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CHAPTER  V, 

SECTION   I.— .CONTINUBD. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  head  proposed^  of  miracles  and 
effects  supematuraL  That  there  hath  been  something  miracu- 
lous or  above  nature,  sometimes  done  even  among  the  Pagans 
(whether  by  good  or  evil  spirits),  appears  not  o3y  from  their 
own  records,  but  also  from  the  scripture  itself,  .^d  it  is  well 
known,  that  they  pretended  (besides  oracles)  to  miracles  also, 
even  after  the  times  of  Christianity ;  and  that  not  only  in  Apol- 
lonius  TyanaBus  and  Apuleius,  but  also  in  the  Roman  emperors 
themselves,  as  Yespasian  and  Adrian,  but  especially  in  the 
temple  of  ..^Elsculapius ;  thus  much  appearing  m)m  that  Greek 
table  therein  hung  up  at  Rome,^  in  which,  amougst  other  things, 
this  is  recorded :  ^*  That  a  blind  man  being  commanded  by  the 
oracle  to  kneel  before  the  ahar,  and  then  passing  from  the  right 
side  thereof  to  the  left,  to  lav  five  fingers  upon  the  altar,  and 
afterwards  lifting  up  his  hand,  to  touch  his  eyes  therewith ;  all 
this  being  done  accordingly,  he  recovered  his  sight,  the  people 
an  applauding;  that  great  miracles  were  done  under  the  emperor 
Antoninus,"  &c.  But  we  have  in  the  scripture  an  account  of 
miracles,  both  greater  in  number,  and  of  a  higher  nature ;  done 
espedally  by  Moses,  and  our  Saviour  Christ  and  his  apostles.^ 

*  Vide  Grateri  Inscriptioii.  torn.  1.  p.  71.  This  marble  tablet,  or  rather  ftagpent 
of  a  tablet,  is  supposed  to  have  been  suspended  in  the  temple  of  ^sculapius  in  an 
island  in  the  Tlb^  at  Rome,  where  instances  were  recorded  of  cures  effected  by  J£scn- 
lapins.  This  tablet  has  been  copiously  treated  of  by  Daniel  Le  Clero,  Histoire  de  la 
Medicine,  pt  1.  lib.  1.  cap.  20. 

^  Our  nuthor  here  follows  tiie  early  &thers»  almost  all  of  whom  unhentatingly  be- 
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Wherefore  it  seems,  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  miracles  or 
effects  superoaturaL  First,  such  as  though  they  could  not  be 
done  by  any  ordinary  and  natural  causes  here  amongst  us,  and  in 

lieYed  that  many  miracles  and  prodigies  were  anciently  done  among  heathen  nations 
by  the  power  and  influence  of  evil  spirits.  See  Athenagoras,  Apology,  cap.  20.  p.  89; 
TertulUan^  Apology,  cap.  22.  p.  222;  ClemenVs  Recognitions,  lib.  4.  cap.  21.  &c  p. 
542.  &c.  of  the  first  yolume  of  the  Patres  Apostolici,  and  seTeial  others.  But  I  think 
our  author  would  have  done  better  to  have  conndered  all  the  miracles  reported  to 
have  anciently  taken  place  among  the  Pagans,  either  as  &lse  or  uncertain,  or  to  have 
happened  from  natural  causes,  or  to  have  proceeded  from  the  frauds  and  tricks  of  the 
priests.  [On  this  point  consult  Van  Dalen,  De  Oraculis,  who  throughout  that  work 
enumerates  and  explains  many  felse  miracles.]  This  has  been  well  demonstrated  by 
Father  Anselm,  in  a  remarkable  Dissertation  in  the  Histoire  de  TAcademie  des  In- 
scriptions et  des  Belles  Lettres,  torn.  8.  p.  59;  by  Freret,  in  another  Dissertation  in  the 
same  work,  tom.  8.  p.  76;  and  previously  by  Jacques  Serces,  Traits  des  Miraclea,  p. 
258.  &c  And  this  view  appears  to  me  mudi  more  consistent  with  the  divine  gloiy 
than  the  one  adopted  by  Dr.  Cudworth.  For  if  GU>d  allowed  such  a  number  it 
miracles  as  are  on  record  to  be  performed  among  the  heathen  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  pagan  religion  and  worship,  he  would  in  some  sense  himself  have 
caused  them  to  persevere  in  their  ancestral  superstitions  and  ceremonies.  Nor  is  the 
opinion  that  I  have  mentioned  altogether  destitute  of  authority  from  the  Others,  some 
of  whom  were  certainly  quicksighted  enough  in  distinguishing  miracles  and  exposing 
the  frauds  of  the  priests.  The  instances  of  miracles  mentioned  in  the  text  rather 
serve  to  confirm  my  view  than  to  oppose  it 

I.  Respecting  the  supposed  miracles  of  Apollonius  Tyansus  I  have  already  made 
some  obs^vations.  They  are  scarcely  worthy  of  mention,  and  show  their  author  to 
have  been  an  ambitious  man,  somewhat  skilled  in  deceiving  the  people.  Nor  do  the 
prodigies  of  Apuleius  deserve  a  better  character;  besides  which,  in  his  Apology,  still 
extant,  he  himself  expressly  disclaims  all  suspicion  of  his  being  a  magician. 

II.  The  miracles  ascribed  to  Vespasian  and  Adrian  bear  internal  marks  of  fiilse- 
hood,  as  has  been  fiilly  shown  by  C.  A.  Heumann,  in  a  remarkable  Dissertation,  De 
Miraculis  Vespasiani  Poedles,  tom.  2.  lib.  2.  p.  427  ;   J.  Le  Clerc,  Historia  Ecdesiss 
Primorum  Duorum  Sttculorum,  cent.  2.  year  138.  pp.  610.611  ;  and  J.  Seroes,  • 
Traits  Des  Miracles,  p.  276.  &c. 

III.  There  remain  then  only  the  miracles  of  .^sculapius,  the  most  celebrated  of 
any,  and  most  relied  on  by  the  heaUien  opponents  of  Christianity.  But  it  will  appear, 
I  think,  from  the  following  observations,  that.no  rational  credit  is  due  to  them.  H.) 
First,  then,  I  observe,  that  all  the  priests  of  .^sculapius,  as  I  have  proved  in  another 
place,  were  skilled  in  medicine,  and  having  first  minutely  examined  the  diseases  and 
the  constitutions  of  those  who  lay  sick  in  the  temple  of  the  god,  afterwards  prescribed 
remedies  proper  for  curing  their  complaints.  The  invalids  who  committed  the  care  of 
their  recovery  to  iGsculapius  were  not  cured  by  a  word  or  a  sentence;  bat  by  herbs, 
juices,  and  other  things  such  as  are  used  by  physicians,  .^sculapius'  miracles  were 
therefore  just  such  as  are  done  by  medical  men  of  the  present  day.  I  will  prove  this 
by  two  authentic  testimonies,  one  from  a  Christian  writer,  the  other  from  a  <&sbeliever 
in  Christianity.  The  first  is  Amobius,  Adv.  Oentes,  ]ib,  1.  p.  35.  36.  who  thus  writes : 
Dii,  si  quando,  ut  fiemaa  est,  nonnullis  attribuere  medidnam,  aut  cibum  aliquem  jusse- 
runt  capi,  aut  qualitatis  alicujus  ebibi  potionem,  aut  herbarum  et  graminum  sucoos 
superimponi  inquietantibus  caussis,  ambulare,  cessare,  aut  re  aliquft,  que  ofriciat, 
abstinere  ;  quod  esse  non  magnum,  nee  admiretionis  alicujus  stupore  condignum 

promptum  est,  si  volueritis  attendere;  et  medid  etiam  sic  cucant Nulla  autem 

virtus  est  medicaminibus  amovere,  que  noceant;  benefida  ista  rerum  non  sunt  cura- 
tionum  potestates,  <*  If  the  gods,  as  is  reported,  ever  have  administered  medicine  to  any 
persons,  or  commanded  a  certain  sort  of  food  to  be  taken,  or  liquid  of  a  particular  kind 
to  be  drunk,  or  the  juices  of  herbs  and  grains  to  be  applied  to  the  pfurts  affected,  to 
walk,  to  rest,  or  to  abstain  from  any  thing  that  may  be  hurtful,  it  is  obviously  no  great 
thing,  nor  worthy  of  any  extraordinary  degree  of  wonder,  if  it  be  properly  considered; 

and  physicians  use  the  same  method  of  cure For  there  is  no  great  power  in 

removing  what  is  noxious  by  means  of  medicines;  such  benefits  as  these  are  the  powers 
of  the  thmgs  themselves  rather  than  of  the  cures. *^    The  latter  is  Ludan,  who, 
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that  respect  may  be  called  supernatural;  jret  might  notwith- 
standing be  done,  Grod  permitting  only,  by  the  ordinary  and 
natural  power  of  other  invisible  created  spirits,  angels  or  demons. 

Philopaeodea,  yoL  2  of  his  works,  p.  8S3.  explaim  the  true  cause  of  roirecles  for  which 
.£sciilapius  was  so  &moiis,  in  the  following  words :  *0  yiip  'Ao«cXi|xidc  airbc  ttaX  oi 
vraiiiQ  at>roD  ^ina  ^dpfuuca  irdffaovrtg,  iOtpdwivov  roi^  vovovvraQ,  **.£sculapius 
and  his  children  cured  the  sick  by  administering  wholesome  remedies."  See  Uie  Cle- 
mentine, horn.  9.  sect.  17.  p.  690.  vol.  1  of  the  Patres  ApostoIicL  (2.)  If  it  should  be 
thought  that  any  of  the  cures  of  iEscuIapius,  and  that  of  the  blind  man  in  particular, 
related  by  Dr.  Cudworth  on  the  authority  of  the  marble  tablet,  cannot  be  rendered 
oousistCTt  with  the  above  observation,  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  all  the  attendant  cir- 
oomstances  were  accurately  examined,  it  would  be  apparent  that  natural  remedies  or 
fitand  were  concerned  in  the  transaction.  As  regards  the  blind  man,  if  we  grant  that 
he  was  really  deprived  of  vision,  there  is  at  once  ground  for  suspicion  in  his  being  ordered 
by  the  oracle  to  place  his  fingers  on  the  ahar  of  iBsculapius,  and  after  that  with  them 
to  touch  his  eyes.  For  no  doubt  the  cunninff  priests  had  placed  upon  the  altar  some 
ointment  good  for  ophthalmic  diseases,  with  which  when  the  blind  man  had  rubbed  his 
^res,  be  suddenly  recovered  his  sight.  This  might  perhaps  be  more  satiifiictorily 
fl^wn,  were  we  informed  what  kind  of  diseose  it  was  under  which  ^e  laboured.  (3.) 
And  this  view  is  abundantly  confirmed  from  the  fiict  that  .^Isculapius  could  not  cure 
all,  but  only  some,  namely  those  whose  diseases  were  curable.  But  if 'be  cured  diseases 
by  a  divine  power,  without  doubt,  as  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  did,  be  would  have 
healed  all  kinds  of  maladies,  even  those  on  which  physicians  had  already  exhausted  aU 
the  resources  of  their  art  The  author  of  the  Clementine,  a  not  contemptible  writer  of 
the  third  century,  has  acutely  observed,  that  those  who  received  help  from  JEsculapius 
had  their  names  preserved  in  his  temple,  but  that  those  who  died  could  not  record  their 
misfortune:  bom.  9.  sect.  17.  p.  690:  'AXXoi  ^1  POffrftravriCy  Koi  t/ifl&fuvoi,  U 
a^ro/idrov  vyidvavriQ  ovg  IweKoXkaavro  lypa^l^av,  Kal  dvaBriuura  liroiii<raV  ol 
jikv  roiyt  ^trtk  f^x*)^  ^ia^v^ffavrcc*  rdc  t&irorvx^ac  <iva^}|vai  o^  Bitvavrau 
The  same  reproach  is  also  urged  by  Amobius  against  the  heathen  priests,  Adv.  Gentes, 
lib.  1.  p.  36 :  Quot  millia  vultis  a  nobis  debilium  ostendi,  quot  tabificis  afiectos  morbis, 
nullam  retulisse  medidnam  ?  cum  per  omnia  supplices  irent  templa,  cum  Deorum  ante 
ora  proetrati,  limina  ipsa  converrerent  osculis,  cum  iEsoulapium  ipsum  datorem  (nt 
pnedicant)  sanitatis,  quoad  illis  superfuit  vita,  et  predbus  fotigarent  et  invitareut 

roiserrimis  votis Quid  prodest  ostendere,  unum  aut  alteram  fortasse  curates,  cum 

tot  millibus  subvenerit  nemo  et  plena  sint  omnia  miaerorum  infolidumque  delubra,  **  How 
many  thousand  invalids,  how  many  labouring  under  lingering  diseases,  do  you  wish  us  to 
pomt  out,  who  have  received  no  cure  ?  while  they  went  as  suppliants  to  all  the  temples, 
and  prostrate  in  the  presence  of  the  gods  swept  the  very  threshold  with  their  kisses; 
while  they  fetigued  with  their  prayers  and  invoked  with  pitiable  vows,  so  long  as  life 

continued,  .£^ulapiu8,  the  vaunted  restorer  of  health What  is  the  use  of  exhibiting 

one  or  two  persons  cured,  when  no  help  is  afibrded  to  so  many  thousands,  and  the 
temples  are  all  foil  of  wretched  and  miserable  objects  ?"  To  meet  this  objection,  the 
priests  of  ^sculapius  used  to  reply,  that  the  gods  afforded  aid  only  to  the  good,  and 
neglected  the  calamities  of  the  widced.  But  this  answer  %  evidently  fotile,  and  might 
be  used  by  all  the  cheats  that  fraudulently  and  decdtfully  cozen  the  credulous  vulgar 
-of  their  money.  Facts  and  mirades  calculated  to  establish  a  religion  ought  to  be  fi«e 
frxMn  any  such  exceptions  as  these;  and  our  Saviour  benefited  good  and  bad  indiscrimi- 
nately who  implored  his  aid. 

IV.  After  idl,  the  priests  of  .£8culapius«ould  not  so  cautiously  manage  their  afiairs. 
but  that  the  more  discerning  could  percdve  that  the  fiime  and  reputation  of  the  Ddty 
rested  as  much  upon  fraud  and  tridccoy  as  upon  medicines  and  remedies.  For  they, 
like  the  modem  worshipperB  of  the  saints,  sought  revenue  and  riches  for  their  temples, 
and  for  themselves  the  means  of  a  more  easy  and  luxurious  life.  Sometimes  needy 
men  were  hired  with  money  to  feign  sickness,  and  then  boldly  to  pretend  that  they  had 
been  suddenly  cured  by  ^Esculapius;  and  sometimes  patients  lying  in  the  temple  were 
deceived  by  fictitious  visions.  An  instance  has  been  quoted  out  of  Aristophanes, 
Pluto,  act  5.  ver.  555.  &c.  of  a  slave  named  Carion  bdng  introduced  on  the  stage,  who 
in  very  plain  terms  explains  a  device  once  set  on  foot  by  the  priests  of  ^sculapius  to 
deceive  the  unwary.    I  shall  only  give  one  passage  out  of  a  Christian,  or,  if  you  please, 
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As^  for  example,  if  a  stone  or  other  heavy  body  should  first 
ascend  upwards,  and  then  hang  in  the  air,  without  any  visible 
either  mover  or  supporter,  this  would  be  to  us  a  miracle  or  effect 
supernatural ;  and  yet,  according  to  vulgar  opinion,  might  this 
be  done  by  the  natural  power  of  created  invisible  beings,  angels 
or  demons ;  God  only  permitting,  without  whose  special  provi- 
dence it  is  conceived  they  cannot  thus  intermed<Ue  with  our 
human  affairs.  Again,  if  a  perfectly  illiterate  person  should 
readily  speak  Greek  or  Latin,  this  also  would  be  to  us  a  miracle, 
or  effect  supernatural;  for  so  is  the  apostles'  speaking  with 
tongues  accounted ;  and  yet  in  demoniacs  is  this  sometimes  done 
by  evil  demons,  God  only  permitting,  '  Such  also  amongst  the 
Pagans  was  that  miraculum  cotis  (as  Apuleius  calls  it)  that 
"  miracle  of  the  whetstone,"  done  by  Accius  Navius,  when  at 
his  command,  it  was  divided  into  two  with  a  razor.'  But 
secondly,  there  is  another  sort  of  miracles,  or  effects  supernatural, 
such  as  are  above  the  power  of  all  second  causes,  or  any  natural 
created  being  whatsoever,  and  so  can  be  attributed  to  none  but 
God  Almighty  himself,  the  author  of  nature,  who  therefore  can 
control  it  at  pleasure. 

As  for  that  late  theological  politician,  who,  writing  against 
miracles,  denies  as  well  those  of  the  former,  as  of  this  latter 
kind,  contending  that  a  miracle  is  nothing  but  a  name  which  the 
ignorant  vulgar  gives  to  opus  naturae  insolitum,  "any  unwonted 
work  of  nature,  or  to  what  themselves  can  assign  no  cause  of;" 
as  also,  that  if  there  were  any  such  thing  done  contrary  to 
nature,  or  above  it,  it  would  rather  weaken  than  confirm  our 
belief  of  the  divine  existence  ;*  we  find  his  discourse  every  way 
so  weak,  groundless,  and  inconsiderable,  that  we  could  not  think 
it  here  to  deserve  a  confutation. 

But  of  the  former  sort  of  those  miracles  is  that  to  be  under* 
stood,  Deut.  xiii. :    "  If  there  arise  among  you  a  prophet,  or 

a  semi-Christian  author,  from  which  it  will  appear  that  the  Christians  were  not  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  selfish  frauds  of  the  priests.  -  The  author  of  the  Clementine,  hom.  9. 
sect.  18.  p.  691.  makes  use  of  these  words: — n^oc  H  Kal  Karaij/evdovTai  xpi}/<ari<r- 
fioiiC  i^oi  dtpairtiaQ  1%  ahr&v  dvortkie^ihaCt  Kai  ravrag  jiipaiovvrai  fttrd  opxuv; 
xtfo-ot  Sk  iiri  fUffdif  iavTo^c  lU^wxav,  Si*  Iviiov  kirtvoi&v  w<i(r¥eiv  rcvd  dvaStK^- 
fttvoi,  Kal  o^Tujg  Ktipv^avTiCi  ahr&v  rb  trdBoc  dvriiradii^  airoKaraffra^ivTSQ, 
iccYpf}/iari0^9atrj)v^(pa9rc(av  Xiyovtrtv,  tva  rb  dvcdc^rirov  liriyp6}l/w<nv  ffk^aiTfuii 
**  How  many  have  convicted  of  &lsehood  the  oracles,  and  the  cures  performed  bj 
them,  which  have  even  been  averred  by  oaths  ?  How  many  have  given  themselves  up 
to  hire,  who  voluntarily  assuming  certain  maladies,  and  giving  this  out  publicly,  when 
they  have  been  cured  of  the  disease  by  the  remedy,  say  that  the  recovery  was  oracu- 
larly promised,  in  order  to  corroborate  their  stupid  religion  Y*  And  that  Origen  was 
not  ignorant  of  these  frauds,  will  be  apparent,  I  think,  from  an  attentive  perusal  of 
what  he  says  of  the  miracles  of  iEsculapius,  Adv.  Celsum,  lib.  3.  p.  124. 

*  Vide  Livium,  lib.  1 .  cap.  36.  p.  67.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Cicero  and  other 
ancient  writers.  '  Our  author  seems  to  have  thought  that  an  evil  spirit  was  present 
jmd  divided  the  whetstone,  while  Accius  only  appeared  to  cut  it  with  the  rasor. 

*  Vide  Spinoss  Tractat.  Theologico-politic  cap.  6.  p.  67. 
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dreamer  of  dreams,  and  giveth  thee  a  eign  or  a  wonder,  and  the 
sign  or  wonder  come  to  pass  whereof  he  spake  unto  thee,  saying, 
Let  us  go  after  other  gods,  and  serve  them;  thou  shalt  not 
hearken  to  the  words  of  wiat  prophet,  or  dreamer  of  dreams ;  for 
the  Lord  your  Grod  proveth  you,  to  know  whether  you  love  the 
Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  all  your  soul." 
For  it  cannot  be  supposea,  that  God  Almightv  would  himself 
purposely  inspire  any  man  to  exhort  others  to  idolatry,  and  im* 
mediately  assist  such  a  one  with  his  own  supernatural  power  of 
doing  miracles,  in  confirmation  of  such  doctrine.  But  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  by  the  suggestion  of  evil  spirits,  some  false  propheta 
might  be  raised  up  to  tempt  the  Jews  ta  idolatry ;  or  at  least, 
that,  by  assistance  of  them,  such  miracles  might  be  wrought  in 
confirmation  thereof,  as  those  sometimes  done  b^  the  I^ptian 
sorcerers  or  magicians,  God  himself  not  interposing  in  this  case 
to  hinder  them,  for  this  reason,  that  he  might  hereby  prove  and 
try  their  futhfulness  towards  him.  Forasmuch  as  both  by  the 
pure  light  of  nature,  and  God's  revealed  will,  before  confirmed 
by  miracles,  idolatry,  or  the  religious  worship  of  any  but  God 
Almighty,  had  been  sufiSciently  condemned.  From  whence  it  is 
evident,  that  miracles  alone  (at  least  such  miracles  as  these)  are 
no  sufiicient  confirmation  of  a  true  prophet,  without  considera- 
tion had  of  the  doctrine  taught  by  him.  For  though  a  man 
should  have  done  never  so  many  true  and  real  miracles  amongst 
the  Jews,  and  yet  should  persuade  to  idolatry,  .he  was  by  them 
confidently  to  be  condemned  to  death  for  a  false  prophet. 

Accordingly  in  the  New  Testament  do  we  read,  that  our 
Saviour  Christ  forewarned  his  disciples,  that  "  False  pro- 
phets^ and  false  Christs  should  arise,  and  show  great  signs 
or  wonders,  insomuch,  that  if  it  were  possible,  1;hey  should 
seduce  the  very  elect.**  And  St.  Paul  foretelleth  concerning 
the  man  of  sin,  or  Antichrist,^  "  That  his  coming  should  be  after 
the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  wonders  (or 
miracles)  of  a  lie."  For  we  conceive,  that  by  ripara  ^piidovg  in 
this  place,  are  not  properly  meant  "feigned  and  counterfeit 
mirades,"  that  is,  mere  cheating  and  juggling  tricks,  but  "  true 
wonders  and  real  miracles"  (viz.  of  the  former  sort  mentioned) 
done  for  the  confirmation  of  a  lie,  as  the  doctrine  of  this  man  of 
sin  is  there  afterwards  called ;  for  otherwise  how  could  his 
coming  be  said  to  be  "  according  to  the  working  of  Satan,  with 
all  power?"  In  like  ^manner  also,  in  St.  John's  Apocalypse, 
where  the  coming  of  the  same  man  of  sin,  and  the  mystery  of 
iniqui^,  is  again  described,  we  read  chap.  xiiL  of  a  two-homed 
beast  like  a  lamb,  ^^  That  he  shall  do  great  wonders,  and  deceive 
diose  that  dweU  on  the  earth,  by  means  of  those  miracles  which 

*  Luk«  xxir.  24.  '2  Theanlonians  ii.  9. 
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he  hath  power  to  do  in  the  sight  of  the  beast.^  And  again, 
chap.  xvi.  "  Of  certain  unclean  spirits,  like  frogs,  coining  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and  of  the  beast,  and  of  the  false 
prophet,  which  are  the  spirits  of  devils  working  miracles,  that  go 
forth  to  the  kings  of  the  eartL'*  And  lastly,  diap.  xix.  "  Of  the 
false  prophet,  that  wrought  miracles  before  the  beast"  All 
which  seem  to  be  understood,  not  of  feigned  and  counterfeit 
miracles  only,  but  of  true  and  real  also,  effected  by  the  working 
of  Satan,  in  confirmation  of  a  lie,  that  is,  of  idolatry,  false 
religion  and  imposture ;  God  Almighty  permitting  it,  partly  ia 
way  of  probation  or  trial  of  the  faithfulness  of  his  own  servants, 
and  partly  in  way  of  just  judgment  and  punishment  upon  those 
who  "  receive  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be 
saved;"  as  the  apostle  declarethJ  Wherefore  those  miracle^ 
pretended,  for  divers  ages  past,  to  have  been  done  before  the 
relics  of  scunts  and  images,  &c.,  were  they  all  true,  could  by  no 
means  justify  or  warrant  that  religious  worship  by  many  given 
to  them ;  because  true  and  real  miracles,  done  in  order  to  the 
promoting  of  idolatry,  are  so  far  from  justifying  that  idolatry, 
that  they  are  themselves  condemned  by  it  to  be  rlpara  i/zcvSouo 
"  the  miracles  of  a  lie,"  done  by  the  working  of  Satan. 

But  as  for  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  had  they  been 
all  of  them  only  of  the  former  kind,  such  as  might  have  been 
done,  God  permitting,  by  the  natural  power  of  created  spirits, 
and  their  assistance  :  yet  forasmuch  as  he  came  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  teaching  neither  idolatry  nor  any  thing  contrary  to 
the  clear  light  and  law  of  nature,  therefore  ought  ne,  by  reason 
of  those  miracles,  to  have  been  received  by  the  Jews  themselves, 
and  owned  for  a  true  prophet,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Mosea  himself ;  who  both  in  the  thirteenth  and  eighteenth  chap- 
ters of  Deuteronomy,  plainly  supposeth,  that  God  would  in  no 
other  case  nermit  any  false  projAet  to  do  miracles  by  the  assist- 
ance of  evu  spirits,  save  only  in  that  of  idolatry,  and  (which  is 
always  understood  of)  what  is  plainly  discoverable  by  the  light  of 
nature  to  be  false,  or  eviL  The  reason  whereof  is  manifest, 
because  if  he  should,  this  would  be  an  invincible  temptation, 
which  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  goodness  to  expose  men 
unto.  And  our  Saviour  Christ  was  unquestionably  that  one 
eximtoua  prophet,  which  Gtod  Almighty,  by  Moses,  promised  to 
send  unto  the  Israelites,  upon  occasion  of  their  own  desire  made 
to  him  at  Hofeb*  "  Let  me  not  hear  again  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  mvGod,  nor  let  me  see  this  great  fire  any  more,  that  I  die 
not"  Whereupon  the  Lord  said:  "They  have  well  spoken  that 
which  they  have  spoken ;  I  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from 
among  their  brethren,  like  unto  thee,  and  put  my  words  in  hia 

7  2  Theasalonians  ii.  10. 
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mouthy  and  he  Bhall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  command 
bim;  and  whosoever  will  not  hearken  to  the  words  which  he 
shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him."*  Which  is  all 
one  as  if  he  should  have  said,  I  will  no  more  speak  to  them  with 
thunder  and  lightnmg,  nor  reveal  my  will  with  a  terrible  voice 
out  of  flaming  fire ;  but  the  next  great  manifestation  of  myself, 
or  further  revelation  of  my  will,  shall  be  by  a  prophet  fix>m 
amongst  their  own  brethren,  I  putting  my  words  into  his  mouth, 
and  speaking  to  them  by  him.  Whose  words  they  shall  be  as 
much  obliged  to  hearken  to  as  if  I  had  spoken  them  (as  before) 
from  the  top  of  the  fiery^  mount.  And  that  they  may  have  no 
colour  for  tneir  disbelieving  this  great  prophet  especially,  or 
their  disobeying  of  him,  I  plainly  declare,  that  whosoever  cometh 
in  my  name,  and  does  true  and  real  miracles,  shall  be  acknow- 
ledged undoubtedly  for  a  true  prophet  sent  by  me,  and  accord- 
ingly believed  and  obeyed ;  and  none  rejected  under  the  notion 
of  false  prophets,  but  only  such  as  either  do  not  real  miracles,  or 
else  if  tkey  do,  come  in  the  name  of  other  gods,  or  exhort  to 
idolatry.  Nevertheless,  our  Saviour  Christ  wrought  other 
miracles  also,  of  a  higher  nature,  by  the  immediate  power  of 
God  Almighty  himself;  as  for  example,  when  before  himself  he 
raised  Lazarus,  who  had  been  dead  four  days,  to  life,  since  it 
cannot  be  conceived  to  be  in  the  power  of  created  spirits  (whe- 
ther bad  or  good)  whenever  they  please  to  bring  back  the  souls 
of  men  deceased  to  their  bodies  again,  or  change  the  laws  of 
nature  and  fate.  However,  it  must  not  be  thought,  that  God 
will  ever  set  this  seal  of  his  to  a  lie,  or  that  wmch  is  plainly 
contrary  to  the  light  and  law  of  nature. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  though  all  miracles  promiscuously  do 
not  immediately  prove  the  existence  of  a  God,  nor  confirm  a 
]m>phet,  or  whatsoever  doctrine ;  yet  do  they  all  of  them  evince, 
that  there  is  a  rank  of  invisible  understanding  bein^,  superior  to 
men,  which  the  Atheists  commonly  deny.  Ana  we  read  of 
some  such  miracles  also  as  could  not  be  wrought  but  by  a  power 
perfectly  supernatural,  or  by  Grod  Almighty  himself.  But  to 
deny  and  disbelieve  all  miracles,  is  either  to  deny  all  certainty  of 
sense,  which  would  be  indeed  to  make  sensation  itself  miracu- 
lous; or  else  monstrously  and  unreasonably  to  derogate  from 
human  testimonies  and  history.  The  Jews  would  never  have  so 
stiffly  and  pertinaciously  adhered  to  the  ceremonial  law  of 
Moses,  had  tney  not  all  along  believed  it  to  have  been  unques- 
tionably confirmed  by  miracles ;  and  that  the  Gentiles  should  at 
first  have  entertained  the  faith  of  Christ  without  miracles,  would 
itself  have  been  the  greatest  of  miracles.^ 

•  Deut.  xTiii  17—19. 

*  This  diaputation  on  miracles  will,  I  doubt  not,  appear  to  not  a  few,  as  it  does  to 
myself,  to  be  wiae  and  profound.    The  learned  Doctor  denies,  that  eyil  epirits  hare 
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The  last  extraoidinary  phenomenon  (proposed  waa  that  of 
diymation^  oracles,  prophecies,  or  predictions  of  future  events, 
otherwise  unforeknowable  to  men ;  which  either  eyinoe  a  God, 

power  sufficient  to  perfbnn  true  miracles,  that  is,  either  to  destroy  altogether  or  even  to 
change  the  lawn  of  nature  laid  down  by  God  himself:  but  he  allows  that  they  can  do 
many  things  which  seem  to  us  to  be  miracles,  and  exceed  the  fiiculties  of  mankind. 
Nor  has  any  philosopher  or  theologian,  as  far  a»  I  knowr  ever  raised  a  doubt  on  this 
matter.     On  the  contrary,  they  all  distinguish  between  miracUs  and  voonden :  affirm- 
ing that  the  latter,  but  not  the  former,  can  be  performed  by  demons.    Our  learned 
author  adds,  that  this  power  cannot  be  exercised  by  an  evil  demon  among  men  at  h» 
own  will  and  pleasure,  especially  where  the  interests  of  the  true  religion  are  conoemedy, 
but  only  when  God  suffers  it:  but  that  God  does  not  permit  it  except  when  he 
wishes  to  test  the  will  of  mankind  towards  himself,  or  to  visit  with  condign  punishment 
such  nations  as  have  long  despised  and  n^lected  the  light  of  truth,  and  to  deliver  tbenr 
over  to  the  bondage  of  error :  and  that  when  he  wishes  to  do  the  former  he  does  not 
suffer  the  evil  demon  to  work  miracles  for  the  confirmation  of  any  other  doctrines  than 
those,  the  turpitude  and  falsehood  of  which  can  immediately  be  detected  even  by  the 
most  simple  and  inexperienced.     This  doctrine,  in  my  opinion,  has  nothing  in  it  which 
can  give  offence  to  any  one,  or  militate  against  that  most  powerful  argument  drawn  from* 
the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  in  confirmation  of  the  Christian  religion.    Wherefore,  if  the 
modenition  and  prudence  of  our  author  had  been  imitated  by  the  philosophera  and 
theologians  who  succeeded  him,  probably  a  controversy  would  never  have  been  raised 
upon  this  question:   whether  or  not  it  is  in  the  power  of  an  evil  d6mon  to  seduce 
men  by  miracles  into  the  adoption  of  errors.    But  the  most  learned  of  the  English 
and  other  theologians  who  since  Dr.  Cud  worth  laboured  in  the  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject, have  overstepped  the  limits  prescribed  by  him,  and  in  jbnsequence  made  others 
afraid  lest  the  cause  of  God  and  religion  should  suffer  ftom  their  doctrines^    Hence 
eminent  men,.  Sam.  Werenfels,  Diss.  Num  miracula  sunt  certa  veritatis  signa  ?  in  Dis- 
sertat.  Theologic.  Basil.  1 7 1 8.  in  4to.  p.  165.    Job.  Alph.  Turretinus,  Diss,  pro  Veritate 
Religionis  Christians ;    Joh.  Arnold..  Noltenius  in  a  specific  Dissert  published  at 
Francfort  on  the  Oder,  1718,  [Abrah.  le  Moine.    See  BibUoth.  Raissonn^e,  tom.  *21. 
par.  l.  p.  153.  who  likewise  contends  that  God  alone  can  work  miracles],  and  others, 
positively  exclude  all  power  of  working  miracles  fVom  evil  demons,  and  maintain  that 
the  sayings  of  sacred  writ  and  testimonies  of  ancient  authors  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  miracles  performed,  or  hereafter  to  be  performed,  by  false  prophets,  are  to  be  under- 
stood solely  of  frauds,  deceptions,  and  juggling  tridcs;  and  the  learned  Jac  Serees^ 
following  in  their  footsteps,  in  a  copious  and  elegant  French  work  published  at  Amster- 
dam, 1729,  has  professedly  defended  this  opinion,  chiefly  in*  confutation  of  the  late- 
illustrious  theologian  and  mathematician,  Dr.  Sam.  Clarke,  who  of  all.  the  more  recent 
English  theologians  has  given  the  most  lucid  and  forcible  exposition  of  this  subj^    £ 
trust  I  shall  be  excused  by  the  learned  men  of  both  sides  when  I  freely  and  cancQdly 
dieelare  l^iat  I  cannot  assent  to  either  opinion,  and  that  I  consider  Dr.  Cud  worth's 
view  to  be  alone  calculated  to  remove  all  the  difficulties  that  boiet  this  question.    My 
reasons  for  thinking  so  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  observations ;  which  if 
throwing  little  or  no  new  light  upon  the  controversy  will  at  least  bear  evidence  of  my 
mind  being  swayed  by  truth  rather  than  by  authority.    I  shall  first  of  all  explain  the 
opinion  of  miracles  entertained  by  Dr.  Sam.  Clarke,  and  approved  of  by  the  most  emi- 
nent theologians  and  philosophers,  Tillotson,  Locke,  Le  Clerc,  Stillingfleet,  Barrow, 
Fleetwood,  and  many  others,  and  shall  state  my  objections  to  it;  I  shall  then  consider 
the  opposite  opinion  of  Jac.  Serces  and  his  party;  and  lastly  ^all  show  that  Dr.  Cud- 
worth's  doctrine,  which  seems  also  to  be  that  of  the  most  able  and  learned  of  our  own 
theologians,  is  to  be  preferred  to  either  of  them. 

I.  Dr.  Sam.  Clarke,  in  his  book,  On  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  God,  tom.  2. 
cap.  19.  treats  of  miracles  generally.  According  to  him  a  miracle  is  '*  an  effect  contnuy 
to  the  usual  order  of  nature,  produced  out  of  the  usual  course  by  an  intelligence  superior 
in  power  to  man."  [Clarke^  opinion  is  defended,  against  Des  Vceux,  if  I  mistake  not,. 
by  Chapelle,  Nouv.  Biblioth.  tom.  7.  p.  499.]  Acconiing  to  this  definition  of  a  miracle, 
there  is  nothing  that  I  can  see,  to  hinder  either  good  or  bad  demons  firom  being  able,  to 
work  miracles,  inasmuch  as  they  are  beings  more  powerful  tiian  man,  and  therefors 
can  do  certain  things  which  seem  to  us  to  oppose  the  usual  order  of  nature.    Having 
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or  at  least  that  there  are  understanding  beings  superior  to  men. 
f^or  if  there  be  any  presension  or  foreknowledge  of  such  future 
events,  as  are  to  human  understanding  alone  altogether  unfore- 

hdd  down  thk  definition,  the  acute  writer  doei  not  altogether  deny  that  there  are  loine 
tiiisgB  which  exceed  all  the  power  of  wicked  demons,  such  as  the  reanimation  of  the 
deady  and  creation  out  of  nothing :  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  instances  of  the 
kind,  he  denies  that  we  can  detect  certain  marks  in  any  miracle,  which  will  enable  us 
to  diecem  whether  it  has  been  performed  bj  Grod,  or  by  a  demon  or  spirit ;  for  that 
no  mortal  knows  what  limits  there  are  to  the  power  of  demons,  good  or  bad,  and  there- 
fate  that  no  one  can  decide  without  danger  of  error,  what  they  are  able  and  what  they 
are  unable  to  da  Hence  he  concludes,  that  miracles  of  themselves  poness  not  the  least 
efficacy  towards  proving  the  truth  of  any  doctrine,  and  that  we  must  judge  Arom  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  doctrine  itself,  whether  the  miracles  which  we  witness  are 
of  heaven  and  divine,  or  the  work  of  some  malignant  demon,  who  is  seeking  to  lead 
mankind  into  error.  The  doctrines  which  admit  of  being  confirmed  by  miracles  he 
distributes  into  three  classes:  1.  Those  which  are  maniiiestly  folse,  impious,  and 
contrary  to  reason  and  the  law  of  nature :  to  which  he  denies  that  any  miracle 
whatever  can  give  weight  and  authority.  2.  Those  that  are  indifferent,  that  is,  of 
such  a  nature  that  unassisted  reason  cannot  distinguish  whether  they  are  true,  or 
fidae  and  hollow.  When  precepts  of  this  kind  are  put  forth  by  any  one,  he  considers 
that  in  this  case  we  are  to  look  to  the  magnitude  of  the  miracles,  and  to  lean  to  that 
aide  which  has  the  greater  and  more  excellent  prodigies  in  its  &vour.  3.  Those 
which  evidently  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  pro- 
motion of  justice  and  virtue:  when  doctrines  of  this  kind  are  corroborated  by 
mirades,  he  holds  it  to  be  manifest  that  these  miracles  are  divine  and  proceed  from 
the  supreme  Beings 

This  doctrine,  ingenious  and  plausible  as  it  is,  and  apparently  compact  and  con- 
Rstent  in  itself  nevertheless  involves  certain  points  whidi  no  reflecting  man  who  is 
anxious  for  the  truth  would  easily  assent  to.    I  shall  not  repeat  all  the  copious  argu- 
ments advanced  against  it  by  the  learned  J.  Serces ;  but  shall  merely  touch  upon  some 
of  those  which,  on  attentively  considering  the  subject,  I  hold  to  be  of  greatest  weight. 
I.  The  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  of  this  disputation  rests  is  slippery  and  un- 
sound.   The  illustrious  writer  assumes  it  to  be  unknown  to  mortals  how  fiur  the  power 
mven  by  God  to  good  or  bad  spirits  extends :  which  no  one  indeed  would  readily  deny. 
From  this  he  infers,  not  only  that  spirits  can  work  miracles,  but  also  that,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  there  is  no  prodigy,  however  remarkable,  that  may  not  proceed  from  a 
spirit    But  in  reasoning  so,  the  acute  man,  in  the  first  place,  overturns  and  destroys 
the  very  thing  he  had  assumed.    He  had  denied  that  any  one  knows  the  limits  of  the 
power  of  angels :   but  he  who  asserts  that  angels  possess  such  power  as  to  be  able  to 
perform  even  the  greatest  miracles,  acknowledges  the  power  of  angels  to  be  known  to 
himself  and  others.    To  myself  indeed  it  seems  to  follow,  from  the  fiict  of  our  being 
ignorant  of  the  limits  of  those  feculties  with  which  angels  are  endowed,  that  we  cannot 
know  whether  angels  are  able  to  perform  miracles  or  not.     In  the  next  place,  he  does 
not  perceive  how  utterly  incredible  and  contrary  to  reason  it  appears,  that  the  Deity 
who,  in  his  supreme  wisdom,  established  and  ordained  the  laws  of  nature,  should  have 
conferred  on  inferior  beings  such  power  that  they  can  violate  these  laws  at  will.    Cer- 
tainly that  king  would  not  give  any  great  proofs  of  his  wisdom  and  forethought,  who 
should  give  to  his  ministers  the  power  of  abrogating  or  infringing  laws  which  he  had 
himself  with  great  care  devised  and  ratified  :  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  think 
otherwise  of  the  supreme  Being.     Lastly.  Dr.  Clarke  seems  not  to  have  considered 
that,  although  the  sacred  volume  does  not  speak  so  distinctly  on  the  limits  of  the  power 
of  angels  as  to  remove  from  our  minds  all  cause  for  doubt,  still  it  clearly  informs  us 
that  the  power  of  demons  is  restrained  by  the  divine  will,  and  that  God  does  not  suffer 
them  to  abuse  it  to  the  destruction  of  good  men  or  the  prejudice  of  truth,  Job  i.  12. 
&C.  which  indeed  is  enough  for  us  in  Uiis  question.     For  as  nothing  is  greater  and 
more  holy  than  truth  and  religion,  it  is  evident  firom  thence  that  the  power  granted  by 
God  to  evil  demons,  how  greet  soever  it  may  be  in  other  respects,  is  not  so  great  that 
they  can  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure  perform  miracles  in  order  either  to  confirm 
enors  or  to  oppose  the  heavenly  truth.     II.  The  scriptures  tell  us,  that  miracles  are 
performed  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  and  unexceptionableness  of  a  doctrine,  John  xx. 
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knpwable,  then  is  it  certain,  that  there  is  some  more  perfect 
understanding,  or  knowledge  in  the  world,  than  that  of  men. 
And  thus  is  that  maxim  of  the  ancient  pagan  Theists,^  in  the 

81.  Heb.  ii.  4.    Now  if  this  account  of  miracles  be  true,  miracles  do  not  show  the  truth 
of  a  doctrine,  but  rather  the  excellence  and  truth  of  the  doctrine  prove  the  miiacles  to 
be  divine.    Moses  we  know  performed  the  greatest  prodigies  in  desert  places,  to  teach 
tiie  people  of  Israel  that  there  was  one  G^,  and  that  the  deities  of  the  Egyptians  and 
other  nations  were  to  be  rejected.    But  if  we  follow  Dr.  Clarke,  these  miracles  of  Moses 
did  not  prove  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  concerning  the  worship  of  one  Qod,  but  the 
doctrine  itself,  as  being  altogether  consonant  with  reason,  served  as  an  argument  to 
place  the  truth  of  Moses*  miracles  beyond  controversy.  III.  No  one,  I  imagine,  will  deny, 
that  these  miracles  which  God  causes  to  be  performed,  are  intended  for  the  conviction 
and  advantage  of  all    They  ought  not  only  to  instruct  the  wise  and  learned,  but  more 
especially  to  operate  as  proofb  and  arguments  on  the  minds  of  the  most  simple  and  unin- 
formed.   But  if  we  assent  to  Dr.  Clarke's  opinion,  we  must  own  that  Grod  disturbed  the 
nature  of  things  for  the  sakTe  of  those  only  who  possess  strong  powers  of  reasoning  and 
can  distinguish  truth  from  fidsehood.    For  the  eminent  men  who  support  it  assume  that 
the  nature  of  the  doctrine,  in  confirmation  of  which  the  miracles  take  place,  is  alone 
known,  and  that  by  means  of  this  those  which  are  divine  can  be  distii^^uished  from 
such  as  are  wrought  by  the  power  of  an  evil  demon :  that  if  the  doctrine  be .  in 
accordance  with  reason  and  virtue,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  divinity  of  the 
miracles ;  but  that  if  it  be  repugnant  to  these,  or  ridiculous  and  absurd,  the  miracles 
must  be  attributed  to  an  evil  demon.    Therefore,  before  any  one  can  decide  whether 
the  miracles  which  he  sees  performed  are  divine  or  not,  he  must  first  gravely  and 
serioudy  examine  into  the  doctrine  which  the  worker  of  the  miracles  propounds.    But 
who  is  so  little  acquainted  with  haman  affiiirs  as  not  to  know  that  only  a  few  mortals 
are  qualified  to  enter  into  such  an  examination  ?    For  to  say  nothing  of  the  weakness 
of  our  reason,  the  force  of  opinions  imbibed  from  infancy,  the  sway  of  the  passions  to 
which  we  are  subject,  the  authority  of  others,  the  love  of  gain,  and  many  other  well- 
known  causes,  so  obscure,  warp  and  cramp  our  minds,  that  those  things  sometimes 
appear  to  us  to  be  most  agreeable  to  reason,  which  are  least  of  all  in  accordance  with  it; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  are  eminently  consbtent  with  reason  and  the  glory  of 
God,  seem  altogether  contrary  and  repugnant  to  them.    All  those  that  now  remain  of 
the  ancient  P^sian  nation  conceive  tiiat  they  act  wisely  and  rationally  in  paying 
homage  and  worship  to  fire,  as  the  emblem  of  the  divine  nature.    If,  therefore,  a  pro- 
phet were  to  go  to  them  and  inculcate  that  God  is  to  be  worshipped  without  any 
image,  and,  the  sooner  to  persuade  them,  were  to  have  recourse  to  miracles,  this  nation, 
warped  by  preconceived  opinions,  would  doubtless  consider  such  miracles  to  be  the 
deceptions  of  an  evil  demon,  if,  according  to  this  opinion,  they  thought  they  were  to 
judge  of  the  divinity  of  the  miracles  from  the  nature  and  character  of  the  doctrine. 
The  same  unquestionably  would  be  done  by  the  great  majority  of  men,  possessing  but 
a  moderate  share  of  intellect,  and  tinctured  from  early  duldhood  with  error  and  super- 
stition.   Moreover,  if  the  doctrines  be  indifferent  and  not  obvious  to  reason,  learned 
men  tell  us  we  are  to  consider  solely  the  magnitude  of  the  miracles,  and  to  put  our 
fiuth  in  that  side  which  recommends  itself  by  the  greater  and  more  remarkable  ones. 
Again,  therefore,  if  such  be  the  case,  miracles  are  of  use  to  none  but  the  acute  and 
perspicacious.    For  in  the  first  place,  none  of  those  who  possess  but  little  acumen,  or 
are  uninstructed  in  literature  and  art,  can  tell  what  is  and  what  is  not  indifferent^  or 
what  can  and  what  cannot  be  proved  by  reason.    The  common  people  do  not  care 
about  this,  much  less  understand  it:   and  even  among  the  learned  themselves  no 
slight  controversies  often  spring  up  on  such  a  question.     Besides,  scarcely  any 
doctrine  is  so  absurd  that  its  author  and  propounder  cannot  reclaim  it  firom  the 
class  of  indifierent  things,  and  contend  for  its  being  easily  susceptible  of  demon- 
stration by  the  help  of  reason.    But  supposing  there  is  controversy  with  regard 
to  this  matter  among  those  who  witness  tiie  performance  of  miracles,  how  many 


'  Namely  the  Stoics,  who  are  described  by  Cicero  as  reasoning  in  this  mann^,  De 
Divinatione,  lib.  1.  cap.  5. 6.  p.  3113.  3114.  tom.  9.  opp.  and  dsewhere. 
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genuine  and  proper  sense  thereof^  unquestionably  true :  Si 
oiTinatio  est,  oii  sunt,  "  If  there  be  divination,  or  presension  of 
fbture  events  (undiscoverable  by  men),  then  are  there  gods:" 

of  them  will  be  qualified  to  form  a  jnit  eBtimate  of  these  mJnclee,  and  to  compare 
them  with  each  o&er,  without  error?  It  is  notorious  that  in  no  case  do  diMonsiona 
anse  more  easily  than  m  a  question  of  comparison,  and  that  those  who  have  to  estimate 
the  relatiTe  excellence  of  things,  are  rarely  concordant  and  unanimous.  Nor  is  this 
much  to  be  wondered  at  For  setting  aside  the  difficulty  of  the  thing  itself  all  those 
impediments  which  usually  preclude  us  from  discerning  the  truth,  are  wont  to  obstruct 
cmr  sight  in  such  inquiries.  The  miracle  performed  by  our  Saviour  in  restoring  to  life 
the  already  putrid  body  of  Lazarus,  John  xl  was  of  Uie  highest  order.  But  let  us 
■appose,  that  at  that  time  a  fidse  prophet  among  the  Jews  had  commanded  fire  to 
descend  from  heaven.  What  a  subject  of  discord  would  the  comparison  of  these  two 
miracles  have  been  to  this  nation  f  For  my  own  part  I  am  convinced,  that  the  Jews 
would  have  been  torn  into  Actions,  and  that  the  fisdse.  prophet  would  have  had  as  many 
followers  as  our  Saviour.  Imagine  two  moi  to  go  to  the  Arabians,  who  inhabit  a 
district  destitute  of  water,  each  of  them  stating  his  mission  to  be  divine,  and  eadi  pro- 
mising a  miracle.  One  restores  a  dead  man  to  li£B;  the  other  produces  a  most  pleasant 
and  i^iolesome  fbuntain  in  the  dry  and  sterile  mountains  surrounding  Mecca  and 
Medina.  To  raise  a  dead  man  to  l^e  is  manifestly  a  greater  miracle  than  to  obtain 
water  out  of  the  sand.  But  if  I  know  an^  thing  of  human  nature,  that  incredible  love 
of  springs  and  water  which  is  notoriously  mnate  as  it  were  in  the  Arabians,  and  the 
religion  professed  by  them,  which  enjoins  frequent  ablutions  of  the  body,  would  cause 
many  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  latter  mirade.  So  great  is  the  wretchedness 
and  blindnesB  in  which  mankind  are  involved,  that  they  fluently  are  unwilling  to 
make  use  of  their  reason  when  they  are  able,  and  fluently  unable  when  they  are 
willing :  in  considenition  of  which  the  divine  goodness  and  wisdom  has  fortified  the 
truth  of  the  heavenly  doctrine  by  such  aiguments  as  appeal  to  the  senses  and  remove 
ua  &rther  from  the  risk  of  error.  IV.  It  seems  incompatible  with  the  wisdom  and 
benignity  of  God,  to  suffer  demons  hostile  to  mankind  and  the  truth,  freely  to  exercise 
the  powOT  they  have  received  firom  him,  in  order  to  thwart  the  divine  counsels  and 
lead  men  into  vice  and  error.  No  one,  I  imagine,  would  call  that  king  wiM  and 
anxious  for  the  welfiire  of  the  state,  who,  at  the  same  time  that  he  enact0  laws  most 
nsefnl  to  his  subjects,  permits  his  enemies  to  circulate  pernicious  doctrines  and  to  nave 
the  way  for  the  destruction  of  the  people,  supposing  he  had  the  power  of  resistiDg  these 
attempts.  V.  Lastly.  To  pass  over  what  has  been  already  observed  by  others,  it 
follows,  if  I  mistake  not,  as  a  consequence  from  this  opimon,  that  miracles  are  not 
necessary  to  all  those  who  call  themselves  the  ambasaadon  of  Grod,  but  only  to  such  as 
propound  indifferent  doctrines,  with  respect  to  which  unassisted  reason  is  unable  to 
decide  any  thing.  For  if  the  divinity  of  miracles  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  doc- 
trine in  confirmation  of  which  they  are  wrought,  being  consonant  with  sound  reasoit 
and  virtue,  those  precepts  which  are  in  accordance  with  reason,  for  example,  the  doctrine 
of  one  Grod,  would  require  no  miracles.  Therefore  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from, 
anppoeing  that  God  may  sometimes  stir  up  a  man  to  overthrow  superstitions  and  restore 
the  precepts  of  reason,  and  still  not  arm  him  with  the  power  of  working  miracles.  But 
those  crafty  impostors,  I  fbar,  who  seek  to  obtain  for  themselves  fiune  and  authority 
among  a  people  would  be  able  to  abuse  this  opinion  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own 
designs.  •  Mohammed,  it  is  well  known,  princip«dly  in  this  manner  silenced  the  Arabians 
who  demanded  of  him  miracles  ;  nor  are  some  of  his  foUowera  accustomed  to  return- 
any  other  answer  to  those  who  object  that  their  prophet  was  destitute  of  the  power  of 
proving  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  by  signs  and  wonders.  See  BoulanviUiers  Vie  de 
Mahomety  livr.  3.  p.  309.  Miracles,  say  they,  cannot  be  required  of  him  who  pro- 
poonds  doctrines  which  no  reasonable  man  can  repudiate:  and  tiiis  Mohammed  did,, 
who  sought  to  instil  into  men's  minds  what  nature  itself  teaches  every  one,  that  there  is 
only  one  God. 

II.  Such  being  the  case,  learned  men  I  think  have  done  wisely  in  opposing  this 
opinion  :  but  they  are  wrong,  in  my  opinion,  when  they  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
deny  altogether  that  a  demon  is  able  to  work  miracles.  They  advance. sufficiently 
weighty  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that  a  demon  haa 
the  unrestricted  power  of  performing  them,  and  that  divine  miracles  can  only  be 
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which,  in  their  language,  was  no  more  than  to  say,  understanding 
beinscs  superior  to  men. 

Wherefore  we  must  here  distinguish  of  oracles  and  predictions, 

distinguished  fhim  those  of  demons  hy  a  consideration  of  the  doctrine  itself:  but  in 
supporting  and  explaining  their  opinion,  they  seem  to  roe  to  be  sometimes  more 
ingenioos  and  at  others  less  cautious  than  they  ought.  To  speak  candidly,  they  would 
be  unwilling,  I  am  convince,  to  extend  to  me  the  same  liberty  which  they  have  them- 
selyes  assumed  when  confuting  the  dogmas  of  others. 

I.  This  opinion  does  not  remove  all  the  difficulties  besetting  this  question.  All  sen- 
sible men  will  admit,  what  indeed  we  have  already  admitted,  that  the  power  of  evil 
demons  is  not  sp  great  as  to  enable  them  to  disturb  the  laws  of  nature  and  perform  real 
miracles.  On  the  other  band,  however,  I  consider  it  to  be  unquestionable  that  demons 
are  stronger  and  more  poweifbl  than  men,  as  is  so  often  shown  in  scripture,  and  on 
that  account  can  do  many  things  which  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
have  the  appearance  of  miracles.  Who,  I  ask,  would  deny  that  a  demon  can  keep  a 
man  from  sinking  in  the  waters,  and  enable  hiin  to  walk  upright  in  the  sea  ?  And  yet 
to  spectators  this  would  appear  altogether  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  nature,  although  in 
reality  it  is  not  so.  This  example  has  been  already  adduced  by  G.  W.  Leibnitz, 
Quatrieme  Replique  a  la  troisieme  Response  de  Mr.  Clarke,  sect.  44.  diems  le  Recueil 
de  diverses  Pieces  sur  la  Philosophie  par  M.  Maizeaux,  tom.  1.  p.  60.  add  the  Cinquieme 
Ecrit  de  Mr.  Leibnitz,  sect.  117.  p.  144.  Amst.  1720—8.  For  who  is  not  aware  that 
in  the  eyes  of  the  generality  of  mortals  those  wonderful  works  which  exceed  the  power 
of  man  do  not  di#er  from  real  and  divine  miracles  ?  A  people  that  sees  any  one  fly 
aloft  through  the  air,  which  may  be  done  by  the  assistance  of  a  demon,  is  equally 
struck  and  moved  thereby,  as  it  would  be  by  seeing  water  converted  into  wine.  This 
opinion,  therefore,  does  not  do  away  with  the  difficulty  which  has  hitherto  harassed  so 
many  :  namely,  by  what  marks  can  real  and  divine  miracles  be  distinguished  from 
those  which  do  not  tmnscend  the  power  of  demons  ?  For  although  sagacious  and 
learned  men  may  not  be  easily  deceived  in  this  matter,  the  case  nevertheless  is  other- 
wise with  the  multitude :  and  as  miracles  concern  all  men,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be 
such  a  criterion  as  is  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all.  The  champions  of  thiJB 
opinion,  I  am  aware,  can  have  recourse  to  three  modes  of  getting  out  of  this  difficulty : 
They  will  either  deny  that  demons  possess  the  power  of  doing  those  things  which  can 
excite  great  wonder,  or  they  will  say  that  the  means  of  distinguishing  between  the  two 
kinds  of  prodigies,  must  be  drawn  from  the  nature  and  diaracter  of  the  doctrine  itself,, 
or  lastly,  they  will  assert  that  Grod  would  not  suffer  dbmons  to  exercise  this  power 
when  the  interests  of  religion  and  truth  are  at  stake.  But  if  they  select  the  last  of 
these  modes  they  in  a  certain  measure  will  abandon  their  own  cause,  and  pass  over  to 
the  opinion  entertained  by  Dr.  Cudworth  and  ourselves :  not  to  mention  that  the  ex- 
plication they  give  of  the  passages  of  scripture  in  which  mention  is  made  of  ihe 
miracles  of  Satan  and  his  ministers,  sufficiently  prove  that  they  are  altogether  opposed 
to  this  hypothesis.  For  why  should  they  interpret  the  whole  of  them  as  referring  to 
frauds  and  deceptions,  if  they  suppose  the  natural  power  possessed  by  demons,  of  deceiving 
mankind  by  prodigies,  to  be  controlled  and  restraint  by  the  divine  goodness  and 
wisdom  ?  For  if  such  were  their  opinion  they  might  with  perfect  consistency  concede 
that  these  passages  treat  of  prodigies  performed  by  evil  demons  ?  If  they  adopt  the 
second  mode,  they  will  themselves  &11  into  all  the  snares  which  they  have  laid  for  their 
adversaries.  Lastly,  if  they  take  the  first,  they  will  not  only  offend  against  common 
sense  and  the  authority  of  sacred  writ,  but  will  also  admit  the  certainty  of  that  which 
they  themselves  deny,  that  we  know  the  extent  of  the  power  possessed  by  demons,  and 
the  limits  which  are  prescribed  to  it. 

I I.  The  advocates  of  this  opinion,  although  sparing  neither  ingenuity  nor  labour, 
nevertheless  do  not  interpret  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  miracles  either  of 
(he  prince  of  evil  spirits  himself  or  his  ministers  are  spoken  of,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
iati^  those  who  attentively  examine  the  whole  matter.  They  suppose,  forsootn,  that 
all  passages  of  the  kind  refer  to  the  frauds,  impostures,  and  delusions  of  the  ememies  of 
the  heavenly  truth,  but  many  others  as  well  as  myself  will  not  easily  be  persuaded  of  this. 
I  shall  now  pass  over  the  miracles  of  the  magicians  in  Egypt,  and  &e  history  of  the 
woman  who  is  said  to  have  raised  Samuel  from  the  dead,  and  shall  merely  touch  upon 
the  sayings  of  Moses,  Christ,  and  St.  Paul,  which  bear  upon  this  subject,  Deut.  xiii. 
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after  the  same  maimer  as  we  did  before  c^  miracles,  that  they 
may  be  of  two  kinds.  First,  such  as  might  proceed  only  from 
the  natural  presaging  power  of  created  spirit  superior  to  nten, 

1—5  ;  Matt  xxhr.  34;  2  Thesa.  ii.  9.  18.  11.  l'  They  eappote  Moses  to  have  meant 
to  forewarn  the  Jewkh  people  that  in  after  time  prophets  would  arise  by  the  p«r- 
miasion  of  God  who  would  attempt  by  frauds  and  impostures  to  tum  them  away  from 
the  true  religion.  Not  to  speak  at  present  of  the  meaning  of  Moses*  words,  I  cannot 
assent  to  this  interpretation  for  the  following  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  Moses 
declares  that  the  fiilsehood  of  these  wonders  will  be  manifest  if  the  Israelites  will 
attend  to  the  doctrine  of  the  man  who  performs  them.  He  therefore  denies  that  the 
people  can  discern  frt>m  the  nature  of  the  miracle  itself  whether  it  is  true  er  fidse. 
But  frauds,  impostures,  and  &llacies  can  easily  be  detected  by  considering  them  by 
tbemselTes  alone,  nor  is  there  any  need  of  comparing  the  doctrines  of  these  fictitious 
miracles,  in  order  to  expose  their  absurdity.  Again,  if  the  divine  man  wished  to 
fortify  his  countrymen  against  impostures,  he  undoubtedly  would  have  supplied  them 
with  a  different  rule,  namely  this :  **Do  not  put  faith  in  those  men,  but  be  certain  that 
they  are  deluding  you.  Appoint  therefore  wise  and^  experienced  men,  and  command 
thecB  to  inquire  accurately  into  the  nature  of  the  miracle.  Those  prodigies,  believe 
me,  will  not  bear  examination,  but  the  arts  by  which  these  impostors  seek  to  delude 
our  minds  will  immediately  be  made  manifest  to  the  whole  people."  There  is  no  one,  I 
imagine,  but  must  be  sensible  that  no  wiser  or  better  law  than  this  could  be  given  for 
fort^ng  the  minds  of  the  multitude  against  imposture.  For  when  once  a  firaud  of  Uie 
kind  is  detected  and  exposed,  all  hope  of  deceiving  men  by  them  is  for  the  future  cut 
ofL  Moses,  therefore,  beyond  doubt  would  have  ^ven  this  law  if  he  had  been 
speaking  of  foUades  and  counterfeit  miracles.  Besides,  Moses  says  that  God  will 
Bufibr  these  miracles  to  be  performed  in  order  to  prove  the  minds  of  the  Israelites, 
and  to  know  whether  they  still  continue  to  love  the  Lord,  their  God.  But  whatever 
is  to  test  the  piety  of  a  whole  people,  must  necessarily  be  something  superior  to 
those  juggling  tricks,  by  which  impostors  delude  a  rude  and  unlettered  mob,  and  of 
which  in  populous  nations  there  are  always  persons  fully  able  to  detect  and  expose 
the  follacy.  Such  a  temptation  would  not  have  pertained  to  the  whole  people, 
to  whom  Moses  however  denounces  it,  but  to  those  only  who  should  be  preventkl 
dtber  by  their  own  natural  stupidity,  or  by  ignorance,  from  understanding  those  im- 
postors* arts.  Neither  do  they  gain  any  thing  who  suppose  that  Moses  in  these 
words  did  not  foretell  things  which  were  assuredly  about  to  happen,  but  meant  merely 
that  if  any  thing  of  the  Kind  should  happen,  the  Israelites  were  to  persevere  in  the 
lore  and  worship  of  the  Supreme  Beipg.  See  J.  Seroes,  ibid.  p.  1^9.  For  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  present  question  thai  Moses  is  speaking  of  things  which  can  take 
place,  although  they  may  not  do  so  in  reality.  Wherefore,  I  have  no  -doubt  but  that 
ibis  prophecy  is  to  be  understood  of  such  aigns  -and  wonders,  as  have  in  reference  to 
mankind  no  less  force  than  true  miracles.  2.  They  assert  that  our  Saviour  in  like 
manner,  Blatt.  xxiv.  24.  speaks  solely  of  impostures  hr  which  folse  Messiahs  were 
about  to  induce  the  people  to  put  faith  in  them.  I  will  grant  that  the  Greek  words 
admit  of  this  interpretation,  and  also  that  the  class  against  which  our  Saviour  is 
guarding  his  followers,  was  numerous  and  fertile  in  counterfeit  prodigies :  as  we  may 
learn  from  Joeephus  alone:  but  notwithstanding  this,  I  conceive  that  something 
greater  is  meant.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  me  not  at  all  improbable  that  our 
Saviour,  if  he  had  meant  his  words  to  be  understood  of  mere  deceptions,  would  have 
agnified  that  nothing  more  than  attention  and  dili^nt  examination  would  be  necessary 
fiff  their  detection.  Again,  he  foretels  that  the  mimcles  would  be  so  remarkable  that 
even  the  eJeet  would  be  deceived  by  them,  unless  fortified  by  divine  assistance.  The 
olect  I  hold  to  be  those  saints,  who  God  foresaw  would  continue  in  the  foith  to  the  end 
cf  their  lives,  and  whom  he  therefore  elected  to  be  made  partaken  of  eternal  lifo.  If 
any  one  takes  this  word  in  a  more  general  sense,  and  supposes  it  to  comprehend  all 
Christians,  as  many,  I  am  aware  do,  still  this  interpretation  will  not  sfSod  the  question 
at  issue.  In  the  fiiyt  place,  therefore,  it  is  evident  from  these  words  that  the  miracles 
spoken  of  by  our  Saviour  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  produce  a  greater  efiect  upon  those 
who  are  without  than  upon  those  who  possess  the  true  foith.  But  who  is  not  aware 
that  the  impostures  of  jugglers  and  quacks  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  things  which 
differently  affect  the  followers  of  Christ  and  his  adversaries  ?    The  mists  cast  before 
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whether  called  angels  or  demons.  For  tiiese  being  supposed  to 
have  not  only  clearer  understandings  than  men,  and  a  greater 
insight  into  nature,  but  also  by  reason  of  their  agility  and  in- 

men's  eyes  bj  impostois  are  not  dispelled  by  fiuth  and  piety,  but  by  reason  and  atten- 
tion, which  are  common  to  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good.  For  which  reason,  as  daily 
experience  shows  us,  those  of  the  fiutbftil  who  are  gifted  with  only  a  moderate  share 
of  perspicacity,  are  sometimes  much  sooner  deceiTsd  by  such  arts  than  unbelieTers  of 
cultivated  intellect  In  the  next  place,  it  is  clear  from  the  same  words,  that  Christ  is 
speaking  in  this  passage  of  such  prodigies  as  require  divine  assistance  and  grace,  to  pre- 
rent  men  from  being  misled  by  them.  And  we  know  that  those  who  wish  to  expose  the 
impostures  of  jugglers  haye  no  need  of  the  special  assistance  of  providence,  but  merely 
of  the  exercise  of  tiie  mental  foculties  which  they  possess  by  nature.  But  the  case  is 
fhr  otherwise  with  those  prodigies  which  cotmterfeit  the  form  and  appearance  of  true 
miracles.  For  the  elect,  who  firmly  believe  in  the  wisdom,  providence,  and  goodness 
of  G^,  who  **  know  whom  they  have  believed,**  2  Tim.  L  12,  and  are  no  longer 
**  carried  about  with  eveiy  wind  of  doctrine,**  £ph.  iv.  14,  more  easily  overcome  the 
power  of  these  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  that  not  by  their  own  strength,  but  by 
virtue  of  divine  grace,  which  has  established  their  hearts  so  as  no  longer  to  waver,  Heb. 
xiii  9.  The  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  resides  in  their  minds  is  more  powerful 
than  all  the  miracles  by  which  the  slaves  of  the  evil  one  may  attempt  to  confirm  their 
own  impious  errors.  **  Though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel 
than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed,**  GaL  i.  8.  Neither,  n  I 
am  not  mistaken,  are  they  more  fortunate  in  evading  the  force  of  the  passage,  2  Thess. 
ii  9.  10.  1 1.  wherem  St.  Paul  is  treating  of  the  mhracles  of  Antichrist  For  even  con- 
ceding that  the  words  which  the  apostle  there  purposely  accumulates  together  to  show 
the  greatness  of  the  miracles  of  Antichrist,  wAvy  iwdfui,  Kal  vtifiiioiQ,  xai  ripaa* 
f(/Movc  may  conveniently  be  expounded  of  frauds  and  empty  imposture,  which, 
however  I  should  hardly  admit ;  still,  as  has  ahready  been  most  justly  observed  by 
Dr.  Cuaworth,  the  words  xar*  Mpytutv  rov  Xarava  preclude  this  interpretation. 
[Des  Vceux,  (>itique  du  Livre  de  M.  Montgeron,  torn.  1.  lett.  2.  p.  65.  eludes  this  in 
a  different  way,  and  expounds  the  word  "SaTavae  of  Antichrist :  he  also  ranks  the 
miracles  of  the  magicians  among  finauds,  p.  66.  But  the  whole  of  his  alignment  on  the 
subject,  is  weak  and  unsound.]  For  the  practice  of  imposture  and  the  deception  of 
the  unwary  vulgar,  there  is  no  need  of  the  power  of  Satan,  but  simply  of  a  crafty  and 
'  versatile  intellect  Again,  Grod  we  are  told,  to  punish  the  sins  of  men,  sufiers  Antichrist 
to  work  such  great  miracles  by  the  help  and  power  of  Satan,  in  order  that  those  who 
were  unwilling  to  obey  the  truth  may  believe  lies.  But  this  temptation  would  be  but 
slight,  and  the  punishment  might  be  evaded  by  those  for  whom  it  was  destined,  if  God 
sofiered  such  a  fiuxie  to  be  acted  by  certain  crafty  impostors.  The  more  sagacious  and 
intelligent,  unless  God  were  to  dazzle  their  mental  perception  by  some  miracle,  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  firaudsof  Antichrist,  and  avoiding  his  snares.  Lastly, 
the  apostle  is  manifestly  predictmg  that  the  miracles  hereafter  about  to  be  performed 
by  Antichrist,  in  order  to  draw  wicked  and  impious  men  to  himself,  would  be  strange 
and  wonderfril,  such  as  never  happened  before.  But  what  would  there  be  wonderfol 
and  unprecedented  in  jugglers  coming  forth,  and  by  certain  ludicrous  tricks  im- 
posing upon  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  people?  The  same  tiling  was  done  long 
before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  history  of  every  nation  is  full  of  the  frilse  and 
counterfeit  prodigies  by  which  the  Pagan  priests  decdved  the  people.  There  was  no 
reason  why  St  Paul  should  describe  in  sudi  splendid  language  the  deeds  by  which  the 
enemy  of  Christ  was  about  to  signalize  his  coming,  if  his  prodigies  were  not  to  be 
greater  than  those  which  had  formerly  been  performed  by  the  priests  of  iE^sculapius 
and  Serapis.  I  shall  pass  over  the  passages  adduced  by  Dr.  Gudworth  from  the 
Revelations  of  St  John,  which  are  still  plainer  even  than  the  above,  for  example, 
chap.  xiii.  1 S.  where  a  certain  minister  of  Antichrist  is  said  to  be  about  to  cause  fire 
to  come  down  from  heaven  ;  a  prodigy  which,  I  imagine,  no  one  would  dass  among 
&Ilacies  and  impostures.  ' 

II.  Between  these  two  opinions  lies  the  one  entertained  by  Dr.  Cudworth,  which 
meets  all  the  doubts  besetting  this  argument,  and  entirely  accords  with  the  passages  of 
sacred  writ  [Des  Vceux  also  adopts  nearly  the  same  view.  Critique  Generate  du 
Livre  de  M.  Montgeron,  tom.  1 .  p.  29.  30.  &c  where  there  is  a  long,  but  occasionally 
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vimbilUy,  opportunity  of  knowing  thing?  remotely  distant,  and 
of  being  privy  to  men's  seoret  machinations  and  consultations; 
it  is  easily  conceivable  that  many  future  events  nigh  at  hand, 

perplexed  and  inelegant,  dinertation  on  the  power  and  eflkacy  of  miradee.]  Thk 
opinion  leares  to  evil  demons  the  power  of  performing  works  wbidi  strike  mankind 
with  the  greatest  wonderland  have  the  form  and  appearance  of  miracles :  bat  it  denies 
that  thi7  can  use  this  power  to  defeat  the  divine  counsels  and  assault  the  true  religion. 
How  for  God  suffisrs  Satan  to  exercise  the  power  which  he  possesses,  in  the  kin^om 
of  nature,  no  mortal  would  be  rash  enough  to  assert  But  in  the  kingdom  of 
grace  God  never  permits  him  to  make  use  of  this  power,  except  in  two  cases : 
first,  when  he  considers  it  necessary  to  prore  those  who  beliere  in  him,  Deut  xiii  4. 
&C.  aeocndlj,  when  he  has  by  a  most  just  judgment  determined  to  delirer  the  men 
who  have  long  despised  the  voice  of  truUi  into  the  power  of  those  who  are  themselves 
imbued  and  insh  to  imbue  others  with  pernicious  errors.  Matt.  xxiv.  24.  2  Thess.  ii  1 1. 
But  diould  thk  happen  to  take  place,  God  nevertheless  takes  care  that  his  own  people 
who  may  be  living  amongst  the  wicked,  suffer  no  harm  from  the  miracles  performed  by 
the  enemies  of  truth,  and  strengthens  and  confirms  the  elect,  so  that  they  remam 
nnahaken  in  the  feith  which  they  have  received.  Matt  xxiv.  24.  Thus  neither  are  evil  spirits 
deprived  of  the  power  which  according  to  the  authority  of  scripture  thc^  possess,  nor  is 
any  injury  done  to  the  divine  virtues  and  perfections.  By  adopting  this  opinion,  1.  we 
get  rid  of  the  whole  of  that  otherwise  long  and  very  intricate  question  respecting  the 
distinctive  marks  of  miracles.  For  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire,  by  what  signs  the 
mimdes  either  of  God  himself  and  his  angels,  or  of  good  and  wicked  demons,  may  be 
distinguished,  if  we  are  certain  that  the  supreme  B&ng  only  very  rarely  permits  evil 
spirits  to  make  trial  of  their  power,  and  when  he  does  happen  to  permit  this,  he  care- 
fully provides  for  the  safety  of  his  own  people.  2.  It  is  evident  from  thence,  that 
miracles  of  themselves  are  indubitable  signs  of  the  true  religion,  and  that  the  most 
simple  even  may  ^ut  foith  in  them  without  iear  of  danger  or  error,  and  without  enter- 
ing into  any  examination  of  the  doctrine;  a  task  for  which  but  few  are  Qualified :  which 
bong  established,  all  that  can  be  advanced  against  the  argument  which  we  draw  firom 
the  miracles  of  Christ  in  proof  of  his  divine  authority,  foils  at  once  to  the  ground.  8. 
This  doctrine  is  clearly  in  accordance  with  all  the  passages  of  sacred  writ,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  the  miracles  and  prodigies  both  of  the  prince  of  darkness  and  his 
servants,  and  supplies  an  easy  as  well  as  neat  and  apt  interpretation  of  thcon.  This  I 
consider  to  be  already  evident  firom  what  I  have  remarked  a  little  above  in  reference 
to  some  oi  those  passages:  I  shall  now,  according  to  my  promise,  add  a  few  observa- 
tions upon  the  miracles  of  the  Egyptian  magicimis  and  tiie  raising  of  Samuel  firom  the 
dead. 

The  miracles  said  to  have  been  performed  by  the  Egyptian  magicians,  to  destroy  the 
efficacy  of  those  of  Moses,  are  considered  by  some  to  contain  so  much  matter  of  doubt 
and  inexplicable  difficulty,  that  they  think  it  better  to  leave  the  whole  question 
undecided  than  to  refer  to  their  cause  and  origin.  This  has  been  done  not  long  ago  by 
the  most  ingenious  J.  Saurin,  Disoours  Sur  la  Bible,  torn.  2.  p.  48.  who,  to  spetik  can- 
didly, however,  seems  to  me  to  have  unnecessarilv  magnified  the  difiicuHies,  and  to 
have  sought  for  knots  in  a  rush.  The  generality  of  interpreters  suppose  this  class  of 
men  to  have  perfiMrmed  what  is  recorded  of  them  by  the  aid  of  demons.  [Far 
different,  however,  is  the  view  of  Reinbeck  in  A.  Conf.  tom.  4.  where  there  is  a 
long  dissertation  on  miracles;  who  aigues  that  the  magicians  performed  neither  true  nor 
folK  miracles.  In  which  he  is  most  certamly  wrong.]  Others,  however,  contend  that 
the  magicians  made  use  of  no  instruments  but  their  own  ingenuity  and  sleight  of  hand, 
whidi  opinion  has  lately  been  maintained  with  great  skill  and  acutenees  by  J.  Serces, 
Traits  des  Miracles,  p.  157.  [Le  Moine  Bibl  Raisonn^e,  tom.  41.  p.  170.  which 
is  opposed  p.  172.1  For  my  own  part,  on  considering  the  whole,  I  incline  to  the 
opinion  of  those  vnio  suppose  demons  to  have  had  some  hand  in  the  matter.  For, 
passing  over  what  has  been  long  ago  remarked  by  others,  if  the  magicians  had  done 
every  thing  by  fraud  and  cunning,  Moses  could  not  have  better  consulted  the  interests 
of  himself  and  the  sacred  cause  he  was  defending,  than  by  unmasking  the  crafty 
impostors,  and  exposing  their  secret  arts  to  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians.  Thns  all 
thor  authority  would  have  vanished,  and  Egypt,  being  now  made  aware  of  the  fhiuds 
and  impostures  of  the  magidans,  would  no  longer  have  entrusted  either  their  religion 
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which  cannot  he  foreknown  by  men,  may  be.  (probably  at  least) 
foreseen  bjr  them ;  and  that  without  anjr  miraculous  divine  reve- 
lation^ their  causes  being  already  in  bemg.     As  men  learned  in 

or  state  to  so  flagitious  a  brotherhood;  in  short,  there  would  probably  have  been  no 
necessity  for  new  and  frequently  repeated  miracles  to  turn  the  heart  of  Pharaoh.  [See 
Tartarotti,  Bel  Congresso  Notturno,  p.  373.  &c.]  Therefore  as  the  divine  ambassador 
did  not  do  this,  but  sought  rather^ to  influence  the  king's  mind  by  the  number  of  his 
miracles,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  proof^  I  consider,  that  the  magicians  in  their  contest  with 
Moses  were  fortified  not  so  muc^  with  impostures  as  with  the  aid  of  demons.  And 
lest  this  should  appear  surprising,  I  wish  it  to  be  remembered  in  the  first  place,  as  it 
will  relieve  the  question  of  many  difficulties,  that  the  state  of  Egypt  and  its  Idng  at 
that  time  was  such  that  Grod  consistently  with  his  goodness  and  justice  might  permit 
a  demon  to  deceive  men's  eyes,  and  to  exercise  his  power  for  the  purpose  of  misleading 
this  in&tuated  nation.  This  is  sufliciently  evident  both  from  the  whole  of  history  and 
from  the  words  of  God  himself,  in  which  he  threatens  that  he  will  **  harden  Pharaoh's 
heart,**  Exod.  iv.  21.  vii  3.  For  G^  is  not  wont  to  harden  any  but  those  who 
obstinately  and  wickedly  resist  truth  and  the  divine  counsels.  Secondly,  the  miracles 
of  the  magicians  are  not  such  as  subvert  the  laws  of  nature,  or  cannot  well  be  per- 
formed by  a  demon.  They  first  of  all  cause  the  rods  which  they  cast  down  to  become 
serpents,  Exod.  vii.  II.  12.  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  this  :  for  I  do  not  suppose 
that  the  demons  either  really  changed  the  rods  into  serpents,  or  produced  serpents  bjr 
their  own  power,  or,  lastly,  suddenly  generated  these  reptiles  from  the  seed  <^  serpents 
[Le  Brun,  Histoire  Crit  des  Practiques  Superat.  lib.  1.  supposes  the  demon  to  hare 
performed  this  by  the  rapidity  of  motion]  :  on  the  contraiy,  I  grant  that  none  of  ti^eae 
could  be  done  by  the  power  of  a  demon.  In  my  opinion  certain  demons  were  at  hand 
to  assist  them,  and  having  suddenly^  snatched  up  the  rods,  cast  down  serpents,  of  which 
there  were  at  that  time  immense  numbers  in  Egypt  They  next  turn  water  into  blood, 
or  rather  gave  it  the  colour  of  blood,  Exod.  vlL  22.  This  is  a  sort  of  prodigy  that  might 
be  performed  in  a  certain  measure  by  those  who  are  skilled  in  natural  science.  Thus 
after  the  magicians  had  struck  the  water  with  their  rods,  one  or  more  demons  tinged  it 
with  a  red  colour,  so  that  what  appeared  water  before  seemed  to  the  Egyptians  to  be 
blood.  Thirdlv,  they  fill  Egypt  with  a  multitude  of  frogs,  Exod.  viil  7.  But  what 
difiiculty  woula  it  be  for  a  demon  to  collect  a  number  of  frogs  frx)m  the  neighbouring 
fens,  and  distribute  them  through  the  houses,  villages,  and  towns.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
that  we  should  suppose  this  to  have  been  done  instantaneously.  The  rest  of  Moses' 
miracles  the  Egyptian  sorcerers  are  not  said  to  have  imitated,  nor  were  tiiey  able  to 
imitate  them,  beoiuse  they  surpassed  the  power  of  demons. 

The  witch  of  Endor,  by  whom  the  deceased  Samuel  is  said  to  have  been  presented 
alive  before  king  Saul,  1  Sam.  xxviii  was  not  long  ago  the  subject  of  a  temperate  and 
learned  controversy  between  two  -eminent  achokos,  the  late  J.  Fr.  Buddeus  and  the 
able  and  erudite  Genevese  theolog^  J.  Alph.  Turretinus.  The  latter,  Dissertat.  pro 
Veritate  Religionis  Christianae,  supposes  the  woman  to  bare  passed  off  some  optical 
deception  upon  Saul,  [So  also  Ant  Van  Oalen,  De  Oraculis,  p.  23.  24.1  The  former, 
both  in  his  Historia  Ecclesiast.  Yet  Testam.  torn.  2.  p.  306.  &c.  and  m  a  particular 
Diss.  Epistolica  ad  August.  Gotth.  GrafiSum  de  Pythonissa  Endorea,  published  at  Jena 
in  4to.  maintains  that  she  was  assisted  by  a  demon,  who  personated  Samuel.  Turre* 
tinus'  opinion  is  defended  at  great  length  and  with  much  elegance  by  Jac.  Serces, 
Traits  des  Miracles,  p.  203.  Sue  with  whose  dissertation,  however,  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  compare  what  is  renlarked  in  illustration  as  well  as  in  defence  of  and  opposi- 
tion to  it  in  La  Bibliotheque  Baisonn6e,  published  at  Amsterdam,  tom.  4.  par.  2.  p. 
435.  J.  Saurin,  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Reformed  French  theologians,  espouses  an 
opinion  intermediate  between  these  two,  the  respective  arguments  of  which  he  also 
enumerates,  Discours  sur  hi  Bible,  tom.  i.  p.  466.  &c  For  he  supposes  God  himself 
to  have  caused  Samuel  really  to  appear  before  Saul.  [This  opinion  is  acutely  defended 
by  Le  Brun,  Hist.  Critique  de  Superstit.  tom.  4.  as  also  by  Launoy.  See  Biblioth. 
Nouv.  tom.  6.  p.  363.  &c.  See  also  a  specific  Diss,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  Memoir, 
tom.  5.  p.  338.  &c]  For  my  owu  part,  having  examined  the  aiguments  on  each  side, 
I  profoss  myself  &vourabIe  to  the  opinion,  though  not  to  the  fullest  extent,  of  those 
who  hold  Saul  to  have  been  deceived  by  a  demon.  Certainly  none  accords  more  aptlv 
with  the  words  of  Scripture ;  and  Grod  could  permit  this  to  be  done  consistently  with 
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astronomy  can  foretell  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  to  the 
Tulgar  are  altogether  unforeknowable ;  and  as  princes  or  states- 
men, that  are  furnished  with  great  intelligence,  foreign  and 
domestic,  can  presage  more  of  war  and  peace,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  ot  the  events  of  kingdoms,  than  ignorant  plebeians. 
And  such  were  those  predictions  which  Democritus,  though 
otherwise  much  addicted  to  atheism,  allowed  of;  Cicero  writing 
thus  of  him:*  Plurimis  locis,  gravis  auctor  Democritus  pree- 
sensionem  rerum  futurarum  comprobat,  ^^  Democritus,  a  grave 
writer,  doth  in  many  places  approve  of  the  presension  of  future 
events.'*  The  reason  whereof  was,  because  he  supposed  certain 
understanding  beings  superior  to  men,  called  by  him  idols,^ 
which  having  a  larger  comprehension  of  thin^,  and  other 
advantages  of  Jmowledge,  could  therefore  foreteU  many  future 
events  toat  men  were  ignorant  of.  And  though  perhaps  it  ma^ 
be  thought  that  Democritus  would  not  have  entertamed  this 
opinion  of  the  foreknowledge  of  human  events,  had  he  not 
asserted  the  necessity  of  all  human  actions  and  volitions,  but 
held  liberty  of  will,  as  Epicurus  afterwards  did  (as  if  this  were 
inconsistent  with  all  manner  of  presage,  and  probable  or  con- 
jectural foreknowledge);  yet  is  it  certain  that  there  is  not  so 
much  contingency  in  all  human  actions,  by  reason  of  this  liberty 
of  will,  as  heretofore  was  by  £picurus,  and  still  is  by  many 
supposed ;  it  being  plain  tiiat  men  act  aocording  to  an  appear- 
ance of  good,  and  that  in  many  oases  and  circumstances  it  may 
be  foreknown,  without  any  divine  revelation,  what  such  or  such 
persons  would  do.  As  for  example,  that  a  voluptuous  person, 
having  a  strong  temptation  to  satisfy  his  sensual  appetite,  and 
that  without  incurring  any  inconvemence  of  shame  or  punish- 
ment, would  readily  dose  with  the  same.  Besides  which,  such 
invisible  spirits,  as  angels  or  demons,  may  sometimes  predict 
also  what  themselves  cause  and  effect. 

Secondly,  there  is  another  sort  of  predictions  of  future  events, 
which  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  natiiral  presaging  faculty  of  any 

his  wisclom  and  goodness.  For  Saul^  impiety  had  hitherto  been  so  flagrant  4hat  he  was 
not  unworthy  of  being  delivered  up  to  the  snares  and  wiles  of  Satan.  Neither  is  the 
thing  itself  ibat  took  place  too  great  for  a  demon  to  perform.  For  i  do  tiot  suppose 
that  the  wicked  spirit  either  formed  a  body  resembling  Samuel  out  of  air  or  produced 
a  spectre,  but  I  consider  him  to  have  deceived  the  eyes  of  Saul  by  an  optical  illusion^ 
Budi  as,  it  is  well  known,  we  frequently  see  practised  at  the  present  day,  by  which  the 
inexperienced  can  be  so  &r  misled  as  to  fiwcy  that  they  see  men  when  they  only 
behold  their  images  and  resemblances.  [See  Tartarotti,  Del  Congresso  Nottumo,  p. 
383.  &c]  The  precise  nature  of  this  artifice  it  is  not  my  business  to  explain :  I  am 
satisfied,  however,  that  a  demon,  if  permitted  by  the  supreme  Being,  is  well  qualified 
to  perform  such  deceptions.  This  opinion  is  not  entirely  at  variance  with  the  view  of 
those  who  refer  the  whole  matter  to  mllades :  neither  does  it  altogether  accord  with  it, 
but  in  a  certain  respect  combines  those  who  ascribe  it  either  to  human  cunning  or  to 
the  power  of  demons. 


J  above. 
VOL.  III. 


•  De  Divinat.  b'b.  1.    [Cap.  3.  p.  3111.  torn.  9.  opp.] 
'  On  these  idols  e(  Democntus  we  have  discoursed  largely  i 
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such  created  epirits,  but  only  to  the  aupematural  preedence  of 
God  Almi^ty^  or  a  Being  infinitely  perfect:  as  when  events 
remotely  distant  in  time,  luad  of  which  there  are  yet  no  imme- 
diate causes  actually  in  being,  which  also  depena  upon  many 
circumstances,  and  a  long  series  of  things,  any  one  of  whidb 
being  otherwise  would  alter  the  case ;  as  likewise  upon  much 
uncertainty  of  human  volitions,  which  are  not  always  necessarily 
linked  and  concatenated  with  what  goes  before,  but  often  loose 
and  free;  and  upon  that  contingency,  that*  arises  from  the 
indiffereney  or  equality  of  eligibihty  m  objects.  Lastly,  such 
things  as  do  not  at  all  depend  upon  external  circumstances 
neither,  nor  are  caused  by  things  natural  anteceding,  but  by 
some  supernatural  power;  I  say,  when  such  future  events  as 
these  are  foretold,  and  accordingly  come  to  pass,  this  can  be 
ascribed  to  no  other  but  such  a  being  as  comprehends,  sways, 
and  governs  all,  and  is,  by  a  peculiar  privil^e  or  prerogative  of 
its  own  nature,  omniscient.  Epicurus,  though  really  he  there- 
fore rejected  divination  and  prediction  of  future  events,  because 
he  denied  providence;  yet  did  he  pretend  this  further  reason 
also  against  it,  because  it  was  a  thing  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  liberty  of  will,  and  destructive  of  the  same  :*  'H  fiavrudi 
aviiirapicTOc*  «t  8l  Kot  hnapicriKfi,  ovdlv  trap  rifia^  ^8i|  ra  yivojitva, 
*^  Diviuation  is  a  thing  which  hath  no  existence,  nor  possibility 
in  nature :  and  if  there  were  such  a  thing,  it  would  take  away 
all  liberty  of  will,  and  leave  nothing  in  men's  own  power." 
Thus  also  Cameades,  in  Cicero,^  maintained,  Ne  ApoUinem 
quidem  futura  posse  dicere,  nisi  ea,  quorum  causas  natura  ita 
contineret,  ut  ea  fieri  neoesse  esset,  *^  That  Apollo  himself  was 
not  able  to  foretell  any  future  events,  other  than  such  as  had 
necessary  causes  in  nature  antecedent."  And  some  Christian 
Theists^  of  later  times  have,  in  like  manner,  denied  to  God 
Almighty  all  foreknowledge  of  human  actions,  upon  the  same 
pretence,  as  being  both  inconsistent  with  men's  liberty  of  will, 
and  destructive  thereof.  For,  say  they,  if  men's  actions  be  free, 
then  are  they  unforeknowable,  they  having  no  necessary  causes ; 

^  Diogenes  Laeitius,  lib.  10.segin.  135.  p.  660.  In  the  published  copy,  howero', 
this  passage  is  different  firom  the  one  here  given.  For  in  it  the  opinion  of  Epi- 
curus finiAes  with  these  words:  Ov$kv  xpAc  iJfiac^yiiriovrA  ycv^/ic^a,  **  The  events 
which  take  place  are  to  be  considered  as  not  pertaining  to  us."  The  meaning  of  these 
words,  however,  does  not  differ  from  that  expressed  by  Dr.  Cudworth.  The  words 
ftap  rifiaQ  stand  in  all  the  editions  of  Laertius  previous  to  that  of  Meibomius ;  who 
first  gave  the  emendation  wph^  i^/mct  and,  as  I  consider,  advisedly.  But  ujpon  what 
authority  Dr.  Cudworth  has  changed  i)yif rlot^  into  ^^if,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

*  De  Fato,  cap.  14.  p.  3281.  torn.  9.  opp. 

*  That  this  is  the  opinion  of  Sodnus*  followers  and  some  others  is  well  known  to 
those  who  have  made  the  various  and  discordant  opinions  of  Christians  their  study. 
See  Faustus  Sodnus,  Pnelection.  Theologic.  cap.  8.  9.  10.  f.  82.  Ac  Jo.  Crellius,  On 
God  and  the  Divine  Attributes^  cap.  24.  p.  223,  of  the  Dutch  version.  Val.  Schmalxius, 
Contra  Fransium,  p.  472.  473. 
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and  again^  if  there  be  any  foreknowledge  of  them,  then  can  they 
not  be  free,  thej  being  ipso  facto  necessitated  thereby.  But  as 
it  is  certain  that  prescience  does  not  destroy  the  liberty  of  man's 
will,  or  impose  any  necessity  upon  it,  men's  actions  being  not 
therefore  future,  because  they  are  foreknown,  but  therefore  fore- 
known, because  future ;  and  were  a  thing  never  so  contingent, 
yet  upon  supposition  that  it  will  be  done,  it  must  needs  have 
been  future  m)m  all  eternity :  so  is  it  extreme  arrogance  for 
men,  because  themselves  can  naturally  foreknow  nothing  but  by 
some  causes  antecedent,  as  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon,  there- 
fore to  presume  to  measure  the  Knowl^ge  of  God  Almighty 
according  to  the  same  scantling,  and  to  denv  him  the  prescience 
of  human  actions,  not  considering  that,  as  his  nature  is  incom- 
prehensible, so  his  knowledge  may  well  be  looked  upon  by  us  as 
such  too ;  that  which  is  past  our  finding  out,  and  too  wonderful  for 
us.  However,  it  must  be  acknowledged  for  an  undoubted  truth, 
that  no  created  being  can,  naturally,  and  of  itself,  foreknow  any 
fnture  events,  otherwise  than  in  and  by  their  causes  anteceding. 
If  therefore  we  shall  find  that  there  have  been  predictions  of 
such  future  events  as  had  no  necessary  antecedent  causes ;  as  we 
cannot  but  grant  such  things  therefore  to  be  foreknowable,  so 
tnnst  we  needs  from  thence  infer  the  existence  of  a  God,  that  is, 
a  Being  supernatural,  infinitelv  p^ect  and  omniscient,  since 
such  predictions  as  these  coula  have  proceeded  from  no  other 
cause. 

That  there  is  foreknowledge  of  future  events  to  men  naturally 
unforeknowable,  hath  been  all  along  the  persuasion  of  the 
generality  of  mankind.  Thus  Cicero  :*  Vetus  opinio  est,  jam 
usque  ab  heroicis  ducta  temporibus,  eaque  et  populi  Romani,  et 
omnium  Gentium  firmata  consensu,  versari  quandam  inter 
homines  divinationem,  quam  Grseci  fAavTtKfjv  appellant,  id  est, 
praesensionem  et  scientiam  rerum  futurarum,  "  This  is  an  old 
opinion  derived  down  all  along  from  the  heroic  times  (or  the 
mythical  age),  and  not  only  entertained  amongst  the  Komans, 
but  also  connrmed  by  the  consent  of  all  nations,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  divination,  and  presension  or  foreknowledge  of 
future  events."  And  the  same  writer  elsewhere,  in  the  person 
of  Balbus  :t  Quamvis  nihil  tam  irridet  Epicurus,  qu&m  praedio- 
tionem  rerum  futurarum,  mihi  videtur  tamen  vel  maxim^  con- 
firmare,  Deorum  providentia  consuli  rebus  humanis.  Est  enim 
profecto  divinatio ;  quae  multis  locis,  rebus,  temjporibus  apparet, 
ciim  in  privatis,  t^  maxime  in  publicis.  Multa  cemunt  arus- 
pices,  multa  augur^s  provident,  multa  oraculis  providentur,  multa 
vaticinationibus,  multa  somniis,  multa  portentis,  '*  Although 
Epicurus  deride  nothing  more  than  the  prediction  of  future 

*  De  Divinat.  lib.  1. 

t  De  Naitua  Deor.  lib.  2.  p.  289.  Lamb.    [Cap.  65.  p.  3046.  torn.  9.  opp.] 
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things ;  yet  does  this  seem  to  me  to  be  a  ^eat  confirmation  of 
the  providence  of  the  gods  over  human  affairs,  because  there  is 
certainly  divination,  it  appearing  in  many^  places,  things,  and 
times,  and  that  not  only  private,  but  especially  publia     Sooth- 
sayers foresee  many  things,  the  augurs  many ;  many  things  are 
declared  by  oracles,  many  by  prophecies,  many  by  dreams,  and 
many  by  portents."     And  indeed  that  there  were  even  amongst 
the  Pagans  predictions  of  future  events,  not  discoverable  by  any 
human  sagacity,  which  accordingly  came  to  pass,  and  therefore 
argue  a  Imowledge  superior  to  that  of  men,  or  that  there  are 
certain  invisible  understanding  beings  or  spirits,  seems  to  be 
undeniable  from  history.     And  that  the  augurs  themselves  were 
sometimes  not  unassisted  by  these  officious  genii,  is  plain  from 
that  of  Attius  Navius  before  mentioned,  as  the  circumstances 
thereof  are  related  by  historians ;  that  Tarquinius  Prisons  having 
a  mind  to  try  what  there  was  in  this  skill  of  augury,^  Dixit  ei  se 
cogitare  quiddam;    id  possetne  fieri,  consuluit.      Ille  augurio 
acto,   posse  respondet.     Tarquinius  autem  dixit  se  cogitasse 
cotem  novacuM  posse  prsecidi ;  turn  Attium  jussisse  experiri  i 
ita  cotem  in  comitium  illatam,  inspectante  et  rege  et  populo, 
novaculst  esse  discissam,  ^'  Told   !N  avius,  that  he  thought  of 
something,   and  he  would  know  of  him  whether  it  could  be 
done  or  no.  *   Navius  having  performed  his  augurating  cere- 
monies, replied,  that  the  thing  might  be  done.     Whereupon 
Prisons  declared  what  his  thought  was,  namely,  that  a  whet- 
stone might  be  cut  in  two  with  a  razor.     Navius  willed  them  to 
make  trial :  wherefore  a  whetstone  being  brought  immediately 
into  the  court,  it  was  in  tlie  sight  of  the  King  and  all  the  people 
divided  with   a  razor."     But  the  predictions  amongst   those 
Pagans  were,  for  the  most  part,  only  of  the  former  lund,  such 
as  proceeded  merely  from  the  natural  presaging  faculty  of  these 
demons ;  this  appearing  from  hence,  because  their  oracles  were 
often  expressed  ambiguously,  so  as  that  they  might  be  taken 
either  way ;  those  demons  themselves,  it  seems,  bemg  then  not 
confident  of  the  event  j  as  also,  because  they  were  sometimes 
plainly  mistaken  in  the  events.     And  from  hence  it  was  that 
they  seldom  ventured  to  foretell  any  events  remotely  distant, 
but  only  what  were  nigh  at  hand,  and  shortly  to  come  to  pass ; 
and  therefore  might  be  probably  conjectured  of  from  things  then 
in  being.^    Notwithstanding  which,  we  acknowledge  that  there 

7  These  are  the  words  of  Cicero,  De  Divinatione,  lib.  2.  cap.  1 7.  p.  31 29.  torn.  9.  opp. 

*  Whether  demons  were  concerned  or  not  in  the  predictions  and  oracles  of  ancient 
nations,  will  be  discussed  by  us  by  and  by.  At  present  I  cannot  but  remark  that  the  three 
reasons  here  assigned  for  supposing  that  divinations  and  oracles,  which  were  held  in  such 
high  estimation  previously  to  the  birth  of  our  Savioiu*,  could  proceed  fh)m  the  presaging 
fiiculty  of  demons  and  genii,  admit  of  a  more  extensive  application  than  the  learned 
Doctor  intends,  and  may  be  employed  to  the  complete  overthrow  of  his  opinion. 
I.  He  Ji:y>poie9  demons,  and  not  God,  to  have  been  the  authors  of  those  oradea, 
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are  some  few  instAnces  of  predictions  amoiigst  the  Pagans  of  the 
other  kind.  Such  as  that  intimated  bj  uicero  in  ms  book  of 
Diyination,^  where  he  declareth  the  doctrine  of  Diodorus  con- 

becanse  they  were  frequently  ambiguous.  Another  will  maintain  it  to  be  evident  from 
hence,  and  in  mj  opinion  with  good  reason,  that  all  those  predictions  and  prophecies 
of  future  erents  are  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  cunning  and  craftiness  of  soothsayers, 
augun,  and  priests.  II.  He  considers  this  to  be  clear  also  from  the  fact  that  the 
ancient  prophets  predicted  only  those  events  which  were  shortly  about  to  come  tb  pass, 
but  not  those  which  were  remote  and  separated  by  long  intervals  of  time.  Another 
might  argue  with  great  probability  that  this  is  a  strong  argument  for  supposing  tlie 
whole  a£^  to  be  referable  to  the  cra^  and  impudence  of  impostors^  For  people  are 
not  much  taken  with  predictions  of  those  things  which  they  hear  are  not  to  happen  till 
they  themselves  have  been  long  ago  dead :  on  the  contrary,  the  multitude  is  always 
eager  to  know  beforehand  the  &tes  and  fortunes  awaiting  themselves  and  their  own 
tiroes.  Wherefore  it  was  not  worth  while  for  the  priests  and  augurs  to  foretell  to  man- 
kind the  events  of  future  ages,  although  they  might  have  done  so  without  any  risk  to 
themselves :  but  it  was  greatly  to  their  interest  to  have  the  credit  of  being  able  to 
predict  the  fbrtunes  of  living  men.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  oracles  and  diviners 
generallj  speaking,  merely  returned  answers  to  inquirers :  and  no  one  was  absurd 
enough  to  inquire  concerning  matters  about  to  happen  after  a  lapse  of  some  ages. 
III.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  remark  the  same  of  the  third  reason.  For  no 
one  is  so  diril  as  not  to  perceive  that  the  &ct  of  an  oracle  not  being  fulfilled  by  the 
event  is  a  stronger  proof  that  it  proceeded  from  the  craftiness  of  men  than  that  a 
demon  was  its  author.  But  some  one  will  object,  perhaps,  that  there  are  many  ex- 
amples of  predictions  which  bear  evidence  of  greater  perspicacity  than  is  possessed  by 
any  man,  and  therefore  could  only  have  been  derived  fit>m  a  being  of  a  superior  con- 
dition to  mankind  :  and  this  being  the  case,  that  there  is  much  weight  in  these  arguments 
towards  proving  the  oracles  of  the  ancients  to  have  proceeded  fVom  demons.  But  those 
of  a  different  opinion  will  answer,  that  the  examples  which  are  usually  brought  forward 
on  this  question  are  uncertain  and  doubtful :  that  it  is  possible  for  many  things  to  have 
happened  by  mere  accident  in  the  way  predicted  by  the  priests  and  augurs;  in  short,  that 
we  may  £ur]y  suppose  the  historians  who  mention  oracles  of  the  kind,  to  have  frequently 
attended  more  to  fame  and  popular  rumours,  or  their  own  superstition,  than  to  reason. 
But  granting  it  to  be  true,  as  is  commonly  stated,  that  formerly  not  a  few  things  were 
predicted,  which  no  one  could  have  known  beforehand,  unless  instructed  by  a  being 
superior  to  man,  still  this  adds  no  new  weight  to  these  arguments  towards  proving  what 
they  are  intended  to  prove.  For  I  do  not  understand  how  a  man  can  be  refuted  who 
reasons  in  this  manner :  With  some  predictions  of  the  ancients  the  facts  and  events 
corresponded :  with  others  they  did  not  correspond.  Some  oracles  were  clear  and 
perspicuous;  others  again  doubtful  and  ambiguous.  Therefore  sometimes  demons, 
with  the  perminion  of  God,  predicted  by  means  of  their  slaves  the  events  which  were 
about  to  happen  to  nations  and  individuals :  but  at  others  the  priests  and  soothsayers 
beguiled  and  imposed  upon  the  unwary  vulgar.  Those  responses  of  the  gods  and 
oracles  which  were  confirmed  by  the  event,  I  consider  to  have  proceeded  fr^m  demons : 
but  those  which  I  observe  to  be  of  another  character,  I  ascribe  to  the  impostures  of 
men.  13ie  example  of  Attius  Navius,  upon  which  the  learned  Doctor  lays  so  much 
stress^  does  not  properly  belong  to  divinations,  but  to  wonderful  deeds  which  are 
recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  the  heroic  times,  and  are  ranked  by  himself  a  little 
above,,  among  miracles.  But  this  rests  upon  no  adequate  and  satisfiictory  authority, 
but  merely  upon  rumour  and  popular  tradition,  as  is  evident  even  from  Livy,  and 
therefore  is  classed  by  me  among  those  miracles  which  are  said  to  have  been  performed 
by  St  Genevieve  among  the  French,  and  by  St.  Patrick  among  the  Irish.  Possibly  sonne* 
thing  (^  the  kind  did  formerly  happen  at  Biome :  upon  which  however  we  can  determine 
nothing  certain,  since  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  other  relations^  fhim  which  we 
ou^  to.  fbrm  our  judgment  on  the  nature  of  wonderful  actions,  are  at  this  day  un- 


*  He  meant  De  Fato,  in  which  book,  cap.  7.  p.  3*262).  torn.  9.  opp.  these  words 
occur. 
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ceming  neces8it}r  aad contingency:  Non  necease  fuisse  Cypselam 
regnare  Corintm,  quanquam  id  millesimo  antd  anno  Apollinia 
oraculo  editum  esset, ."  That  it  was  not  necessary  Cypselus  the 
tyrant  should  reign  at  Corinth,  though  that  were  a  thing  pre- 
dicted by  Apollo's  oracle  a  thousand  years  before."  As  also  this 
recorded  by  Varro,^®  of  Vectius  Valens,  an  augur  in  the  time  of 
Romulus,  who,  when  Rome  was  a  building,  from  the  flying  of 
twelve  vultures,  presaged  that  the  continuance  of  that  city  would 
be  for  twelve  hundred  years  :  which  seems  to  have  been  accord- 
ingly fulfilled,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  four  hundred  and  fifty 
five,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  third  Yalentinian  (whom 
some  make  to  be  the  last  emperor  of  the  West  or  Rome)  when 
Gensericus  the  Vandal  took  tne  dty  the  second  time,  and  fired 
it.  But  above  all,  that  of  the  Sibyls;  of  whose  prophecies  such 
things  are  recorded  by  pagan  writers,  as  makes  it  very  suspicious, 
that  thev  did  foretell  the  coming  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  the 
times  of  Christianity.  But  were  these,  and  the  like  pagan  pro- 
phecies, real,  then  must  they  needs  have  had  some  higher  original 
than  the  natural  presaging  faculty  of  their  demons,  especially 
those  of  the  Sibyls ;  who,  for  aught  we  know,  might  be  as  well 

known  to  us.  What  the  more  intelligent  of  the  Romans  thoiuht  of  this  prodigy  of 
Attius  may  be  learned  fhim  these  words  of  Cicero,  occoning  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  3.  cap. 
6.  p.  3058.  torn.  9.  opp.  Nou  possum  Attii  Navii,  quern  commemorabas,  lituum  con- 
temnere.  Sed  qui  ista  intellecta  sunt,  a  philosophis  debss  disoere,  praesertim  cum  isti 
plurimis  de  rebus  divinis  menHantur,  "  I  cannot  contemn  the  staff  of  Attius  Navius 
you  have  spoken  of.  But  I  ought  to  learn  from  philosophers,  how  such  things  are  to 
be  understood,  especially  as  those  men,  in  reference  to  a  great  many  divine  matters, 
deal  in  lies."  Add  what  he  says,  De  Divinat.  lib.  2.  cap.  38.  p.  3223.  Omitte  igitur 
lituum  llomuli,  quem  in  maximo  incendio  negas  potuisse  comburi :  contemne  cotem 
Attii  Navii :  nihil  debet  esse  in  philosophia  commentitiis  &bellis  loci,  *'  Say  no  more, 
therefore,  about  the  staff  of  Romulus,  which  you  assert  could  not  be  burnt  in  the  great 
conflagration :  despise  the  whetstone  of  Attius  Navius :  in  philosophy  no  place  should 
be  ffiven  to  commentitious  fiibles." 

^^The  passage  of  Yarro  here  touched  upon  by  the  learned  Doctor  is  found  in 
the  Fragments  of  lib.  18.  of  his  Antiquitates  Rerum  Humanarum.  The  word* 
themselves  are  as  follows  :  Fuisse  Yettium  Rome  in  augurio  non  ignobilem,  ingenio 
magno,  cuivis  docto  in  disputando  parem :  eum  se  audivisse  dicentem :  si  ita  essent, 
ut  traderent  historici  de  Rome  urbis  condendae  auguriis  ac  duodecim  vulturibus : 
quoniam  centum  et  viginti  annos  incolumis  preteriisset  populus  Romanus,  ad  mille  et 
ducentos  perrenturum,  "  That  Yettius  was  an  augur  of-  no  mean  note  at  Rome,  pos- 
sessing great  intellect,  and  a  match  for  any  of  the  learned  in  disputation :  that  he  had 
heard  him  say,  that  if  what  historians  recorded  of  the  auguries  and  twelve  vultures,  at 
the  time  of  building  Rome  were  true,  the  Roman  people  having  passed  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  in  safety  would  last  for  twelve  hundred  years.^  Now  it  is  evident 
from  these  words  that  Dr.  Cudworth's  memory  has  twice  deceived  him  in  this  passage. 

I.  He  calls  the  augur,  whose  prediction  he  is  speaking  of,  Vectius  Valens.  But  Vairo 
writes  that  he  had  no  other  name  than  Yettius.  The  learned  Doctor  seems  to  have 
confounded  Yestius  Yalens,  a  diviner  and  soothsayer  of  Antioch,  who  foretold  the  for- 
tunes of  new  Rome  or  Constantinople  to  Constantino  the  Great,  with  that  other 
Yettius  mentioned  by  Yarro,  who  preraged  the  duration  of  ancient  Rome.  Concerning 
the  Antiochian  seer,  consult  Gerh.  Jo.  Yossius,  De  Sdentiis  Mathematids,  cap.  37.  6. 

II.  He  supposes  Yettius  the  augur  to  have  b€«n  contemporary  with  Romulus,  and  to 
have  himself  seen  those  vultures,  from  whose  number  he  predicted  the  continuance  of 
the  Roman  city.     But  it  is  clear  fh)m  the  words  of  Yarro,  that  he  lived  long  after 
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aesisted  supemaiurally  to  predict  our  Sayiovr  Christ,  amongst 
the  PaffMi0  in  the  West,  as  Babam  was  in  l&o  East." 

Bat  nere  the  Scripture  trimspheth  oyer  pagamsm  and  all  its 

Ronmln^  and  in  the  time  of  Yano  himself,  and  made  hit  conjecture  from  what  wai 
ntij  reported  respecting  the  twelve  Tultures  seen  by  Romulus.    The  matter  itself 


relbired  to  fay  Vettius,  is  raeoided  by  Livy,  Hist.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  p.  7.  These  errors 
ha;Te  already  been  noticed  by  the  celebrated  J.  Le  Cleic,  Bibliotfa.  Choisie,  torn.  4. 
p.  116.&0. 

*^  Here  a  few  words  will  be  required  in  solution  of  a  twofold  question.  Fiist : 
Whether  Uie  priests  who  presided  over  the  oracles  of  the  ancients  were  influenced  by 
evil  demoDSi  and  by  their  instruction  sometimes  predicted  fUture  events,  or  acted  a 
mere  fiuce  and  deluded  those  who  consulted  tiiem  by  fictitioui  prophecies  ?  Secondly : 
Whether  the  supreme  Being  ever  thought  good  to  grant  the  faculty  of  divination  to 
Pagans  ?  The  learned  D<wtor  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  both  these :  but  there  are 
not  a  few  who  will  consider  this  to  be  done  unadvisedly. 

Every  one  who  is  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  history  of  literature  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  ingenious  and  erudite  disputations  among  the  learned  of  our  own  times  on 
the  subject  of  die  ancient  oracles.  As  most  of  the  ancient  Christians,  and  nearly  all 
theologians  after  tiiero,  had  given  to  oracles  an  important  place  among  the  means  by . 
which  the  prince  of  darioiess,  prior  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  kept  nations  in  bondage 
to  himself.  Ant.  Van.  Dalen,  in  a  spedflc  work  On  Oracles,  published  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  maintained  with  great  copiousness  and  learning,  that  no  oracle  ought 
to  be  aacribed'to  an  evil  demon,  but  all  of  them  to  the  craft  and  imposture  of  priests : 
whose  IbetstqM  have  been  followed  by  learned  men  in  such  numben,  that  at  this  day 
a  man  wovld  scarcely  escape  the  stigma  of  superstition,  if  he  did  not  pronounce  his 
dabelie^  that  demons,  on  some  occasions  at  least,  had  any  concern  in  these  matters. 
Those  who  wish  to  know  the  history  of  this  controversy  may  seek  it  fnrm  othen :  for 
rajTself  it  will  be  sufficent  to  notice  this  one  thing,  which  has  escaped  those  who  have 
recorded  it,  that  to  Fr.  Baltus,  and  the  others  who  reject  Van  Dalen's  opinion,  an 
.aoziliary  arrived  not  long  ago  fix)m  India,  J.  V.  Bouehet,  one  of  those  Jesuists  that 
are  sent  to  India  under  the  auspices  a(  the  pope  for  the  purpose  a(  pro^gating  the 
Christian  rriigion :  who,  in  a  tolerably  long  letter  to  Bait,  recounts  examples  of  oracles 
seen  and  witnessed  by  himself  among  nations  enslaved  with  the  superstition  of  many 
gods.  See  Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Cnrienses  Ecrites  des  Missions  Etrangeree,  tom.  9. 
p.  61 — 123.  For  my  own  part,  on  reviewing  the  whole  matter,  I  am  disposed  to  con- 
sider this  to  belong  to  that  class  of  controversies  upon  which  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  satisfoctory  conclusion.  Tliose  who  dispute  upon  the  matter  are  agreed  as  to 
die  existence  of  demons,  or  beings  superior  to  man,  either  as  regards  intellect,  or 
agility,  or  the  knowledge  of  recondite  causes^  or,  in  short,  other  things :  for  if  one  side 
were  to  deny  this,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  nHiele  disputation,  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  inquire  concerning  demons,  before  we  could  come  to  oraclest  They  are 
also  agreed  that  these  demons,  from  various  causes,  can  foresee  and  predict  some  things, 
whidt  no  human  being  can  have  any  foresight  oC  For  if  men  who  exeeH  othera  in 
saienoeSHam  fcwetell  many  things  which  the  less  experienced  cannot  see  before  they 
h^pen,  who  would  deny  the  same  foculty  to  genii,  more  powerful  and  acute  than  man  ? 
Lasdy.  They  both  allow  that  those  genii  are  able  to  impart  to  others  their  knowledge  of 
future  events,  aad  that  neither  God^  jostice  ner  goe^iess  always  prevents  them  from 
dnng  so.  On  which  matters  as  those  who  deliberate  upon  the  causes  of  oracles  are 
not  at  issae,  I  do  not  understand  how  it  can  be  proved  that  demons  never  predicted 
future  events  through  the  priests,  and  that  all  oracles  were  no  better  than  the  idle 
divinations^  of  soothsayers  and  the  Chaldeans.  Those  who  deny  altogether  the  agency 
of  demona  in  onicies,  in  the  first  place*  appeal  to  the  numerous  examples  in  which 
manifest  traces  are  discernible  of  fraud  and  imposture:  secondly,  they  speak  of  the 
ambiguity  and  fiiisehood  of  oracles :  they  then  adduce  the  testimonies  of  many  of  the 
pagan  writera  themselves»  in  whidi  these  writers  ridicule  the  vanity  and  fiillacy  of 
oradee :  lasdy,  they  suppose  it  to  be  unworthy  of  God  to  suffer  evil  demons  to  deceive 
and  delude  mankind  by  their  responsss.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  arguments 
aad  obsenrationB  of  minor  importanea  But  the  last  of  these  arguments  goes  too  for, 
and  preves  more  than  it  is  intended  to  prove.  For  by  parity  of  reasoning,  any  one 
might  righUy  conclude  as  follows  t  It  was  unworthy  of  God  to  mifStt  priests^  sooth- 
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oracles  and  divinations;  there  being  contained  in  it  bo  many 
unquestionable  predictions  of  eyents  to  follow  a  long  time  after, 
and  such  as  can  be  imputed  to  nothing  but  the  supernatural 

Bayers,  seen,  magicians^  expounders  of  dreams,,  to  mislead  people  by  their  diyinations 
and  responses.  It  is  all  the  same,  whether  a  man  is  deceived  by  demons  or  by  their 
minions.  Therefbre-if  the  supreme  Being,  as  all  acknowledge  does  nothing  unworthy 
of  his  majesty  by  permitting  impostors  of  the  kind  and  the  priests  of  empty  idols  to 
drcumvent  the  multitude,  neither  can  it  appear  inconsistent  with  his  consummate  pw- 
fections  that,  previously  to  the  biith  of  our  Saviour,  he  sometimes  allowed  evil  genii  to 
predict  future  events  through  men  devoted  to  themselves.  God  has  not  granted  reason 
to  mankind  for  no  purpose :  which  if  they  will  not  make  use  of,  but  will  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  deceived  by  artful  men,  or  even  by  demons,  they  have  no  cause  for  blaming 
God,  but  only  themselves  and  their  own  idleness.  This  argument,  therefore,  is  <^ 
equal  force  against  those  who  ascribe  no  oracle  to  demons,  as  it  is  against  those  who 
maintain  demons  to  have  been  present  in  all  the  temples.  As  to  the  three  former, 
they  prove  clearly  that  in  many  oracles  the  wickedness  of  men  had  more  to  do  than 
that  of  demons,  and  that  those  who  surpassed  the  vulgar  in  wisdom  and  sagacity  were 
conscious  of  this,  but  they  by  no  means  prove  all  oracles  to  have  been  of  this  kind. 
For  if  I  could  show  six  hundred  instances  of  oracles  proceeding  from  the  craft  and  im- 
posture of  men,  still  this  would  not  amount  to  a  proof  that  all  oracles  were  of  the  same 
kind,  unless  I  should  first  prove  by  clear  arguments,  that  it  is  impossible  for  demons  to 
make  men  acquainted  with  future  events,  either  through  their  ministers  or  in  any  other 
manner.  Which  being  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to  do,  I  consider  it  to  be  evident, 
therefore,  that  we  cannot  assert  generally  that  all  the  accounts  which  have  come  down 
to  us  in  the  books  of  good  authors  concerning  miracles  are  to  be  referred  to  frauds  and 
Impostures.  The  other  side,  who  hold  either  all  or  the  major  part  of  oracles  to  hare 
proceeded  firom  demons,  draw  the  chief  support  of  their  opinion,  partly  from  the 
responses  said  fbrmerly  to  have  been  given,  and  partly  firom  the  testimonies  of  Chris- 
tians. But  that  the  Christians  of  the  primitive  ages  are  not  men  who  ave  implicitly  to 
be  believed  will  be  doubted  by  no  one  who  is  not  ignorant  of  the  various  errors  into 
which  they  incautiously  fell  It  is  difficult  to  divest  ourselves  of  those  opinions  which 
we  have  been  imbued  with  from  in&ncy :  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
men  of  great  piety  and  worth  in  other  respects  should  have  clung  to  many  of  the 
popular  superstitions  which  they  had  imbibed  almost  with  their  mothers^  milk.  As  to  the 
oracles  themselves,  some  of  them  undoubtedly  seem  to  surpass  the  fiiculties  of  men : 
but  any  one,  I  imagine,  may  perceive  that  those  who  entertain  the  opposite  opinion 
will  not  long  be  at  a  loss  for  something  to  bring  forward  against  them.  They  will  reply, 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  event  to  have  cocresponded  with  the  prediction  by  pure  acci- 
dent ;  or  they  will  call  into  question  the  credibility  of  the  authors  ;  or  they  wUl  con- 
tend that  the  narratives  of  die  &cts  are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  perfect.  All  this 
bemg  so,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  every  thing  is  not  so  clear  in  this  controversy 
as  to  warrant  us  in  pronouncmg  altogether  in  fiivour  of  either  side.  That  the  authors 
of  many  oracles  were  crafty  priests  and  not  demons,  learned  men  have  demonstrated 
by  arguments  as  yalid  as  can  be  produced  on  such  questions.  But  as  it  still  remains 
certain  that  there  is  nothing  absurd  or  contrary  to  reason  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
suppose  demons  to  have  sometimes  really  delivered  oracles,  I  consider.  I  shall  do  right, 
if  I  refirain  firom  fully  assenting  to  either  view.  On  comparing  the  two  opinions,  however, 
it  must  certainly  be  owned,  that  those  who  refer  all  the  ancient  oracles  to  the  ciafiiness 
of  men  are  in  a^  somewhat  better  position  than  those  who  suppose  demons  to  have  in 
former  times  inspired  the  priests,  or  themselves  delivered  responses  to  inquirers.  For 
the  former,  having  already  produced  instances  of  many  finuds  of  the  kind,  have  by  that 
means  not  only  given  some  probability  to  their  opinion,  but  have  also  piioved  the 
possibility  of  its  being  altogether  true.  For  that  which  has  happened  twice  or  thrice 
can  happen  a  hundred  times.  Whereas  the  latter,  who  have  not  yet  established  dther 
by  indubitable  examples  or  testimonies  that  a  demon  was  ever  really  the  author  of 
oracles,  have  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  this,  that  their  opinion  cannot  be  convicted  of 
fisi^hood.  But  in  my  judgment,  an  opini<Hi  supported  by  arguments,  which  if  not 
certain  are  at  least  probable,  has  somewhat  more  of  plausibility  in  it  than  tlie  one 
which  has  no  foundation  to  rest  upon,  except  merely  that  nobody  can  wholly  refute  it : 
although  m  wise  man  would  not  give  his  entire  assent  to  either.    Every  one,  I  consider, 
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foreknowledge  and  omniscience  of  God  Almi^ty.  As  for 
example^  those  concerning  the  Messiah,  or  our  Saviour  Christ, 
deliyered  by  Jacob,  Moses,  David,  Isaias,  Jeremy,  Daniel,  and 

oofjtd  to  be  left  at  liberty  to  decide  upon  such  matters  as  he  likes :  for  religion  is  not  in 
the  least  affected  by  either  the  one  or  the  other  opinion.  I  have  often  been  surprised  to 
see  worihx  men,  in  other  respects  of  high  eminence  in  sacred  as  well  as  profime  learn- 
ing, contend  on  the  side  of  those  who  refer  the  origin  of  oracles  excIusiTely  to  demons, 
as  though  they  were  combating  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welftre  of  the  church. 
For  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  consider  it  to  be  to  the  glory  of  God,  for  men  to  belicTe 
that,  previonsly  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Satan  was  permitted  to  wander  ahout  at 
will,  and  every  where  to  deceive  miserable  mortals  by  all  sorts  of  ftauds  and  faciei. 
I  have  thought  proper  to  observe  thus  much,  even  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  the  illus- 
tiioas  scholar,  Jo.  Christoph.  Grottscheid,  professor  of  Leiptig,  who,  without  having 
received  any  obligation  from  me,  not  long  ago  most  courteously  dedicated  to  me  a  most 
elegant  Goinan  version  of  Fontanelle's  lUstory  of  Oracles,  published  in  French,  and 
publidy  requested  my  opinion  concerning  this  controversy. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  question  :  Whether  there  were  formerly  men  among  the 
nations  ignorant  of  the  true  religion,  who  for  certain  reasons  were  gifted  by  the  supreme 
Being  with  the  feculty  of  predicting  future  events.  An  immense  number  of  the 
learned  do  not  hesitate  to  espouse  Dr.  Cndworth's  opinion.  And  as  many  as  ascribe 
any  thing  to  the  Sibylline  verses,  which  nn  infinity  of  persons  notoriously  do,  cannot 
but  entertain  it.  [Almost  all  the  ancient  Christians  thought  so.  See  Beausobre,  Hist, 
des  Manich.  p.  305.  &c.]  Of  the  earlier  Christian  Others  the  author  of  the  Quaestiones 
et  Responsiones  ad  Orthodoxoa,  which  at  this  day  bear  the  name  of  Justin  Martyr,  did 
not  scmple  to  follow  the  same  opinion.  Quest  2.  p.  392.  opp.  Justini.  For  after 
having  asked,  "  Since  there  were  true  prophets  among  the  Greeks  as  well  as  among 
Christians,  and  divinations  of  future  events  were  given  by  both  parties,  by  what  marks 
can  we  distinguish  the  Christian  prophets  to  be  more  excellent  ?"  he  answers  as  follows : 
Tov  airrtw  Oiov  l<m  v&vra  raitrd  Kal  rf  irp6ppri<rtQ  rwv  \6yfitv  Kai  inpaatQ 
Twv  ipyi^Vf  Kai  TOV  Sid  rwv  wpofriT&v  re  jcdl  dToerSXtav  ■Kpofifivinravro^t  & 
ffuXKt  trouXv,  &aai)rtaQ  Bk  Kal  cia  r&v  iKfoBiv  rj|c  lixftfitiaQ  airbi  trpotfiff- 
vvffiVf  d  ifuXXe  trouiv,  **  All  these,  the  prediction  of  words  as  well  as  the  event  of 
things,  are  of  the  same  God ;  who  both  foretold  by  the  holy  prophets  and  apostles 
what  he  was  about  to  do,  and  in  like  manner  foreshowed  future  events  by  those  who 
were  strangers  to  the  true  worship."  Which  having  proved,  although  somewhat 
inaptly,  by  the  example  of  Balaam  and  a  certain  passage  of  Ezekiel,  he  again  subjoins 
the  following :  O^tmc  Kai  Sid  t&v  frag*'  "EXXqat  liavriiov  5(ra-  Sid  r&v  Igytiv 
ri^  ix^nv  iSi^aro,  avrhQ  irpo€firiw<n,  **  In  like  manner  he  (Qod)  foreshowed 
by  the  Greek  prophets,  whatever  was  fulfilled  by  the  event.^  Let  us  see  how  far  we 
can  assent  to  tiiis  opinion.  In  the  first  place  it  is  evident  to  us  Arom  the  authority  of 
sacred  writ,  that  God,  consistently  with  his  perfections,  can  impart  to  impious  and 
flagitious  men  extraordinary  powers,  and  among  these  the  fiiculty  of  divination.  For 
to  pass  over  the  example  of  Balaam,  which  Dr.  Cudworth  himself  has  cited,  and  of 
Cbtfiphas,  John  xi.  51.  the  divine  prophet  Micah  in  the  words  of  Grod  accuses  the  pro- 
phets of  his  time  of  divining  for  money,  Micah  iii.  11.  and  our  Saviour  himself  declares 
that  at  the  last  day  he  will  say  to  many  of  those  who  have  prophesied  in  his  name, 
**  I  never  knew  you,  depart  fhwn  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity,"  Matt.  viL  28.  All 
these,  however,  although  leading  a  wicked  lifo,  were  yet  not  entirely  devoid  of  the  true 
religion,  but  were  imbued  in  a  great  measure  with  correct  sentiments  on  religion, 
and  not  associated  with  those  who  despised  the  true  Qod  and  worshipped  fiilse  deities. 
Wherefore  I  should  consider  it  to  be  not  yet  proved  by  these  examples,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  God  from  entrusting  the  power  of  predicting  foture  events  to  those 
^lo  are  altogether  strangers  to  the  true  worship.  In  the  next  place  it  is  well  known 
that  no  nation  in  times  past  was  so  barbarous  and  so  forsaken  of  Gk>d,  that  he  did  not 
now  and  then  raise  up  in  it  good  and  vrise  men,  especially  before  the  promulgation  of 
the  law  by  Moses,  who  abominated  the  popular  superstitions  and  the  worship  of  idols, 
and  both  recommended  to  Uie  people  and  themselves  followed  a  better  and  more  holy 
religion.  There  occur  in  sacred  writ  illustrious  examples  in  proof  of  this.  Even  the 
Jews  by  universal  consent  allow,  that  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses  other  nations  as  well 
as  themselves  had  their  prophets.    See  Rich.  Simonii  Lettres  Choisies,  torn.  3.  ch.  9. 
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moBt  of  the  prophets;  foretelUng  sundry  partieidar  circum- 
stances of  his  coming)  and  that  grand  event,  which  followed 
after,  of  the  Gentiles  or  Pegans'  so  general  reception  and  enter- 

p.  49.  Wherefore,  if  those  who  think  with  Dr.  Cudvorth  simply  mean  that  no  nation 
was  altogether  destitute  of  divinely  inspired  men,  from  whom  all  who  were  so  disposed 
might  learn  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  the  way  of  eternal  salvation,  there 
would  be  nothing  in  this  opinion  to  be  found  fkult  with.  But  these  learned  men  wish 
us  to  concede  something  more,  and  require  us  to  belieye  that  the  supreme  Bung 
sometimes  disclosed  his  will  and  future  events  even  to  those  whose  minds  were 
entirely  devoid  of  true  religion,  and  contaminated  with  the  most  perverse  sentiments 
concerning  God.  Are  we  therefore  to  assent  to  this  opinion  ?  For  my  part  I  consider 
we  ought  to  decide  that  generally  God  can  do,  and  sometimes  for  most  just  and  holy 
reasons  did  do,  the  thing  in  question.  I  am  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  example, 
recorded  in  Scripture,  of  Nebuchadneizar,  Dan.  ii.  1.  This  king  beyond  all  contro- 
versy served  vain  gods;  and  yet  Grod  by  a  remarkable  dream  informed  him  of  the  &te 
of  bis  empire.  I  should  almost  add  the  example  of  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,  to 
whom  the  supreme  Being  is  likewise  said  to  have  signified  his  will  in  sleep,  Gen.  xx.  6. 
But  on  considering  all  that  is  recorded  of  this  king,  be  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
a  man  wholly  ignorant  of  the  true  religion,  although  I  willingly  grant  that  he  was  not 
in  the  strict  sense  a  true  worshipper  of  God.  It  being  certain,  therefore,  that  it  is 
not  incompatible  with  the  holiness  of  God,  sometimes  to  disdoae  future  thbgs  to  the 
worshippers  of  idols,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire,  whether  examples  of  such  prophets 
can  be  produced  from  the  history  of  ancient  nations,  especially  of  the  Greeks  and 
B^mans.  I  shall  merely  take  a  review  of  those  adduced  by  Dr.  Cudworth ;  for  as 
tiiose  who  hold  the  same  opinion  do  not  bring  forward  any  that  are  better  and  greater, 
by  ascertaining  the  estimation  reason  requires  us  to  form  of  these,  we  shall  at  once 
know  what  we  are  to  think  of  the  whole.  1.  I  shall  begin  with  the  last  example,  that 
of  Balaam.  But  it  will  be  already  evident  from  what  I  have  stated  above,  that  this  is 
foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand.  For  Balaam,  as  the  whole  of  his  history  and  the 
prophecy  itself  show,  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  true  religion,  but  a  worshipper  of  one 
God,  and  separated  from  the  people  of  God  only  by  his  vices  and  place  of  abode. 
Num.  xxiii.  2.  The  Sibyls,  who  here  occupy  the  last  place  but  one  among  the 
examples,  are  the  subject  of  endless  questions  and  doubts  among  the  learned,  and 
therefore  cannot  supply  us  with  any  sure  argument  on  this  question.  If  there  were 
women  of  the  kind  in  former  times,  which  I  consider  not  unlikely,  still  we  are  unable 
to  come  to  any  positive  decision  respecting  the  faculty  possessed  by  them,  as  long  as 
we  lack  their  omcles  and  poems.  That  any  of  them  are  extant  at  the  present  day  is 
denied  by  most  men,  nor  are  those  which  are  commonly  passed  off  for  Sibylline  verses 
received  as  such  by  persons  eminent  for  their  skill  in  criticism  or  their  knowledge  of  ancient 
matters.  3. 1  could  wish  that  the  Roman  augur  Vettius»  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Varro, 
had  been  altogether  excluded  by  our  author  from  this  number.  For  the  augury.of  this 
man  is  not  such  as  could  not  proceed  from  ai^  one  but  a  divine  prophet.  I  can 
imagine  this  foolish  seer  to  have  prophesied  with  great  confidence,  because  he  knew  for 
a  certainty  that  at  the  time  he  pointed  out  neither  himself  nor  any  of  his  auditors 
would  be  living.  Neither  did  the  event,  as  the  learned  Doctor  supposes,  confirm  this 
oracle.  For  although  the  city  was  taken,  and  a  great  part  of  it  burnt  down  by 
Genseric,  twelve  centuries  after  Romulus,  still  it  did  not  utterly  perish  according  to  the 
prediction  of  Vettius,  nor  cease  to  be  a  splendid,  illustrious,  and  magnificent  city 
after  that  calamity.  But  above  all,  what  completely  deprives  Vettius'  oracle  of  all 
authority  is,  that  this  man  predicted  the  duration  of  the  Roman  city  from  the  number 
and  flight  of  the  vultures.  Therefore,  if  God  was  the  author  of  tms  oracle  it  followa 
that  be  also  caused  so  many  vultures  to  appear  to  Romulus,  and  consequently  no  one 
can  doubt  but  that  the  science  of  augurs,  upon  the  laws  of  which  Vettius^  prophecy 
chiefly  rests,  was  in  former  times  a  divine  institution.  But  what  man  in  his  senses,  and 
entertaining  correct  notions  of  divine  matters,  would  believe  this  ?  4.  The  oracle  con- 
cerning Cypselus,  which  is  the  one  first  instanced  here,  and  taken  from  Cicero's  bode 
De  Fato,  is  regarded  by  me  in  no  higher  light.  For  this  is  said  to  have  been  predicted 
of  Cypselus  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  ;  and  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  the  supreme 
and  most  holy  Deity  ever  propheaed  from  the  Delphic  tripod,  or  employed  the  mouth 
of  the  Pythiim  priestess  to  foreshow  the  &tea  of  nations  and  empires.    Although  there 
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tainment  of  Christiaiuty ;  that  is^  the  belief  of  iibe  Meesiab^ 
promised  to  the  Jews ;  together  with  the  shaking  off  of  their 
gods  and  idols.  Amongst  which  Scripture  prophecies,  concerning 
our  Saviour  Christ,  we  must  needs  reckon  for  one,  and  none  of 
the  least  considerable  neither,  that  of  Daniel's  weeks,  or  of  four 
hundred  and  ninety  years,  to  commence  from  the  going  forth  of 
the  word,  or  the  decree  made  by  Artaxerzes  the  son  of  Xerxes 
in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  for  the  return  of  the  people  of 
Israel^  Priests  and  Levites,  to  Jerusalem ;  and  to  terminate  Ui 
the  death  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  preaching  o£  the  gospel  to  the 
Jews  only ;  though  we  are  not  ignorant,  how  some  leamed  men, 
both  of  the  former  and  latter  times,  have  stretched  their  wits, 
they  sometimes  using  no  small  violence  to  divert  this  prophecy 
another  way.  For  that  these  prophecies,  concerning  our  Saviour 
Christ,  could  have  no  other  ori^al  than  the  immediate  super- 
natural revelation  of  God  Almighty,  is  evident  from  the  thins 
itself ;  it  being  such  as  depended  on  no  natural  causes,  much, 
less  upon  those  constellations  of  the  astrological  Atheists,^  but 
only  upon  his  own  secret  will  and  counsel. 

But  besides  these  prophecies  concerning  our  Saviour  Christ, 
there  are  others  contamed  in  the  Scripture,  concerning  the  fates 
and  successions  of  the  chief  kingdoms,  empires,  and  polities  of 
the  world;  as  of  the  rise  of  the  Persian  monarchy;  of  its  fall 
and  conquest  by  the  Macedonian  Alexander ;  of  the  quadripartite 
division  of  this  Greekish  empire  after  Alexander's  death;  of  the 
succession  of  the  Seleucidas  and  Lagidse,  a  prophetic  history,  so 

IB  no  necearitj  even  for  this  answer.  If  the  learned  Doctor  had  attentiTelj  examined 
Cioero'i  words  be  would  easilj  have  perceived  from  them  that  no  oracle  of  the  kind 
was  in  fi&ct  ever  delivered  a  thousand  years  before  the  time  of  Cypselus,  but  that 
Chrysippus,  whose  opinion  and  words  Cicero  is  reciting»  said  merely :  Si  vel  ejusmodi 
datum  ftiiaset  ab  Apolline  responsum,  baud  tamen  necease  ftiturum  fuisse,  ut  regnaret 
Gypeelus,  **  If  a  response  of  the  kind  had  been  given  by  Apollo,  still  it  would  not  have 
been  necessary  that  Cypselus  should  reign."  The  phraseology  in  these  words  i» 
similar  to  that  of  the  apostle  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  1.  "  Though  I  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  ;"  and  Gal  IS."  Though  an  angel  from  heaven  preach 
any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  lum  be 
accursed.*'  Herodotus  removes  all  doubt  on  this  matter,  who  Histor.  libw  5.  cap.  92, 
p.  320.  321.  narrates  the  history  of  Cypselus,  and  cites  this  very  onicle  of  the 
Delphic  Apollo  which  Cicero  alludes  to.  For  he  not  only  acknowledges  it  to  be 
doubtful  and  ambiguous,  Stfi^iSiK^v,  but  states  also  that  it  was  delivered  not  prior  to 
the  age  of  Cypselus,  but  only  at  the  time  when  he  had  already  arrived  at  manhood. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Cypselus,  being  desirous  of  the  sovereignty,  corrupted  the 
priests  of  the  oracle,  so  as  to  make  the  answer  of  the  god  correspond  to  his  wishes. 
In  conclusion,  therefore,  although  I  grant  that  God  can  impart  the  knowledge  of  future 
events  even  to  those  who  in  other  respects  entertain  the  most  perverse  notions  of  reli- 
gion and  his  worship,  yet  I  deny  that,  with  the  exception  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
perhaps  of  Abimelech,  any  dear  and  unquestionable  example  can  be  adduced  from 
the  histories  of  ancient  nations. 

^  He  alludes  to  Cardan  and  some  others  who  were  so  devoted  to  astrology  as  most 
absurdly  to  subject  even  the  Christian  religion  itself  to  the  stars.  There  are  in  exist- 
ence two  dissertations  of  J.  Fr.  Mayer,  a  celebrated  theologian  of  former  times,  on  this 
question :  whether  the  &te  of  religions  depends  on  the  stars,  published  at  Hamb.  1700. 
in  4to.  in  which  much  nonsense  of  the  sort  is  collected  together. 
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agreeable  with  the  events,  that  it  was  by  Porphjnius^  pretended 
to  have  been  written  after  them ;  and  lastly,  of  the  rise  and 
continuance  of  the.  Roman  empire.  For  notwithstanding  the 
endeavours  of  some  to  pervert  all  those  Scripture  prophecies  that 
extend  to  the  present  times,  it  is  clearly  demonstrable,  that  this 
was  Daniel's  fourth  ten-homed  beast,  or  the  1^  and  toes  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  statue,  that  fourth  empire,  strong  as  iron, 
which  came  at  length  to  be  broken  or  divided  into  ten  or  many 
principalities,  called  in  the  prophetic  language,  and  according  to 
the  eichon,  horns;  amongst  whom  was  to  start  up  another 
"  horn  with  eyes,  speaking  great  words  against  the  Most  High, 
and  making  war  with  the  saints,  and  prevailing  against  them, 
for  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time.'*  Which  prophecy  of  Daniel's 
is  the  ground-work  of  St  John's  Apocalypse,  it  being  there 
fiirther  insisted  upon,  filled  up  and  enlarged,  with  the  sSdition 
of  several  particulars ;  so  that  both  Daniel  and  John  have  each 
of  them,  from  their  respective  ages,  set  down  a  prophetic  calendar 
of  times,  in  a  continued  series  (the  former  more  compendiously 
and  generally,  the  latter  more  copiously  and  particularly),  to  the 
very  end  of  the  world. 

And  thus  do  we  see  plainly,  that  the  Scripture  prophecies 
evince  a  Deity;  neither  can  these  possibly  be  imputed  by 
Atheists,  as  other  things,  to  men's  fear  and  fancy,  nor  yet  to  the 
fiction  of  politicians.  Nor  do  they  only  evince  a  Deity,  but 
confirm  Christianity  also;  partly  as  predicted  by  them  in  its 
several  circumstances,  a  grand  one  whereof  was  the  Gentiles' 
reception  of  it ;  and  partfy  as  itself  predicting  future  events, 
this  spirit  of  prophecy  being  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  Both 
which  •  Scripture  promiecies,  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament^ 
and  from  him  in  the  New,  are  of  equal,  if  not  greater  force  to 
us  in  this  present  age,  for  the  confirmation  of  our  fiuth,  than  the 
miracles  themselves  recorded  in  the  Scripture :  we  having  now 
certain  knowledge  ourselves  of  many  of  those  events,  and  being 
no  way  able  to  suspect  but  that  the  prophecies  were  written 
long  before. 

To  conclude;  all  these  extraordinary  phenomena  of  appa- 
ritions, witchcraft,  possessions,  miracles,  and  prophecies,  do 
evince  that  spirits,  angels,  or  demons,  though  invisible  to  us,  are 
no  fancies,  but  real  and  substantial  inhabitants  of  the  world ; 
which  favours  not  the  atheistic  hypothesis :  but  some  of  them, 
as  the  higher  kind  of  miracles  and  predictions,  do  also  imme- 
diately enforce  the  acknowledgment  of  a  Deity;  a  Being 
superior  to  nature,  which  therefore  can  check  and  control  it ; 
and  which  comprehending  the  whole,  foreknows  the  most  re- 
motely distant,  and  contingent  events. 

'  See  St  Jerome's  Prooem.  Commentar.  in  Daniel,  torn.  5.  opp.  p.  481. 
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And  now  bave  we.  not  only  fully  answered  and  confiited  all 
the  atheistio  pretences  against  the  idea  of  God,  tending  to  dis- 
prove his  existence ;  but  also  occasionally  proposed  several  solid 
and  substantial  arguments  for  a  Deity :  aa,  that^  all  successive 
thin^  the  world,  motion,  and  time,  are  in  their  own  nature 
absolutely  incapable  of  an  ante-eternity;  and  therefore,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  something  else  of  a  permanent  duration, 
that  was  eternal  without  beginning :  that  no  Atheist,  according 
to  his  principles,  can  possibly  give  any  account  of  the  originu 
of  his  own  soul  or  mind ;  that  the  phenomenon  of  motion  cannot 
be  solved  without  an  incorporeal  principle,  presiding  over  the 
whole ;  that  the  ro  ei  koI  icaXa>c>  ^'  the  artificial,  regular,  and 
orderly  &ame  of  things,"  together  with  the  harmony  of  the 
whole,  demonstrate  an  understanding  and  intendingcause  of  the 
world,  that  ordered  things  for  ends  and  good,  besides,  that 
there  are  several  other  phenomena,  both  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary, which  Atheists  being  no  way  able  to  solve,  are  forced 
to  deny. 

True  indeed,  some  of  the  ancient  Theists  have  themselves 
affirmed,  that  there  could  be  no  demonstration  of  a  Qod :  which 
assertion  of  theirs  hath  been  by  others  misunderstood  into  this 
sense,  as  if  there  were  therefore  no  certainty  at  all  to  be  had  of 
God's  existence,  but  only  a  conjedtural  probability ;  no  know- 
ledge or  science,  but  only  faith  and  opinion.  Whereas  the  true 
meaning  of  those  ancient  Theists,  who  denied  that  there  could 
be  any  demonstration  of  a  God,  was  only  this.  That  the  existence 
of  a  God  could  not  be  demonstrated  k  priori,  himself  being  the 
first  cause  of  all  things.  Thus  doth  Alexander  Aphrodisius,  in 
his  Physical  Doubts  and  Solutions,  after  he  had  propounded  an 
argument  for  a  God,  according  to  Aristotelic  principles,  from 
motion,  declare  himself:*  'H  Sa^ic  Kara  avaXvaiVy  ov  yap  o16vTe 
r^C  irpwTtig  ap')(rig  ciir<{Sec^cv  ilvaiy  aXXa  Set  aird  twv  vtrripwv 
r€  Kal  ifkavepijv  ap^afiivovg,  Kara  rrjv  vpog  ravva  <TVfJLipa}vlav 
avaXia£i  \p(»}iiivovg  crutrr^trat  rriv  iKtlvov  i^icuv,  **  That  this  ar- 
gument or  proof  of  his  was  in  way  of  analysis  only ;  it  being 
not  possible  that  there  should  be  a  demonstration  of  the  first 
principles  of  aU.  Wherefore  (saith  he)  we  must  here  fetch  our 
b^inning  from  things,  that  are  after  it,  and  manifest;  and 
thence,  by  way  of  analysis,  ascend  to  the  proof  of  that  first 
nature,  which  was  before  them."  And  to  the  same  purpose 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  having  first  affirmed,!  wc  cva/icra- 
YCipiffTfJraroc  6  irtpX  &€oi;  \6yog*  hr^i  yip  ^PXV  iravrb^  ir/oay/iaroc 
Cvaevperogy  Travroic  irov  tj  irpdrri  Koi  7rp€<r6vran|  ap^fj  diaSuKTOQy 
ijTtg  Koi  TOig  oAXoic  owatnv  alrta  rov  yiviadaiy  Koi  ytvofJiivovc 


♦  Lib.  I.  cap.  2.    [Page  2.  Edit.  Gnec.  Venet.  1636.  fol.J 
t  Strom,  lib.  5.  p.  388.     [Cap.  12.  p.  695.  Edit  Potteri.J 
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fTvoi,  "  That  God  is  the  most  difficult  thing  of  all  to  be  dis- 
coursed of;  because,  since  the  principle  of  every  thing  is  hard 
to  find  out,  the  first  and  most  ancient  principle  of  all,  which  was 
the  cause  to  all  other  thin^  of  their  being  made,  must  needs  be 
the  hardest  of  all  to  be  declared  or  manifested ;''  he  afterwards 
subjoins:  *AXXa  ovSi  iirKrrfijjL'g  \aiJ.t>avBTai  ry  airoSeefcrticp'  avrri 
*yap  in  irporiptov  Koi  yvw pifiwripwv  <ruv(crrarat*  tov  &  aytvpfirov 
oifclv  tfpovirap^ct,  "  But  neither  can  God  be  apprehended  by 
any  demonstrative  science :  for  such  science  is  from  things  before 
in  order  of  nature,  and  more  knowable ;  whereas  nothing  can 
exist  before  that  which  is  altogether  unmade."  And  certain  it 
is,  that  it  implies  a  contradiction,  that  God,  or  a  perfect  Bein^, 
should  be  thus  demonstrated  by  any  thinff  before  him  as  his 
cause.  Nevertheless  it  doth  not  therefore  mllow,  that  there  cau 
be  no  certainty  at  all  had  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  only  a 
conjectural  protmbility ;  no  knowledge,  but  faith  and  opinioa 
only.  For  we  may  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  things,  the  Siort 
whereof  cannot  be  demonstrated  k  priori,  or  from  antecedent 
necessary  causes:  as  for  example,  tnat  there  was  something 
eternal  of  itself,  without  beginning,  is  not  at  all  demonstrable 
by  any  antecedent  cause,  it  being  contradictious  to  such  a  thing 
to  have  a  cause.  Nevertheless,  upon  supposition  only,  that 
something  doth  exist,  which  no  man  can  possibly  make  any 
doubt  of,  we  may  not  only  have  an  opinion,  but  also  certain 
knowledge,  from  the  necessity  of  irrefragable  reason,  that  there 
was  never  nothing,  but  sometning  or  other  did  always  exist  from 
eternity,  and  without  beginning.  In  like  manner,  though  the 
existence  of  a  God  or  perfect  Being  cannot  be  demonstrated  k 
priori,  yet  may  we  notwithstanding,  trom  our  very  selves  (whose 
existence  we  cannot  doubt  of),  ana  from  what  is  contained  in  our 
own  minds,  or  otherwise  consequent  from  him,  by  undeniable 
principles  of  reason,  necessarily  infer  his  existence.  And  when- 
soever any  thing  is  thus  necessarily  inferred  from  what  is  unde- 
niable and  indubitable,  this  is  a  demonstration,  though  not  of  the 
Si6t4,  yet  of  the  fire  of  it ;  that  the  thing  is,  though  not  why  it  is. 
And  many  of  the  geometrical  demonstrations  are  no  other.' 

'  The  question  here  touched  upon  by  the  learned  Doctor :  Whether  or  not  there  can 
be  any  demonstr^on  of  God,  is  one  of  those  which  may  easily  be  decided,  if  dis- 
cussed by  wise  and  rational  men.  For  taking  away  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms  demoiv- 
atradon  and  h  priori,  it  will  be  clear  to  every  one  that  there  is  no  controversy  about 
the  thing  itself,  but  only  about  the  meaning  of  the  words.  But  still  there  are  some,  both 
among  the  andents  and  modems,  who  hare  denied  the  demonstrability  of  God 
in  a  sense  by  no  means  to  be  admitted  of:  to  which  number  I  almost  suspect 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  to  have  belonged,  who  at  any  rate  has  not  expressed  himself 
with  sufficient  caution  on  this  subject,  although  he  is  excused  by  Dr.  Cudworth.  Clemens, 
to  show  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  the  Christian  religion,  declares  that  Grod  cannot 
otherwise  be  known  and  apprehended  than  by  &ith  and  the  doctrine  inculcated  by  our 
Saviour :  Atlvtrat  ^^,  sa^  he,  ^tl^  X^^"^*-  "^^^  ftSvifi  rf  irap*  avrov  \6ytfi  r6 
dyvwvTov  ilvai,  **  It  remaus,  therefore,  that  we  apprehend  the  unknown  (God)  by 
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It  bath  be^Q  asserted  by  a  late  eminent  philosopher/  that 
tiiere  is  no  possible  certainty  to  be  had  of  any  thing,  before  we 
be  certain  of  the  existence  of  a  God  essentially  p)od ;  because 
we  can  ncYer  otherwise  free  our  minds  from  the  miportunity  of 

dhrine  grace,  and  the  Word  alone  which  is  with  hhn."  Stromat  lih.  5.  cap.  13.  p.  696. 
Which  if  he  intended  to  mean  that  a  more  certain  and  full  knowledge  of  God,  than 
reason  can  supply,  is  given  to  us  by  Christ,  and  that  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  £uth  our 
minds  are  so  confirmed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature  as  to  be  freed  from  all 
doubt,  there  would  be  no  cause  ibr  reprehension  in  that  precept     But  Clemens  goes 
&ither,  and  leaves  to  reason  no  efficacy  whatever  ;  nay,  he  tells  ua  that  that  very 
knowledge  of  Grod  which  was  possessed  by  some  philosophers,  proceeded  from  a 
certain  innate  Word,  or  from  Christ,  whom  he  supposes  to  dwell  by  nature  in  the  minds 
of  all  men  $   an  opinion  indeed  very  closely  bordering  upon  fanaticism.    Those 
certainly  are  mistaken  who  hncj  that  the  well-known  ftmi&tical  doctrine  respecting  a 
certain  inward  Word,  was  first  mvented  by  the  Mystics  and  propagated  from  their 
books.    This  is  an  old  doctrine,  which  grew  up  in  the  very  infimcy  of  Christianity, 
especbdly  in  Egypt,  and  being  difused  through  the  masters  of  the  Alexandrine  school, 
and  those  Christian  fttheis  who  combined  the  precepts  of  Plato  with  the  Christian 
religion,  was  afterwards  more  elaborately  refined  and  set  forth  by  the  mystics.    And 
there  were  n&ny  of  the  ancient  Christian  Others  who  on  this  subject  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Clemens,  and  maintained  that  none  of  those  things  which  can  be  under- 
stood respecting  God  are  to  be  referred  to  reason,  but  all  to  fuih  and  a  certain  inward 
monitor  ;  a  doctrine  indeed  which  afforded  matter  for  cavil  and  ridicule  to  philosophers, 
as  appears  firom  what  Origen  says  upon  this  subject,  lib.  1.  adv.  Celsum,  p.   8.  and 
elsewhere.    If  any  one,  therefore,  denies  God  to  be  demonstrable  in  this  sense  he  is 
by  all  means  to  be  opposed,  lest  we  ^ould  rush  into  various  snares  Arom  which  it  will 
he  impossible  ever  to  escape.     There  are  other  £matics  also,  not  differing  much  from 
these,  who  affirm  that  Crod  cannot  be  known  by  reason,  but  only  by  sense  and  a  certam 
Interior  feeling  of  the  mind ;  whom  no  one  again  will  agree  with  who  does  not  wish  to 
reject  all  reason  and  that  natural  knowledge  of  God,  which  is  so  highly  spoken  of  by 
St.  Paul.     Some  of  the  later  theologians,  I  must  confess,  who  have  written  against  the 
Atheists,  although  in  other  respects  entertaining  the  best  of  sentiments,  have  some- 
times however,  in  my  opinion,  discoursed  without  sufficient  caution  and  prudence  on 
this  question.    For  there  are  those  among  them  who  openly  assert  that  the  Atheists  are 
not  to  be  opposed  by  arguments,  the  power  of  which  is  merely  human,  but  only  by  the 
sayings  of  holy  writ,  as  possessing  divine  virtue.    But  this  opinion  I  consider  to  be 
very  dangerous,  and  open  to  many  banefUl  inferences,  nay  injurious  to  the  divine  au- 
thority of  ihe  ^scriptures.    There  is  undoubtedly  in  the  sayings  of  sacred  writ  an 
incredible  power  and  efficacy  towards  rousing  and  turning  the  hearts  of  men  ;  but  the 
mind  ought  to  he  prepared  and  imbued  as  it  were  beforehand,  to  recei?e  this  influence, 
and  remove  the  impedhnents  which  oppose  it.    Admirable  and  elegant  are  the  pre- 
cepts of  Em.  Salom.  Cyprianus  on  this  subject  in  the  Dedication  prefixed  to  the  Ani- 
madversions on  Grotius  book  De  Veritate  Beligionis  Christians.     As  to  Alexander 
Aphrodifliensii,  whom  we  know  to  have  been  devoted  to  Peripatetic  principles,  by 
dcsi3ring  that  God  can  be  demonstrated  he  acted  according  to  the  precepts  of  his  master, 
whose  ruled  on  demonstration  cannot  be  (accommodated  to    those   arguments,  by 
which  reason  apprehends  the  existence  of  God.     Aristotle,  Analyt.  Posterior,  lib.  1 . 
<aip.  Q.  p.  188.  torn.  1.  opp.  lays  down  this  rule  respecting  demonstration  :  'Avdyni 
r^v  Airoitucru^  iirtffrrinrfy  i|  dXif^dv  t*  cZvoi,  Kal  irpwrun^  ical  Afiitrktyt  ical 
Yvrnpiutariputv,  Kal  vgorkpiov,  Koi  airiwv  rov  irvftntpdirfAaTog*  o^rntc  ydp  iirovrat 
Kal  tu  dpxal  oOctXai  rov  diucvvuivov,  *'  It  is  necessary  that  demonstrative  science 
diould  be  from  what  are  true,  ana  first,  and  iromeduite,  and  more  known,  and  prior, 
and  the  causes  of  the  conclusion  ;  for  thus  they  will  be  also  the  proper  principles  of 
the  thing  demonstrated."    As  Aristotle  in  these  words  makes  all  demonstration  proceed 
from  things  prior  to  the  thing  to  be  demonstrated,  and  from  its  causes,  and  God  has 
nothing  prior  to  or  the  cause  of  himself,  it  is  clear  that  if  we  follow  the  laws  of  demon- 
trations  laid  down  by  the  Stagirite  we  must  deny  altogether  the  possibility  of  God 
being  d^nonstreted. 

*  Ben.  Des  Cartes.    See  his  Meditatio  Metaphysica  Quarta.  p.  25.  and  Quinta, 
p.  81.  &c 
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that  suspicion  which  with  irresistible  force  may  assault  them ; 
that  ourselves  might  possibly  be  so  made,  either  bj  chance  or 
fate,  or  by  the  pleasure  of  some  evil  demon,  or  at  least  of  an 
arbitrary  omnipotent  Deity,  as  that  we  should  be  deceived  in  all 
our  most  clear  and  evident  perceptions;  and  therefore  in 
geometrical  theorems  themselves,  and  even  in  our  common 
notions.  But  when  we  are  once  assured  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  God  as  is  essentially  good,  who  therefore  neither  will 
nor  can  deceive;  then,  and  not  before,  will  this  suspicion 
utterly  vanish,  and  ourselves  become  certain  that  our  faculties 
of  reason  and  understanding  are  not  false  and  imposturous,  but 
rightly  made.  From  which  hypothesis  it  plainly  follows  that 
all  those  Theists  who  sup^e  God  to  be  a  mere  arbitrary  Being, 
whose  will  is  not  determined  by  any  nature  of  goodness  or 
rule  of  justice,  but  itself  is  the  .first  rule  of  both  (they  thinking 
this  to  be  the  highest  perfection,  liberty,  and  power)  can  never 
be  reasonably  certain  of  the  truth  of  any  thing,  not  so  much  as 
that  two  ana  two  are  four;  because,  so  long  as  they  adhere  to 
that  persuasion,  they  can  never  be  assured  but  tmtt  such  an 
arbitrary  onmipotent  Deity  mi^ht  designedly  make  them  such, 
as  should  be  deceived  in  all  their  xJearest  perceptions/ 

Now  though  there  be  a  plausibility  of  piety  in  this  doctrine, 
as  making  the  knowledge  of  a  God  e.8sentially  good  so  necessary 
a  praecognitum  to  all  other  science,  that  there  can  be  no  certainty 
or  truth  at  aH  without  it ;  yet  does  that  very  supposition,  that 
our  understanding  faculties  might  possibly  be  so  made,  as  to 
deceive  us  in  all  our  clearest  perceptions,  (wheresoever  it  is 
admitted)  render  it  utterly  impossible  ever  to  arrive  to  any 
certainty  concerning  the  existence  of  a  God  essentially  good; 
forasmuch  as  this  cannot  be  any  otherwise  proved,  than  by  the 
use  of  eur  faculties  of  understanding,  reason,  and  discourse. 
For  to  say  that  the  truth  of  our  understanding  faculties  is  put 
out  of  all  doubt  and  question,  as  soon  as  ever  we  are  assured  of 
the  existence  of  a  God  essentiallv  good,  who  therefore  cannot 
deceive;  whilst  this  existence  of  a  God  is  in  the  meantime 
itself  no  otherwise  proved,  than  by  our  understanding  faculties ; 
that  is,  at  once  to  prove  the  truth  of  God's  existence  from  our 
faculties  of  reason  and  understanding,  and  again  to  prove  the 
truth  of  those  faculties  from  the  existence  of  a  God  essentially 
good :  this,  I  say,  is  plainly  to  move  round  in  a  circle,  and  to 
prove  nothing  at  all ;  a  gross  oversight,  which  the  forementioned 
philosopher  seems  plainly  guilty  of.* 

»  This  hjrpotheofl  of  Des  Cartes  certainly  seems  to  labour  under  some  impecfiection, 
although  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  to  be  highly  calculated  to  strengthen  the  cause 
of  religion  and  piety.  He  lays  down  as  follows :  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  know 
whether  I  am  deceived  or  not  in  those  things  which  I  perceive  clearly  and  distinctly, 
'antil  I  am  certain  that  he  who  made  me  is  such,  that  he  will  not  deceive  me.    Now, 
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Wherefore,  acoording  to  this  hypbthesis,  we  are  of  necessity 
condemned  to  eternal  scepticisn!!,  both  (x>Qceming  the  existence 
of  a  God,  when,  af^r  all  our  arguments  abd  demonstrations  for 
the  same,  we  must  at  length  gratify  the  Athbists  with  this  con- 
fession in  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  possible  notwithstanding  there 
may  be  none ;  and  also  concerning  all  other  things,  the  certainty 
whereof  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  certainty  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  Grod  as  cannot  deceive. 

So  that  if  we  will  pretend  to  any  certainty  at  all  concerning 
the  existence  of  a  God,  we  must  of  necessity  explode  this  new 
sceptical  hypothesis  of  the  possibility  of  our  tmderstandings 
being  so  made,  as  to  deceive  us  in  all  our  clearest  perceptions ; 
by  means  whereof  we  can  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  nothing, 
and  to  use  our  utmost  endeavour  to  remove  the  same.  In  the 
first  place  therefore  we  affirm,  that  no  power,  how  great  soever, 
and  therefore  not  omnipotence  itself,  can  make  any  thing  to  be 
indifferently  either  true  or  false,  this  being  plainly  to  take' away 
the  nature  both  of  truth  and  falsehood,  or  to  make  them  nothing 
but  words,  without  any  signification.  Truth  is  not  factitious ; 
it  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be  arbitrarily  madcy  but  U.  The 
divine  will  and  omnipotence  itself  (now  supposed  by  us)  hath  no 
imperium  upon  the  divine  understanding :  for  if  God  understood 
only  by  will,  he  would  not  understand  at  alL^  In  the  next 
place  we  add,  that  though  the  truth  of  singular  contingent 
propositions  depends  upon  the  things  themselves  existing  without, 
as  the  measure  and  arcnetype  thereof;  yet  as  to  the  universal  and 
abstract  theorems  of  science,  the  terms  whereof  are  those  reasons 
of  things  which  exist  nowhere  but  only  in  the  mind  itself 
(whose  noemata  and  ideas  they  are)  the  measure  and  rule  of 
tmth  concerning  them  can  be  no  foreign  or  extraneous  thing 
without  the  mind,  but  must  be  native  and  domestic  to  it,  or  con- 


if  any  one  should  go  on  and  ask  :  Ho#  therefore  can  I  know  that  there  is  a  cause 
vhich  made  me,  and  that  it  is  devoid  of  all  wish  to  deceive  me  ?  The  philosopher 
replies:  From  this,  that  when  I  examine  m3rself,  I  clearly  and  distinctly  perceiTe  that 
there  moit  necessarily  be  such  a  cause.  For  I  think  :  therefore,  I  exist :  if  I  exist, 
there  must  be  some  cause  of  my  existence :  But  that  this  cause  possesses  all  the  per- 
fections which  can  take  place  and  be  conceived,  I  conclude,  from  the  notion  of  nim 
which  is  in  my  own  mind.  This  is  reasoning  in  a  circle,  which  all  philosophers 
Acknowledge  to  be  most  vicious.  If  it  be  posrible  for  me  to  be  deceived,  even  when  I 
perceive  most  clearly  and  distinctly  ;  who  is  to  convince  me  that  that  notion  of  Gk>d, 
althoQgh  innate,  and  apparently  most  evident  to  me,  is  not  fallacious  and  visionary  ? 
This  opinion  of  Des  Cartes  has  also  been  acutely  aigued  against  by  Pet,  Gassendi, 
I>ab.  et  Instant  ad  Cartesii  Meditat.  Metaphys.  Dubitat.  d.  p.  388.  torn.  8.  opp. 
The  same  philosopher  has  been  ctiaiged  with  scepticism  also  by  many  otbos ; 
smong  whom  see  Pet  ViUemandy,  Sceptictsmus  Debellatus,  cap.  2.  p.  9.  &c. 

*  Consult  what  we  have  already  remarked  at  great  length  on  this  subject  above. 
As  we  have  there  proved,  but  few  will  question  what  Dr.  Cudworth  here  lays  down  as 
the  ground'Work  of  his  demonstration.  But  Des  Cartes  denies  it,  and  maintains, 
whether  smcerely^  or  not  I  cannot  say,  that  God  can  cause  things  altogether  repug- 
nut  to  each  other,  to  be  at  the  time  true. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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tained  within  the  mind  itself,  and  tiierefore  can  be  nothing  but 
its  dear  and  distinct  perception.  In  these  intelligible  ideas  of 
the  mind,  whatsoever  is  clearly  perceived  to  be,  is ;  or,  which  is 
all  one,  is  true^  Every  clear  and  distinct  perception  is  an  entity 
or  truth,  as  that,  which  is  repugnant  to  conception,  is  a  non- 
entity or  falsehood.  Nay,  the  very  ess^ice  of  truth  here  is  this 
clear  perceptibility,  or  intelligibility;  and  therefore  can  there 
not  be  any  clear  or  distinct  perception  of  falsehood  :  which  must 
be  acknowledged  by  all  those  who,  though  granting  false 
opinions,  yet  agree  in  this,  that  there  can  be  no  false  knowledge. 
For  the  knowledge  of  jthese  universal  abstract  truths  is  nothing 
but  the  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  the  several  ideas  of  the 
mind,  and  their  necessary  relations  to  one  another  :  wherefore, 
to  say  that  there  can  be  no  false  knowledge,  is  all  one  as  to  say 
that  there  can  be  no  clear  and  distinct  perceptions  of  the  ideas 
of  the  mind  false.  In  false  opinions,  the  perception  of  the 
understanding  power  itself  is  not  false,  but  onlv  obscure.  It  is 
not  the  understanding  power  or  nature  in  us,  tnat  erreth,  but  it 
is  we  ourselves,  who  err,  when  we  rashly  arid  unwarily  assent  to 
things  not  clearly  perceived  by  it.  The  upshot  of  all  this  is, 
that  since  no  power,  how  great  -soever,  can  make  any  tiling 
indifferently  to  be  true ;  and  since  the  essence  of  truth  in 
universal  abstract  things  is  nothing  but  clear  percei>tibility,  it 
follows,  that  omipotence  cannot  m^e  anything  that  is  false  to 
be  clearly  perceived  to  be,  or  create  such  minds  and  undet^ 
standing  faculties,  as  shall  have  as  clear  conception  of  falsehoods, 
that  is,  of  nonentities,  as  they  have  of  truths  or  entities.  For 
example,  no  rational  understanding  being,  that  knows  what  a 
part  IS,  and  what  a  whole,  what  a  cause,  and  what  an  effect,, 
oottld  possibly  be  so  made,  as  clearly  to  conceive  the  part  to  be 
greater  than  the  whole,  or  the  effect  to  be  before  the  cause,  or 
the  like.  Wherefore,  we  may  presume  with  reverence  to  say, 
that  there  could  not  possibly  be  a  world  of  rational  creatures 
made  by  God,  either  in  the  moon  or  in  some  other  planet,  or 
elsewhere,  that  should  clearly  and  distinctly  conceive  all  things 
contrary  to  what  are  clearly  perceived  by  us;  nor  could  our 
human  faculties  have  been  so  made,  as  that  we  should  have  as 
clear  conceptions  of  falsehoods  as  of  truths.  Mind  or  under- 
standing faculties  in  creatures  may  be  made  more  or  less  weak, 
imperfect,  and  obscure,  but  they  could  not  be  made  false,  or 
such  as  should  have  clear  and  distinct  conceptions  of  that  which 
is.  not,  because  every  clear  perception  is  an  entity ;  and  though 
omnipotence  can  make  something  out  of  nothing,  yet  can  it  not 
make  something  to  be  nothing,  nor  nothing  something.  All 
which  is  no  more  than  is  generally  acknowledged  by  theologers, 
when  they  affirm  that  God  Almighty  himself  cannot  do  things 
contradictious;  there  being  no  other  reason  for  this  assertion. 
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but  only  this,  because  contradictiousness  is  repugnant  to  con- 
ception. So  that  conception  and  knowledge  are  hereby  made  to 
be  the  measure  of  all  power,  even  omnipotence  or  infinite  power 
itself  being  determined  thereby ;  from  whence  it  follows  that 
power  hath  no  dominion  over  understanding,  truth,  and  know- 
ledge; nor  can  infinite  power  make  any  thing  whatsoever  to 
be  clearly  conceivable,  for  could  it  make  contradictious  things 
clearly  conceivable,  then  would  itself  be  able  to  do  them ; 
because  whatsoever  can  be  clearly  conceived  by  any,  may  un- 
questionably be  done  by  infinite  power  J 

It  is  true  indeed  that  sense,  considered  alone  by  itself,  doth 
not  reach  to  the  absoluteness  either  of  the  natures,  or  of  the 
existence  of  things  without  us,  it  being,  as  such,  nothing  but 
seeming,  appearance,  and  fancy.  And  thus  is  that  saying  of 
some  ancient  philosophers  to  be  understood,  that,  naaa  iftavraata 
akifiiigy  "  every  phantasy  is  true ;"  namely,  because  sense  and 
fancy  reach  not  to  the  absolute  truth  ana  falsehood  of  things, 
but  contain  themselves  only  within  seeming  and  appearance; 
and  every  appearance  must  needs  be  a  true  appearance.  Not- 
withstanding which,  it  is  certain  that  sense  often  represents  to 
us  corporeal  thin^  otherwise  than  indeed  they  are,  which  though 
it  be  not  a  formdl,  yet  is  it  a  material  falsity.  Wherefore  sense 
in  the  nature  of  it  is  not  absolute,  but  irpoc  rJ,  or  revl,  relative 
to  the  sentients.  And  by  sense  alone,  without  any  mixture  of 
reason  or  understanding,  we  can  be  certain  of  no-  more  con- 
cerning the  things  without  us,  but  only  this,  that  they  so  seem 
to  us.  Hence  was  that  of  the  ancient  atomic  philosophers  in 
Plato:*  ''H  <Tv  Siiaxvptaaio  av  ic  oUv  aoi  i^ivsTai  licacrrov 
Xp^jua,  ToiovTov  KOI  KvvX  KcA  brt^  ovv  Z^9  **  Neither  you  nor 
an^  man  else  can  be  certain,  that  every  other  man  and  brute 
ammal  hath  all  the  very  same  phantasms  of  colours  that  himself 
hath."  Now,  were  there  no  otner  perception  in  us,  but  that  of 
sense,  (as  the  old  atheistic  philosophers  concluded  knowledge  to 
be  sense)  then  would  all  our  human  perceptions  be  merely 
seeming,  fantastical,  and  relative ;  and  none  of  them  reach  to 
the  absolute  truth  of  things.  Every  one  in  Protagoras'^  lan- 
guage would  then  ra  aitrov  fiovov  So^aZuv,  **  think  or  opine 
only  his  own  things ;"  all  his  truths  being  private  and  relative 
to  himself.  And  tnat  Prota^orean  aphorism  were  to  be  admitted 
also  in  the  sense  of  that  philosopher,  that  iravrtov  xprifiaTwv 
fUrpov  apOpwwo^y  **  every  man  is  the  measure  of  all  tnings  to 

^  Many  I  have  no  doubt  would  have  been  glad  if  this  demonstration  had  possessed 
greater  perspicuity  and  clearness:  to  ine  certainly,  on  attentively  reading  and 
examining  it  over  and  over  again,  it  has  appeared  somewhat  perplexed  and  intricate. 
For  this  reason  I  have  determined  to  dismiss  it  without  any  remark,  lest  I  should 
happen  to  attribute  to  our  illustrious  author  an  opinion  which  was  foreign  to  him. 

•  TbejEt  p.  154.     [P.  119    Edit.  Ficinl] 

*  On  these  precepts  of  Protagoras,  consult  Plato,  in  bis  Theotetus,  p.  118.  kc» 
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himself;  and,  that  no  one  man's  opinion  was  righier  than 
another's,"  but  t6  i^aivSfievov  iKafrrt^y  *^  that  which  seemed  to 
every  one,  was  to  him  true,  to  whom  it  seemed ;"  all  truth  and 
perception  being  but  seeming  and  relative.  But  here  lies  one 
main  difference  betwixt  understanding,  or  knowledge,  and  sense ; 
that  whereas  the  latter  is  fantasticfu  and  relative  only;  the 
former  reacheth  beyond  fancy  and  appearance  to  the  absoluteness 
of  truth.  For  as  it  hath  been  already  declared,  whatsoever  is 
clearly  and  distinctly  perceived  in  things  abstract  and  universal, 
by  any  one  rational  being  in  the  whole  world,  is  not  a  private 
thing,  and  true  to  himself  only  that  perceived  it ;  but  it  is,  as 
some  Stoics  have  called  it,  oAiidlc  icadoXcicov,  ^^  a  public,  catholic, 
and  universal  truth :"  it  obtains  every  where,  and,  as  Empedocles 
sang  of  natural  justice: 

Al^tpoc  ifviKkuc  rkrarat,  d^d  r*  dirXkrov  a^y^c* 

**  It  is  extended  throughout  the  vast  ether,  and  through  infinite 
light  or  space."  And  were  there  indeed  infinite  worlds,  sil 
thickly  peopled  with  rational  animals,  it  would  be  alike  true  to 
every  one  of  them.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  omnipotence 
itself  could  create  any  such  understanding  beings  as  could 
have  clear  and  distinct  perceptions  of  the  contrary  to  all  that  is 
perceived  by  us,  no  more  than  it  could  do  things  contradictious. 
But  in  all  probability,  because  sense  is  indeed  but  seeming, 
fantastical,  and  relative,  this  is  the  reason  that  some  have  been 
so  prone  and  inclinable  to  suspect  the  like  of  understanding,  and 
all  mental  perception  too,  that  this  also  is  but  seeming  and 
relative;  and  that  therefore  men's  minds  or  understandings 
might  have  been  so  made,  by  an  arbitrary  omnipotent  Deity,  as 
clearly  and  distinctly  to  perceive  every  thing  that  is  false.  But, 
if  notwithstanding  all  that  hath  been  said,  any  will  still  sing  over 
the  old  song  again :  that  all  this  which  hath  been  hitherto  declared 
by  us,  is  indeed  true,  if  our  human  faculties  be  true,  or  ri^tly 
made;  but  we  can  go  no  further  than  our  faculties;  and 
whether  these  be  true  or  no,  no  man  can  ever  be  certain :  we 
have  no  other  reply  to  make,  but  that  this  is  an  over-stiff 
and  heavy  adherence  to  a  prejudice  of  their  own  minds ;  that 
not  only  sense,  but  also  reason  and  understanding,  and  all  human 
perception  is  merely  seeming,  or  fantastical,  and  relative  to 
faculties  only,  but  not  reaching  to  the  absoluteness  of  any  truth ; 
and  that  the  human  mind  hath  no  criterion  of  trutn  at  all 
within  itself. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  probably  be  here  further  objected ;  that 
this  is  too  great  an  arrogance  for  created  beings  to  pretend  to  an 

'  These  renee  of  his  occur  in  Aristotle,  Rhetoricor.  lib.  7.  cap.  18.  p.  737.  torn.  3. 
opp. 
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absolute  certainty  of  any  thing,  it  being  the  sole  privilege  and 
pren^tiye  of  God  Almighty  to  be  infallible,  who  is  therefore 
styled  in  Scripture,  6  fiSvoc  <ro^oc»  "  the  only  wise  ;**  to  which 
we  briefly  answer,  that  the  Deity  is  the  first  original  fountain  of 
wisdom  and  truth,  which  is  said  to  be  the  brightness  of  the  ever- 
lasting light,  the  unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of  God,  and 
the  image  of  his  goodness.  The  divine  Wora  is  the  archetypal 
pattern  of  all  truth ;  it  is  ignorant  of  nothing,  and  knoweth  all 
things  infallibly.  But  created  beings  have  but  a  derivative  par- 
ticipation hereof,  their  understanding  being  obscure,  and  tney 
erring  in  many  things,  and  being  ignorant  of  more.  And  it 
seems  to  be  no  derogation  from  Almighty  God  to  suppose  that 
created  minds  by  a  participation  jof  Uie  divine  mind,  should  be 
able  to  know  certainly  that  two  and  two  make  four ;  that  equals 
added  to  equals  will  make  equals ;  that  a  whole  is  greater  than 
the  part ;  and  the  cause  before  the  effect ;  and  that  nothing  can 
be  made  without  a  cause ;  and  such-like  other  common  notions, 
which  are  the  principles  from  whence  all  their  knowledge  is 
derived.  And  mdeed,  were  rational  creatures  never  able  to  be 
certain  of  any  such  thing  as  this  at  all ;  what  would  their  life 
be  but  a  mere  dream  or  shadow  ?  and  themselves  but  a  ridicu- 
lous and  pompous  piece  of  fantastic  vanity  ?  Besides,  it  is  no 
way  congruous  to  think,  that  God  Almighty  should  make 
rational  creatures,  so  as  to  be  in  an  utter  impossibility  of  ever 
attaining  to  any  certainty  of  his  own  existence ;  or  of  having 
more  than  an  hypothetical  assurance  thereof,  if  our  faculties  be 
true,  (which  possibly  may  be  otherwise)  then  is  there  a  God. 
We  shall  conclude  this  discourse  against  the  Cartesian  scepti- 
cism with  that  of  Origen's :  Mcfvov  tQv  Svtwv  jS^Saiov  lir£<rr  17/ui), 
"  Knowledge  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  which  creatures 
have,  that  is  in  its  own  nature  finn ;"  they  having  here  something 
of  certainty,  but  nowhere  else. 

Wherefore  we  having  now  that  which  Archimedes  required, 
some  firm  ground  and  footing  to  stand  upon,  such  a  certainty 
of  truth  in  our  common  notions,  as  that  they  cannot  possibly  be 
false ;  without  which  nothing  at  all  could  be  proved  by  reason : 
we  shall  in  the  next  place  endeavour,  not  to  shake  or  dissettle 
any  thin^  thereby  (which  was  the  undertaking  of  that  geome- 
trician), out  to  confirm  and  establish  the  truui  of  God's  exist- 
ence, and  that  from  the  very  idea  of  him,  hitherto  made  good  and 
defended  agdnst  all  the  assaults  of  Atheists. 

It  is  weu  known,  that  Cartesius'^  hath  lately  made  a  pretence 
to  do  this,  with  mathematical  evidence  and  ^rtainty,  and  he 
dispatches  the  business  briefly  after  this  mannei ;  God,  or  a  per- 
fect Being,  includeth  necessary  existence  in  his  very  idea ;   and 

^°  See  hit  Principles  of  Philosophy,  part  1.  sect.  18.  p.  4.  and  MedHat.  Metaphyt. 
5.  p.  31,  and  elsewhere. 
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therefore  ]l^e  is.  But  though  the  inyentor  of  this  axgioineiit,  or 
rather  the  reviver  of  that,  which  had  before  been  used  by  some 
scholastics,  affirmeth  it  to  be  as  good  a  demonstration  for  the 
existence  of  a  God,  from  his  idea,  as  that  in  geometry,  for  a 
triangle's  having  three  angles  equal  to  two  right,  is  from  the  idea 
of  a  triangle ;  yet  nevertheless  it  is  certain,  that,  by  ope  means 
or  other,  this  argument  hath  not  hitherto  proved  so  fortunate  and 
successful,  there  bein^  many  who  cannot  be  made  sensible  of  any 
efficacy  therein,  and  not  a  few  who  condemn  it  for  a  mere 
sophism.  As  for  ourselves,  we  neither  have  any  mind  to  quarrd. 
with  other  men's  arguments  pro  Deo;  nor  yet  would  we  be 
thought  to  lay  stress,  in  this  cause,  upon  any  thing  which  is  not 
every  way  solid  and  substantial.  Wherefore  we  shall  here  en- 
deavour to  set  down  the  ut&ost  we  possibly  can,  both  against 
this  argument,  and  for  it,  impartially  and  candidly ;  and  then, 
when  we  have  done,  leave  the  intelligent  readers  to  make  their 
own  judgment  concerning  the  same.^ 

Affainsf  it  in  this  manner ;  first,  because  we  can  frame  an  idea 
in  our  o^n  minds,  of  an  absolutely  perfect  Bein^,  including 
necessary  existence  in  it,  it  will  not  at  all  follow  irom  thence, 
that  therefore  there  is  such  a  perfect  Being  really  existing  with- 
out our  minds ;  we  being  able  to  frame  in  our  minds  the  ideas  of 
many  other  things,  that  never  were,  nor  will  be.  All  that  can 
be  certainly  inferred  from  the  idea  of  a  perfect  Being  seems  to 
be  this,  that  if  it  contain  nothing  which  is  contradictious  to  it, 
then  it  is  not  impossible,  but  that  there  miffht  be  such  a  Being 
actually  existing.  But  the  strength  of  this  argument  not  lying 
merely  in  this,  that  because  we  have  an  idea  of  a  perfect  Being, 
therefore  it  is ;  but  because  we  have  such  an  idea  of  it,  as  in- 
cludeth  necessary  existence  in  it,  which  the  idea  of  nothing  else 
besides  doth ;  therefore  it  may  be  here  further  objected  in  this 
manner :  That  though  it  be  very  true,  that  a  perfect  Being  doth 
include  necessary  existence  in  it,  because  that  cannot  be  every 
way  perfect,  whose  existence  is  not  necessary,  but  contingent ;  yet 
will  it  not  follow  from  hence,  that  therefore  there  is  such  a  per- 
fect Being  actually  existing ;  but  all  that  cgn  be  deduced  from 
it,  will  be  no  more  than  this,  that  whatsoever  hath  no  necessary 

^  The  learned  Doctor  discourses  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  with  great  modesty 
and  prudence.  For  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived  and  wrote  this,  the  most  eminent 
of  the  learned  men  in  Britain  were  violently  opposed  to  each  other  respecting  the 
force  of  this  argument :  to  none  of  whom  Dr.  Cudworth  wished  to  give  offence  by  a  too 
great  freedom  of  judgment.  His  most  erudite  friend,  Dr.  Hen.  More,  openly  favoured 
this  argument  of  D^  Cartes,  as  we  may  learn  from  his  Antidote  against  Atheism,  lib. 
1.  cap.  8.  p.  22.  and  Scholia  on  the  same,  p.  145.  &c  and  other  places.  On  the  other 
hand.  Dr.  Sam.  Parker,  among  others,  in  his  Tentamina  Physico-Tbeolog.  de  Deo, 
Lond.  1673.  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  p.  37.  &c  and  Disputations  on  God  and  the  Providence 
of  God,  Diss.  6.  sect.  24.  p.  567.  maintained  this  to  be  a  vnin  and  futile  sophism. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  that  our  author  leant  rather  to  the  side  of  those  who 
contended  for  its  unsoundiieis  and  insufficiency. 
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and  eternal  existence,  is  no  absolutelj  perfect  Beii^.  And 
again»  that  if  there  be  anj  absolutely  perfect  Being,  then  was  its 
existence  always  necessary,  and  will  be  always  such ;  that  is,  it 
did  both  exist  of  itself,  from  all  eternity,  without  b^inning,  and 
must  needs  exist  to  eternity  incomiptibly ;  it  being  never  able 
to  cease  to  be.  It  seems  indeed  no  more  to  follow,  that  because 
a  perfect  Being  includes  necessary  existence  in  its  idea,  therefore 
there  is  sudi  a  perfect  Being  actually  existing ;  than  because  a 
perfect  Being  includes  necessary  <»nni8cienoe  and  omnipotence 
in  it,  that  therefore  there  is  such  a  perfect  omniscient  and  omni- 
potent Being :  all  that  follows  in  both  cases,  being  only  thb ;  • 
that  if  there  be  any  Being  absolutely  perfect,  then  it  is  both 
omniscient  and  onmipotent,  and  it  did  exist  of  itself  necessarily^ 
and  can  never  cease  to  bje.  Wherefore  here  lies  a  fallacy  in  t\m 
arenmentation,  when,  from  the  necessity  of  existence  affirmed 
omy  hypothetically,  or  upon  a  supposition  of  a  perfect  Beii^, 
the  condusion  is' made  concerning  it  absolutely.  As  some  would 
j^ve  the  necessity  of  all  human  events,  as  for  example  of  Adam's 
sinning,  in  this  manner,  that  it  always  was  true  before,  that  either 
Adam  would  eat  the  forbidden  fruit,  or  not  eat  it ;  and  if  he 
would  eat  it,  he  would  certainly  eat  it,  and  not  contingently ; 
and  again,  if  he  would  not  eat  it,  then  would  he  certainly  and 
necessarily  not  eat  it :  wherefore  whether  he^will  eat  it,  or  not 
eat  it,  he  will  do  either  necessarily,  and  not  contingentiyi 
Where  it  is  {Jain,  that  an  absolute  necessity  is  wrongly  inferred 
in  the  conclusicm  from  an  hypothetical  one  in  the  premises.  In 
like  manner,  when  upon  supposition  of  an  absolutely  perfect 
Being,  it  is  affirmed  of  it,  that  its  existence  must  not  be  contin- 
gent, but  necessary,  and  from  thence  the  conclusion  is  made 
absolutely,  that  there  is  such  a  perfect  Being ;  this  seems  to  foe 
tiie  very  same  fidlacy.  From  tne  idea  of  a  perfect  Being  in- 
du(£nff  necessanr  existence  in  it,  it  follows  undeniably,  thnt  if 
there  be  any  thing  absolutely  perfect,  it  must  exist  necessarily, 
and  not  contingently  <  but  it  doth  not  follow,  that  there  must  of 
necessity  be  such  a  perfect  Being  existing ;  these  two  proposi- 
tions carrying  a  very  different  sense  from  one^another.  And  the 
latter  of  them,  that  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  God,  or  per- 
fect Being  existing,  seems  to  be  a  thii^  altogether  indemoh- 
strable,  it  implying,  that  the  existence  of  God,  or  a  perfect 
Being,  may  be  proved  ^  priori,  or  from  some  antecedent  necessary 
cause ;  which  was  hetotfi  declfired  to  be  a  thing  contradictious 
and  impossible. 

And  now  in  justice  are  we  obliged  to  plead  the  best  we  can 
also  on  the  defensive  side.  Thus  therefore,  the  idea  of  God,  or 
an  absolutely  perfect  Being,  including  in  it,  not  an  impossible, 
nor  a  contingent,  but  a  necessary  schesis,  or  relation  to  existence, 
it  follows  from  thence  absolutely,  and  without  any  '*  ifs  **  and 
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^'  ands,"  that  he  doth  exist.  For  as  of  things  contradictioufii^ 
haying  therefore  in  the  idea  of  them  an  impossible  sohesis  to 
existence,  we  can  confidently  conclude,  that  thej  never  were, 
nor  will  be ;  and  as  of  other  things  not  contradictious  or  impos- 
sible, but  imperfect  only,  which  therefore  haye  a  contingent 
schesis  to  existence,  we  can  pronounce  also,  that  possibly  thej 
might  be,  or  might  not  be:  in  like  manner,  a  perfect  Being 
including  in  the  idea  of  it  a  necessary  schesis  to  existence,  or  an 
impossible  one  to  non-existence,  or  containing  existence  in  its 
yery  essence ;  we  may  by  parity  of  reason  conclude  concerning 
it,  that  it  is  neither  impossible  to  be,  nor  yet  contingent  to  be, 
or  not  to  be ;  but  that  it  certainly  is,  and  cannot  but  be ;  or  that 
it  is  impossible  it  should  not  be.  And  indeed,  when  we  say  of 
imperfect  beings,  implying  no  contradiction  in  them,  that  they 
may  possibly  either  be  or  not  be,  we  herein  tacitly  suppose  the 
existence  of  a  perfect  Being,  because  nothing,  which  is  not,  could 
be  possible  to  be,  were  there  not  something  actually  in  being, 
that  hath  sufficient  power  to  cause  or  produce  it.  True  indeed, 
we  haye  the  ideas  of  many  things  in  our  minds,  that  neyer  were, 
nor  will  be ;  but  these  are  only  such  as  include  no  necessary,  but 
contingent  existence  in  their  nature ;  and  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  a  perfect  Being,  which  includes  necessity  of  existence 
in  its  idea,  may,*  notwithstanding,  not  be.  ."Wnerefore  this 
necessity  of  existence,  or  impossibility  of  non-existence,  con- 
tained in  the  idea  of  a  perfect  Being,  must  not  be  taken  hypo- 
thetically  only  or  consequentially  after  this  manner,  that  if  there 
be  any  thing  absolutely  perfect,  then  its  existence  both  was,  and 
will  be  necessary ;  but  absolutely,  that  though  contradictious 
things  cannot  possibly  be,  and  things  imperfect  may  possibly 
either  be,  or  not  be,  yet  a  perfect  Being  cannot  but  be ;  or  it  is 
impossible  that  it  should  not  be.  For  otherwise  were  the  force 
of  the  argumentation  merely  hypothetical,  in  .this  manner:  If 
there  be  a  perfect  Being,  then  its  existence  both  was,  and  will  be 
necessary ;  this  would  plainly  imply,  that  a  perfect  Being,  not- 
withstanding that  necessity  of  existence  included  in  its  nature, 
might  either  be,  or  not  be,  or  were  contingent  to  existence; 
which  is  a  manifest  contradiction,  that  the  same  thing  should 
exist  both  contingently  and  necessarily.  And  this  hypothetical 
absurdity  will  more  plainly  appear,  if  the  argument  be  expressed 
in  other  words,  as  that  necessity  of  existence,  and  impossibility 
of  non-existence,  and  actual  existence,  belong  to  the  yery  essence 
of  a  perfect  Being ;  since  it  would  be  then  ridiculous  to  go  about 
to  eyade  in  this  manner,  that  if  there  be  a  perfect  Being,  then 
it  is,  and  cannot  but  be.  Which  identical  proposition  is  true  of 
eyery  thing  else,  but  absurd.  Wherefore  there  is  something 
more  to  be  inferred  from  the  necessity  of  existence  included  in 
the  idea  of  a  perfect  Being  than  so ;  which  can  be  nothing  else 
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but  thisy  that  it  absdately  and  aotuallj  is.  Moreoyer,  no  Theists 
can  be  able  to  proTe,  that  God,  orm  perfect  Being  (supposed  by 
them  to  exist)  m^ht  not  happen  by  chance  only  to  be;  if  from 
the  necessity  of  existence  included  in  the  idea  of  God^  it  cannot 
be  inferred^  that  he  could  not  but  be.  Notwithstanding  which, 
here  is  no  endeavour  (as  is  pretended),  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  God,  or  perfect  Being,  ct  priori  neither,  or  from  any  necessary 
cause  imtecedent ;  but  only  from  that  necessity ,  which  is  included 
within  itself,  or  is  concomitant  and  concuirent  with  it ;  the  ne- 
cessity of  its  own  perfect  nature.  And  now  we  shall  leave  the 
intelligent  and  impartial  reader  to  make  his  own  judgment  con- 
cerning the  forementioned  Cartesian  ailment  for  a  Deity, 
drawn  from  its  idea,  as  including  necessity  of  existence  in  it,  that 
therefore  it  is ;  whether  it  be  merely  sophistical,  or  hath  some- 
thing of  solidity  and  reality  in  it.  However,  it  is  not  very  pro- 
bable, that  many  Atheists  will  be  convinced  thereby,  but  that 
they  will  rather  be  ready  to  say,  that  this  is  no  probation  at  all 
of  a  Deity,  but  only  an  affirmation  of  the  thing  in  dispute,  and  a 
mere  begging  of  the  question ;  that  therefore  God  is,  because  he 
ia,  or  cannot  but  be.* 

^  Those  fierce  and  roultifiuious  contentions,  heretofore  engaged  in  by  men  of  the 
highest  note,  on  the  argument  bj  which  Des  Cartes  attempted  to  prore  the  existence 
of  God,  are  known  to  every  one  possessing  even  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the 
transactions  of  theologians  and  philosophers.  On  each  side  are  arrayed  men  of  first- 
rate  talent  and  perspicacity;  the  chief  of  whom  are  enumerated  by  P.  Bayle,  Diction- 
naire  Histor.  et  Critique,  tom.  4.  voce  Zabarella,  note  F.  p.  2903.  and  J.  Alb.  Fabridus, 
Delectus  Argumentorum  pro  Veritate  Religionis  Christians^,  cap.  1 0.  p.  325.  &c.  [Add 
Gabr.  Daniel,  Voyage  au  Monde  de  M.  des  Cartes,  tom.  1.  p.  120.]  I  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  beoi:me  arbiter  of  this  long  and  knotty  dispute,  nor,  if  I  have,  am  I  one  that 
could  justly  arrogate  to  myself  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject.  I  shall  attempt, 
however,  by  a  few  observations  to  assist  the  labours  of  those  who  consider  it  worth 
while  to  give  it  a  diligent  and  attentive  examination. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  I  would  observe,  that  this  argument  from  an  innate 
idea  is  not  ranked  by  Des  Cartes  among  those,  by  which  the  being  and  existence  of 
God  can  be  proved  to  an  Atheist.  This  philosopher  regarded  it  as  one  by  which  any 
man  can  and  ought  to  convince  himself,  that  there  must  of  necessity  be  an  eternal  and 
most  perfect  Being.  Many  learned  men,  I  perceive,  far  superior  to  myself  in  perspi- 
cacity, suppose  him  to  have  meant  that  any  one  who  wishes  to  combat  successfully 
with  Atheists  should  make  this  argument  the  basis  of  the  disputation  :  nor  do  the 
principal  disdples  of  this  great  man  appear  to  me  to  teach  otherwise.  But  on  repeat- 
edly perusing  all  that  he  has  written  upon  it,  I  have  been  unable  to  put  any  such 
construction  upon  his  words.  On  the  contrary,  he  merely  inquires,  how  a  man  left  to 
himself,  and ,  on  account  of  the  allaciousness  of  the  senses,  doubting  about  all  eternal 
things,  can  become  satisfied  from  the  very  consideration  of  his  own  mind,  that  there  is 
an  eternal  and  most  perfect  Being,  the  cause  of  himself  and  all  things :  and  this  he 
considers  to  be  possible,  if  one  vrill  only  attentively  contemplate  the  notion  of  God 
imprinted  on  one's  own  mind.  Thus  he  lays  down  the  following  as  a  foundation :  No 
one  can  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  any  thing,  unless  he  knows  beforehand  that  there  is  a 
God,  who  will  not  deceive  us.  He  then  asks,  by  what  means  we  can  arrive  at  this 
knowledge,  apart  from  all  those  things  which  &11  under  the  senses,  and  answers  that 
^  innate  idea  of  God  is  of  itself  sufBcient  to  convince  every  one  of  this :  inasmuch  as 
the  necessity  of  existing  cannot  by  any  means  be  separated  from  this  idea.  All  the 
Metaphysical  Meditations  of  Des  Cartes  are  coherent,  and  connected  with  each  other ; 
and  many,  therefore,  in  exphiining,  discussing  and  refuting  them,  seem  to  me  to  have 
grievously  erred,  because  they  have  not  followed  the  thread  of  his  reasoninos.  but  have 
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Wherefore  we  sbaU  endeavour  to  make  out  laa  atgtHnent,  or 
demonstrationy  for  the  existonoe  of  a  God,  from  m^  idea,  as 
mduding  neceesary  existence  in  k,  some  other  ways*     And  firs^ 

cim«idered  -certain  opmionB  of  bis  separately,  paying  no  regard  to  tlieir  connexion  witli 
Merest. 

II.  Des  Cartes  himself,  in  explaining  this  argument,  is  neither  sufficiently  pvspi- 
cnous,  as  will  be  proved  by  an  example  presently,  nor  sufficiently  consistent,  but,  if  I 
mistake  not,  doubtfhl  and  wavering.  He  does  not  first  give  us  certain  and  clear  defi- 
nitions of  liie  words  he  makes  use  of ;  seems  occasionally  to  change  the  prindplea 
from  which  he  draws  his  conclusions  ;  sometimes  concedes  to  his  adversaries  what 
at  others  he  wishes  to  withhold :  now  might  be  said  to  be  striking  out  a  new  path  for 
himself;  and  aow  again  to  be  merely,  inculcating  what  has  long  since  been  ac- 
knowledged by  ereiy  body:  sometimes,  hurried  away  by  the  heat  and  fervour  of 
disputation,  he  hastens  to  the  cpnclusion  faster  than  the  comprehension  of  the  gene- 
rality of  men  can  follow  him,  and  pasjiing  over  certain  intermediate  propositions, 
indispensable  to  the  perspicuity  of  the  demonstration,  arrives  at  once  at  the  thing 
to  be  proved.  In  reading  this  great  man's  works,  indeed,  I  have  observeST  that  be 
is  not  always  sufficiently  cautious  and  happy  in  the  choice  of  words  intended  to 
express  the  abstract  notions  of  his  own  mind,  and  that  he  is  not  unfrequently 
deficient  in  the  course  of  the  disputation  itself,  that  is,  omits  and  suppresses  some  things 
which  were  necessary  to  \>e  noticed  in  order  to  render  the  demonstration  complete  and 
intelligible.  This  &ult  is  common  to  those  who  discuss  metaphysical  subjects,  who^ 
themselves  clearly  perceiving  the  connexion  and  order  of  the  propositions  they  are  con- 
sidering, suppose  that  their  readers  will  be  able  to  see  every  thing  with  the  same 
facility,  and  therefore  omit  some  things,  which  had  much  better  have  been  expressed : 
and  thus  it  happens,  that  they  are  imperfectly  understood  by  many,  and  afford  occasion 
for  unnecessary  disputes.  The  followers  of  Des  Cartes  also  are  much  at  variance  with 
each  other  in  explaining  this  argument,  there  probably  not  being  three  disciples  of  his 
school  to  be  found,  who  adopt  the  same  method  in  unravelling  it  and  removing  the 
difficulties  with  which  it  is  encompassed.  Nor  is  there  less  discord  among  their  oppo- 
nents, not  a  few  indeed  of  whom  attack,  not  the  opinion  entertained  by  Des  Cartes, 
but  that  which  they  themselves  suppose  him  to  have  entertained.  But  we  shall  be 
less  surprised  at  this,  when  we  consider  how  difficult  it  is  to  expound  a  matter  alto- 
gether removed  from  the  senses  and  to  be  drawn  from  the  very  inmost  recesses  of  our 
own  minds,  especially  if  the  words,  by  which  it  is  to  be  expressed,  have  various  mean- 
ings and  definitions. 

III.  I  fimcy  I  can  discover  two  errors  in  particular  in  those  who  have  attempted  to 
refute  this  argument,  and  to  refer  it  to  the  rank  of  sophisms.  In  the  first  place  two 
arguments  are  drawn  by  Des  Cartes  from  the  innate  notion  of  God  :  one  of  whidi 
seems  to  me  to  be  as  follows :  **  There  is  in  me  a  notion  or  idea  of  a  most  perfect 
being.  This  notion  I  have  not  received  fVom  myself;  for  I  am  much  too  weak  and 
infirm  to  be  able  to  form  in  my  mind  so  perfect  a  notion.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore, 
but  that  I  have  received  it  from  some  one  else.  But  no  one  who  is  not  himself  most 
perfect  can  engender  a  notion  of  a  perfect  Being  ;  for  as  is  the  effect  such  is  its  cause. 
There  must  of  necessity,  therefbre,  be  such  a  Bemg  as  is  that  notion  which  I  carry 
imprinted  on  my  mind."  See  his  Principles  of  Philosophy,  part  1.  sect.  .17.  et  p.  5. 
The  other  argument  is  that  set  forth  by  Dr.  Cud  worth :  **  There  is  in  me  a  notion  of  a 
most  perfect  Being.  This  notion  contains  necessary  existence  ;  therefbre,  that  must 
necessarily  exist,  the  notion  of  which  I  feel  is  in  my  own  mind."  Des  Cartes'  fol- 
lowers do  not  all  admit  both  these  two  arguments  of  their  master,  which  are  of  a 
different  kind,  but  some  one  and  some  the  other  ;  while  others  again  assent  to  both  • 
But  their  opponents  often  neglect  all  distinction  between  them  in  their  disputations 
and  confound  them  with  each  other.  Again,  there  is  a  twofbld  way  of  combating 
these  aigumentsl  For  they  can  either  attack  the  principles  and  foundations  upon 
which  they  rest,  or  leaving  these  alune  assail  merely  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them. 
The  fbundation  of  both  arguments  is  Des  Cartes*  doctrine  of  ideas,  and  their  distri 
bution  into  innate  and  adventitious.  If,  therefore,  they  adopt  the  foimer  course, 
they  must  enter  into  an  intricate  and  almost  intermhiable  controversy  about  the  origin 
and  nature  of  ideas,  which  in  our  time  has  exercised  the  abilities  of  so  many  eminent 
men :  but  if  the  latter,  they  must  leave  Des  Cartes'  dogmas  on  innate  forms  and 
images  untouched,  and  prove  that,  even  supposing  these  to  be  true  and  certain,  still 
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we  flball  make  an  offer  towiu^ds  it  in  this  naoaec  l^ougk  k 
will  Bot  follow  froaai  henoe,  beoauae  we  cam  frame  an  idea  of  any 
thing  in  our  minds,  that  therefore  such  a  thiiig  really  exiateth ; 

liis  aigumenU  woqM  be  jnere  sophisms.  But  this  distinction,  in  mj  opinion,  has  not 
been  observed  by  all  those  who  have  impugned  these  aigumenta.  Some  of  them  act  as 
though  they  fully  agreed  with  him  in  the  doctrine  of  ideas;  whereas,  it  is  easy  to  perceire 
from  the  disputation  itself  that  they  are  violently  opposed  to  it.  Again,  there  are  others 
who  handle  their  subject  in  such  a  perplexed  and  confiised  manner  as  to  make  it  alto- 
gether uncertain  which  course  they  meant  to  adopt.  But  in  contests  of  this'kind  above 
all  others,  regarding  as  they  do  things  cognizable  to  the  mind  alone,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider what  may  be  grunted  to  an  adversary,  and  what  properly  be  made  matter  of  dispute. 
lY.  I  shall  now  say  something  respecting  the  latter  ai^umeut  itself,  which  is  here 
principally  treated  of ;  and  for  the  sake  of  greater  perspicuity  shall  expsess  it  in  Des 
Cartes'  own  way  :  "  My  mind,"  says  he,  "  considering  that  among  Ihe  various  ideas 
which  it  has  in  itself,  there  is  one,  by  fu  the  principal  one  of  aU,  namely,  that  of  a 
being  of  consummate  intelligence,  power,  and  perifection,  recognizes  in  this  idea 
existence,  not  possible  and  contingent  merely,  as  in  the  ideas  of  all  other  things,  wlmk 
it  distinctly  perceives,  but  absolutely  necessary  and.  eternal.  And,  as  for  exan^ple* 
from  perceiving  it  to  be  necessarily  contained'in  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  that  its  three 
angles  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  it  plainly  convinces  itself  that  a  triangle  has  three 
angles  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  so  from  simply  perceiving  necessary  and  eternal 
existence  to  be  contained  in  the  idea  of  a  consummately  perfect  Being,  it  ought  to  ^ 
conclude  that  such  a  perfect  Being  exists.  And  it  will  believe  this  the  more  rea<Oly  by 
considering  that  it  has  not  in  itself  an  idea  of  any  other  thing,  in  which  in  like  manner 
it  perceives  necessary  existence  to  be  contained.  For  from  this  it  will  understand  that 
this  idea  of  a  consummately  perfect  Being  is  not  a  creation  of  its  own,  or  a  representation 
of  any  thing  chimerical,  but  of  a  true  and  immutable  nature,  and  one  which  cannot  but 
exist,  since  necessary  existence  Is  contained  in  it."  Principia  Philosoph.  part  1 .  sect.  14. 
p.  4.  These  words  manifestly  contain  the  following  argument :  *'  God  or  a  most  perfect 
nature  exists.  For  the  notion  of  God  which  I  have  implanted  in  my  mind  contains 
necessary  existence,  or  I  clearlv  conceive  that  existence  cannot  but  belong  to  the 
notion  of  a  most  perfect  nature.  Wherefore  the  learned  opponents  of  the  argument 
have  considered  it  to  be  chiefly  incumbent  upon  them  to  show  the  fallaciousness  of  this 
conclusion ;  *'  Because  necessary  existence  belon^i  to  the  notion  of  a  most  perfect 
thing,  therefore  that  most  perfect  thing,  the  notion  of  which  I  have  in  my  mind, 
exists  also."  Nor  are  they  mistaken  in  this.  I  shall  also  try  whether  I  can  explain  in 
suitable  and  perspicuous  terms  what  has  occurred  to  my  own  mind  on  considering  this 
subject ;  and  I  shall  do  so  not  so  much  with  a  view  of  teaching  as  of  learning  and  of 
exercbing  my  mental  Acuities.  Let  us  dismiss  all  question  about  ideas  and  the  nature 
of  ideas,  and  concede  to  Des  Cartes  that  we  have  imprinted  on  our  minds  a  certain  image 
of  the  supreme  Being,  or  resemblance  entirely  corresponding  to  the  divine  nature  itselfl 
This  notion  or  idea  then  is  maintained  by  Des  Cartes  to  contain  and  comprise  the 
notion  of  existence,  and  indeed  of  necessary  existence.  But  this  proposition :  The 
idea  of  God  contains  necessary  existence,  seems  to  me  to  be  not  sufficiently  plain, 
bot  to  involve  somewhat  of  ambiguity  ;  and  I  am  partieuUirly  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  by  seeing  that  mene  ven  of  the  highest  intellect  have  not  expressed  it  in 
one  and  the  same  manner.  In  order  to  give  a  clearer  insight  into  this  question,  I 
shall  first  speak  of  existence  generally  and  then  of  necessary  existence ;  that  is,  I 
shall  inquire  first  what  is  meant  by  Des  Cartes  and  several  others  after  him,  when 
they  say :  "  The  idea  of  any  thing  contains  existence :"  afterwards,  by  adding  the 
word  necessary,  I  shall  examine  into  the  force  of  this  proposition :  **  The  idea  of 
any  thing  contains  necessary  existence."  By  doing  so,  we  shall  aedde  much  more 
easily  upon  the  power  and  weight  of  the  argument  itself.  What  then  do  philosophers 
wish  us  to  understand  when  they  assert :  **  The  idea  of  this  or  that  thing  contains 
existence"  ?  Existence  considered  absolutely  in  itself  is  a  notion  or  phantasm  of  the 
mind,  to  which  nothing  in  reality  corresponds  and  which  we  abstract  and  separate  from 
the  thing  itself  that  exists  by  deep  thought  alone.  And  therefore  the  notion  of  exist- 
ence separated  by  thought  from  the  notion  of  the  thing  existing,  is  properly  a  non- 
entity and  a  shadow.  If  existence  be  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  the  sense  of  the 
precept  we  are  speaking  of  will  be  this :  **  I  can  by  thinking  separate  existence  from 
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yet  neyertheless,  whatsoever  we  can  framei  an  idea  of,  impljing 
no  manner  of  contradiction  in  its  conception,  we  may  certainly 
conclude  thus  much  of  it,  that  such  a  thing  was  not  impossible 

thiB  or  that  notion,  and  present  it  to  the  mind^s  eye  separately  and  ahstractedly."  Bat 
it  is  manifest  that  this  cannot  be  its  meaning  in  the  present  question.  For  setting 
aside  other  considerations,  all  things  and  the  notions  of  all  things  are  such,  thai 
existence  can  be  separated  from  them  by  thought :  but  we  are  here  treating  of  a 
peculiar  character  and  property  not.  of  all  but  only  of  certain  notions.  It  follows 
therefore  that  in  this  proposition  we  are  to  consider  existence  not  in  the  abstract,  but 
in  so  for  as  it  is  in  the  thing  itself  or  the  notion  of  the  thing.  But  existence  regarded 
as  in  the  thing  itself  which  exists,  properly  speaking  does  not  differ  from  the  thing 
existing.  For  a  thing  or  the  notion  of  a  thing  can  be  considered  by  us  in  a  twofold 
respect;  first,  as  endowed  with  certain  properties  and  qualities,  and  secondly  as  being 
and  existing.  An  abstract  notion  of  the  former  kind,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  usually 
denominated  by  metaphysicians  euenoe^  that  of  the  latter  kind  existence.  These  two 
are  widely  difi&rent,  when  we  abstract  the  mind  from  the  senses  and  examine  the 
natures  of  things  by  the  thought  alone.  But  when  we  come  back  to  the  thing,  we 
perceive  that  they  do  not  differ,  but  are  merely  different  modes  of  considering  one  and 
the  same  thing.  It  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  enter  into  any  subtle  investigation 
upon  this  point:  let  us  lay  it  down  merely  that  the  **  notion  of  existence"  here  is  '*  the 
notion  of^e  thing  existing  in  so  fiir  as  it  is  and  exists."  This  being  established,  the 
proposition :  **  The  notion  of  a  thing  contains  the  notion  of  existence,^  or  to  express 
the  same  in  other  wordji :  "  The  existence  of  a  thing  cannot  be  severed  firom  its 
essence,*^  admits  I  am  aware  of  a  threefold  acceptation.  The  first  will  be :  **  When- 
ever I  submit  the  notion  of  a  thing  to  intelligence  and  contemplation,  I  then  cannot 
but  consider  it  as  existing.**  But  I  can  hardly  believe  such  to  have  been  Des  Cartes' 
meaning  ;  for  this  is  proper  to  all  notions  whatever,  whether  they  be  true  or  fictitious 
and  imaginary.  For  no  one  can  think  about  the  essence  of  any  thing,  whatever  it  may 
be,  without  at  once  attaching  to  it  the  notion  of  existence.  Figure  to  your  mind  an 
image  of  the  Elysian  fields,  of  Tartarus,  Pegasus,  a  centaur,  or  an  v  ^ing  else  to  be 
met  with  in  the  poets  more  fiibulous  even  than  these;  as  soon  as  this  image  shall  be 
present  in  your  mind,  the  notion  of  existence  will  be  immediately  associated  with  it, 
and  unless  this  were  so,  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  even  to  think  about  it.  For 
whatever  does  net  exist,  is  nothing :  and  no  man  ever  reasoned  or  thought  or  can 
think  about  nothing.  Divest  the  notion  of  a  syren  or  a  centaur  of  the  notion  of 
existence,  therefore,  and  all  your  speculation  will  immediately  be  put  an  end  to,  since 
the  notion  of  essence  will  at  the  same  time  be  reduced  to  a  nonentity.  I  do  -not  deny, 
that  a  man  cogitating  upon  sucli  or  such  things  may  be  satisfied  that  they  do  not 
exist;  but  still,  as  long  as  he  subjects  them  to  his  mentel  contemplation,  he  cannot  but 
conceive  and  view  them  as  existing.  Such  being  the  case,  Des  Cartes*  aigumentation 
would  certainly  have  been  amusing  enough,  if  he  had  reasoned  in  this  wise :  **  God 
exists :  for  when  I  recall  to  my  mind  the  notion  of  God,  I  conceive  him  as  existing,  or 
I  regard  the  notion  of  God,  as  the  notion  of  an  existing  nature."  For  by  the  same 
rule  any  one  else  might  fiiirly  conclude  that  Cerberus,  the  chimera,  sphinx,  and  other 
fictitious  monsters  of  the  kind,  really  exist.  Another  meaning  of  the  proposition  we 
are  speaking  of  may  be  the  following :  **  The  notion  of  this  or  that  thing  is  of  that 
kind,  that  I  can  easily  believe  the  thing  expressed  by  it  to  exist,  since  there  is  nothing 
in  the  notion  contrstdictory  to  its  existence."  Some  enunciate  the  same  in  these 
words:  **From  the  notion  of  this  or  that  thing  existence  follows  :**  of  which  I  take 
this  to  be  the  sense :  '*  A  notion  consists  of  things  not  repugnant  to  each  other :  there- 
fore there  is  nothing  in  it  to  prevent  such  a  thing  as  the  notion  presents  to  my  mind 
from  ready  existing."  But  if  the  proposition  be  stated  in  this  way,  it  will  not  warrant 
us  in  inferring  the  thing  itself  from  the  notion.  For  although  this  conclusion  would  be 
legitimate :  "  Whatever  notion  consists  of  things  having  a  certain  connexion  with  and 
not  contrary  to  each  other,  admits  of  having  existence  joined  to  it,  or  it  can  take  place 
and  exist :"  still  it  would  not  be  fair  to  reason  as  follows:  "  If  I  perceive  that  a  notion 
present  to  mind  is  not  a  conftised  and  discordant  assemblage,  but  an  aptly  connected 
and  coherent  image,  I  ought  to  decide  that  the  thing  corresponding  to  this  notion 
exists.**  For  many  notions  can  be  conceived  by  us,  with  which  existence  may  be 
associated,  as  they  consist  of  things  cognate  and  compatible  with  each  other,  although 
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to  be ;  there  being  nothing  to  us  impoesible,  but  what  is  contra- 
dictioas  and  repugmmt  to  conception.  Now  the  idea  of  God,  or 
a  perfect  Being,  can  imply  no  manner  of  contradiction  in  it, 

it  k  unoertam  wbetiier  examples  corresponding  to  these  notions  exist  anj  where  in  the 
wcnid.  It  is  easy  for  me  to  imagine  to  myMlf  a  golden  mountain  ;  in  which  notion 
there  is  nothing  repugnant  to  its  existence :  but  I  should  be  insane,  were  I  to  infer 
from  thence,  that  such  a  mountain  does  really  exist.  There  are  many  gra?e  and 
highly  intelligent  men  who  have  interpreted  Des  Cartes'  opinion  in  this  manner :  with 
whom  Dr.  Cud  worth  himself  is  not  far  from  agreeing.  But,  evidently,  if  they  are  right 
as  to  the  philosopher'^  meaning,  all  that  they  can  make  of  his  demonstration  drawn 
fnun  the  idea  if  Ood,  is  merely  that  it  is  possible  for  *6od  to  exist,  or  that  there  is 
nothing  in  this  notion  to  preclude  us  flrom  supposing  the  existence  of  a  most  perfect 
Being.  We  come  now  to  the  third  acceptation  of  this  proposition,  which  may  be 
thos  stated :  *'  The  notion  of  this  or  that  thing  is  such,  that  as  soon  as  I  contemplate 
it,  a  certain  interior  and  mental  sense  compels  me  to  belieTe  that  the  thing  is: 
whenever  I  recall  that  notion  to  my  thoughts  and  attentively  consider  its  essence,  a 
sort  of  testimony  arises  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  mind,  which  compels  me  to 
believe,  that  that  external  thing,  the  image  of  which  I  am  mentally  contemplating, 
really  is.*"  If  Des  Cartes  meant  this  when  he  asserted  that  the  notion  qf  exisienee 
cannot  possibly  be  separated  from  the  notion  of  God,  as  some  eminent  disciples  of  his 
seem  to  say,  be  might  have  congratulated  himself  upon  his  accordanoe  not  only  with 
the  ancient  .fethers  of  the  Christian  community,  but  also  with  many  others.  A  great 
number  df  the  early  Christian  fathers  employed  the  same  kind  of  argument,  not  merely 
to  prove  the  existence  of  Grod,  but  of  one  supreme  and  most  perfect  Grod ;  and  this 
they  called  reasoning  from  the  tettimony  of  the  mind;  upon  which  there  is  extant  an 
express  work  by  Tertullian.  I  shall  not  now  inquire  into  the  conclusiveness  of  this 
argument  against  Atheists,  which  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose;  but  I  shall  observe, 
that  it  is  not  derived  from  the  notion  of  God  innate  in  the  minds  of  men,  from  which 
Des  Cartes  intends  his  to  be  drawn,  but  from  a  certain  natural  testimony  of  the  mind, 
distinct  from  the  innate  notion.  For  according  to  those  who  make  use  of  this  argu- 
ment, the  essence  of  Grod  is  perceived  and  known  fh>m  the  notion  itself;  whereas  his 
existence  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  the  mind,  to  which  all  are  at  once  willing  to 
listen,  who  attentively  consider  that  notion. 

Thus  much  having  been  said  upon  the  notion  of  existence  generally,  I  now  approach 
the  subject  more  closely,  and  proceed  to  examine  with  equal  care  the  notion  of  neoet- 
eary  existence,  in  whidi  lies  the  chief  stress  of  Des  Cartes*  argument,  as  he  himself 
testifies  i|i  his  Respons.  to  the  first  Object,  added  to  Medit.  Metaphys.  p.  62.  In  the 
outset  I  shall  state  it,  as  it  is  expounded  by  himself  and  repeated  by  those  who  are 
generally  considered  to  have  gained  a  clearer  insight  into  his  meaning  than  others : 
**  If  the  notion  of  any  thing  whatever  has  the  notion  of  necessary  existence  inseparably 
connected  with  it,  the  thing  necessarily  exists :  but  the  notion,  which  I  perceive  to  be 
imprinted  upon  my  own  mind  of  a  most  perfect  Being  or  God,  contains  the  notion  of 
necessary  existence :  therefore  a  most  perfect  Being  or  God  necessarily  exists.**  In 
order  to  understand  the  force  of  this  argument,  we  must  first  remove  all  ambiguity 
from  the  phrases,  to  exist  necessarilp,  and  necessary  existence.  For  as  most  words 
employed  by  metaphysiciiins  have  not  one  certain  and  definite  nieaning,  so  these  also 
admit  of  a  two  fold  acceptation.  The  phrase  **  necessary  existence  **  implies  in  the  first 
place,  the  necessity  of  existing,  or  the  abstract  notion  of  that  perfection  usually  called 
by  schoolmen  tueity  or  independence,  in  which  they  contend  consists  the  first  concept 
Hon  of  God.  But  the  same  can  also  express  the  very  act  4^ necessarily  existing^  which 
seems  to  differ  from  the  nature  in  which  this  perfection  resides,  in  the  conception  of 
our  own  mind  alone.  Hence  it  appears  that  this  proposition  :  "  The  notion  of  a  most 
perfect  Being  includes  necessary  existence,**  upon  which  the  force  of  the  whole  of  Des 
Cartes'  argument  depends,  can  also  be  taken  in  a  twofold  sense.  For  first  it  may 
sonify  :  "  To  the  notion  of  a  most  perfect  Being  belongs  also  the  notion  of  aseity  or  of 
the  necessity  of  existing."  Secondly  :  **  The  notion  of  a  most  perfSect  Being  is  such, 
that  the  very  act  of  necessarily  existmg  or  necessary  existence  itself  cannot  possibly  be 
separated  fit>m  it"  This  latter  proposition  may  be  expressed  also  in  difierent  words, 
whidi,  as  being  sufficiently  obvious,  I  shall  not  now  dwell  upon.  On  considering  all  things^ 
I  am  afraid  tint  Des  Cartes,  how  mighty  soever  in  intellect,  occasionally  in  the  subtlety^ 
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because  it  is'  only  the  ide»  of  such  a  thing  as  hath  all  possible 
and  conceiyaUe  perfections  in  it;  that  is,  di  perfections  which 
are  neither  contradictious  in  themselves,  nor  to  one  another. 

of  meditation  confounded  these  two  notions  with  each  other,  and  used  the  term  ngee*- 
sary  existence  sometimes  for  the  ahetract  notion  of  a  certain  perfection,  sometimes  for 
the  very  act  of  exieHngy  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  notion  of  acttial  esittenoe  ilse^f. 
And  what  not  a  little  confirms  me  in  this  opinion  is,^bat  he  has  expressed  the  propo- 
sition we  are  speaking  of  in  amhigaous  words.  If  he  had  said :  **  The  notion  of  a  most 
perfect  Being  contains  the  notion  of  the  necessity-  of  existing/*  his  meaning  would  have 
heen  plain  and  clear.  But  be  has  abstained  firoro  the  word  idea  or  notion^  and  pur- 
posely, as  it  would  appear,  employed  the  abstract  noun  neoeeeaty  existertee  itself ;  so 
that  attentive  readers  are  left  uncertain  what  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  his  words. 
Almost  all  his  followers  tell  us,  that  he  has  nowhere  expressed  his  mind  more  clearly 
and  distinctly  than  in  the  Respons.  to  first  Objections,  subjoined  to  his  Meditat.  Meta- 
physic.;  nor  would  I  deny  this  to  be  the  fkct.  But  after  repeatedly  reading  these 
Responsions,  I  am  more  than  ever  inclined  'to  believe  what  I  have  stated.  As  will 
appear  however  from  what  we  are  about  to  biing  forward,  it  is  of  little  or  no  conse- 
quence as  regards  the  matter  in  hand,  whether  necessary  existence  be  here  taken  in 
one  sense  or  in  the  other.  Only  it  seems  to  me  to  be  conducive  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
argument  itself,  and  the  regularity  and  order  of  the  disputation,  that  these  two  notions 
should  be  distinguished. 

Let  us  first  assume  the  words  necessary  existence  to  have  been  used  by  Des  Cartes 
for  the  idea  or  notion  of  aseity,  or  necessary  existence  abstractedly  considered,  and  the 
meaning  of  his  proposition  to  be  this :  **  From  the  notion  of  a  most  perfect  Beiri^  it  is 
impossible  by  any  mental  operation  to  disconnect  the  notion  of  aseity."  This  every 
wise  and  right-thinking  man  will  acknowledge  to  be  the  case.  For  aseity  or  necessary 
existence  is  the  highest  perfection,  and  the  source  and  origin  as  it  were  of  all  perfe<p- 
tions.  Whether  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  positive  or  negative  perfections,  as  they  are 
called,  let  those  dispute  in  the  dark  who  delight  in  verbal  contests.  To  attempt  there- 
fore to  conceive  the  notion  of  a  Being  absolutely  perfect,  and  exclude  from  it  the  notion 
of  necessary  existence,  would  be  just  as  wise  as  to  separate  the  idea  of  wings  from  that 
of  a  bird.  The  idea  of  a  most  perfect  Being,  divested  Of  aseity,  is  not  an  imsi^  of  an 
absolutely  perfect  Being  at  all,  but  of  one  that  is  imperfect  and  produced  horn  certain 
causes.  This  therefore  will  be  Des  Cartes*  argument.  **  If  the  idea  of  any  thing  what- 
ever has  the  notion  of  necessary  existence  so  connected  with  it,  that  on  this  being 
taken  away  the  whole  notion  is  at  once  done  away  with,  that  thing  necessarily  exists 
externally  to  my  mind  :  but  the  idea  of  a  most  perfect  Being  is  of  such  a  kind  :  there- 
fore this  Being  must  necessarily  exist  externally  to  the  mind.**  But  most  men,  I  am 
convinced,  as  soon  as  they  see  this  syllogism,  will  complain  of  the  want  of  sequence  in 
the  major  propositioa :  for  it  dote  not  follow  from  the  fiict  of  existence  being  connected 
with  any  notion,  that  the  thing  itself  also  really  exists.  Indeed  no  one  I  should 
imagine,  according  to  any  rational  and  legitimate  system  of  philosophizing  can  infer 
the  thing  itself  from  the  notion.  To  make  this  more  apparent  I  shall  comprise  my 
meaning  in  the  following  argument :  *'  The  existence  of  any  thing  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  its  essence :  but  the  essence  of  the  idea  of  a  most  peribct  Being  is  ideal  only : 
therefore  its  necessary  existence  also  is  not  real  but  ideal  only."  No  reasonable  man 
would  question  the  truth  of  the  major  proposition  of  this  syllogism  :  for  existence  and 
essence  differ  in  our  own  mode  of  conception  rather  than  in  reality.  Ndther  will  any 
one  be  able  to  disprove  the  minor  proposition  :  for  what  is  essence  but  a  vision 
or  fnncy  of  the  mind  ?  Consequently  it  appears  obviously  to  be  an  error  in  reasoning 
to  conclude  the  real  existence  of  a  most  perfect  Being,  from  the  foot  that  the  notion  of 
necessary  existence  or  ide€ii  necessary  existence^  (to  use  a  new  phrase)  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  idea  of  such  a  Being.  This  probably  will  be  phiced  in  a  clearer  point  of 
view  by  our  bringing  forward  and  examining  a  perfectly  similar  argument.  Every 
body  knows  that  almost  all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  believed  in  the  eternity  of 
matter :  let  us  suppose  one  of  them  to  argue  as  follows :  **  If  the  notion  of  any  thing 
whatever  contains  the  notion  of  necessary  existence,  that  thing  really  and  necessarily 
exists :  but  the  notion  of  eternal  matter  contains  aseity  or  necessary  existence :  there- 
fore eternal  matter  exisU.**  The  major  proposition  of  this  argument  is  Des  Cartes'  own  ; 
wc  have  only  therefore  to  inquire  into  the  minor.    But  how  this  can  be  disputed,  if  the 
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Aad  they  who  will  not  allow  o£  tloB  oomecpieaoe^  Soom  the  idea 
of  a  perfect  Bebg,  inehidiag  neceeeity  of  esMtence  in  it^  that  it 
doth  therefo]?e  aetualty  exists  jet  cannot  den  j  but  that  this  at 


'  be  adnittedto  be  tnie^  I  am  at  a  lorn  to  perceive.  Fbr  as  soon  at  I  ooiMaiye 
the  idea  of  eternal  matt^,  I  am  compelled  in  spite  of  myself  to  aaKMoate  oecessaiy 
existence  with  it :  divested  of  this,  the  whole  image  vanishes  along  with  it.  The 
friends  of  Des  Cartes  will  tell  us  perhaps  that  this  necessary  existence,  which  is 
attached  to  the  idee  of  eternal  matter  is  merely  o^jeetive,  idealy  menial^  or  fmoffinarp ; 
bat  that  the  necessary  existence  in  God  is  reaL  No  wise  man,  howaver,  will  be  satis- 
fied with  this  answer.  If  the  question  here  had  regarded  God  himself,  they  would  hAve 
nntied  the  knot  admirably :  for  who  will  deny  that  the  existence  whidi  is  in  God 
himself  is  reo/,  or  that  God  necessarily  ej^sts  ?  But  it  does  not  refer  to  God  but  to 
the  idea  of  God  ;  and  existence  as  belonging  to  the  notions  of  things  is  exactly  the 
same  in  all,  namely,  objective  or  ideal  only  ;  neither  does  the  idea  of  God  differ  in  this 
respect  from  the  idea  of  matter,  although,  in  regard  to  essence  it  is  widely  different. 

Having  explained  what  follows  ftom  the  former  acceptation  of  the  words  neeessaty 
€M%9tenee  in  this  question,  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  other  meaning,  and  consider  neces- 
sary existence  as  signifying  not  only  the  notion  of  aseity  or  the  necessity  of  existence, 
bot  also  the  very  act  of  necessarily 'existing,  or  necessary  existence  itself.  Aa  the  whole 
of  thia  disputation  turns  upon  the  idea,  and  not  upon  the  thing  itself  corresponding  to 
that  idea,  it  is  obvious  that  aeiwU  existence  itaelf  is  not  understood  here,  but  only  what 
HI  the  language  of  metaph3raicians,  is  called  mental,  ideal,  objective,  or  the  notion  of 
existence,  in  so  fiur  as  it  does  not  differ  from  the  thing  existing,  or  is  in  that  nature 
whiefa  exists.  For  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  combine  real  existence,  or  the 
act  qf  eMietinff  ejetemaUy  to  the  mind,  with  an  idea  or  image  inherent  in  the  mind. 
If  the  worda  necessaty  existence  be  taken  in  this  sense  Des  Cartes'  propositien  will 
admit  of  the  following  interpretation  :  **  When  I  contemplate  the  idea  residing  in  my 
mind  of  a  moat  peifoct  Bc^ng,  I  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  necessarily  and  really 
existiug."  Such  most  certainly  is  the  case :  nor  can  any  one  who  is  not  ignorant  of 
himself,  harbour  a  doubt  about  the  truth  of  this  proportion.  Wherefore,  the  following 
argument  will  be  deduced  from  it :  "If  the  idea  of  any  thing  is  such,  that  he  who  con-  - 
templates  it  cannot  but  conceive  the  thing,  of  which  it  is  the  image,  as  existing  and 
necessarily  existing,  that  thing  is.  But  the  idea  of  a  most  perfect  Being  is  of  this 
kind  :  Therefore,  a  most  perfect  Being  or  Glod  is."  But  here  I  am  afraid  all  thinking 
and  intelligent  persons  will  at  once  question  the  truth  of  the  major  premise.  For, 
agreeably  to  what  we  have  already  remarked,  they  will  assert  this  to  be  the  nature  of 
all  ideas,  that  the  things  represented  by  them  cannot  be  exhibited  to  the  mind  other- 
wise than  as  existing.  All  our  cogitation  upon  any  thing,  whatever  be  its  nature  or 
character,  must  necessarily  cease  as  soon  as  the  notion  of  real  existence  is  excluded 
from  its  image.  Wherefore,  if  there  be  any  force  in  this  argument,  it  will  go  to  prove 
the  existence  of  all  things,  of  which  ideas  can  be  formed  in  the  mind.  But  here 
Des  Cartes  will  exclaim :  "  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  existence  and  necessary 
existence.  All  things  are  conceived  by  us  as  existing  indeed,  but  only  one,  namely,  a 
most  perfect  ^eing,  as  necessarily  existing.  From  the  notion  of  contingent  existence, 
it  is  impossible  to  conclude  real  existence :  but  tbe  case  is  different  with  necessary 
existence,  from  the  notion  of  which  real  existence  cannot  but  flow.^  **  We  must  dis- 
tinguish,'* says  he,  in  his  Answer  to  the  first  Objections  against  his  Metaphysical 
H«litations,  p.  60.  **  between  poss(ih)e  and  necessary  existence,  and  bear  in  mind  that 
possible  existence  is  contained  in  the  conception  or  idea  of  all  those  things  that  are  clearly 
and  distinctly  perceived,  but  necessary  existence  in  the  id^'a  of  God  only.  For  any  one 
who  attends  minutely  to  the  difference  between  the  idea  of  God  and  all  other  ideas 
will  feel  convinced,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  although  we  never  conceive  other  things 
except  as  existing,  still  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  they  do,  but  merely  that  they 
can  exist :  because  we  do  not  perceive  it  to  be  necessary  that  actual  existence 
ahoold  be  combined  with  their  other  properties.  But  that  because  we  per- 
ceive actual  existenoe  to  be  necessarily  and  invariably  combined  with  the  other 
Attributes  of  God,  it  followa  that  QoA  exists."  These  remarks,  subtle  and  ingenious 
tfaongh  they  are,  seem  to  me  to  be  not  sufficiently  sound  and  conclusive  to  warrant  our 
oonewrence.  Conttngeot  and  necessary  existence  most  assuredly  are  as  widely  distinct 
as-  finite  and  infinite,  nor  ia  the  diflbrence  less  betwiaan  the  ideas  of  thetoe  two  existences. 
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least  will  follow,  from  its  implying  no  manner  of  contradiction 
in  it,  that  it  is  therefore  a  thins  possible  or  not  impossible  to  be. 
For  thus  much  being  true  of  ^  other  contingent  things,  whose 
idea  implieth  no  contradiction,  that  they  are  therefore  possible; 
it  must  needs  be  granted  of  that,  whose  very  idea  and  essence 
containeth  a  necessity  of  existence  in  it,  as  the  essence  of  nothing 
else  but  a  perfect  Being  doth.  And  this  is  the  first  step  that 
we  now  maKc  in  way  of  argumentation,  from  the  idea  of  Grod, 
or  a  perfect  Being,  having  nothing  contradictious  in  it,  that  there- 
fore God  is  at  least  possible,  or  no  way  impossible  to  have  been. 
In  the  next  place,  as  this  particular  idea  of  that  which  is 
possible  includeth  necessity  of  existence  in  it ;  from  these  two 

It  is  also  unquestionable  that  when  I  think  of  a  thing  tamply  existing,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  can  either  be  or  not  be  :  but  that  when  I  contemplate  the  idea  of  a  nature 
necessarily  existent,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  entertain  such  a  conviction.  But  thk 
is  not  the  subject  now  m  question.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  ideas  and  notions 
differ  widely  from  each  other  in  their  own  intrinsic  nature,  according  to  the  variety  of 
things  to  which  they  correspond  :  nor  are  we  here  discussing  the  essence  and  nature 
of  ideas,  but  only  their  existence  or  mode  .of  existing.  The  thing  to  be  ascer- 
tained is :  Whether  the  idea  of  necessary  existence  exists  in  a  diflerent  way  from 
the  idea  of  contingent  existence,  and  .consequently,  we  can  pass  on  by  a  &ir  process 
of  reasoning  from  the  idea  of  necessary  existence  to  real  and  actual  existence ;  or. 
Whether  necessary  existence  belongs  to  the  idea  of  a  most  perfect  Being  in  a  way 
different  from  that  in  which  contingent  existence  pertains  to  an  imperfect  nature. 
But  in  relation  to  existence  all  notions  and  ideas,  although  possessing  a  thousand 
differences  in  other  respects,  are  exactly  alike :  they  all  exist  in  the  same  manner, 
namely,  in  our  own  minds,  and  am  nothing  but  mental  conceptions.  In  this  point  of  view, 
therefore,  there  is  no  difference  between  existence  and  necessary  existence.  Both 
are  notions :  both  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  thing  they  are  assigned  to  only 
objectively  and  ideally :  both  exist  in  our  own  mind  and  intelligence  alone.  Conse- 
quently, as  real  existence  does  not  follow  from  the  idea  of  existence :  so  neither  is  it  pos- 
sible for  real  external  existence  to  flow  from  the  idea  of  necessary  existence.  Let  me  here 
repeat  the  argument  already  made  us  of:  **  The  existence  of  any  thing  is  necessarily 
of  the  same  nature  as  its  essence :  but  the  essence  of  that  idea  to  which  necessary 
existence  is  referred,  is  objective  and  mental  only :  therefore,  we  cannot  conclude 
difit^ently  of  necessary  existence,  which  is  a  part  of  it.^ 

Des  Cartes*  words  are  capable  also  of  another  construction,  which  is  as  follows : 
**  As  often  as  I  contemplate  the  idea  of  a  necessarily  existing  nature,  I  am  assured  by 
an  inward  voice  speaking  forth  from  the  secret  recesses  of  my  mind,  that  sudi  a  nature 
really  exists.**  But  supposing  the  philosopher's  dogma :  "  The  idea  of  a  most 
perfect  Being  contains  the  idea  of  necessary  existence,**  to  have  this  meaning,  the 
nature  of  the  whole  argument  is  evidently  changed.  For  this  reason  is  not  drawn 
from  the  idea  and  image  of  God,  but  from  an  inward  consciousness  and  testimony  of 
our  own  mind :  which  we  have  already  slightly  touched  upon  above.  But  enough  of 
metaphysical  subtleties.  I  cannot  flatter  myself  so  fer  as  to  suppose  that  these  obser- 
vations will  be  acceptable  to  those  very  sagacious  men  to  whom  the  championship  of 
ideas  and  mental  images  more  particularly  belongs :  on  the  contrary  I  am  willing  to 
allow  that,  except  in  the  form  and  manner  of  adducing  them,  they  are  not  different 
from  those  which  others  much  more  acute  than  myself  have  long  since  advanced 
against  this  argument  of  Des  Cartes.  Nevertheless  I  do  hope  they  will  deem  it  a 
redeeming  point  in  my  favour,  that  I  arrogate  nothing  to  myself,  but  leave  all  to  the- 
judgment  and  decision  of  those  whose  province  it  is  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the 
investigation  of  such  subjects.  Whatever  may  be  the  force  of  this  illustrious  man*s  ■ 
argument,  still  the  angry  contentions  and  endless  disputations  of  the  most  enlightened 
writers,  who  are  incessantly  wrangling  about  its  nature  and  efficacy,  seem  of  themselves 
a  convincing  proof  that  it  is  by  no  means^calculatedfto  ulence  all  objections,  and  to 
repress  the  audadty  of  the  profane  and  in&mous  race  who  deny  the  existence  of  God. 
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things  put  together  at  least,  the  possibility  of  such  a  Being,  and 
its  necessary  existence  (if  n6t  from  the  latter  alone^  will  it 
according  to  reason  follow,  that  he  actually  is.  If  Grod,  or  a 
perfect  Being,  in  whose  essence  is  contained  necessary  existence, 
be  possible  or  no  way  impossible  to  have  been ;  then  he  is : 
because  upon  supposition  of  his  non-existence,  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  that  be  should  ever  have  been.  It  does 
not  thus  follow  concerning  imperfect  beings  that  are  contin- 
gently possible,  that  if  they  be  not,  it  was  therefore  impossible 
for  them  ever  to  have  been;  for  that  which  is  contingent,  though 
it  be  not,  yet  might  it  for  all  that  possibly  have  been.  But  a 
perfect  necessarily  existent  Being,  upon  the  bare  supposition  of 
its  non-existence,  could  no  more  possibly  have  been,  than  it 
could  possibly  hereafter  be ;  because,  if  it  might  have  been, 
though  it  be  n^t,  then  would  it  not  be  a  necessary  existent 
Being.  The  sum  of  all  is  this,  a  necessary  existent  Bein^,  if  it 
be  possible,  it  is ;  because,  upon  supposition  of  its  non-existence 
it  would  be  impossible  for  it  ever  to  have  been.  Wherefore, 
Grod  is  either  impossible  to  have  been,  oir  else  he  is.  For  if 
God  were  possible,  and  yet  be  not,  then  is  he  not  a  necessary 
but  contingent  Being,  which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis. 

But  because  this  argumentation  may  perhaps  run  the  same 
fate  also  with  the  former,  and,  by  reason  of  its  subtlety,  do  but 
little  execution  neither,  if  not  be  accounted  sophistical  too ;  men 
beii^  generally  prone  to  distrust  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  such 
thin  and  subtle  cobwebs,  (as  these  and  the  like  may  seem  to  be^ 
or  their  ability  to  support  the  weight  of  so  sreat  a  truth ;  ana 
to  suspect  themselves  to  be  illaqueated  and  circumvented  in 
them :  therefore  shall  we  lay  no  stress  upon  this  neither,  but 
proceed  to  somethinj!^  which  is  yet  more  plain  and  downright, 
after  this  manner.  Whatsoever  we  can  frame  an  idea  of  in  our 
minds,  implying  no  manner  of  contradiction,  this  either  actually 
is,  or  else  if  it  be  not,  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be.  But,  if  God 
be  not,  he  is  not  possible  hereafter  to  be ;  therefore  he  is.  The 
reason  and  necessity  of  the  minor  is  evident ;  because,  if  God  be 
not,  and  yet  possible  hereafter  to  be,  then  would  he  not  be 
an  eternal  and  necessarily  existent  Being,  which  is  contradictious 
to  his  idea.  And  the  ground  of  the  major,  upon  whidi  all  the 
wei^t  lies,  hath  been  already  declared,  where  we  proved  before, 
that  if  there  were  no  God,  or  perfect  Being,  we  could  neyer 
have  had  any  conception  or  idea  of  him  in  our  minds,^  because 
there  can  be  no  positive  conception  of  an  absolute  nothing,  that 
which  hath  neitner  actual,  nor  possible  existence;  Here  the 
posture  of  the  argument  is  only  inverted ;  because  we  have  an 
idea  of  God,  or  a  perfect  Being,  implying  no  manner  of  contra- 
diction in  it,  therefore  must  it  needs  have  some  kind  of  entity  or 
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Other,  either  an  actnal  or  poesible  one ;  but  Ood,  if  he  be  not, 
10  not  possible  to  be,  therefore  he  doth  actoallj  exist.' 

'  Who  wu  the  fint  invMito?  and  author  of  thk  atfvment,  which  Dr.  Cudworth^ 
for  penfuottity's  lake,  hat  exhibited  ki  a  twofold  form,  I  leare  to  othen  to  diecorer. 
But  whoever  undertakes  the  task  will  find  his  chief  diflliculiies  anse  from  the  fiict  tlutt 
its  advocates  and  opponents  wonderftilly  varj  it,  and  exhibit  in  their  exphinations  an 
admirable  divaraity,  not  only  of  langoage,  bat  of  opinions.    It  has  not  been  eluddaied 
by  so  many  writings  and  oontroversics  of  the  learned,  as  the  preceding  one  of  Des  Cartes^ 
which  we  have  just  been  discussing :  and  yet  tiiere  are  not  wanting  a  considerable  arrajr 
of  great  men,  and  men  too  that  have  reached  the  very  utmost  limits  of  human  con- 
templation, by  whom  it  has  either  been  approved  or  rejected  ;  which  very  dissension 
brings  us  at  once  to  the  conviction,  a  conviction  in  which  Dr.  Cud  worth  himself  was 
not,^  from  sharinff,  that  it  is  not  an  argument  that  needs  only  to  be  stated  and  explained. 
In  order  to  compel  the  minds,  of  men,  however  reluctant,  to  assent  to  it     First  o^ 
all,  it  was  not  entirely  unknown  to  Des  Cartes  himself,  ^s  the  following  passage  from 
his  Respons.  ad  Object  Primes  contra  Medit  Ketaphys.  p.  62.  will  testify,  ^  If  we 
attentively  examine  whether  existence  and  what  kind  of  existence  is  suitable  to  a 
supremely  powerful  Being,  we  shall  be  able  clearly  and  distinctly  to  perceive,  that  first 
of  all,  pottibh  esistenoe  is  at  least  suitable,  as  it  is  to  all  the  other  things  of  which  we 
have  in  us  a  distinct  idea,  even  in  the  case  of  those  which  are  composed  bv  a  iigment 
of  the  intellect '  Secondly,  because  we  cannot  conceive  its  existence  to  be  possible, 
without  at  the  same  time  being  conscious  on  considering  its  immense  power,  that  it  can 
•xist  by  its  own  proper  virtue,  we  shall  hence  conclude  that  ii  doe*  rtiaiiy  ejrisi,  and  has 
existed  from  all  eternity :  For  it  is  well  known  by  the  light  of  nature,  that  that  which 
can  exist  by  its  own  proper  virtue,  exists  always:  And  thus  we  shall  understand  that 
necessary  existence  is  contained  in  the  idea  of  a  supremely  powerfol  Being,  not  fay  a 
figment  of  Intellect,  but  because  it  belongs  to  the  true  and  immutable  nature  of  sudi  a 
Being  that  it  should  exist^    But  it  was  afterwards  refined  upon,  and  expressed  in  more 
lucid  language  by  others :  among  whom  our  author,  for  the  clenmess  of  his  exposition 
deserves  a  conspicuous  place.     Many  of  Des  Cartes*  disdples  followed  in  the  same 
track,  with  the  view  of  being  able  by  this  means  to  support  the  former  demonstmtioa 
of  their  master,  and  prevent  its  utter  repudiation.    Out  of  many,  see  Jo.  Hen.  Suicer, 
in  his  Epbtola  Apologetica  pro  Argumento  Cartesii  ab  Idea  Dei,  p.  19.     Nor  among 
the  most  eminent  of  the  philosophers  even  of  very  recent  times  is  this  argument  without 
its  patrons.    The  illustrious  6.  W.  Leibniti  most  especially  has  in  several  passages  pro- 
elaifned  bis  opinion  of  its  excellenoe.     See  his  Cogitationes  de  Cognitioiie,  Veritate, 
et  Ideis,  in  the  Acta  Eruditor.  Lips.  1684.  for  November,  p.  £39.     He  has  expressed 
his  mind  even  more  clearly  in  the  Principia  Philosophiie,  to  be  found  in  tom.  7. 
Supplementor.  Act.  Brud.  Lips,  sect  1 1,  p.  500^-514.  where,  sect  45.  he  thus  speaks, 
**  God,  or  a  necessary  Being,  alone  enjoys  this  priviloge,  that  be  neoessarily  exists,  if  he 
be  possible :  And  as  nothing  prevents  tlie  possibility  of  that  which  is  without  limits 
and  involves  no  negation,  and  consequently  no  contradiction,  this  alone  is  suflident  as 
a  convincing  prooi;  A  pHori,  of  the  existence  of  a  Ood."     His  example  is  followed  by 
the  most  learned  Mich.  Gottlieb  Hansch,  in  his  Prindpia  Philosophias  Leibnitianie, 
Lips,  et  Francof.  1728.  4to.  who  after  baring  propounded  this  Theorem,  p.  112. 
hnmedlately  subjoins  a  demonstration  of  it  m  these  words:  "In  God  is  discerned  a 
•oflident  reason  of  the  existence  of  any  possible  world  whatever,  and  therefore^  the 
axistenoe  of  God  owns  a  suffident  reason  in   God   hirosel£     Wherefore,  the  noa- 
existence  -of  God  is  absolutely  impossible,  and  consequently  God  exists  of  absolute 
necessity.    But  the  existence  of  that   which  exists  of  absolute  necessity,  finds  a  , 
sufficient  reason  m  this  alone,  that  its  essence  involves  no  oontradietioh.    Therefore, 
the  possibility  of  God  is  alone  the  principle  of  his  existence."    Nay,  not  all  those 
even  who  aj^ree  neither  with  Des  Cartes  nor  Ldbnits,  venture  altogether  to  spurn  this 
argument :  one  of  whom,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in  his  book.  On  the  &ing  and  Attributes 
of  God,  part  1.  cap.  4.  decbires  **  that  perhaps  it  is  not  easy  to  confote  the  subtle 
aiguments  which  have  been  advanced  to  prove' that  we  can  reason  from  the  possi- 
bility of  a  most  perfect  nature  to  iu  real  existence."    But  these  defenders  of  the 
argument,  great  and  numerous  though  they  be,  are  equalled  in  intelleotual  acumen 
mad  sagadty,  no  less  than  in  number,  by  its  advenviea,  who  contend  Uiai  it  is  to  be 
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But  peiiiaps  thia  argumentatiatt  also,  bow  fiim  ami  soHd 
soeyer,  may  prore  less  ooirviGtiTe  of  the  exutenoe  of  a  God  to 
the    generality ;    beeaose   whatever  is    received,  is    received 

ranked  among  aophisiDa,  and  excluded  from  the  claai  of  trae  and  legitimate  denon- 
stmtiora.  Bj  «ay  of  example,  I  shall  mention  only  two.  One  is  J.  Le  Clerc, 
wbov  Btblioth.  Ghnisie,  torn,  5.  p.  134.  although  in  other  respeets  bestowing  the 
h^heit  commendations  upon  Dr.  Cudworth,  denies  that  hit  argument  is  mote  con- 
chniTe  than  the  preceding  one  of  Des  Cartes.  For  he  considers  a  trauition  to  be 
enoneottsty  made  in  H,  from  the  notion  of  the  thing  to  the  thing  itself  and  the  snb- 
ftomoe  of  the  whole  demonstration  to  be  as  follows :  If  there  is  such  a  Being,  as  oor- 
mponds  to  the  id«Ei  of  a  most  perfect  Being,  which  we  hare  formed  in  the  mind,  il 
miHt  necessarily  have  exMted  from  »11  eternity ;"  but  |hat  it  can  by  no  means  be  con- 
chided  from  hence  that  toere  is  a  most  perfect  Being  of  the  kind.  The  other  is  the 
meet  learned  divine,  Sam.  Werenfels,  who.  Judicium  de  Argumento  Cartesii  pro 
Ezistentia  Dei,  p.  657.  and  Yindiciae  hujus  Judicii  adversus  Suicerum,  p.  676. 
OpoBcalcy.  oonjanctim  Editor,  holds  the  whole  of  this  species  of  argumentation  to  be 
sheer  sophistry,  and  to  have  originated  solely  from  the  author's  not  baring  distinguished 
between  what  is  possible  m  if^etf^  and  what  is  so  in  rupeci  to  <mr  own  knwfM^ 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  name  more. 

Where  men  so  illustrious  are  at  issue,  it  would  appear  presumptuous  on  my  part  to 
aasume  the  character  of  arbiter,  and  attempt  a  task  to  which  my  powers  are  unequal : 
bat  baring  once  entered  into  a  subject  so  fiir  removed  from  popuhv  comprehension, 
I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks,  not  by  way  of  pronouncing  a  decision  upon  it,  but  of 
modestly  stating  the  impressions  of  my  own  mind.  Whether  all  those  I  have  named 
nnderatood  thb  argwnent  in  the  same  sense,  I  shall  not  for  the  present  inquire.  Some 
of  them,  I  confess,  seem  to  be  separated  by  no  inconsiderable  difference :  J.  Le  Clere 
in.  particular  deviates,  if  I  mistake  not,  from  the  riews  of  him  iW>m  whom  he  quotes 
the  argument ;  but  passing  over  these,  I  shall  follow  the  p;uidance  of  Dr.  Cudworth, 
who  appesra  to  me  to  have  given  a  plainer  and  more  perspicuous  exposition  of  it  than 
moat  others,  and  whose  opinion  and  explanation  I  am  satisfied  will  be  concurred  in  by  the 
generality  of  its  supporters.  This,  then,  is  the  argument  which  the  learned  Doctor  and 
othen  consider  to  possess  such  signal  efficacy  towards  demonstrating  the  existence  of 
God :  **  If  the  idea  or  notion  of  any  thing  consists  of  thingi  not  repugnant  to  each  other, 
that  thii^  either  is  or  can  be :  but  if  God  is  not,  it  is  impossible  for  him  ever  to 
be:  therefore  God  is."  This  seems  to  be  one  simple  argument,  but  on  closer 
inspection  it  will  appear  to  contain  a  succession  of  aiguments,  which  I  consider 
ought  first  of  all  to  be  distinguished,  to  enable  us  more  conveniently  to  inquire  into  the 
troth  of  the  whole  demonstmtion.  For  I  have  long  ago  been  of  opinion  that  in  ques- 
tions regarding  mental  conceptions  and  things  removed  from  sei^se,  we  never  can 
dlspnte  with  too  much  precision  and  clearness,  inasmuch  as  in  no  others  are  we  more 
liable  to  error  either  in  language  or  opinion.  This  single  demonstration  then  contains 
three  aiguments  connected  and  combined  with  each  other :  the  first  d  which  is  this : 
**  If  the  idea  of  any  thing  is  compounded  of  things  not  contradictory  to  each  other, 
that  thing  either  is  or  can  be :  but  the  idea  of  God  or  a  most  perfect  Being  con- 
sista  of  things  not  fcontradictory :  therefore  God  either  is  or  can  be."  The 
second  will  be  as  follows :  **  If  the  idea  of  any  thing  contains  necessary  existence,  that 
thing  cannot  be  and  not  be :  but  the  idea  of  God  contains  necessary  existence : 
therefore  God  cannot  be  and  not  be."*  There  remauis  the  third,  which  I  shall 
express  in  these  words :  ^  Whatever  cannot  either  be  or  not  be,  this,  if  it  can 
be,  is :  but  God  is  such  that  he  cannot  either  be  or  not  be,  because  his  existence 
is  neoesMry :  therefore  God  is."  I  am  almost  convinced  that  the  nature  of  the 
whole  deoHNistr^tion  is  now  more  apparent,  and  the  drift  of  all  that  is  briefly  disc- 
ussed by  the  learned  Doctor  more  clear  and  intelligible.  Let  us  now  examine  into 
these  raipei^tive  arguments,  and  cuadidly  point  out  what  seems  to  be  defective  in  each, 
faeginniag  with  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  all.  In  this  argument  the  minor  pro- 
DBsitlon  will  res^ly  he  admitted  by  every  one  who  does  not  pervert  the  notion  of  a 
s^ene  Bein^  But  the  major  seems  to  be  amb^uous,  and  to  contain  some  latent 
iiMMtfection.  For  the  phrases,  om  be,  can  take  place,  %$  possible,  have  a  twofold 
m^iw.  In  the  first  pj^ce  that  is  called  possible,  which  I  clearly  understand  to  be  of 
sach  •  nil»r»  thM  it  can  take  place  and  be,  although  perhaps  it  never  will  he. 
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according  to  the  capacity  pf  the  recipient :  and  though  a  demon- 
stration be  never  so  good  in  itself,  yet  is  it  more  or  less  such  to 
particular  persons,  according  to  their  ability  to  comprehend  it ; 

Secondly,  that  alto  la  waid  to  be  poouble  which  Is  in  reality  such  that  it  can  actuaUj 
take  place  and  happen.  The  former  possibility  might  not  improperly  be  termed  meUn 
phgticai  or  ideals  the  latter  physical  or  real.  Although  I  shall  have  no  objection  to 
those  who  may  prefer  other  epithets,  and  call  the  former  irUriruie  or  m  respect  to  us, 
the  latter  extrinsic  or  in  respect  to  the  thing  itself.  It  is  possible  for  the  parched 
fields  to  be  refreshed  to-day  by  plentiful  showers:  for  my  mind  perceives  nothing 
repugnant  and  contradictory  in  this.  But  in  reality  it  is  not  otherwise  possible  unless 
the  causes  be  present  by  which  we  know  rain  is  occasioned.  It  is  possible  for  mj 
fViend  to  be  carried  oflf  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  some  violent  distemper :  for  there 
is  nothing  in  my  mind  to  preclude  my  supposing  that  such  may  happen:  but  in  realitj 
this  cannot  possibly  take  place  unless  there  be  the  antecedent  causes,  which  usually  pro> 
duce  death.  It  is  possible  for  Cuius  to  become  rich  :  but  this  cannot  take  place  unless 
his  rehitives  die  in  that  order  in  which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  die,  that  such  a 
result  may  be  realized.  Therefore  that  which  can  take  place  in  respect  to  ray  know- 
ledge is  altogether  different  from  that  which  can  happen  in  itself  and  generally  does 
happen.  Consequently  nothing  can  be  determined  upon  in  reference  to  the  entire 
proposition  till  we  first  understand  in  what  sense  the  phrase,  can  6e,  is  used  in  it. 
If  what  we  have  termed  metaphysical  possibility  be  meant  thereby,  evenr  one  will 
admit  it  to  be  certain  and  true  ;  for  whatever  thing  we  can  form  a  notion  of,  not  com- 
pounded of  things  discordant  and  contradictory,  this  either  is  or  in  respect  to  my 
intelligence  can  h&.  But  the  same  proposition  will  be  fiilse  if  physical  or  real  posat- 
bllity  be  understood.  For  as  is  self-apparent,  and  has  just  been  shown  by 
examples,  it  is  a  palpable  error  to  suppose  that'  all  those  things  can  actually  be  or 
happen,  of  which  plain  and  clear  notions  can  be  formed  iu  the  mind.  Hence  it  is 
already  obvious  how  we  are  to  decide  respecting  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  In 
this  conclusion  the  words,  Ood  can  be,  may  be  understood  either  of  that  which  can 
happen  in  reference  to  my  own  mind,  or  of  real  possibility,  or  in  both  senses.  To  inters 
pret  them  in  both  senses  would  be  absurd,  for  if  this  were  done,  we  should  have  morg 
m  the  eonclusionf  as  logicians  say,  than  in  the  premises.  But  if  they  be  accepted  in 
the  sense  of  physical  or  real  possibility  (for  perspicuity's  sake  I  do  not  hesitate  to  use 
barbarous  terms),  we  shall  be  in  no  better  position.  For  thus,  as  we  have  seen  before, 
the  conclusion  will  not  correspond  with  the  migor  proposition,  this  being  &lse  if  it  be 
supposed  to  speak  of  that  which  is  actually  possible.  Besides,  upon  the  hypothesis  of 
the  words  being  to  be  understood  of  physical  possibility,  the  disjunctive  itself  would  be 
absurd  and  foreign  to  the  nature  of  God.  Tlmt  which  can  physically  and  really  exist, 
can  do  so  on  account  of  antecedent  causes :  for  whidi  reason  these  words  admit  of 
being  used  in  that  sense  of  those  things  only  that  are  imperfect,  and  are  produced 
fh>m  other  things :  **  either  are  or  can  be.**  But  when  we  speak  of  God  or  a  most 
perfect  Being,  we  speak  of  a  nature  which  necessarily  exists,  and  is  connected  with  no 
other  causes  ;  and  this  being  the  case,  all  that  we  can  afiirm  of  it  is :  **  God  either  is 
or  is  not.**  If  you  say  :  "  Ood  either  is  or  can  be,"  namely  in  himself,  you  predicate 
that  of  his  nature  which  is  not  applicable  to  it ;  for  "  he  cannot  be«**  It  remains 
therefore  that  we  expound  the  woi^is,  **  God  can  be,"  thus :  ^  There  is  nothing  in  my 
mind  which  precludes  me  from  supposing  that  such  a  nature  can  exist,  as  the  idea  of 
Grod  represents  to  me.**  We  now  perceive  this  to  be  the  force  of  the  whole  argument: 
"Because  the  idea  of  a  most  perfect  Being  involves  no  incongruities  or  contradictions, 
therefore  my  mind  must  necessarily  decide  that  God,  if  he  be  not,  is  neverUieless 
possible  to  be  in  respect  to  my  intelligence.'*  Some  probably  among  the  ranks  of 
those  who  impiously  deny  a  supreme  Bdng,  will  cordially  assent  to  this  aignment,  and 
confess  their  inability  to  refute  it. 

The  foundation  of  the  whole  demonstration  being  overthrown,  I  fear  a  like  fiite 
already  appears  to  threaten  the  superstructure.  Let  us  proceed  in  order,  and 
examine  each  part  in  detail  The  major  proposition  again  of  the  second  argumeiit 
seems  to  me  to  be  fallacious ;  and  this,  I  am  confident,  when  the  meaning  of  the 
words  is  explained,  will  at  once  be  obvious  to  every  one.  The  phrase,  **  can  be  or 
not  be,**  upon  which  its  force  and  truth  depend,  can  be  underrtood  either  df  ideal 
and  mental,  or  of  real  and  actual  eseistenoe.    If  the  former  sense  be  adopted,  no 
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therefolre  shall  we,  in  the  next  place»  form  yet  a  plainer  demon- 
stration for  a  God  from  the  idea  of  him,  including  necessary 
existence  in  it:   it  being  first  premised^  that  unquestionably 

one  I  ima^ne  is  so  foolish  aa  not  to  admit  it  to  be  unquestionably  trae.  But  upon 
this,  b jpothesis  its  meaning  will  be  as  follows :  **  If  from  the  notion  of  an j  thing  I 
am  unable  to  separate  the  notion  of  necessary  existence,  I  never  can  conoei?e  that 
that  thing  is  possible  either  to  be  or  not  be :  I  am  absolutely  compelled  to  consider  it 
as  one  which  comprises  the  necessity  of  existing  in  its  very  nature.'*  But  if  you  take 
the  latter  sense,  the  proposition  is  utterly  destitute  of  truth :  as  we  cannot  legitimately 
reason  firom.  the  idea  of  the  thing  to  the  thing  itselK  For  its  meaning  would  be  this  : 
"  If  from  the  idea  lof  any  thing  whatever  my  mind  is  unable  to  separate  the  notion  of 
necessary  existence,  that  thing  necessarily  exists/^  Here,  however,  notwithstanding 
all  my  efibrts,  I  can  discover  no  logical  connexion,  nor  do  I  know  what  should  compel 
me  to  conclude  that  necessary  existence  itself  follows  from  the  notion  or  idea  of  it.  I 
fancy  I  clearly  understand  rather,  that  the  proposition  is  devoid  of  all  force  and 
truth,  unless  the  words,  *'  if  it  is/*  be  added :  **  With  the  notion  of  whatever  thing 
the  idea  of  necessary  existence  is  assodated,  that  things  if  it  be,  cannot  be  or  not 
be."  But  by  adding  these  words,  the  argument  itself  is  divested  of  all  cadency 
towards  convicting  the  enemies  of  God.  To  render  this  more  apparent,  let  us  suppose 
a  Manichean  reasoning  thus :  "  If  the  idea  of  any  thing  contains  necessary  existence, 
we  ought  to  consider  that  thing  as  necessarily  existing;  the  idea  of  a  certain  evil  principle, 
eziidng  like  the  good  fitim  all  eternity,  comprehends  necessary  existence:  therefore  that 
evil  prindple  exists."  Whatever  you  could  urge  against  this  man,  would  in  my  opinion  be 
of  equal  force  towards  overthrowing  the  ailment,  into  the  power  and  efficacy  of  which  we 
are  now  inquiring.  You  will  deny,  I  suppose,  the  propriety  of  proceeding  from  the  concep- 
tions of  the  mind  to  the  things  themselves,  and  you  will  be  right  in  denjring  it.  Pertiapt 
you  will  say  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  idea  of  a  most  perfect  Being 
and  that  of  an  eternal  principle  of  evil :  that  the  former  consists  of  properties  not  re- 
pugnant to  each  other,  while  the  latter  is  compounded  of  contraries,  and  therefore  does 
not  belong  to  the  ideas  of  those  things  which  can  happen.  I  will  grant  such  to  be  the 
case,  although  I  percdve  a  fierce  war  might  be  carried  on  among  the  learned  upon  this 
question  :  Whether  the  idea  of  an  evil  principle,  considered  abstractedly  and  not  in 
connexion  with  external  things,  can  be  conceived  in  the  mind,  or  not.  It  will  be 
suffident  for  me  to  answer,  that  in  the  proposition  we  are  considering,  we  are  not 
speaking  of  possibility,  but  only  of  necessary  existence.  From  what  has  been  said,  no 
one  will  have  any  difficulty  in  forming  a  correct  opinion  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
argument.  If  the  word  God  signifies  in  it  a  mental^  ideal,  objective  bdng,  it  is  adapted 
to  the  premises  from  which  it  is  drawn,  although  ineflicadous  towards  proving  that 
which  is  denied  by  Atheists;  but  if  this  word  implies  a  retU  or  actually  existent  nature, 
it  cannot*  legitimately  be  deduced  from  the  two  former  propodtions.  And  this  the 
second  argument  being  demolished,  we  have  no  ground  for  auguring  well  of  the  third* 
which  is  connected  with  it.  The  phrase,  '*  cannot  be  or  not  be.**  which  stands  in  the 
major  premise,  ought  doubtless  to  be  understood  as  in  the  former  argument,  of  ideal  or 
objective  existence :  for  unless  this  be  the  case,  the  whole  propodtion  will  be  altogether 
futile  and  nugatory.  For  this  would  be  its  sense :  **  Whatever  necessarily  and  really 
exists,  does  exist,"  A  clever  propodtion  truly  !  It  is  merely  necessary  therefore  to 
inquire  into  the  term  lo  exist.  Suppose  it  to  signify  the  same  as  to  exist  really^  and 
you  will  have  this  sentence :  **  Whatever  exists  necessarily  in  my  mind,  exists  also  out 
of  my  mind"  But,  if  I  happen  not  to  be  wrong  in  measuring  the  intellect  of  others 
by  my  own,  no  reflecting  man  who  looks  to  the  logical  consequences  of  a  thing  will 
ever  admit  this.  In  the  mind  of  Aristotle  and  his  followers  the  world  existed  neces- 
aaiily  and  of  itself.  Were  they  therefore  at  liberty  to  conclude  from  that,  that  the 
world  necessarily  existed  in  reality  also  ?  But  suppose  to  exist,  to  be  the  same  in  this 
proposition  as  to  exist  in  the  mind,  and  we  get  the  following :  "Whatever  cannot 
either  be  or  not  be  in  my  mind,  is  in  my  mind."  But  who  is  so  mad  as  not 
immediately  to  perceive  the  absurdity  of  such  a  dogma  ?  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the 
minor  propodtion  and  the  concludon.  For  I  cannot  suppose  any  of  my  readers  to  be 
so  dull  as  not  to  know  that  by  these  observations  the  force  of  the  whole  argument  is 
destroyed.  If  in  these  two  propodtions  the  word  God  denotes  the  notion  of  God,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  whole  argumentation :  if  it  means  God  himself,  these  two' propodtions 
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aomeduiig  6lr  other  did  eadsi  At>m  all  etemitjr^  without  be^mag. 
For  it  is  certain  that  erery  thing  could  not  be  made,  because 
nothing  coukl  oome  from  nothing,  or  be  made  by  itself;  and 
therefore  if  once  there  had  been  nothing,  there  could  never  have 
been  any  thing.  Whence  it  is  undeniable,  that  there  was  always 
something,  and  consequently,  that  there  was  something  unmade, 
which  existed  of  itself  from  all  eternity.  Now  all  the  question 
is,  and  indeed  this  is  the  only  question  betwixt  Theists  and 
Atheists ;  since  something  did  certainly  exist  of  itself  from  all 
eternity,  what  that  thing  is,  whether  it  be  a  perfect,  or  an 
imperfect  Being  ?  We  say  therefore,  that  whatsoever  existed 
of  itself  from  eternity,  and  without  banning,  did  so  exist 
naturally  and  necessarily,  or  by  the  neoessity  of  its  own  nature. 
Kow,  nothing  could  exist  of  itself  fVom  eternity,  naturally  and 
necessarily^  but  that  which  ccmtaineth  necessuy  and  etenol 
self-existence  in  its  own  nature.  But  there  is  nothing  which 
containeth  necessary  eternal  existence  in  its  own  nature  or 

are  at  Tarianoe  with  the  fint.  The  same  mttj  easily  be  applied  to  ^e  words  to  be  and 
to  exist  Siioh  being  the  case,  I  consider  that  altliough  this  aiguneBt  may  be  yttj 
aubtio  and  aaite»  k  pro?ee  nothing,  and  that  the  whale  sum  and  substance  of  it  amounts 
to  this :  **  Because  the  idea  of  God  is  not  compounded  of  things  repugnant  to  each 
other,  nor  contradicts  any  known  truth,  therefore  there  is  nothing  in  my  mind  to 
hinder  me  from  believing  that  Grod  exists,  if  sufficient  alignments  be  brought  forward  to 
oonvince  we  of  this."  Such  is  the  weakness  of  the  human  intellect,  that  even  the 
greatest  men  are  too  apt  to  consider  the  visions  and  images  of  their  own  minds  as  things 
really  existing,  and  very  <^en  inadvertently  foi^et  the  infinite  distinction  between  to 
eonoeiff€  and  to  be.  There  is  not  in  the  life  of  men  a  fault  more  common  than  this, 
especially  among  metaphysicians.  And  perhaps  I  myself  while  absorbed  in  medita- 
tion I  am  pursuing  the  fleeting  notions  and  shadows  of  things,  have  not  altqgetho' 
avoided  it.    Left  the  candid  and  intelligent  judge. 

Some  «iost  acute  reasoaers  of  our  own  time  have  struck  out  a  new  and  different  path 
fixHn  the  others  we  have  mentioned,  in  order  to  prove  the  ematenoe  of  a  supreme  Being 
from  the  notion  or  idea  of  it ;  which,  as  I  have  once  entered  upon  this  knotty  topic,  T 
shall  briefly  notice.  The  demonstration  is  based  upon  this  precept :  *'  If  the  notions 
of  any  thing  whatsoever  are  so  deeply  im'pkinted  in  our  minds  that,  do  what  we  will, 
they  cannot  by  any  means  be  eradicated,  those  things  exist.**  I  will  explain  this 
dogma  in  the  words  of  the  illustrious  philosopher  and  mathematician  Dr,  &un.  Claikc, 
Uwn  his  book  on  the  Existence  of  God.  part  1,  chap.  4.  "  If  I  find  the  idea  of  a  thing 
in  my  aund,  and  that  it  is  as  impossible  for  me  to  divest  myself  of  this  idea  as  it  is  to 
divest  myself  of  the  idea  of  the  equality  of  twice  two  and  four,  it  is  evident  that  the 
certainty  of  the  existence  of  this  thiag  is  the  same,  and  rests  upon  the  same  foundation, 
as  the  certainty  of  the  relation  between  twice  two  and  four.  For  the  relation  of 
equality  between  twice  two  and  four  has  no  other  certainty  than  this,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  change  or  abolish  the  idea  of  this  relation  without  falling  into  a  real  contra- 
diction." They  then  assume  the  notion  of  a  most  perfect  Being  to  belong  to  this  class 
of  ideas :  from  which  they  conclude  that  there  is  a  God.  But  what  I  consider  among 
other  ^ings  as  particularly  fetal  to  this  alignment  is,  that  some  notions,  although  alto- 
^her  crochetty  and  absurd,  nevertheless  adhere  so  pertinaciously  to  the  minds  of 
some  persons,  that  no  art  nor  force  nor  reason  can  dislodge  them.  .  To  confess  my  own 
sentiments  frankly  :  Those  seem  to  me  to  have  the  best  of  this  controversy  who  depy 
the  possibility  of  proving  from  the  mere  naked  notion  or  idea  of  a  thing,  apart  from 
every  thing  else,  and  that  too  ei  priori  by  merely  contemplating  what  the  notion  consists 
of,  that  a  nature  corresponding  to  this  notion  really  exists  externally  to  the  mind. 
For  as  every  one,  I  am  convinced,  must  be  aware,  there  is  no  notion  or  vision  of  Uie 
mind,  to  which  real  and  motual  existence  belongs. 
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essence,  bat  only  an  absolutely  perfect  Being;  all  other  imper-' 
feet  things  being  in  their  nature  contingently  possible,  either  to 
be,  or  not  be.  Wherefore  since  something  or  other  must  and 
doth  exist  of  itself  naturally  and  necessarily  from  eternity 
nnnuK^  and  nothing  could  do  this  but  what  included  necessary 
self-existenoe  in  its  nature  or  essence;  it  is  certain  that  it  was  a 
perfect  Being,  or  Grod,  who  did  exist  of  himself  from  eternity^ 
and  nothing  else;  all  other  imperfect  things,  which  have  no 
necessary  self-existence  in  their  nature,  deriving  their  being 
from  him.  Here  therefore  are  the  Atheists  infinitely  absurd 
and  unreasonable  when  they  will  not  acknowledge  that  which 
contuneth  independent  self*existence,  or  necessity  of  existence 
(which  indeed  is  the  same  with  an  impossibility  of  non-existence) 
in  its  nature  and  essence,  that  is,  a  perfect  Beings  so  much  as  to 
exist  at  all ;  and  yet  in  ^e  meantime  assert  that  which  hath  no 
necessity  of  existence  in  its  nature,  the  most  imperfect  of  all 
Beii^,  inanimate  body  and  matter,  to  have*  existed  of  itself 
Beeeasarily  from  all  eternity. 

We  might  here  add,  m  a  farther  confirmation  of  this  argu* 
roent,  what  hath  been  already  proved,  that  no  temporary  sui»- 
cessive  Being  (whose  duration  is  in  a  continual  flnx^  as  if  it  wer^ 
every  moment  generated  anew)  and  therefore  neidier  our  owm 
Boule,  nor  the  world,  nor  matter  moving,  could  possibly  have 
existed  from  eternity,  and  independently  upon  any  other  things 
but  must  have  had  a  beginning,  and  been  caused  by  something 
eke ;  namely,  by  an  ab^utely  perfect  Beings  whose  duration 
therefore  is  permanent,  and  without  any  sooceesive  generation 
orflux.'^ 

But  besides  all  these  arguments^  we  mav  otherwise  from  the 
idea  of  God  (already  declared)  be  able- both  exactly  to  state  the 
controversy  betwixt  Theists  and  Atheists,  and  satisfactorily  to 
decade  the  same.  In  order  whereunto,  there  is  yet  soioetbing 
again  to  be  premised ;  namely  this,  that  as  it  is  eertsin  every 
tihii^  was  notnaade^  but  sometning  eidated  of  itedf  firom  eternity 

*  Who  but  a  fi>ol  and  a  madman  wovld  deny  the  claarMn  and  exceltenca  of  Uiia 
ailment  ?  **  It  k  utterlj  imponible  but  that  aomething  must  have  existed  from  all 
eternitj.  That  which  existed  from  all  eternit/  esiafet  neeessaiily  and  of  itself.  What^ 
erer  contains  necessary  existence  in  its  own  natvre  cannot  but  he  ahsolutcij  perfect. 
Thcfefere  God.  or  a  most  {Merfect  Being  exists.'*  Certainly  eienr  thing  whatavor  is  mono 
Of  less  remote  from  perfection  by  reason  of  its  not  being  ^l^exi8tent,  but  dependent 
upon  anteeedent  causes,  which  are  again  connected  with  ether  causes.  Hence  it  ne- 
flnsarily  faUows,  that  aU  pmkdAom  are  eonJbinad  in  that  natare,  from  which  all  aama 
is  absent.  But  if  I  am  not  mistoVwi,  most  m«n  will  deny  this  argument  to  be  drawn 
solely  from  the  innate  idea  of  God,  or  a  most  perfect  nature  ^  and  will  assert,  on  the 
oentrary,  that  we  ascend  in  it  from  the  idea  of  an  eternal  nature  to  that  of  a  most 
jterfed  nature,  and  t^  this  rery  idea  of  an  eternal  nature  is  perhaps  adventitious,  and 
derived  from  the  contemplation  of  external  things  and  our  own  nature.  As  regards 
the  matter  itself  it  is  of  no  oooseqmenoa  what  this  avraimeat  ii  bor^owad  ftipm  or  to 
what  daas  itbekfl^»  provklad  il  pawssjea  tuiBcitntr  eficaiey  to  aeiubta  tha  profiwa  crew 
who  deny  the  existofa  ci  C^ad. 
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unmade;  so  is  it  likewise  certain,  that  ev<Bry  thing  was  not 
unmade  neither,  nor  existed  of  itself  from  eternity,  but  some- 
thing was  made,  and  had  a  be^nning.  Where  there  is  a  full 
agreement  betwixt  Theists  and  Atheists,  as  to  this  one  point,  no 
Atheist  asserting  every  thing  to  have  been  unmade,  but  they  all 
acknowledging  themselves  to  have  been  generated,  and  to  nave 
had  ^  be^nnmg ;  that  is,  their  own  souls  and  pnersonalities,  as 
likewise  the  lives  and  souls  of  all  other  men  and  animals.  Where* 
fore,  since  something  certainly  existed  of  itself  from  eternity,  but 
other  things  were  made,  and  had  a  beginning  (which  therefore 
must  needs  derive  their  being  from  that  whioi  existed  of  itself 
unmade),  here  is  the  state  of  the  controversy  betwixt  Hieists 
and  Atheists,  whether  that  which  existed  of  itself  from  all 
eternity,  and  was  the  cause  of  all  other  things,  were  a  perfect 
Being  and  God,  or  the  most  imperfect  of  all  things  whatsoever, 
inanimate  and  senseless  matter.  The  former  is  tne  doctrine  of 
Theists,  as  Aristotle*  affirmeth  of  those  ancients,  who  did  not 
write  fabulously  concerning  the  first  principles :  Olov  ^€()€ic68fic> 
Koi  krtpot  r(V6C>  ^i  jivvriaav  rrpioTOV  rh  "Apiarov  Ti^iacrty  Koi  o« 
Mayoc'  Koi  Tijv  varlptav  Si  oro^faiv,  olov  'CjuircSoicXiic  re  Koi 
*Ava^7(J(>ac,  "  As  namely,  Pherecydes,  and  the  Magi,  and 
Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras,  and  many  others ;  that  they  agreed 
in  this,  that  the  first  original  of  all  things  was  the  best  and  most 
perfect,"  Where,  by  the  way,  we  may  observe  also,  that  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  the  ancient  Magi  did  not  acknowledge  a 
substantial  evil  principle,  they  making  that,  which  is  the  best 
and  most  perfect  Being,  alone  by  itself,  to  be  the  first  begetter 
of  all.*  This,  I  say,  is  the  hypothesis  of  Theists,  that  there  is 
one  absolutely  perfect  Being,  existing  of  itself  from  all  eternity, 
from  whence  all  other  lesser  perfections,  or  imperfect  beings, 
did  ^dually  descend,  till  at  last  they  end  in  senseless  matter  or 
inanimate  body.  But  the  atheistic  hypothesis,  on  the  contrary, 
makes  senseless  matter  the  most  imperfect  thing,  to  be  the  first 
principle,  or  the  only  self-existent  being,  and  the  cause  of  all 
other  things  ;  and  consequently  all  higher  degrees  of  perfections, 
that  are  in  the  world,  to  have  climbed  up,  or  emerged  by  way  of 
ascent  from  thence;  as  life,  sense,  understanding,  and  reason 
from  that,  which  is  altogether  dead  and  senseless.  Nay,  as  it 
was  before  observed,  there  hath  been  amongst  the  ancient  Pagans 
a  certain  kind  of  religious  Atheists,  such  as  acknowledging  ver- 
bally a  God,  or  soul  of  the  world,  presiding  over  the  whole, 
supposed  this  notwithstanding  to  have  first  emerged  also,  out  of 
senseless  matter,  Night  and  Chaos ;  and  therefore  doubtless  to 

0 

•  Met  lib.  12.  c.  5.    [Cap.  4.  p.  446.  torn.  4,  opp.] 

*  This  obserTation  is  to  be  added  to  the  copious  disputation  in  chap.  4.  on  the  reli- 
gion and  theological  opinions  of  the  Magians  and  ancient  Peiitans. 
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be  likewise  dissoWable  again  into  the  same.  And  of  these  is 
that  place  in  Aristotle*  to  be  understood :  BaorcActccv  Koi  apx^^^ 
^fiiv  oif  Tovg  irp^irovc  olov  Nitcroy  Kot  'Ovpavhv,  i)  Xaoc*  fj  Kot 
*Oic€avov,  aXka  rhv  A(a,  '*  They  suppose,  not  the  first  things,  as 
Nighty  and  the  Heaven,  and  Chaos,  and  the  Ocean,  but  Jupiter 
(or  God)  to  rule  and  govern  alL"  "Where  it  is  intimated,  that 
the  Heaven,  Night,  Chaos,  and  the  Ocean,  according  to  these, 
were  seniors  to  Jupiter,  or  in  order  of  nature  before  nim ;  they 
apprehending,  that  things  did  ascend  upward  from  that,  which 
was  most  imperfect,  as  Ni^ht  and  Chaos,  to  the  more  perfect, 
and  at  length  to  Jupiter  himself,  the  mundane  Soul,  who  go- 
vemeth  the  whole  world,  as  our  soul  doth  our  body.  Which 
same  opinion  is  afterwards  again  taken  notice  of,  and  reprehended 
by  Aristotlef  in  these  words  :^  Ovk  6p9u)g  8*  iwoXafxhavti  ovS* 
cercc  TrapiiKuZu  rac  tov  &Xov  ap\agy  rig  rwv  Ztiwv  icac  ^vruiv* 
8ri  €?  aoptoTwv  Si  atL  ra  nXflorfpa'  av9ptM}irog  yap  avOpiowov 
76 w^  Koi  OVK  l<m  (jvipfia  wpwrov,  "  Nor  would  he  think  rightly, 
who  should  resemble  the  principle  of  the  universe  to  that  of 
animals  and  plants:  where,  from  indeterminate  and  imperfect 
things  (as.  seeds)  do  always  arise  the  more  perfect.  For  even 
here  also  is  the  case  otherwise  than  they  suppose ;  for  it  is  a 
man  that  generates  a  man ;  nor  is  the  seed  the  nrst." 

The  controversy  being  thus  clearly  stated  betwixt  Theists  and 
Atheists,  it  may  now  with  great  ease,  and  to  the  full  conviction  of 
all  minds  unprejudiced,  and  unprepossessed  with  false  principles, 
be  determined ;  it  being,  on  the  one  hand,  undeniably  evident, 
tiiat  lesser  perfections  may  naturally  descend  from  greater,  or  at 
least  from  that  which  is  absolutely  perfect,  and  wmch  virtually 
containeth  all ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  utterly  impossible,  that 
greater  perfections,  and  higher  degrees  of  being,  should  rise  and 
ascend  out  of  lesser  and  lower,  so  as  that,  which  is  the  most 
absolutely  imperfect  of  all  things,  should  be  the  first  fountain 
and  original  of  all ;  since  no  effect  can  possibly  transcend  the 
power  of  its  cause.  Wherefore  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  universe 
things  did  not  thus  ascend  and  mount,  or  climb  up  from  lower 

Serfection  to  higher;  but,  on  the  contrary  descend  and  slide 
own  from  higher  to  lower:  so  that  the  first  original  of  all 
things  was  not  the  most  imperfect,  but  the  most  perfect  Being* 
But  to  speak  more  particularly ;  it  is  certain,  notwithstandii^ 

*  Met.  lib.  12.  c  4.    [Page  446.  torn.  4.  opp.] 

+  Met.  lib.  12.  c.  5.  Du  ValL     [Page  448.  torn.  4.  opp.] 

*  In  these  words  of  Ariqtotle,  Dr.  Cudworth  has  omitted  a  portion  which  is,  how- 
ever, of  no  slight  importance  towards  comprehending  his  full  meaning  ;  I  slwU  there- 
fore supplj  it.  After  the  word  nXitSTtpa  the  philosopher  thus  proceeds :  Aid  leai  iirl 
r&v  wpwrwv  o^rctfc  ^X^iv  fa<riv,  <i»c  tI  utiik  6vti  tlvai  r6  ?v  aird*  ihl  ik  koI 
Ivrav^a  riXtuxt  al  dpxai,  ik  wv  ravra,  Av^pwwoc,  k.  r.  X.  "  Wherefore  they  saj 
the  like  is  the  case  in  first  principles,  and  suppose  that  no  entity  is  of  itself  one.  But 
here  the  principles  from  which  all  things  proceed  are  perfect."  ^ 
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all  the  vain  pretenoea  of  liucretins,  and  other  Atheista,  or  Semi- 
Atheists,  to  the  contrary,  that  life  and  sense  could  never  posably 
spring  out  of  dead  and  senseless  matter,  as  its  only  original, 
either  in  the  way  of  atoms  (no  composition   of  naagnitudesy 
figures,  sites,  and  motions,  being  ever  able  to  produce  cogitation}, 
or  in  the  way  of  qualities,  since  life  and  perception  can  no  more 
result  from  any  mixture  of  elements,  or  combinations  of  qualities 
of   heat  and  cold,  moist  and  drv,  &c.  than  from  unqualified 
atoms.     This  being  undeniably  demonstrable  from  that  very 
principle  of  reason,  which  the  Atheists  are  so  fond  of,  but  n?is^ 
understanding  abuse  (as  shall  be   manifested  afterward)  that 
nothing  can  come  from*  nothing.    Much  less  could  understanding 
and  reason  in  men  ever  have  emerged  out  of  stupid  matter, 
devoid  of  all  manner  of  life.     Wherefore  we  must  needs  here 
fireely  declare  against  the  darkness  of  tibat  philosophy,  which 
hath  been  sometimes  unwarily  entertained  by  such  as  were  no 
Atheists,  that  sense  may  rise  from  a  certain  modification,  mix- 
ture, or  d^^anization  of  dead  and  senseless  matter;  ajs  also  that 
nnderstandmg  and  reason  may  result  irom  sense :  the  plain  con- 
sequence of  both  which  is,  tiiat  senseless  matter  may  prove  the 
original  of  all  things,  and  the  only  Numea.     Whidh  doctrine 
therefore  is,  doubt&as,  a  main  piece  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
kingdom  of  darkness.     But  this  darkness  haUi  been  of  late  in 
great  measure  dispelled  by  the  light  of  the  atomio  phikwof>hy, 
restored,  as  it  was  in  its  first  genuine  and  virgin  state,  und^ 
flowered  as  yet  by  Atheists ;  this  clearly  shoving  how  far  body 
and  mechanism  can  go,  and  that  life  and  cogitation  can  never 
^nerge  oat  from  thence;  it  bein^  built  upon  that  fundamental 
principle,  as  we  have  made  it  evident  in  Uie  first  chapter,  that 
^^  Nodiii^  can  come  from  nothing."    Aj»1  Strato  and  the  hylo 
zoic  Atheists  were  so  well  aware,  and  so  sensible  <^  this,  that  all 
life  and  understanding  could  not  possibly  be  generated  or  made, 
but  that  there  must  be  some  fundamental  and  substantial,  or 
eternal  unmade  Kfe  and  knowledge,  that  they  theiiefore  have 
thought  necessary  to  attribute  life,  and  perception  (or  under- 
stanmng)  with  appetite,  and  self-moving  power,  to  all  matter  as 
such,  tbftt  so  it  might  be  thereby  fitly  qualified  to  be  the  original 
of  all  things ;  than  which  opinion  as  nothing  can  be  more  motx 
atrons,  so  shall  we  elsewhere  evinee  the  impossibility  thereof. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  doubt  not  to  aver,  that  the  argument  pro  ] 
posed  is  a  sufiScient  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  atheism ; 
which  will  be  further  manifested  in  our  answer  to  the  second 
atheistic  objection  against  a  divine  creation^  because  nothing  can 
come  from  nothii^J 

7  I  ibeuld  lay  the  same  almost  of  tius  aigument  as  of  ibe  preceding  onew  It  is 
powerftil  and  oo&Tincing,  and  pre-emiiMntly  oaLculaiked  to  eontfvuAd  the  abetton  of 
atheism ;  but  it  is  not  deduced  nam  the  dbatract  notion  of  God  «l  prieri,9$ih9  leaoMd 
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Blit  this  eontroYersy  betwixt  TliebtB  and  Atheists  may  be  yet 
more  particularly  stated  from  the  idea  of  God,  as  including 
mind  or  understandiDg  in  it  essentially,  ri%.  Whether  mind  be 
eternal  and  unmade,  as  being  the  maker  of  all ;  or  eke,  Whether 
all  mind  were  itself  made  or  generated,  and  that  out  of  senseless 
matter?  For,  according  to  me  doctrine  of  the  pagan  Theists, 
mind  was  wp^oy^viararocj  Koi  Kipiog  cora  fiaiv^  ^  the  <^est 
of  all  things  senior  to  the  world  and  elements,  and  by  nature 
liath  a  princely  and  loidly  dominion  orer  alL**  But,  acoordii^ 
to  those  Atheist^  who  make  matter,  or  body,  devoid  c^  all  life 
and  understanding,  to  be  the  first  principle,  mmd  must  be 
var€^ery€vi7C9  '^A  postnate  thing,"  younger  than  the  world;  a 
weak,  umbratile,  and  evanid  image,  and  next  to  nothii^. 

And  the  eontroversy,  as  thus  stated,  may  be  also  clearly  and 
satisfactorily  decided.  For  first,  we  say,  that  as  it  is  certainly 
true,  that  if  there  had  been  once  nothing  at  all,  there  could  ncTor 
have  been  any  thing ;  so  is  it  true  likewise,  that  if  once  there 
had  been  no  life  in  the  whole  tmiverse,  but  all  had  been  dead, 
then  could  thete  never  have  been  any  life  or  motion  in  it ;  and 
if  once  there  had  been  no  mind,  understanding,  or  knowledge, 
then  could  there  never  have  been  any  mind  or  understanding 
produced.  Because,  to  suppose  life  and  imderstanding  to  rise 
and  spring  up  out  of  that  wnich  is  altogether  dead  and  senseless, 
as  its  only  ori^nd,  is  plainly  to  sujmose  somethicg  to  come  out 
of  nothing.  It  cannot  be  said  so  of  other  things,  as  of  the  cor- 
poreal world  and  ipatter,  that  if  once  they  had  not  been,  they 
could  never  possibly  have  been ;  because,  though  there  had  been 
no  world  nor  matter,  yet  nught  these  have  b^  produced  from 
a  perfect,  omnipotent  incorporeal  Being,  which  in  itself  eminently 
contaiaeth  all  things.  Dead  and  senseless  matter  oonM  never 
have  created  or  generated  mind  and  understanding,  but  a  perfect 
omnipotent  mind  coold  create  matter.  Wl^refore,  because  there 
is  mind,  we  are  certain,  that  tiiere  was  some  mind  or  other  from 
eternity  wil^out  beginning ;  though  not  because  there  is  body, 
that  therefore  there  was  bo<^  or  matter  from  eternity  unmade. 
Now  these  impeifect  minds  of  oura  were  by  no  means  themselves 
eternal  or  without  beginning,  but  from  an  antecedent  non- 
existenoe  brought  forth  into  being;  bnt  since  no  mind  could 
spring  out  of  dead  and  senseless  matter,  and  all  oMnds  could  m&t 
possibly  be  nude,  nor  one  produced  from  another  infinitely; 

Doctor  seems  to  suppose.  The  reasoning  altogether  proceeds  as  follows :  It  is  im- 
possible but  that  many  things  mnst  have  had  an  origin  snd  beginning.  Bat  whatever 
was  the  first  fountain  and  original  of  all  must  necessarily  be  more  perfect  and  excellent 
ihan  the  things  t^t  sprung  from  it.  Therefore  there  is  a  most  perfect  nature  which 
produced  all  things.  We  thus,  I  consider,  ascend  by  contemplation  from  Ae  things  of 
which  the  universe  consists  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  or  by  the  process  ^  pOMierhri,  which 
schoolmen  ibnnerly  calUd  the  process  ofemmeno§  and  anuaii^,  but  do  not  prove  his 
existence  d  priori  from  the  abstoad  Botioti. 
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there  must  of  necessi^  be  an  eternal  unmade  mind,  from  whence 
those  imperfect  mincfs  of  ours  were  derived.  Which  perfect 
omnipotent  mind  was  as  well  the  cause  of  all  other  things  as  of 
human  souls.^  , 

But  before  we  proceed  to  any  further  argumentation,  we  must 
needs  take  notice  here,  that  the  Atheists  suppose  no  small  part 
of  their  strength  to  lie  in  this  very  thing,  namely,  their  dis- 
proving a  God  from  the  nature  of  understanding  and  knowledge ; 
nor  do  they  indeed  swagger  in  any  thing  more  than- this.  We 
have  already  set  it  for  the  eleventh  atheistic  argument,  that 
^^  knowledge  being  the  information  of  the  things  themselves 
known,  and  all  conception  the  action  of  that  which  is  conceived, 
and  the  passion  of  the  conceiver;  the  world  and  all  sensible 
things  must  needs  be  before  there  could  be  any  knowledge  or 
conception  of  them,  and  no  knowledge  or  conception  before  the 
world  as  its  cause."  Or  more  briefly  thus :  the  world  could  not 
be  made  by  knowledge  and  understanding,  because  there  could 
be  no  knowledge  or  understanding  of  the  world,  or  of  any  thing 
in  it,  before  it  was  made.  For,  according  to  these  Atheists, 
things  made  knowledge,  and  not  knowledge  things ;  they  meaning 
by  ^^  things"  here  such  onl^,  as  are  sensible  and  corporeal.  So 
that  Mind  and  Understanding  could  not  be  the  creator  of  the 
world  and  these  sensible  things,  itself  being  the  mere  creature  of 
them ;  a  secondary,  derivative  result  from  them,  or  a  fantastic 
image  of  them ;  the  youngest  and  most  creaturely  thing  in  the 
whole  world.  Whence  it  follows,  that  to  suppose  mind  and 
understanding  to  be  the  maker  of  all  things  would  be  no  better 
sense,  than  if  one  should  suppose  the  images  in  ponds  and  rivers 
to  be  the  makers  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  other  things 
represented  in  them.  And  upon  such  a  ground  as  this,  does  a 
modem  writer  presume  to  determine,  that  knowledge  and  under- 
standing are  not  to  be  attributed  to  God  Almighty,  because  they 
imply  imperfection,  and  dependence  upon  corporeal  things 
without:*  Quoniam  scientia  et  intellectus  in  nobis  nihil  aliud 
sunt,  qu^  suscitatus  i  rebus  extemis  organa  prementibus  animi 
tumultus,  non  est  putandum  aliquid  tale  accidere  Deo.  Signum 
enim  est  potentisB  ab  alio  dependentis.  Which  is  again  En- 
glished thus  :t  ^^  Knowledge  and  understanding  being  in  us 
nothing  else,  but  a  tumult  in  the  mind,  raised  by  externsu  things, 
that  press  the  organical  parts  of  man's  body ;  there  is  no  such 

*  Neither  can  this  reason,  strong  and  powerful  as  it  is  in  itself,  in  my  opinion  be 
properly  ranked  amongst  what  are  usually  termed  d  priori  arguments.  For  it  proceeds 
from  the  effects  to  the  cause,  and  from  a  consideration  of  existing  things  infers  the 
nature  of  that  Being*  which  was  the  pHrent  and  founder  of  all  things.  In  this  manner 
the  existence  of  God  is  not  deduced  from  the  notion  but  rather  it  is  shown  from  the 
nature  of  existing  things,  what  sort  of  idea  we  are  to  form  of  an  eternal  nature  or  God. 

•  He  Give  Rel.  c.  16.  sect.  14.  f  Lev.  cap.  31. 
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thing  in  God,  nor  can  they  be  attributed  to  him,  they  being 
thingjB  which  depend  upon  natural  causes."  Where  this  writer 
thus  denying  knowledge  and  understanding  to  God,  upon  pre- 
tence that  it  speaks  imperfection,  and  dependence  upon  ext^nal 
corporeal  things  (it  being  nothing  but  a  tumult  raised  by  the 
motions  and  pressures  of  them)  he  must  needs  absolutely  deny 
the  first  princii^e  of  all  things  to  be  any  knowing  understanding 
nature,  unless  he  had  asserted  some  other  kind  of  knowledge 
distinct  from  that  of  men,  and  elearly  attributed  the  same  to 
God  Almighty*     Hitherto  the  sense  of  Atheists.^ 

Now  we  shall,  for  the  present,  only  so  far  forth  concern  our- 
selves in  confuting  this  atheistic  doctrine,  as  to  lay  a  foundation 
thereby  for  the  demonstration  of  the  contrary,  namely,  the 
existence  of  a  God,  or  a  Mind  before  the  world,  from  the  nature 
of  knowledge  and  understanding.  First,  therefore,  it  is  a  sottish 
conceit  of  these  Atheists,  proceeding  from  their  not  attending  to 
their  own  cogitations,  that  not  only  sense,  but  also  knowledge 
and  understanding  in  men,  is  but  a  tumult,  raised  from  corpo- 
real tfain^  without,  pressing  upon  the  organs  of  their  body ;  or 
else,  as  they  declare  themsdyes  more  distinctly,  nothing  but  the 

*  The  whole  of  this  paaeage  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  human  knowledge,  which  la 
ablj  and  ingeniously  handle^  by  the  learned  Doctor,  I  hare  for  cogent  reasons  deter- 
mined l6  leave  untouched.  On  Hohbes*  opinion,  which  Dr.  Cudworth  himself  here  in 
some  measure  excuses,  I  remember  having  alfeady  said  something  in  another  place. 
The  rest  of  those  who  suppose  all  knowledge  either  to  spring  firoro  the  senses  or  to 
proceed  from  the  interior  nature  of  the  mind,  are  distributable  into  two  classes,  and 
therefore  cannot  conveniently  be  comprehended  in  one  and  the  same  aigument.  Some 
of  tboae  even  who  contend  fiercely  with  each  other  upon  these  matters  are  probably  lesa 
at  variance  in  opinions  and  sentiments  than  they  themselves  suppose,  i  cannot  but 
observe,  however,  that  this  is  not  one  of  those  controversies  which  form  a  constituent 
part  of  the  contest  between  us  and  Atheists,  and  are  so  connected  with  the  cause  of 
religion,  that  its  welfare  depends  upon  their  decision ;  but  that  it  may  be  argued  on 
either  side  without  religion  being  at  all  affected.  For  there  were  many  among  those 
who  worshipped  God  most  devoutly,  and  even  among  the  early  Christian  &thers  them- 
selves, for  example  TertuUian,  who  considered  all  knowledge  to  proceed  from  a  oon« 
templation  of  external  things,  and  altogether  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  innate  notions^ 
Nor  can  one  be  ignorant,  tlmt  the  greatest  philosophers  of  later  times,  eminent  for  their 
piety  in  other  respects,  have  strenuously  maintained  the  same  opinion.  On  the  other 
hand»  some  of  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  religion,  and  particularly  of  Spinoaa's  school, 
have  not  hesitated  to  affirm  that  the  seeds  of  all  knowledge  are  inherent  in  our  nunds ; 
nay  even  have  absurdly  attempted  to  deduce  from  this  very^doctrine  inferences  con- 
firmatory of  their  impiety.  I  know,  indeed,  that  some  have  shamefully  abused  this 
(pinion,  which  derives  all  knowledge  hovp.  the  senses,  to  the  overthrow  of  religion ; 
nor  would  I  wholly  exempt  Hohbes  from  this  class.  But  I  do  maintain  that  it  is  by  no 
means  a  sure  and  indubitable  sign  of  erroneous  sentiments  respecting  God  ;  and  I  con- 
sider this  mtimation  necessary,  lest  any  one  should  be  induced  b^  Dr.  Cudworth^  dis- 
putation at  once  to  brand  all  who  are  favourable  to  it  with  the  stigma  of  impiety.  If 
any  Atheist  ever  reasoned  in  this  manner :  "  All  human  knowledge  springs  fiK)m  things 
which  afiect  the  senses ;  therefore,  there  is  no  God,  the  maker  of  all  things,^  he  acted 
foolishly  and  absurdly,  and,  in  my  opinion,  was  deserving  of  ridicule  rather  than  a  long 
and  serious  refutation.  This  argument  is  of  the  same  nature  and  form  as  the  following : 
**  1  know  by  means  of  my  senses  alope,  that  there  are  cities  united  together  by  laws 
and  compacts,  that  there  are  watches,  that  there  is  an  art  of  constructing  convenient 
and  elegant  houses :  therefore  there  are  no  fbunders  of  cities,  no  watdmiakers,  no 
architects." 
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activity  ot  sensible  objects  upon  them,  and  th^  passion  from 
them.     For  if  this  were  true,  thai  wonld  every  thing  that  sof- 
fered  «ind  reacted  motion,  espeoiallj  polite  bodies,  as  lookingw 
glasses,  have  something  both  of  sense  and  of  understanding  in 
them.     It  is  plain,  that  there  comes  nothing  to  as  from  bodies 
without  OS,  but  only  local  motion  and  pressure.    Neither  is  sense 
itself  the  mere  passion  of  those  motions,  but  the  perception  of 
their  passions  in  a  way  of  fanc^.     But  sensiUe  things  them-* 
selves  (as  for  example  l^ht  and  colours)  are  not  known  or  under^ 
stood  either  by  the  passion  or  the  fancy  of  sense,  nor  by  any 
thing  merely  foreign  and  adventitious,  but  by  intelligible  ideas 
exerted  from  the  mind  itself,  that  is,  by  something  native  and 
domestic  to  it :  nothing  being  more  true  than  this  of  Boetius,^^ 
that ;  Omne,  quod  scitur,  non  ex  sua,  sed  ex  oomprehendentium 
natnr^  vi,  et  &cultate  cognoscitur,  "  Whatsoever  is  known,  is 
'  known  not  by  its  own  foixje  and  power,  but  by  the  force  and 
power,  the  vigour  and  activity  of  that  thing  itself,  which  knows 
or  comprehends  it"    Wherefore,  besides  the  phantasms  of  sin- 
gular bodies,  or  ^f  sensible  things  existing  without  us  (which 
are  not  mere  passions  neither),  it  is  plain,  that  our  human  mind 
hath  other  cogitations  or  conceptions  in  it ;  namely,  the  ideas  of 
the  intelligible  natures  and  essences  of  things,  which  are  univer- 
sal, and  by  and  under  which  it  understands  singulars.     It  is  a 
ridiculons  conceit  of  a  modem  atheistic  writer,  that  universals 
are  nothing  else  but  names,  attributed  to  many  singular  bodies. 
Because  whatsoever  t9,   is  singular.     For  though   whatsoever 
exists  without  the  mind  be  singular,  yet  is  it  plain,  that  there 
are  conceptions  in  our  minds  objectively  universal     Which  uni- 
versal objeets  of  our  mind,  though  they  exist  not  as  such  any 
where  without  it,  yet  are  they  not  therefore  nothing,  but  have 
an  intelligible  entity  for  this  very  reason,  because  they  are  con- 
ceivable:  for   since    nonentity  is  not  conceivable,   whatsoever 
is  conceivable,  and  an  object  of  the  mind,  is  therefore  something. 
And  as  for  axiomatical  truths,  in  which. something  is  affirmed  or 
denied,  as  these  are  not  all  passions  from  bodies  without  us  (for 
what  local  motions  could  impress  this  common  notion  upon  our 
minds,  that  things  which  agree  in  one  third  agree  amongst  them- 
selves, or  any  other  ?),  so  neither  are  these  things  only  gathered 
by  induction  from  repeated  and  reiterated  sensations;  we  clearly 
apprehending  at  once,  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  other- 
wise.    Thus  Aristotle  ingeniously :   OiSi  iwi(rra9^ai  Si'  oi<f&»i- 
erttoQ  tariv,   Sri  Koi  eJ   ^1/  alerdavierdaiy    &ti    rh   rptywvov  SverXv 

1^  The  learned  Doctor  quotes  this  passage  of  Boetius  firom  memorj,  and  on  that 
account  gi?e8  his  opinion  rather  than  his  words,  which  are  as  follows,  De  Consolat. 
Philos.  lib.  5.  p.  134  :  Omne,  quod  cognoeeitur,  non  secundum  sui  vim,  sed  secundum 
cognoscentium  potius  coraprebenditur  iheultntem, "  Whatever  is  known  is  comprehended 
not  according  to  its  own  force  but  according  to  the  facult/  of  those  that  know  it." 
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ip^mc  ix^i  roc  ywvtoQ^  iZifTOVfUv  av  aw6Su^iV9  imI  oix  «uc  fo^ 
wlc  iiriaTafiit^a'  a\<fdivt<rOai  piv  yiiftt  ov^itti  ic«y  SicaaTWy  ij 
Si  iwiar^firi  rt}  ko^oAou  yvwptKnv  tarh^  '*  It  is  evident,  that  there 
18  no  knowledge  (of  the  imiyeraal  theorems  of  georaetry)  by 
aenee.  For  if  we  could  perceive  bjr  sense,  that  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  were  eqnal  to  two  right ;  yet  should  we  not  rest 
aaticfied  in  this;,  as  having  therefore  a  sufficient  knowledge 
hereof;  but  would  seek  further  after  a  demonstration  of  it: 
sense  Teaefaing  only  to  sineulars,  but  knowledge  to  universals." 
Wh^i  from  the  univerBaf  idea  of  a  triangle,  which  is  neither 
here,  nor  there,  nor  any  where,  without  our  mind,  but  yet  hath 
an  intelligible  entity,  we  see  a  plain  necessity,  that  its  three 
angles  must  be  equal  to  two  right,  then  do  we  know  the  truth  of 
this  imiversal  theorem,  and  not  before :  as  also  we  understand, 
that  ever^  singular  triangle  (so  far  as  it  is  true)  hath  this  pro- 
perty in  it.  Wherefore  the  knowledge  of  this,  and  the  like 
truths,  is  not  derived  from  singulars,  nor  do  we  arrive  to  them 
in  way  of  ascent  from  singulars  to  universals ;  but,  on  the  con^ 
tnuy,  having  first  found  uiem  in  the  univerrads,  we  afterwards 
desoemding,  apply  them  to  singuLurs :  so  that  our  knowledge  here 
18  not  after  singular  bodies,  a^  secondarily  or  derivativehr  from 
them,  but  in  order  of  nature  before  them,  and  prdeptical  to 
them. 

Now  these  imiversal  conceptions,  some  of  which  are  also 
abstract  (as  life,  sense,  reason,  knowledge,  and  the  like)  many  of 
them  are  of  such  things  whose  singulars  do  not  at  aU  fall  under 
sense ;  which  therefore  could  never  possibly  be  impressed  upon 
us  from  sinmilar  bodies  by  local  motion :  and  again  some  such, 
as  though  they  belong  to  corporeal  and  sensible  things,  yiet,  as 
their  accuracy  cannot  be  reached. to  by  sense,  so  neither  dul  they 
ever  exist  in  that  matter  of  this  lower  world  which  here  enc(Hn- 
paaseth  us,  and  therefore  could  not  be  stamped  upon  us  from 
without :  as  for  example,  the  ideas  of  a  perfect  straight  line,  and 
a  plain  superficies,  or  of  an  exact  triangle,  circle,  sphere,  or  cube; 
no  material  thing  here  amongst  us  bemg  terminated  in  so  strait 
lines  but  that  even  by  microscopes  there  niay  be  discovered 
much  irregularity  and  deformity  in  them  ;  and  very  probable  it 
is,  that  there  are  no  perfectly  straight  lines,  no  suc)i  triangles, 
circles,  spheres,  or  cubes,  as  answer  to  the  exactness  of  our  con- 
ceptions in  any  part  of  the  whole  material  universe,  nor  never 
will  be.  Notwithstandmg  which,  they  are  not  absolute  nonen- 
tities, since  we  can  demonstrate  things  concerning  them,  and 
though  they  never  were  nor  will  be,  yet  are  they  possible  to 
exist,  since  nothing  can  be  conceived  but  it  either  is  or  else  is 

■  Axtaljt.  Posterior,  lib.  1.  p*.  226.  torn.  I.  opp.  Tbew  words  however  are  not  zead 
in  Uik  order  in  Aristotle,  Dr.  CadwoHh  kaTing  joined  two  sqperate  pastages  together : 
yet  not  so  as  to  do  any  violence  to  the  sense. 
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possible  to  be.  The  human  mind  therefore  hath  a  power  of 
nraming  ideas  and  conceptions,  not  only  of  what  actually  is,  but 
also  of  things  which  never  were,  nor  perhaps  will  be,  they  being 
only  possibk  to  be.  But  when,  from  our  conceptions,  we  con- 
clude of  some  things,  that  though  they  are  not,  yet  they  are 
possible  to  be ;  since  nothing  that  is  not  can  be  possible  to  be, 
unless  there  be  something  actualljr  in  being  which  hath  sufficient 
power  to  produce  it ;  we  do  implicitly  suppose  the  existence  of 
a  God  or  omnipotent  Being  thereby,  which  can  make  whatsoever 
is  conceivable,  though  it  yet  be  not,  to  exist;  and  therefore 
material  triangles,  circles,  spheres,  cubes,  mathematically  exact^ 

The  result  of  what  we  have  hitherto  said  is  this,  that  since 
singular  bodies  are  not  the  only  objects  of  our  mind  and  cogita- 
tion, it  having  also  universal  and  abstract  ideas  of  the  intelligible 
natures  or  essences  of  things  (some  of  which  are  such,  whose 
singulars  do  .not  at  all  fall  under  sense ;  others,  though  they 
belong  to  bodies,  yet  sense  can  never  reach  to  them,  nor  were 
they  ever  in  matter) ;  moreover,  since  our  mind  can  conceive  of 
things  which  nowhere  actually  exist,  but  are  only  possible,  and 
can  nave  such  a  demonstrative  science  of  universal  truths,  as 
sense  can  never  ascend  to  :  that  therefore  human  knowledge  and 
imderstanding  itself  is  not  the  mere  image  and  creature  of  sin- 
gular bodies  only ;  and  so  derivative,  or  ectypal  from  them,  and 
in  order  of  nature  junior  to  them,  but  that,  as  it  were  hovering 
aloft  over  all  the  corporeal  universe,  it  is  a  thing  independent 
upon  singular  bodies,  or  proleptical  to  them,  and  in  order  of 
nature  before  them.  • 

But  what  account  can  we  then  possibly  give  of  knowledge 
and  understanding,  their  nature  and  original,  since  there  must 
be  vonrhv,  "  that  which  is  intelligible,"  in  order  of  nature,  before 
v6iii<riC9  or  **  intellection  ?"  Certainbr  no  other  than  tins,  that 
the  first  original  knowledge  is  that  of  a  perfect  Being,  infinitely 

*  Same  perhaps  will  deny  the  condusiTeneM  of  this  argument,  as  a  proof  of  the 
existence  of  Ood  or  a  nature  infinitely  powerful.  It  is  unquestionable  indeed  that 
while  we  contemplate  the  possibility  of  any  thing,  the  mind  at  Uie  same  time  conceires 
some  cause  capable  of  producing  that  which  we  consider  to  be  possible.  But  I  can  see 
nothing  that  should  compel  us  to  decide  that  there  exists  an  eternal  Beiqg  endowed 
with  infinite  power.  A  disciple  of  Epicurus'  school  says  he  clearly  understands  that 
the  world  we  inhabit  might  have  been  constructed  and  disposed  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  what  it  is  at  this  day :  neither  does  he  deny,  while  asserting  so,  that  this 
would  hare  been  owing  to  certain  causes.  But  he  by  no  means  on  that  account  places 
an  omnipotent  Deity  over  this  work,  but  foolishly  imagines  that  a  different  concourse 
of  atoms  would  have  produced  a  different  world.  No  one  doubts  4he  possibility  of  a 
field  being  perfectly  ftee  from  weeds  and  every  useless  plant,  althoQgh  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  ever  seen;  for  the  idea  of  such  a  field  contains  nothing  repugnant  and  contra- 
dictory :  yet  no  man  who  conceives  the  idea  of  such  a  field  in  his  mind,  however 
certain  he  may  be^  that  there  must  be  antecedent  causes  to  produce  so  fertile  a  soil, 
ascends  at  once  in  thought  to  an  infinite  and  all-poweiAil  Being.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  cubes,  triangles,  spheres,  Ac,  which  are  here  instanced  by  Uie  learned  Doctor.  A 
geometrician  who  perceives  the  possibility  of  a  perfect  sphere  will  periiapa  look  for 
causes  capable  of  producing  this  perfection  in  the  motion  and  nature  of  matter  itsel£ 
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good  and  powerful,  oomprehending  itself,  and  the  utmoet  extent 
of  its  own  fecundity  and  power,  that  is^  the  possibilities  of  all 
things ;  their  ideas,  with  their  several  relations  to  one  another ; 
all  neoessarj  and  immutable  truths.  Here  therefore  is  there  a 
knowledge  before  the  world  and  all  sensible  things,  that  was 
archetypal  and  paradigmatical  to  the  same.  Of  which  one  per- 
fect imnd  and  Knowledge  all  other  imperfect  minds  (being  de- 
rived from  it)  have  a  certain  participation ;  whereby  they  are 
enabled  to  frame  intelligible  ideas,  not  only  of  whatsoever  doth 
actually  exist,  but  also  of  such  thin^  as  never  were,  nor  will  be, 
but  are  only  possible,  or  objects  of  divine  power. 

Wherefore,  since  it  is  certain,  that  even  human  knowledge 
and  understanding  itself  is  not  a  mere « passion  from  sensible 
things,  and  ringular  bodies  existing  without  (which  is  the  only 
foundation  of  that  for^mentioned  atheistic  argument,  that 
^things  made  knowledge,"  and  ^not  knowledge  things"),  and 
consequentlv  it  must  needs  have  some  other  original :  moreover, 
since  knowledge  and  unclerstanding  aTO)rehend  things  prolepti- 
cally  to  their  existence  (mind  being  able  to  feune  conceptions  of 
all  possible  entities  and  modifications)  and  therefore  in  their 
nature  do  plainly  suppose  the  actual  existence  of  a  perfect  Being, 
which  is  infinitely  fecund  and  powerful,  and  could  produce  tdl 
things  possible  or  conceivable ;  the  first  original  Knowledge,  or 
Mind,  from  whence  all  other  knowledges  and  minds  are  derived, 
being  that  of  an  absolutely  perfect  and  omnipotent  Being,  com- 
prehending itself,  and  the  extent  of  its  own  power,  or  of  its  com- 
municability,  that  is,  the  ideas  of  all  possibilities  of  things,  that 
may  be  produced  by  it,  together  with  their  relations  to  one 
another,  and  their  necessary  immutable  truths ;  accordingly  as 
wisdom  and  understanding  are  described  to  4)ey*  irfxic  r^c  tov 
3'fov  Swa/LicoiCy  awSppoia  riic  tov  iravroKparopoc  S^KnQy  ityoirrpov 
Trig  TOV  ^iov  ivepydac,  kqi  HKVtfv  rijc  ayaddrtiTog  airov,  "  the 
breath  (or  vapour)  of  the  power  of  God,  and  an  efflux  (or  ema- 
nation) from  the  glory  of  the  Almighty,  a  clear  mirror  (or 
looking  glass)  of  his  active  enei^  or  virtue,  and  the  image  of 
his  goodness :"  I  say,  the  result  of  all  is  this,  that  the  nature  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  is  so  far  from  being  a  ground  of 
disproving  a  Deitv  (as  the  Atheists  ignorantly  pretend)  that  it 
affordeth  a  firm  demonstration  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  of  the 
existence  of  a  Grod,  a  perfect  omnipotent  Being,  comprehending 
itself,  and  the  extent  of  its  own  power,  or  all  possibilities  of 
things ;  a  mind  before  the  world,  and  senior  to  all  things ;  no 
ectypal,  but  archetypal  thing,  which  comprehended  in  it,  as  a 
kind  of  intellectual  world,  the  paradigm  or  platform,  according 
to  which  this  sensible  world  was  made. 

•  Witd.  cap.  7. 
VOL.  III.  F 
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And  this  may  be  farther  confirmed  from  what  ib  generally 
acknowledged,  and  indeed  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  by  any, 
viz.  that  there  are  eternal  verities,  such  as  were  never  made,  nor 
can  ever  be  destroyed,  or  cease  to  be:  as  for  example,  such 
common  notions  as  these^  that  equals  added  to  equals  make 
equals ;  that  the  cause  is  in  order  of  nature  before  the  effect,  &c. 
together  with  all  geometrical  theorems;  as  Aristotle  himself 
declareth,  he  writing  in  his  Ethics^  after  this  manner:  U^l 
aiSl(M>v  ovSug  jSouXciicrcu,  olov  vepi  t^c  Siafiirpov  tzal  r^c  wXcupac 
5ri  iLfTVfjLfjLiTpoi,  "  Concerning  eternal  (and  immutable)  things  no 
man  does  consult;  as  for  example,  concerning  the  diameter  or 
diagonal  of  a  square,  whether  it  should  be  incommensurable  to 
the  sides,  or  no."  Where  he  plainly  affirmeth  this  geometrical 
theorem,  that  the  diameter  or  diagonal  of  a  square  is  inconmxen- 
surable  to  the  sides,  to  be  an  eternal  truth.  Neither  are  there 
such  eternal  truths  as  these  only  in  mathematics,  and  concerning 
quantity,  but  also  in  ethics  concerning  morality;  there  being 
here  alwvia  Sficaca,  as  Justin  Martyr*  calls  them,  "things  eternally 
just,"  which  were  not  made  sudi  at  certain  times  by  law  and 
arbitrary  command,  but,  being  such  in  their  own  nature  immu- 
tably, were  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  (as  it  is  said  of 
that  eternal  Word,  which  comprehends  all  trutli)  "the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."*  For  of  these  is  that  famous 
passage  of  Sophocles  in  his  Antigona  :^ 

Zy  ravra,  koHhq  oidtv  l|  ^rov  <pdvy, 

**  These  are  not  things  of  to-day,  or  yesterday,  but  they  ever 
live,  and  no  man  knows  their  date,  or  nrom  whence  they  came.** 
No  roan  can  declare  the  time  when  all  common  notions  and 
geometrical  truths  were  first  made  and  generated  out  of  nothing, 

•  Ethic  ad  Nicomach.  lib.  3.  cap.  5.  p.  39.  torn.  3.  opp.  But  Dr.  Cudworth  haa 
not  quoted  the  entire  passage,  having  omitted  the  words  rrepl  rov  KSfffiov  after  olov. 
For  it  is  notorious  that  Aristotle  ranked  the  world  among  eternal  and  immutable 
things. 

^  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  learned  Doctor  alludes  to  the  following 
passage  of  Justin,  which  occurs  in  the  Dialogue  with  Tryphon,  p.  246.  opp.  :  *AXXd 
Kal  2Kv9rjQ  ij  r«c»  ^  H^pirijCt  ^X**  ^^  "^^  ^^^  ^^^  yv&<nv  Katrov  Xpi<rrov  ahro^, 
Kal  tA  AI'Q'NIA  ArKAIA,  TrepirkTfirjTai  rr^v  Ka\i)v  Kal  dtpiXifiov  ir<pcro/«i}v, 
Kai  <pi\og  lari  r<j>  6£^,  Kai  iirt  role  ^tifpoic  avrov  jcai  rate  vpo^paiQ  x^^P^^* 
**  Moreover  a  Scythian  or  Persian,  if  he  has  a  knowledge  of  God  and  nis  Christ,  and 
observes  the  thing  eternaily  just,  is  circumcised  with  the  good  and  profitable  circum- 
cision, and  is  acceptable  to  God,  and  rejoices  in  his  gifts  and  offerings."  These 
attavia  dUaia  are  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  Justin  is  in  the  constant 
habit  of  opposing  to  the  law  of  Moses,  in  so  far  as  it  enjoins  rites  and  ceremonies.  In 
p.  266  of  the  same  dialogue  there  is  another  passage  of  this  kind,  in  which  Justin 
designates  what  he  here  calls  auavta  dUaia  by  a  different  but  kindred  name :  Tdf 
aitamaQjeai  <pO<ni  SiKaioirpa^iac  Kai  ivtrtpdaQ^  "  Eternal  and  natural  acta  of  justice 
add  true  religion."     Compare  p.  320  of  the  same. 

•  Heb.  xiii.  10.  «  Vers.  467.  468. 
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or  broaght  out  o£  antecedent  non-existence  into  being.  Certain 
it  isy  that  such  truths  as  these,  that  the  ^^  diameter  and  sides  of  a 
square  are  incommensurable,  or  that  the  power  of  the  hypothe- 
neuse  in  a  rectangular  triangle  is  equal  to  the  powers  ol  both 
the  sides,"  were  not  made  by  any  man's  thinking,  or  by  those 
first  geometricians  who  discovered  or  demonstrated  the  same; 
they  discovering  and  demonstrating  only  that  which  was. 
Wherefore  these  truths  were  before  there  was  any  man  to  think 
of  them,  and  they  would  continue  still  to  be,  though  all  the  men 
in  the  world  should  be  annihilated ;  nay,  £hough  tnere  were  no 
material  squares  and  triangles  any  where  in  the  whole  world 
neither,  no  nor  any  matter  at  all :  fwr  they  were  ever  without 
b^inning  before  the  world,  and  would  of  necessity  be  ever  after 
it,  should  it  cease  to  be. 

Now,  if  there  be  eternal  truths,  which  were  never  made,  and 
could  not  but  be,  then  must  the  rationes  rerum,  the  ^simple 
reasons''  of  things  also,  or  their  intelligible  natures  and  essences, 
out  of  which  those  truths  are  compounded,  be  of  necessity  eternal 
likewise.  For  how  can  this  be  an  eternal  truth,  that  the  diam- 
eter of  a  square  is  incommensurable  with  the  sides,  if  the 
ratioi^es,  the  "  reasons  "  of  a  square,  diameter,  and  sides,  or  their 
intelligible  essences,  were  not  themselves  eternal?  These  are 
therefore  called  by  Plato^  (a  man  of  much  meditation,  imd  no 
contemptible  philosopher)  not  only  aaX  ravra  icai  waaifTwg  €yo vra, 
*' things  which  are  always  the  same,  and  unchangeable,  but 
also  ra  /lii  yiyvSfiBva^  aXX  ati  ovra,  **  things  which  were  never 
made,  but  always  are ;"  and  sometimes,  /n^c  ^lyvrf/ucva,  firrrt 
a7roXAt;/L(€i/a,  ^Hhings  ttiat  were  neither  made,  nor  can  be  de- 
stroyed;" sometimes,  to,  ayivvTura  koI  avatXiOpa,  "things  in- 
f^nerable  and  incorruptible."  Of  which  Cicero  thus:^  Hsec 
lato  negat^gni,  sea  semper  esse,  et  ratione  et  intelligenti^ 
contineri,  "These  things  Plato  a£Srmeth  to  have  been  never 
made,  but  always  to  be,  and  to  be  contained  in  reason  and 
understanding."  And,  though  perhaps  it  may  seem  strange, 
eyen  Aristotle^  himself  also,  notwithstanding  his  so  often  clash- 
ing with  Plato's  ideas,  here  really  agreeth  in  the  main,  that  the 
forms  and  species,  or  the  universal  intelligible  essences  of  things, 
which  are  the  proper  and  immediate  objects  of  science,  were 

*  These  and  other  names  by  which  Plato  designates  his  models  or  ideas  of  things 
are  scattered  every  where  throughout  his  works. 

7  Oratore  ad  Brutum,  cap.  3.  p.  695.  torn.  2.  opp.  where  Cicero  is  speaking  of 
Plato^  ideas. 

•  See  Metaphys.  lib.  7.  cap.  8.  p.  361.  and  lib.  14.  cap.  8.  p.  473.  torn.  4.  opp.  in 
which  two  passages  the  prince  of  the  Peripatetics  professes  to  prove  that  form  properly 
speaking  is  neither  made  nor  generated.  But  I  am  afraid  those  who  compare  this 
opinion  of  Aristotle's  on  form  with  Plato's  doctrine  of  eternal  ideas  and  trut^,  will 
detect  a  very  oonsideiable  discrepancy.  I  have  here  no  opportunity  of  enlefing  into 
this  disputation,  which  moreover  is  too  dry  and  ]lfyleu  to  be  generally  acceptable. 
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eternal  and  never  made.     Thus  in  his  Metaphysics:  T^  cISoc 
oi/SeiQ  wouX  ovSl  yivvaTai,  "  No  man  makes  the  form,  or  spedes 
of  a  thing,  nor  was  it  ever  generated ;"  and  again :  Tot)  o-^cu/occ 
flvai  ovK  €<ttI  yivitrtg,  "  There  is  no  generation  of  the  essence  of 
a  sphere ;"  and,  "Avev  yevi<Tt(i}g  koI  (ft^opag  to.  BiSriy  "  The  forms 
or  species  of  things  are  without  any  generation  or  corruption.  ** 
And  he   sometimes  calleth   these  objects   of  science  atcfviyro^^ 
ov<rlav^  or  ^vcrcv,  "an  immutable  essence  or  nature."     Lastljr, 
where  he  writeth  against  the  Heraclitics,  and  those  other  Scep- 
tics, who  denied  aU  certainty  of  science,  he  first  discovers  the 
ground  of  their  error  herein  to  have  been  this,  that  they  supposed 
singular  bodies,  or  sensibles  existing  without,  to  be  the  only- 
things  or  objects  of  the  mind,  or  knowledge  :*?  Ainov  rrig  8o5i?c 
To{fToiQf  &ri  TTipi  Tlov  6vrwv  Trjv  aXriOeiav  l(TK6irovv'Ta  Si  ovra  vttI— 
Xa€ov  flvai  ra  aKT^ifra  fi6vovy  Iv  Si  to{)toiq  ttoXXi^  r\  rov  aopcWoi/ 
^vcrcc  IwTrapxH  ....  In  Si  Traaav  6p(<>i/rec  rairrriv  Kivovfiivriu 
Tqv  (ftiaiv,  Koraye  row  jucraCaXAovroc  oiSlv  aXri6sv6fxev6vy  vtpiye 
TO  iravraic  iravra  /i£ra€aXXov,  oiic  £icSlY€<T^ai  aXvjOcvciv,  "The 
original  of  these  men's  mistake  was  this,  oecause  truth  was  to  be 
looked  for  in  things,  and  they  conceived  the  only  things  to  be 
sensibles,  in  which  it  is  certain  there  is  much  of  the  indetermi- 
nate nature.     Wherefore  they,  perceiving  all  the  nature   of 
sensibles  to  be  moveable,  or  in  perpetual  flux  and  mutation, 
since  nothing  can  possibly  be  verified  or  constantly  affirmed 
concerning  that,  which  is  not  the  same  but  changeable,  con- 
cluded that  there  could  be  no  truth  at  all,  nfir  certainty  of 
science;  those  things,  which  are  the  only  objects  of  it,  never 
continuing,  the  same.^    And  then  he  subjoins  in  way  of  opposi- 
tion to  tms  sceptical  doctrine  of  theirs,  and  the  forementioned 
ground  thereof :*   'A^cci&o-o/txcv   avrovc   WoXa/nSaveiv   ical   aWriv 

*  On  the  oiffla  iutivfiroQ  and  its  truth  Aristotle  discourses  copiously  in  his  Meta- 
phys.  lib.  14.  cap.  2.  p.  472.  cap.  6.  p.  477.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  learned 
Doctor  is  mistaken  in  his  opinion  that  Aristotle  supposed  this  immoveable  essence  to  be 
the  eternal  truths  which  nothing  can  change.  For  Aristotle^  aKivtiroQ  oif<ria  is  that 
nature  from  which  he  derives  all  motion  in  the  universe  of  things,  in  short  it  is  his  God. 

^^  Metaphys.  lib.  4.  cap.  5.  p.  813.  tom.  4.  opp. 

^  That  these  words  occur  in  Aristotle,  and  perhaps  even  in  his  books  of  Metaphysics, 
I  have  no  doubt :  but  they  certainly  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  place  indicated  by  Dr. 
Gudworth.  Neither  have  I  been  able  to  meet  with  them  in  other  passages  wherein  the 
philosopher  is  professedly  proving  the  existence  of  eternal  and  immoveable  things.  But 
in  my  opinion  the  learned  Doctor  is  mistaken  when  he  supposes  that  the  things  which 
Aristotle  calls  eternal,  immoveable,  and  subject  to  no  corruption  or  generation,  are  no 
other  than  the  forms,  species,  and  eternal  models  of  things,  and  eternal  truths.  His 
partiality  for  the  opinions  he  had  himself  espoused,  seems  to  me  to  have  had  such 
influence  upon  his  mind  as  to  make  him  see  things  in  Aristotle  to  which  that  philoso- 
pher was  strongly  opposed.  The  nature  which  Aristotle  deckres  to  be  without  genera- 
tion or  corruption  is  heaven,  or  rb  irav,  the  universe,  as  I  shall  prove  by  a  striking 
passage  of  his.  Thus  after  inveighing  against  those  who  asserted  that  all  things  flow,  and 
therefore  that  there  is  no  true  and  certain  knowledge  of  any  thing,  he  adds  that  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  insuflferable  in  these  men  to  affirm  the  same  of  heaven  as  of  other 
things:  that  sensible  things  indeed  are  generated  and  corrupted,  but  not  likewise  r6 
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oifatav  flvai  rwv  6vrt)Vyiovn  Ktvritrig  inrap\H  ovri  6dopa  ovrt 
yivfaig  to  vapawavy  "We  would  have  these  men  tnerefore  to 
know,  that  there  is  another  kind  of  essence  of  things,  besides  that 
of  sensiblesy  to  which  belongeth  neither  motion,  nor  corruption, 
nor  any  generation  at  all."  By  which  essences  of  things,  that 
have  no  generation  nor  corruption,  he  oould  understand  nothing 
else  but  those  intelligible  natures,  species,  and  ideas,  which  are 
the  standing  and  immutable  objects  of  science.  And  certain  it 
is,  that  there  could  be  no  constant  and  immutable  science  at  all, 
were  there  no  other  objects  of  the  mind  but  singulars  and  sensi- 
bles,  because  these  are  all  mutable.  Wherefore  the  proper  and 
immediate  objects  of  the  geometrical  science  are  no  singular  and 
material  triangles,  squares,  spheres,  and  cubes,  &c.,  not  only 
because  none  of  these  are  found  mathematically  exact,  and 
because  geometricians,  in  all  the  several  distant  ages  and  places 
of  the  world,  could  not  have  the  same  singular  bodies  before 
them,  but  also  because  they  do  none  of  them  continue  immutably 
the  same ;  all  corporeal  things  being  more  or  less  in  perpetual 
motion  and  mutation ;  whereas,  that  of  which  any  geometrical 
theorem  b  verified  and  demonstrated,  must  be  immutably  and 
unalterably  the  same.  The  triangles  and  circles,  spheres  and 
cubes  of  Euclid,  Archimedes,  Pappus,  Apollonius,  ana  all  other 
ancient  and  modem  geometricians,  in  all  the  distant  places  and 
times  of  the  world,  were  both  indivisibly  one  imd  the  same,  and 
also  perfectly  immutable  and  incorruptible,  the  science  of  eeo- 
metry  being  such.  For  which  cause  it  is  affirmed  also  of  meae 
mathemati^  things,  by  the  forementioned  Aristotle,  that  they 

irav  and  6  oijpavbg.  Metaphjs.fib.  4.  cap.  5.  p.  313.  314.  Utpi  SXov  tov  oifpavc& 
&vifyvavro'  6  ydo  irtpl  rifiac  rov  ahdtirov  rdwod  iy  f^opf  Kal  ytvioH  Biofikvu 
fiovog  «v,  6Xy  oifiiVf  wc  iivtiv,  fiSpiov  t6v  travrbg  Ivnv,  **  They  afiinned  the  lika 
of  the  entire  heaven.  For  the  place  of  the  BennblOi  which  surrounds  us,  is  alone  in 
generation  and  corruption,  and  forms  no  part,  so  to  speak,  of  the  uniTerse."  *But  the 
immoveable  or  dKivijTog  oixria,  as  he  calls  it,  is  Crod  himself,  as  may  easily  be  learnt 
from  the  fourteenth  book  of  the  Metaphysics.  Still  I  will  not  on  that  account  denr 
that  Aristotle  approved  of  Plato^  distribution  of  things  into  Ta  ivra  and  rd  ahOrira^ 
since  I  know  he  every  where  adopts  it;  but  I  do  maintain  those  to  be  in  ^ror  who 
fimcy  that  the  rd  bvra  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  not  different  The  rd  ^vr(»  of 
Aristotle  are  heaven,  God,  and  the  genii  subordinate  to  Grod,  whom  he  has  placed  over 
the  celestial  orbs,  in  short,  all  things  above  the  moon :  but  those  of  Plato  are  the 
eternal  forms  and  exemplars  of  things.  Aristotle,  I  grant,  held  the  existence  of 
immutable  and  eternal,  or  universal  truths,  but  I  deny  that  his  opinion  on  these 
nniversals  can  be  properly  identified  with  Plato's.  For  Plato  exempted  his  eternal 
and  universal  essences  from  the  nature  of  tilings,  and  supposed  ihem  to  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  things  that  fall  under  the  senses  :  but  Aristotle,  on  the  contrary, 
believed  the  universals  to  be  immersed  as  it  were  in  these  very  sensibles,  and  to  be 
incapable  of  being  separated  from  them  except  in  thought  The  former  held  that  the 
ideas  and  eternal  forms  of  things  are  innate  in  the  minds  of  men  :  the  latter,  that 
they  are  imprinted  on  the  mind  by  study,  and  result  from  the  contemplation  of 
external  objecU.  See  Metaphys.  lib.  1*2.  p.  436.  tom.  4.  opp.  It  is  superfluous  in 
this  place  to  go  into  a  more  detailed  demonstration  of  that,  which  no  one  can 
be  ignorant  of  who  has  paid  due  attention  to  tha  fint  principles  of  Aristotle's 
phUoeophy. 
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are  nowhere  as  in  a  jdace,  as  all  singular  bodies  are  :*  'Arwrov 
8l  Koi  rhv  t6wov  afia  roTc  <n'cp€o7c  ^oTc  Ma^ruMtriKoig  voifivaiy  6 
fdv  yap  rinroQ  rwv  xaO*  &ea<TTOv  (S(OC'  &o  X(t)pii3tra  T<f7rw'  ra  Si 
MaOrifiariKa,  ov  ttov,  "  It  is  absurd  to  make  matfaematicai  things 
to  be  in  a  place,  as  solid  bodies  are ;  for  place  belongeth  only  to 
singulars,  which  are  therefore  separable  from  one  another  by  place; 
but  mathematical  things  are  not  any  where."  Because  they 
being  universal  and  abstract,  are  only  in  minds :  nevertheless, 
for  the  same  reason  are  they  also  every  where,  they  being  in 
every  mind  that  apprehends  them.  Lastly,  these  intelligible 
essences  and  ideas  of  things  are  called  also  by  Philo,*  avayKai6^ 
rarai  oixriai,  "  the  most  necessary  essences ;"  as  being  not  only 
eternal,  but  having  likewise  necessary  existence  belonging  to 
them:  for  though  there  be  no  absolute  necessity  that  there 
should  be  matter  or  body,  yet  is  there  an  absolute  necessity  that 
there  should  be  truth. 

If  therefore  there  be  eternal  intelligibles  or  ideas,  and  eternal 
truths,  and  necessary  existence  do  belong  to  them ;  then  must 
there  be  an  eternal  mind  necessarily  existmg,  since  these  truths 
and  intelligible  essences  of  things  cannot  possibly  be  any  where 
but  in  a  mind.  For  by  the  essences  of  things,  when  they  are 
said  to  be  eternal,  must  not  be  meant  their  very  substances,  as 
if  every  thing  were  in  itself  eternal  and  uncreated;  or  that  God 
in  creation  did  only,  as  a  modem  writer  abusively  expresseth  it, 
sartoris  instar,  vestire  essentias  rerum  nov&  existenti^,  ^^  clothe 
the  antecedent  essences  of  things  with  a  new  garment  of  exist- 
ence ;"  but  only  their  esse  cognitum,  their  "  possible  and  intel- 
ligible natures,"  as  they  were  objects  of  infinite  power  and 
understanding,  before  they  were  made.  There  must  be  a  mind 
senior  to  the  world,  and  all  sensible  things,  and  such  as  at  once 
comprehends  in  it  the  ideas  of  all  intelligibles,  their  necesbury 
Bcheses  and  relations  to  one  another,  and  all  their  immutable 
truths ;  a  mind^  which  doth  not  brt  fiiv  voat v,  bri  i\  ov  votXv  (as 
Aristotle'  writeth  of  it),  sometimes  understand,  and  sometimes 

♦  Metaphys.  lib.  12.  cap.  5.    [P.  448.  torn.  4.  opp.] 

»  LegiB  Allegor.  lib.  1.  p.  68.  opp.  But  Philo  meaxis  Plato's  ideas,  for  which  he 
entertained  no  sb'ght  partiality. 

'  In  no  place  that  I  remember  has  Aristotle  said  of  mind  simply  and  absolutely 
that  it  sometimes  understands  and  sometimes  does  not  understand,  much  less  has  he  let 
£eiI1  these  words  in  reference  to  the  .eternal  mind,  or  God.  But  the  worthy  Doctor  waa 
thinking  no'doubt  of  this  passage  of  the  philosopher,  Metaphys.  lib.  14.  cap.  9.  p.  483. 
wherein  he  declares  that  the  consideration  of  mind  is  encompassed  with  certain  diffi- 
culties, whether  it  be  conceived  as  dormant  or  as  understanding :  Ilaic  ^*  ix^^  {vo^c^ 
ToiovTOQ  &v  tiTi,  Ixtt  rivdc  SvffKoXiac  tiTS  ydp  MHAE*N  NOEI*,  t«  dv  I'lti  rO 
ffkfivov,  <iXX'  e^fi  wffxcp  dv  tti?  6  Ka9Mvv,  tlri  NOEI*  tovtov  i*  dXXo  Kvpiov  . .  . 
ovK  dv  ii  dpittTfi  oifoia  ili;, "  In  whatever  state  such  may  be,  it  presents  certain 
difficulties.  For  if  it  understands  nothing,  but  is  situated  as  one  that  sleeps,  what  of 
excellence  will  there  be  ?  and  if  it  understands,  and  something  else  is  its  principal .  . . 
it  will  not  be  the  best  substance." 
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not  understand,  as  if  it  were  sometimes  awake,  and  sometimes 
asleep,  or  like  an  eye,  sometimes  open,  and  sometimes  shut ;  but 
ovfTta  ivipyuay  such  a  mind  as  is  essentially  act  and  energy,  and 
hath  no  defect  in  it.  And  this,  as  we  have  already  declared,  can 
be  no  other  than  the  mind  of  an  omnipotent  and  infinitely  perfect 
Being,  comprehending  itself,  and  the  extent  of  its  own  power,  or 
how  far  itself  is  communicable,  that  is,  all  the  possibilities  of 
things  that  may  be  made  by  it,  and  their  respective  truths; 
mind  and  knowledge,  in  the  very  nature  of  it,  supposing  the 
actual  existence  of  an  omnipotent  or  infinitely  powerful  Being, 
as  its  'Nofirhvy  or  **  Intelligible ;"  it  being  nothing  but  the  com- 
prehension ci  the  extent  of  infinite  or  divine  power,  and  the 
measure  of  the  same. 

And  from  hence  it  is  evident  also,  that  there  can  be  but  one 
only  original  mind,  or  no  more  than  one  understanding  Being 
8elf*existent ;  all  other  minds  whatsoever  partaking  of  one 
original  mind ;  and  being,  as  it  were,  stamped  with  the  impres- 
sion or  signature  of  one  and  the  same  seal.  From  whence  it 
cometh  to  pass,  that  all  minds,  in  the  several  places  and  ages  of 
the  world,  have  ideas  or  notions  of  things  exactly  alike,  and 
truths  indivisibly  the  same.  Truths  are  not  multiplied  by  the 
diversity  of  minds  that  apprehend  them ;  because  they  are  all  ' 
but  ectypal  participations  of  one  and  the  same  original  or  arche- 
typal mind  and  truth.  As  the  same  face  may  be  reflected  in 
several  glasses;  and  the  image  of  the  same  sun  may  be  in  a 
thousand  eyes  at  once  beholding  it ;  and  one  and  the  same  voice 
may  be  in  a  thousand  ears  listening  to  it :  so  when  innumerable 
created  minds  have  the  same  ideas  of  things,  and  understand  the 
same  truths,  it  is  but  one  and  the  same  eternal  light  that  is 
reflected. in  them  all  ("that  light,  which  enlighteneth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world."),  or  the  same  voice  of  that  one 
everlasting  Word,  that  is  never  silent,  re-echoed  by  them. 
Thus  was  it  concluded  by  Themistius,^  that  one  man,  by  teach- 
ing, could  not  possibly  beget  in  the  mind  of  another  the  very 
same  notions,  conceptions,  and  knowledges,  which  himself  had  in 
his  own  mind,  cc  nfi  rairrhv  ^v  to  v6nixa  row  ScSdaicoyroc  kui  row 
linv^avovTOQi  "  were  not  the  minds  both  of  the  teacher  and  of 
the  learner,  as  it  were,  printed  and  stamped  alike."  As  also  that 
men  could  not  possibly  so  confer  together  as  they  do,  presently 
apprehending  one'  another's  meaning,  and  raising  up  the  very 
same  senses  in  their  minds,  and  that  merely  by  occasion  of 
words  and  sounds,  cl  liiing  ^v  EIc  Novc  ov  vavreg  iKOivwvovntv, 
"  were  there  not  some  one  mind,  which  all  men  did  partake  of." 
As  for  that  anti-monarchical  opinion  of  many  understanding 
beings,   or   minds,   self-originated,   and    independent  (none   of 

*  These  passages  of  Themistius  are  taken,  I  suspect,  from  his  Paraphrase  on 
Arntotle's  booksDe  Anima,  which  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting. 
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which  therefore  could  be  omnipotent),  is  neither  conceivable, 
how  such  should  idl  agree  in  tne  same  truths,  there  being  no 
common  measure  of  truth  betwixt  them,  no  more  than  any  com- 
mon rule  of  their  wills ;  nor  indeed  how  should  they  have  any 
knowledge  or  understanding  at  all,  properly  so  called,  that  being 
the  comprehension  of  the  possibilities  of  tmngs,  or  of  the  extent 
of  infinite  power:  whereas  according  to  this  hypothesis,  there  is 
no  infinite  power  at  all,  the  power  of  each  of  those  many  supposed 
principles  or  deities  being  limited  and  finite,  and  therefore  indeed 
not  creative  of  any  thing  neither,  since  that  which  could  create 
one  thing,  could  create  all,  and  consequently  would  have  all 
depending  upon  it  We  conclude  therefore,  that  from  the 
nature  of  mind  and  knowled^  it  is  demonstrable,  that  there  can 
be  but  one  original  and  seu-exiBtent  Mind,  or  understanding 
Being,  from  which  all  other  minds  were  derived.  And  now 
have  we,  more  copiously  than  we  desiraed,  confuted  the  first 
atheistic  ar^ment;  we  having  not  only  asserted  the  idea  of 
Grod,  and  fully  answered  and  r^elled  all  the  atheistic  pretences 
against  the  same;  but  also  from  this  very  idea  of  God,  or  a 
perfect  Being,  demonstrated  his  existence.  We  shall  dispatch 
the  following  athdstic  objections  with  more  bre^ty. 
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CHAPTER  V- 

SECTION  II. 

A  coifPUTATioN  of  tbe  second  atheistic  atigument,  against  omnipotence  and  dirine 
creation;  tbat  nothing  can,  by  any  power  whatsoeTer,  be  made  out  of  nothing. 
In  answer  to  which  three  things  to  be  insisted  on.  First,  that  de  nihilo  nihi], 
"■  nothing  ont  of  nothing,"  is  in  some  sense  an  axiom  of  unquestionable  truth,  but 
then  makes  nothing  against  theism,  or  divine  creation.  Secondly,  that  nothing 
out  of  nothing,  in  the  sense  of  the  atheistic  objectors,  ra,  that  nothing,  whidi 
once  was  not,  could  by  any  power  whatsoerer  be  brought  into  being,  is  absolutely 
iklae;  and  that,  if  it  were  true,  it  would  make  no  more  against  theism  than  it  does 
against  atheism.  Lastly,  that  from  this  rery  axiom, "  nothing  out  of  nothing,"  in 
the  true  sense  theroof,  the  absolute  impossibility  of  atheism  is  demonstrable. 
2.  De  nihilo  nihil,  *'  nothing  from  nothing,"  in  some  sense,  is  a  oonunon  notion  of 
unquestionable  truth.  For,  first,  certain  that  nothing,  which  once  was  not,  could 
ever  of  itself  come  into  being;  or,  that  nothing  can  take  beginning  of  existence 
from  itself;  or,  that  nothing  can  be  made  or  produced  without  an  efficient  cause. 
From  whence  demonstrated,  that  there  was  never  nothing,  or,  that  every  thing 
was  not  made,  but  something  did  exist  of  itself  from  eternity  unmade,  or  un- 
derived  from  any  thing  else.  3.  Again,  certain  also,  that  nothing  could  be 
efficiently  produced  by  what  hath  not  at  least  equal  perfection,  and  a  sufficient 
active  or  productive  power.  That  an  efiect,  which  transcends  the  perfection  of  its 
supposed  cause,  must  come  from  nothmg,  or  be  made  without  a  cause.  Nor  can 
any  thing  be  produced  ^by  anotl^,  though  having  equal  perfection,  unless  it  have 
also  a  sufficient  active  or  productive  power.  Hence  certain,  that  were  there  once 
no  motion  at  all  in  the  world,  and  no  other  substance  besides  body,  which  had  no 
self-moving  power,  there  could  never  possibly  be  any  motion  or  mutation  to  all 
eternity,  ibr  want  of  a  sufficient  cause,  or  productive  power.  No  imperfect  being 
hath  a  productive  power  of  any  new  substance,  which  was  not  before,  but  ^y  of 
new  accidents  and  modifications;  that  is,  no  creature  can  create.  Wfatch  two 
forementioned  senses  respect  the  efficient  cause.  4.  Thirdly,  nothing  can  be 
materially  produced  out  of  nothing  pre-existmg  or  inexisting.  And  therefore,  in 
all  natural  generations  (where  the  supernatural  power  of  the  Deity  interposes  not) 
no  new  real  entity,  or  substance  produced,  which  was  not  before,  but  only  new 
modifications  of  what  substantially  pre-existed.  5.  Nothing  out  of  nothing,  so 
iQuch  insisted  on  by  the  old  physiologers  before  Aristotle,  in  this  sense,  commohly 
misunderstood  by  modem  writers,  as  if  they  designed  thereby  to  take  away  all 
divine  creation  out  of  nothing  pre-existing.  Granted,  this  .to  have  been  the  senfe 
of  the  Stoics  and  of  Plutarch ;  he  affirming  the  world  to  have  been  no  otherwise 
made  by  God,  than  a  house  is  by  a  carpenter,  or  a  garment  by  a  tailor.  Plutarch 
and  the  Stoics  therefore  imperfect  Theists,  but  nevertheless  zealous  religionists. 
But  the  andent  Italic  philosophers  here  acted  only  as  physiologers,  and  not  as 
theologen,  or  metaphyddans ;  they  not  directing  themselves  against  a  divine 
creation  ont  of  nothing  pre-existing;  but  only  contending,  that  neither  in  natural. 
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generations  any  new  real  entity  was  created,  nor  in  corruptions  annihilated;  but 
only  the  modifications  of  what  before  existed,  changed :  or,  that  no  new  real 
entity  could  be  made  out  of  matter.  6.  That  this  was  the  true  meaning  of  thoee 
ancient  physiologers,  evident  from  the  use  which  they  made  of  this  principle, 
"  nothing  out  of  nothing;"  which  twofold.  First,  upon  this  foundation,  they 
endeavoured  to  establish  a  peculiar  kind  of  physiology,  and  some  atomology  or 
other,  either  similar  or  dissimilar;  horocBomery  or  anomoeomery.  Anoxagoras 
from  hence  concluded,  because  nothing  could  be  made  out  of  nothing  pre-existing 
and  inexisting,  that  therefore  there  were  in  every  body  similar  atoms,  of  all  kinds, 
out  of  which,  by  concretions  and  secretions,  all  natural  generations  made ;  so  that  bone 

f  was  made  out  of  bony  atoms  pre-existing  and  inexisting^;  flesh  out  of  fleshy,  and  the 
like.  This  the  Anaxagorean  hom(Bomery,or  similar  atomology,  built  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, **  nothing  eat  of  nothing."  But  the  ancient  Italics,  both  before  and  after 
Anaxagoras  (whom  Leucippus,  Democritus^  and  Epicurus  here  followed),  with 
greater  sagacity  concluded,  from  the  same  principle,  *^  nothing  out  of  nothing," 
that  those  qualities  and  forms  of  bodies,  naturally  generated  and  corrupted, 
were  therefore  no  real  entities,  distinct  from  the  substance  of  matter,  but  only 
difibrent  modifications  thereof,  causing  different  fiindes  in  us;  and  this  an  anomoeo- 
mery, or  dissimilar  atomology,  the  atoms  thereof  being  devoid  of  qualities.  Those 
simple  elements  or  letters  (in  nature's  alphabet)  out  of  which,  variously  com- 
bined, these  philosophers  spelled  out  or  compounded  all  the  syllables  and  words 
(or  complexions)  of  corporeal  things,  nothing  but  figure,  site,  motion,  rest,  and 
magnitude  of  parts.  Were  qualities  and  forms  real  entities  distinct  from  these, 
and  not  pre-existing  (as  Anaxagoras  dreamed)  they  must  then  have  oome  from 
nothing,  in  natural  generations;  which  impossible*  8.  Another  improvement  of 
thilB  principle,  **  nothing  out  of  nothing,"  made  by  the  Italic  philosophers ;  that 
the  souls  of  animals,  especially  human,  since  they  could  not  possibly  result  from 
the  mere  modifications  of  matter,  figure,  site,  motion,  &c.  were  not  produced  in 
generations,  nor  annihilated  in  deaths  and  corruptions ;   but  being  substantial 

"  things,  did  pre  and  post-exist.  This  set  down  as  the  controversy  betwixt  Atheists 
and  Theists,  in  Lucretius.  Whether  souls  were  generated,  or  insinuated  into 
bodies.  Generations  and  corruptions  of  animals,  to  these  Pythagoreans,  but 
anagrammatical  transpositions.  That  those  philosophers,  who  asserted  the  pre- 
existence  and  ingenerability  of  sduls,  did  not  therefore  suppose  them  to  have  been 
self-existent  and  uncreated,  but  derived  them  all  from  the  Deity.  •  Thus  Produs, 
though  maintaining  the  eternity  of  souls,  with  the  world.  The  ingenerability  of 
souls  in  Plato's  Timeus,  no  more  than  this,  that  Uiey  were  not  generated  out  of 
matter;  and  for  this  cause  ald5,  were  they  called  principles,  in  the  same  sense,  as 
matter  was  so  accounted.  Souls  therefore,  to  Plato,  created  by  Ood,  though  not 
in  the  generation  of  animals,  but  before.  9.  St.  Austin  himself  sometime  stag- 
gering and  sceptical,  in  the  point  of  pre-existenoe.  That  we  have  a  philosophic 
certainty  of  no  more  than  this,  that  souls  were  created  by  God,  out  of  nothing 
pre-existing,  sometime  or  other  ;  either  in  genemtions,  or  before  them.  That 
unless  brutes  be  mere  madiines.  the  reason  the  same  also  eonoeming  brutish  souls; 
that  these  not  generated  out  of  matter,  but  created  sometinte  or  other,  by  the 
Deity ;  as  well  as  the  matter  of  their  bodies  was.  10.  That  all  these  three  fore- 
mentioned  particulars,  wherein  it  is  true,  that  nothing  can  possibly  come  from 
nothing,  are  reducible  to  this  one  general  proposition,  that  nothing  can  be  caused 
by  nothing ;  which  will  no  way  clash  with  the  divine  omnipotence  or  creative 
power,  as  shall  be  showed  afterwards;  but  confirm  the  same.     But  those  same 
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words  **  nothing  out  of  nothing,"  may  cmrry  another  aemtt ;  wfam  llai  kt:  oig 
ttmav,  **'  out  of  nothing,*^  is  not  taken  eauiallj,  but  onlj  to  ogHity  th«  tiMainus  a 
quo,  **tb6  term  from  whieh,"^  or  "  an  antecedent  non-axatenoe :"  and  t^e  meaning 
thereof  will  be,  that  nothing,  which  before  was  not,  cmild  afterwanb,  by  any 
power  whatsoever,  be  brought  into  being.    And  this  the  sense  of  the  Democritic 
and  Epicurean  objectors  ;  viz.  That  no  real  entity  can  he  made,  or  brou^t  out  of 
non-existence  into  being ;  and  therefore  the  creatiTe  power  of  Theists  an  impos- 
sibility.    11.  Our  second  undertakings  in  way  of  answer  hereunto  ;  to  show,  that 
nothing  out  of  nothing,  in  this  sense,  is  fidse;  as  also,  that,  were  it  troe,  yet  it 
would  make  no  more  against  theism,  than  it  doth  against  atheism  ;  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  used  by  Atheists  as  an  argument  against  a  Ood.     If  this  univer- 
saUy  true,  that  nothing  at  all,  which  once  was  not,  eoold  ever  be  brought  into 
being,  then  could  there  be  no  making,  nor  caaang  at  all,  no  motion  nor  action, 
mutation  or  genemtion.    But  ourselves  have  a  power  of  producing  new  eogilation 
in  our  minds,  and  new  motion  in  our  bodies.    Wherefore  Aiheosts  forced  to 
restrain  this  proposition  to  substantials  only.    And  hwe  some  deodved  with  the 
equivocation,  in  this  li  oi/K  ivrmv^    "  out  of  nothing ;"  which  may  be  taken 
either  causally,  or  else  to  signify  the  torm  from  which,  that  i^  from  an  antecedent 
non-existence  ;  they  confounding  both  these  together  ;  whereof  the  fimt  only  true, 
the  latter  ialse.     Again,  others  staggered  with  the  plausibility  of  this  proposition; 
partly  because  no  artificial  thing  (as  a  house  or  garment)  can  be  made  by  men,  but 
out  of  pre-existing  matter ;  and  partly  because  ancient  physiologers  maintained 
the  same  also  concerning  natural  graerations,  that  no  new  real  entity  or  substance 
could  be  therein  produced ;  and  lastly,  because  it  is  certain,  that  no  imperfect 
created  being  can  create  any  new  substance ;  they  being  therefore  apt  to  measure 
all  power  whatsoever,  by  these  scantlings.    But  as  easy  fotr  a  perfect  Being  to 
create  a  world,  matter  and  all,  out  of  nothing  (in  this  sense,  that  is,  out  of  an  ante- 
<^ent  non-existence),  as  for  us  to  create  a  thought,  or  to  move  a  finger,  or  for  the  sun 
to  send  out  rays.    For  an  imperfect  substance,  which  once  was  not,  to  be  brought 
into  being  by  God,  this  not  impossible,  in  any  of  the  forementioned  senses  ;  he 
having  not  only  infinitely  greater  perfection,  but  also   sufficient  productive  or 
enumative  power.     True,  that  infinite   power  cannot  do  things  in  their  own 
nature  impossible,  but  nothing  thus  im|y)6sible  but  what  contradictious:  ,and 
though  a  contradiction  for  any  thing,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  and  not   be ; 
yet  none  at  all,  for  an  imperfect   being  (which  is  in  its  nature  contingent  to 
existence),  after  it  had  not  been,  to  be.       Wherefore,  since  the  making  of  a 
substance  to  be,  which  was  not  before,  is  no  way  contradictious,  nor  consequently 
in  its  .own  nature  impossible ;  it  must  needs  be  an  object  of  perfect  power. 
12.  Furthermore,  if  no  real  entity  of  substance  could  possibly  be  brought  out  of 
non-existence  into  being,  then  must  the  reason  hereof  be,  because  no  substance 
can  derive  its  whole  being  from  another  substance.    But  from  hence,  it  would 
follow,  that  whatsdever  is  substantial,  did  not  only  exist  from  eternity,  but  also  of 
itself,  independently  upon  any  thing  eke.    Whereas,  first,  the  pre-^temity  of 
temporary  beings  not  agreeable  to  reason  ;  and  then,  to  suppose  imperfect  sub- 
stances to  have  existed  of  themselves  and  necessarily,  is  to  suppose  jomething  to 
come  fit>m  nothing,  in  the  impomible  sense ;   they  having  no  necessary  self- 
existence  in  their  nature.     As  they,  who  affirm  all  substance  to  be  body,  and  no 
body  to  be  able  to  move  itself,  though  B\ipposing  motion  to  have  been  from 
eternity  ^  yet  make  this  motion  to  come  fiom  nothing,  or  be  caused  by  nothing. 
What  in  iti  nature^contingently  possible  to  be,  or  not  be,  could  not  exist  of  itself; 
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but  most  derive  its  being  from  eomeihing  eUe,  which  neoeBsarily  existeth.*  Plato^ 
difltinctioii  therefore  betwixt  two  kinds  of  substances  must  needs  be  admitteciy 
that  whidi  always  is,  and  was  never  made  ;  and  that  which  is  made,  or  had  a 
beginning.    18.  Lastly,  if  this  true,  that  no  substance  makeable  or  producible,  it 
would  not  only  follow  from  thence  (as  the  Epicurean  Athdst  supposes)  thai 
matter,  but  also  that  all  souIb  (at  least  human)  did  exist  of  themselves,  from 
eternity,  independently  upon  any  thing  else ;  it  being  impossible,  that  Mind  or 
Soul  should  be  a  modification  of  senseless  matter,  or  result  from  figures,  aites^ 
motions,  and  magnitudes.    Human  souls  substantial,  and  th^efore,  according  to 
this  doctrine,  must  have  been  never  made;  whereas  Atheists  stiffly  deny  both 
their  pre  and  post-existence.    Those  pagan  Theists,  who  held  the  eternity  of 
human  minds,  qupposed  them,  notwithstanding,  to  have  depended  upon  the  Deity, 
as  their  cause.    Before  proved,  that  there  can  be  but  one  understanding  Being, 
self-existent.     If  human  souls  depend  upon  the  Deity  as  their  cause,  then  doubt- 
less matter  also.    14.  A  common,  but  great  .mistake,  that  no  pagan  Theist  ever 
acknowledged  any  creative  power  out  of  nothing;  or  else,  that  God  was  the  cause 
of  any  substance.    Plato's  definition  of  effoctive  power,  in  general,  and  his  afiirm*' 
ation,  that  the  divine  efficiency  is  that  whereby  things  are  made  after  they  had 
not  been.    Certain,  that  he  did  not  understand  this  of  the  production  of  souls  oat 
of  matter,  he  supponng  them  to  be  before  matter,  and  therefore  made  by  Grod  out 
of  nothing  pre-existing.     All  philosophers,  who  held  the  immortality  and  incor- 
poreity  of  the  soul,  asserted  it  to  have  been  caused  by  God,  either  in  time,  or 
from  eternity.     Plutarch's  singularity  here.    Unquestionable,  that  the  Platonists 
supposed  one  substance  to  receive  its  whole  being  frx)m  another ;  in  that  they 
derive  their  second  hypostasis  or  substance,  though  eternal,  from  the  first;  and 
their  third  from  both ;  and  all  inferior  ranks  of  beings  from  all  three.    Plotinus* 
Porphyrins,  Jamblichus,  Hierocles,  Proclus,  and  others,  derived  matter  from  the 
Deity.    Thus  the  Chaldee  Oracles;  and  the  old  Egyptian,  or  Hermaic  theology 
also,  according  to  Jamblichus.     Those  Platonists,  who  supposed  the  world  and 
souls  eternal,  conceived  them  to  have  received  their  being,  as  much  from  the 
Deity  as  if  made  in  time.     16.  Having  now  disproved  this  proposition,-  '<  nothing 
out  of  nothing,"  in  the  atheistic  sense,  viz.  That  no  substance  was  caused,  or 
derived  its  being  from  another,  but  whatsoever  is  substantial,  did  exist  of  itself 
from  eternity,  independently;  we  are,  in  the  next  place,  to  make  it  appear  also, 
that  were  it  true,  it  would  no  more  oppose  theism  than  it  doth  atheism.    False- 
hoods (though  not  truths)  may  disagree.     Plutarch,  the  Stoics,  and  others,  who 
made  God  the  creator  of  no  substance,  though  not  genuine,  yet  xealous  Theists. 
But  the  ancient  Atheists,  both  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  generated  and  corrupted  all 
things ;  that  is,  produced  all  things  out  of  nothing,  or  non-existence,],and  reduced 
them  into  nothing  agam;  the  bare  substance  of  matter  only  excepted.     The  same 
done  by  the  Democritic  and  Epicurean  AtheisU  themselves,  the  makers  of  this 
objection  :  though,  according  to  the  principles  of  their  own  atomic  physiology,  it 
is  impossible  that  life  and  understanding,  soul  and  mind,  should  be  n^re  modifi- 
oations  of  matterf    As  Theists  give  a  creative  power  of  all,  out  of  nothing,  to  the 
Deity ;  so  do  Atheists  to  passive  and  dead  matter.     Wherefore  this  can  be  no 
argument  against  theism;  it  equally  opposing  atheism.     16.  An  anacephaleosis  ; 
wherein  observable,  that  Oicero  makes  de  nihilo  fieri,  and  sine  causa,  "  to  be ' 
made  out  of  nothing/'  and  '*  to  be  made  without  a  cause,"  one  and  the  self- 
same thing  {   as  also,  that  he  doth  not  confine  this  to"  the  material  cause 
only.    Our  third  and  last  undertaking ;  to  prove,  that  Atheists  produce  real 
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entities  oat  of  notiiing,  in  the  first  imponible  lense ;  that  is,  without  ic  came. 

17.  A  brief  synopsis  of  atheism  ;  that  matter  being  the  only  substance,  is  there- 
fere  the  only  unmade  thing;  and  that  whatsoeyer  else  is  in  the  world,  besides  the 
bare  substance  thereof,  was  made  out  of  matter,  or  produced  from  that  alone. 

18.  The  first  argument;  when  Atheists  affirm  matter  to  be  the  only  substance, 
and  all  things  to  be  made  out  of  that,  they  suppose  all  to  be  made  without  an 
efficient  cause  ;*  which  is  to  bring  them  from  nothing  in  an  impossible  sense. 
Though  something  may  be  made  without  a  material  cause  pre-existing;  yet  cannot 
any  thing  possibly  be  made  without  an  efficient  cause.  Wherefore,  if  there  be 
any  thing  made  which  was  not  before,  there  must  of  necessity  be  besides  matter, 
some  other  substance,  as  the  active  efficient  cause  thereof.  The  atheistic  hypothesis 
supposes  things  to  be  made  without  any  actire  or  effective  principle.  Whereas 
the  Epicurean  Atheists  attribute  the  efficiency  of  all  to  local  motion  ;  and  yet 
deny  matter  or  body  (their  only  substance)  a  setf-moTing  power.  They  hereby 
make  all  the  motion  that  is  in  the  world  to  have  been  without  a  cause,  or  to  coma 
from  nothing;  all  action  without  an  agent;  all  efficiency  without  an  efficient 

19.  Again,  riiould  we  grant  these  Atheists  motion  without  a  cause,  yet  could  not 
dead  and  senseless  matter,  together  with  motion,  erer  beget  life,  sense,  and  under- 
standing; because  this  would  be  something  out  of  nothing,  in  way  of  causality, 
local  motion  only  changing  the  modifications  of  matter,  as  figure,  place,  site  and 
disposdon  of  parts.  Hence  also  those  spurious  Theists  confuted,  who  conclude 
God  to  have  done  no  more  in  the  making  of  the  world,  than  a  carpenter  doth  in 
the  building  of  a  house,  (upon  this  pretence,  that  nothing  can  be  made  out  of 
nothing;)  and  yet  suppose  him  to  make  souls  out  of  dead  and  senseless  matter, 
which  is  to  bring  them  .rom  nothing  in  way  of  causality.  20.  Declared 
before.  That  the  ancient  Itab'cs  and  Pythagorics  proved  in  this  manner,  that  souls 
could  not  possibly  be  generated  out  of  matter  ;  because  nothing  can  come  from 
nothing,  in  way  of  causality.  The  subterfuge  of  the  atheistic  Ionics  out  of 
Aristotle  ;  that  matter  being  the  only  substance,  and  life,  sense,  and  understanding 
nothing  but  the  passions,  affections,  and  dispositions  thereof;  the  production  of 
them  out  of  matter,  no  production  of  any  new  real  entity.  21.  Answer :  Atheists 
taking  it  for  granted  that  there  is  no  other  substance  besides  body  or  matter, 
therefore  fidsely  conclude  life,  sense,  and  understanding  to  be  accidents  or  modes 
of  matter;  they  being  indeed  the  modes  or  attributes  of  substance  incorporeal  and 
self-active.  A  mode  that  which  cannot  be  conceived,  without  the  thing,  whereof 
it  is  a  mode ;  but  life  and  cogitation  may  be  conceived,  without  corporeal 
extension;  and  indeed,  cannot  be  conceived  with  it.  22.  The  chief  occasion  of 
this  error,  from  qualities  and  forms;  as  because  the  quality  of  heat  and  form  of 
fire  may  be  generated  out  of  matter,  therefore  life,  cogitation  j  and  understanding 
also.  But  the  Atomic  Atheists  themselves  explode  qualities,  as  things  really 
distinct  fhmi  the  figure,  site,  and  motion  of  parts,  for  this  very  reason,  because 
nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing  causally.  The  vulgar  opinion  of  such  real 
qualities  in  bodies,  only  firom  men*s  mistaking  their  own  fimdes,  apparitions, 
passions,  afiections,  and  seemings,  for  things  really  existing  without  them.  That 
in  these  qualities,  which  is  distinct  firom  the  figure,  site,  and  motion  of  parts,  not 
the  accidents  and  modifications  of  matters,  but  of  our  own  souls.  The  atooiic 
Atheists  infinitely  absurd;  when  exploding  qualities,  because  nothing  can  come 
out  of  nothing,  themselves  bring  life,  sense,  and  understanding,  out  of  nothing, 
in  way  of  causality.  That  opinion,  that  cogitation  is  nothing  but  local  motion, 
and  men  themselves  but  mere  machines,  prodigious  sottiihness,  or  intolerable 
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impudenoe.    23.  Yeiy  obtervable  here,  (bat  Epicunn  himself,  haTing  a  mind  to 
asaert  contingent  liberty,  confesaeth,  that  be  could  not  do  this,  unless  there  were 
some  such  thing  in  tbe  principles  ;  because  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing, 
or  caused  by  nothing :  and  therefore  does  he  ridiculously  feign  a  third  motion  of 
atoms,  to  solte  tbat  phenomenon  of  free-wilL    Wherefore,  he  must  needs  be 
guilty  of  an  impossible  production,  of  something  out  of  nothing,  when  he  brings 
sonl  and  mind  out  of  dead,  senseless  atoms.     Were  there  no  substantial  and 
eternal  life  and  understanding  in  the  universe,  there  could  none  have  been  ever 
produced;  because  it  must  have  come  from  nothing,  or  been  made  without  a  cause. 
That  dark  philosophy  which  educes,  not  only  real  qualities  and  substantial  forms, 
but  also  souls  themselves,  at  least  sensitive,  out  of  the  power  of  the  matter, 
educes  them  out  of  nothing,  or  makes  them  without  a  cause;  and  so  prepares  a 
direct  way   to  atheism.      24.    They  who  suppose  matter,  otherwise  than   by 
motion,    and    by    a    kind    of    miraculous    efficiency,    to    produce   souls    and 
minds,    attribute  that  creative  power  to  this  senseless  and    inactive  matter, 
which  themselves  deny,  to  a  perfect  Being,  as  an  absoIXite  impossibility.    Thus 
have  we  demonstrated  the  impossibility  and  nonsense  of  all  atheism  from  this  very 
principle.  That  nothing  can  be  made  from  nothing,  or  without  sufficient  cause. 
25.  Wherefore,  if  no  noddle  betwixt  these  two,  but  all  things  must  either  spring 
from  a  God,  or  matter ;  then  is  this  also  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  theism, 
by  deduction  to  impossible :  either  there  is  a  God,  or  else  all  things  are  derived 
from  dead  and  senseless  matter :  but  ttus  latter  is  impop^ible  ;  therefore  a  God. 
Nevertheless,  that  the  existence  of  a  God  may  be  further  directly  proved  also 
from  the  same  principle,  rightly  understood,  **  nothing  out  of  nothing  '*  causally, 
or  nothing,  caused  by  nothing,  neither  efficiently,  nor  materially.    26.  By  these 
steps :  first,  that  there  was  never  nothing,  but  something  or  other  did  exist  of 
itself  from  eternity,  unmade,  and  independently  upon  any  thing  else,  mathema- 
tically certain ;  from  this  principle,  ^  nothing  from  nothing.'*    Had  there  been 
once  nothing,  there  could  never  have  been  any  thing.    Again,  Whatsoever  did 
exist  of  itself  from  eternity,  must  have  so  existed  necessarily,  and  not  by  any  free 
will  and  choice.    Certain  therefore,  that  there  is  something  actually  in  being,  whose 
existence  is  and  always  was  necessary.    Now  that,  which  exists  necessarOy,  of 
itself,  must  have  necessity  of  existence  in  its  nature  ;  which  nothing  but  a  perfect 
Being  hath.     Therefore  there  is  a  perfect  Being  ;  and  nothing  else  besides  this 
did  exist  of  itself  from  eternity,  but  all  other  things  whatsoever  (whether  souls  or 
matter)  were  made  by  it.    To  suppose  any  thing  to  exist  of  itself  necessarily,  that 
hath  no  necessary  existence  in  its  nature,  is  to  suppose  that  necessary  existence  to 
have  come  from  nothing.     27.  Three  reasons,  why  some  Theists  have  been  so 
staggering  and  sceptical  about  the  necessary  self-existence  of  matter.    First,  from 
an  idiotical  conceit,  that  because  artificial  things  cannot  be  made  by  men,  but  out 
of  pre-existent  matter,  therefore  nothuig  by  God,  or  a  perfect  Being,  can  be  other- 
wise made.    Secondly,  because  some  of  them  have  supposed  ^Xifv  afftitfiarov, 
•  **  an  incorporeal  hyle,"  or  first  matter  unmade  ;  an  older  opinion  than  Aristotle. 
Whereas  this  really  nothing,  but  a  metaphysical  notion  of  the  potentiality  or  possi- 
bility of  things,  respectively  to  the  Deity.     Lastly,  because  some  of  them  have 
conceived  body  and  space  to  be  really  the  same  thing  ;  and  space  to  be  positively 
infinite,  eternal,  and  necessarily  existent.     But  if  space  be  not  the  extension  of  the 
Deity  itself,  as  some  suppose,  but  of  body,  only  considered  abstractly,  from  this 
or  that,  and  therefore  immoveably ;    then  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  positive 
infinity,  or  the  indefinity  thereof,  as  Cartesius  imagined  :  we  being  certain  of  no 
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more  than  thn,  thai  be  tlie  world  and  its  fpaoe,  or  ezteasion.  ne/er  to  great,  jot 
it  might  be  still  greater  and  greater  infinitely ;  for  which  verj  cause,  it  could  never 
be  postivcly  infinite.     This  poasibilitj  of  more  body  and  space,  further  and  ftirther 
xodefimtely,  or  without  end,  as  also  its  eternity,  mistaken,  for  actual  space  and 
dirtance  poaitivelj    infinite  and  eternal.     Nor  is  there  perhaps  any  such  great 
absurdity,  in  the  finiteneaa  of  actual  space  and  distance  (according  to  this  hypo- 
-  tbetis),  at  some  conceive.    28.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  a  God  may  be  further 
"ptoved  ftwn  this  common  notion,  **  Nothing  from  nothing  causally  ;**  not  only 
beoanae  were  there  no  God,  that  idea,  which  we  have  of  a  perfect  Being,  must 
tave  come  from  nothing,  and  be  the  conception  of  nothing  ;  but  also  all  the  other 
intelligible  ideas  of  oar  minds  must  have  come  from  nothing  likewise,  they  being 
aot  derived  from  sense.     All  minds,  and  their  intelligible  idssa,  by  wsy  of  parti- 
cipation, from  one  perfect  omnipotent  Being,  comprehending  itself.    29.  How- 
ever, certain  from  this  prisdple,  **  nothing  from  nothing,^  or  **  nothing  csused  by 
aoibing  •/'  that  souls  and  minds  could  never  have  emeiged  out  of  dead  and  sense- 
less matter,  or  from  figures,  sites,  and  motions  $   snd  tberelbre  must  either  have 
all  existed  of  themselves,  necessarily  from  eternity;  or  else  be  created  by  the 
Deity,  oat  of  nothing  pre-existing.     Concluded,  that  the  existence  of  a  Grod  is 
altogether  as  certain,  as  thst  our  human  souls  did  not  all  exist  from  eternity,  o^ 
themselves,  necessarily.     Thus  is  the  second  atheistic  argumentation  against  omni- 
potence or  dirine  creation,  from  that  false  principle,  **  nothing  out  of  nothing," 
in  the  atheistic  sense  (which  is,  that  nothing  could  be  brought  out  of  non-existence 
into  being,  or  no  substance  derive  its  whole  being  from  another  substance,  but  all 
was  self-existent  from  eternity)  abundantly  conftited ;  it  having  been  demonstrated, 
that  unless  there  be  a  God,  or  a  perfect  omnipotent  Being,  and  Creator,  something 
must  have  come  frtmi  nothing  in  the  impossible  sense;  that  is,  have  been  caused 
by  nothing,  or  made  without  a  causa 

We  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  Achilles  of  the  Atheists, 
tbeir  invincible  argument  against  a  divine  creation  and  omnipo- 
tence ;  because,  "Nothing  could  come  from  nothing."  It  being 
concluded  from  hence  that  whatsoever  substantially  or  really  is, 
was  from  all  eternity  of  itself  unmade  or  uncreated  by  any 
Deity.  Or  else  thus:  by  God  is  always  understood  a  Creator 
of  some  real  entity  or  other  out  of  nothing ;  but  it  is  an  un- 
doubted principle  of  reason  and  philosophy,  an  undeniable  com- 
mon notion,  that "  Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing,"  and  there- 
fore there  can  be  no  such  creative  power  as  this.  And  here  we 
shall  perform  these  three  things;  first,  we  shall  show  that  in 
some  senses,  this  is  indeed  an  unquestionable  truth,  and  common 
notion,  that  "  Nothing  can  come  from  nothing,"  and  what  those 
senses  are.  Secondly,  we  shall  make  it  evident  that  in  the 
sense  of  this  atheistic  objection,  it  is  absolutely  false  that 
**  Nothing  can  come  from  nothing,"  or  be  made  out  of  nothing ; 
and  that  a  divine  creation  and  omnipotence  can  be  no  way 
impugned  from  the  forementioned  principle  rightly  understood. 
Thirdly  and  lastly,  we  shall  prove  that  as  from  this  principle  or 
common  notion,  "  Nothing  out  of  nothing,"  there  can  be  no 
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execution  at  all  done  against  theism,  or  a  divine  creation;  so 
from  the  very  same  rightly  understood,  the  impossibility  of  all 
atheism  may  be  demonstratively  proved,  it  bringing  something 
out  of  nothing  in  an  impossible  sense ;  as  also  the  existence  of  a 
God  evinced. 

We  grant  therefore,  in  the  'first  place,  that  this  is  in  some 
sense  an  undoubted  principle  of  reason,  or  an  undeniable  conmion 
notion,  that  ^^  Nothing  can  come  from  nothing."  For,  first,  it  is 
imquestionably  true,  that  "  Nothing,  which  once  was  not,  could 
ever  of  itself  come  into  being ;"  or  that  "  Nothing  could  bring 
itself  out  of  non-existence  into  being  ;**  that  "  Notmi^  can  take 
beginning  of  existence  from  itself;  or  that  ^^  Nothing  can  be 
be  made  or  produced  without  an  efficient  cause."  And  from 
hence,  as  hath  been  already  intimated,  is  it  demonstratively 
certain  that  every  thing  was  not  made,  but  that  there  is  some- 
thing necessarily  self-existent,  and  which  could  not  but  be.  For 
had  every  thing  been  made,  then  must  something  of  necessity 
have  been  made  out  of  nothing  by  itself;  which  is  impossible. 

Again :  As  nothing  which  was  not  could  ever  of  itself  come 
into  being,  or  be  made  without  any  efficient  cause;  so  is  it  cer- 
tain likewise,  that  nothing  can  be  eflSciently  caused  or  produced 
by  that  which  hath  not  in  it  at  least  equal  (if  not  greater)  per- 
fection, as  also  sufficient  power  to  produce  the  same.  We  say, 
nothing  which  was  not  could  ever  be  brought  into  being  by 
that  wnich  hath  not  formally  equal  perfection  in  it;  because 
nothing  can  give  what  it  hath  not,  and  therefore,  so  much  of 
the  perfection  or  entity  of  the  effect,  as  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  supposed  cause,  so  much  thereof  must  needs  come  from 
nothing,  or  be  made  without  a  cause.  Moreover,  whatsoever 
hath  equal  perfection  to  another  thing,  could  not  therefore  cause 
or  produce  that  other  thing;  because  it  might  either  have  no 
active  power  at  all,  as  matter  hath  not,  it  being  merely  passive, 
or  else  no  sufficient  active  and  productive  power.  As  for 
example,  though  it  be  not  impossiole  that  motion,  which  once 
was'  not,  should  be  produced ;  yet  is  It  impossible  that  it  should 
be  ever  produced  without  a  sufficient  cause.  Wherefore,  if 
there  were  once  no  motion  at  all  in  the  whole  world,  nor  no  life, 
or  self-active  power  in  any  thing,  but  all  were  dead ;  then  is  it 
eertfun  that  there  could  never  possiblv  arise  any  motion  or 
mutation  in  it  to  all  eternity.  There  bein^  no  sufficient  cause 
to  produce  the  same ;  since  nothing  can  produce  motion  but  that 
which  hath  life  or  self-activity  m  it;  and  if  motion,  or  any 
thing  else,  should  begin  to  be,  without  a  sufficient  cause,  then 
must  it  needs  be  tensed  by  itself,  or  of  itself  come  into  being : 
which  is  a  thing  impossible.  Now,  no  imperfect  Being  what- 
soever hath  a  sufficient  emanative  power  to  create  any  other 
substance,  or  produce  it  out  of  nothing ;  the  utmost  that  can  be 
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done  by  imperfect  beings^  only  to  produce  new  accidents  and 
modifications;  as  human  souls  can  produce  new  cogitations  in 
themseivesy  and  new  local  motion  in  bodies.  No  imperfect 
being  is  substantially  emanative,  or  can  produce  another  sub- 
stance ont  of  non-existence.  Therefore,  for  any  substance  to  be 
brought  into  being  by  an  imperfect  substance,  which  hath  not 
Bofficient  emanative  or  creative  power,  b  a  thing  plainly  im- 
possible ;  it  being  all  one  as  to  say,  that  a  substance  might  of 
itself  come  ont  of  nothing  into  being.  And  thus  is  it  granted^ 
that  no  substance  could  be  created,  or  brought  out  of  non- 
existence into  being,  but  by  the  sole  efficiency  of  an  absolutely 
perfect  Being,  which  hath  both  greater  perfection,  (it  eminently 
containing  all  things  in  it,)  and  also  a  sufficient  emanative  or 
creative  power. 

And  now  have  we  given  an  account  of  two  senses,  wherein 
it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to  come  from  nothing ;  one,  for  a 
thing  which  was  not,  to  bring  itself  into  being,  or  to  be  made 
without  an  efficient  cause.  Another,  for  a  thing  to  be  efficiently 
caused  by  that  which  hath  not  at  least  equal  perfection  in  it,  or 
a  sufficient  emanative  or  productive  power.  Both  which  senses 
of  this  axiom  respect  the  efficient  cause ;  and  thus  was  it  fre- 
quently understood  by  divers  of  the  ancients,  and  particularly 
by  Cicero.*  We  shall  now  propound  a  third  sense,  wherein  this 
axiom  is  also  verified,  that  "Nothing  can  be  made  out  of 
nothing,"  respecting  chiefly  the  material  cause.  For  since  no 
imperfect  natural  being  hath  any  creative  power,  or  can  effi- 
ciently produce  any  new  substance,  or  real  entity,  which  was  not 
before,  into  being,  but  onhy  act  upon  pre-existing  matter  by 
motion,  and  modify  the  same ;  and  since  matter,  as  such,  being 
merely  passive,  cannot  cause  any  thing  that  was  not  before, 
or  will  not  result  from  the  composition  or  modification  of  it ;  it 
follows  undeniably,  that  in  all  natural  generations  and  produc- 
tions out  of  pre-existent  matter  (without  a  divine  ^  creation) 
there  can  never  be  any  new  substance  or  real  entity  brought  out 
of  non-existence  into  being.  And  this  was  that  very  thing,  and 
no  other,  which  the  ancient  physiologers  meant,  when,  (as 
Aristotle*'  tells  us)  they  so  much  insisted  upon  this  principle : 
To  yiyvofiivov  Ik  jxri  ivroiv  yivetrOai  aSvvarovy  "  That  it  was 
impossible  that  any  real  entity  should  be  ^naturally)  made  or 
generated  ont  of  nothing ;  or,  as  it  is  also  otnerwise  expressed  'J 
OiSlv  ovSl  ytvecrOai  ovtl  i>0dps<T0at  tQv  5vra>v,  "  That  no  real 

'  The  learned  Doctor  adduces  a  passage  to  this  purport  below  from  Cicero's  book, 
DeFato. 

*  NatoraL  Auscultat.  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  p.  451.  torn.  1.  opp.  See  also  cap.  8.  p.  457. 
and  elsewhere. 

f  Ibid.  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  p.  457.  torn.  1.  opp.    There  are  some  other  passages  to  the 
same  effect  in  Aristotle,  which  I  consider  it  superfluous  to  quote  in  this  place. 
VOL.  III.  <* 
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entity  was  either  generated  olr  corrupted.'*  That  is,  that  in 
natural  generations,  corruptions  and  alterations,  (where  God  is 
supposed  not  miraculously  to  interpose)  there  is  no  creation  of  a 
new  substance,  or  real  entity,  out  of  nothing,  nor  annihilation, 
or  destruction  of  any  into  nothing. 

We  are  not  ignorant  that  the  generality  of  modem  writers 
have  interpreted  this  doctrine  of  the  old  physiologers  in  Aris- 
totle into  quite  different  sense;  as  designing  therein  to  take 
away  all  divine  creation  out  of  nothing,  (or  non-existence  ;) 
they  making  all  things  to  have  sprung  out  of  matter  (existing  of 
itself  from  eternity)  either  without  a  God,  or  else  rather 
(because  Parmenides  and  Empedocles,  and  other  assertors  of 
this  doctrine,  were  undoubted  Theists)  with  him.  So  that 
God  could  not  create  any  new  entity  out  of  nothing,  but  only 
make  things  out  of  pre-existing  unmade  matter,  as  a  carpenter 
doth  a  house,  or  a  weaver  a  piece  of  cloth.  And  thus  is  it 
commonly  taken  for  granted,  that  no  Pagan  philosopher  ever 
went  so  far  as  to  acknowledge  a  divine  creation  of  any  thing 
out  of  nothing,  in  the  sense  of  Christian  theologers.  And  here 
we  grant  indeed,  that  besides  the  Stoics,®  there  have  been  some 
other  philosophic  Theists  amongst  the  Pagans  of  this  persuasion, 
that  nothing  was,  nor  could  be  made  by  God,  otherwise  than  out 
of  something  pre-existing ;  as  Plutarcnus  Cheronensis  for  one, 
who  in  a  place  already  cited  positively  affirmeth  :^  Tov  filv  KOdfxov 

*  That  the  Stoics  asserted  two  principles  of  things,  one  actire  and  the  other  passive, 
namely,  Xjrod  and  eternal  matter,  is  unquestionable.  Consult  what  Justus  Lipsius, 
among  others,  has  collected  upon  this  subject  in  his  Physiolo$pa  Stoioorum,  lib.  1. 
diss.  4.  p.  9.  and  lib.  2.  diss.  2.  p.  57.  &c.  Wherefore,  all  the  philosophers  of  this  sect 
must  necessarily  have  rejected  the  idea  of  creation  out  of  nothing,  although  Seneca  is 
jienerally  considered  to  have  had  no  great  aversion  to  this  doctrine  :  of  whom  it  is  our 
intention  to  speak  elsewhere.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  considerable  dissension 
among  the  Stoics  about  the  nature  of  matter  itself,  which  they  all  acknowledged  to  be 
eternal.  For  while  some  of  them,  including  M.  Antoninus,  lib.  17.  ad  se  ipsum, 
sect.  1.  maintained  matter  to  be  always  obedient  and  subservient  to  God,  so  that  he  can 
do  with  it  what  he  pleases,  others  asserted  that  it  not  unfrequently  refuses  this 
obedience,  and  thwarts  the  wishes  of  the  Creator :  from  which  contumacy  of  matter, 
they  declared,  spring  all  the  evils  that  afflict  mankind  and  the  nature  of  things.  This 
controversy  has  been  touched  upon  by  Seneca,  in  his  Prsfat  Quest.  Natur.  and  others. 
For  my  own  part,  I  consider  the  whole  to  be  a  contest  about  words ;  which,  if  space 
permitted,  I  could  demonstrate  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  interior  philosophy  of  the 
Stoics.  All  the  Stoics  that  ever  existed,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  contradict  themselves, 
must  necessarily  have  acknowledged  :  that  matter  is  not  adapted  to  receive  all 
imaginable  forms.  Consequently,  those  who  insisted  upon  matter  being  sometimes 
refractory,  meant  merely  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  from  it  every  thing  that  an  all- 
wise  mind  can  conceive.  Nor  was  this  denied  by  those  on  the  oUier  side,  who  held 
matter  to  be  always  obedient  to  God  ;  inasmuch  as  they  simply  affirmed  that  matter 
never  hinders  God  from  making  those  things  out  of  it  which  its  nature  permits.  What 
therefore  is  left  of  the  controversy  ?  In  my  opinion,  very  little :  or  if  any  thing  does 
remain,  it  turns  altogether  upon  the  divine  will,  and  resolves  itself  into  this  question  : 
Whether  the  supreme  Being  sometimes  wills,  and  not  only  wills,  but  tries  to  accom- 
plish thoie  things,  which  he  knows  to  be  impossible  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  matter. 
But  the  Stoics,  if  I  mistake  not,  would  act  foolishly  and  abandon  their  own  principles, 
were  they  to  condescend  to  determine  this  question. 

•  Libro  de  Procreatione  Anima  ex  Timao,  p.  1014.  torn. 2.  opp.    The  learned  Doctor 
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iiro  ^Bov  yzyovivaiy  rriv  51  ovtrtav  koL  vXtyv  l^  ^c  ylyovcv,  ov 
yevo fiivnVi  aXka  uttoicccjucvtiv  ati  rcf  SjifAiovpyt^f  "  That  though 
the  world  were  indeed  made  by  God,  yet  the  substance  or  matter 
out  of  which  it  was  made,  was  not  made."  And  then  he  sub- 
joins  this  very  reason  for  it :  Ov  yap  lie  rov  jifi  &vto^  yivMiQy 
a  AX'  £ic  rov  fxri  icaXoic*  fin^  iKaviog  exovrogf  cJic  ocicfac  icai  l/iariov 
Koi  avSpiavTOQy  ^^  Because  there  can  be  no  making  of  any  thing 
out  of  nothing,  but  only  out  of  something  pre-existing,  not 
rightly  ordered  or  sufficiently  disposed;  as  in  a  housed  garment, 
or  statue."  From  which  conceit  of  Plutarch's,  though  ne  were 
otherwise  ingenious,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  dull  Boeotic 
^r  had  too  much  effect  upon  him.  However,  neither  Plutaich 
nor  the  Stoics,  as  we  conceive,  are  for  this  to  be  accounted 
absolute  and  downright  Atheists,  but  only  imperfect,  mongrel, 
and  spurious  Theists.  And  therefore,  were  Atheists  never  so 
much  able  to  prove  that  there  could  be  no  creation  out  of  nothing 
pre-existing,  which  they  cannot  at  all  do;  yet  would  not  this 
overthrow  theism  in  general,  there  being  a  latitude  therein. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  undeniably  appear  from  what  shall  follow, 
that  those  ancient  Italics  and  Pythagorics  were  so  far  from 
intending  here  any  such  thing,  to  deduce  all  things  out  of 
matter,  either  without,  or  with  a  God,  as  that  they  plainly 
designed  the  very  contrary;  namely,  to  prove  that  no  real 
entity  could  be  made  out  of  matter,  and  particularly  that  souls 
could  not  be  generated  out  of  the  same;,  which  therefore  of 
necessity  must,  according  to  them,  have  another  divine  original, 
and  be  made  by  God,  not  out  of  matter,  but  out  of  nothing 
pre-existing;  since  it  could  not  be  supposed  by  any,  that  afi 
souls  existed  of  themselves  from  eternity  unmade.  And  indeed, 
all  those  Pagan  philosophers  who  asserted  the  incorporeity  of 
souls,  must  of  necessity,  in  like  manner,  suppose  them  not  to 
have  been  made  out  of  pre-existing  matter,  but  by  God  out  of 
nothing.  Plutarch  being  only  here  to  be  excepted,  by  reason  of 
a  certain  odd  hypothesis  which  he  had,  that  was  peculiarly  his 
own,  of  a  third  principle  besides  God  and  matter,  a  disorderly 
soul,  or  evil  demon  self-existent,  who  therefore  seems  to  have 
supposed  all  particular  human  souls  to  have  been  made  neither 
out  of  nothing,  nor  yet  out  of  matter  or  body  pre- existing,  but 
out  of  a  certain  strange  commixture  of  the  substance  of  that 
evil  soul,  and  God,  blended  together :  upon  which  account  does 
he  affirm  souls  to  be  not  so  much  tpyov  as  fiipog  ^tov,  not  so 
much  "  the  work  of  God"  as  "  a  part  of  him."     And  now,  let 

ought  to  have  added  that  Plutarch  gives  this  as  Plato's,  rather  than  his  own  opinion,  and 
merely  considers  it  as  preferable  to  the  rest  of  the  dogmas  put  forth  by  philosophers  on 
the  subject  of  the  world.  But  being  a  warm  admirer  of  Plato^  discipline,  and  sparing 
no  pains  to  purge  and  clear  him  from  all  taint  of  error,  he  thought  proper  to  omit  this 
altogether. 
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any  one  judge,  whether  upon  Plutarch's  account,  there  be  not 
yet  further  reason  to  complain  of  this  BoBotic  air.*°  Wherefore 
we  conclude  that  those  old  physiologers  in  Aristotle,  who  in- 
sisted so  much  upon  that  principle,  that  no  real  entity  could  be 
made  or  generated  out  of  nothing,  acted  only  as  physiologers 
therein,  and  not  as  theologers  or  metaphysicians;  they  not 
opposing  a  divine  creation  out  of  nothing  pre-existing,  but  only 
contending  thatno  new  entity  could  be  made  out  of  matter,  and 
that  in  natural  generations  and  corruptions  there  was  no  creation 
or  annihilation  of  any  thing.  ^ 

But  what  the  true  scope  and  meaning  of  these  physiologers 
indeed  was,  will  more  plamly  appear  from  that  use  or  improve- 
ment which  themselves  made  of  this  philosophic  principle ;  and 
this   was    twofold.      For    first,   it  is    certam  that    upon   this 
foundation,  they  all  of  them  endeavoured  to  establish  a  peculiar 
kind  of  physiology,  and   some  atomology   or  other^  either  a 
homoeomery  or  an  anomoeomery,  a  similar  or  dissimilar  atomology. 
For  Anazagoras,  looking  upon  this  maxim  of  the  Italic  philoso- 
phers, that  nothing  could  be  physically  made  out  of  nothing,  or 
no  real  entity  generated  or  corrupted,  as  an  undoubted  principle 
of  reason ;  and  being  also  not  able  to  conceive  otherwise  of  the 
forms  and  qualities  of  bodies,  than  that  they  were  real  entities, 
distinct  from  the  substance  of  matter,  or  its  modifications ;  con- 
cluded, that  therefore  in  generations,  corruptions,  and  alterations, 
these   were  not  created  out  of  nothing,  and  annihilated  into 
nothing,  but  that  every  thing  was  naturallpr  made,  lie  wpovirap'>- 
X^vrwv  Koi  lw7ropx<Jvrtoiv,  "  out  of  pre-existent,  and  inexistent 
things ;"  and  consequently  that  there  were,  in  all  things,  similar 
atoms  and  particles  of  every  kind,  though  by  reason  of  their 
parvitude,  insensible  to  us,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  be  only 
that  which  was  most  predominant  and  conspicuous  in  it.     To 
wit,  that  bone  was  made  out  of  bony  atoms,  ana  fiesh  out  of  fleshy, 
hot  things  out  of  hot  atoms,  and  cold  things  out  of  cold,  black 
out  of  black,  and  white  out  of  white,  &c.  and  nothing  out   of 

'^  On  this  opinion  of  Plutarch  we  have  alreadj  oommented  at  some  length,  cap.  4. 
sect.  12.  and  our  remarks  there  will  show  with  how  much  justice  it  is  ascribed  to  him. 
At  present,  I  would  observe  merely,  that  Plutarch,  in  his  book  De  Anime  Procrea- 
tione  ex  Timaeo,  fh>m  which  the  words  here  censured  are  extracted,  does  not  bring 
forward  this  as  his  own,  but  as  what  he  considers  to  be  Plato^  doctrine  on  ihe  soul,  as 
propounded  in  the  Timeus.  As  to  himself,  after  the  manner  of  the  Academics,  to  which 
sect  he  in  all  probability  belonged,  he  neither  -altogether  rejects  it,  nor  carries  his 
approval  so  fiir  as  to  hold  it  to  be  unquestionably  true.  This  being  the  case,  the 
learned  Doctor  seems  hereto  be  somewhat  too  severe  in  his  invectives  against  Plutarch. 

>  It  is  a  question  of  no  small  importance :  Whether  any  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers who  followed  reason  for  their  guide,  ever  proceeded  so  far  by  thinking  and 
reasoning,  ^  to  decide  that  Gk>d  formed  matter  or  even  souls  out  of  nothing  'For 
the  better  and  more  convenient  discussion  of  which  we  intend  to  collect  and  examine 
all  that  has  been  advanced  by  Dr.  Cud  worth  and  others  on  this  aigument,  in  a  separata 
Pissertation,  to  be  appended  to  this  flection. 
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iM^Ang,  \mt   every    tbing  out  of  pre-existing  familiar  atoms. 

l^us^as  ihe  eenae  of  Anaxagoras  plainly  declared  by  Aristotle,' 

li»X  **  because  contraries  were  made  oat  of  one  another,  they 

were  therefore  before  in-existent.     For  since  every  thing  must 

of  necesdty  Y>e  made  either  out  of  something,  or  out  of  nothing, 

and  all  physiologers  agree  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to 

be  made  out  of  nothing ;  it  follows  unavoidably,  that  whatsoever 

B  generated,  must  be  generated  out  of  thin^  pre-existing  and 

mexiBting,  though  by  reason  of  their  parvituae,  insensible  to 

xm;  that  is,  out  of  similar  or  homogeneal  atoms,  of  which  there 

are  some    of   all  kinds    in   every    thing;    every  thing    being 

mingled  in  every  thing.**     Here,  therefore,  have  we  the  Anaxa- 

gorean    homoeomery,   or    similar    atomology,    built  ui)on    this 

principle    of    reason,    as    its  foundation,   that    ^  Nothing    can 

.  naturally  be  made  or  generated  out  of  nothing.** 

Bat  the  Italics  or  Irythaeorics,  as  well  before  Anaxagoras,  as 
after  him,  (with  whom  uso  hitherto  concurred  Leucippus, 
Democritus,  and  Epicurus,  those  atheizers  of  the  Italic  phy- 
siology^ did  with  much  better  reason  from  the  same  fundamental 
principle  conclude,  that  since  these  forms  and  qualities  of 
bodies  were  unquestionably  generated  and  corrupted,  they  were 
therefore  no  entities  really  distinct  from  the  substance  of  matter, 
or  its  modifications,  but  only  different  dispositions  or  modifica- 
tions of  the  insensible  parts  thereof,  causing  in  us  different 
phantasms:  and  this  was  the  first  original  of  the  dissimilar 
atomology.  In  matter  or  body  therefore,  as  such»  there  was 
nothing  else  to  these  philosophers  conceivable,  but  only  magni- 
tude of  parts,  figure,  site,  and  motion,  or  rest ;  and  these  were 
those  few  elements,  out  of  which  inexisting,  and  variously 
combined  together,  they  supposed  all  those  forms  and  qualities  ' 
of  bodies,  (commonly  so  called)  in  generations  to  result,  without 
the  production  of  any  new  real  entity  out  of  nothing.  For  as 
out  of  a  few  letters  in  the  alphabet  of  every  language,  differently 
placed  and  combined,  do  result  innumerable  sylmbles,  words,  and 
sounds,  si^ifying  all  the  several  things  in  heaven  and  earth; 
and  sometimes  f^m'  all  the  very  same  letters,  neither  more  nor 
fewer,  but  only  transposed,  are  begotten  very  different  phan- 
tasms of  sounds  in  us,  but  without  the  production  of  any  new 

'  The  pa«age  alladed  to,  which  oocan»  NataraL  Autcolt  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  p.  451. 
torn.  1.  opp.  IB  deaerring  of  being  transcribed  in  the  original,  that  a  more  correct 
opinion  may  be  formed  of  ita  meaning:  *Ert  ik  U  rod  yivte^cu  iX  &X\ri\tov  rd 
ivarrla'  iwirnoviv  d^a.  El  ydp  irav  fiiv  rb  yiv6fUvov  AviLyKti  yivitr^ai  ^  i( 
irrmv,  ^  U  /ij  bvT^v,  Tohrmv  Ik,  rb  uAv  U  fti^  tvr^v  yivmai  dSuuarov 
(r«pi  ydp  ravTijc  bftoyviafiovovvi  rjjg  WlQ  diravrtQ  o\  irtpl  ^6<niac)  ^b  Xoiirbv 
Adji'  <rvfi^vHV  IX  dvdygtiQ  iv6fti<rau,  iX  6vTotv  fikv  xal  Iwirapx^vriuv  yivur^at^ 
itd  ik  fffitKpSnira  rStv  hym^v  kX  dvaiv^firiar  ^fiiv.  ^tb  ^aul  irav  iv  iravri 
ufftlX^iU,  it&ri  irav  Ik  wavrbc  kiSt^^v  yivbfitvov.  How  much  of  truth  there  ia  in  the 
kamed  Doctor's  corollary  from  tbis  passage,  will  be  made  apparent  below,  when  we 
come  to  the  discuasion  of  tha  whole  of  this  queation. 
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real  entity  out  of  nothing :  in  the  very  same  manner,  from  those 
fewer  letters  in  the  alphabet  of  the  corporeal  nature,  variously 
combined,  or  from  the  different  modifications  of  matter,  in  respect 
of  magnitude,  of  parts,  figure,  site,  and  motion,  are  made  up 
and  spelled  out  all  those  syllables  of  things  that  are  in  the  whole 
world  without  the  production  of  any  new  real  entity.  Many 
times  the  very  same  numerical  matter,  neither  more  nor  less 
onlv  differently  modified,  causing  very  different  phantasms  in  us, 
which  are  therefore  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  forms  and  qualities 
in  the  things ;  as  when  the  same  water  is  successively  changed 
and  transformed  into  vapour,  snow,  hail,  and  ice.  And  to  this 
very  purpose  is  the  fore-mentioned  similitude  elegantly  pursued 
by  the  Epicurean  Poet,*  in  these  following  verses : 

<iujn  etiam  refert  nostris  in  vereibus  ipsis, 
Cum  quibus  et  quali  dnt  ordine  quasque  locata. 
Namque  eadem  ccelum,  mare,  terras,  flumina,  solcm, 
Significant,  eadem  ihiges,  arbusta,  animantes. 
Sic  ipsis  in  rebus  item  jam  material 
Concursus,  motus,  ordo,  positura,  Bgurse, 
Cum  permutantur,  mutari  res  quoque  debent. 

For  were  those  supposed  forms  and  qualities,  produced  in  gene- 
rations and  alterations,  entities  really  distinct  from  the  substance 
of  matter,  or  its  different  modifications,  in  respect  of  the  magni- 
tude, figure,  site,  and  motion  of  parts  (there  being  no  such  things 
before  inexisting,  as  Anaxagoras  supposed);  then  would  they 
materially  proceed  from  nothing,  which  is  a  thing  impossible. 
And  this  dissimilar  atomology  of  the  ancient  Italics,  so  far  as 
to  these  material  forms  and  qualities,  seems  to  be  undoubtedly 
the  only  true  physiology ;  it  being  built  upon  this  sure  principle 
of  reason*  that  because  nothing  can  give  what  it  hath  not,  there- 
fore no  new  substance  or  real  entity  can  be  materially  produced 
in  the  generations  and  alterations  of  nature  as  such,  but  only 
modifications.  As  when  an  architect  builds  a  house,  or  a  weaver 
makes  a* piece  of  cloth,  there  is  only  a  different  modification  of 
thepre-existent  matter. 

This  is  the  first  improvement  which  the  ancient  Italic  philo- 
sophers made  of  this  principle,  *'  Nothing  can  be  (physically  and 
materially)  generated  out  of  nothing;"  or  that  "  No  real  entity 
is  naturally  generated  or  corrupted;"  that  therefore  the  forms 
and  qualities  of  bodies  were  no  real  entities,  but  only  different 
modifications.  But  besides  this,  there  was  also  another  thing 
which  these  philosophers  principally  aimed  at  herein,  as  a  corol- 
lary deducible  from  the  same  principle  concerning  souls ;  that 
since  the  souls  of  animals,  especially  human,  are  unquestionably 
entities  really  distinct  from  matter,  and  all  its  modifications  (no 

•  Lib.  2.  p.  191.  Lamb.    [Vene  1012.] 
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ma^itudes,  figures,  sites,  and  motions,  being  ever  able  to  b^et 
cogitation  or  consciousness,  much  less  a  power  of  understanding 
eternal  verities) ;  that  therefore  these  could  not  be  generated  out 
of  matter,  nor  corrupted  into  the  same.  Because  forms  and 
qualities  are  continually  generated  and  corrupted,  made  out  of 
nothing,  and  reduced  to  nothing  again ;  therefore  are  they  no 
entities  really  distinct  from  matter  and  its  different  modifications: 
but  because  souls,  at  least  human,  are  unquestionably  entities 
really  distinct  from  matter  and  all  its  modifications,  therefore 
can  they  not  possibly  be  generated  out  of  matter,  nor  corrupted 
into  the  same.  For  if  human  souls  were  generated  out  of  matter, 
then  must  some  real  entity  be  materially  produced  out  of  no- 
thing, there  being  nothing  of  life  and  cogitation  in  matter; 
whicn  is  a  thing  absolutely  impossible.  Wherefore,  these  philo- 
sophers concluded  concerning  souls,  that  being  not  generated  out 
of  matter,  they  were  insinuated  or  introduced  into  bodies  in 
generations.  And  this  was  always  a  great  controversy  betwixt 
Theists  and  Atheists  concerning  the  human  soul,  as  Lucretius 
expresseth  it :' 

Nata'sit,  an  contra  nascentibui  insiDuetur, 

Whether  it  were  made  or  generated  out  of  matter  (that  is,  in- 
deed out  of  nothing),  or  else  were  ^ypaOev,  "from  without,** 
insinuated  in£o  bodies  in  generations  ?  Which  latter  opinion  of 
theirs  supposes  souls  as  well  to  have  existed  before  the  genera- 
rations  of  all  animals,  as  to  exist  after  their  deaths  and  corrup- 
tions ;  there  being  properly  nothing  of  them  generated,  but  only 
their  union  with  tnose  particular  bodies.  So  that  the  generations 
and  corruptions  or  deaths  of  animals,  according  to  this  nypothesis, 
are  nothing  but  an  anagrammatical  transposition  of  things  in  the 
universe,  pre  and  post  existent  souls  being  sometimes  united  to 
one  body,  and  sometimes  to  another.  But  it  doth  not  therefore 
follow,  because  these  ancient  philosophers  held  souls  to  be  thus 
in^enerable,  and  to  have  pre-existed  before  the  generation  of 
animals,  that  therefore  they  supposed  all  souls  to  have  existed  of 
themselves  from  eternity  unmade :  this  being  a  thing,  which 
was  never  asserted  any  more  by  Theist  than  Atheist ;  since  even 
those  philosophic  Theists,  who  maintained  aeternitatem  ani- 
morum,  "  the  eternity  of  human  minds  and  souls,"  together  with 
the  worlds,  did  notwithstanding  assert  their  essential  dependence 
upon  the  Deity,  like  that  of  the  lights  upon  the  sun ;  as  if  they 
were  a  kind  of  eternal  eflfulgency,  emanation,  or  eradiation  from 
an  eternal  sun.  Even  Proclus*  himself,  that  great  champion  for 
the  eternity  of  the  world  and  souls  in  this  very  case,  when  he 

»  Lib.  1.  V.  114.  p.  48. 

*  Commeiit.  in  Timvum  Platon.  lib.  ?•  p.  116 
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writes  against  Plutarch's  self-existent  evil  soul,  expressly  declar- 
ing, that  ira(fa  \pvxn  ylvvnua  l<m  tov  Gcoti,  "  there  is  no  self-exist- 
ent soul;"  but  every  "soul  whatsoever  is  the  work,  effect  and 
production  of  God.  Wherefore,  when  they  affirmed  souls  to 
be  ingenerable,  their  meaning  was  no  more  than  this,  that  they 
were  not  mere  accidental  things,  as  forms  and  qu<nlities  are,  nor 
any  more  generated  out  of  matter,  than  matter  itself  is  generated 
out  of  something  else;  upon  which  account,  as  Aristotle*  informs 
us,  souls  were  called  also  by  them,  apxai,  "  principles,"  as  well 
as  matter,  they  beine  both  of  them  substances  in  the  universe 
alike  original ;  that  is,  neither  of  them  made  out  of  the  other. 

*  The  panage  here  meant,  if  I  mistake  not,  occurs  De  Anima,  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  p.  5. 
tom.  2.  opp.  and  runs  as  follows  :  "Ovoiukv  ovv  lire  rb  KiviiaBai  rh  ift^jwxov  diri- 
pXt^l/aVt  ovTM  rb  KtvrirtKiitTarov  virkXaiov  riyv  il/vx*)*^  ^^<>*  ^^  **"'  **^  yivwoirciv 
leal  rb  aloBdvioOai  rwv  ovruiVt  ovroi  c^i)  Xiyovat  t^v  ^vxnv  TA^S  'APXA'S, 
**  As  many,  therefore,  as  looked  to  the  motion  of  the  thing  animated,  considered  the 
Boul  to  be  pre-eminently  adapted  for  moving :  but  those  who  regarded  the  knowledge 
and  sense  of  things  that  are,  call  the  soul  principles"  I  have  thought  proper  to 
transcribe  the  whole  of  this  passage  of  Aristotle,  in  order  to  be  better  able  to  discuss 
his  opinion  :  for  Dr.  Cudwoith  seems  to  me  to  err  materially  in  his  exposition  of  it. 
He  supposes  the  ancient  philosophers,  whose  opinion  the  Stagirite  is  here  reciting,  to 
have  called  soub  ^pxa2,  or  principles,  because  they  considered  them,  like  matter  itself, 
to  be  self-existent  natures  and  principles,  as  it  were,  of  all  things.  But  in  addition  to 
that  being  exceedingly  questionable,  which  the  learned  Doctor  supposes  to  be  certain, 
that  the  philosophers  to  whom  Aristotle  attributes  this  sentiment  are  Pythagoreans, 
the  meaning  of  those  philosophers  was  very  different  from  this.  Aristotle  distributes 
all  philosophers,  who  had  expressed  an  opinion  upon  the  nature  of  the  soul,  into  two 
classes,  and  tells  us,  that  some  regarded  ^e  motion  produced  by  the  soul  in  the  body^ 
and  pronounced  the  soul  to  be  a  nature  pre-eminent  for  the  faculty  of  moving  ;  while 
others  attended  rather  to  the  sense  and  knowledge  possessed  by  the  soul,  and  decided 
it  to  be  dpxa^»  What  was  strictly  meant  by  these  latter  is  manifest  from  the  words 
which  follow  in  Aristotle  :  for  he  straightway  goes  on  to  say  :  02  fikv  trXtlovg  voiovv- 
TtQ  riic  <&PX^C«  0^  ^^  /i^v  raifTfiv,  **  But  some  make  more  principles,  others  this  one 
only.**  After  which,  m  order  to  illustrate  what  he  has  advanced,  he  first  of  all  adduces 
the  example  of  Empedocles,  who  held  the  soul  to  be  compounded  of  all  the  elements  : 
"Qeirip  * EfiwtdoKXTJQ  ftiv  Ik  twv  arorxiiuv  irdvTiav  then  adds  that  of  Plato,  who 
in  his  Timeus,  he  tells  us,  in  like  manner  made  the  soul' consist  of  all  the  elements: 
Tbv  aifrbv  Sk  rpdirov  iv  rtfi  Tifiaiip  HXdrwy  ri^v  ^yi)v  ic  twv  aroixiiutv  irocct. 
In  this  disputation  of  Aristotle's,  therefore,  <TTOixiia  and  apxa<  ^a^^  ^he  same  signifi- 
cation, and  mean  those  first  principles  or  elements,  from  which  philosophers  suppose 
the  whole  nature  of  things  to  be  derived.  Such  being  the  case,  it  appears  that  those 
who,  according  to  Aristotle,  called  the  soul  i&px<<'  ^^  principles,  taught  that 
the  soul  is  composed  of  those  elements  of  which  univenal  nature  consists.  That 
many  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  held  this  opinion,  is  known  to  every  one  posiiess- 
ing  even  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  these  subjects.  But  inasmuch  as  they  disagreed 
among  each  other  as  to  the  number,  some  supposing  one,  others  two,  others  four  prin- 
ciples  of  things,  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they  should  be  at  issue  also 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  the  elements,  whether  few  or  more,  that  it  con- 
sisted o£  That  this  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  Aristotle's  passage  is  evident  also 
from  bis  saying  that  those  philosophers  who  supposed  the  soul  to  be  <ipx<i(>  fell  into 
this  opinion  in  consequence  of  their  looking  mther  to  the  sense  and  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  soul,  than  to  its  faculty  of  moving.  For  Empedocles  himself,  by  whose  exam-* 
pie  the  prince  of  the  Peripatetics  confirms  and  illustrates  bis  position,  entertained  no 
doubt  of  knowledge  being  a  kind  of  sense,  and  supposed  the  perception  of  the  mind  to 
arise  from  its  being  compounded  of  all  the  principles.  I  have  shown  this  at  greater 
length  on  cap.  1.  where  I  have  attempted  to  explain  Empedocles'  philosophy  on  the 
soul  and  the  elements  of  things.  And  beudes  Empedocles,  many  other  pbilosophen 
of  antiquitj  were  unquestionably  imbued  with  the  same  doctrine. 
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But  they  did  not  suppose  them  to  be  ayivvfiTovQ,  "ingenerate** 
or  "unmade"  in  the  other  sense,  as  if  they  had  been  self-origi- 
nated and  independent,  as  Plutarch's  second  and  third  principles, 
his  evil  soul,  and  matter,  were  by  him  imagined  to  be ;  but  so 
doubtless,  as  that  if  the  world  had  had  any  beginning,  they  should 
then  have  been  all  created  together  with  it  out  of  nothmg  pre 
existing.  But  as  for  the  perpetual  creation  of  new  souk,  m  the 
successive  generations  of  animals,  this  indeed  is  a  thing,  which 
these  philosophers  were  extremely  abhorrent  fi-om,  as  thinking 
it  incongruous,  that  souls,  which  are  in  order  of  nature  senior  to 
bodies,  should  be  in  order  of  time  juniors  to  them ;  as  ako  not 
reasonable,  that  divine  creation  (as  it  were  prostituted)  should 
without  end  perpetually  attend  and  wait  upon  natural  genera- 
tions, and  be  intermingled  with  them.^ 

*  It  u  my  intention  to  explain  in  the  sequel,  what  I  oontider  to  be  wanting  in  this 
disputation  of  the  learned  Doctor's,  on  the  meaning  and  doctrine  of  the  It»Iic  philoso- 
phers. For  the  present  I  shall  briefly  notice  the  arguments,  upon  which  he  considers 
this  sect  to  have  founded  their  notion,  that  souls  existed  from  all  eternity,  or  at  least 
before  bodies.  It  might  be  asked  first  of  all,  whether  these  philosophers  really  did 
aigue  in  the  way  Dr.  Cudworth  mentions,  or  he  himself  supplied  them  with  these  reof 
eons  from  conjecture.  Certainly  no  one  of  the  ancient  Pythiigoreans  is  stated  in  ancient 
authors  to  have  held  such  an  argument :  though  of  the  junior  Platonists  who  affected 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Pythagoras,  some  perhaps  may  have  done  so:  but  1  never 
««n  persuade  myself  that  all  the  dogmas  of  these  men  were  derived  from  the  school  of 
Pythagoras.  Dismissing  these  matters  for  the  present,  however,  I  shall  inquire  merely 
into  the  reasons  themselves,  which  I  consider  to  be  exceedingly  weak  and  puerile. 

I.  '*  It  is  absurd,"  say  they,**  to  suppose  that  souls,  which  are  prior  to  bodies  in  the 
order  of  nature,  are  posterior  to  them  in  time."  If  I  rightly  comprehend  their  mean- 
ing, '*  to  be  prior  to  any  thing  in  the  order  of  nature  "  is  nothing  more  than  **  to  have 
a  more  excellent  nature.*'  Thus  man  is  prior  in  the  order  of  nature  to  brute  animals, 
which  are  also  inferior  to  him  in  perfection  and  excellence.  But  by  what  arguments  it 
can  be  proved,  that  **  that  which  is  more  excellent  must  have  been  created  before  tliat 
which  is  worse  and  of  an  inferior  order,"  1  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Assu- 
redly no  Christian  would  reason  in  this  manner,  as  he  cannot  but  be  aware,  that  man, 
the  most  excellent  animal,  was  not  created  till  the  sixth  day,  subsequently' to  the  beastt 
of  the  field,  and  all  inanimate  things.  Nor  will  any  philosopher  even,  who  hearkens  to 
reason  alone,  readily  admit  the  truth  of  this  dogma,  since  it  is  manifestly  possible  from 
various  causes,  for  a  thing  which  is  posterior  in  nature  to  be  made  before  another  that 
is  greater  and  more  excellent.  There  is  no  living  and  animate  body  that,  in  respect  to 
nature,  is  not  much  more  perfect  than  those  which  are  inanimate  and  without  life  :  but 
who  is  not  aware,  that  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  far  superior  as  they  are  in  virtue 
and  dignity,  and  at  the  same  time  endowed  with  life  and  sense,  are  junior,  in  point  of 
time,  to  the  metals,  iron,  silver,  gold,  to  earth,  water  and  infinity  of  other  things,  which 
are  lower  in  the  scale  of  nature,  and  altogether  destitute  of  life  ?  If,  therefore,  the 
proposition,  **  Whatever  is  prior  in  nature  must  also  be  prior  in  time,"  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  true,  we  shall  be  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  the  bodies  of  men  and 
animals  were  created  before  any  matter  was  in  existence. 

fiut  II.  These  philosophers  consider  it  to  be  **  unworthy  of  God,  to  be  present  at 
all  natural  generations,  and  perpetually  to  wait  and  attend  as  it  were  upon  each."  But 
acute  and  sagacious  as  they  are,  they  do  not  perceive  the  full  force  of  this  argument, 
which  may  be  applied  with  equal  efficacy  to  the  overthrow  of  their  own  theory,  as  to 
-  the  refutation  of  those  who  hold  the  soul  to  be  created  by  God  at  the  same  time  as  the 
body.  For  they  themselves,  while  maintaining  the  existence  of*souls  from  all  eternity, 
confess,  nevertheless,  that  they  are  introduced  bv  God  into  bodies  in  procreation.  The^ 
therefore  attribute  to  him  the  very  thing  which  they  pronounce  to  be  foreign  to  his 
glory  and  majesty.  -  For,  if  thii  be  the  caae,  God  is  in.a  certain  way  present  at  each 
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But  as  for  this'pre-existence  of  souls,  we  have  already  declared 
our  own  sense  concerning  it,  in  the  first  chapter.  Though  we 
cannot  deny,  but  that,  besides  Origen,^  several  others  of  the 
ancient  fathers  before  the  fifth  council,  seem  either  to  have 
espoused  it,  or  at  least  to  have  had  a  favour  and  kindness  for  it ; 
insomuch  that  St.  Austin®  himself  is  sometimes  staggering  in 
this  point,  and  thinks  it  to  be  a  great  secret,  whether  men's  souls 
existed  before  their  generations  or  no ;  and  somewhere  concludes 
it  to  be  a  matter  of  mdifferency,  wherein  every  one  may  have  his 
liberty  of  opiAing  either  way  without  ofience.  Wherefore,  all 
that  can  be  certainly  affirmed  in  this  in  this  case  is,  that  human 
souls  could  not  possibly  be  generated  out  of  matter,  but  were 
sometime  or  other  created  by  God  Almighty  out  of  nothing  pre- 
existing, either  in  generations  or  before  them.  Lastly,  as  for 
brute  animals,  we  must  confess,  that  if  they  be  not  mere  machines 
or  automata,  as  some  seem  inclinable  to  believe,  but  conscious 
and  thinking  beings ;  then  from  the  same  principle  of  reason  it 
will  likewise  follow,  that  their  souls  cannot  be  generated  out  of 
matter  neither,  and  therefore  must  be  derived  trom  the  fountain 
of  all  life,  and  created  out  of  nothing  by  him ;  who  since  he  can 
as  easily  annihilate  as  create,  and  does  all  for  the  best,  no  man 
need  at  all  to  trouble  himself  about  their  permanency  or  immor- 
tality. 

And  now  have  we  given  a  full  and  particular  account  of  all 
the  several  senses,  wherein  this  axiom  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  undeniably  true,  that  "  Nothing  can  possibly  be  made  out  of 
.  nothing,"  or  "  come  from  nothing ;  namely,  these  three.  First, 
that  "  Nothing,  which  was  not,  could  ever  bring  itself  into 
being,"  or  "efficiently  produce  itself;"  or,  that  "Nothing  can 
possibly  be  made  without  an  efficient  cause."  Secondly,  that 
"  Nothing,  which  was  not,"  could  be  produced,  or  "  brought  into 
being  by  any  other  efficient  cause,  than  such  as  hath  at  least 
equtd  perfection  in  it,  and  a  sufficient  active  or  productive 
power."  For  if  any  thing  were  made  by  that,  which  hath  not 
equal  perfection,  then  must  so  much  of  the  efiect  as  transcendeth 

natural  generation,  and,  to  adopt  their  own  phraseology,  waits  and  attends  upon  each, 
in  order  to  insinuate  one  of  the  infinite  store  of  souls  into  the  newly  generated  body. 
It  is  needless  to  notice,  that,  in  reasoning  as  they  do,  they  imagine  to  themselves  a 
God  not  like  himself,  but  resembling  rather  the  kings  of  the  earth,  whose  personal 
attention  to  all  matters  is  supposed  to  be  derogatory  to  their  majesty.  If  the  advocates 
of  this  doctrine,  therefore,  had  nothing  besides  these  two  arguments  to  bring  forward 
in  support  of  it,  no  reasonable  man  could  be  expected  to  listen  to  them. 

'  See  Pet  Dan.  Huet,  Origenian.  lib.  %  quftst.  6.  sect.  4.  p.  93.  who  also,  sect.  10. 
p.  97.  produces  a  long  list  of  ancient  fathers,  who  held  the  same  opinion  as  Origen  on 
this  subject.  Add  Henr.  Norisius,  in  his  Vindiciie  Augustiann,  appended  to  his 
Historia  Pelagiana,  cap.  4.  sect.  3.  p.  101.  &lc 

*  Norisius  has  collected  the  passages  of  St.  Augustine  on  this  point,  in  his  Vindic. 
Augustian.  cap.  4.  p.  101.  &c.  and  at  the  same  thne  vindicated  bb  memory  from  this 
charge  of  ifidecision. 
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the  cause,  be  indeed  made  without  a  cause  (since  nothing  can  give 
what  it  hath  not)  or  be  caused  by  itself,  or  by  nothing.  Again, 
to  suppose  a  thing  to  be  produced  by  that  which  hath  no  suffi- 
cient productive  power,  is  really  to  suppose  it  also  to  be  produced 
from  itself  without  a  cause,  or  from  nothing.  Where  it  is 
acknowledged  by  us,  that  no  natural,  imperfect  created  being 
can  create,  or  emanatively  produce  a  new  substance,  which  was 
not  before,  and  give  it  its  whole  being.  Hitherto  is  the  axiom 
verified  in  respect  of  the  efficient  cause.  But  in  the  third  place, 
it  is  also  true  in  respect  of  the  material  likewise.  Not  that 
"nothing  could  possibly  be  ever  made"  by  any  power  whatsoever, 
but  only  out  of  pre-existent  matter  ;  and  consequently,  that 
matter  itself  coula  be  never  made,  but  was  self-existent.  For 
the  falsity  of  this  is  sufficiently  evident  from  what  hath  been 
already  declared  concerning  human  souls,  their  being  undoubt- 
edly substances  incorporeal,  which  therefore  could  never  be 
generated  out  of  matter;  and  it  will  be  further  manifested  after- 
wards. But  the  third  and  last  sense  is  this,  that  "  Nothing, 
which  is  materially  made  out  of  things  pre-existing  (as  some  are) 
can  have  any  other  real  entity,"  than  what  was  either  before 
contained  in,  or  resulteth  frorti  the  things  themselves  so  modified. 
Or,  that  there  can  be  no  new  entities  or  substances  naturally 
generated  out  of  matter;  and  therefore  that  all  natural  genera- 
tions are  really  nothing  else  but  mixtures,  or  new  modifications 
of  things  pre-existing. 

These,  I  say,  are  all  the  senses,  wherein  it  is  impossible,  that 
any  thing  should  be  made  out  of  nothing,  or  come  from  nothing ; 
and  they  may  be  all  reduced  to  this  one  general  sense,  thrt 
"  Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing  causally  ;'*  or,  that  "  No- 
thing cannot  cause  any  thing,  either  efficiently  or  materially." 
Which  as  it  is  undeniably  true,  so  is  it  so  far  from  making  any 
thing  against  a  divine  creation,  or  the  existence  of  a  God,  that 
the  same  may  be  demons'tratively  proved,  and  evinced  from  it, 
as  shall  be  showed  afterward. 

But  there  is  another  sense,  wherein  things  may  be  said  to  be 
made  c£  oiic  ovrwvt  or  "  out  of  nothing,"  when  those  words  are 
not  taken  causally,  but  only  so  as  to  signify  the  terminus  k  quo, 
or  "  term  from  which"  they  are  made,  to  wit,  an  antecedent  non- 
existence. And  then  the  meaning  of  this  proposition,  that 
*^  Nothing  can  possibly  be  made  out  of  nothing,"  will  be  this ; 
that  "  Nothing,  which  once  was  not,"  could  by  any  power  what- 
soever be  afterwards  brought  into  being.  And  this  is  the  sense 
insisted  on  in  this  second  atheistic  argumentation,  framed  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  Democritic  or  Epicurean  atheism ; 
That  no  real  entity,  which  once  was  not,  could  by  any  power 
whatsover  be  made,  or  brought  out  of  non-existence  into  being ; 
and    consequently,    that    no  creative  power    out    of   nothing 
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can  possibly  belong  to  any  thing,  though  supposed  never  so 
perfect. 

In  answer  whereunto,  we  shall  perform  these  two  things. 
First,  we  shall  make  it  appear,  that  "  Nothing  out  of  nothing,** 
taken  in  this  sense  declared,  is  so  far  from  being  a  common 
notion,  that  it  is  not  at  all  true.  And  secondly,  we  shall  prove, 
that  if  it  were  true,  yet  would  it  of  the  two  make  more  against 
atheism,  than  it  doth  against  theism,  and  therefore  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  used  by  Atheists,  as  an  argument  against  a  Deity. 
First,  therefore,  it  is  unquestionably  certain,  that  this  can- 
not be  universally  true,  that  nothing,  which  once  was  not, 
could  possibly  be  made,  or  brought  out  of  non-existence  into 
being ;  because,  if  it  were,  then  could  there  be  no  such 
thing  as  making  or  causing  at  all ;  no  action  nor  motion, 
and  consequently  no  generation  nor  mutation  in  the  corpo- 
real universe,  but  the  whole  world  would  be  like  a  stiff  im- 
moveable adamantine  rock :  and  this  would  doubtless  be  a 
better  argument  against  motion,  than  any  of  ZenoV  was. 
But  we  have  all  experience  within  ourselves  of  a  power  of 
producing  new  cogitations  in  our  own  minds,  new  intellectual 
and  moral  habits,  as  also  new  local  motion  in  our  bodies,  or  at 
least  new  determinations  thereof,  and  of  causing  thereby  new 
modifications  in  bodies  without  us.  And  therefore  are  the 
Atheists  forced  to  restrain  the  sense  of  this  proposition  to  sub- 
stantial things  only,  that  though  there  may  be  new  accidents 
and  modifications  produced  out  of  nothings  yet  there  can  be  no 
new  substances  made ;  however  they  be  not  able  in  the  mean 
time  to  give  any  reason,  why  one  of  those  should  be  in  itself 
more  impossible  than  the  other,  or  why  no  substance  should  be 
Biakeable.  But  that  some  are  so  staggered  with  the  seeming 
plausibility  of  this  argument,  is  chiefly  upon  these  following 
accounts.  First,  by  reason  of  the  confusion  of  their  own  con- 
ceptions ;  for,  because  it  is  certain,  that  "  nothing  can  possibly 
be  made  out  of  nothing,"  in  one  sense,  to  wit,  causally;  they  not 
distinguishing  senses,  nor  being  aware  of  the  equivocation  that  is 
in  this  €?  oiic  ovrwv,  "  out  of  nothing,"  inadvertently  give  their 
assent  to  those  words  in  a  wrong  sense ;  that  no  substance  (as 
matter^  could  possibly  be  brought  out  of  nonexistence  into  being. 
Secondly,  by  reason  of  their  unskilful  arguing  from  artificial 
things ;  when,  because  nothing  can  be  artificially  made,  but  out 
of  pre-existing  matter,  as  a  house  or  garment,  and  the  like 
(there  being  nothing  done  in  the  production  of  these  things,  but 
only  a  new  modification  of  what  before  substantially  was)  they 
over-hastily  conclude,  that  no  power  whatsoever  could  produce 

*  On  Zeno'k  argument  against  motion,  consult  in  particular.  Pet  Bayle,  Dictionnalre 
Histor.  et  Critique,  torn.  4.  art.  Zeno,  not.  K  p.  2909. 
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any  thing  otherwise,  than  out  of  pre-existing  matter,  and  that 
matter  itself  therefore  could  not  possibly  be  made.  In  which 
conceit  they  are  again  further  confirmed  from  hence,  because  the 
old  physiologers  maintained  the  same  thing  concerning  natural 
generations  likewise,  that  nothing  was  in  them  produced  IK  ouk 
ovTwv,  "out  of  nothing^  neither ;  or  that  there  was  no  new  sub- 
stance or  entity  made  in  them  really  distinct  from  the  pre-exist- 
ing matter  ana  its  modifications ;  they  unwarily  extending  this 
beyond  the  bounds  of  physics  into  metaphysics,  and  unduly 
measuring  or  limiting  infinite  power  accordingly.  Lastly,  be- 
cause it  is  undeniably  certain  concerning  ourselves,  and  all 
imperfect  created  beings,  that  none  of  these  can  create  any  new 
substance  which  was  not  before;  men  are  therefore  apt  to 
measure  all  things  by  their  own  scantling,  and  to  suppose  it 
universally  impossible,  according  to  human  reason,  for  any 
power  whatsoever  thus  to  create ;  whence  it  follows,  that  the- 
ology must  in  this  be  acknowledged  to  be  contradictious  to  the 
principles  of  natural  light  and  understanding.  But  since  it  is 
certain,  that  imperfect  created  beings  can  themselves  produce 
some  thin^  out  of  nothing  pre-existing,  as  new  cogitations,  and 
new  local  motion,  new  modifications  and  transformations  of 
things  corporeal ;  it  is  very  reasonable  to  think,  that  an  abso- 
lutely perfect  Being  could  do  something  more,  that  is,  create 
new  substances  out  of  nothing,  or  give  them  their  whole  being. 
And  it  may  well  be  thought  to  be  as  easy  for  God,  or  an  omni- 
potent Being,  to  make  a  whole  world,  matter  and  all,  IK  ovk 
ovTtoVf  "  out  of  nothing,"  as  it  is  for  us  to  create  a  thought,  or 
to  move  a  finger,  or  tor  the  sun  to  send  out  rays,  or  a  candle 
light ;  or  lastly,  for  any  opaque  body  to  produce  the  image  of 
itself  in  glasses  or  water,  or  to  project  a  shadow  ;  all  these  in?- 
perfect  things  being  but  the  energies,  rays,  images,  or  shadows 
of  the  Deity.  For  a  substance,,  which  once  was  not,  to  be  made 
by  God,  or  a  Being  infinitely  perfect,  this  is  not  for  it  to  be 
noade  out  of  nothing,  in  the  impossible  sense,  it  coming  from  him 
who  is  aU.  Nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  impossible,  for  anything 
whatsoever  to  be  made  by  that,  which  hath  not  only  infinitely 
greater  perfection,  but  also  a  sufiScient  active  power  to  produce 
the  same,  it  being  substantially  emanative.  It  is  true  indeed, 
that  infinite  power  itself  cannot ,  do  things  in  their  own  nature 
impossible;  and  this  is  therefore  the  only  thing  which  the 
Atheists  have  to  prove,  that  it  is  in  itself  absolutely  impossible 
for  a  substance  (though  not  for  an  accident  or  modification)  to 
be  produced  out  of  non-existence  into  being.  Whereas  nothing 
is  in  itself  absolutely  impossible,  but  what  implies  a  contradic- 
tion ; '  and  though  it  be  contradictious  for  a  thing  to  be,  and  not 
to  be,  at  the  same  tim^ ;  yet  is  there  no  manner  of  contradiction 
at  all  in  this,  for  any  imperfect  continjgent  being,  which  before 
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was  not,  afterwards  to  be.  Wherefore,  this  being  in  itself  no 
way  impossible,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  due  object  of 
infinite  power,  or  that  wiich  may  be  done  by  a  perfect  omnipo- 
tent Being  existing. 

If  nothing  could  be  made  I?  oiic  ovruv,  "out  of  nothing,"  in 
this  latter  sense,  that  is,  "  Nothing  which  before  was  not,"  after- 
wards brought  into  being;  then  must  the  reason  hereof  be, 
because  no  substance  or  real  entity  can  be  caused  by  any  other 
substance,  so  as  to  receive  and  derive  its  whole  being  from  it : 
and  consequently  whatsoever  substance  or  real  entity  is  in  the 
whole  world,  was  not  only  from  eternity  without  beginning,  but 
also  existed  of  itself  necessarily,  and  independently  upon  any- 
thing else.  But  first,  it  hath  been  already  declared,  that  it  is 
repugnant  to-  the  human  faculties,  that  any  temporary  successive 
being  whatsoever,  or  that  time  itself,  should  be  eternal  without 
beginning,  because  upon  that  hypothesis  there  would  always 
have  been  an  infinity  of  time  past ;  and  if  so,  then  would  there 
of  necessity  have  been  time  past,  which  was  never  present.* 
'But,  to  make  every  substantial  thing,  not  only  to  have  existed 
from  eternity  without  beginning  (which  yet  hath  been  done  by 
some  mistaken  Theists),  but  also  to  have  existed  independently 
upon  any  thing  else  as  its  cause,  or  original,  and  therefore  of 
itself  necessarilv ;  this,  I  say,  is  itself  to  make  **  Something  to 
come  from  nothing  in  the  impossible  sense,"  to  wit,  causally. 
For  as  when  some  Atheists  affirm,  that  "  Nothing  could  ever 
move  itself,"  and  yet  suppose  notwithstanding,  that  there  hath 
been  motion  from  all  eternity,  they  plainly  make  this  motion 
(however  supposed  to  be  eternal)  to  come  from  nothing  in  the 
impossible  sense :  so,  in  like  manner,  they  who  suppose  things 
to  have  existed  of  themselves  necessarily,  which  have  no  self- 
existence,  and  necessary  existence  contained  in  their  nature  (as 
nothing  but  a  perfect  Being  hath)  do  make  this  necessary  exist- 
ence of  such  things  to  have  come  from  nothing.  Wherefore 
though  it  be  certain  that  something  did  exist  of  itself  necessarily 
from  all  eternity,  namely,  a  perfect  Being  (whose  necessary  ex- 
istence is  therefore  not  from  nothing,  because  essentially  in- 
cluded in  its  own  nature)  yet  is  it  certain  likewise,  that  there 
can  be  but  one  such  thing ;  necessity  of  existence  being  natural 
and  essential  to  no  more.  But  as  for  all  other  things,  which  are 
in  their  own  nature  contingently  possible  to  be  or  not  to  be, 
reason  pronounces  of  them,  that  they  could  not  exist  of  them- 
selves necessarily,  but  were  caused  by  something  else ;  and 
derived  th^r  original  from  that  one  absolutely  perfect  and  neces- 
sarily existent  Being.     So  that  Plato's*^  distinction  must  needs 

♦  See'Enchir.  Met.  cap.  10. 

><>  See  the  discourae  of  Socrates  in  Plato's  Phsdo,  p.  384.  385.     Add  Plato,  De 
Republica,  lib.  4.  p.  479.  and  elsewhere.    Where  the  paiasage  of  Aristotle  which  fol- 
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be  here  allowed  of  betwixt  two  kinds  of  beings:  Th  filv  acl  8v, 
y(vt<nv  Si  ovk  ixov^  "  That  which  always  is,  and  was  never 
made,  nor  had  beginning ;"  and  To  yiyvofiivov  /itv,  ov  Si  ovSi- 
iror€,  **  That  which  was  made,  or  had  beginning,  but  never 
truly  is;"  it  having  not  a  permanent,  but  successive  or  flowing 
duration.  Accordmgiy  wnereunto,  Aristotle  also  aflirmetb^ 
**  That  there  is  no  necessity  all  things  should  be  unmade  or 
self-originated;  but  some  things  might  be  made  from  others 
iinmade.'** 

lows  is  to  be  found,  I  am  unable  to  say,  nor  do  I  suppose  Dr.  Cud  worth  to  have  given 
the  words,  but  only  the  meaning  of  the  philosopher.  Perhaps  he  had  in  his  mind  the 
following  passage,  occurring  De  Ccelo,  lib.  3.  cap.  2.  p.  674.  torn.  1 .  opp  :  Ovrc  wdt^ 
niv  itrrl  yiveffic,  ov^  airXCJc  oifdivoQ^  "  Generation  is  neither  of  all  things,  nor  simply 
of  nothing." 

'  As  the  learned  Doctor  has  truly  observed,  the  opponents  of  God  and  religion,  if 
tbev  deny  creation  out  of  nothing,  will  be  compelled  to  decide  that  one  substance  can* 
not  possibly  generate  and  produce  another.  Whether  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote 
any  Atheist  had  publicly  avowed  this,  I  am  unable  to  say;  but  in  the  very  year  in 
which  this  book  of  Dr.  Cudworth*s  made  its  appearance,  the  posthumous  works  of 
Spinoxa  were  also  published,  in  which  this  man  lays  down  the  following  among  the  first 
principles  of  his  infiimous  philosophy  :  "  One  substance  cannot  be  produced  by  another 
substance.**  See  his  Ethica  More  Geometrico  Demonstrata,  part  1.  prop.  6.  p.  4.  opp. 
posthuroor.  Although  satisfied  of  the  insane  folly  of  those  who  hold  this  doctrine, 
still  I  confess  my  doubts  of  the  aptitude  and  efficacy  of  the  objections  urged  against 
them  by  our  author.  The  substance  of  his  argumentation ,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  this : 
•*  If  creation  out  of  nothing  be  disallowed,  it  will  follow  that  no  substance  can  be 
generated  and  produced  by  another:  but  this  is  a  downright  absurdity;  therefore  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  all  things  were  created  out  of  nothing."  But  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  no  substance  can  be  produced  by  another,  he  observes,  that 
if  this  be  true,  all  substances  must  be  admitted  to  have  existed  from  an  infinite  period 
without  any  beginning :  but  that  this  is  impossible  fW>m  the  very  nature  of  things. 
He  therefore  assumes  a  plurality  of  substances  in  the  world :  but  Atheists,  I  imagine, 
will  deny  this :  at  any  rate  it  was  denied  by  Spinoza,  who  notoriously  inculcated;  that 
there  is  but  one  substance,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  things  are  modifications  of  this  one. 

Dr.  Cudworth  himself  denies  bodies  to  be  substances,  and  grants  them  to  be  mere 
modifications  of  matter  alone  ;  therefore  the  substances  which  he  assigns  to  the  world 
will  be  atoms  or  parts  of  mutter,  spirits  and  souls,  chiefly  human.  But  these  men  will 
deny  atoms  to  be  substances,  and  contend  that  they  are  merely  particles  or  modifica- 
tions of  matter;  and  to  one  word  about  spirits  no  Atheist  will  listen,  as  he  holds  them  all 
to  be  figments  of  the  human  brain.  There  remain  therefore  souls,  on  which  he  pursues 
the  discussion  in  the  following  clause,  and  that  too  in  such  a  way  that  many,  I  suspect, 
of  those  who  have  not  entirely  bidden  adieu  to  reason  will  assent  to  his  opinion.  I  will 
give  a  brief  digest  of  his  arguments.  "  Souls,"  savs  he,  **  are  either  modifications  of 
matter  or  substances  :  but  to  call  them  modifications  of  matter  is  madness :  for  life  and 
reason  cannot  be  produced  fiom  the  affection  and  disposition  of  matter.  They  aie 
therefore  self-existent  natures  or  snbv*«tances :  but  if  they  are  substances  and  no  suh- 
Btance  can  produce  another,  it  follows  that  souls  have  existed  of  themselves  from  all 
eternity :  which  indeed  is  grossly  absurd :  there  is  of  necessity  therefore  an  eternal 
nature  which  produced  and  created  all  souls :  consequently  it  is  manifest  that  a  sub- 
stance can  be  produced  by  a  substance."  Clear  and  satisfectory  as  1  allow  this  reason- 
ing to  be  to  the  understanding  of  most  men,  still  I  question  whether  it  will  generally 
convince  the  Atheists,  or  even  alter  the  opinion  of  all  those  who  acknowledge  a  God,  but 
repudixtte  creation  out  of  nothing.  The  Atheists,  especially  if  they  be  of  the  more 
stubborn  sort,  and  have  no  piedilection  for  the  corpuscular  philosophy  to  which  Dr. 
Cudworth  is  favourable,  will  persist  in  contending,  however  foolishly,  that  souls  are  not 
substances  but  mere  accidents  or  modifications  of  a  more  subtle  matter  which  is 
unknown  to  us.  Whereas  those  who  grant  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  at  tlie  same 
time  hold  the  eternity  of  matter,  tome  of  whom  as  is  well  known  are  to  be  found 
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Lastly,  we  shall  disprove  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  that 
whatsoever  substantially  and  really  is,  did  exist  of  itself  from  all 
eternity  unmade,  after  this  manner.  Because  it  would  follow 
from  thence,  that  not  only  matter,  and  unqualified  atoms  (as  the 
Democritic  Atheists  suppose)  but  also  souls,  especially  human, 
must  needs  have  existed  of  themselves  too,  from  eternity  un- 
made. For  as  no  man  can  be  so  sottish  as  to  conceive  himself, 
or  that  which  thinketh  in  him,  his  own  soul  or  mind,  and  per- 
sonality to  be  no  real  entity,  whilst  every  clod  of  earth  is  such ; 
so  is  it  certain,  that  mind  can  never  be  generated  out  of  dead 
and  senseless  matter  or  body,  nor  result,  as  a  modification  thereof, 
out  of  magnitudes,  figures,  sites,  and  motions,  and  therefore 
must  needs  be  a  thing  really  distinct  from  it,  or  substance  incor- 
poreal ;  the  Democritic  Atheists  being  here  grossly  deceived  in 
thinking,  that  because  forms  and  qualities  of  bodies  may  be  resolved 
into  those  forementioned  elements  of  matter,  and  consequently 
concluded  to  be  no  entities  really  distinct  from  the  substance 
thereof,  but  only  different  modifications  of  the  same,  that  there- 
fore the  like  may  be  said  of  souls  too,  the  rational  not  excepted. 
Wherefore,  if  no  substance  or  real  entity  could  ever  be  brouojht 
out  of  non-existence  into  being,  or  be  caused  by  any  thing  else, 
then  must  all  human  souls  and  personalities,  as  well  as  matter 
and  atoms,  have  existed  not  only  from  eternity,  without  begin- 
ning, but  also  of  themselves  independently  upon  any  other  thmg. 
But  the  Atheists  are  so  abhorrent  from  this  eternity  of  human 
souls,  that  they  will  by  no  means  admit  of  their  post-existence 
or  immortality;  they  apprehending,  that  if  any  living  under- 
standing being  should  prove  immortal,  they  could  not  sufficiently 
secure  themselves  against  the  possibility  and  danger  of  a  God. 
Some  Theists  indeed  have  asserted  astemitatem  animorutn,  not 
only  the  pre-existence,  but  also  the  eternity  of  all  human  minds, 
together  with  the  world,  as  Cicero  more  than  once  doth ;  wha 

among  the  Christians  themselves,  will  dispute  the  logical  propriety  of  concluding  firom^ 
souls  to  matter.  They  will  maintain  that  souls  are  allied  to  the  nature  of  God,  and 
therefore  capable  of  being  produced  by  him  from  himself;  but  that  matter  being 
entirely  of  a  different  nature,  it  is  utterly  unintelligible  how  God  could  have  created  it ;. 
that  though  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  reason  in  the  idea  of  like  producing  its 
like,  yet  the  generation  of  a  nature  dissimilar  to  its  cause  is  wholly  incomprehensible. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  therefore  that  the  learned  Doctor  did  not  discourse  more  fully 
upon  what  properly  deserves  the  name  of  substance,  as  well  as  upon  other  points 
involved  in  this  controversy,  before  he  adopted  this  ailment :  but  it  may  be  stated  in 
his  excuse,  that  at  that  time  Spinoza's  doctrine  of  one  substance  was  little  known.  I 
have  thought  proper  to  offer  these  remarks  as  a  caution  to  any  one  against  the  indiscri- 
minate use  of  this  reason  in  contests  with  Atheists  ;  in  which  class  there  are  those  against 
whom  all  that  is  here  said  possesses  great  force  and  efficacy ;  and  others  again  who  are  to 
be  met  upon  far  different  grounds.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  express  the  pleasure 
afforded  to  the  enemies  of  God,  and  the  injury  done  to  the  cause  of  religion,  by  the 
rashness  and  imprudence  of  those  who  attack  all  Atheists,  though  consisting  of  various 
grades,  with  the  same  weapons,  and  rush  headlong  into  the  encounter  before  once 
thinkiog  of  the  principles  from  which  the  whole  disputation  can  be  sucoeiBfiilly  drawn^ 
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also,  in  his  book  of  Divination,*  thus  further  declares  himself 
concerning  it:  Animas,  qnik  vixit  ab  omni  astemitate,  versa* 
tiisque  e^t  cum  innumerabilibus  animis,  omnia,  quae  in  natur& 
rerum  sunt,  videt,  ^^  Our  mind,  because  it  hath  existed  from  all 
eternity,  and  conversed  with  innumerable  minds,  seeth  all  things 
that  are  in  nature."  And  again :  Cum  animi  hominum  semper 
fuerint  futurique  sint,  *^  Since  the  minds  of  men  ever  were,  and 
ever  will  be."  Nevertheless,  none  of  these  ever  maintained,  that 
human  minds,  and  their  distinct  personalities,  were  thus  all,  of 
themselves,  independently  upon  any  thing  as  their  cause  or 
orimnaL  And,  as  it  was  before  demonstrated  from  the  nature 
of  Knowledge  and  understanding  (it  comprehending  the  possibi- 
lities of  all  things,  and  therefore  supposing  infinite  power)  that 
there  can  be  but  one  mind,  or  understanding  Seine,  self-existent, 
all  minds  partaking  of  that  one  mind ;  so  is  it  hardly  possible 
for  any  one  in  good  earnest  to  entertain  such  a  conceit  as  this, 
lliat  his  own  particular  soul,  mind,  and  personality,  and  conse- 
quently all  human  souls,  though  subject  to  such  laws  of  fate  as 
now  they  are,  did  not  only  pre-exist  before  their  respective  bo- 
dies, and  were  from  eternity  without  beginning,  but  also  existed 
of  themselves  necessarily  and  independently  upon  any  thing  else. 
Wherefore,  if  human  souls,  minds,  and  personalities,  being  un- 
questionably substantial  things  and  really  distinct  from  matter 
(which  therefore  could  not  possibly  be  generated  out  of  it)  did 
not  all  exist  from  eternity  of  themselves,  necessarily,  and  inde- 
pendently, it  is  certain,  that  they  must  derive  their  whole  being 
from  the  Deity,  or  be  created  I?  ovic  ivrwv,  "  out  of  nothing,"  or 
nonexistence  by  it  And  if  human  souls  were  xmquestionably 
thus  created,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  but  that  matter 
or  body  itself  was  created  likewise  out  of  nothing,  or  caused  by 
the  Deity ;  forasmuch  as  that  which  created  one  thing  out  of 

*  De  Dirinatione,  lib.  1.  cap.  51.  p.  3174.  torn.  9.  opp.  But  the  learned  Doctor  is 
nuttaken  in  attributing  this  opinion  to  Cicero.  For  apart  fWmi  the  (act  that  Cicero,  as 
an  Academic,  regarded  nothing  as  certain,  he  is  not  speaking  here  in  his  own  person, 
but  introduces  his  brother  Quintus  discoursing  upon  divination.  Quintus,  however,  as 
he  himself  confesses,  is  defending  in  this  book  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  divination,  and 
therefore  sustains  the  part  of  a  Stoic,  but  very  frequently  employs  those  argu- 
ments which  were  repudiated  by  the  Stoics  and  admitted  by  the  Platonists  alone. 
And  to  these  aiguroents  of  the  Platonic  school  belongs  the  very  one  here  drawn  from 
the  eternity  of  souls,  upon  which  he  mainly  relies  as  demonstrative  of  what  the  Stoics 
called  the  natural  species  of  divination.  Instead  of  Cicero,  therefore,  it  would  hare 
been  more  correct  to  have  ascribed  this  opinion  to  Plato.  It  is  Cicero's  habit,  let  me 
observe  by  the  way,  on  almost  all  occasions  to  tern  pet  the  austere  discipline  of  the 
Stoics  with  the  milder  precepts  of  Phito,  and  to  accommodate  to  his  own  arguments 
doctrines  borrowed  either  from  one  school  or  the  other.  Hence  in  those  places  where 
he  is  discoursing  according  to  the  Platonic  sense,  he  not  rarely  intermingles  some 
Stoical  tenet,  and  on  the  other  hand  when  arguing  upOn  Stoical  grounds,  he  very  fre- 
quently has  recourse  to  the  arguments  of  Plato :  a  habit  which  those  who  do  not 
attend  to,  are  Ikble  to  &11  into  error,  and  on  the  authority  of  Cicero  to  attribute  either 
to  the  Stoics  or  the  Platonists  what  was  altoge^er  foreign  to  the  ^principles  of  these 
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nothing  could  create  every  thing;  and  there  is  really  more  of 
substance,  that  is,  a  higher  degree  of  entity,  in  minds  and  souls^ 
conscious  self-moving  and  understanding  beings,  than  in  senseless 
matter,  or  inactive  bulk. 

But  forasmuch  as  this  doctrine  of  a  divine  creation  out  of  no- 
thing pre-existing  lies  under  no  small  prejudice  upon  this 
account,  because  it  is  so  generally  taken  for  granted,  that  none 
of  the  pagan  Theists,  who  are  supposed  to  have  kept  close  to 
the  simple  light  of  nature,  did  ever  acknowledge  in  the  Deity 
any  sucn  creative  power  out  of  nothing,  or  that  God  was  the 
cause  of  any  substance ;  we  must  of  necessity  here  declare  this^ 
how  common  soever  it  be,  to  be  a  great  mistake.  For  besides 
that  Plato,  in  his  Sophist,^  having  defined  the  efficient  or  effective 
power  in  general  after  this  manner:  UoinTiKriv  natrav  i^afisv 
tlvai  Svvajunvy  ^nc  av  alria  yiyvrirai  toIq  /dfj  wpSrspov  ovaiv 
vtjTBpov  ylyvBG^ai,  "  to  be  a  power  or  causality,  whereby  that 
which  was  not  before  was  afterwards  made  to  be;"  and  then 
dividing  this  efficiency  into  divine  and  human,  he  immediately 
subjoins  concerning  the  former :  Zoia  Srj  Travra,  &c.  fiwv  oAAov 
Ttvoc  v  &£oS  SrifiiovpyovvTOQ  <^{i(TOntv  v<TT^pov  yiyveff^ai  ir/txJrcpov 
ovK  oyro,  *'  Shall  we  not  then  say,  that  all  animals,  and  other  things, 
were  by  the  divine  efficiency  alone,  after  they  had  not  been 
made  to  be  ?"  Where  thus  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  Plato 
did  not  at  all  question  the  possibility  of  a  thing's  being  made 
out  of  nothing  in  this  sense ;  that  is,  brought  into  being,  after 
it  had  not  been,  by  a  divine  power.  But  because  it  may  be 
tiiought,  that  he  meant  this  no  further,  than  of  the  first 
compages  of  animals,  in  which  notwithstanding  every  thing, 
souls  and  all,  might  be  made  out  of  pre-existing  matter; 
we  shall  here  further  add,  what  in  his  Timaeus*  he  declareth 
concerning  the  soul:  T^v  ^v\fiv  ovx  wc  vvv  vtrripav  larc- 
^Hpovfiiv  XiyaiVf  ovTtjg  l/nij^^av^o-aro  Koi  6  daog  vewripavy  ov 
yap  av  ap^ao-doi  irp^fffivTepov  wrro  vtwripov  (Taafiv,  &  Si  Koi 
yeviffei  Koi  aptrn  Trporipav  Koi  irpeirjivTipav  T^u^iiv  aiifiaTog,  i>g 
C6(T7r<Jrrjv  Koi  ap^ovaav  ap^ofxivov  (rifv^irr-fiiTaTOy  "  That  God  did 
not  make  it  after  body,  and  junior  to  it ;  since  it  was  not  fit  that 
the  elder  should  be  ruled  or  governed  by  the  younger ;  but  he 
made  soul  before  body,  older  than  it,  and  superior  to  it,  as  well 
in  respect  of  time^  as  dignity.**  Which  notion  is  further  pursued 
by  him  in  his  tenth  De  Legibus:*  ^Op^utg  apa  koI  Kvptwg 
aXrj&lorara  re  Koi  rcXcwrara  6l/t)ijic<Jr£c  av  iSf(£v,  \pv\fiv  julIv 
Trporipav  yty ovivai  tnjjfJLarog  fifjuv'  (Twpa  Si  Sbvtbp6v  tb  ical  vorepov 

•  P.  168.  opp.  edit.  FicinL  On  this  and  the  other  passages  of  the  ancients  here 
quoted  we  shall  comment  ^below, 

•  P.  528.  opp.  In  this  passage,  however,  he  ^is  treating  of  the  soul  of  the  world 
and  not  of  souls  uniyersally. 

•  Page  669. 
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^X^C  apxoiftnic  apx<^/n6vov  koto  A4<riv,  "  Wherefore,  it  was 
rightly,  properly,  and  most  truly  affirmed  by  us,  that  soul  was 
made  first,  as  that  which  ruleth ;  but  body  afterward,  as  that 
which  is  to  be  ruled  and  governed  thereby."  From  whence 
alfio  he  draws  this  consectary  :  'Qg  el  ri  t^u;^?}  <ftavdii  irpKr^vripa 
auffjiaTOQ'  &<ra  Kai  to.  yl/v\iig  rciv  tov  awfiarog  i<TOiTO  vpstr^vrfpa* 
TpoTtoi  Kai  ^di)  ical  jSonXijacic  kai  Xoyitrfioi  Koi  So^ai  aXi|0ac, 
iwi^iXtial  T€  Koi  fiviifAaif  irp6r€pa  /iriKOvg  <rai/Ltaraii/  icai  vXarovg 
Koi  (iadovgy  £ii|  ycyovrfra  av,  dwkp  Koi  \pv\ri  ai^ixaTog,  "  That  if 
the  soul  be  older  than  the  body,  then  must  the  things  of  the  soul 
also  be  older  than  those  of  the  body ;  and  therefore  cogitation, 
and  the  several  species  of  it,  must  be,  in  order  of  nature,  not 
only  before  local  motion,  but  also  before  longitude,  latitude,  and 
profundity  of  bodies."  From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  Plato's 
first  yivifftg^  or  production  of  souk  by  God,  could  not  be  out  of 
any  pre-existing  body  or  matter,  they  being  affirmed  by  him  to 
be  before,  not  only  this  and  that  particular  body,  but  all  body 
whatsoever,  before  longitude,  latitude,  and  profundity.  Which 
may  be  further  confirmed  from  hence,  because  in  his  Sophist^ 
he  plainly  condemns  that  opinion  of  some,  rfiv  t//ux?jv  aurtiv 
aiofia  Ti  KBKTTiff^aiy  "  that  the  soul  itself  had  something  of  body 
in  it;"  and  he  often  elsewhere  declares  the  soul  to  be  incor- 
poreal It  is  certain  also,  that  not  only  Plato,  but  all  those 
other  pagan  philosophers  too,  who  asserted  the  incorporeity 
and  immortality  of  human  souls,  could  not  possibly  conceive 
souls  to  have  been  made  out  of  pre-existent  matter,  but  either 
I?  oiic  ovrcmv,  "  out  of  nothipg,"  they  being  not  eternal,  but 
haying  a  newness  of  being,  (as  Plato  hmiself  seemed  to  suppose ;) 
or  else  if  they  were  conceived  to  be  eternal  by  them,  (which 
was  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  iunior  Platonists,  yet)  to  have 
derived  their  whole  substance  from  the  Deity,  and  always  to 
depend  upon  it ;  as  eternal  light  would  depend  upon  an  eternal 
sun.  Plutarch  and  his  foUowers,  being  only  here  to  be  excepted, 
who  would  neither  have  souls  made  out  of  nothing  by  God,  nor 
yet  out  of  corporeal  matter  pre-existing,  (they  being  themselves 
incorporeal ;)  but  out  of  a  strange  commixture  of  the  substance 
of  God  himself  with  the  substance  of  a  certain  disorderly  soul, 
self-existent  and  uncreated ;  of  which  we  have  spoken  already. 
But  that  the  genuine  Platonists  did  universally  suppose  that  one 
substance  might  be  caused  by  another,  and  derive  its  whole 
being  from  it,  is  undeniably  evident  from  hence,  because  their 
second  divine  hypostasis  or  substance,  (though  eternal)  was 
according  to  them  derived  from  or  begotten  by  their  first,  and 
their  thiSi  hypostasis  or  substance  produced  both  from  the  first 
and  second;  and  other  inferior  orbs  of  being,  as  the  particular 
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souls  of  demons  and  men,  from  that  whole  trinity  of  divine 
hypostases  jointly  concurring.  And  as  for  matter  or  body 
itself,  it  is  -certain  also  that  Proclus  and  other  Platonists 
expressly  denied  it  to  have  been  ayiwnrovy  "  unmade"  or  "  self- 
ezistent,"  and  conceived  it  to  have  derived  it*  whole  being  from 
the  Deity;  who  accordingly  is  styled  by  Proclus,^  SppnToc 
aWla  Trig  fiX»?c>  "  the  ineffable  cause  of  matter."  In  like  manner 
have  we  already  shown,  that,  according  to  the  Chaldee  oracles, 
matter  itself  was  also  caused  or  produced  by  the  Deity,  to 
which  purpose  is  this  verse  cited  by  Proclus:^  "Ei^&tv  aSiiv 
dpaxFKU  yiveatc  woXwoikIXov  vXijc>  "From  whence  (that  is, 
from  the  Deity)  abundantly  springs  forth  the  generation  of  the 
multiform  matter."  The  metre  here  requiring  that  it  should  be 
read  aSijv,  and  not  apSijv,  as  it  is  in  Proclus'  copy.  Moreover, 
Jamblichus  hath  recorded  in  his  Mysteries,^  that  Hermes,  and 
the  old  Egyptian  theologers  likewise,  held  matter  not  to  be 
ayivvrrrovf  that  is  "  self-^ezistent,  unmade,"  or  "  underived"  from 
the  Deity,  but  to  have  been  caused  by  it*  Whence  does 
Proclus'^  conclude  it  probable,  that  Plato  was  of  the  same  per- 
suasion also ;  as  likewise  Orpheus  before  had  been,  he  deriving 
this,  as  is  supposed,  with  other  things,  from  the  Egyptians.  It 
is  true  indeed,  that  manv  of  these  philosophers  asserted  matter, 
souls,  and  the  whole  world,  to  have  been  eternal  without  begin- 
ning, and  consequently  not  created  iK  ovic  Svrcov,  in  that 
stricter  sense,  that  is,  out  of  an  antecedent  non-existence  in 
time.  Notwithstanding  which,  they  did  suppose  them  to  have 
received  their  whole  being  from  the  Deity,  and  to  have  de- 
pended on  it  every  jot  as  much,  as  if,  having  once  not  been, 
they  had  afterward  been  made  by  it.  And  that  which  gives  to 
any  substance  its  whole  being,  though  from  eternity,  so  that  it 
never  was  not ;  the  same  upon  supposition,  that  it  once  had  not 
been,  could  unquestionably  have  produced  it,  if  oiic  ovrcov,  "  out 
of  nothing,"  or  an  antecedent  non-existence.^ 

We  have  now  sufficiently  disproved  the  truth  of  that  assertion, 
that  *^  Nothing  could  be  made  out  of  nothing,"  in  the  atheistic 

7  Comment,  in  Timieum  Platonis^  lib.  2.  p.  116. 

*  Ibid.  p.  118.  This  verae  is  extant  in  the  Oracles  of  Zoroaster,  as  they  are  now 
edited,  y.  15.  p.  370.  in  the  fourth  book  of  Stanley's  Philosophia  Orientalis,  appended 
to  Le  Clerc's  Pneumatologia,  and  is  emended  from  Proclus  in  the  way  proposed  by 
Dr.  Cudworth.     We  shall  inquire  into  its  sense  below. 

*  De  Mysteriis  ^Egyptior.  sect.  6.  cap.  23.  p.  138.  sect.  8.  cap.  3.  p.  159. 

*  Thus  Hierocles  in  Photius :  Arifiiovpybv  Otbv  vpov^ifrrfitriv  6  ITX^rcuv  ird<rfic 
IjupavovQ  Tt  Kal  A^vovq  itoKOfffirifftv^  ix  fifiStvbc  vpovvoKsifiivov  ytyttnudvtjCf 
ac,  Plato  censuit  mundum  a  Deo  ex  nulld.  pnus  existente  materia  productum,  &c 

'®  Comm.  in  Timseum  Phit.  lib.  2,  On  this  subject  we  have  already  spoken  else- 
where. The  junior  Platonists  were  anxious  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  dissent  Irom 
their  master.  Hence,  not  only  Proclus,  but  Chalcidius  and  others  as  well,  spare  no 
efforts  to  make  it  appear  that  Phito  held  the  same  doctrine  as  themselves  on  the 
eternity  of  the  world. 

1  On  all  these  matters  we  shall  treat  expressly  below. 
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sense  thereof,  viz.  that  "Nothings  which  before  was  not, 
could  afterwards  possibly  be  made  to  be:**  though  this  should 
not  be  extended  so  far,  as  to  accidental  things  and  modifications, 
but  restrained  and  confined  only  to  substantials ;  **  That  no  sub- 
stance whatever  could  have  a  newness  of  being,  or  be  caused  by 
any,  other  substance:"  but  whatsoever  substantial  thing  any 
where  is  in  the  world,  the  same  did  exist  of  itself  from  eternity, 
and  independently  upon  any  thing  else ;  nothing  but  different 
modifications  being  made  or  produced.  Which  same  assertion 
has  been  also  sometimes  otherwise  thus  expressed :  ^^  Nothing  can 
be  made  but  out  of  pre-existing  substance;*'  the  meaning  hereof 
being  this,  that  nothmg  can  be  made  but  new  accidental  modifi- 
cations of  what  before  substantially  was;  no  substance  itself 
being  makeable  or  producible  by  any  other  substance,  neither  in 
time,  (so  as  to  have  a  newness  or  beginning  of  being)  nor  yet 
from  eternity.  Where  the  Atheists  and  some  others  taking  it 
^  for  granted  that  there  is  no  other  substance  besides  body,  or 
*  matter,  do  further  limit  and  restrain  the  sense  of  that  proposition 
in  this  manner:  ^^  Nothing  can  be  made  but  out  of  pre-existine 
matter;"  that  is,  nothing  can  be  made  but  out  of  corporetu 
substance  pre-existing.  An  idolum  specus*  (if  I  may  use  that 
language)  which  in  all  probability  had  its  first  original  chiefly 
from  men's  measuring  the  extent  of  all  power  by  £eir  produc- 
tion of  artificial  things.  Because  forsooth,  a  carpenter  or  archi- 
tect cannot  make  a  house  but  out  of  pre-existing  timber,  bricks, 
and  stones ;  nor  a  tailor  a  garment,  but  out  of  pre-existing  cloth ; 
nor  a  cook,  pudding  or  pies,  but  out  of  pre-existing  materials  or 
ingredients ;  that  ^erefore  no  power  whatsoever,  no,  not  that  of 
Gtxl  Almighty,  can  extend  any  further,  than  to  the  new-modify- 
ing of  pre-existent  matter,  but  not  to  the  production  or  causing 
of  any  substance.  We  shall  in  the  next  place  make  it  appear, 
that  were  this  assertion  true,  That  no  substance  or  real  entity, 
which  once  was  not,  could  be  caused  or  produced,  yet  would  it 
notwithstanding,  of  the  two,  more  impugn  atheism,  than  theism 
«(it  being  possible  for  falsehoods,  though  not  for.  truths,  to  dis- 
agree) K>rasmuch  as  the  Atheists  do  bring  more  out  of  nothing, 
or  non-existence,  than  the  Theists  do ;  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  make  this  an  objection  against  theism.  For  though,  according 
to  the  true  and  genuine  theology,  GxkI,  or  a  perfect  Being,  be 
supposed  to  be  the  only  necessary  self-existent  thing,  ana  the 
cause  of  all  other  substance,  and  consequently  to  have  produced 
all  imperfect  things,  not  only  souls,  but  also  matter  itself,  1^  ovk 
ovTwVi  **  out  of  nothing,'*  or  an  antecedent  non-existence ;  yet  is 
there,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  human  understandings,  a 

*  Lord  Bacon  it  it  well  known,  applied  this  appellation  to  a  certain  clasi  of  popular 
opinioniL 
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ladtade  in  theism.  Wherefore  some  there  are,  who  though 
imposed  upon  by  that  "idolum  specus,"  or  imprisoned  in  it. 
That  "  nothing  can  possibly  be  made  but  out  of  pre-existing 
matter,"  by  the  new  modincation  thereof;  do  notwithstanding 
devoutly  worship  a  Deity,  according  to  their  notion  of  it,  a  per- 
fectly understanding  Being  unmade ;  though  not  the  creator  of 
matter,  yet  the  maker  of  the  whole  world  out  of  it,  and  the 
supreme  governor  of  the  same  ;  they  thus  supposing  two  princi- 
ples in  the  universe,  an  active  and  a  passive  one,  God  and  Matter.' 
jBesides  which,  it  is  not  impossible  for  others  to  think,  that 
though  matter  or  body  be  not  the  only  substance,  but  human 
souls  are  incorporeal,  yet  the  substance  of  these  souls  was  not 
created  out  of  nothing,  no  more  than  that  of  body,  but  they 
were  made  either  out  of  some  pre-existing  common  soul,  (as  their 
intelligible  matter)  or  out  of  the  substance  of  the  Deity  itself; 
or  else  existed  of  themselves  from  eternity  unmade :  and  yet 
nevertheless  may  these  acknowledge  one  supreme  understandmg 
Being  self-existent  also,  though  neither  the  creator  of  matter, 
nor  of  souls,  vet  the  supreme  governor  and  orderer  of  alL  And 
it  is  certain  that  Plutarch's  God  was  no  better  than  than  this; 
and  yet  was  that  Pagan  notwithstanding,  a  devout  religionist 
in  his  kind,  as  weU  as  a  hearty  moralist.  And  such  a  theism  or 
theology,  as  either  of  those  forementioned,  (though  not  genuine 
and  sincere,  but  imperfect  and  mongrel  things)  would  perhaps  be 
to  the  Atheists  little  less  troublesome  and  uneasy,  than  the  truth. 
Thus  have  we  shown  that  this  principle,  ^^  That  nothing  can  come 
out  of  nothing,"  or  be  made,  otherwise  than  out  of  pre-existing 
substance  or  matter,  though  it  be  indeed  contradictious  to  the 
true  and  genuine  theology,  yet  is  it  not  absolutely  inconsis- 
tent with  all  manner  of  religion  ;  there  being  certain  spurious  or 
imperfect  forms  of  theism  built  upon  this  foundation.  But  now, 
on  the  contrary,  we  shall  make  it  manifest,  that  this  very  prin- 
ciple made  use  of  by  the  Atheists,  is  in  truth  and  reality  contra- 
dictious to  all  manner  of  atheism,  and  destructive  of  the  same ; 
the  Atheists  universally  generating  and  corrupting  real  entities 
and  substantial  things,  that  is,  proaucing  them  out  of  nothing,  or 
non-existence,  and  reducing  them  to  nothing  again :  forasmuch 
as  they  make  all  things  whatsoever,  the  bare  substance  of  matter 
only  excepted,  (which  to  them  is  either  no  determinate  thing,  or 
else  nothing  but  mere  bulk,  or  resisting  and  divisible  mngi^tude) 
to  come  out  of  nothing,  and  to  go  to  nothing.  Thus  does 
Aristotle,^  in  a  place  before  cited,  declare  the  atheistic  sense : 

'  Among  whom  are  to  be  reckoned  not  a  few  of  the  later  Christians,  and  especially 
of  those  who  subject  all  religion  to  the  empire  of  reason.  But  as  will  be  shown  below, 
even  the  earlier  church  was  not  altogether  free  from  such  men. 

*  De  Ckelo,  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  p.  668.  torn.  1.  opp.  But  I  am  almost  convinced  that 
thb  passage  of  Aristotle  Is  but  little  calculated  either  to  adorn  or  strengthen  the  cause 
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£!<rl  yap  riV€C>  ol  fatriv  oiSiv  aylvvrfrov  elvai  tcJv  wpay/iaTtjjv, 
aXAa  iravra  ylyvBtrOai,  **  There  are  certain  men  wlio  affirm  that 
nothing  is  unmade,  but  all  things  generated  or  made."    Whose 

here  maintained  by  Dr.  Cud  worth.  To  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  more  correct 
opinion  upon  the  question,  I  shall  transcribe  the  entire  passage.  Thus  then,  the  chief 
of  the  Peripatetics :  Eitri  y&Q  rtvfc,  oi  ^aaiv  Miv  ^ykvvrirov  tlvai  rvv  irpav- 
fAartmr,  AXXd  iravra  yiyvtfr^av  ytvofitva  dk,  tA  fikp  d^pdapra  diafjdvtiVf  rd  ci 
-srdXiV  ^tip€<r^ai'  ftdXtirra  fikv  ol  irep2  rbv  *B.<rioiov  dra  Sk  cat  rdv  dfXXoiv, 
ol  rpwroi  ^vffioKoyTfffavrtQ'  ol  ik,  rd  fikv  dXka  vdvra  yivta^ai  rt  ^<ri  gal 
p€ty,  ilvai  di  iraywc  oifdkv  tv  ik  rt  fUvov  viro/iivtiv,  14  oi  ravra  tr&vra 
^TatTxmkaril^ifT^ai  tri^vKtv  ^vif  loiKafTi,  PovXia^tu  Xiytiv  dXXot  re  xoXXo^,  xal 
HpdjcXctroc  i  'E0^<noc,  "  There  are  some  who  affirm  that  nothing  is  unmade,  but 
that  all  things  are  made  or  generated :  and  that  of  things  generated,  some  remain  un- 
corrupted,  others  are  corrupted.  So  espedally  Hesiod,  and  afiter  him  the  first  physi- 
ologists. Others  assert  tlmt  all  the  rest  of  things  are  generated  and  flow,  and  none  of 
them  is  firm  and  stable  ;  but  that  one  alone  is  permanent,  out  of  which  all  the  others 
are  produced  by  transformations :  which  seems  to  be  what  Heraclitus,  the  Ephesian, 
aa  well  la  many  others,  meant  to  say.^  In  this  passage,  it  is  evident  that  Aristotle 
-speaks  of  two  opinions  of  the  ancients,  on  the  generation  and  origin  of  all  things, 
although  he  is  not  sufficiently  clear  in  his  distinction  of  them,  or  so  apt  in  the  choice  of 
his  terms,  as  became  a  philosopher  whose  object  was  the  instruction  of  others.  One  he 
states  to  be  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that  all  things  are  generated,  and  that  of 
these  some  are  permanent  and  others  corrupted.  It  would  have  been  difficult  at  this 
day  to  ascertain  from  his  words  the  nature  of  this  dogma,  if  he  ha'd  not  declared  it  by 
adducing  the  example  of  Hesiod.  Now  Hesiod,  as  is  manifest  from  his  Theogony, 
supposed  that  all  things  were  generated  from  Chaos  and  Night,  not  excepting  even  the 
gods,  but  that  the  gods,  though  produced  in  the  same  way  as  all  other  things,  are 
immortal,  and  never  perish.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  first  class  here  introduced 
by  Aristotle,  are  those  who  formerly  believed  not  only  the  principles  and  elements  of 
things  and  everything  compounded  of  them,  but  the  whole  race  of  the  gods  also,  to  be 
the  ofl&pring  of  Chaos,  and  nevertheless,  invested  the  gods  with  immortality.  Those 
who  in. time  past  entertained  this  most  foolish  and  absurd  opinion,  or  who  entertain  it 
at  the  present  day  (for  the  sect  is  not  wholly  extinct,  but  still  lingers  among  the 
Japanese,  Chinese,  and  other  Eastern  nations)  however  religious  and  pious  they  may 
wish  to  appear,  are  in  reality  Atheists,  and  utterly  subvert  the  first  principles  of  all  true 
religion.  The  other  cUuis  mentioned  by  Aristotle  consists  of  those  who  imagine  one 
stable,  constant,  and  eternal  nature,  whose  various  modifications  produce  all  the  rest  of 
things,  which  possess  no  stability,  but  perpetually  flow,  or  are  generated,  changed  and 
finally  dissolved.  Among  these  he  reckons  Heraclitus,  the  Ephesian.  The  nature  of 
this  doctrine  is  (ess  difficult  to  understand.  They  suppose  namely  that  the  only  sub- 
stance in  existence  is  matter,  and  that  probably  animate,  and  that  all  other  things  that 
are  produced  are  nothing  more  than  its  various  dispositions  and  modifications.  On  the 
whole,  this  theory  does  not  appear  to  vary  very  materially  firom  the  one  either  invented 
or  revived  in  the  last  century  by  Spinoza.  But  it  differs  from  Hesiod*s  opinion  in  two 
respects.  For  in  the  first  place*  Hesiod  supposes  ihe  elements  of  all  things  to  have  been 
intermixed  formerly  with  each  other,  and  aherwards  at  some  finite  time,  and  by  some 
undefined  process,  disjoined  and  separated  ;  but  the  others  repudiate  Uiis  chaos,  and 
acknowledge  only  one  simple  and  stable  cnatter,  which  transformed  itself  into  a  thou- 
sand shapes  firom  all  eternity.  Again,  Hesiod  considers  that  a  portion  of  generated 
things  are  permanent,  and  return  not  again  to  their  original  elements ;  whereas,  these 
assert  all  things  to  flow,  and  whatever  is  generated  to  be  also  doomed  to  corruption. 
But  whether  or  not  besides  this  one  matter,  f^m  which  they  educed  all  things,  they 
held  the  existence  of  a  certain  mind,  controlling  the  motions  of  matter  and  presiding 
over  the  universe,  is  neither  intimated  here  by  Ariistotle,  nor  is  the  present  an  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  inquire.  On  Heraclitus*  philosophy  we  have  offered  some  remarks 
above,  chap.  4.  Having  illustrated  and  explained  this  somewhat  obscure  passage  of 
Aristotle,  which  I  think  will  not  be  altogether  an  unprofitable  labour,  we  shall  have 
little  difficulty  in  showing  in  what  respects  the  learned  Doctor  has  here  displayed,  less 
than  bis  usual  sagacity.  I.  First  of  all,  he  is  mistaken  in  confounding  these  two 
opinions,  which  Anstotle  speaks  of  as  distinct,  with  each  other  and  supposing  that  the 
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sense  is  afterwards  more  distinctlj  thus  proposed  by  him :  Ti 
fiiv  aXka  ylyviffdal  t6  koI  peivy  tlvai  Si  waydog  qvSIv*  ev  Si  ri 
fi6vov  inrofxivBiVy  i^  ov  ravra  wavra  ftCTa<TX1M«^^^€<y^<*4  wiij>VKtv, 
"That  all  other  things  are  generated  and  flow,  and  none 
of  them  firmly  is,  fthey  being  perpetually  educed  out  of 
nothing,  and  reducea  to  nothmg)  but  that  there  is  only- 
one  thing,  which  remaineth ;  namely,  that  out  of  which  all 
the  other  are  made,  by  the  transformation  thereof."  Which 
one  thing  fto  wit,  matter)  as  the  same  Aristotle  further 
adds,  they  affirmed  to  be  the  only  substance,  and  from  eternity 
unmade ;  but  all  other  tilings  whatsoever,  being  but  iraOti  kqI 
iK^ig  Koi  StaO  au^y  "passions,  affections,  and  dispositions"  thereof^ 
ylyveaOai  Ka.  \b6dpfa0ai  awBip&Ktgy  **to  be  generated  and  cor- 
rupted infinitely ;  that  is,  to  be  produced  out  of  nothing,  or 
non-existence,  and  reduced  again  to  nothing  without  end  And 
doubtless  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  that  passage  in  Plato's 
tenth  De  Legibus,^  not  understock  by  the  Liatin  interpreters ; 

latter  words,  which  treat  of  a  widelj  different  doctrine,  are  a  mere  explication  of  the 
former.  II.  Aristotle  ascribes  neither  opinion  to  Atheists.  The  former  one»  namely, 
that  of  Hesiod,  is  hostile  to  all  true  religion,  as  we  have  already  acknowledged,  although 
Aristotle  does  not  by  any  means  say  so:  and  yet  Dr.  Cud  worth  himself  defends  Hesiod 
in  other  places,  and  supposes  him  to  have  del^hted  in  the  notion  of  a  supreme  Being. 
The  other  dogma,  foul  and  deformed  though  it  be,  and  connected  with  inferences 
highly  injurious  to  God,  is  not  of  that  wicked  character  that  none  but  an  Atheist  and 
contemner  of  God  can  entertain  it :  nay,  he  himself  contends  in  other  places,  that 
Heraclitus  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  less  genuine  Theists.  To  state  my  own 
candid  opinion.  Dr.  Cudworth  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  quote  the  entire  passage 
of  Aristotle,  lest  the  names  of  Heraclitus  and  HesiQd,  to  whose  reputation  he  is  a  well- 
wisher,  should  interfere  with  his  present  purpose.  For  he  wishes  to  make  it  appear 
that  Aristotle  is  recounting  the  opinions  of  Atheists  in  that  passage.  III.  The  remark 
which  fellows,  that  those^who  are  stated  to  have  acknowledged  but  one  immutable 
nature,  believed  all  the  rest  of  things  to  be  its  xo^q,  HKhq  and  ^ia^l<rctc,  **  passions, 
afiections,*'  and  **  dispositions,"  and  so  on,  is  not  borrowed  from  Aristotle,  who  has 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  part  quoted,  but  added  in  explanation  by  himself.  lY.  If 
Aristotle  were  recording  no  other  opinion  than  that  of  downright  Atheists  alone,  stiU 
the  passage  would  be  of  little  or  no  importance  as  respect  the- design  of  our  author, 
who  is  bent  upon  proving  the  doctrine  of  atheism  to  be  wholly  indefensible,  except 
upon  the  admission  that  "  something  can  come  out  of  nothing.**  But  this  is  by  no 
means  evident  from  the  feet  that  they  refer  all  things  to  matter.  By  the  laws  of  con- 
secutive reasoning  indeed,  such  an  inference  may  be  deduced  fh>m  it,  and  is  clearly  so 
deduced  by  the  learned  Doctor  afterwards ;  bu(  this  passage,  were  it  even  such  as  he 
describes  it,  does  not  in  the  least  fedlitate  this  conclusion,  which  depends  upon  reason 
alone,  and  upon  no  authority,  either  of  Aristotle  or  any  one  else.  There  is  no  one  who 
holds  the  memory  and  character  of  this  great  man  in  higher  estimation  than  myself, 
but  where  I  find  him  betraying  proofs  of  human  infirmity,- 1  should  deem  it  an  aban- 
donment of  my  own  duty  to  suffer  others  to  be  misled  by  them. 

^  P.  665.  opp.  But  here  again  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  offer.  It  is  certain  that 
Plato  is  here  treating  of  the  opinion  of  Atheists  and  the  enemies  of  all  piety  and 
religion :  which  is  abundantly  evident  from  his  succeeding  words.  But,  L  I  cannot 
see  the  reason  why  this  passage  has  been  appealed  to  :  for  as  fer  as  I  have  the  feculty 
of  judging,  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  use  towards  explaining  the  opinion  of  Atheists. 
Every  body  well  knows,  without  requiring  to  be  told  so  by  Plato,  that  they  all  entertain 
the  hypothesis  here  ascribed  to  them  ;  nor,  unless  absolutely  insane,  can  they  possibly 
entertain  any  other.  Whoever  repudiates  God,  must  necessarily  come  down  to  the 
opinion  that  nature,  chance  and  art  are  the  efiScient  causSB^of  things  ;  although  they 
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Trhere  being  to  represent  the  atheistic  hypothesis  of  the  system  of 
the  universe,  he  diseovereth  their  grand  arcanum,  and  that,  which 
they  accounted,  tro^iiraTov  airavroiv  X6yMv,  "the  wisest  and 
most  mysterious  of  all  doc.trines,''  after  this  manner :  Aiyov<Ti  vov 
rivig  itg  vavra  i(n\  ra  vpaypLora  yiyv6fitva  Koi  ycvojucva,  Koi 
yBvria6fiiiva'  ra  filv  ^itniy  ra  8l  rixvy,  ra  8l  8ia  t^vijc,  **  Cer- 
tain men  affirm,  that  all  things  are  made,  and  have  been  made, 
and  will  be  made ;  some  by  nature,  and  some  by  art,  and  some 
by  fortune  or  chance.*  For  unquestionably  here,  Plato's, 
Aiyov<Ti  vov  nvlg  wg  iravra  itrri  ra  vpayfinra  yiyv6fiev<h  **  Cer- 
tain men  affirm,  that  all  things  are  generated  or  made,"  &c  is 
the  very  same  with  Aristotles,  E{<rl  yap  rivig,  o?  ^airiv,  ovSlv 
iyiwnrov  ilvai  rwv  vpayfiarwVy  aXXa  iravra  y(yvBaOai,  **  Cer- 
tain men  affirm,  that  there  is  nothing  unmade,  but  that  all  things 
are  made  or  generated."     And  perhaps  this  of  Aristotle's  was 

are  not  obliged  to  adopt  the  same  method  of  explainiog  it.  II.  What  the  learned 
Doctor  means  bj  saying,  that  the  Latin  interpreters  of  Plato  have  not  understood  this 
passage,  I  know  not ;  certainly  the  words  are  so  plain  and  intelligible,  that  no  person 
even  moderately  versed  in  the  Greek  language  can  easily  make  a  mistdie  in  translating 
them.  I  cannot  say  how  Serranus  may  have  rendered  it,  as  at  present  I  have  not 
bis  version  at  hand  ;  but  the  interpretation  of  Ficinus  very  closely  resembles  his  own : 
Res  omnes,  nonnulli  aiunt,  qute  fiunt,  qua  future,  quaeque  ladm  sunt,  vel  natura,  vel 
fbrtnna,  vel  arte  fieri,  **  Some  say,  that  all  things,  which  are  made,  and  will  be  made, 
and  have  been  made,  are  made  either  by  nature,  or  by  chance,  or  by  art."  III.  That 
these  words  of  Plato  express  the  same  sentiment  as  is  contained  in  the  passage  adduced 
from  Aristotle,  would  never  have  been  stated  by  the  learned  Doctor,  had  he  carefully 
inspected  both  at  the  time.  Aristotle,  as  we  have  clearly  shown  before,  is  glancing  at 
the  opinion  of  Hesiod  and  the  ancient  physiologers,  who  foolishly  imagined  the  whole 
nature  of  things,  not  even  the  gods  excepted,  to  be  the  offspring  of  Chaos  ;  whereas, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Plato  himself,  those  who  are  represented  as  believing  all 
things  to  have  been  generated  by  nature,  chance  and  art,  were  fiir  from  entertaining 
this  opinion.  For  they  affirmed,  that  the  four  elements,  fire,  water,  earth,  air,  exist  by 
**  nature  and  chance:  ^  Uvp,  xal  ^Sutp,  koi  yiiv,  Kai  ikpa,  ^vau  ir&vra  eZvai,  Kai 
rvxv  ^<ri,  ibid.  p.  666.  In  associating  tvxv  and  ^{ftriQ,  and  making  these  the 
causes  of  the  four  elements,  which  constitute  all  things,  they  seem  to  have  meant,  that 
^V9tij  or  by  nature,  there  existed  from  all  eternity  a  rude  and  undigested  mass  or 
chaos;  and  that  it  was  brought  to  pass  r^xv*  ^^  ^7  chance,  or  it  fortuitously  happened, 
that  things  which  before  lay  in  confusion  and  disorder  were  separated,  and  each 
assigned  its  own  fit  and  suitable  place.  Those  who  suppose  that  chaos  formerly  existed, 
and  that  God  took  no  part  in  disposing  it,  cannot  help  entertaining  this  idea  of  the 
origin  of  the  world.  They  ascribed  the  subsequent  construction  and  fiibrication  of  all 
other  natural  bodies,  the  sun,  moon,  men,  animals,  to  rOxn  or  chance,  and  excluded 
God  from  the  work  altogether :   OSrw  yiytvfiKivai  r6v  re  ohpavhv  8\ov  leal  ir&VTa 

kir6<ra  mar  oitpavbv^  Kai  Z,&cl,  Kai  ^vTd oicid  rkxvriv,  &\Xd  fi/tnt  Kai  rdxy, 

**  That  in  this  manner  the  entire  heaven,  and  all  things  that  are  in  it,  as  also  animals 

and  plants were  produced  ;  not  by  art,  but  by  nature  and  chance."    Where,  let 

it  be  observed,  the  word  oifpavbc  signifies  the  whole  univerae  of  things,  a  sense  in 
whidi  it  is  often  used  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  What  things  they  referred  to  art,  is 
self-evident.  So  far  there  seems  to  be  no  great  disparity  between  the  doctrines  of 
Uesiod  and  the  Atheists  reprehended  by  Plato  ;  but  as  respects  the  gods  they' are 
manifestly  difierent.  For  Hesiod  believed  in  the  existence  of  gods,  produced  like  the 
rest  of  things  firom  chaos,  and  lasting  to  infinity ;  whereas  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
assented  to  by  the  Atheists  of  Plato,  who  asserted  that  all  gods  are  introduced  by  art  and 
laws,  that  is,  they  denied  their  existence  altogether  :  QtoiiCy  &  fJiaKdpu,  ilpai  trpStrov 
fatriv  ohroi  rix^i  oit  6i)9t^  dXXd  run  vS/wiSt  "  They  assert,  my  friend,  tliat  the 
gods  exist  not  by  nature,  but  only  by  art  and  certain  laws."* 
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taken  out  of  that  of  Plato's :  which  yet  nevertheless  is  so  to  be 
understood,  as  it  is  afterwards  explained  by  Aristotle ;  all  things 
whatsoever,  the  bare  substance  of  matter  only  excepted.  Where- 
fore it  is  certain,  that  either  there  is  no  real  entity  in  the  whole 
world,  besides  the  bare  substance  o^  matter;  that  is,  besides  divisible 
and  separable  extension,  or  resisting  magnitude,  and  consequently 
that  life  and  cogitation,  sense  and  consciousness,  reason  and  under- 
standing, all  our  own  minds,  and  personalities,  are  no  real  entities; 
or  else  that  there  are,  according  to  the  atheistic  hypothesis,  real 
entities  produced  out  of  nothing,  and  reduced  to  nothing  again. 
Whereas  Theists  suppose  all  the  greatest  perfections  in  the  uni- 
verse, as  life  and  understanding,  to  have  been  eternal  and  unmade 
in  a  perfect  Being,  the  Deity,  and  neither  brought  out  of  nothing 
or  non-existence,  nor  reducible  to  nothing ;  only  imperfect  beings 
to  have  been  made  out  of  nothing,  or  produced  out  of  non-exist- 
tence,  by  this  one  perfect  Being  or  Deity :  the  Atheists,  on  the 
contrary,  supposing  the  lowest  and  most  imperfect  of  all  beings, 
matter,  bulk,  or  divisible  and  resisting  extension,  to  be  the  only 
self-existent  and  unmade  thing,  conclude  all  the  greatest  perfec- 
tions in  the  universe,  life,  cogitation  and  understanding,  to  be 
made  out  of  nothing  or  non-existence,  as  also  to  be  reduced 
to  nothing  again.  Indeed  the  hylozoic  Atheists,  being  sen- 
sible somewhat  of  this  inconvenience  of  making  all  life  and 
understanding  out  of  nothing,  and  that  there  must  of  necessity 
be  some  fundamental  life  and  perception,  which  is  not  accidental 
but  substantial,  and  which  was  never  generated,  and  cannot  be 
corrupted,  have  therefore  attributed  a  Kind  of  life  and  perception 
to  all  matter,  as  such.  Notwithstanding  which,  even  these  also, 
forasmuch  as  they  deny  to  matter  animal  sense  and  conscious- 
ness, suppose  all  animal  life  or  sense,  and  conscious  understand- 
ing, to  be  generated  and  corrupted,  produced  out  of  nothing,  and 
reduced  to  nothing  again.  Neither  can  life,  cogitation,  and 
understanding,  be  reckoned  amongst  the  modes  of  matter,  that  is, 
of  magnitude,  or  divisible  and  antitypous  extension,  since  they 
may  be  conceived  without  the  same ;  whereas  modes  cannot  be 
conceived  without  their  substance.  Standing,  sitting,  and  walk- 
ing, cannot  be  conceived  without  a  body,  and  that  fitly  organized 
too ;  and  therefore  are  they  nothing  but  different  modes  of  such 
a  body.  When  that  human  body,  which  before  did  stand,  doth 
afterwards  sit,  or  walk,  no  man  can  think,  that  here  is  the  mira- 
culous production  of  any  new  real  entity  out  of  nothing ;  nor 
when  the  same  matter,  which  was  square  or  cubical,  is  made 
spherical  or  cylindrical.  But  when  there  is  life  and  understand- 
ing, which  was  not  before,  then  is  there  unquestionably  a  new 
real  entity  produced.  But  the  Democritic  and  Epicurean  Athe- 
ists tliemselves,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  atomic  physiology, 
acknowledge  no  other  modes  of  matter  or  body,  but  only  more 
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or  less  magnitude  of  parts,  figure,  site,  motion,  or  rest.  And 
upon  this  very  account  do  thej  explode  qualities,  considered  as 
entities  really  distinct  from  these  modes ;  because,  in  the  gene- 
ration and  alteration  of  them,  there  would  be  real  entities  made 
out  of  nothing,  or  without  a  cause;  whereupon  they  resolve 
these  qualities  into  mechanism  and  f^cy.  But  life,  cogitation 
and  understanding,  are  things  which  have  more  real  entity  in 
them,  and  can  no  way  be  solved  by  mechanism  and  fancy; 
wherefore  undoubtedly  they  are  no  modes  of  matter  or  body, 
but  attributes  of  another  kind  of  substance  incorporeal.  All 
cogitative  beings,  especially  human  souls,  and  personalities,  are 
unquestionably  substantial  things ;  and  yet  do  the  Atheists  bring 
these,  and  consequently  themsdves  out  of  nothing,  or  non-exist- 
ence, and  reduce  them  to  nothing  again.  The  conclusion  is,  that 
these  yery  Atheists,  who  contend  against  Theiste,  that  "  Nothing 
can  be  made  out  of  nothing,"  do  themselves  bring  all  things  out 
of  nothing  or  non-existence,  and  perpetually  reduce  them  to 
nothing  again;  according  to  whose  principles,  as  once  there. was 
no  life  nor  understanding  at  all-in  the  universe,  so  may  there  be 
none  again.  They  who  deny  a  God,  because  there  can  be  no 
creative  power  belonging  to  any  thing,  do  themselves  notwith- 
standing attribute  to  matter  (though  a  mere  passive,  sluggish, 
and  inactive  thing)  a  creative  power  of  things  substantial  (as 
human  souls  and  personalities)  out  of  nothing.  And  thus  is  that 
formidable  argument  of  the  Atheists,  that  there  can  be  no  God, 
because  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing,  not  only  proved  to 
be  false,  but  also  retorted  upon  these  Atheists  themselves,  they 
bringing  all  things  besides  senseless  and  unqualified  matter  out 
of  nothing. 

We  have  now  declared,  first,  in  what  sense  this  proposition  is 
imquestionably  true,  that  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing, 
or  come  from  nothing,  viz.  causally,  that  nothing,  which  before 
was  not,  could  afterward  be  made  without  a  cause,  and  a  suffi- 
cient cause.  Or  more  particularly  these  three  ways ;  first,  that 
nothing,  which  before  was  not,  could  afterward  be  brouffht  into 
being  by  itself,  or  without  an  efficient  cause.  Secondly,  that 
nothmg,  which  once  was  not,  could  be  made  or  produced  effici- 
ently by  any  thing,  which  had  not  at  least  equal  perfectioti  in 
it,  and  a  sufficient  active  or  productive  power ;  and  consequently 
that  no  new  substance  can  be  made,  but  by  a  perfect  Being, 
which  only  is  substantially  emanative.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  that 
when  things  are  made  out  of  pre-existing  matter,  as  in  artificial 
productions  and  natural  generations,  tliere  can  be  no  new  real 
entity  produced,  but  only  different  modifications  of  what  before 
substantially  was ;  the  material  cause,  as  such,  efficiently  pro- 
ducing nothing.  Ajid  thus  was  this  axiom  understood  by  Cicero, 
that  "  Nothing  could  be  made  out  of  nothing,"  viz.  causally,  in 
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his  book  De  Fato,^  where  he  reprehendeth  Epicnrus  for  endea- 
vouring to  avoid  fate,  and  to  establish  liberty  of  will  by  that 
absurd  fluent  of  atoms  declining  uncertainly  from  the  perpen* 
dicular.     Nee  cum  hsBC  ita  sint,  est  causa,  cur  Epicurus  fatum 
extimescat,  et  ab  atomis  petat  pra&sidium,  easque  de  via  deducat ; 
et  uno  tempore  suscipiat  res  duas  inenodabUes,  unam,  ut  sine 
ca^iak  fiat  aliquid,  ex  quo   existit,  ut  de  mhilo  quippiam  fiat; 
quod  nee  ipsi,  nee  cuiquam  physico  placet,  *^  Nor  is  there  for  aU 
that  any  reason,  why  Epicurus  should  be  so  much  afraid  of  fate, 
and  seek  refuge  in  atoms,  he  supposing  them,  in  their  infinite 
descents,  to  decline  uncertainly  from  the  perpendicular,  and  lay- 
ing this  as  a  foundation  for  liberty  of  will ;  whereby  he  plunged 
himself  at  once  into  two  inextricable  difiiculties,  the  first  whereof 
was  the  supposing  of  something  to  be  made  without  a  caus^  or, 
which  is  all  one,  out  of  nothing ;  a  thin^  that  will  neither  be 
allowed  by  any  physiologer,  nor  could   Epicurus'  himself  be 
pleased  or  satisfied  therewith."     The  reason  whereof  is,  because 
it  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  atomic  philosophy,  that 
"  Nothing  (in  this  sense)  could  be  made  out  of  nothing."    More- 
over, we  have  in  the  next  place  declared,  in  what  other  sense 
this  proposition;  that  *'  Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing,"  ir 
false,  namely,  when  this  "out  of  nothing"  is  not  taken  cai^ally, 
but  so  as  to  simiify  the  terminus  from  which ;  that  nothing  can 
be  made  out  of  an  antecedent  non-existence :  that  no  real  entity 
or  substance,  which  before  was  not,  could  by  any  power  whatso- 
ever be  afterwards  brought  into  being :   or,  that  nothing  can 
possibly  be  made,  but  out  of  something  pre-existing,  b^  the  new 
modification  thereof.     And  it  appears  from  that  of  Cicero,  that 
the  true  and  genuine  sense  of  this  proposition,  De  nihilo  nihil 
fit  (according  to  the  mind  of  those  ancient  phvsiologers,  who  laid 
so  great  stress  thereupon),  was  not,  that  nothing  could  by  any 
power  whatsoever  be  brought  out  of  non-existence  into  being ; 
but  only,  that  "  nothing  could  be  made  without  a  cause."    Nor 
did  they  here  by  "  cause  "  mean  the  material  only,  in  this  sense, 
as  if  nothing  could  possibly  be  made,  but  out  of  pre-existing 
matter ;  Epicurus  being  taxed  by  Cicero  for.introducmg  that  his 
third  motion  of  atoms,  or  clinamen  principiorum,^  out  of  nothing, 
or  without  an  efi&cient  cause ;   as  indeed  all  motion  also  was,  to 
those  atomic  Atheists,  in  this  sense,  from  nothing.^    Neyerdie- 

•  Cap.  9.  8273.  torn.  9.  opp. 

7  Vid.  Lucret.  De  Reram  Natuis,  lib.  2.  yen.  292.  p.  216. 

*  If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  Dr.  Cudworth  deduces  more  from  this  passage  than 
the  legitimate  rules  of  consecution  will  permit.  For  he  supposes  it  to  prove.  I.  That 
according  to  the  ancient  phjsiologers,  the  proposition,  **  Nothing  out  of  nothing,**  meant 
only,  that  **  nothing  is  made  without  a  cause."  But  though  it  is  phiin  enough  from 
these  words,  that  they  did  sometimes  attach  such  a  sense  to  it,  still  it  is  not  equally 
clear  that  they  never  understood  it  in  any  other.  II.  It  is  apparent,  he  thinks, 
fitim  the  same  passage^  that  by  the  word  oaute  they  did  not  always  mean  matter  only; 
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less,  we  have  also  showed,  that  if  this  proposition,  **  Nothing  out 
of  nothing,**  in  that  atheistic  sense  (as  levelled  against  a  Deity) 
were  true ;  yet  would  it  of  the  two  more  impugn  atheism  itself, 
than  it  does  theism ;  the  Atheists  generating  and  corrupting  all 
things,  the  substance  of  matter  only  except^,  all  life,  sense  and 
understanding,  human  souls,  minds  and  personalities,  they  pro- 
ducing these,  and  consequently  themselves,  out  of  nothing,  and 
resolving  them  all  to  nothing  again.  We  shall  now,  in  the  third 
and  last  place,  make  it  manifest,  that  the  Atheists  do  not  only 
bring  real  entities,  and  substantial  things,  out  of  nothing  in  the 
second  sense,  that  is,  out  of  an  antecedent  non-existence  (which 
yet  is  a  thin^  possible  only  to  God,  or  a  perfect  Being^,  but  also 
that  they  bring  them  out  of  nothing  in  the  absolutely  impossible 
sense;  that  is,  suppose  them  to  h&  made  without  a  cause,  or 
**  nothing  to  be  the  cause  of  something." 

But  we  must  prepare  the  way  hereunto,  by  setting  down,  first, 
a  brief  and  compendious  sum  of  the  whole  atheistic  hypothesis. 
The  Atheists  therefore,  who  contend,  that  nothing  can  be  made, 
but  only  new  accidents,  or  modifications  of  pre-existing  sub- 
stance ;  taking  it  for  granted,  that  there  is  no  other  substance 
besides  body  or  matter,  do  conclude  accordingly,  that  nothing 
can  be  made,  but  out  of  pre-existing  matter  or  body.  And 
then  they  add  hereunto,  that  matter  being  the  only  substance, 
the  only  unmade  self-existent  thing,  whatsoever  else  is  in  the 
world,  besides  the  bare  substance  of  this  matter,  was  made  out 
of  it,  or  produced  by  it  So  that  there  are  these  three  things 
contained  m  the  atheistic  hypothesis ;  First,  that  no  substance 
can  be  made  or  caused  by  any  thing  else,  but  only  new  modifi- 
cations. Secondly,  that  matter  or  body  is  the  only  substance; 
and  therefore  whatsoever  is  made,  is  made  out  of  pre-existing 
matter.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  that  whatsover  there  is  else  in  the 
whole  world,  besides  the  substance  of  matter,  it  is  made  or  gene- 
rated out  of  matter.  And  now  we  shall  demonstrate  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  this  atheistic  hypothesis,  from  that  very 
principle  of  the  ancient  physiologers,  that  "  nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  nothing,"  in  the  true  sense  thereof;  it  not  only  bringing 
real  entities,  and  substantial  things,  out  of  an  antecedent  non- 
existence (though  nothing  but  an  infinitely  perfect  Being  neither 
can  thus  create),  but  also  producing  them  without  a  cause. 

since  Cicero  finda  fault  with  Epicurus  for  having  introduced  a  third  kind  of  motion 
produced  without  any  cause.  But  I  am  utterly  unable  to  perceive  the  force  of  this 
reasoning  :  Cicero  reprehends  Epicurus,  because,  while  acknowledging  the  truth  of  the 
axiom,  **  From  nothing  comes  nothing,"  he  at  the  same  time  feigned  a  sort  of  motion 
without  a  cause  :  and  consequently  offended  against  his  own  precepts,  or  educed  some- 
thing out  of  nothing :  therefore  the  ancient  physiologers  believed  in  another  cause  of 
things  besides  matter.  For  Cicero  does  not  say  what  kind  of  cause  Epicurus  ought  to 
assign  of  this  motion  in  accordance  with  their  system,  but  simply  complaioi  that  he  has 
aMgned  no  cause  of  it  at  alL 
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First,  therefore^  when  they  affirm  matter  to  be  the  only  sub- 
stance, and  all  things  else  whatsoever  to  be  made  out  of  that 
alone,  they  hereby  plainly  suppose  all  things  to  be  made  without 
an  efficient  cause,  which  is  to  bring  them  out  of  nothing,  in  an 
impossible  sense.  For  though  it  be  not  true,  that  noming  can 
be  made,  but  out  of  pre-existing  matter  (and  consequently  that 
God  himself,  supposed  to  exist,  could  in  this  respect  do  no  more 
than  a  carpenter  or  tailor  doth) ;  I  say,  though  it  be  not  univer- 
sally true,  that  every  thing,  that  is  made,  must  have  a  material 
cause  (so  that  the  quaternio  of  causes  in  logic  is  not  to  be  ex- 
tended to  all  things  caused  whatsoever),  yet  is  it  certain,  that 
nothing,  which  once  was  not,  could  possibly  bemads  without  an 
efficient  cause.  Wherefore,  if  there  be  any  thing  mfide,  which 
was  not  before,  there  must  of  necessity,  besides  matter,  be  some 
other  substance  existing,  as  the  efficient  cause  thereof;  foras- 
much aa  matter  alone  could  not  make  any  thing ;  as  marble  can- 
not make  a  statue,  nor  timber  and  stones  a  house,  nor  cloth  a 
garment.  This  is  our  first  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of 
the  atheistic  hypothesis;  it  supposing  all  things,  besides  the  bare 
substance  of  matter,  to  be  made  out  of  matter  alone,  without  any 
other  active  principle  or  deity,  or  to  be  made  without  an  efficient 
cause ;  which  is  to  bring  them  from  nothing  in  an  impossible 
sense.  To  which  may  be  added,  by  way  of  appendix,  that 
whereas  the  Democritic  and  Epicurean  Atheists  admit  of  no 
other  efficient  causality  in  nature,  than  only  local  motion,  and 
allow  to  matter  or  bodv,  their  only  substance,  no  self-moving 
power,  they  hereby  make  all  the  motion  that  is  in  the  whole 
world,  to  be  without  a  cause  and  from  nothing,  action  without 
any  subject  or  agent,  and  the  efficiency  of  all  things  without  an 
efficient. 

In  the  next  place,  should  we  be  so  liberal,  as  to  grant  to  the 
atomic  Atheists  motion  without  a  cause,  or  permit  Strato  and 
the  hylozoic  Atheists  to  attribute  to  matter  a  self-moving  power ; 
yet  do  we  affirm,  that  this  matter  and  motion  both  together  could 
not  possibly  produce  any  new  real  entity,  which  was  not  before ; 
matter,  as  such,  efficiently  causing  nothing,  and  motion  only 
changing  the  modiiScations  of  matter,  as  figure,  place,  site,  and 
disposition  of  parts.  Wherefore,  if  matter,  as  such,  have  no 
animal  sense  and  conscious  understanding,  essentially  belonging 
to  it  (which  no  Atheists  as  yet  have  nad  the  impudence  to 
assert) ;  then  can  no  motion  or  modification  of  matter,  no  con- 
texture of  atoms,  possibly  beget  sense  and  understanding,  soul 
and  mind ;  because  this  would  be  to  bring  something  out  of 
nothing,  in  the  impossible  sense,  or  to  suppose  something  to  be 
made  by  itself  without  a  cause.  Which  may  serve  also  for  a 
confutation  of  those  imperfect  and  spurious  Theists,  who  will 
not  allow  to  God  Almighty  (whether  supposed  by  them  to  be 
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corporeal  or  incorporeal)  a^power  of  making  anjr  thing,  but  only 
out  of  pre-existent  matter,  by  the  new  modifying  thereof ;  as  a 
carpenter  makes  a  house  out  of  pre-existing  timber  and  stone, 
and  a  tailor  a  garment  out  of  pre-existing  cloth.  For  since 
animal  life  and  understanding  are  not  by  them  supposed  to 
belong  at  all  to  matter,  as  such ;  and  since  they  cannot  result 
from  any  modifications,  or  contextures  thereof,  it  would  plainly 
follow  from  hence,  that  God  could  not  possibly  make  animals,  or 
produce  sense  and  understanding,  souls  and. minds,  which  never- 
theless these  Theists  suppose  him  to  have  done ;  and  therefore 
ought  in  reason  to  acknowledge  him,  not  onlv  to  be  the  maker 
of  new  modifications  of  matter  (and  one,  who  built  the  world 
only  as  a  carpenter  doth  a  house)  but  also  of  real  entities  distinct 
from  the  same.^ 

And  this  was  the  very  doctrine  (as  we  have  already  declared) 
of  the  most  ancient  atomic  physiologers :  not  that  "  every  thing 
whatsoever  might  be  made  out  of  pre-existing  matter ;"  but,  on 

•  Great  as  is  the  force  of  this  reasoning  against  those  who  hold  the  Deity  to  be  inca- 
pable of  producing  any  thing  without  matter,  and  on  that  account  imagine  two  princi- 
ples of  things,  God  and  eternal  matter  ;  still,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  will  not  effec- 
tuallj  silence  the  whole  race.  I  fear  they  will  yet  find  some  outlet  for  escape,  and 
require  to  be  met  by  an  entirely  new  line  of  argument.  They  will  assert,  perhaps,  that 
animal  life  consists  in  the  motion  of  the  blood  and  of  the  most  subtle  particles  of  matter; 
and  wUl  refer  the  origin  of  souls  to  a  different  source.  Some  of  them  will  maintain, 
perhaps,  that  they  are  formed  by  God  out  of  a  certain  celestial  and  ethereal  matter,  or 
out  of  the  most  subtle  and  attenuated  particles :  nor  will  they  be  at  any  loss  for  sup- 
porters of  this  opinion,  either  among  ancient  or  modem  philosophers.  Indeed,  it  has 
long  ago  appeared  very  doubtful  to  me,  whether  any  ancient  philosopher  ever  enter- 
tained the  same  idea  of  souls  as  we  do  at  the  present  day,  and  entirely  divested  them  of 
all  matter.  If  this  opinion  should  be  met  by  the  learned  Doctor's  observation,  that 
thought  and  understanding  cannot  result  from  any  modification  and  contexture  of 
matter  ;  they  will  grant  this  to  be  true  of  that  grosser  matter  we  are  acquainted  with, 
but  will  insist  that  there  is  nothing  .to  prevent  the  existence  of  other  matter,  endowed 
■with  fiar  different  affections  and  properties.  ShouM  any  one  proceed  further,  and  remind 
them  that  this  opinion  goes  to  overthrow  the  immortality  of  souls,  since  whatever  con- 
sists of  matter  can  also  be  dissolved  and  perish,  not  even  then  will  they  acknowledge 
themselves  vanquished.  They  will  probably  espouse  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, who  supposed  two  kinds  of  matter  ;  one  of  a  grosser  nature  and  dissolvable 
from  various  causes  ;  the  other  more  subtle,  and  capable  of  being  destroyed  by 
divine  power  alone.  Some,  perhaps,  will  argue,  that  the  immortality  uf  souls  depends 
not  upon  their  own  nature  but  upon  the  divine  will ;  for  that  God  is  able  to  prevent 
the  dissolution  and  annihilation  of  that  which  is  otherwise  destructible  ;  an  opinion 
well  known  to  be  held  at  this  day  by  not  a  few  even  of  those  who  are  neither  deficient 
in  intellectual  acumen,  nor  ill-affectcU  towards  God  and  religion.  Others  possibly  will 
attempt  to  evade  the  argument  by  saying  that  souls  are  effluxions  from  the  divine 
nature  itself,  and  certain  portions  as  it  were  of  the  supreme  Being,  having  nothing  in 
common  with  matter.  -  In  throwing  out  these  suggestions,  I  have  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  giving  any  support  to  the  cause  of  those  who  contend  for  the  eternity  of 
matter ;  foreign  as  this  would  be  to  my  duty,  and  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
sentiments  of  my  own  mind  ;  since  I  shall  hereafter  prove  these  persons  to  be  deaf  to 
the  voice  both  of  reason  and  divine  revelation.  My  object  has  been  simply  to  show,  that 
this  aigument  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  put  down  the  whole  sect,  so  as  to  leave  them 
without  the  means  of  further  opposition.  It  is,  I  consider,  much  to  the  interests  of 
Christianity,  that  its  defenders  should  display  no  less  caution  than  firmness  in  the 
contest,  and  should  not  make  use  of  arguments,  against  which  certain  exceptions  may 
be  taken,  as  though  they  were  in  all  respects  sound  and  unobjectionable.  ^ 
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the  contrary,  that  in  all  natural  generations  there  is  no  real 
entity  produced  out  of  the  matter,  which  was  not  before  in  it, 
but  omy  new  modifications;  and  consequently,  that  souls  and 
minds,  being  not  mere  modifications  of  matter,  in  respect  of 
magnitude,  figure,  site,  and  motion,  could  never  be  produced  out 
of  it,  because  they  must  then  of  necessity  come  from  nothing ; 
that  is,  be  made  either  by  themselves  without  a  cause,  or  without 
a  sufiicient  cause.  It  hath  also  been  before  noted  out  of  Aris- 
totle, how  the  old  atheistic  materialists,  being  assaulted  by  those 
Italic  philosophers  after  that  manner,  that  nothing,  which  was 
not  before  in  matter,  besides  its  modifications,  could  possibly  be 
produced  out  of  it,  because  nothing  can  come  out  of  nothing, 
and  consequently,  thlat  in  all  naturalgenerations  and  corruptions, 
there  is  no  real  entity  made  or  destroyed ;  endeavoured,  without 
denying  the  wordp  of  that  proposition,  to  evade  after  this  man- 
ner :  Accc  rouro  cure  ytvetrOai  oiSlv  olfovrai,  oCrc  a'tt'6\\v(r6ai,  cue 
r^C  roiavriic  ^(aeoic  o^i  awZofiivri^f  S)(nnp  Si  rhv  Sctifcparijv,  &C. 
That  there  is  indeed  nothing  generated  or  corrupted  (in  some 
sense),  forasmuch  as  the  same  substance  of  matter  always  re- 
mains, it  being  never  made  or  destroyed.  For,  as  men  do  not 
say  that  Socrates  is  made,  when  he  is  made  musical  or  handsome; 
nor  destroyed,  when  he  loseth  these  dispositions,  because  the 
subject  Socrates  was  before,  and  still  remaineth ;  so  neither  is 
any  substantial  thing,  or  real  entity  in  the  world,  made  or  de- 
stroyed in  this  sense ;  because  matter,  which  is  the  substance  of 
all,  perpetually  remains;"  and  all  other  things  whatsoever  are 
but  vahri  Koi  i^ug  xal  Siadhitgy  ^'passions  and  afiections,  and 
dispositions  thereof,"  as  niusicalness  and  unmusicalness,  in  respect 
of  Socrates.  Which  is  all  one,  as  if  they  should  say,  that  all 
things  whatsoever,  besides  matter,  being  but  accidents  thereof, 
are  generated  out  of  it,  and  corruptible  into  it,  without  the  pro- 
duction of  any  real  entity  out  of  nothing,  or  the  deduction  of 
any  into  nothing,  so  long  as  the  substance  of  matter,  which  is 
the  only  real  entity,  remains  always  the  same.  Wherefore, 
though  life,  sense,  and  understanding,  all  souls  and  minds,  be 
generated  out  of  matter;  yet  does  it  not  follow  from  thence  that 
therefore  there  is  any  real  entity  made  or  produced,  because 
these  are  nothing  but  accidents,  and  modifications  of  matter. 
This  was  the  subterfuge  of  the  old  hylopathian  Atheists.'® 

'^  The  passage  Jiere  quoted  is  froni  Aristotle,  Metaphjs.  liK  1.  cap.  3.  p.  264.  torn. 
4.  opp.  where  he  is  expounding  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  physiologers,  or  thobe 
usually  called  Italic  philosophers,  on  the  causes  of  things.  But  I  douht  whether  all 
that  Dr.  Cudworth  considers  to  be  evident  fh>m  this  passage  can  fairly  be  inferred 
from  it.  I.  What  he  states  respecting  the  contention  between  the  Italic  and  Ionic 
philosophers  rests  solely  upon  conjecture  and  the  prodigious  fertility  of  his  own  mind; 
for  it  is  nowhere  recorded  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  took  place.  But  being  satisfied  that 
the  ancient  Italic  philosophers  entertained  the  same  opinion  as  himself  on  indivisible 
oorpuscules  and  the  nature  of  things,  and  that  the  Ionics  were  hostile  to  Grod,  be  easily 
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Now  it  is  tme,  indeed,  that  whatsoever  ie  in  the  universe,  is 
eithet  substance,  or  accidents ;  and  that  the  accidents  of  any 
substance  may  be  generated  and  corrupted,  without  the  pro- 
ducing  of  any  real  entity  out  of  nothing,  and  reducing  of  any 
into  nothing;  forasmuch  as  the  substance  still  remains  entirely 
the  same.  But  the  Atheists  taking  it  for  granted  that  there  is 
DO  other  substance  besides  body  or  matter,  do  therefore  falsely 
suppose  that,  which  is  really  incorporeal  substance,  or  else  the 
attributes,  properties,  and  modes  thereof,  to  be  the  mere  acci- 
dents of  matter,  and  consequently  conclude  these  to  be  generable 
out  of  it,  mthout  the  production  of  any  real  entity  out  of 
nothing.  We  say  therefore,  that  it  does  not  at  aU  follow,  because 
the  same  numencid  matter  ^as  for  example,  a  piece  of  wax)  may 
be  successively  made  spherical,  cubical,  cylindrical,  pyramidal, 
or  of  any  other  fi^re;  and  the  same  man  may  successively 
stand,  sit, -kneel,  ana  walk;  both  without  the  production  of  any 
thing  out  of  nothing;  or  because  a  heap  of  stones,  bricks,  jnor^ 
tar,  and  timber  lying  all  together  disorderly  and  confusedly,  may 
be  made  into  a  stately  palace,  and  that  without  the  miraculous 
creation  of  any  real  entity  out  of  nothing;  diat  therefore  the 
same  may  be  affirmed  likewise  of  every  thing  else,  besides  the 
bare  substance  of  matter,  as  namely,  life  and  understanding,  soul 
and  mind,  that  ;thouffh  there  be  no  such  thins  in  matter  itself, 
yet  the  production  or  them  out  of  matter  would  be  no  produc- 
tion of  siHnething  out  cf  nothing.  One  ground  of  which  mistake 
hath  been  from  men's  not  rightly  considering  what  the  accidents 
of  a  substance  are,  and  that  tney  are  indeed  nothing  but  the 
modes  thereof.  Now,  a  mode  is  such  a  thing  as  cannot  possibly 
be  conceived  without  that  whereof  it  is  a  mode;  as  standing, 
sitting,  kneeling,  and  walking,  cannot  be  conceived  without  a 
body  orffanized,  and  therefore  are  but  modes  thereof;  but  life 
and  cogitation  may  be  dearly  apprehended  without  body,  or  any 

arriTed  at  the  conclusion  that  they  had  had  frequent  ikinnishes  wHh  each^her,  and 
that  the  Italics  anaulted  their  foes  with  no  other  weapons  than  those  with  which 
Atheists  were  to  be  assailed  by  himself.  II.  It  has  not  yet  been  placed  beyond  all 
controversy,  that  the  Italic  philosophers  referred  the  nature  of  things  to  atoms,  and  as 
the  learned  Doctor  supposes,  separated  their  metaphysics,  or  theology,  from  this 
physical  seenoe :  neither  is  it  certain  that  those  Ionics  were  Atheists :  on  which  -suV 
ject  we  haTe  commented  at  some  length  above  on  chap.  3.  Hence  all  that  is  here  said 
about  the  disputes  of  these  ^sects  appears  to  be  exceedingly  doubtfUl  and  uncertain. 
III.  He  discovers  more  In  the  passage  itself  than  I  haveikbeen  ^le  to  detect  in  it-: 
iar  he  supposes  it  to  prove- that  the  Ionics,  or  ancient  physiologers,  held  all  souls  to  be 
generated  from  matter,  and  to  be  nothing  more  than  its  accidents  and  modifications.; 
which  I  do  not  find  expressly  atated  by  Aristotle.  Those  who  defend  the  Ionics,  and 
seek  to  rescue  their  memory  from  the  charge  of  atheism,  of  whom  there  is  no  inoon- 
sideiable  number  among  the  learned  of  the  present  day.  will  maintain  that  the  whole 
passage  it  to  be  understood  of  the  generation  and  corruption  of  bodies :  nor  do  I  see 
any  thing  that  should  compel  them  to  alter  their  opinion.  At  all  events,  as  we  have 
shown  ^ve  on  chap.  8.  there  is  not  so  much  troth  as  many  imagine  in  the  opinion, 
-that  the  Ionics  i^enoally  are  accused  by  Aristotle  of  the  grossest  impiety  towards  God. 

VOL.  m.  J 
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thing  of  extension :  nor  indeed  can  a  thought  be  conceived  to  be 
of  such  a  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  or  to  be  hewed  and 
sliced  out  into  many  pieces,  all  which  hud  together,  as  so  many 
small  chips  thereof,  would  make  up  again  the  entireness  of  that 
whole  thought.  From  whence  it  ought  to  be  concluded,  that 
cogitation  is  no  accident,  or  mode  of  matter,  or  bulky  extension, 
but  a  mode  or  attribute  of  another  substance,  really  distinct  from 
matter,  or  incorporeal.  There  is  indeed  nothing  else  clearly 
conceivable  by  us  in  body  or  bulky  extension,  but  only  more  or 
less  magnitude  of  parts,  figures,  site,  motion,  or  rest ;  and  all  the 
different  bodies,  that  are  m  the  whole  world,  are  but  several 
combinations  or  syllables,  made  up  out  of  these  few  letters :  but 
no  magnitudes,  figures,  sites,  and  motions,  can  possibly  spell  or 
compound  life  and  sense,  cogitation  and  understanding,  as  the 
syllables  thereof;  and  therefore  to  suppose  these  to  be  generated 
out  of  matter,  is  plainly  to  suppose  some  real  entity  to  be  brought 
out  of  nothing,  or  something  to  be  made  without  a  cause;  which 
is  impossible. 

But  that  which  hath  principally  confirmed  men  in  tliis  error, 
is  the  business  of  sensible  qualities  and  forms,  as  they  are  vul- 
garly conceived  to  be  distinct  entities,  from  those  forementioned 
modifications  of  matter,  in  respect  of  magnitude  of  parts,  figure, 
site,  motion,  or  rest.  For  since  these  qualities  and  forms  are 
unquestionably  generated  and  corrupted,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  same  might  not  be  as  weU  acknowledged  of  life, 
sense,  cogitation,  and  understanding,  that  these  are  but  qualities 
or  accidents  of  m^atter  also  (though  of  another  kind),  and  conr 
sequently  may  be  generated  out  of  it,  without  the  making  of 
any  real  thing  out  of  nothing.  But  the  Democritic  and  Epi- 
curean Atheists  themselves  nave,  from  the  principles  of  the 
atomic  philosophy,  sufficiently  confuted  and  rectified  this  mistake 
concerning  sensible  qualities;  they  exploding  and  banishing 
them  all,  as  conceived  to  be  entities  really  distinct  from  the 
forementioned  modifications  of  matter,  and  that  for  this  very 
reason,  because  the  generation  of  them  would,  upon  this  suppo- 
sition, be  the  production  of  something  out  of  nothing,  or  without 
a  cause ;  and  concluding  them  therefore  to  be  resJly  nothing 
else  but  mechanism,  or  different  modifications  of  matter,  in 
respect  of  the  magnitude  of  parts,  figure,  site,  and  motion,  or 
rest ;  they  only  causing  different  fancies  and  apparitions  in  us. 
And  in  very  truth,  this  vulgar  opinion  of  real  qualities  of  bodies 
seems  to  have  no  other  original  at  all  than  men's  mistaking  their 
own  fancies,  passions,  and  affections,  for  things  really  existing  in 
the  objects  without  them.  For  as  sensible  qualities  are  con- 
ceived to  be  things  distinct  from  the  forementioned  modifications 
of  matter,  so  are  they  really  nothing  but  our  own  fancies, 
passions,   and  affections;    and  consequently   no   accidents    or 
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modifications  of  matter,  but  accidents  and  modifications  of  our 
own  souls,  which  are  substances  incorporeaL     Now  if  these 
Democritic  and  Epicurean  Atheists  themselves  concluded  that 
real  qualities,  considered  as  distinct  from  the  modifications  of 
matter,  could  not  possibly  be  generated  out  of  it,  because  this 
would  be  the  production  of  something  out  of  nothing;  they 
ought  certainly  much  more  to  have  acknowledged  the  same 
concerning  life  and  cogitation,  sense  and  understanding,  that  the 
generation  of  these  out  of  senseless  matter  would  be  an  impos- 
sible production  of  something  out  of  nothing;  and  consequently, 
that  ^ese  are  therefore  no  corporeal  things,  but  the  attributes, 
properties,  or  modes  of  substance  ihporporeal ;  since  they  can  no 
way  be  resolved  into  mechanism  and  funcy,  or  the  modifications 
of  matter,  as  the  vulgar  sensible  qualities  may,  and  ou^ht  to  be* 
For  though  the  Democritics  and  Epicureans  did  indeed  suppose 
all  human  cogitations  to  be  caused  or  produced  by  the  incursion 
of  corporeal  atoms  upon  the  thinker ;  yet  did  never  any  of  them 
arrive  to  such  a  de^e,  either  of  sottishness  or  impudence,  as  a 
modem  writer^  ham  done,  to  maintain  that  cogitation,  intellec- 
tion, and  volition,  are  Aemselves  really  nothing  eke  but  local 
motion  or  mechanism,  in  the  inward  parts  of  the  brain  and 
heart ;  or  that  mens  nihil  aliud  prseterquam  motus  in  partibus 
quibusdam  corporis  oiganici,  ^that  mind  itself  is  notmng  but 
motion  in  some  parts  of  the  organized  body  f  who  therefore,  as 
if  Cartesius  had  not  been  sufficiently  paradoxical  In  making 
brute  animals  /though  supposed  by  him  to  be  devoid  of  all 
oc^tation)  nothmg  but  mere  machines,  and  not  contented  here- 
with, hath  advanced  much  further,  in  making  this  prodi^ous 
conclusion,  that  all  cogitative  beings,  and  men  themselves,  are 
really  notiiin^  else  but  machines  and  automata;   whereas  he 
might  as  well  have  affirmed  heaven  to  be  earth,  colour  to  be 
sound,  number  to  be  figure,  or  any  thing  else  in  the  world  to  be 
any  thing,  as  ccmtation  and  local  motion  to  be  the  very  self-same 
thmg.     Nevertneless,  so  strong  was  the  atheistic  intoxication  in 
those  old  Democritics  and  Epicureans,  that  though  denying  real 
qualities  of  bodies,  for  this  venr  reason,  because  ^  Nothing  could 
be  produced  out  of  nothing,*'  they  notwithstanding  contradicting 
themselves,  would  make  sense,  life,  and  understanding,  to  be 
qualities  of  matter,  and  therefore  generable  out  of  it ;  and  so 
unquestionably  produced  red  entities  out  of  nothing,  or  without 
a  cause. 

Moreover,  it  is  observable,  that  Epicurus  having  a  mind  to 


>  Thorn.  Hdbbes :  see  his  Physica  seu  Naturae  Phsnomena.  cap.  25.  which  is  De 
Sensione  et  Mota  Annnali,  p.  192.  &c.  and  Leriathan,  par.  1.  cap.  Land  2.  p.  4, 
where  however  I  have  heen  unahle  to  find  this  definition  of  mind,  idthou^  the  thii^ 
itseUr  if  exprevlj  declared  by  him  both  there  and  elsewhere. 
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assert  contingent  liberty  in  men,  in  way  of  opposition  to  that 
necessity  of  all  human  actions,  which  had  been  before  main- 
tained by  Democritus  and  his  followers,  plainly  acknowledges 
that  he  could  not  possibly  do  this,  according  to  the  grounds  of 
his  own  philosophy,  without  supposing  something  of  contingency 
in  the  first  principles,  that  is,  in  the  motion  of  those  atoms,  out 
of  which  men  ana  other  animals  are  made  ;* 

Si  semper  motus  oonnectitur  omniB, 
£t  Tetere  exoritur  semper  novus  ordine  certo, 
Nee  declinando  feciont  primordia  motus 
Prindpium  quoddam,  quod  &ti  fcedera  nuppat, 
Ex.  infinito  ne  causam  causa  sequatur; 
Libera  per  terras  undS  hec  animantibus  extat, 
Unde  est  base,  inquam,  fiitis  arolsa  voluntas  ? 

The  reason  for  which  is  afterwards  thus  expressed  by  him, 
Quoniam  de  nihilo  nil  fit,  **  Because  nothing  can  be  made  out  of 
nothing."  Upon  which  account  he  therefore  ridiculously  feigned, 
besides  his  two  other  motions  of  atoms  from  pondus  and  pTagse, 
"  weight"  and  "strokes,"  a  third  motion  of  them,  which  he  calls  . 
clinamen  principiorum,  a  "  contingent "  fend  "  uncertain  declina- 
tion," every  way  from  the  perpendicular ;  out  of  design  to  solve 
this  phenomenon  of  free-will  in  men,  without  bringing  something 
out  of  nothing,  according  as  he  thus  subjoineth : 

Quare  in  seminibus  quoque  idem  fiUeare  necesse  est. 
Esse  aliam  prster  plagas  et  pondera  causam 
Motibus,  unde  baec  est  nobis  innata  potestas; 
De  NiuiLO  quoniam  fieri  nil  posse  videmus. 
Pondus  enim  probibet,  ne  plagis  omnia  fiant 
Externa  quasi  vi.    Sed  ne  mens  ipsa  necessum 
Intestinum  habeat  cunctis  in  rebus  agendis,  .  . 

Et  devicta  quasi  cogatur  ferre  patique, 
Id  fiicit  exiguum  clinauen  PRiNapio&uM, 
Nee  ratione  loci  certa,  nee  tempore  certo.' 

Now  if  Epicurus  himself  conceived,  that  liberty  of  will  could 
not  possibly  be  generated  in  men  out  of  matter  or  atoms,. they 
having  no  such  thing  at  all  in  them  (that  is,  no  contingent 
uncertainty  in  their  motion),  without  bringing  of  "something 
out  of  nothing ;"  which  was  contrary  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  atomic  philosophy  (though  this  were  intolerably 
absurd  in  him,  thus  to  suppose  contingency,  and  a  kind  of  free- 
will in  the  motions  of  senseless  atoms,'  so  that  indeed  he  brought 
his  liberty  of  will  out  of  nothing'),  certainly  sense  and  under- 

•  Lib.  2.  p.  134.  Lamb.     [Ver.  261.] 

«  Lib.  2.  ver.  283.  p.  315. 

'  The  wbole  of  this  doctrine  of  Epicurus  on  a  third  motion  of  atom%  or  as  Lucretius 
has  it,  on  a  **  declination  or  principles,^  is  childish  and  trifling,  and  therefore  not 
uudeservedlj  ridiculed  by  Cicero  and  other  ancient  writers.    The  assertion  boweTer  of 
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Btanding,  soul  and  mind  in  animals  and  men,  could  not  possibly 
be  generated  out  of  atoms  or  matter,  devoid  of  all  sense  and 
understanding ;  for  the  very  same  reason,  ^^  Quoniam  de  nihilo 

Cicero,  De  Fato,  cap.  10.  p.  8275.  and  cap.  20.  p.  8288.  torn.  9.  opp.  and  De  Finibui 
BoDor.  et  Malor.  lib.  >.  cap.  6.  p.  2347.  torn.  8.  opp.  and  of  manj  others  bendee  Dr. 
Cudworth  after  him,  that  this  philoeopher  had  the  groa  folly  to  suppose  that  this 
declination  of  atoms  is  produced  wUhoui  a  cause,  and  consequently  that  free-will  in 
men  ean  arise  out  of  nothing,  or  at  least  pointed  out  no  cause  of  this  declination,  seems 
to  me  to  be  somewhat  too  free  and  unqualified.  He  has  assigned  causes,  although  not 
such  as  can  be  admitted  by  any  sensible  man.  I  will  explain  this  point  of  his  disci- 
pline, as  neither  Cicero,  who  in  other  respects  makes  it  the  subject  of  severe  inTecti?e 
■gainst  him,  nor  Grassendi,  nor  any  one  else,  that  I  am  awaro  of^  has  cared  to  give  it 
much  attention.  And  this  diligence  on  my  part  will,  I  hope,  be  in  some  slight  degree 
instrumental  in  repressing  the  ardour  of  those  persona,  who  even  at  this  day,  never 
cease  to  extol  the  consistency  and  wisdom  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy.  It  appears 
from  Lucretius  that  he  suppoeed  a  twofold  declination  of  atoms,  one  in  void  and  empty 
apace,  and  external  to  the  bodies  of  animals,  the  other  in  these  bodies  themselves.  The 
fermer  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  demonstrating  in  what  manner  the 
world  and  its  parts  could  be  constructed  out  of  atoms  without  any  eflSdent  cause;  the 
latter,  that  be  might  not  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  fiUe  of  Democritus,  to  which 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Laertius,  lib.  10.  segm.  184.  p.  659.  he  was  vehemently 
opposed.  He  did  not  attribute  both  kinds  of  declination  to  the  same  cause,  but 
assigned  a  proper  and  peculiar  one  to  each.  The  atoms  external  to  animal  bodies 
were  supposed  by  him  to  decline  by  a  force  of  their  own,  or  frequently  to  be  carried 
from  the  perpendicular  into  an  oblique  direction  by  their  own  wei^t.  This  is  testified 
by  Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Nature,  lib.  2.  ver.  216.  &c. 

Illud  in  his  quoqae  te  rebus  cognoacere  avemus. 
Corpora  quom  deorsum  rectum  per  inane  feruntur, 
Ponderibus  proprns  incerto  tempore  ferme, 
Incertisque  locis  spatio  se  pellere  paullum : 
Tantum  quod  nomen  mutatum  dicere  possis. 

After  which  the  poet  explains  the  reason  that  induced  Epicurus  to  adopt  this  opinion  : 

Quod  nisi  declinare  solerent,  omnia  deorsum, 
Imbris  uti  guttaa,  caderent  per  inane  proftmdum : 
Ita  nil  unquam  nature  creasset. 

Add  what  be  nys  lower  down,  ver.  288.  on  the  same  subject : 

Pondut  enim  prohibet,  ne  plagis  omnia  fiant. 

I  consider  Epicurus  to  have  meant,  therefore,  that  certain  atoms  laiger  thai^  the  othen 
(for  he  dki  not  suppose  all  atoms  to  be  of  the  same  magnitude^,  are  sometimes  com- 
pelled  by  their  own  weight,  although  at  random  and  fortuitously,  to  deviate  from  the 
strdgfat  course,  and  to  be  carried  not  in  a  perpendicular  direction  into  a  lower  place. 
That  he  did  not  attribute  this  declination  to  all  corpuscules,  but  only  to  some  of  the 
laiger  of  them,  is  obvious,  if  I  mistake  not,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  itsel£ 
For  if  he  had  asserted  this  of  all  atoms,  be  would  have  defeated  his  own  purpose,  and 
would  have  been  unable  to  explain  by  means  of  this  third  motion  the  generetion  of  so 
vast  a  variety  of  things.  Cicero,  indeed,  De  Finibus  Bonor.  et  Malor.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  p. 
2847.  doubts  whether  he  ascribed  it  to  all  or  only  to  some :  **  Nam  si  omnes  atomi 
declinabunt,  nulls  unquam  coherescent :  sive  alie  declinabunt,  aliao  nutu  suo  recte 
ferentor;  primum  exit  hoc  quasi  provindas  atomis  dare,  qu»  recte,  que  oblique  fenn- 
tur;  deinde  eadem  ilia  atomorum  turbulenta  ooncursio  hunc  mnndi  ornatum  efiioere 
non  poterit,  "  For  if  all  atoms  dedme,  none  will  ever  cohere;  and  if  some  decline  and 
othen  are  carried  straight  along  by  their  own  impulse,  this  in  the  first  place  will  be  to 
\  to  atoms  their  provinces  or  departments,  as  it  were,  which  are  to  be  carried  in  a 
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nil  fit,  "  Because  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing." 
For  unquestionably,  were  all  life  and  understanding,  all  souls 
and  minds  generated  out  of  dead  and   senseless  matter;   and 

straight  and  which  in  an  oblique  course ;  secondly,  that  disorderly  concourse  of  atomi 
will  not  be  able  to  produce  this  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  world."  But  the  great 
man  doubts  without  any  occasion  :  for  if  he  had  considered  the  reason  why  Epicumi 
invented  this  devious  and  erratic  commotion  of  atoms,  he  would  have  perceived  it  to 
be  quite  impossible  that  he  could  have  asserted  the  declination  of  all  atoms  whatever. 
For  Epicurus  was  not  such  a  fool  as  not  to  know  what  accorded  and  harmonized  with 
his  own  principles.  We  are  nowhoe  informed,  however,  of  the  manner  in  which 
Epicurus  explained  this  dogma  of  the  declination  of  .atoms  being  caused  by  their  own 
gravity :  although  it  is  most  likely  he  did  so,  as  he  boasted  of  his  being  able  to  assign 
causes  for  all  things.  If  conjectures  are  at  all  admissible  in  so  very  doubtful  a  mattOT, 
I  should  suppose  him  to  have  laid  down  this  law  of  motion :  "  It  can  sonletimes 
happeii  that  bodies  larger,  and  therefore  heavier  than  others,  if  pressed  and  urged  by 
many  lighter  ones,  are  compelled  by  their  own  weight  to  depart  out  of  their  course 
and  proceed  in  an  oblique  direction,  while  the  others  of  less  weight  descend  in  a 
straight  line."  Perhaps  also  he  attributed  some  share  in  this  business  to  the  figures  of 
the  atoms.  Wherefore  whoever  wished  to  refute  this  decimation  ought  to  have 
opposed  him  with  no  other  weapons  than  those  of  natural  philosophy  and  geometry, 
and  to  h^ve  demolished  his  insane  theory  by  a  reference  to  the  true  and  universally 
recognized  laws  of  motion.  The  manner  in  which  this  may  be  done  I  leave  to  geome* 
trioians  and  physiologers :  for  myself  it  is  sufficient  to  have  shown  that  Epicurua 
assigned  a  cause  for  the  external  declination  of  atoms,  namely  the  greater  gravity  of 
the  atoms  themselves. 

The  interior  declination^  however,  which  takes  place  in  the  human  body,  and  gives 
rise  to  liberty  of  will,  he  ascribed  to  a  far  different  cause,  and  inculcated  that  the  soul  of 
man,  or  the  mind  and  will  residing  in  his  breast,  cause  the  atoms  to  deviate  from  the 
straight  line,  and  to  enter  upon  whatever  course  he  himself  pleases.  But  it  is  right  to 
prove  this  to  have  been  his  opinion. 

Thus,  then,  writes  Lucretius,  the  most  able  expositor  of  his  entire  discipline,  De 
Rerum  Natuia,  ver.  259.  &c 

Declinamus  item  motus,  nee  tempore  certo 
Nee  regione  loci  certa,  sed  ubi  ipsa  tuKt  mens : 
Num  dubio  procul  his  rebus  sua  quoique  voluntcu 
Prmcipium  dot ;  et  hinc  motus  per  membra  rignntur. 

Having  illustzated  this  by  the  example  of  horses  issuing  forth  from  the  goal,  the  poet 
thus  proceeds,  ver.  269» 

Ut  videas  initiam  motus  (obliqui)  a  corde  creari 
Ex  animique  volvntate  id  procedere  primum, 
Inde  dari  porro  per  totum  corpus  et  artus. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  pursues  the  subject  in  these  verses : 

Jamne  vides  igitur,  quamquam  vis  extera  multis 
Pellit,  et  mvitis  cogit  procedere  saepe, 
Prsedpitesque  rapit,  tamen  esse  in  pectore  nostro 
Qtdddam,  quod  contra  pugnare,  obstareque  possit, 
Quojus  ad  arbitrium  quoque  copia  material 
Cogitur  interdum  fiecti  per  membra,  per  artus 
Et  projecta  refresnatur,  retroque  residit  ? 

These  verses  put  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Epicurus  traced  the  oblique  motion  of 
atoms  in  man  to  the  will,  soul,  heart,  and  mind  residing  in  his  breast,  as  its  principal 
and  efficient  cause.  But  here  most  certainly,  if  any  where,  this  philosophy  is  weak 
and  silly ;  in  short  any  thing  but  philosophy,  which  ought  to  be  based  upon  clear  and 
satisfiictory  prmciples.    The  soul,  says  Epicurus,  and  will  of  man  is  the  cause  why  the 
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were  there  no  substantial  or  essential  life  and  understanding  in 
the  whole  universe ;  then  must  it  of  necessity  be  all  made  out  of 
nothing,  or  without  a  cause,  and  consequently  real  entities  and 

atoms  abandon  Uieir  natural  downward  motion,  and  are  carried  along  in  an  oblique 
course.  This,  as  &r  as  the  words  are  concerned,  has  a  smack  of  philosophy,  and  appears 
to  hare  some  semblance  of  reason  in  it;  but  if  the  meaning  attached  to  the  words 
be  ezaooined,  it  is  more  worthy  of  an  old  woman  than  a  philosopher.  What  is  the 
soul  according  to  Epicurus'  theory  ?  It  is  a  coagmentation  of  round  and  very  light 
corpuscules  scattered  through  the  whole  body,  of  which  the  part  partaking  of  reason 
resides  in  the  breast  Diogenes  Laertius,  lib.  10.  segm.  63.  p.  6^.  *H  if/vx^  <rw/id 
loTt  \eirrofiipkc$  irap'  5Xov  rb  ABpoifffta  vaptwapfiivov,  **  The  soul  is  a  body  con- 
sisting of  subtle  parts,  dispersed  through  the  whole  mass.**  A  little  afterwards,  segm. 
66.  p.  680.  he  speaks  more  clearly  :  Aiyii  (jEvUovpoc)  if/vx*)v  U  dr^fi«i>v  wyKtla* 
^cu  XitorStTbtv  Kai  trrpoyyvXutTaTiav  •  .  •  Kai  t6  ficvroi  avrilQ  dXoyov  tlvai,  8  T<f 
Xotirtf  iropf  9x<ipi|  ffttftari,  rb  dk  XoytKbv,  8  iv  rtf  diapaKi,  **  Epicurus  says  that  the 
soul  IS  compounded  of  the  lightest  and  roundest  atoms  •  .  .  and  that  the  irrational 
part  of  it  is  dispersed  throughout  the  rest  of  the  body,  but  the  rational  is  seated  in  the 
breast."  Add  Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Natura,  lib.  8.  ver.  205.  &c.  It  appears  that, 
like  many  more  things,  this  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  soul  was  borrowed  by  him 
from  Democritus,  who  is  stated  by  Cicero  among  others,  Disput.  Tuscuhm.  lib.  1.  cap. 
II.  p.  2575.  and  cap.  18.  p.  2589.  torn.  8.  opp.  animum  levibus  et  rotundis  corpus- 
calis  e^dsse  concuzsu  quodam  fortuito, "  to  haTo  formed  the  soul  out  of  light  and 
round  atoms  by  a  certain  fortuitous  concourse."  Hence  we  can  cleaily  understand  the 
meuung  of  this  magnificent  Terbiage  of  Epicurus,  which  amounts  to  this :  a  certain 
concretion  of  Tery  li^t,  round,  and  fiery  atoms,  seated  in  the  human  breast,  oftentimes 
presses  upon  hesTier  atoms,  which  are  descending  perpendicularly  by  their  own 
impulse,  so  that  they  deflect  ftom  the  straight  line,  and  are  carried  in  a  different 
direction.  Most  admirable  truly  t  Let  us  grant  it  to  be  possible,  first  of  all,  for  this 
impulse  and  fiery  force  of  atoms,  of  their  own  nature  most  light  and  swift,  to  compel 
other  corpuscules  to  change  their  course.  But  what  is  it,  I  ask,  that  impels  and 
incites  this  most  subtle  mass  of  atoms  to  rui«h  headlong  against  other  atoms,  and  drive 
them  from  their  position  and  motion  ?  Is  it  some  external  power  and  cause,  or  an 
internal  one  ?  If  an  external  power  impels  them,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  fkte, 
which  Epicurus  so  greatly  abhors,  and  endeavours  to  elude  by  this  very  figment  of  the 
declination  of  atoms.  For  unquestionably  a  motion  produced  by  an  external  power  is 
neoessary;  and  this  external  cause  will  be  again  connected  with  other  antecedent 
causes,  which  entirely  put  an  end  to  all  freedom  of  will.  Cicero  has  already  observed, 
De  Fato,  cap.  20.  p.  3288.  that  the  doctiine  of  &te  is  confirmed  rather  than  over- 
thrown  l^  Epicurus :  Nee  vero,  says  he,  quisquam  magis  oonfirmare  mihi  videtur  non 
mode  fiitum,  verum  etiam  necesdtatem  et  vim  omnium  rerum,  sustulisseque  motos 
animi  voluntazioe,  quam  bio,  qui  aliter  obsistere  &to  fiitetur  se  non  potuisse,  nisi  ad  has 
oommentitias  declinationes  confugisset,  **  No  one  appears  to  me  to  confirm  not  only 
fate,  but  also  the  necessity  and  force  of  all  things,  and  to  have  done  away  with  all 
voluntary  motions  of  the  mind,  more  than  this  man,  who  confesses  that  he  would  other- 
wise have  been  unable  to  withstand  the  doctrine  of  fiOe,  unless  he  had  had  recourse  to 
these  imaginary  declinations."*  Although  Cicero,  I  confcM,  does  not  fortify  his  accu- 
ntion  with  those  arguments  which  Epicurus,  had  he  been  living  at  the  time,  would  have 
found  unanswerable ;  on  which  subject  it  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  offer  any 
comment  at  present.  But  our  philosopher  repudiates  any  such  external  power  or 
cause,  and  supposes  the  light  and  round  atoms  to  be  excited  by  their  own  internal 
power,  or  will,  to  impinge  against  the  other  heavier  corpuscules.  Let  him  explain  to 
us,  therefore,  if  he  can,  what  is  this  internal  and  inherent  power.  That  light  round 
bodies  can  decide  and  determine,  that  it  is  their  own  wish  to  rush  against  other  atoms, 
and  impede  their  direct  progress,  and. can  execute  this  purpose,  is  an  enigma  inexpli- 
cable even  to  (Edipus,  or  rather  it  is  a  statement  utterly  destitute  of  sense  or  meaning. 
And  what,  after  all,  moves  them  to  decide  and  determine  ?  An  external  or  internal 
power  ?  Epicurus  will  tell  us  that  this  will  of  the  atoms  is  natural,  this  decision 
natural,  in  short,  that  the  motion  arising  therefrom  is  natural.  For  argument's  sake, 
fi»r  we  hare  no  widi  to  enter  into  a  long  disputation  upon  so  absurd  a  theory,  let  us 
giant  it  to  be  natural ;  but  even  so  it  will  be  fiital.     For  that  which  takes  place 
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substantial  things  be  made  out  of  nothing,  which  is  absolutely 
impossible.  For  though  we  do  not  say,  that  life  and  cogitation, 
sense  and  understanding,  abstractly  considered,  are  substances ; 
yet  do  we  affirm  them  to  be  entities  really  distinct  from  matter, 
and  no  modifications  or  accidents  thereof,  but  either  accidents 
and  modifications,  or  rather  essential  attributes  of  substance 
incorporeal ;  as  also  that  souls  and  minds,  which  are  the  subjects 
of  them,  are  indeed  substantial  things.  Wherefore,  we  cannot 
but  here  again  condemn  the  darkness  of  that  philosophy,  which 
educes  not  only  species  visible  and  audible  (entities  perfectly 
unintelligible)  and  real  qualities,  distinct  from  all  the  modes  of 
body,  and  even  substantial  forms  too  (as  they  call  them),  but  also 
sensitive  souls  themselves,  both  in  men  and  brutes,  ex  potentia 
materise,  "  out  of  the  power  of  the  matter ;"  that  is,  indeed  out 
of  nothing.  Forasmuch  as  this  prepares  a  direct  way  to  atheism ; 
because,  if  life  and  sense,  cogitation  and  consciousness,  may  be 
generated  out  of  dead  and  senseless  matter,  then  might  this  well 
be  supposed  the  first  original  of  all  things ;  n6r  could  there  rea- 
sonably be  any  stop  made  at  rational  souls,  especially  by  these 
men,  who  also  conclude  them  to  be  rasae  tabulae,  '^  mere  white 
sheets  of  paper,"  that  have  nothing  at  all  in  them,  but  what  is 
scribbled  upon  them  by  corporeal  objects  from  without ;  there 
being  nothing  in  the  understanding  or  mind  of  man,  which  was 
not  before  in  sense :  so  that  sense  is  the  first  original  knowledge, 
and  understanding  but  a  secondary  and  derivative  thing  from  it, 
more  umbratile  and  evanid. 

Hitherto  have  we  demonstrated  that  all  things  whatsoever 
could  not  possibly  be  made  out  of  matter,  and  particularly  that 
life  and  sense,  mind  and  understanding,  being  no  accidents  or 
modes  of  matter,  could  not  by  motion  be  generated  out  of  it, 
without  the  production  of  real  entities  out  of  nothing.  But 
because  some  may  possibly  imagine,  that  matter  might  otherwise 
than  thus  by  motion,  by  a  miraculous  efficiency,  produce  souls 
and  mindB,  we  shall  add  in  the  last  place,  that  nothing  can  effi- 
ciently produce  any  real  entitv  or  substantial  thing,  that  was 
not  before,  unless  it  have  at  least  equal  perfection  to  it,  and  a 
substantially  emanative  or  creative  power.  But  scarcely  any 
man  can  be  so  sottish  as  to  imagine,  that  every  atom  of  dust 
hath  equal  perfection  in  it  to  that  of  the  rational  soul  in  man,  or 

naturally  takes  place  necenarily.  But  if  the  lighter  atoms,  by  the  necessity  of  nature, 
impinge  against  the  heavier,  and  stop  or  change  their  course,  there  will  be  an  end  of 
all  liberty  of  will,  and  not  only  this  impulse  of  the  will  which  causes  the  atoms  to 
decline,  but  this  very  declination  itself  also,  will  take  place  by  the  necessity  of  nature. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  let  us  conclude,  that  although  Epicurus  mentions  a  certain 
cause  of  each  declination  o£  atoms,  he  properly  speaking  mentions  none,  and  therefore 
that  Cicero,  who  is  followed  l^  Dr.  Cudworth  and  others,  was  in  a  certain  sense  right, 
when  he  asserted  that  this  philosopher  supposed  this  third  notion  of  atoms  to  be  with- 
out any  cause  at  all. 
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to  attribate  a  creative  power  to  all  matter  (which  is  but  a  passire 
thing)  whilst  this  is  in  the  mean  time  denied  by  him  to  a  perfect 
Being;  both  these  assertions  also,  in  like  manner  as  the  former, 
producing  real  entities  out  of  nothing  causally.  And  thus  have 
we  demonstrated  the  impossibility  and  nonsense  of  all  atheism, 
from  this  very  principle,  bv  which  the  Atheists  would  assault 
theism,  in  the  true  sense  thereof,  that  ^^  Nothing  can  be  made 
without  a  cause,"  or  that  '*  Nothing  cannot  be  the  cause  of  any 
thinff." 

Now  if  there  be  no  middle  betwixt  atheism  and  theism,  and  all 
things  must  of  necessity  either  spring  from  senseless  matter,  or 
else  from  a  perfect  understanding  Being ;  then  is  this  demon- 
stration of  the  impossibility  of  atheism  a  sufficient  establishment 
of  the  truth  of  theism  ;  it  being  such  a  demonstration  of  a  God, 
as  the  geometricians  call  a  deduction  ad  impossibile,  which  they 
allow  of  for  good,  and  frequently  make  use  of.  Thus,  either 
there  is  a  God ;  or  else  matter  must  needs  be  acknowledged  to  be 
the  only  self-existent  thing,  and  all  things  else  whatsoever,  to  be 
made  out  of  it ;  but  it  is  impossible,  that  all  things  should  be 
made,  out  of  senseless  matter:  therefore  is  there  a  God.  Never- 
theless, we  shall  here,  for  further  satisfaction,  show  how  the 
existence  of  a  God  may  be  directly  demonstrated  also  from  this 
very  principle,  i.  hich  the  Atheists  endeavour  to  take  sanctuary 
in,  and  from  thence  to  impugn  theism,  De  nihilo*  nihil,  that 
^  Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing  causally,"  or  that  "  Nothing 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  any  thing." 

In  the  first  place  therefore,  we  shall  fetch  our  beginning  from 
what  hath  been  already  often  declared^  that  it  is  mathematicallv 
certain,  that  "  Something  or  other  did  exist  of  itself  from  all 
eternity,  or  without  beginning,  and  unmade  bv  any  thing  else." 
The  certainty  of  which  proposition  dependcth  upon  this  very 
principle,  as  its  foundation,  that  "  Nothing  can  come  from 
nothing,"  or  be  "made  out  of  nothing,"  or  that  "Nothing, 
which  once  wab  not,  can  of  itself  come  into  being  without  a 
cause ;"  it  following  unavoidably  from  thence,  that  if  there  had 
been  once  nothing,  there  could  never  have  been  any  thing.  And 
having  thus  laid  the  foundation,  we  shall  in  the  next  place  make 
this  further  superstructure,  that  because  something  did  certainly 
exist  of  itself  from  eternity  unmade,  therefore  is  there  also 
actually  a  neces  arily  existent  Being.  For  to  suppose,  that  any 
thing  did  exist  of  itself  ftt)Ji  eternity,  by  its  own  free-will  and 
choice,  and  therefore  not  necessarily,  but  contingently,  since  it 
might  Have  willed  otherwise ;  this  is  to  suppose  it  to  have  ex- 
isted before  it  was,  and  so  positively  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
itself;  which  is  impossible,  as  hath  been  already  declaI^ed.  When 
a  thing  therefore  is  said  to  be  of  itself,  or  the  cause  of  itself,  this 
is  to  be  understood  no  otherwise,  than  either  in  a  n^ative  sense. 
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as  haying  nothing  else  for  its  cause ;  -or  because  its  necessary 
eternal  existence  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of  its  own  nature. 
That  therefore,  which  -existed  of  itself  from  eternity,  indepen- 
dently upon  any  thing  else,  did  not  so  exist  contingently,  but 
necessarily ;  so  that  there  is  undoubtedly  something  actually  in 
being,  whose  existence  is,  and  always  was  necessary.  In  the 
next  place,  it  is  certain  also,  that  nothing  could  exist  necessarily 
of  itself,  but  what  included  necessity  of  existence  in  its  own 
nature.  For  to  suppose  any  thing  to  exist  of  itself  necessarily, 
which  hath  no  necessity  of  existence  in  its  own  nature,  is  plainly 
to  suppose  that  necessary  existence  of  it  to  come  from  nothing, 
nnce  it  could  neither  proceed  from  that  thing  itself,  nor  yet  from 
any  thing  else.  Lastly,  there  is  nothing,  which  includes  neces- 
sity of  existence  in  its  yen'^  nature  and  essence,  but  only  an  ab- 
solutely perfect  Being.  The  result  of  all  which  is,  that  God,  or 
a  perfect  Being,  doth  certainly  exist ;  and  that  there  is  nothing 
else,  which  existed  of  itself  nrom  eternity,  necessarily  and  inde- 
pendently ;  but  all  other  things  whatsoeyer  deriyed  their  being 
from  him,  or  were  caused  by  him,  matter  or  body  itself  not 
excepted. 

That  which  hath  staggered  some  Theists  here,  and  made  them 
so  inclinable  and  prone  to  belieye,  that  matter  also  existed  from 
eternity  unmade,  is  partly  (as  hath  been  already  intimated)  an 
idiotical  conceit,  that  because  nothing  can  be  artificially  made  by 
men,  otherwise  than  out  lOf  pre-existing  matter,  as  houses  and- 
garments,  puddings  and  pies ;  therefore  there  could  be  no  other 
making  of  any  thing,  by  any  power  whatsoeyer:  though  eyen 
men  themselyes  can  produce  something  out  of  no  pre-existent 
matter,  as  cogitations  and  local  motion.  And  the  same  partly 
proceedeth  also  from  cert^n  false  opinions  entertiuned  concerning 
matter.  For  some  Theists  haye  supposed  SXtyv  aadyfiarovf  an 
**  incorporeal  first  matter  f  out  of  which  incorporeal  matter, 
together  with  an  incorporeal  form  joined  to  it,  they  conceiyed 
the  essence  of  body  to  haye  been  compounded,  and  made  up. 
And  no  wonder,  if  these  smne  fanciful  philosophers  haye  further 
added  also  hereunto,  that  from  this  incorporeal  matter,  by  an 
incorporeal  form,  were  begotten  likewise  incorporeal  qualities  of 
body.  Now  it  is  not  conceiyable,  what  else  should  be  meant  by 
this  incorporeal  Hyle,  or  matter,  but  only  a  metaphysical  notion 
of  the  potentiality,  or  possibility  of  things,  respectiycly  to  the 
Deity ;  which,  because  it  is  indeed  eternal,  and  as  much  unmade 
as  (rod  himself  is,  it  being  nothing  but  the  diyine  power  con- 
sidered passiyely,  or  the  reyerse  of  it ;  therefore,  in  all'  proba- 
bility, were  these  philosophers  so  prone  to  think  the  physical 
matter  of  this  corporeal  umyerse  to  haye  been  eternal  and  unmade. 
Neither  was  this  incorporeal  Hyle,  or  matter,  a  noyel  opinion, 
entertained  only  by  some  junior  Platonists,  but  older  than 
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Aristotle  himself,  as  appeareth  plainly  from  these  following 
words  of  his  in  his  Metaphysics:*  0!  julv  yiip  oic  vXtiv  rriv 
ipXriv  Xlyovaiv,  lav  rt  aiofiaf  iav  n  aGwfiarov  ridCimvy  "  Some 
speak  of  the  principle  as  matter ;  whether  they  suppose  this 
matter  to  be  body,  or  to  be  incorporeal''  But  this  incorporeal 
matter  in  physiology  can  be  accounted  no  better  than  a  kmd  of 
metaphysical  nonsense.^    Again,  others  seem  to  have  been  the 

•  Lib.  1.  cap.  6.  [Page  278.  torn.  4.  opp.]  ITjus  Porphyr.  T^c  CXifc  rd  Uia 
Karit  rove  Apxaiovq  r&Sv  A^rmfiaroc,  &c.  Materue  Proprietatet,  •ecundum  Veterea, 
he  sunt;  Quod  tit  Incorporea,  &e.  [In  Sentent.  ad  Intelligibilia  Ducentibua,  sect  21. 
p.  226.  Ed.  Cantab.] 

*  Some  perhaps  will  coniider  our  learned  author  to  be  a  little  too  serere  against 
thoae  who  subtly  discoursed  in  times  past  upon  a  obtain  primary  matter  of  bodies. 
I  have  no  high  opinion  of  these  men,  neither  do  I  deny  that  there  is  much  in  the 
precepts  of  the  ancients  on  matter,  which  possesses  more  of  the  appearance  than  of  the 
eeaenoe  of  sound  wisdom ;  still  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  their  adverBaries  sometimes 
do  them  injusdoe,  and  that  not  a  few  of  their  tenets  admit  of  an  apt  and  rational  inter- 
pretation, although  at  first  riew  they  may  appear  foolish  and  absurd  to  ourselres,  who 
make  use  of  other  terms,  and  philosophize  in  a  diiferent  mann^.  And  among  these, 
in  mj  opinion,  may  be  ranked  this  very  dogma  of  the  *'  inoorporeity  of  matter,"  which 
here  as  well  as  elsewhere  is  so  violently  assailed  by  Dr.  Cudwortb,  and  which  we  hold 
to  be  ridiculous  for  no  other  reason  than  because  we  have  rejected  the  phraseology  of 
the  ancients  and  their  prescribed  rules  of  philosophizing.  Those  who  in  the  last  century 
revived  the  atoms  of  Epicurus  and  Democritus,  and  to  these  in  conjunction  with  the 
laws  of  motion  ascribed  the  construction  and  fabrication  of  the  universe,  spared  no 
pains  to  bring  the  old  physical  discipline  of  the  Peripatetics  into  contempt,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  overwhelm  it  with  reproaches  and  maledictions;  and  as  the  dogma  in  question, 
which  to  a  certain  extent  was  common  both  to  the  Peripatetics  and  Platonists,  formed 
no  unimportant  part  of  this  discipline,  it  became  the  especial  object  of  their  rancour. 
[In  this  view  Leibnitz,  Epp.  vol.  2.  p.  126.  is  not  hx  from  coinciding.  Compare  what 
he  says  also  in  voL  3.  p.  27.  &c  Add,  however,  Thomasius,  Resp.  ibid.  p.  32.  &c.] 
Dr.  Cudwortb,  therefore,  having  enrolled  himself  among  their  number,  bis  motive  for 
the  harsh  judgment  passed  upon  those  who  asserted  a  certain  Jirat  matter,  is  at  onoe 
understood.  But  it  is  not  our  present  object  to  expound  and  defend  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  the  old  pbysiologers  on  6X17,  or  first  matter  ;  we  shall  shnply  offer  a  few 
observations  in  illustration  of  what  is  here  brought  forward,  so  as  at  the  same  time  t» 
give  some  sort  of  insight  into  the  precepts  of  the  ancient  philosophy. 

Dr.  Cudworth  suspects  that  the  absurd  opinions  of  the  ancients* on  first  matter  led 
Bumy  to  the  belief  that  matter  is  eternal  and  unmade ;  for  first  matter,  being  nothing- 
more  than  a  metaphysical  notion  of  a  certain  divine  perfection,  which,  properly 
speaking,  does  not  differ  from  God  himself,  and  consequently  is  eternal,  that  tiierefore 
certain  philosophers  transferred  this  property  to  physical  matter  also,  and  concluded  it 
to  be  eternal.  Whatever  credit  this  conjecture  may  deserve  on  the  score  of  ingenuity, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  little  in  accordance  with  the  truth.  I  acknowledge  that  philoso- 
phers very  often  made  a  sudden  transition  from  mere  mental  notions  and  phantasms  to 
the  things  themselves,  and  became  satisfied  of  the  real  external  existence  of  that  which 
existed  only  in  their  own  minds  ;  but  I  mudi  doubt  whether  the  same  took  place,  or 
could  take  place,  in  the  matter  now  before  us.  The  learned  Doctor  here  assumes  three 
things,  which  probably  no  one  versed  in  these  subjects  will  admit :  first,  that  first 
matter  is  nothing  else  but  a  metaphysical  notion;  secondly,  that  those  philosophera 
who  disputed  so  acutely  upon  first  matter  were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  this ;  and 
lastly,  that  they  aaserted  a  twofold  matter,  physical  and  metaphysical,  and  rashly  trans- 
ferred to  the  latter  what  belonged  to  Uie  former  alone.  Not  one  of  these,  in  my 
opinion,  is  simply  and  absolutely  true.  First  matter,  I  allow,  in  so  far  as  it  is  separated 
ftom  all  body,  is  a  certain  notion  of  the  mind  ;  but  not  such  as  has  nothing  real  and 
corporeal  out  of  the  mind  to  correspond  to  it.  Those  ancients  who  discoursed  upon  it 
were  so  fiir  from  supposing  it  to  be  a  mere  vision  of  the  mind,  that  they  regarded  it 
raUier  as  a  really  exigent  and  natural  object.  Neither  ought  we  to  forego  this  opinion, 
because  both  the  Aristotelians  and  Platonists  use  various  expressions  in  vefivrence  to  it« 
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more  prone  i:o  think  matter  or  body  to  haye  been  self-existent 
and  unmade,  because  thev  both  conceived  it  to  be  really  the  same 
thing  with  space,  and  also  took  it  for  granted,  that  space  was 

which  seem  to  divest  it  of  all  real  existence.  For,  as  we  have  intimated  before,  these 
expressions  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  our  own  phrases  and  modes  of  speech,  but  ex- 
amined according  to  the  rule  and  standard  of  the  ancient  philosophers ;  in  which  case 
we  shall  find  them  to  be  much  less  absurd  and  foolish  than  we  supposed.  Many,  for 
instance,  are  offended  because  the  Platonists,  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  some  of  the 
Aristotelians  are  wont  to  call  6Xij,  or  "  matter,"  fsr^  flv,  **  a  nonentity."  See  Porphyry, 
in  his  Sententiie  ad  Intelligibilia  Ducentes,  sect.  21.  p.  226.  Plotinus,  Utpi  ISXtie, 
Ennead.  2.  lib.  4.  cap.  16.  p.  1 69.  and  De  Impassibilitate  Incorporeor.  Ennead.  3.  lib.  6, 
cap.  7.  p.  210.  For  they  suppose  this  term  to  have  the  same  signification  as  our  word 
nothing ;  and  therefore  when  they  afterwards  hear  these  philosophers  disooursiiig  upon 
matter,  as  upon  something  really  existent,  they  appeal  to  the  faith  of  gods  and  men, 
execrate  the  stupidity  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  cry  aloud  that  their  ^r</  maiter 
is  alt{>gether  a  fiirce,  a  downright  jest,  which  both  exists  and  does  not  exist.  Far  other- 
wise, however,  would  they  think,  did  they  but  recollect  that  the  language  of  Plato  is 
widely  different  from  our  own,  and  that  the  Platonic  nothing  and  ours  have  no  affinity 
between  them.  Nihil,  says  Cicero,  Tusculan.  Bisput  lib.  1.  cap.  24.  p.  2598.  torn.  8. 
opp.  Plato  putat  esse,  quod  oriatur  et  intereat,  idque  solum  esse,  quod  semper  tale  sit, 
"  Plato  supposes  that  to  be  nothing,  which  has  a  beginning  and  peri^es,  and  that 
alone  to  be  an  entity  which  is  always  such.*'  To  others  it  seems  not  less  absurd,  that 
the  Platonists  should  deny  it  to  be  possible  for  iiXfj,  or  matter,  to  suffer  any  thing.  See 
Plotinus,  De  Impassibilitate  Rerum  Incorporear,  cap.  8.  p.  Sll.  But  they  would 
cease  to  be  surprised  at  this  dogma,  or  at  least  pronounce  a  milder  judgment  upon  it, 
did  they  but  know  that  in  this  school  wAffxetv,  or  to  suffer,  is  equivalent  to  being 
ehangek  and  corrupted,  and  that  matter  is  ranked  by  them  among  simple  things,  which 
are  susceptible  of  no  change.  Those  who  wish  correctly  to  estimate  the  precepts  and 
doctrines  of  fintiquity  will  find  it  necessary  first  of  all  to  unlearn  the  phraseology  of  the 
later  philosophers.  The  learned  Doctor's  surmise  respecting  a  twofold  matter,  physical 
and  metaphysical,  and  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other,  is  altogether  destitute  of 
foundation  ;  for  these  philosophers,  strictly  speaking,  held  but  one,  and  that  physical 
iXfl,  or  matter.  I  am  aware  that  it  was  divided  by  some  of  the  later  Platonists  into 
intelligible  and  sensible,  or  into  the  matter  of  the  world  called  votirbc,  and  of  the 
Tisible  world.  See  Plotinus  in  his  book  De  Materia,  cap.  8.  &e.  p.  160.  &c.  where  he 
argues  at  some  length  that  there  is  also  something  corresponding  to  matter  in  the 
vorirbg  world.  But  to  pass  over  many  other  things,  this  intelligible  matter  is  not  what 
the  ancients  called  Aa^fiaroc,  or  **  incorporeal :"  which  at  present,  however,  is  alone 
under  consideration. 

II.  Much  greatei' light  will  be  thrown  upon  all  these  points  by  a  more  ludd  and 
detailed  exposition  of  the  ancient  philosophers*  doctrine  on  do^ftaroc,  or  **  incor- 
poreal** matter.  All  who  philosophixed  in  former  times  were  unanimous  in  supposing 
a  something  out  of  whic^  were  compounded  the  first  principles  of  all  sensible  things, 
or  {fwoKtlfievov  rl  xai  v9ro^o%i)v  dd&v,  **  something  which  is  the  subject  of  all 
bodies,  and  adapted  for  the  reception  of  forms,**  to  use  the  words  of  Plotinus  in  his 
book  Tltpi  ^\ric,  cap.  1.  p.  159.  By  what  appellation  it  was  designated  by  them  is 
at  this  day  unknown ;  for  the  name  6Xi|  is  &t  more  recent  origin,  as  is  evident  even 
from  the  fiict  that  neither  Ocellus  Lucanus  in  his  book  on  the  Universe,  nor  Plato, 
makes  use  of  it.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  word  {iXi|,  which  otherwise  usually 
denoted  artificial  or  mechanical  matter,  and  is  employed  even  by  Plato  in  this  sense, 
was  applied  to  thw. natural  matter ;  and  the  example  of  the  Greeks  was  imitated  by 
the  Latins,  who  in  like  manner  transferred  the  name  materia,  heretofore  belonging  to 
mechanical  matter,  to  this  substance,  that  was  supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  all  bodies. 
OfJiers,  as  Chalcidius,  expressed  the  Greek  (JXif  by  the  Latin  term  syha*  But  the 
nature  of  this  first  substance  of  which  they  supposed  the  elements  of  all  bodies  to  be 
composed,  was  not  equally  known  and  agreed  upon.  Hence  philosophers  were  split 
into  various  sects,  which  however  may  conveniently  be  classed  under  two  prindpal 
beads.  For  some  endowed  the  primary  matter  of  all  things  with  inherent  qualiticB 
and  affections ;  while  others  asserted  matter  abstractedly  considered  to  be  simple,  and 
utterly  destitute  of  quality,  although  adapted  to  receive  all  qualities  and  forms.  The 
whole  of  the  opinions  of  antiquity  on  the  nature  of  things  may  be  referred  to  one  or 
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infinite  and  eternal,  and  consequently  necessarily  existent.  In 
answer  wherennto,  we  reply  first,  that  though  space  and  distanoe 
should  be  granted  to  be  positively  infinite,  or  to  haye  no  bounds 

other  of  these  two  claaseB;  but  each  was  again  subdinded  into  Taiious  minor  sects,  which 
it  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  enumerate  in  detail.  To  the  former 
b^ong  all  those  physioiogers  who  held  either  water,  or  air,  or  6re,  or  earth,  or  a  nature 
concreted  and  compounded  out  of  all  these,  to  be  the  first  principle  of  things  ;  since 
thej  all  supposed  one  or  more  qualities  to  be  inherent  in  matter  itself.  Of  the  latter 
we  shall  speak  more  particularly  bj  and  by.  Between  these  two  the  discipline  of 
Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  others,  who  regarded  atoms  and  corpuacules  as  the  first 
principles  of  things,  holds  as  it  were  an  intermediate  place ;  for  while  they  diyest  first 
natter  of  qualities,  and  in  that  respect  approach  the  latter  cUus,  they  leave  it  mag- 
nitude and  figure ;  which  in  some  degree  connects  them  with  the  former.  Some  of  the 
ancients,  howerer,  refer  the  sect  of  Democritus  to  one  of  the  abovementioned  classes, 
as  Sextus  Empiricus,  Plutarch,  and  others ;  which,  as  will  be  made  appear  in  the 
sequel,  may  not  unreasonably  be  done,  provided  the  class  to  which  this  school  belongs 
be  correctly  and  accurately  distributed  into  its  subordinate  sects. 

These  two  classes  of  physiologers  to  which,  as  we  before  stated,  all  the  others  are 
referable,  were  ^commonly  distinguished  in  after  times,  when  philosophy  had  attained 
g;reater  maturity,  as  holding  matter  to  be  either  doiifiaToc  or  a&fia,  **  incorporeal"  or 
**  body;"  the  former  being  said  of  those  who  denied,  and  the  latter  of  those  who  as- 
signed qualities  to  matter.  This  distinction  we  first  meet  with  in  Aristotle,  in  lib.  1. 
Metaphys.  cap.  6.  p.  273.  t.  4.  opp.  the  passage  adduced  by  Or.  Cudworth  ;  and  as  he 
does  not  mention  it  in  any  other  place,  it  is  most  probable  he  was  its  author.  After 
Aristotle  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  writings  of  those  who  have  treated  of  the  opinions 
of  the  ancients  on  the  nature  of  things,  or  who  have  themselves  inquired  into  this 
subject  That  those  who  divested  matter  of  ail  quality  and  figure  were  said  to  inake 
it  <i9w/iaroc,  wfll  be  abundantly  manifested  from  the  testimonies  about  to  be  produced 
by  and  by  ;  for  the  present  I  shall  quote  merely  two  passages  selected  out  pf  many,  to 
prove  that  those  who  attributed  qualities  and  forms  to  matter,  were  formerly  regarded 
as  holding  it  to  be  tfut/ia,  or  ^  body."  The  first  is  fh>m  Aristotle,  Natural.  Auscult. 
lib.  1.  cap.  5.  p.  451.  tom.  1.  opp.:  01  fikv  ydo  Iv  wot^^avrcc  rd  bv  SGTMA  rb 
^woK^ifttvoVf  ^  r&y  rgt&v  rt,  rl  aXXo,  d  km  irvpbc  ^v  wvicvbrtpaVf  iipog  Sk 
XiirrbTtpoy,  rdXKa  yiwuvi,  "  Others  (of  the  physiologists)  holding  some  one  bodjf 
to  be  the  subject  matter  of  all,  namely,  either  one  of  the  three  elements,  or  somethins 
else,  which  is  more  dense  than  fire  and  more  rare  than  air,  produce  the  rest  of  things, 
The  other  is  from  Plutarch,  who  De  Placitis  Philosoph.  cap.  9.  p.  882.  tom.  1.  opp. 
has  the  following  words:  01  ^*  ^^a»p  Xlyovrcc*  4  yvv,  4  ^^p»  ^  <^^pa  ri}v{^i}V, 
ci/Kin  d/iopfow  airr^v  Xiyovvtv^  dXXtk  £Q*MA,  **  Those  who  ny  that  matter 
is  water,  or  earth,  or  fire,  or  air,  do  not  hold  it  to  be  formless,  but  botfy."  The 
distribution  we  speak  of  is  found  also  in  Sextus  Empiricus,  lib.  9.  Adv.  Mathe- 
maticosL  cap.  5.  p.  619.  who,  however,  either  misunderstood,  or  purposely  perverted  it, 
as,  for  the  sake  of  having  something  to  dispute  against  he  is  sometimes  wont  to 
do,  when  recording  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers :   Uspl  rwv,  says  he, 

ydp  amfiara  Iktkav  dyat  rd  r&v  Svtuv  ffroixtta,  ol  di  do^tfiara,  "  Respecting  the 
elements  which  are  highest  and  have  most  the  nature  of  principles,  there  were  two 
principal  sects for  some  asserted  the  elements  of  things  to  be  bodies,  others  incor- 
poreal." In  the  former  class  he  ranks  almost  all  the  ancient  physiologers,  even  Demo- 
critus and  Epicurus,  which  as  we  have  already  said  is  in  a  certam  measure  admissible : 
bat  when  he  comes  to  the  other  he  commits  a  manifest  error:  Twv  ih,  says  he,  sect. 
364.  p.  621.  dv^fAara  doyfiaTtZ6vTuiv,  ci  /jUv  vipl  UvBaySpav  ro^e  dpi^fto'bg 
ikiKav  Trdvrmv  dp%civ,  ol  ck  MaOtiiiarttcoi  rd  trkpara  t&v  ffiMffidrutv,  ol  3k  mpi 
UXdrwva  rdc  ISiag,  **  Of  those  who  held  the  doctnne  of  their  being  incorporeal,  the 
Pythagoreans  affirmed  numbers,  mathematicians  the  boundaries  of  bodies,  and  the 
Platonists  ideas,  to  be  the  principles  of  all  things.**  Most  foolishly  and  erroneously ! 
The  men  who  were  stated  m  former  times  to  hold  the  principles  of  things  to  be  incor- 
poreal, were  those  who  divested  the  first  matter  of  all  quality,  quantity,  and  form.  Nor 
was  Pythagoras,  or  Plato,  or  any  geometrician  ever  so  stupid  as  to  regard  either  num- 
bers, or  the  forms  of  things,  or  the  extremities  of  bodies,  as  the  first  matter  or  principle. 
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nor  limits  at  all,  as  also  to  have  been  eternal ;  yet,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  some,  would  it  not  follow  from  thence,  that  matter 
was  infinite,  eternal,  and  necessarily  existent ;  not  as  if  space  or 

Plato  is  one  of  those  who  affirm  matter  to  be  Affbtfiaroc,  bat  Sextos  is  Terr  mndi 
deceived  if  he  supposes  this  (}Xi|  Aff^iAarog  to  be  Plato's  idiai  or  exemplars  of  thingSi 
Plato  classes  ideas  among  those  things  which  he  calls  Aaiifiara.  Plutaivh,  De  Pladtis 
Philos.  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  p.  882.  tom.  1.  opp.  'l8ia  ifftlv  wvla  Aviifiaro^,  *'  An  Idea  is 
an  incorporeal  substance.^  But  he  was  by  no  means  so  insane  as  to  dedde  that  ideas 
alone  are  the  principles  of  things,  and  wholly  to  discard  all  corporeal  matter.  That 
spirit,  whether  of  carelessness  and  negligence,  or  of  penrerseness  and  malignity,  which 
every  where  prevails  in  our  own  day,  and  leads  many  to  mutilate,  fifUsify,  and  distort 
the  opinions  of  others,  has  flourished  in  all  ages,  and  formerly  invaded  and  corrupted 
the  minds  even  of  those  who  are  now  held  forth  as  perfect  paragons  of  wisdom.  By 
losing  sight  of  which  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  many  persons  suppose  the 
dogmas  of  the  ancients  to  have  been  such  as  not  a  barber  even  or  ploughman  would 
entertain. 

But  I  shall  come  to  a  somewhat  closer  examination  of  the  subject,  and  not  only 
explain  the  origin  cf  this  ancient  distribution  of  physiologers,  but  ajira  show  who  first 
asserted  matter  to  be  incorporeal,  as  well  as  the  force  and  meaning  of  the  dogma  itself. 
For  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to  know  whether  this  opinion  can  in  a  certain  sense 
be  tolerated,  or  is  as  foolish  and  absurd  as  it  is  considered  by  Dr.  Cudworth  and  by  the 
generality  of  ^ose  who  ascribe  the  nature  of  things  to  atoms  and  mechanical  laws.  To 
begin  then  with  the  origin  of  this  division,  the  reason  that  induced  the  ancients  to  call 
matter  endowed  with  qualities  dcwfiarog  or  "  incorporeal,**  and  the  same  if  divested 
of  qualities  and  forms,  ff^fiaroc,  or  ''corporeal,"  will  scarcely  be  comprehensible 
unless  we  first  are  in  possession  of  their  opinion  on  the  nature  of  body.  In  the 
earliest  ages  the  Greeks,  from  whom  the  Latins  derived  all  their  philosophy,  used  the 
word  triofia  in  so  wide  an  acceptation  as  to  apply  it  to  every  nature  which  fklls  under 
the  senses.  Hence  they  did  not  hesitate  to  call  the  first  matter  of  all  things  <n3/ut. 
This  is  evident  from  the  most  ancient  writer  Ocellus  Lucanus,  Ilcpi  rov  wavrbc,  cap. 
2.  p.  516.  who  thus  defines  matter :  T^  Tpop  &^^v  if^i^Sittvov  SQ^MA  ireurc  roTc 
dc  ylvcffiv  ^pyo/ilvoic,  **  Palpable  body,  the  subject  of  all  things  which  come  to 
generation."  The  same,  p.  619.  calls  it :  SQ'MA  ahdrirbv,  "  body  perceptible  to 
the  sense."  But  afterwards  when  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  assumed  a  more 
accurate  and  systematic  form,  they  restricted  the  notion  of  body,  and  therefore  dis- 
tinguished between  ffwjia  and  6X17.  We  have  among  the  ancients,  as  at  this  day, 
various  definitions  of  body,  on  which  consult  Sextus  Empiricus,  lib.  1.  adv.  Physicos, 
cap.  5.  p.  619.  In  general,  however,  they  almost  all  pronounce  it  to  be  that  which 
consists  of  form  and  matter,  or,  as  others  say,  of  matter  and  quality.  To  form  or 
quality,  for  as  might  be  proved  by  numerous  passages  of  the  andents,  these  words  are 
here  used  indiscriminately  and  ngnify  one  and  the  ^same  thing,  belong  shape,  'figure, 
magnitude,  and  other  properties,  which  philosophers  in  a  stricter  sense  usually  denomi- 
nate qualities.  Accoiding  to  the  ancient  physiologers,  therefore,  body  is  a  certain 
mass  or.  aggregation  of  matter,  endowed  with  magnitude,  figure,  and  affections. 
Cicero,  Academicar.  Qusestion.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  p.  2231.  tom.  8.  opp. :  Quod  ex  utroque, 
id  jam  corpus  et  quasi  qualitatem  quamdam  nominabant,  **  That  which  consists  of  both 
(matter  and  form)  they  (the  ancient  philosophers)  called  body  and  a  sort  of  quality.** 
Porphyry,  in  his  'A^o/DxtaJ  irghQ  rd  voiyrd,  sect  22.  p.  228.  SO"HA  l^ri  rh  Av- 
diTov  il  UXt/c  kaI  tiiovs,  **  Body  is  a  compound  of  matter  and  form.**  Plotinns, 
Uepl  ^Xfic,  cap.  6.  p.  162.  '£(  toXri^  Kal  ilcovQ  tKatrrov  {<nofia),  **  Eadi  body  con- 
sists of  matter  and  form.**  Chalddius,  In  Timeum  Platonis,  cap.  18.  sect.  817.  p. 
393.  Quod  proprie  dicitur  corpus  ex  sylva  constat  et  qualitate,  **  What  is  properly 
called  body  consists  of  matter  and  quality.**  It  is  not  known  who  first  thus  dicum- 
scribed  the  meaning  of  body :  but  a  clear  distinction  between  matter  and  body  is 
already  observed  by  Tiroeus  Locrus,  De  Anima  Mundi,  p.  544.  whose  example  is 
followed  by  Plato  in  his  Timieus,  who,  p.  534.  defines  matter  to  be  <fr^^v  rA  wAvra 
iiX^ltkv^v  o&iiara,  **  a  nature  which  receives  all  bodies,"  or  out  of  which  all  bodies 
are  made.  Which  passage  is  well  calculated  to  show,  of  what  PlAo  and  the  rest  <tf  the 
andents  held  the  nature  of  body  to  consist.  For  by  sa3ring  Uiat  matter  is  the  redpient 
of  bodies,  he  evidently  implies  that  that  which  constitutes  bodjr  is  not  inherant  in 
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distance  could  exist  alone  hy  itself,  an  accident  without  a  spb- 
stance,  it  beine  plainly  impossible,  that  nothing  should  haye  any 
accidents,  mocuncations  and  attributes,   or  be  mensurable  by 


r,  but  ooraes  to  it  from  elsewhere.  Hence  what  was  fbnnerlj  called  body  ooa- 
nsta  of  fann  and  qualitiet,  whkh  the  ancients  supposed  to  be  introduced  into  matter. 
And  this  in  my  opinion  shows  us  the  reason,  why  the  early  philosophers  asserted 
matter  to  be  made  corporeal  by  those  who  assigned  qualities  to  it^  and  incorporeal  by 
tbone  who  divested  it  of  all  quality.  For  placing  the  nature  of  body  in  qualities, 
affections,  and  figure,  they  accordingly  called  that  incorporeal  which  was  said  to  be 
destitute  of  all  these.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understaad,  after  this  explanation,  how  it 
happened  that  Democritus  and  the  others  who  supposed  the  nature  of  things  to  be 
contained  in  atoms,  were  referred  by  some  of  the  ancients  to  one  or  other  of  the 
aboYe-mentioned  sects.  For  if  body  be  applied  in  its  more  extensive  acceptation  to 
every  thing  which  ihlls  under  the  senses  and  is  endowed  with  figure,  Democritus  would 
certainly  belong  to  those,  who  were  formerly  represented  as  holding  matter  to  be  cor- 
poreal: but  if  according  to  the  more  circuitiscribed  notion  we  call  nothing  body 
ekcept  that  in  which  certain  properties  and  qualities  are  inherent  by  nature,  he  must 
be  classed  among  those  who  were  said  to  make  it  incorporeal :  for  he  held  his  atoms  to  be 
devoid  of  all  qualities.  In  my  own  opinion,  however,  it  will  be  best  to  assign  to  this  philo- 
sopher an  intermediate  place,  as  we  have  already  stated,  between  the  two  classes :  for 
there  is  something  of  each  which  he  adopts,  and  something  again  which  he  rejects  and 
repudiates. 

An  immense  number,  however,  of  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  men  of  former 
times  were  always  on  the  side  of  those  who,  in  the  way  we  have  stated,  asserted  matter 
to  be  dffttnaroQ,  or  incorporeal.  Cicero  tells  us  that  the  whole  of  the  philosophers 
from  the  time  of  Plato  held  this  doctrine.  Academic  Quasstion.  lib.  1.  cap.  7.  p.  2232. 
torn.  8.  opp.  Sed  subjectam  putant  (philosophi)  omnibus  sine  ulla  specie,  atque 
carentem  omni  ilia  qualitate  maleriam  quamdam,  ex  qua  omnia  expressa  atque  efficta 
sint, "  But  philosophers  suppose  a  certain  matter,  the  subject  of  all  things,  without 
form  or  shape,  and  destitute  of  all  qualities,  out  of  which  all  things  were  fashioned  and 
framed."  But  it  was  entertained  by  many  of  the  Pythagoreans  long  before  Plato,  as 
may  be  understood  from  Timaus  Locrus,  an  eminent  and  most  ancient  philosopher  of 
this  school,  De  Anima  Mundi,  cap.  1.  p.  544.  ed.  Galel  Tdv  ^\av  Afioofov  ck  KaSf 
airdv  gal  dtrxtiiiAriffrov,  iix^fitvov  H  va<rav  fiopfdv, "  (Timeussaid)  that  matter 
is  of  itself  devoid  of  all  form  and  figure,  but  receives  every  form."  In  whose  footsteps 
Plato  follows,  and  in  his  Timsus,  p.  534.  opp.  clearly  and  distinctly  professes  himself 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  I  am  aware  that  Aristotle,  De  Generat  et  Corruptione, 
lib.  1.  cap.  1.  p.  726.  tom.  1.  opp.  accuses  Timasus  and  Plato  of  obscurity  on  this 
subject,  and  denies  the  possibility  of  forming  any  opinion  upon  matter  fh>m  what  is 
said  in  the  Timsus :  'Oc  ^  iv  Tiptait^  ylypairrai,  oitdkv  !%»  ^topoofi^v,  **  What  is 
written  (concerning  matter)  in  the  Timseus,  has  nothing  certain  and  definite.**  But 
his  jealousy  and  dislike  of  Plato  prevented  him,  I  am  afraid,  firom  understanding  his 
meaning,  although  sufficiently  clearly  expressed,  and  firom  perceiving  that  on  this 
question  at  least  that  philosopher  and  himself  were  not  at  issue.  For  Aristotle  had 
adopted  the  opinion  of  those  who  held  matter  to  be  incorporeal,  as  is  proved  by  his 
definition  of  matter  which  occurs  Metaphys.  lib.  7.  cap.  3.  p.  853.  Akyia  Sk  ^\ffv,  ^ 
rcL^'  aiT^v  fi-fiTi  ri,  firfTe  w^o'ov,  fiiirt  dWo  oifdfv  Xiyirai,  olg  Spiarai  vh  bv,  "  I 
call  that  matter,  which  of  itself  is  neither  said  to  be  a  quiddity,  nor  quantity,  nor  any 
thing  else,  by  which  an  entity  is  defined."  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  debates  and  con- 
flicts to  which  this  definition  of  the  Stagirite  has  given  rise  among  his  disciples,  nor  of 
the  clamours  and  cavils  it  has  called  forth  from  the  opponents  of  his  philosophy.  See 
out  of  many  Dan.  Geo.  Morhof,  Polyhistor.  tom.  2.  lib.  2.  par.  1.  cap.  12.  p.  226. 
In  my  opinion,  however,  they  both  might  have  remained  at  peace.  Aristotle,  although 
expressing  himself  somewhat  obscurely,  said  no  more  than  what  many  other  eminent 
men  had  inculcated  before  him  and  what  he  had  learnt  firom  his  master  Plato,  that 
matter  considered  by  itself  and  independently  of  body  is  destitute  of  all  those  affections 
and  properties  which  constitute  the  nature  of  body,  or  in  other  words  is  incorporeaL 
After  Plato  and  Aristotle,  philosophers  innumerable  adopted  the  same  dogma.  On  the 
SUaes  in  particukur  see  Diogenes .Laertius,  lib.  7.  segm.  134.  p.  449.  But  most  of  all 
the  later  Platonists,  who  took  especial  delight  in  the  more  sublime  contemplation  of 
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yards  and  poles ;  but  because  this  space  is  by  them  supposed,  not 
to  be  the  extension  of  body,  but  tiie  infinite  and  unbounded  ex- 
tension of  the  Deity .^  But,  in  the  next  place,  if  space  be  con- 
incorporeal  things,  were  indefiitigabie  in^  their  efforts  to  polish  and  refine  it.  As  one 
example  for  all,  consult  Plotinus  in  his  two  very  subtle  and  acute  treatises,  De  Ma- 
teria, and  De  Impossibilitate  eorum,  quae  sunt  incorp  orea,  the  former  being  the  foarth 
book  in  the  second,  and  the  latter  the  sixth  in  the  third  Ennead :  for  when  once  we 
know  his  opinion,  we  are  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  sect  Plotinus 
proTes  first  of  all,  cap.  6«  of  the  former  book,  n.  162.  that  there  is  a  primaiy  matter  la 
bodies :  he  then,  cap.  7.  refutes  the  opinions  oJT  others  on  matter :  and  thence,  cap.  8. 
proceeds  to  explain  the  affections  of  matter,  which,  cap.  10.  11.  12.  he  shows  to  be 
destitute  of  all  quantity,  and,  cap.  18. 14.  of  all  quality,  that  is,  to  be  incorporeal,  and 
lostly,  cap.  15.  to  be  indeiemkruUe.  But  these  new  Platonists,  by  their  excessiTe 
ingenuity  and  subtlety,  brought  the  doctrine  into  general  disrepute,  and  caused  many  to 
rank  it  among  idle  and  visionary  conceits.  Still  these  diflSculties  did  not  deter  the 
Christians  from  receiving  it  and  pronouncing  for  the  incorporeity  of  matter.  I  pass 
OTer  an  immense  array  of  ancient  fathers  who  gloried  in  its  avowal,  and^appeal  to  the 
testimony  of  St  Augustine  alone,  whose  voice  in  succeeding  ages  was  revered  as  divine. 
This  holy  man,  Confession,  lib.  12.  cap.  3.  p.  158.  torn.  1.  opp.  tells  us  that  he  learnt 
it  f^om  6od  himself:  **  Hast  not  thou,  O  Lord,  *augbt  me,  that  befbre  thou  didst  form 
and  separate  that  shapeless  matter,  not  any  thin^^  was,  not  colour,  not  figure,  not  body, 
not  spirit  ?^  He  subsequently  deplores  his  former  infatuation,  which  prevented  him 
from  perceiving  this  truth,  and  praises  G6d  for  having  revealed  it  to  him,  cap.  6.  p. 
159.  **  And  if  my  voice  and  pen  were  to  confess  all  that  thou  hast  Revealed  to  me  on 
this  question,  who  of  my  readers  would  understand  it  t  Nevertheless  my  heart  shall  ' 
not  cease  to  give  thee  the  glory,  and  to  praise  thee  for  the  things  which  it  is  unable  to 
dictate.***  ,Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  human  opinions  I  A  dpgma  which  St.  Augus- 
tine doi>8  not  hesitate  to  call  divine,  which  he  declares  to  be  comprehensible  to  no  one, 
unless  he  be  enlightened  and  instructed  by  Grod^  mercy,  which  he  ranks  in  short 
among  the  greatest  of  divine  blesaiogs,  is  at  a  later  period  styled  foolish,  absurd,  stupid, 
fimatical,  irrational.  That  1  may  not  wander  too  fnf  from  my  purpose,  I  shall  not 
descend  to  succeeding  ages  and  examine  into  the  grave  conflicts  of  schoolmen  on 
primary  matter.  Suffice  it  to  add,  that  of  the  Jews,  Philo,  De  Opificio  Mundi,  p.  4. 
maintains  the  same  opinion,  and  the  hiter  masters  are  not  opposed  to  it. 

When  in  the  last  century  the  physical  philosophy  of  the  Peripatetics  was  expelled 
from  our  schools,  and  its  place  supplied  by  atoms  and  mechanical  laws,  this  dogma 
above  all  others  was  exploded  and  characterixed  as  fraught  with  the  grossest  folly. 
The  matter  of  the  Peripatetics  and  Platonists,  it  was  said,  is  a  thing  undefined  and 
incomprehensible,  destitute  of  form,  quantity,  and  quality,  totally  disconnected  firom 
body,  and  yet  not  spirit  What  is  it  therefore  ?  strictly  nothing :  and  out.  of  nothing 
do  Uiose,  who  refer  the  elements  of  the  universe  to  this  matter,  create  all  things.  I  am 
almost  persuaded  however  that,  those  who  inveighed  with  such  bitterness  against  it, 
superior  as  they  are  in  other  respects  to  all  praise  of  mine,  looked  rather  to  the  words 
by  which  it  is  usually  expounded  than  to  the  doctrine  i.  lelf,  and  in  passing  so  severe  a 
sentence  were  influenced  in  many  instances  by  the  insane  questions  and  disputes  of 
schoolmen  on  primary  matter.  They  who  hold  matter  to  be  incorporeal  mean  simply 
that  it  is  a  certain  first  nature  constituting  ail  bodies  and  devoid  of  most  of  the 
affections  of  body,  to  which  God  or  a  superior  nature,  when  bodies  are  generated, 
imparts  form  and  qualities.  I  should  not  consider  the  doctrine  to  be  so  abmird,  as  to 
be  wholly  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  wise  roan,  were  it  disi  icumbered  of  the  usual 
explanatory  phraseology  and  freed  from  the  idle  questions  which  some  over  sagacious 
persons  have  connected  with  it.  Let  us  examine  it  a  little  more  minutely  and  inquire 
to  what  extent  its  supporters  and  opponents  are  at  issue.  They  both  agree  that  there 
is  a  first  nature  or  principle,  of  some  description  or  other,  from  which  all  sensible  things 
are  produced  and  generated ;  they  likewise  agree,  that  a  philosopher  by  meditation  can 


*  On  those  who  suppose  the  divine  nature  and  infinite  space  to  be  the  same,  a  sect 
not  extinct  even  at  the  present  day,  as  also  on  space  itself  and  its  nature,  we  have 
spoken  above,  in  discusssing  the  subject^f  infinity. 
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eluded  to  be  certainly  nothing  else  but  the  extension  and  dis- 
tance of  .body,  or  matter,  considered  in  general  (without  respect 
to  this  or  that  particular  body)  and  abstractly  in  order  to  the 


r  this  first  nature  from  body,  although  it  nowhere  exists  separatelj.  and  con- 
template it  by  itself.  This  is  done  certainly  by  the  Atomists  ;  for  in  thought,  like  the 
Platonists  and  PeripatetiGS,  they  abstract  their  matter  from  body,  pUoe  it  in  a  certain 
shape,  and  in  short  Tariously  compound  and  divide  it  So  fiir,  therefore,  the  aasertors 
of  incorporeal  matter  do  not  offend  against  reason.  Consequently  the  whole  dispute 
will  turn  upon  the  nature  of  matter.  The  Platonists  and  Peripatetics  assert  matter  to 
be  devoid,  first  of  all  quality,  then  of  all  quantity,  all  form,  and  lastly  of  all  body. 
With  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  they  cannot  be  complained  of  by  their  adverBaries ; 
§or  these  also  deprive  theb  corptiscles  of  all  inherent  quality.  The  controversy  remains 
mpon  the  other  (iiree.  The  defenders  of  the  atomic  doctrine  leave  quantity  and  form 
to  these  minute  corpuscles :  and  they  are  compelled  to  do  so,  b^use  they  regard 
■utter  as  divided  and  separated  into  innumerable' parts.  But  the  Platonists  and 
Aristotelians  cannot  do  this,  inasmuch  as  they  look  upon  it  as  something  continuous 
and  undivided.  This  alone,  therefore,  is  the  chief  point  of  difference  between  them  : 
that  tiie  former  contemplate  matter  as  a  nature  infinitely  divided,  and  the  latter  as 
simple  and  continuous.  Such  being  the  case,  those  who  choose  to  accuse  this  sect  of 
folly,  ought  to  show  that  it  is  absurd  and  foolish  to  conceive  matter  as  a  nature  con- 
tinuous  and  separated  by  no  intervals,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  as  Timcus  Locrus 
says,  De  Anima  Mundi,  p.  544.  /jcpiardv  ircpi  rd  fftafiara,  **  divisible  in  respect  to 
bodies."  For  my  part,  I  cannot  see  any  thing  at  all  irrational  in  this.  Besides,  those 
who  held  matter  to  be  finite,  by  no  means  deprived  it  of  what  Aristotle  calls  con- 
tinuout  quantUp.  But  surely,  they  will  say,  it  is  madness  in  them  to  make  matter  to 
be  neither  body  nor  spirit,  and  to  call  it  Acwfiaroc.  Say  rather,  that  it  seems  madness 
to  us,  who  are  accustomed  to  attach  other  significations  to  the  words  edfiat  ffutfiaroQ, 
and  d^naTOC.  If  body  meant  the  same  with  us  as»  it  did  with  the  earlier  philoso- 
phers, this  dogma  would  appear  to  be  sufficiently  sound  and  wise.  But  having  lost 
the  ancient  meanings  of  words,  and  at  the  present  day  designating  every  thing  as  body 
which  &lls  under  the  senses  and  is  extended,  we  therefore  consider  whatever  is  said  to 
be  divested  of  body  either  as  spirit  or  nothing.  But  those  ancient  philosophers 
themselves,  who  held  matter  to  be  dawfiarog^  carefully  guarded  against  being  under- 
stood in  the  sense  in  which  many  afterwards  understood  them,  and  by  a  variety  of 
exinrenions  showed,  that  in  denying  matter  to  be  body,  they  by  no  means  denied  its 
dose  proxhnity  to  the  nature  of  bodies.  Some  asserted  matter  to  he,  not  indeed  adfia, 
butyet^wuarccf),  or  "corporeal."  Stob83U8,Eclogar.  Physicar.  lib:  l.cap.  14.  llepi  CXijc, 
p.  129.  oi  <rdfia  ik  rt^v  iiXifV  ^aaiv,  oitx  J^«  oh  ^idvov  UrriQnaGai  ioKii  r&v  vrepi 
wAfta  diaardatiav,  dXXit  5rt  Kal  xoXXwv  dXKtav  dwoXtfwtrai,  KOTd  rbp  Uiov  \6yx>v, 
&  ToTc  <Tii/*a<rcy  vTrdpx^'t  ffxtlliaruTitov,  XP^/'^^^'C*  papvrriTOQ,  Kov^drtirot,  8awc, 
irdffiic  irot6rnTog  icai  iroaiJri|TOc*  tl  ydp  ro&rutv  fifriixtv,  t6  iroiiov  ^v  Kal  vSffufV 
oh  fUTHkfffvia  ik  Kard  rhv  \6yov,  9&na  pikv  oIk  dv  c7i|,  SOMATIKH'  H  ltd  t6 
'rdaatc,  &€nrtp  tal  Ufiayiiov,  viroKii^Bai  raig  wocorij^iv,  **  They  deny  matter  to  be 
body,  not  only  because  it  appears  to  want  the  intervals  of  body,  but  also  because  it  is 
itself  destitute  of  many  other  things  belonging  to  body,  as  figure,  colour,  heaviness, 
lightness,  and  in  short  all  quality  and  quantity.  For  if  it  partook  of  these,  it  would  be 
of  the  class  of  things  having  a  certain  quality  or  quantity.  But  being  in  itself  destitute 
of  them,  it  is  not  body,  but  corporeal,  because,  like  a  mirror,  it  is  the  subject  or  reci- 
pient of  all  <raalities."  Others  called  it  (rwfiaroet^^C*  "nxnilar  or  allied  to  body." 
Plutarch,  De  Pladtis  Philosoph.  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  p.  882.  tom.  1.  opp.  'Ap»<rrorlXi|c  rat 
nXdri^  rfiv  UXi|v  SOMATOEIAH"  koX  d[koo^ovy  dvtiStov,  dffXflf^dTKrrov,  axoiov 
fuv  Uov  iwi  ry  Wuf,  ^{fffst,  **  Aristotle  and  Plato  asserted  matter  to  be  allied  to  body, 
to  be  without  shape,  form,  or  figure,  and  of  its  own  nature  destitute  of  all  quality.'' 
Others  again  sought  to  remove  all  ambiguity  from  the  word  d<T«[»^roc,  by  saying,  that 
matter  is  different  from  body.  Porphyry,  Sententi»  ad  Intelligibilia  Ducentes,  sect 
21.  p.  226.  '^Xti  dirmuaroc,  iripa  ydp  <T«^drwv,  "Matter  is  incorporeal ;  for  it  is 
diffijrent  from  body.''^  Plotinus  is  still  more  dear  in  his  explication  of  this  term, 
Ennead.  3.  Kb.  6.  cap.  7.  Uipl  diraOeiac  r&v  d<T«/idrwy,  p.  210.  'Efrri  ftjv  CXij 
dffufiaroc  lirtiwtp  to  ^AfUi  iffrtpov  Kaijr^vBtrov  rot  airij  fitr  dXXov  woul  94ifui, 
*•  Matter  is  called  incorporeal ;  because  body  is  posteripr  and  compound,  and  in 
VOL,  III.  K 
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conception  of  motion,  and  the  mensuration  of  things  (for  space, 
thus  considered  is  necessarily  immoveable,  as  to  the  parts  thereof 
respectively ;  as  the  two  extremes  of  a  yard  distance  can  never 

fonning  body  it  is  joined  with  something  else.**  St  Augustine,  Confession.  lib.  12. 
cap.  6.  p.  159.  fancied  he  should  best  explain  the«meaning  of  the  word  dtnafiaro^  by- 
defining  matter  to  be  **  something  between  a  thing  formed  and  nothing,  neither  formed 
nor  nothing,  but  almost  a  formless  nothing.**  Lastly,  some  of  the  later  Platonists, 
to  preclude  all  occasion  for  misinterpreting  their  dogma,  considered  that  the  use  of  the 
ierm  Affiiffiaro^  ought  to  be  abstained  fh>m  altogether  ;  and  while  denjring  matter  to 
be  body,  denied  also  that  it  was  incorporeal.  Among  these  is  Apuleius,  De  Dogmate 
Platonico,  p.  4.  ed.  Elmenhorstii :  **  Plato  admits  matter  to  be  neither  corpor^  nor 
incorporeal.  He  does  not  consider  it  body,  because  all  body  possesses  some  sort  of 
fbrm  :•  and  he  cannot  affirm  it  to  be  without  body,  because  nothing  incorporeal  exhibits 
body."  The  same  is  stated  by  Aldnous,  Introd.  in  Philosophiam  Platonis,  cap.  8. 
But  Chalcidius  discusses  and  exphuns  this  doctrine  the  most  copiously  of  any,  in 
Timeeum  Platonis,  cap.  13.  sect  317.  &c.  p.  393.  &c.  All  these  considered,  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  not  so  wide  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  PUitonists  and  the 
assertors  of  atoms,  on  the  nature  of  first  noatter,  as  many  suppose  :  nor  have  the  latter 
had  much  cause,  that  I  can  see,  for  treating  the  former  with  contempt  and  ridicule. 
The  whole  controversy  between  them,  if  I'toiistake  not,  amounts  to  this:  whether  it  is 
wiser  and  more  correct  to  contemplate  first  matter  os  a  nature  divided  into  infinite 
particles  necessarily  possessing  form  and  quantity,  or  as  something  continuous  and 
therefore  divested  of  these.  Some  one,  however,  will  object,  perhaps,  that  there 
is  a  great  differenoe  between  the  two,  when  they  come  afterwards  to  account  for  forms 
and  qualities:  that  the  Atomists  deny  qualities  to  be  distinct  and  separate  fVom  matter; 
but  that  the  others  affirm  this :  that  the  former  assign  clear  and  satisfactory  causes  of 
qualities,  whereas  the  latter  labour  hard  to  show  how  qualities  enter  into  matter,  and 
arrive  at  no  successfiil  issue.  I  will  grant  this  in  a  certain  measure  to  be  true,  nor  will 
I  take  upon  myself  the  defence  of  the  Platonists  and  Aristotelians,  although  more  per- 
haps  might  be  said  in  their  fiivour  than  many  imagine.  But  we  are  neither  inquiring 
here  into  the  philosophical  fitness  and  utility,  nor  into  the  comparative  excellence  of 
the  two  doctrines :  the  only  point  under  consideration  being,  whether  the  opinion  of 
those  who  held  matter  to  be  incorporeal  is  so  ridiculous  and  childish  a)  many  persons 
consider  it,  and  a  pre-eminent  specimen  of  metaphysical  folly. 

III.  I  cannot  understand  the  drift  of  Dr.  Cud  worth's  remark,  that  the  PUtonio 
doctrine  of  incorporeal  matter  is  nothhig  but  the  abstract  notion  of  potentiality,  or  of 
the  postibility  cfaU  (King9  in  respect  to  Ood,  although  I  willingly  agree  with  him  as  to 
its  being  a  subject  for  the  contemplation  of  metaphysicians  rather  than  of  physiologers. 
For  the  inquiry  is  not  about  a  nature,  which  really  exists  separately,  as  it  is  conceived 
in  the  mind  to  exist,  but  simply  :  what  idea  ought  to  be  formed  in  the  mind  of  that 
thing  which  enters  into  the  nature  of  all  bodies,  although  it  nowhere  exists  of  itself  out 
of  body,  so  that  all  the  phenomena  of  bodies  can  be  accounted  for.  But  even  on  this 
question,  the  philosophers  who  are  pleased  to  contemplate  matter  in  that  manner  are 
to  a  certain  extent  at  variance.  For  some  of  them,  as  Plato  and  his  genuine  disciples, 
suppose  this  world  to  have  been  framed  and  made  out  of  matter ;  and  in  conformity 
with  this  opinion,  maintain  that  matter  at  one  time  existed  of  itself,  before  bodies  were 
produced  from  it.  See  Plutarch,  in  his  book,  De  Animis  Procreatione  ex  Timsso,  p. 
1014.  tom.  2.  opp.  But  others,  with  Aristotle  at  their  bead,  who  is  followed  in  this  resiMBOt 
by  the  junior  Platonists,  deny  all  beginning  of  the  world,  and  consider  either  that  God 
himself  created  the  universe  from  all  eternity,  the  view  taken  by  the  Platonists ;  or  that 
all  bodies  were  generated  firom  an  infinite  period  by  the  very  necessity  of  nature,  which 
seems  to  have  been  Aristotle's  opinion.  In  this  <Uspntation,  the  former  do  not  merely 
perform  the  part  of  metaphysicians,  and  deliberate  upon  a  mental  notion  alone,  to 
which  nothing  out  of  the  mind  corresponds ;  but  also  fulfil  the  ofilce  of  pfaysblogers, 
because  they  contemplate  an  object  which  at  one  time  existed  really  and  of  itself,  before 
all  bodies,  although  at  present,  after  once  being  divided,  it  has  no  longer  an  existence 
separate  from  them.  And  here  I  would  apply  that  celebrated  saying  of  Timsus 
Locrus,  De  Anima  Muadi,  p.  545.  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Plato  and  all  the 
Platonists,  but  which  some  expounded  in  one  way  and  some  in  another :  **  Matter  is 
known  Xoyiafnf  vM%»y  by  a  spurious  reason."     In  this  maxim,  Timmis  denies  that 
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possibly  come  nearer  to  one  another) :  then  do  we  say,  that  there 
appeareth  no  sufficient  ground  for  this  positive  infinity  of  space, 
we  being  certain  of  no  more  than  this,  that  be  the  world,  or  any 
fi^rative  body,  never  so  great,  it  is  not  impossible,  but  that  it 
might  be  still  greater  and  greater,  without  end.  Which  indefi- 
nite increasableness  of  body  and  space  seems  to  be  mistaken  for 
a  positive  infinity  thereof.  Whereas,  for  this  very  reason,  be- 
cause it  can  never  be  so  great  but  that  more  magnitude  may  still 
be  added  to  it,  therefore  can  it  never  be  positively  infinite.  Nor. 
is  there  perhaps  so  great  an  absurdity  in  this,  that  another  world 
could  not  poiBsibly  be  made  a  mile  distant  from  this,  forasmuch 
as  there  being  nothing  between  them,  they  must  needs  touch ; 
or  that  this  finite  world  could  have  no  mountains  and  valleys  in 
the  exterior  surface  of  it,  since  it  might  be  either  spherical, 
cubical,  or  cylindrical,  or  of  any  other  regular  figure,  whatsoever 
the  maker  jdeased  to  form  it  in.  To  conclude  therefore,  by 
space  without  the  finite  world,  is  to  be  understood  nothing  but 
tne  possibility  of  body,  further  and  further,  without  end,  yet  so 
as  never  to  reach  to  infinity ;  and  such  a  space  as  this  was  there 
also,  before  this  wprld  was  created,  a  possibility  of  so  much  body 
to  be  produced.  But  space  and  actual  distance,  as  really  men- 
surable by  yards  and  poles,  though  it  may  be  greater  and  greater 
without  end,  yet  can  it  not  be  positively  infinite,  so  as  that  there 
could  be  no  more  added  to  it ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no 
arjgnment  from  hence  to  prove  the  necessary  existence  of  matter, 
moreover,  the  existence  of  a  Deity  might  be  further  demon- 
strated from  this  common  notion.  That  nothing  can  come  from 
nothing  causally ;  because,  if  there  were  no  Txod,  as  we  could 
not  have  had  any  idea  of  him,  or  a  perfect  Being,  since  it  must 
have  come  from  nothing,  and  have  been  the  idea  or  conception 
of  nothing ;  so  neither  could  there  have  been  indeed  any  know- 
ledge or  understanding  at  alL     For  singular  bodies  existing 

matter  k  comprehended  by  pure  Xo-^i<r/«^c,  by  simple  intelligenoe,  or  poif  kot^  lirw- 
T&ftaVj  as  he  elsewhere  expresses  himself,  *'  by  mind  and  intelligence  :**  and  it  is  easy 
to  understand  his  motive  for  doing  so.  For  the  forms  are  images  of  things  alone, 
which  are  stable  and  eternal,  ha?e  this  peculiarity,  that  the^  can  be  contemplated  and 
known  by  pure  reason ;  whereas  matter  is  not  a  form  and  miage,  but  formerly  existed 
as  a  nature  similar  to  body.  And  yet  he  affirms  that  it  can  be  understood  by  a 
spurious  kind  <tf  reason.  For  at  this  day,  after  it  has  ceased  to  exist  separBtely,  and 
God  has  fhmmed  this  world  out  of  it,  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  forms  and  images,  and 
therefore  is  comprehended  only  by  mind  and  intelligence.  But  formerly  it  existed  of 
itself  apart  fhmi  all  form :  hence  it  is  not  perceived  by  pure  mind,  but  reason  is  in  a 
certain  measure  assisted  by  aZoN9i|<nc  and  Hia,  **  sense"  and  '*  opinion."  The  latter, 
who  bold  the  world  to  be  eternal,  must  necessarily  deny  that  matter  ever  existed  out 
of  bodies.  Consequently,  when  they  dispute  and  reason  upon  this,  their  thoughts 
are  confined  to  the  mental  notion  alone,  and  therefore  they  merely  sustain  the  part  of 
metaphysicians.  But  I  shall  dismiss  an  argument,  which  in  itself  involves  many 
difficult  questions  admitting  of  no  satisfiictory  solution,  and  which  has  been  rendered 
much  more  perplexed  and  complicated  by  the  controversies  of  those  who  can  suflTer  no 
subject  to  escape  them,  and  will  throw  all  things  into  conf^on  rather  than  confess 
themselves  to  be  men  to  whom  much  must  for  ever  be  unknown. 
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without  US  cannot  enter  into  us,  and  put  understanding  in  us ; 
nor  is  there  any  thing  but  local  motions  propagated  from  them 
to  our  organs  of  sense.  The  mind  must  have  its  immediate  in- 
telligibles  within  itself,  for  otherwise  it  could  not  possibly  under- 
stand any  thin^ ;  which  intelligibles  and  their  relations  to  one 
anotheri  or  verities,  are  (as  was  said  before)  etemaL  Moreover, 
the  mind  can  frame  ideas  or  conceptions,  not  only  of  things 
actually  existing,  but  also  of  all  possibilities ;  which  plainly  im- 
plies and  supposes  the  actual  existence  of  a  Being  infinitely 
powerful,  that  could  produce  them.  So  that  the  proper  object 
of  mind  and  understanding  is  a  perfect  Being,  and  all  the  extent 
of  its  power ;  which  perfect  Being,  comprehending  itself  and  the 
extent  of  its  own  power,  or  the  possibilities  of  all  things,  is  the 
first  original  Mind,  of  which  all  other  minds  partake.  Where- 
fore, were  there  no  perfect  omnipotent  Being,  comprehending 
itself,  and  its  own  power,  or  all  the  possibilities  of  things ;  the 
intelligible  objects  of  the  mind  and  ideas  must  have  come  from 
nothing. 

However,  it  hath  been  already  proved  from  this  principle, 
"Nothing  from  nothing,"  that  the  powers  of  sense  and  under- 
standing, or  the  entities  of  soul  and  mind,  could  never  have 
resulted  from  any  modifications  of  senseless  matter  whatsoever. 
Wherefore,  since  it  is  mathematically  certain  that  our  human 
souls  and  persons  could  not  possibly  have  been  generated  out  of 
matter,  one  of  these  two  things  will  undeniably  follow;  that 
either  they  must  all  have  existed  of  themselves,  from  eternity 
unmade;  or  else  have  been  created  i^  oiic  ovroiv,  "out  of  an 
antecedent  non-existence,"  by  a  perfect  understanding  Being 
unmade,  or  at.  least  have  derived  their  whole  substance  from  it. 
So  that  it  is  altogether  as  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  as  that  our 
human  souls  and  persons  did  not  all  exist  from  eternity  of  them- 
selves. And  that  there  must  be  some  eternal,  unmade  Mind, 
hath  been  already  demonstrated  also  from  the  same  principle, 
"  Nothing  out  of  nothing."  Thus  have  we  abundantly  confute 
the  second  atheistic  ar^mentation,  that  there  can  be  no  omnipo- 
tence, nor  divine  creation,  because  nothing  can  be  made  out  of 
nothing ;  we  having  plainly  shown,  that  this  very  principle,  in 
the  true  sense  thereof,  affordeth  a  demonstration  for  the  contrary. 
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LE  CLERCS  OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE  PRECEDING  SECTION,  AGAINST  THOSE  WHO  DENY  THAT 
ANYTHING  CAN  BE  MADE  OUT  OF  NOTHING. 


I.  Those  who  deny  that  anything  can  be  made  out  of  nothing, 
in  opposition  to  what  is  said  by  theologians  on  the  subject,  some- 
times take  this  expression  in  a  sense  not  noticed  by  Cudworth, 
which  sufficiently  shows  how  much  occasion  for  abuse  there  is  in 
the  ambiguity  of  words  and  phrases  of  this  description.*  For 
they  expain  it  as  if  divines  in  making  use  of  it,  meant  that 
something  could  be  made  out  of  nothing  in  the  same  way  ^ 
different  kinds  of  vessels  are  formed  out  of  a  particular  material ; 
and  therefore,  they  regard  "nothing"  as  tne  material  out  of 
which  God  formea  and  framed  the  whole  universe;  a  most 
absurd  and  ridiculous  supposition.  Perhaps  some  Atheists  have 
suspected  that  this  meaning  was  attached  by  theologians  to  this 
dictate  of  reason,  because  the  Peripatetics  speak  of  the  formation 
of  bodies  just  as  if  the  matter  of  which  they  consist  were  a 
mere  nothing.  For  to  say  the  truth,  the  matter  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic is  an  undefinable  existence;  something  destitute  of  all 
properties  and  not  at  all  corporeal.  And  in  like  manner  what 
they  cslXform  is  an  entity  of  which  no  conception  can  be  enter- 
tained, which  when  joined  and  united  with  matter  makes  it 
extensible,  divisible,  solid,  and  moveable,  adapted  to  receive  not 
only  all  shapes  but  also  properties  of  everv  kind ;  though  in 
itself  it  is  neither  extensible,  divisible,  solid,  nor  moveable,  nor 
adapted  to  take  any  shape  whatever.  This,  however,  is  the  same 
thing  as  saying  that  two  nothings,  united  and  associated  together, 
can  make  and  constitute  something;  than  which  nothing  can 
possibly  be  more  absurd.  But  the  schoolmen  have  not  perceived 
the  folly  of  this  opinion,  partly  because  they  use  a  very  obscure 
style  of  speaking,  and  partly  because  it  is  their  fixed  principle  to 
follow  the  authority  of  their  masters  without  hesitation.  But  no 
absurdity  of  this  Kind  can  be  charged  upon  theologians,  who, 
when  they  affirm  that  from  nothing,  Ik  Twvjjifi  Svtu)v,  something 

^  Le  Clerc  names  no  Atheist  who  thus  understood  this  expression  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  Spinoza,  Orobio,  and  others  fell  into  this  error.  Perhaps  those  diyines  who  sajr 
4hat  nothififf  is  the  nsgaHve  material  of  creation  have  contributed  to  this. 
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can  be  made,  only  mean,  as  Cudworth  has  well  shown,  that  the 
Divine  power  could  make  a  thing,  which  did  not  previously  exist, 
begin  to  have  a  being  and  existence.  Apart  from  this,  it  is 
certain  that  nothing  is  produced  without  a  cause  or  by  itself. 

II.  Cudworth  also  correctly  and  excellently  remarks  that  the 
being,  whose  property  it  is  to  make  another  being' commence  its 
existence,  must  not  only  be  ^ssessed  of  all  th^  perfections 
which  the  being  produced  by  it  is  supposed  to  enjoy ;  but  must 
also  have  a  power  of  action  by  which  it  can  be  the  cause  of 
something.  A  stone,'  for  example,  or  anv  other  material  sub- 
stance, could  by  no  means  produce  an  intelligent  being^  such  as 
an  angel  or  a  human  soul,  because  mere  material  existences  are 
destitute  of  intelligence.  Further,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
the  stone  should  make  another  stone,  like  itself,  or  even  inferior 
and  less  than  itself,  to  be^n  to  exist 

III.  This  being  premised,  it  is  plainlv  impossible  Hiat  any 
thing  can  be  produced  out  of  nothing  without  a  cause,  or  that 
matter  can  be  the  efficient  cause  of  bodies  and  minds.  On  which 
account  theologians  attribute  the  creation  of  these  existences  to 
God  alone,  as  the  Being  who,  possessing  universal  and  absolute 

Eerfection,  contains  all  perfections  or  properties  (for  these  words 
ave  the  same  import),  and  has  a  power  of  acting  and  operating. 
If  then  it  be  inquired  how  it  is  known  that  such  perfections 
belong  to  God,  the  tenet  itself  explained  by  Dr.  Cudworth  will 
supply  an  answer  to  this  question*  For  since  the  perfections  of 
all  existences  are  not  inherent  in  matter,  which,  for  example,  is 
entirely  destitute  of  thought  and  action;  and  many  natures 
endowed  with  the  power  of  thought  and  action,  as  for  instance, 
the  human  mind,  have  not  always  existed,  but  have  had  some 
beginning  to  their  existence ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
must  have  received  these  properties  or  perfections  from  him  to 
whom  thejr  owe  their  orgin,  that  is  to  Grod ;  for  if  this  were  not 
the  case,  it  would  follow  that  thought  and  action  individually 
produced  themselves  out  of  nothing.  If  those  who  are  scep- 
tical respecting  the  existence  of  a  God  were  carefully  and  atten- 
tively to  consider  these- arguments,  I  have  no  doubt  they  would 
perceive  that  the  denial  of  a  Deity  involves  the  most  absurd 
admissions,  totally  unworthv  of  those  who  lay  claim  to  superior 
ability.  For  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  irrational  than  to 
deny  principles  and  conclusions  as  mevitable  as  geometrical  pro- 
positions. 

IV.  I  will  not  indeed  denv  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  compre- 
hend how  God  combines  in  his  own  nature  the  perfections  ot  all 
things,  or  in  what  manner  he  operates  in  the  creation  of  fresh 
existences  or  the  changes  he  wills  in  others.  But  these  difficulties 
ought  not  to  induce  us  to  despise  and  reject  those  ar^umenta, 
clearer  than  noonday,  which  fully  assure  us  of  the  creation  of  all 
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things.  For  though  we  may^  be  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  fact  takes  place,  yet  we  are  not  on  that  account  to  deny  the 
fact  itself,  if  it  be  established  by  sound  and  indubitable  reasons; 
for  if  this  were  permitted,  we  might  deny  the  greatest  part  of 
the  things  we  see  andperceive ;  since  a  very  partial  acquamtance 
with  philosophy  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  mode  of  existence 
of  most  things  is  wholly  inexplicable.  Those  who  are  in  earnest 
in  their  prosecution  of  trutn  ought  to  be  endowed  with  two 
virtues  especially,  to  say  nothing  of  many  others.  First,  they 
most  be  apt  and  ready  for  the  conception  of  any  demonstration, 
and  its  preservation  in  the  mind ;  lor  if  not,  they  will  either 
make  no  proficiency,  or  if  they  do,  they  will  shortly  afterwards 
lose  the  iruit  of  their  labour,  and  will  return  to  their  former  state 
of  ignorance.  Secondly,  they  ought  to  be  of  such  a  tempera- 
ment that  they  can  remain  in  partial  ignorance  without  being 
confused  and  drawn  into  pernicious  consequences.  There  is  an 
incredibly  great  number  of  things,  the  nature  of  which  is 
unknown  to  the  human  mind ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
regard  these  with  composure,  and  not  to  bring  them  within  the 
bounds  of  reasoning,  lest  mere  verisimilitude  and  probability 
should  be  mistaken  for  truth  and  certainty.  Our  ignorance  of 
soqie  thin^  does  not  prove  that  every  thing  is  uncertain ;  and  on 
the  other  nand,  from  our  knowledge  of  much  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  can  know  all.  Therefore,  let  us  hold  fast  what  we  know 
for  certain,  and  not  be  too  solicitous  about  what  evades  our 
research ;  but  quietly  wait  till  some  light  be  thrown  upon  it ; 
and  if  this  our  expectation  be  disappointed,  let  .us  remember  that 
another  state  of  existence  awaits  us,  which  will  entirely  dispel 
all  darkness  from  our  minds.  These  are  the  precepts,  I  admit, 
of  logicians ;  but  the  matter  in  hand  calls  for  their  repetition, 
since  those  with  whom  we  now  have  to  do  seem  to  be  forgetful 
of  them. 

V.  We  will  endeavour  then  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  see 
whether  we  can  in  any  way  explnin  how  it  is  that  God  possesses 
the  perfections  of  all  things,  and  how  he  produces  other 
natures,  to  which  he  imparts  just  as  many  properties  as  are 
according  to  his  will.  Only  two  kinds  of  beings  are  known  to 
us ;  one  capable  of  thought,  among  which  is  to  be  ranked  the 
human  mind,  and  another  corporeal,  and  therefore  extensile, 
divisible,  and  solid.  We  have  therefore  to  show  how  God 
possesses  the  perfections  of  these  different  things.  First  then,  I 
assert  that  God  possesses  all  the  perfections  of  spirits,  that  he 
can  understand,  judge,  will,  and  act ;  since  from  hnn  they  draw 
their  beginning  and  origin.  This  is  as  easy  to  understand  as  it  is 
to  comprehend  that  there  are  other  intelligent  spirits  besides  the 
human  mind.  Nor  do  we  find  it  more  dmicult  to  conceive  that 
there  are  other  ppirits  much  better  and  more  excellent  than  our 
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own,  and  that  of  these  there  may  possibly  be  an  infinite  number. 
Moreover  we  can  go  further  than  this,  and  can  form  an  idea  of  a 
spirit  knowing  all  that  can  possibly  be  known,  disturbed  by  no 
commotion  of  the  will»  and  able  to  do  all  that  can  possibly  be 
done.  And  reason  itself  requires  us  to  attribute  these  perfec- 
tions to  God.  For  the  finite  and  limited  nature  of  our  own 
perfections  arises  from  the  want  of  will  in  our  Creator  to  afibrd 
us  higher  powers.  If  we  were  self-existent  and  independent, 
our  perfections  would  be  unlimited,  our  knowledge  unbounded, 
our  power  insuperable.  The  perfections  and  attributes  of  God, 
existing  from  all  eternity,  and  not  being  derived  from  another 
existence,  can  be  bounded  by  the  power  and  strength  of  no 
being  whatever ;  and  he  who  possesses  eternity,  which  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  most  excellent  of  all  things,  can  be  in  want  of  nothing. 
The  Deity  therefore  not  only  possesses  our  perfections,  but  also 
so  possesses  them  that  they  are  free  from  all  limit  and  all  im- 

Eerfection  ;  for  imperfection  is  nothing  else  than  a  deficiency  or 
mit  to  any  attribute.  Our  minds  act  and  operate  both  in 
themselves,  and  externally  to  themselves  upon  our  bodies ;  but 
there  is  an  infinite  number  of  things  to  which  they  are  not 
adequate  ;  as  for  instance,  among  other  things,  they  cannot 
bring  into  existence  another  mind  like  themselves.  But  the 
omnipotent  Being  can  create  spirits  much  inferior  to  himself;  as 
is  plain  from  the  example  5f  the  human  mind  alone. 

Vl.  But  it  will  perhaps  be  asked.  In  what  properly  consistd 
that  action  which  is  called  creatioHy  by  which  it  comes  to  pass  that 
what  before  had  not  an  existence  begins  to  be?  First  of  all, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  induaes  a  certain  determination 
of  the  Divine  will,  since  it  is  God  that  wills  that  any  thing 
should  be  and  exist.  Our  own  minds  can  perform  no  action  but 
willing,  and  therefore  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  action  in 
another  spirit.  But  God  is  able  to  operate  in  a  widely  different 
manner ;  a  manner  of  which  we  are  ignorant  only  because  we 
possess  not  ourselves  a  similar  power.  And  here  we  must  call 
to  mind  the  premises  laid  down  m  sect.  IV.  above.  Because,  in 
this  action  of  the  Deity  there  is  something  beyond  the  grasp  of 
our  minds,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  certain  and  in- 
dubitable arguments  which  prove  a  creation  are  to  be  despised 
and  rejected.  Who  can  tell  how  opium  produces  lethargy?  or 
in  what  way  Peruvian  bark  cures  intermittent  fevers?  And  yet 
no  doubt  is  entertained  of  the  virtues  of  these  drugs.  So  ought  we 
also  firmly  and  unwaveringly  to  abide  by  those  arguments  which 
establish  the  truth  of  a  creation,  though  we  cannot  at  all  com- 
prehend ita  mode.  Nor  ought  it  to  appear  marvellous  or  extra- 
ordinary to  any  rational  mind,  to  require  mankind  to  proceed 
onward  with  tranquillity  and  repose  in  ignorance  of  so  great  and 
sublime  a  matter ;  for  there  are  innumerable  particulars  in  the 
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erents  we  see  happening  around  us,  of  which  we  remain  ignorant 
without  anxiety  or  solicitude. 

VII.  If  spirits  are  created  by  God  out  of  nothing,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  same  should  not  be  said  of  bodies.  For  it  is  not 
more  difficult  to  confer  the  commencement  of  existence  on  bodies, 
than  it  is  to  create  out  of  nothing  a  soul  or  spirit.  But  if  the 
subject  be  r^arded  in  reference  to  our  own  understandings,  it 
will  be  far  more  difficult  to  comprehend  how  God,  who  is  not 
corporeal,  but  a  mere  spirit,  incluaes  within  his  own  nature  the 
properties  of  bodies,  than  it  will  be  to  understand  how  he  com- 
prises spiritual  attributes.  But  nevertheless,  since  Qod  created 
bodies  he  must  necessarily  contain  their  perfections,  nor  ought  we 
to  deny  this  fiict  because  our  reason  cannot  comprehend  its  mode 
and  nature.  It  must  however  be  observed  that  as  God  possesses 
the  properties  of  finite  spirits  without  the  admixture  of  anjr  fault 
or  blemish,  so  also  he  possesses  the  properties  of  bodies  without 
any  of  their  imperfections.  Since  this  is  the  case,  let  us  see 
what  are  the  penections  inherent  in  bodies,  and  endeavour  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  those  which  are  not  corporeal. 

YIIL  In  the  first  place,  bodies  are  extensile:  but  this  ex- 
tension is  contained  within  certain  limits,  because  corporeal 
matter  is  imperfect.  But  God,  who  is  free  from  all  imperfection, 
cannot  (so  to  speak)  be  finite,  and  must  therefore  necessarily 
have  some  attribute  corresponding  to  infinite  extension.  And 
this  is  what  is  termed  by  theologians  his  immensity  or  OTtmipresence. 
But  it  is  the  less  wonderful  that  we  are  unable  to  form  a  distinct 
and  accurate  notion  of  this  attribute,  since  we  have  not  an  accu- 
rate and  complete  idea  even  of  matter  itself.  On  this  account 
some  philosophers  have  supposed  that  what  we  conceive  of  as  a 
void  and  unbounded  space,  in  which  all  bodies  are  placed,  which 
is  immoveable,  immutable,  prior  to  all  bodies  in  existence,  and 
the  beginning  of  which  cannot  be  understood,  is  nothing  else 
than  God  himself.  This  opinion  was  embraced  by  Philo  Jud»us, 
as  is  apparent  from  many  passages  in  his  writings.  In  his  book 
on  Dreams,^  for  example,  he  says  that  God  is  to  be  called  "  the 
Flace,  since  he  contains  all  things,  and  is  contained  by  none." 
I  am  unwilling  to  touch  upon  this  thorny  and  very  intricate 
question ;  but  I  must  insist  that  there  must  necessarily  be  in 
God  some  perfection  corresponding  to  infinite  extension. 

IX.  Matter  can  be  cut  and  divided ;  but  not  so  God.  For 
to  be  divisible  is  an  imperfection,  which  arises  from  the  finite 
nature  of  matter,  and  its  capability  of.  being  moved,  that  is  of 
being  subject  to  the  action  of  another  being  able  to  change  its 
state.     But  God  is  able  to  divide  bodies,  since  we  ourselves, 

"  Page  575.  ed.  Paris.  On  thii  opinion,  which  is  not  yet  extinct,  we  have  already 
oflflered  some  observations. — Mosheim, 
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imperfect  as  we  are,  are  able  to  do  this.  There  is  however  in 
this  respect  a  ^eat  deal  of  difference  between  our  own  power 
and  that  of  the  Deity.  God  can  by  dividing  and  dissecting 
bodies  come  to  the  elements  of  which  they  consbt.  But  we 
can  only  dissect  them  to  a  certain  extent,  namely  so  far  as  our 
senses  can  apprehend  their  particles.  What  is  called  solidity  in 
bodies  is  only  a  mutual  connexion  and  cohesion  of  the  particles 
of  which  they  consist,  the  causes  and  manner  of  whidi  are 
unknown  to  us.  If  we  are  able  to  render  compact  and  united 
the  particles  which  otherwise  would  be  dispersed  and  di^ointed, 
much  more  is  God  able  to  do  this;  and  he  alone  knows  the 
reason,  inscrutable  to  us,  why  they  mutually  adhere  to  each 
other.  Therefore,  though  not  possessing  the  attribute  of  solidity 
himself,  he  is  able  to  confer  it  upon  bodies.  The  adaptation  of 
bodies  to  take  a  certain  shape  and  form  arises  from  their  being 
finite,  moveable,  and  visible.  These  projperties  being  rather 
passive  than  active^  cannot  inhere  in  the  Deity. 

X.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  God  contains  all  the  perfections 
that  are  to  be  found  in  matter,  and  this  would  be  much  more 
clearly  understood  by  us  if  we  were  acquainted  with  the  internal 
nature  of  bodies.  All  that  we  know  of  them,  however,  suffices 
to  prove  that  God  possesses  eminentfyj  as  the  schoolmen  say, 
that  is  in  a  far  more  excellent  way,  and  without  the  admixture 
of  any  blemish  or  imperfection,  all  that  appears  in  matter  to 
have  any  appearance  or  semblance  of  perfection.  Now  if  It  be 
required  to  explain  and  describe  that  action  of  the  Deity  by 
whioh  he  brings  into  existence  a  body  that  was  not  in  being 
before^  and  the  manner  in  which  he  imparts  to  bodies  the  pro- 
perties which  we  see  they  possess,  we  must  ingenuously  confess 
that  the  weakness  of  our  minds  will  not  allow  of  this ;  and  that 
we  can  ^  posteriori  ascertain  only  this  one  fact,  that  material 
beings  were  created  by  God.  In  all  matter  there  is  so  much 
imperfection  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  has  existed 
from  eternity ;  nor  does  there  appear  in  it  any  indication  of  its 
being  everlastingly  existent,  and  owing  none  of  its  properties 
to  another  being.  It  would  be  ridiculous  and  foolish  presumption 
to  think  that  the  creation  of  matter  was  not  to  be  admitted, 
because  we  cannot  form  by  reasoning  a  clear  and  perspicuous 
idea  of  its  creation.  For  there  are  innumerable  things  of  which 
we  have  no  clear  and  perspicuous  ideas.  And  it  we  were 
unmediately  to  deny  the  truth  of  all  of  which  wc  could  form  only 
a  confused  and  imperfect  idea,  we  must  deny  almost  every  thing 
except  the  relations  that  exist  between  certain  abstract  id^s. 
Who  can  claim  an  acquaintance  with  the  internal  nature  either 
of  bodies  or  spirits  ?  And  yet  that  there  are  such  beings  does 
not  admit  of  a^  doubt.  Who  can  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  one  of  these  kinds  of  beings  acts  upon  tlio 
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Other  ?  Who  can  jostlj  boast  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
causes  which  give  rise  to  the  effects  which  we  see  constantly 
happening  in  connexion  with  certain  bodies  ?  Yet  no  one  wiU 
dare  to  doubt  this  operation  of  the  soul  on  the  body,  or  the 
effidcts  produced  by  it.  Let  us^  therefore,  hold  fScist  what  we 
know  for  certainty,  and  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  moved  from 
it  because^  there  are  on  the  other  hand  many  things,  of  the 
nature  of  which  we  are  ignorant  Let  us  rather  bear  with  tranr 
quillitp^  the  reflection,  tlutt  many  things  escape  our  faculties  and 
exceed  our  knowledge 
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A  DISSERTATION 


JOHN  LAURENCE  MOSHEIM, 

SHOWING  WHETHER  ANY  HEATHEN  PHILOSOPHER  EVER  TAUGHT 
THAT  THE  WORLD  WAS  CREATED  BY  GOD  OUT  OF  NOTHING. 


I.  The  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing  was  in  force  among 
Christians  from  the  very  commencement  of  Christianity.  2.  Yet  some  disallowed  it, 
particularly  the  followers  of  Origen  and  the  Platonists.  3.  Whether  oertaia 
heathen  philosophers  were  of  the  same  opinion,  is  doubtful.  4.  The  utility  of  this 
question.  5.  State  of  the  controversy.  6.  Two  passages  of  Aristotle  explained, 
which  refer  generally  to  this  subject.  7.  Opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers  re- 
specting the  origin  of  things  explained  and  illustrated.  8.  Verses  of  Empedocjes 
relating  to  this  subject.  9.  Passages  of  Seneca.  10.  Whether  Orpheus  allowed 
of  a  creation  out  of  nothing.  11.  On  Hesiod.  12.  On  Xeniades,  the  Corinthian. 
13.  Certain  Pythagoreans  who  seem  to  f&yovLT  this  opinion  are  rather  chaigeable 
with  Spinozism.  .14.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  Philolaus,  the  Pythagorean,  embraced  it. 

15.  Plato  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  fiivourer  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing. 

16.  This,  however,  is  easily  contradicted  out  of  Plato  himself.  17.  Nor  is  any 
objection  to  this  valid,  drawn  from  his  Timcus  and  Sdphist,  or  from  the  Philebus. 
18.  Dacier's  reasons  in  support  of  the  affirmative  futile.  19.  Matter  and  sensible 
objects  called  **  nothing"  by  the  Platonists.  20.  Whether  a  creation  out  of 
nothing  was  held  by  Aristotle  or  by  the  Stoics.  21.  Or  by  the  Egyptians. 
22.  Or  by  the  Chinese.  23.  Or  by  the  Japanese.  24.  Or  by  the  Modem 
Hindoos.  25.  Or  by  the  ancient  Brahmins.  26.  Or  by  the  Phoenicians. 
27.  Or  by  the  ancient  or  modem  Persians.  28.  Or  by  the  Etruscans.  29.  Many 
ancients  and  modems  have  supposed  that  some  of  the  later  Platonists  have  advo- 
cated a  creation  out  of  nothing.  30.  Passages  by  them  on  this  subject.  31.  But 
all  this  sect  believed  the  world  td  have  existed  from  all  eternity.  32.  Those 
of  them  therefore  who  have  said  that  matter  was  created,  have  meant  only  the 
"idea"  of  matter. 

L  Among  the  doctrines  justly  esteemed  sacred  by  Christians, 
as  being  taught  by  our  Saviour^  not  the  least  important  is  that 
which  refers  the  origin  of  the  whole  universe  solely  to  the  Deity, 
and  inculcates  a  belief  that  the  world  was  created  and  made  out 
of  nothing  by  the  infinite  power  of  God.  This  tenet  was  in 
force  in  the  very  commencement  of  Christianity,  nor  was  any 
one  admitted  into  church-fellowship  without  a  public  profession 
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that  God  was  the  Creator  and  Author  of  all  thin^  and  even  of 
matter  itself,  the  material  of  which  -  they  consist ;  which  fact 
alone,  even  if  the  scriptures  were  silent  on  the  subject,  would  be 
an  argument  to  candid  and  considerate  persons  that  the  doctrine 
proceeded  from  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  unknown  ancient 
Christian  writer,  called  Hermas,  who  lived  in  the  first  century, 
places  this  very  tenet  among  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  which  he  enjoins  all  to  receive.  Upuyrov  wavTwv,  says 
he,^  iTKrTtiKrov  &ti  ilg  i<mv  6  Gcpc  6  to  wavra  Krlaag  ko}  iroifiaaQ 
he  /IT)  ovTog  eec  to  ei  vat,  "  First  of  all  believe  that  there  is  one 
God,  who  created  and  made  all  things  out  of  nothing."  And 
Christian  ministers  afterwards  constantly  maintained  the  same 
doctrine,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  which  human  subtleties  were 
preferred  to  Christian  simplicity;  a  fact  which,  if  it  were 
necessary,  might  be  proved  by  innumerable  passages  out  of  their 
writings.  There  are,  moreover,  extant  long  and  able  disputa- 
tions of  most  of  the  ancient  fathers  against  those  who  held  that 
matter,  like  God,  had  existed  from  all  eternity  f  which  clearly 
demonstrate  what  were  their  views  respecting  the  creation. 
(There  is  a  discussion  by  Beausobre  on  this  subject,  Histoire  des 
Manichees,  vol.  2.  p.  166,  but  not  characterize  by  much  dili- 
gence or  accuracy.)  Wherefore  those  who  within  our  own  and 
our  fathers'  memory  have  rashly  asserted  that  this  opinion  was 
not  in  existence  previously  to  the  time  of  the  schoolmen,  and 
that  it  was  unknown  to  the  primitive  Christians  (as  it  is  certain 
some  have  done'),  do  not  stand  so  much  in  need  of  a  refutation 
as  of  an  admonition  to  look  to  their  own  ignorance,  and  not  tx) 
utter  any  more  decisions  till  they  have  acquired  a  greater  know- 
ledge of  ancient  history  and  philosophy. 

n.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  previously  to  the  Christian 
era  the  Jews  held  the  same  opinion  derived  from  Moses.  (See 
2  Maccabees  viL  28.  This,  nowever,  is  called  in  question  by 
Beausobre,  Histoire  des  Manichees,  vol.  2.  p.  182.)  No  church 
indeed  is  so  pure  and  holy  as  not  sometimes  to  contain  some 
corrupt  members,  and  therefore  I  will  not  deny  that  there  were 
some,  both  among  the  Jews  and  the  primitive  Christians,  who, 
rejecting  the  opinion  publicly  and  generally  entertained,  pre- 
ferred their  own  fancies  respecting  the  origin  of  nature  rather 
than  the  reception  of  the  ao<^trines  of  holy  writ.     But  it  is 

*  Shepherd,  lib.  2.  commandment  1.  p.  85.  vol.  1.  of  Patres  ApOBtolici»  ed.  Coteler. 
See  also  lib.  1.  viaion  I.  p.  75. 

^  See  the  collections  made  from  various  writers  by  Eusebius,  Prepar.  Evangel,  lib. 
7.  cap.  19.  &.C.  p.  333.  &c 

*  James  Windet,  a  learned  English  physician,  in  his  book  De  Vit4  Functorum 
Statu,  sect.  2.  p.  48.  says»  "  A  certain  madman,  however,  in  his  *  Introduction,*  p.  19. 
has  thought  proper  to  accuse  the  schoolmen  as  having  been  the  first  to  imagine  a 
creation  out  of  nothing,  from  an  erroneous  signification  of  the  Hebrew  word  K^^*" 
Compare  also  Burnet's  Archeologia  Philos.  lib.  2.  cap.  9.  p.  453. 
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neither  wise  nor  candid  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  whole  mass, 
or  of  a  majorityy  from  a  few  instances  and  examples.  Procopius 
Gazseros,  a  respectable  Scripture  interpreter  of  the  sixth  century, 
says  that  in  his  time  there  were  some  who  asserted  that  Moses 
learned  from  the  Egyptians  that  the  world  was  made  by  God 
out  of  a  certun  eternal  kind  of  matter,  and  that  therefore  in  the 
Greek  Septuagint  version*  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the 
word  iirolri<r€y  ^^made,'*  is  made  use  of,  which  is  also  usually 
applied  to  the  formation  of  things  out  of  some  material.  I  will 
adduce  Procopius'  own  words  from  the  Greeks  which  have  been 
quoted  by  the  Jesuit  Stephen  Souciet,^  and  will  give  a  transla- 
tion  of  them ;  since  that  of  Clauser,  published  in  his  Comment 
on  Genesis,^  is  obscure,  and  not  faithful  to  the  original  T6  yap 
liro£f}(rcv,  liratSn  Xfy^rai  Koi  IvX  rwv  lie  nvhc  ytyofAlvwv,  olov 
8t«  Ik  (TiSfipov  Spliravov  fi  ri  rotovrov  h  rcxvfnjc  lirofijcrf,  Sl£a>ic€ 
ti<t1  XaCtiv  Tov  Xfy€iv,  wc  M«iW^ifc  l£  Alyvirrltov  paOwv  1$  SXijc 
irpovKSCjuevfjc  y^y ovivai  rh  ttSv,  cliccfriuc  cTwev  liroiij<r€v.  /Qv 
iyvoovvT^c  TTiv  (TVKO^avrlav  ol  ipfxriviifravre^  iiroltiaev  ilvav, 
**  Since  the  word  hrolti<ri  is  used  also  of  those  thin^  which  are 
made  from  any  materisd,  as  for  instance  when  a  womnan  makes 
a  scythe  out  of  iron,  or  any  thing  of  a  similar  description,  hence 
occasion  has  been  given  to  some  to  say  that  Moses  learning  from 
the  Egyptians  that  the  universe  was  made  out  of  pre-existing 
matter,  agreeably  to  this  opinion  made  use  of  the  word  hrointru 
Of  whose  cunning  the  translators  being  i^orant,  rendered  the 
Hebrew  word  by  lirofi|<rc."  There  were  therefore  at  that  time 
among  Christians  some,  who  not  only  denied  the  creation  of  the 
universe  out  of  nothing,  but  also  endeavoured  to  claim  Moses  as 
being  of  their  opinion.  (Several  Christian  authors  holding  the 
eternity  of  matter  have  been  enumerated  by  Faydit,  Ecl^rcisse- 
ments  sur  THistoire  Ecclesiastique,  p.  35,  who  is  not  however 
implicitly  to  be  trusted.  Beausobre  has  mentioned  his  doubts 
respecting  Justin  Martyr,  ubi  supra,  p.  165.  See  also  p.  234.) 
I  suspect  that  the  disciples  and  followers  of  Origen  are  here 
aimed  at ;  for  since  Origen  allowed  himself  to  be  ensnared  by 
the  delusions  of  the  later  Platonists,  he  also  followed  them  in 
maintaining  the  eternity  of  the  universe,  and  asserted  that  God 
had  from  infinite  ages  alwinrs  produced  matter  from  himself^  as 
is  evident  from  Methodius,^  and  other  passages  already  adduced 

^  In  his  **  Obserrations  **  on  the  posthumous  work  of  Richaid  l^mon,  which  was 
published  at  Paris,  1730.  4  vols.  8to.  and  entitled.  Critique  de  la  Biblioti)^ue  des 
Auteurs  Ecclesiastiques  de  M.  Dupin,  toI.  1.  p.  690.  Soudet  owned  himscdf  to  be  the 
author  of  these^  Observations,''  though  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  title-page; 
so  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  ascribe  them  to  Toumemine,  a  learned  antiquarian  of  the 
same  order. 

•  Page  2  of  the  Latin  edition  by  Conrad  Clanser,  Zurich,  1555.  folio.  Thw  Com- 
ment has  not  yet  been  published  in  Greek. 

•  In  his  book  Dcpl  ri^  ytwnrwy,  in  Phothis,  Bibliothece,  Codex  285.  p.  984. 
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bj  P.  D.  Huet,7  hj  which  doctrine  he  almost  abrogated  a  crea- 
tion out  of  nothing.  He  differed  indeed'  a  little  from  Hermo- 
genes,  Marcion,  and  others,  who  held  that  matter  was  equally 
eternal  with  God,  and  was  not  at  all  subject  to  the  Deity ;  but 
these  the  vigilance  of  Christian  ministers  never  suffered  to  be 
ranked  amon^  the  number  of  orthodox  Christians,  but  by  their 
acts  and  writings  expelled  them  from  the  church.  Yet  Origen 
agreed  with  them  so  far  as  to  deny  that  all  things  were  created 
by  God  out  of  nothing,  though  at  the  same  time  he  affirmed  that 
matter,  out  of  which  all  thmgs  were  made,  depended  from  all 
eternity  upon  God.  From  Origen,  whose  authority  among 
Christians  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  was  incredible,  and 
from  the  Platonic  philosophen^  who  enjoyed  at  that  time  the 
highest  reputation,  this  dangerous  sentiment  was  derived  to 
several  others,  and  infected  the  minds  of  some,  both  Greeks  and 
Latins,  who  were  in  other  respects  considered  advocates  and 
defenders  of  purer  doctrine.  I  will  give  one  instance  out  of 
many,  in  a  great  man  who  was  canonized  after  his  death;  I 
mean  Boethius,  who  exactly  followed  the  Platonists  respecting 
the  universe,  and  disallowed  its  eternity,  while  admitting  it  to 
have  been  perpetual.  "Therefore,"  says  he,  "if  we  wish  to 
denominate  things  correctly,  following  I^lato,  we  say  that  God 
is  eternal  but  the  world  perpetual."  So  that  even  among  those 
Christians  who  were  not  otherwise  chai^eable  with  any  serious 
doctrinal  errors,  there  were  some  who  repudiated  the  ancient 
doctrine  respecting  the  origin  of  the  universe ;  but  this  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  consider  the  public  and  common 
opinion  among  the  primitive  Christians  to  have  been,  that 
through  divine  power  what  formerly  had  no  existence  b^an  to 
be  and  exist  at  the  time  when  the  world  was  created.  I  say 
nothing  now  of  aQOther  sort  of  Christians,  among  whom  there 
were  some  eminent  men,  who  formed  a  kind  of  connecting  link 
between  Platonists  and  Christians,  and  who  granted  that  the 
visible  universe  was  made  by  God  oot  of  nothing,  but  at  the 
same  time  held  that  another  and  a  far  better  universe,  which 
could  not  yet  be  seen,  had  together  with  God  existed  from  all 
eternity  f  a  part  of  which  opmion  was  also  adopted  by  those 
among  the  Greeks  who  in  the  fourteenth  century  were  called 
Palamites,  and  some  later  divines  among  the  Roman  Catholics. 

IIL  It  is  not  however  agreed  among  the  learned  whether, 
besides  the  Jews  and  Christians,  who  derived  this  tenet  from 
the  Scriptures,  any  heathen  or  infidel  philosophers  ever  at* 
tained  so  far  under  the  sole  guidance  of  reason  as  to  hold 
that  the  whole  universe,  not  only  in  its  form  but  also  in  its 

'  In  liis  Origeniana,  lib.  2.  quest.  12.  sect  4.  p.  165. 

•  See  Bawl  the  Great's  Comment,  in  Hexaemeron,  hom.  1.  feet.  5.  p.  5  of  the  Ist 
vol.  of  his  works. 
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material,  was  made  by  Grod.  It  is  thought  by  many  that*  the 
whole  crowd  of  philosophers,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Barbarian,  all 
who  were  not  acquainted  with  divine  revelation,  either  con- 
sidered the  universe  itself  to  be  eternal,  or  at  least  held  that  the 
matter  composing  the  universe  had  no  beginning,  supposing  that 
it  received  the  form  it  now  bears  by  means  of  some  law  or 
natural  motion,  or  else  that  it  was  so  ordered  and  arranged  by 
God.  "  All  philosophers,"  says  Grassendi,^  "  agree  in  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  matter  of  which  the  universe  is  composed, 
because  nothing  can  be  produced  from  nothing ;  whereas,  how- 
ever, scripture  truth  declares  that  the  universe  was  created  out 
of  nothing,  and  from  no  material"  With  him  agr^ee  many 
respectable  and  learned  authors,  among  whom,  to  prevent  tedi- 
ousness,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  name  James  Thomas,'^ 
who  is  known  to  have  been  well  versed  in  the  doctrines  and 
opinions  of  the  ancients.  (Other  authorities  are  given  by  Beau- 
sobre.^  Thomas  Burnet  has  gone  further  still,  denying  that  the 
Jews  Delieved  the  creation  of  the  universe  out  of  nothing,  and 
maintaining  that  this  doctrine  is  not  of  older  date  than  the 
Christian  religion.  "  It  is  to  be  remarked,"  says  he,*  "  that  the 
ancients  believed  that  out  of  nothing  nothing  was  produced,  and 
that  all  substance  always  did  and  always  will  exist  in  some  mode 
or  other.  For  the  doctrine  respecting  the  eduction  of  beings 
from  nothing  and  their  annihilation  was  unknown  to  the  philo- 
sophers, and  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Christian 
theology."  And  shortly  after:  "  Creation  and  annihilation  in 
the  modern  sense  are  factitious  words ;  for  no  single  word  is  to 
be  found  either  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin,  possessing  anciently 
this  signification."  This,  however,  is  strenuously  opposed  by 
others  not  inferior  in  learning ;  who,  though  they  do  not  deny 
that  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  were  ignorant  of  a  creation 
out  of  nothing,  yet  think  that  some  of  them,  more  able  than  the 
rest,  attained  by  dint  of  thought  4;o  this  opinion,  and  that  others 
were  instructed  by  their  ancestors  to  entertain  the  same  opinion 
as  Christians  respecting  the  origin  of  nature.  This  opinion  was 
mooted  by  some  of  the  Christian  fathers,  who  are  known  to  have 
anxiously  avoided  the  appearance  of  any  discrepancy  between 
the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers  and  those  of  Christianity. 
Among  these  Clemens  Alexandrinus  asserted  that  not  only 
Plato  and  Orpheus,  but  also  the  Stoics  themselves  maintained 

*  Physics,  sect.  1.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  p.  163.  torn.  1.  opp.  See  also  lib.  7.  cap.  6  p. 
481.  484.  &c. 

^^  Sohediasma  Philosophicum,  sect  37.  p.  54.  55. 

'  Arch«ologia  Philoeophica,  lib.  1.  cap.  7.  p.  326.  See  also  lib.  2.  cap.  9.  p.  4«53; 
and  Francis  Baltus*^  Defense  des  P^res  accuses  de  Platonisme,  lib.  3.  p.  325. 
*'  Neither  Plato  nor  the  other  ancient  philosophers  hare  ever  recognized  a  creation 
properly  so  called." 
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tbat  the  world  was  made  out  of  nothing.*  The  moderns,  how- 
eTcr,  who  have  lived  since  the  reviyal  of  literature,  have  de- 
fended this  view  with  greater  ability  and  erudition;  their  object 
being  to  give  a  more  favourable  aspect  in  some  minds  to  the 
Christian  religion^  by  showing  that  its  most  di£Soult  doctrines 
were  formerly  embraced  by  those  who  had  no  other  guide  than 
the  light  of  reason.  Augustine  Steuchus,  bidiop  of  £ugubium, 
throu^out  the  whole  cl  the  seventh  book  of  his  welT-known 
work  i)e  Perenni  Philosophift,  does  nothing  but  endeavour  to 
prbye  that  all  philosophers  of  every  localitv  and  description, 
amcMig  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  admitted  that  Ood  was  the 
Creator  and  Architect  of  the  universe.  But  he  is  not  so  explicit 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  requires,  nor  does  he  show  with 
sufficient  deamess  whether  he  merely  means  that  these  philo- 
sophers denied  the  eternity  of  the  universe,  or  whether  he  sup- 
poses that  they  held  that  matter  itself  was  made  out  of  nothing 
by  God.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  most  eminent  and 
excellent  among  the  ancient  philosophers  supposed  the  universe 
to  have  had  a  b^inning,  that  it  did  not  always  exist,  and  even 
that  it  was  constructed  and  put  together  by  (Uvine  contrivance. 
But  it  is  very  doubtful  whetner  an^  of  iimn  ever  said  that  the 
matter  itself  of  which  the  universe  is  composed  had  no  existence 
before  it  was  produced  by  divine  omnipotence.  Steuohus  J^ves 
hints  here  ana  there,  from  which  it  may  be  with  great  pr<d)ability 
concluded  that  he  was  fietvourable  to  the  opinion  whicn  supposes 
that  the  material  of  the  universe  was  an  efflux  from  the  Divine 
nature  itself;  and  it  must  also  be  remarked  that  he  supposed  a 
certain  divine  and  uncreated  light  to  have  existed  from  eternity, 
^  and  to  have  flowed  from  the  I^ity  himself;  which  opinion  of  ms 
'  has  been  severely  censured  bv  l^onysiiis  Petavius.'  Hence  it 
i^pears,  that  he  himself  did  not  entertain  precisely  correct 
opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  things,  and  seems  in  a  manner 
himself  to  have  denied  the  creation  of  the  universe  out  of  no- 
thing ;  whence  the  reason  is  very  obvious  why  he  speaks  with 
such  obscurity  and  confusion. on  this  topic.  I  mention  this  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  say  that  Steuchus  has  shown  more 
copiously  than  any  one  else,  that  there  was  no  difierenoe  between 
the  ancient  philosophers  and  Christians  on  the  origin  of  nature: 
an  assertion  which,  taken  without  any  modification,  is  undoubt- 
edly erroneous.  Those  who  have  written  on  this  subject  since 
die  time  of  Steuchus  have  not  thrown  much  more  li^ht  upon  it 
Hugo  Grotius  oideavours  to  prove^  that  the  Phoemcians,  Hin- 

*  StroDuiU,  lib.  5.  cap.  14.  p.  701. 724.  See  alao  Emebhiiy  Demomtnitio  Evange- 
lies,  Uh.  3.  cap.  8.  p.  106. 

*  Dogmat.  Theol.  torn.  1.  lib.  8.  De  Deo  et  Proprietatibiif  Dei,  cap.  5.  lect.  3. 
p.  144.  &c 

«  In  the  notes  to  hit  book  DeVeritateIUlisioiiitaii]itiaii«,Ub.  l.ieet  16.  p.  29. 
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doos^  IWptianSy  and  (jrreeks^  agreed  \7ith  Moses  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  nniverse ;  but  he  has  left  his  readers  to  guess  how 
far  he  meant  this  affirmation  to  extend,  and  does  not  clearly 
signify  whether  he  supposed  that  even  Moses  himself  taught 
a  creation  out  of  nothing.  Peter  Daniel  Huet,  in  his  Questions 
on  the  Accordance  of  Season  and  Futh,  which  he  has  entitled 
AlnetansBrin  a  remarkable  chapter/  has  taken  upon  himself  to 
prove  that  the  most  famous  philosophers  bad  the  same  views  of 
the  origin  of  the  universe  as  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  Christians ; 
and  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  discussion  he  menti<)ns 
that  three  opinions  were  entertained  respecting  the  universe,  the 
first  place  among  which  he  assigns  to  that  wnich  supposes  that 
all  things  were  created  hj  God  out  of  nothing.  But  he  after- 
wards entirely  forgets  this  classification,  and  does  not  point  out 
which  of  the  philosophers  whose  sentiments  he  mentions  he 
intends  to  comprehend  under  the  first  class,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Plato,  whom  he  expressly  affirms  to  have  referred  the 
formation  of  all  things  to  the  Deity.  Almost  the  same  deficiency 
is  to  be  met  with  in  Tobias  Pfanner,  a  similar  writer.  He  says^ 
that  many  philosophers,  though  they  held  that  Grod  was  the  maker 
of  the  universe,  yet  joined  with  him  an  eternal  matter ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  notices  that  some  of  them  were  much  better  than 
others,  and  ascribed  a  beginning  to  matter  also.  But  it  will  be 
in  vain  to  inquire  of  him  who,  out  of  the  long  list  he  has  men- 
tioned, those  were  who  entertained  the  orthodox  sentiment.  But 
there  are  not  wanting  others  who  have  been  less  ambiguous  in 
the  explanation  of  this  subject,  and  have  mentioned  by  name  those 
who  have  thought  that  not  only  the  form  but  also  the  matter  of 
the  universe  had  a  beginning.  For  to  pass  by  those,  some  of  whom 
I  shall  hereafter  mention,  who  have  proved  that  one  or  another  of 
the  philosophers  have  entertained  thb  opinion,  Livius  Gralantes, 
a  professor  of  both  kinds  of  philosophy  at  Imola,  has  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  not  a  few  of  the  Platonists  had  opinions  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  universe  not  inferior  to  those  of  Christians.^ 
This  has  been  also  done  by  Cudworth,  who  has  given  us  the 
occasion  of  making  these  observations,  and  supposes  that  as  in 
other  things  so  also  in  this  particularly,  the  later  Platonists  are 
not  to  be  considered  much  below  the  Christians.®  Others  have 
gone  a  little  further,  and  have  endeavoured  to  bring  into  the 
association  of  those  who  hold  this  opinion  not  only  the  Plato- 
nists, but  also  all  the  Greek  and  Barbarian  philosophers  of  any 
name  or  standing.    Edmund  Dickinson,  an  Englishman,  thinks 

»  Lib.  2.  cap.  6.  p.  109. 

•  Systema  Theologiae  Grentilis  Purioris,  cap.  5.  sect.  3.  &c.  p.  156. 

7  Comparatio  Ghmtiana  Theologiffi    cum    Platonic^,    lib.   9.   p.  236.   Bologna, 
1627,  fol. 

•  Intellectual  SjBtem,  cap.  5.  sect.  2.  p.  73,  &c. 
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that  all  the  ancient  natural  philosophers  before  Aristotle^  as  well 
as  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and  also  Hesiod,  supposed  the  Su- 
preme Deitj  to  be  the  artificer  and  creator  of  matter.^  Among 
the  divines  of  our  own  [Lutheran]  communion,  Adam  Tribbe- 
cfaovius^  thinks  that  all  the  ancients,  with  few  exceptions, 
entertained  no  doubt  respecting  the  origin  of  matter.  J.  A. 
Fabricius*  has  also  done  something  towards  proving  the  truth 
of  the  same  view ;  and  has  quoted  some  passages  from  the  an- 
<^ent8  not  noticed  by  others.  Very  recently  the  authors  of  the 
Universal  History,  in  their  Prolegomena,  translated  last  year 
into  French,  maintain  that  not  only  some  of  the  more  excellent 
of  the  Greeks,  but  also  the  Etruscans,  Magi,  Hindoos,  Japanese, 
Chinese,  and  others,  were  but  little  different  from  the  Christian 
religion  in  this  particular.^  It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate 
any  more  of  the  same  opinion ;  since  these  are  by  far  the  prin- 
cipal for  weight  of  authority,  extent  of  learning,  and  number  of 
quotations. 

lY.  This  disagreement  among  learned  men  has  induced  me 
to  take  some  pains  in  the  eluci^tion  of  this  question,  which  I 
shall  attempt  in  the  present  Dissertation.  Nor  is  this  inquiry 
of  small  importance.  For  since  it  is  always  useful  to  know  how 
far  those  who  possessed  not  divine  revelation  attained  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  so  at  the  present  titne  it  is  requisite  to 
understand  how  much  confidence  may  be  assigned  to  those  who 
are  always  talking  about  the  unison  of  philosophy  with  Chris- 
tianity; who  are  constantly  accused  by  many  inimical  to  all 
religion  t>f  ignorance  of  antiquity  and  of  pious  frauds,  while  by 
others  they  are  thought  to  occasion  more  injury  than  advantage 
to  the  interests  of  Christianity.  I  say  nothing  of  the  benefits  re- 
sulting to  those  who  have  to  explore  the  recesses  of  philosophic 
or  of  sacred  history,  and  to  ascertain  the  real  nature  of  the  doc^ 
trines  and  opinions  which  were  taught  by  the  founders  of  phi- 
losophic sects  and  by  the  bishops  oi  Christian  churches.  I  will 
therefore  go  over  in  order,  those  to  whom  learned  men  have 
attributed  the  honour  of  a  uniformity  of  belief  respecting  the 
origin  of  nature  with  the  followers  of  our  Saviour,  and  1  will 
candidly  inquire  whether  they  merit  this  degree  of  commenda- 
tion. First  of  all  I  will  brin^  under  notice  the  Grecian  philo- 
sophers who  have  had  the  credit  of  this  opinion,  and  from  whom 
the  Latins  afterwards  derived*  their  doctrines ;  then  I  will  pro- 

*  Phyace  Yetus  et  Vem,  cap.  12.  De  OeatioDe  Materis,  p.  195.  198. 

'  In  a  DbsCTtatioii  entitled  Veritas  Oeationis  Mundi,  prout  i  Mose  descripta  est, 
ostensB  in  Tnditionibiis,  Gentium  ao  Yetuatissimis  Antiquitatis  Profimn  Monumentis, 
Kiel,  1668;  which  has  hem  reprinted  hy  Thomas  Cren,  and  published  in  his  Fasciculus 
Dissertationnm  Historico-Critico-Philologicarum,  Rotterdam,  1691,  8yo.;  cap.  2,  p. 
276,  and  elsewhere. 

'  Bibliotheca  Gneca,  Hb.  2.  cap.  12.  sect.  7.  p.  464. 

'  P.  189.  ed.  Hague,  1731. 
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eeed  to  the  nations  that  are  usnallj  termed  '^barbarous,"  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  last 
of  all  will  come  in  the  later  Platonists,  who  founded  an  entirely 
new  and  peculiar  sect;  the  nature  of  which  I  have  elsewhere 
explained,  and  who  have  more  patrons  and  defenders  than  the 
other  ancient  philosophers ;  on  which  account  I  think  it  necesr 
saiy  to  treat  ot  them  separately  and  more  in  detail. 

V .  But  before  I  come  to  the  point  in  dispute,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  carefully  to  define  what  i*  the  precise  subject 
in  question,  and  to  be  discussed ;  lest  any  opening  should  be  left 
for  the  unsHlful  or  the  contentious.  The  inquiry  is  not  whether 
any  philosopher  or  other  individual  of  intellect  or  ability,  but 
destitute  of  divine  revelation,  ever  attained  so  far  as  to  believe 
that  Ood  was  the  only  maker  of  this  world  either  as  regards 
form  or  material ;  nor  yet,  whether  the  doctrine  of  a  creation 
out  of  nothing  be  one  of  those  which  unassisted  human  reason 
could  of  itselfdiscover.  I  am  persuaded  that  such  is  the  power 
of  the  human  mind,  especially  of  those  who  through  the  favour 
of  Divine  Providence  are  able  to  perceive  the  consequences  and 
the  repugnances  of  things,  that  even  without  divine  revelation 
they  may  be  able  to  know  and  comprehend  that  to  join  with 
God  an  eternal  matter,  and  to  suppose  that  from  this  be  formed 
the  world,  involves  inextricable  difficulties,  and  leads  to  very 
absurd  and  irrational  conclusions ;  and  that  on  this  account  they 
might  conclude  that  the  universe  was  altogether  created  by 
GJod,  though  their  mental  ability  was  entirely  inadequate  to 
explain  how  this  came  to  pass.  And  in  this  opinion  T  am  sup- 
ported by  those  who  cannot  be  accused  of  ignorance  or  stupidity, 
or  of  an  undue  partiality  for  the  interests  of  Christianity. 
Benedict  Pererius,  a  very  learned  Jesuit,  whose  works,  though 
now  n^lected,  are  not  .destitute  of  ability  or  eloquence,  brin^ 
as  I  remember,  ei^ht  arguments  from  which  reason  alone  mi^t 
ascertain  that  in  the  doctrine  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing,  there 
was  no  great  cause  of  offence  to  any  \^se  man.*  (S^  Biblio- 
theca  Britannica,  vol  5.  sect.  1.  p.  145.)  And  among  these 
there  are  some  that  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  mind  of  any  one 
sincerely  desirous  after  truth.  Bayle  also*  endeavours  to  prove 
by  the  most  weighty  reasons,  that  no  one  who  wishes  to  avoid 
the  most  absurd  opinions  can  doubt  that  the  material  of  the 
universe  proceeded  from  God.  Two  of  the  greatest  philosophers 
of  our  own  day,  John  Locke  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  not  only 
contend  that  the  creation^of  the  universe  is  consistent  with  right 
reason,  but  also  midntain  that  we  can  in  some  sort  comprehend 
the  mode  of  this,  if  we  endeavour  to  emancipate  ourselves  from 

^  De  GommunibuB  Omnhim  Remm  NattmUum  Principus  et  Aflbetionibiis. 
»  IHctkmxiaire  Hirtorique  et  Critique,  vol  3.  art.  Oridint,  note  C.  p.  2U0. 
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the  bcMida  of  popular  opinions  on  the  subject.^  Though  this 
may  be  rather  too  bold  an  assertion,  yet  since  it  is  made  by 
authorities  which  few  will  object  to  when  subjects  of  a  difficult 
and  transcendental  nature  are  in  question,  it  is  something  in 
favour  of  those  who  hold  that  the  darkness  of  our  minda  need 
not  prevent  us  from  ascending  up  to  one  Parent  and  Maker  of 
the  whole  muverse.  And  who  does  not  know  that  those  who 
have  by  their  writings  confuted  infidels,  have  by  weighty  arm- 
men  ts  convicted  th^  of  ignorance  and  dulness  in  supposmg 
that  the  universe,  or  at  least  the  matter  of  which  it  is  composed, 
never  had  a  beginning.  I  know  that  no  stone  has  bec^  left 
unturned  bv  the  enemies  of  God  and  the  foes  of  religion,  to 
prove  that  the  Christian  doctrine  respecting  the  <Higin  and  com- 
mencement of  nature  is  in  the  highest  d^ree  irrational ;  among 
whom  Count  Boulainvilliers  may  chtim  we  first  place  for  bold- 
ness and  cunningJ  '  But  after  all  their  efforts  they  can  do 
nothing  mOTo  than  prove  what  no  wise  man  will  deny,  that  the 
human  mind  is  too  limited  to  take  in  and  comprehend  so  great  a 
subject ;  but  it  is  quite  beyond  their  power  to  prove,  what  how- 
ever they  ought  to  prove  in  order  to  g^  their  point,  that  to 
suppose  a  necessary  and  self-existent  Being  capable  of  forming 
something  out  of  nothing,  involves  a  contradiction.^  These 
things  being  considered,  I  will  readily  mmt  that  not  one 
perhaps,  but  several  formerly  existed,  unknown  to  us  at  the 
present  day,  who  so  far  raised  themselves  by  dint  of  reasoning 
above  the  vulgar  as  to  admit  that  the  Deity  made  the  world  out 
of  no  pre-existing  materiaL  The  (question  here,  therefore,  will 
be  respecting  those  sects  and  phdosophers  whose  books  or 
opinions  have  come  down  to  our  own  times ;  nor  shall  we 
inquire  what  they  might  have  thought  under  the  guidance  of 
reason,  but  what  they  really  did  thin^  and  what  they  inculcated 
on  others.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  few  words :  I  shall  onljr 
undertake  to  examine  whether  among  the  ancients  or  their  phi- 
losophers, whose  tenets  and  doctrines  are  recorded  in  literature, 
or  whose  writings  are  still  extant,  any  were  so  sober  and  rational 
as  to  conclude  that  God  not  only  brought  the  universe  into 
shape,  but  also  by  his  infinite  power  formed  and  created  matter 
which  had  no  previous  existence. 

YL  Those  who  are  in  favour  of  the  affirmative  of  this  propo- 
sition, in  the  first  place  appeal  to  some  passages  of  the  ancients 

*  Lodce^ft  Efsar  on  the  Haman  Understanding,  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  sect  18.  p.*566.  and 
also  the  Observations  of  Peter  Coste  on  this  passage,  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  French 
translation,  Amsterdam,  1729.  4to. 

7  Refutation  da  Syst^me  de  Spinosa,as  his  pestiferous  book  is  entitled,  which  ought 
rather  to  hare  been  inscribed  Explication  et  Defense  des  Sentimens  de  Spinosa,  p.  68. 

^  On  this  subject  it  is  worth  while  to  consult  the  remarks  of  Isaac  Orobio,  a  learned 
Jew,  in  his  Certamen  Philosophicum  PropugnatA  Veritatis  Dirintt  et  ^aturalis 
adversus  Johannem  Bredenberg,  p.  400  6c  463* 
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from  which  they  think  this  may  be  generally  understood     Two 
of  these  are  taken  from  Aristotle^  one  from  Empedocles^  and  the 
last  from  Seneca.     Aristotle  has  left  it  on  record  that  all  the 
philosophers  previously  to  himself  affirmed  that  heaven  was 
generated  or  made:    TevS/avov  fxiv   oiv  iwavrtg  elval  dtaaiv*^ 
These  words  have  been  interpreted  by  Dickinson  and  otners  bjb, 
if  Aristotle  meant  that  all  the  ancient  sages  thought  that  the 
world  was  made  out  of  nothing.     But  it  is  obvious  that  this  is 
an  unwarranted  assumption*     For  does  the  assertion  that  any 
thing  is  made  and  produced  involve  at  the  same  time  the  affirma— 
tion  that  nothing  existed  from  which  it  could  be  generated  and 
made  ?     Many  of  the  ancients,  indeed,  attributed  to  the  universe 
a  beginning  and  origin ;  but  they  did  not  on  that  account  the 
less  strenuously  maintain  that  matter  had  existed  from  eternity. 
An  additional  consideration,  which  entirely  refutes  this  exposi- 
tion, is,  that  Aristotle  in  other  passages,  which  I  shall  presently 
adduce,  says  that  all  the  natural  philosophers  denied  that  out 
of  nothing  any  thing  could  be  produced.     The  other  passage  of 
Aristotle  has  a  more  specious  appearance,  and  may  occasion  a 
great  deal  of  perplexity  to  those  who  estimate  the  expressions  of 
the  ancients  according  to  our  own  modes  of  speech.     The  leader 
of  the  Peripatetics  is  disputing  against  Xenophanes,  who  had 
held  that  out  of  nothing,  nothing  could  be  produced,  and  wishes 
to  show  that  this  tenet  was  neither  true  nor  was  approved  of  bv 
all  the  philosophers;  a  point  which  he  proves  without  much 
ingenuousness,  for,  like  the  sophists,  he  changes  the  meanings  of 
words  in  order  to  overwhelm  his  opponent     This  however  by 
the  bye.     Let  us  now  only  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
shows  that  there  were  some  who  thought  that  from  nothing 
something  could  be  produced :  Alyeral  n  koI  a^6^Qa  vir\p  ainutv 
yiyveaOal  t€  to,  juiri  Svro,  Koi  julti  ytyovivai  woXXa  Ik  fxrj  5vrwv,  icol 
ovx  &Ti  ol  Tvy\avovTeQy  aWa  kaX  rwv  So^avTwv  tlvai  aotbwv  Tivtc 
ilpiiKamv,^^^  "  And  it  is  often  said  by  them  that  the  things  that 
are  not  exist,  and  that  not  many  things  have  existed  of  things 
that  are  not ;  and  this  not  the  vul^r  merely,  but  even  some  of 
those  who  are  accounted  wise  men  have  said.     He  then  subjoins 
a  passage  out  of  Hesiod;  and  afterwards  passes  on  to  another 
sect :  IloXXol  Si  koI  trepoi  tlvai  fiiv  ovSiv  ^aai,  ylvefr^ai  8l  iravra* 
\{yovTEg  IS  oifK  Svrwv  ytveadai  ra  yivSfxiva'  &ot€  tovto  filv  S^Xov 
&n  iv  oIq  yB  Sokh  koI  i^  ovic  ovrwv  av  ytvftrOaiy  "  Many  others 
say  that  nothing  is,  but  that  all  things  existy  asserting  that  exist* 
ing  things  exist  out  of  things  that  are  not ;  so  that  it  is  plain 
that  to  some  it  appears  that  they  exist  out  of  things  that  are 
not."    It  is  plain  that  two  sects  of  philosophers  are  here  alluded 

•  Lib.  1.  de  Coelo,  cap.  10.  p.  63*2.  torn.  1.  opp. 

•*>  De  Xenophane,  Zenone,  et  Gorgii,  cap.  1 .  p/836.  torn.  2.  opp. 
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to  bj  Aristotle  as  maintaining  that  something  can  be  produced 
out  of  nothing.  Can  there  then  exist  a  doubt  that  this  doctrine 
was  advocated  by  some  among  the  ancient  sages?  Indeed^  I 
still  doubt  ity  and  hope  to  be  able  show  that  this  passage  of  the 
Stapirite  is  not  sufficient  entirely  to  remove  all  hesitation  on  this 
subject.  In  the  first  place  I  will  call  upon  Aristotle  himself, 
who  in  many  other  places  says  that  the  whole  crowd  of  natural 
philosophers  esteemed  nothing  to  be  more  ancient  and  important 
than  the  axiom,  £x  nihilo  nihil  fit.  On  one  occasion  he  says 
that  the  first  professors  of  philosophy  feared  nothing  more  than 
the  admission  of  any  thing  inconsistent  with  this  dogma :  ^O 
fiaXtara  ^o/Bov/icvoc  SiBriXifrav  oi  Trpatroi  6iXoaoipri<ravr€Qi  to  €k 
fxilSivoQ  ylveaOai  vpovirapxovroC'^  In  anotner  place  he  says  that 
"  the  conmion  opinion  ot  naturalists,"  icotvnv  Sotav  tHjv  ^vgikwv,* 
was  such  as  we  have  mentioned.  And  many  other  similar  ex- 
pressions are  to  be  found  in  Aristotle's  writings,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  transcribe.  That  Aristotle  was  correct  in 
making  these  assertions  may  be  known  from  the  opinions  of  the 
natundists  and  philosophers  which  are  recorded  by  him,  and 
explained  in  other  writings  of  the  ancients.  How  then  can  he 
contradict  himself,  and  in  the  passage  which  we  have  under 
consideration  affirm,  that  an  important  section  of  philosophers 
held  that  many  things  were  created  out  of  nothing  r  But  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  this  observation  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
overturn  the  views  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers did  not  greatly  differ  from  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Therefore  I  will  come  more  directly  to  the  passage  under  dis- 
cussion, and  will  show  that  it  must  be  understood  in  a  sense 
widely  different  from  what  it  appears  to  bear  to  those  who  annex 
modem  ideas  to  ancient  expressions.  And  in  the  first  place,  I 
wish  to  observe  that  Aristotle  is  not  here  speaking  of  the  crear 
tion  and  origin  of  the  universe  at  large,  but  only  of  the  production 
of  the  things  we  perceive  by  daily  experience  in  our  own  world; 
whence  it  is  evident  that  even  if  these  words  were  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  put  upon  them,  yet  they  would  afford  little  aid  to 
those  who  seek  for  a  creation  by  divine  power  out  of  nothing 
among  the  tenets  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  For  though  to 
believe  that  something  is  made  out  of  nothing  when  an  animal, 
a  tree,  or  any  other  being  is  produced,  involves  some  necessity, 
for  the  sake  of  consistency,  of  admitting  that  God  once  created 
all  things  out  of  nothing ;  yet  still  the  cases  are  far  from  being 
identical.  In  the  next  place,  I  contend  that  the  very  words  of 
Aristotle  are  opposed  to  the  supposition  that  any  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  were  so  acute  as  to  entertain  the  same  sentiments 

»  Lib.  1.  De  Genemtione  ct  Corruptione,  cap.  3.  p.  706.  torn.  1.  opp. 
>  Natural.  Auscult.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  p.  450. 
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as  the  Christians  did  respecting  the  ori^s  of  things.  Two 
kinds  of  philosophers  are  evidently  spoken  of  by  Aristotle ;  the 
first  of  wnich  held,  as  he  says,  ri  fxrj  ivra  ylyveaOaif  *^  that  the 
things  that  are  not,  exist."  if  the  term  ra  fxri  ivra  be  here  taken 
in  the  sense  of  nathhiff  or  nonentity^  the  opinion  mentioned  will 
be  most  foolish  and  absurd.  For  these  philosophers  would  then 
be  made  to  say  that  nothing,  a  nonentity,  existed ;  that  is,  that 
what  neither  does  nor  can  exist,  yet  be^m  to  be  and  exist.  So 
that,  unless  we  suppose  the  philosophers  so  greatly  praised  by 
Aristotle  to  be  utterly  deranged,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
words  rit  fifj  Svra  must  have  had  with  them  a  very  different 
meaning  from  that  of  ^nothing."  The  other  kind  of  philoso- 
phers are  said  by  the  Stagirite  to  inculcate  ^'  that  nothing  is,  but 
that  all  things  exist  ;^  to  expbun  which  he  adds,  that  they  held 
that  Ik  /iiy  6vrwv  ^'  of  things  that  are  not  all  things  exist."  If 
in  this  sentence  the  phrase  ra  fArj  8vra  has  the  same  meaning  as 
*^  nothing,"  then  these  teachers  would  inculcate  that  all  things 
which  now  exist  and  are  produced,  are  made  out  of  no  ma- 
terial, but  are  entirely  creat^  and  produced,  nor  is  there  now  any 
material  from  which  any  thing  could  be  produced ;  for  they  do 
not  say  that  all  things  once  existed  out  of  nothing,  but  that 
they  always  do  so ;  nor  do  they  say  that  there  was  once  a  time 
when  nothing  toas,  but  that  nothing  is.  Thus  then  they  would 
have  taught  that  something  is  and  is  not ;  for  things  tliat  exist 
and  are  genehtted,  certiunly  care ;  and  they  must  have  entirely 
annulled  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
have  asserted  their  infallibility ;  to  say  nouiin^  of  other  conse- 
quences equally  absurd  and  ridiculous,  for  which  they  must  be 
held  accountable  if  this  were  their  meaning.  On  which  account 
it  is  plain  that  these  words  of  Aristotle  are  to  be  explained  in  a 
widely  different  sense  Arom  what  is  assigned  to  them  by  those 
who  diink  they  have  in  them  discovered  philosophers  who  are  in  ' 
favour  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing ;  nor  do  the  words  ra  fi^ 
6vra  bear  the  meaning  of  "nothing." 

YlII.  I  will  now  try  whether  I  can  so  explain  the  opinions 
mentioned  by  Aristotle,  and  whicji  are  at  the  present  day  in* 
volved  in  obscurity,  as  to  make  his  meaning  apparent  to  alL 
This  endeavour  will  not  be  without  its  use,  since  it  will  afford 
me  the  opportunity  of  making  some  observations,  of  which  I 
perceive  niany  to  be  ienorant,  yet  without  which  it  is^imposdble 
correctly  to  explain  the  doctrines  either  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers or  primitive  Christians.  I  will  begin  with  the  words 
rb  Bv  and  rh  uri  fiv,  which  gradually,  as  often   happens,   ac« 

Suired  a  Very  different  meaning  fix)m  what  they  had  in  earlier 
^reek  periods.  T6  fiy,  among  the  most  ancient  Greek  philoso- 
phers, meant  what  is  immutable,  constant,  perennial,  fixed,  and 
definite  ;  rb  fiti  iv  what  does  not  possess  a  certain  and  constant 
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nature,  but  is  perpetually  flowing,  diaugin^,  gliding  onwarda, 
and  altering,  u  proof  of  thia  be  required  it  may  be  found  in 
Aristotle's  Physics,  his  books  De  Gkneratione  et  Corruptione, 
and  his  Metaphysics,  and  also  in  Plato's  Parmenides  and  other 
dialogues ;  though  it  will  be  suflidently  CTid^it  horn  what  will 
be  presently  adihioed*  Now,  of  all  the  controversies  that  divided 
the  ancient  speculative  philosophers,  this  was  among  the  principal : 
— ^whether  or  not  there  were  any  rb  fiv,  any  immutfible  nature 
free  from  all  change.  The  afiBnnative  was  held  by  many  great 
and  fSeunons  men,  and  the  negative  by  others.  Those  who  main* 
tuned  that  there  was  a  rh  Sv,  some  abiding  nature  entirely  free 
from  all  actual  change,  were  yet  divided  among  themselves  as 
to  what  kind  or  description  it  was  of.  Those  who  on  the  other 
hand  contended  that  the  universe  was  subject  to  perpetual 
chan^,  and  thought  that  nothing  was  stable,  but  every  thing 
transitory,  were  again  very  diversified  in  their  opinions  when 
ihej  came  to  speak  more  in  detail  respecting  the  whole  question, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  natural  phenomena.  On  this  discord 
and  variety  of  opinions  which  divided  the  ancient  sages,  much 
more  might  be  ^uily  said ;  but  my  present  purpose  compels  me 
to  -study  brevity.  But  in  nothing  was  there  a  wider  and 
greater  difference  between  these  philosophic  sects  than  in  the 
explanation  of  the  production  of  all  things ;  a  subject  which  at 
all  times  greatiy  exercised  the  minds  of  those  who  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  causes  of  natural  events.  Those  who  believed 
there  was  a  stable  and  immutable  nature,  rh  Sv,  made  no  doubt 
but  that  out  of  this  all  things  were  produced  that  are  in  existence, 
et  in  such  a  manner  that  this  nature  should  receive  no  injury, 
ut  remain  always  one  and  the  same,  though  it  were  chang^ 
into  various  forms  and  shapes.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  had 
decided  that  all  things  suffered  a  perpetual  flux  and  eternal 
mutation,  could  not  but  hold  that  not  only  external  forms  and 
appearances  were  changed  when  any  thing  was  brought  into 
existence,  but  that  also  the  internal  nature  of  the  material  was 
changed  and  altered.  And  these  two  sects  were  parted  into 
seveml  subdivisions,  to  speak  of  which  particularly  would  take 
up  a  great  deal  of  time.  Therefore,  although  there  were  many 
opinions  among  the  ancients  respecting  the  origin  and  production 
of  things,  which  are  often  brought  under  review  by  Aristotle* 
and  other  ancient  authors ;  yet  they  may  all  be  reduced  with 
propriety  to  these  two  general  heads.  Some  tauffht  that  all 
things  were  produced  and  created  ck  rwv  8vr«i>v,  **  oi  things  that 
truly  are  f  which  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  believed  in  the  rh 
Sv,  though,  as  I  have  already  observed,  they  were  not  all  agreed 

*  Lib.  1.  De  GcneratinDe  et  Corraptione,  cap.  1.  p.  697.  cap.  3.  p.  704.  Phyaic. 
Auicult.  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  p.  451.  lib.  3.  De  Coelo»  cap.  1.  p.  687.  torn.  1.  opp. 
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among  themselves^  Others^  opposed  to  these,  decided  that  all 
things  were  made  and  produced  Ik  rov  fifj  ovroc?  which  is  the 
same  thing  as  if  they  had  said  that  in  production  things  became 
what  they  were  not  previously^  and  passed  into  another  nature; 
and  this  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  contended  that  there  was 
nothing  immutable  or  free  from  change.  It  will  be  proper  to 
confirm  this  difference  of  opinion  amon^  the  ancients  respecting 
the  generation  of  things  by  the  words  of  Aristotle  himself,  since 
our  principal  business  at  present  is  to  ascertain  the  force  and 
meaning  of  his  words.  Zeno,  Parmenides,  and  Melissus  supposed 
that  there  was  a  t6  ov,  a  stable  and  immutable  nature,  as  is  well 
known  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  ancient 
philosophy;  therefore  they  were  reckoned  among  those  who 
taught  that  all  things  were  produced  and  created  Ik  tov  ovrog. 
Aristotle  says  of  Zeno :  [IpCfTov  fdv  ov  Xo)uj3av6£  koI  ovroc  rh 
yiyvSfiivov  ylyviadai  i^  6vrac>  SxncBp  6  MAi<T<roc>*  **  And  first 
indeed  he  also,  like  Melissus,  supposes  that  what  exists,  exists 
ant  of  what  is  ;"  that  is,  that  beneath  all  things  that  exist  there 
lies  concealed  one  perpetual  and  immutable  nature,  which 
in  different  ways  passes  into  such  various  forms.  Those  who 
were  of  this  way  of  thinking  were  said  by  ancient  writers 
entirely  to  annul  all  generation  and  corruption ;  an  expression; 
which  not  being  correctly  understood  by  writers  of  succeeding 
a^es,  led  them  into  an  entirely  absurd  opinion  of  these  philoso- 
phers. For  they  have  left  it  on  record,  that  it  was  believed  by 
persons  of  this  description,  that  nothing  at  all  was  born  or  died, 
and  that  no  motion  existed,  which  if  they  had  maintained  they 
must  have  been  plainly  stupid  and  mad,  and  more  worthy  of  any 
name  than  that  of  philosophers.  So  that  I  am  sorry  that  mo- 
dem writers  of  ability  and  acuteness  should  have  been  so 
incautious  as  to  make  no  doubt  but  that  this  was  correctly 
attributed  to  them ;  an  error  which  they  might  have  avoided  by 
greater  diligence  in  the  examination  of  the  modes  of  expression 
made  use  of  by  the  tocients.  But  on  this  subject  I  have  already 
made  some  observations  elsewhere  ;*  to  which  I  may  now  add 
thit  I  was  very  glad  when  I  understood  that  great  and  acute 
man,  Peter  Gtissendi,  not  to  difter  greatly  from  my  own  opinion.^ 
Those  who  were  opposed  to  the  philosophers  of  whom  I  have 
been  speaking,  and  who  denied  the  existence  of  any  stable  and 
perennial  sutetratum  of  all  things,  said  that  every  thing  was 
produced  Ik  rwv  jui?  ovrwv,  "  from  things  that  are  not^  Aristotle 
says  of  this  class :  Uqujtov  fjlv  y^ap  bjUioXoyovaiv  airXwc  yivi<rOal 
Ti  Ik  juij  8vroc>  "For  first  they  confess  that  any  thing  simply 
exists  out  of  what  is  not  ;^^  that  is,  they  taugnt  that  when  things 

*  De  Xenophane,  Zenone,  et  Gorgi&,  cap.  4.  p.  841.  torn.  1.  opp. 

»  Notes  on  Cud  worth,  vol.  1.  pp.  628.  629. 

«  See  his  Physics,  sect.  1.  lib.  7.  cap.  1.  p.  458.  torn.  1.  opp.  \ 
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are  produced  what  was  not  before>  had  an  existence.    Between 
these  two  sects,  which  had  however  many  internal  snbdivisionsy 
there  were  certain  of  a  middle  way  of  thinking,  who  while  ad- 
mitting the  being  of  a  th  Sv,  yet  at  the  same  time  asserted  the 
existence  of  something  eic  rov  firi  8vroc>  though  even  they  did  not 
all  i^ee  in  the  way  m  which  this  was  to  be  understood.     Aris- 
totle in  a  manner  associated  himself  with  these,  since  it  is  plain 
that  he  taught  that  all  things  existed  and  were  produced  from 
matter  or  entity^  and  an  immaterial  addition  which  he  termed 
nonentity.     This  is  a  subtle  opinion,  which  many  say  cannot  be 
understood ;  on  which  account  I  will  express  it  in  the  author's 
own  words :  '2tvvT6fAwg  ol  xaX  vvv  Xlicttov,  8t«  Tp6irov  fiiv  rtva 
iic  fifi    ovTo^  airXoic  ylvtrat,  rp&irov  Si  aXXov  l£  6vtog  «£• 
rb  yap   Sv'vdfiH  8v,    IvrtXcx*^?   Si  /ttij  ov,  avajKri  irpov7ra/>;^6iv, 
*^Eor  the  present  we  must  shortly  say  that  m  a  manner  ex- 
istence is  from  nonentity  and  in  another  manner  always  fronk 
entity  ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  entity  should  pre-exist  in  power 
and  nonentity  in  action."    With  these  explanations  it  will  be  much 
easier  to  understand  than  at  first  appears,  what  is  the  meaning 
we  ought  to  attach  to  those  words  of  Aristotle  which  have  given 
rise  to  our  present  observations.    A  certain  sect  of  philosophers, 
who  believed  in  the  existence  of  ra  fxfl  fivra,  and  that  from  these 
again  a  few  things  were  created.     They  evidently  then  held  the 
belief  of  a  t6  ov^  a  certain  immutable  nature,  without  which  no 
creation  could  take  place ;  and  that  from  this  material  were  pro- 
duced ri  fifi  8vTa>  things  which  have  no  innate  permanency,  but 
which  are  transitory,  having  no  stability;  which  come  daily  into 
existence,  and  are  again  dissolved  and  return  to  their  own  ele- 
ments.    But  what  is  the  meaning  of  their  thinking  that  out  of 
*'  the  things  that  are  not,^  some  things  but  not  many,  firi  TroXXa, 
are  created  and  produced  ?    Did  these  philosophers  think  that 
out  of  those  transitory  things  which  are  created  from  a  perpe- 
tual and  immutable  material,  new  natures  could  rise  into  ex- 
istence?    This  I  can  never  believe;   nor  can  I  ascertain  the 
purport  and  object  of  this  opinion.     I  could  wish  Aristotle  had 
spoken  more  plainly ;  for  here,  as  well  as  in  innumerable  other 
passages,  he  writes  as  if  he  thought  that  every  body  kept  a 
sphinx  at  home,  to  which  they  might  apply  for  divining  enigmas. 
The  **few  things^  which  these  philosophers  are  said  to  have 
believed  to  be  created  "out  of  the  things  that  are  not^  are  not  at 
all  things  or  beings,  or,  to  speak  philosophically,  substances^  but 
only  certain  accidents  of  things.     They  therefore  taught  that  in 
all  productions  the  first  portions  were  to  be  attributed  to  a  stable 
and  immutable  material ;  but  that  to  every  tfing  produced  were 
added  certain  things  which  were  not  previously  in  the  material, 
and  therefore  arise,  so  to  speak,  out  of  nothing.    But  what  were 
these?     Doubtless  such  as  shape,  siie,  position,  motion,  rest; 
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which  are  not  properly  inherent  in  the  matter  from  whidi  things 
are  made,  but  arise  from  its  concretion  and  different  admixture, 
and  can  therefore  be  said  in  a  manner  to  be  made  of  things  that 
are  not  If  Aristotle's  words  be  thus  explained,  as  in  my  opinion 
they  ought  to  be  exphdned,  there  may  be  easily  recognized'  in 
them  the  philosophy  of  the  followers  of  Democritus  and  Epi- 
curus. For  these  first  of  all  laid  down  the  existence  of  a  rh  ov, 
or  a  certain  fixed  and  definite  number  of  individual  atoms,  the 
internal  nature  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  alter;  and  from  these 
atoms  they  decided  were  made  ra  /jlyj  6vraf  other  things  which 
have  no  permanency,  but  whose  nature  is  gradually  to  wear 
away  and  dissolve;  and  lastly  they  held  that  eternal  conforma- 
tion, size,  appearance,  and  motion,  were  produced  in  a  manner 
from  the  things  that  are  not  The  second  sect,  whidi  he  after- 
wards mentions^  differed  very  much  from  these;  since  they 
denied  the  existence  of  t6  Sv,  any  stable,  immoveable,  and 
definite  nature;  and  held,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  things  were 
carried  forward  by  a  perpetual  motion;  which  is  shown  with 
sufficient  perspicuity  by  Aristotle  when  he  says  that  thev  taught 
oviiv  dlvai,  tnat  '^  nothing  if,"  but  ylyv6<ydai,  "  that  all  things 
exist ;"  that  nothing  was  stationary,  permanent,  and  unchange- 
able, but  that  all  things  passed  not  only  from  one  shape  to  another, 
but  also  firom  one  nature  to  another  without  limit  or  end.  Hence 
they  also  necessarily  taught,  as  he  adfis,  c£  ovk  ivrwv  ylvi<T^ai 
ra  yiv6fiMva,  ^'that  all  things  which  exist,  exist  out  ot  things 
that  care  notf  that  is,  in  all  productions,  that  the  thing  itself  out 
of  Vhich  any  other  thing  exists,  is  changed  and  becomes  different 
from  what  it  was  before;  and  that  creation  does  not  consist 
wholly  in  concretion,  separation,  aggregation,  or  diminution. 

VIIL  Aristotle  has  detained  me  longer  than  I  had  expected, 
yet  I  do  not  think  I  shall  have  lost  my  labour,  since  this  expla- 
nation of  certain  principles  of  ancient  philosophy  is  of  some  use 
towards  a  clearer  knowledge  th^n  is  usual  of  similar  passages,  not 
onljr  of  Aristotle  but  also  of  other  ancient  writers.  In  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  passages  of  Empedocles  and  Seneca,  which  are 
quoted  on  this  subject,  less  sagacity  and  diligence  will  be  re- 
quired. Plutarch  has  preserved  for  us  the  following  verses  of 
Empedocles  :^ 

N^TMM*  0^  vip  ff^v  dcXix^fpovt^  tlal  fiiptfivtu, 
01  Srj  yiptoBai  irapog  oOk  toy  iXiriZovirtp 
*Hroi  KaraOpiiineiv  rt  ral  l^SXXvffBai  inrAtfrri, 

^  Foolish  and  short-sighted  are  they  who  hope  that  any  thing 
which  is  not  can  exist,  or  that  any  thing  con  perish  apd  be 
utterly  destroyed."    To  the  quotation  of  which  verses  Plutarch 

'  Libro  adT,  Colotem,  p.  1 1 18.  torn.  2.  opp. 
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adds  this  explanation  of  them :  Ovk  avatpn  jivtatv,  iXki  rrjv 
Ik  fifj  8vroc>  ovSi  ^Bopavy  aXXa  r^v  iravn),  rovritm  rr^v  fic  Th  fiii 
ov  airokvov<rav9  **  He  does  not  take  away  all  production,  but 
only  that  which  is. from  what  is  not;  nor  yet  corruption,  ex- 
cepting that  which  is  entire,  that. is  that  in  which  thincs  are 
reduc^  to  what  is  not."  The  most  learned  men  think  that  in 
these  words  Empedodes  is  refuting  those  who  thought  that  all 
things  were  produced  and  made  out  of  nothing ;  whence  they 
afterwards  conclude  that  there  were  then  living  some  philosophers 
who  were  of  this  opinion ;  since  no  wise  man  will  fight  widi 
shadows,  and  refute  opinions  which  no  one  ever  entertained. 
But  perhaps  these  ^reat  men  will  pardon  me  for  thinking  that 
they  discover  more  m  the  verses  of  Empedocles  than  is  r^dly 
contained  in  them.  For  the  philosopher  is  not  speaking  in  them 
of  the  creation  of  the  universe  out  of  nothing,  but  of  the  daily 
production  and  corruption  of  things.  Many  of  the  Pythago- 
reans (to  which  sect  Empedocles  belonged)  thought  that  there 
was  a  certain  and  eternal  quantit}r  of  things,  out  of  which  all 
productions  are  formed  by  a  certain  mutation  of  particles,  and 
into  which  they  are  again  dissolved  when  they  seem  to  perish, 
the  total  quantity  still  remaining  the  same  and  unalterable.  This 
doctrine  is  the  one  taught  in  these  verses ;  but  is  explained  with 
greater  elegance  and  beauty  by  Ovid  when  versifying  the  tenets 
of  Pyjthagoras ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  the  passage,  as 
being  admirably  adapted  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  Emped^es : 

Necr  petit  in  tanto  quioquam,  mihi  credite,  mundo, 
Sed  variat,  fiidemque  novat :  nasdque  vocatur 
Incipere  esse  aliud,  qu&m  quod  fuit  ante,  morique 
Desinere  iUud  idem :  cdm  sint  hue  fonitan  ilia, 
Httc  translata  illuc :  #tifiMiid  ttmen  cmnia  e^nttanU* 

But  most  persons,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  abstract  their 
minds  from  what  is  seen  by  their  eyes,  persuade  themselves  that 
something  new  is  bom  and  made,  when  they  see  any  thing  pro- 
duct and  existing;  and,  when  an^  thing  is  destroyed,  they 
in^e  no  doubt  but  that  it  has  entirely  perished  and  come  to 
nothing.  Empedocles  confutes  and  ridicules  this  foolish  opinion 
of  the  vulgar,  and  therefore  does  not  at  all  attack  those  philo- 
sophers who  taught  that  the  very  basis  or  material  of  things  did 
not  exist  previously  to  its  being  made  out  of  nothing  by  God ; 
whom,  if  indeed  he  had  wished  to  refute  them,  he  would  have 
treated  with  more  polite  and  gentle  language  than  calling  them 
foolish,  and  perplexed  about  unnecessary  trifles.  The  common 
people,  who  are  full  of  business,  and  only  believe  their  own  eyes, 
ne  might  well  spc^  of  in  such  harsh  terms ;  but  not  philoso- 

*  MetamorphoBee^lib.  15.  t.  255.  &c. 
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phersy  who  were  so  flBealously  addicted  to  oontemplative  habits  of 
thought  as  by  iheix  meditations  to  have  ffone  beyond  matter, 
and  msooyerea  that  at  one  time  nothing  had  existed.  The  same 
answer  may  be  giyen  to  those  who  oalT  in  Lucretius  to  their  aid 
on  this  subject,  and  who,  because  this  poet  laboriously  and 
copiously  proves  that  out  of  nothing  nothing  can  be  proauced,^ 
take  this  for  an  argument  that  there  were  some  in  his  day  who 
thought  that  the  world  was  created  out  of  nothing.  For  he 
undertakes  to  prove  nothing  except  that  there  are  definite  causes 
for  every  thing  that  happens  in  this  world,  and  that  all  that  is 

Produced  and  made  is  formed  out  of  matter  already  in  existence, 
'o  this  it  may  be  added  that  those  who  are  defending  by  solid 
argument  any  doctrine  against  all  aggressions,  do  not  always  thus 
act  because  they  are  aware  that  there  are  some  persons  who  are 
averse  to  it,  but  often  only  in  order  to  confirm  and  corroborate 
their  subsequent  positions,  and  to  give  them  greater  access  to  the 
human  mind. 

IX.  There  remains  a  passage  of  Seneca,  on  which  I  must 
speak  before  I  come  to  particular  sects  and  individuals.  Speaking 
of  the  benefits  derivable  from  the  study  of  philosophy,  among 
other  expressions  he  uses  the  following :  ^*  Quam  utile  existimas 
ista  cognoscere,  et  rebus  terminos  ponere?  Quantum  Deus 
possit :  materiam  ipse  sibi  farmety  an  <mt&  utatur  ?  Utriim  idea 
materisB  priiis  superveniat,  an  materia  idese,  ^^  How  useful  dost 
thou  thiuK  it  to  know  these  things,  and  to  assign  bounds  to 
tilings?  How  far  extends  the  power  of  God;  did  he  farm 
matter  for  himself  or  make  use  of  that  given  ?  Whether  the 
idea  was  prior  to  matter,  or  matter  to  the  idea."'^  Authors  have 
supposed  that  from  these  words  it  is  evident  that  Seneca  doubted 
whether  matter  were  formed  by  the  Deity  out  of  nothing,  or 
whether  it  had  existed  from  etemit;^^ ;  since  he  says  that  this 
question  can  be  solved  only  by  the  aid  of  philosophy.  Justus 
Lipsius,  after  observing  that  all  the  ancient  philosophers  agreed 
with  Democritus,  who  taught  that  out  of  nothing,  nothing  could 
be  produced,  proceeds  to  say,  '*  And  yet  it  is  wonderml  that 
Seneca  doubts  whether  Grod  is  the  creator  of  matter.    For  he 

thus  speaks  in  his  Qusestiones  Natuiales Thus  he 

hesitates  to  believe  what  some  Christians  have  not  been  ashamed 
to  deny,  asserting  with  the  andents  the  eternity  of  matter."^ 
A  similar  opinion  is  entertained  by  G.  J.  Yossius,  who  says, 
*^  It  is  remarkable  that  among  the  Gentiles  Seneca  alone  has  not 
dared  to  affirm  that  matter  is  eternal;  but  doubted  on  this 
point :  for  thus  he  writes  in  his  Qusestiones  Naturales,"  &c.  &c.^ 

'  De  Naiiiii  Renun.  lib.  1.  ▼.  149.  &c.  p.  153. 
''^  Pnef.  Qusfltion.  NaturaL  torn.  2.  opp.  p.  485. 


Physiologia  Stoica,  Uh.  2.  diae.  2.  p.  57 
Thews  Hifltorioo-Theologics,  diss.  1.  p,  9. 
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These  have  been  followed  by  many  siiioe,  whcMn  it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  name ;  while  others  go  still  further,  and  think  that 
from  this  passage  of  Seneca  it  may  be  concluded  that  this  was  a 
common  subject  of  disputation  among  the  philosophers  of  that 
age,  and  that  two  sects  existed,  one  holding  that  "  God  formed  ' 
matter  for  himsdif,"  or  made  it  out  of  nothing,  and  the  other 
contending  that  the  Deity  ^^made  use  of  matter  given,"  or 
eternal  I  do  not  at  present  contend  against  those  who  think 
that  a  creation  out  of  nothing  was  anciently  known  to  none 
excepting  Jews  and  Christians.  But  if  the  meaning  of  Seneca's 
words  be  really  what  is  attributed  to  them,  yet  they  will  not 
afford  much  aid  to  those  who  seek  for  patrons  oi  this  doc- 
trine among  the  ancient  sages.  For  it  cannot  be  proved  from 
them  that  any  persons  ever  really  embraced  this  opinion ;  but  it 
only  appears  that  when  Seneca  or  others  were  closely  engaged  in 
meditation,  some  doubt  occurred  to  their  minds  on  this  subject, 
by  which  however  they  did  not  long  allow  themselves  to  be 
troubled.  But  I  freely  confess  that  I  do  not  know  in  what  way 
and  from  what  principles  they  can  imagine  they  find  the  mention 
of  a  creaticm  out  of  nothing  in  this  passage  of  Seneca's.  Do 
they  think  that  the  phrase  formare  sibi  aliquid,  regarded  in  itself, 
is  equivalent  to  ex  nihilo  fingere  ?  I  can  scarcely  think  so ;  nor 
will  Seneca  himself  allow  oi  this  interpretation,  since  with  him 
the  word  formare  always  signifies  to  give  shape  to  any  shapeless 
mass.  Causa  autem,  says  he,  in  another  place,'  id  est  ratio, 
materiam  format  et  quocumque  vult  versat,  ex  ill&  varia  opera 
producit.  What  he  here  terms  formare^  he  calls  a  little  further  on 
faciem  dare  ;  Statua  et  materiam  habuit,  quas  pateretur  artificium ; 
et  artificem,  qui  materia  daret  faciem*  In  short,  in  the  very  pas* 
sage  whence  the  words  are  taken,  about  the  meaning  of  which  we 
are  now  inquiring,  he  uses  the  word  in  this  sense.  For  shortly 
afterwards  he  proceeds  to  say,  Deus  quidquid  vult  eflSciat,  an  in 
multis  rebus  ilium  tractanda  destituant,  et  a  magno  artifice  pravd 
formentur  muha.  Nop  does  the  addition  of  the  word  nbi  require  us 
to  change  the  idea  in  the  present  passage.  For  any  one  may  with 
proprieir  be  said  formare  sibi  aliquid,  when  he  disposes,  shapes, 
and  modifies  matter  according  to  his  own  will  and  pleasure.  Or 
do  they  suppose  that  from  the  opposite  expression,  dat&  materia 
uti,  there  can  be  deduced  evidence  of  the  meaning  we  have 
mentioned  being  correctly  assigned  to  this  sentence?  Such 
seems  to  be  the  case.  But  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed 
whether  one  who  is  said  dat&  non  uti  materifi  can  be  correctly 
said  to  form  matter  for  himself,  and  to  create  it  out  of  nothing. 
My  own  opinion  will  be  entirely  different,  nor  do  I  think  that 
many,  after  an  attentive  consideration,  will  differ  from  me.     Let 

3  Epist.  65.  p.  160.  torn.  2.  opp. 
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118  imagine  two  workmen,  to  whom  gold  is  given,  in  order  that 
thej  maygnake  an  image  of  it.  One  of  them  carefully  prepares 
the  gold  previously  to  commencing  his  work,  and  frees  it  from 
adventitious  particles  and  impurities.  The  other,  without  any 
purification,  forms  the  statue  ne  was  ordered  to  execute,  out  of 
the  material  delivered  to  him.  Would  it  be  improper  and  inac- 
curate to  say  of  these  two  men,  as  Seneca  does,  Alter  ipse  sihi 
format  materiam,  alter  dat&  utitur  materia  ?  Nor  can  I  think 
that  Seneca's  words  are  to  be  taken  in  any  otiier  sense.  He  was, 
as  is  well  known,  of  the  Stoic  sect,  among  whom  there  was  no 
difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  nature  and  origin  of  matter; 
for  all  the  Stoics  believed  it  to  be  equally  eternal  witii  the  Deity 
himsdf  and  destitute  of  any  b^inning ;  a  fiict  which  has  been 
abundantly  proved  by  Justus  Lipsius.^  And  Seneca  never  caUs 
in  question  this  tenet  of  his  sect,  but  ever^  where  openly  ap- 
proves of  it  Diconl^  lit  scis,  he  says,  Stoici  nostri,  duo  esse  in 
rerum  naturfi,  ex  quibus  omnia  &mt;  cansam  et  materiam. 
Materia  jacet  iners,  res  ad  omnia  parata,  cessatuia,  si  nemo 
moveat  :^  ''Our  Stoics,  as  vou  are  aware,  say^that  there  are  two 
things  in  nature,  cause  and  matter;  and  that  matter  lies  inert, 
prepared  for  every  thing,  ready  to  stop  if  no  one  moves  it**  It 
was,  however,  a  moot  point  among  philosophers  who  thooffht 
that  the  universe  was  made  by  God,  and  even  among  the  Stoics, 
whether  matter  were  shapeless  and  destitute  of  all  qualities  and 
beauty  before  the  Deity  oegan  to  arrange  and  beratify  it,  or 
whetiier  the  qualities  and  shapes  of  things  were  latent  in  matter 
itself,  so  that  it  only  required  Divine  eneigy  to  bring  them  into 
proper  order,  and  arrange  them  in  a  suitable  manner.  It  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  Plato  advocated  the  first  of  these 
alternatives,  which  is  evident  even  from  Plutarch  ;^  but  the  latter  i 
has  not  been  without  its  defenders.  Perhaps  the  best  method  of 
understanding  this  controversy  would  be  to  compare  wiUi  it  the 
question  respecting  the  natural  state  of  the  soul,  which  separated 
the  Platonists  from  other  philosophers;  the  former  holding  that 
the  soul  came  into  tiie  body  furnished  with  the  ideas  and  images 
of  things,  and  the  latter  tiiinking  that  it  was  imbued  and  imr- 
nished  with  tiiese  by  education  and  teacUnff  while  in  the  body  J 
And  I  think  Seneca  has  a  reference  to  this  dispute  in  the  w<xas, 
into  the  meaning  of  which  we  are  now  inquiring.  For  those 
who  believed  that  all  forms  and  qualities  had  Men  conferred 
upon  matter  by  the  Deity,  said  that  he  had  ''  formed  matter  for 
himself,"  or  had  endowed  it  with  the  forms  and  qualities  he 
chose.     But  those  who  dedded  otherwise,  and  held  that  forms 

*  Phyaialogia  Stoica,  lib.  1.  din.  4.  p.  9. 

*  EpiBt  65.  p.  160. 

*  De  Atiims  Procreatione,  ex  Timeo*      1014.  torn.  2.  opp. 
'  See  Chokidiuty  on  Plaio^  Timsiw,  cep.  18.  p.  891.  &c 
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and  qualities  were  previously  inherent  in  matter^  nuuntuned 
that  Uod  only  "  made  use  of  matter  as  given,**  and  merely, 
ranged  andfdigested  the  mass  of  nature  on  a  new  plan,  so  as 
to  produce  that  beauty  and  splendour  which  we  now  behold 
in  the  imiverse.  Kor  do  I  think  that  any  other  meaning  is 
to  be  attached  to  Seneca's  other  expressions,  which  are  not 
very  different  from  these  of  which  we  have  now  been  speaking, 
and  which  seem  to  have  rather  greater  force  in  this  respect, 
though  they  have  escaped  the  observation  of  learned  men  who 
have  treated  of  the  subject  now  under  discussion.  Equidem, 
says  Seneca,  tum  natures  rerum  gratias  ago,  ciim  illam  non 
ab  hac  parte  video,  quas  publica  est,  sed  ciim  secretiora  ejus 
intravi;  cbm  disco  quse  uluversi  mcderia  sit,  quis  audor^  aut 
cusjtoSf  "  indeed  I  ^ve  thanks  to  nature,  not  when  I  regard  it  in 
its  popular  aspect,  but  when  I  investigate  its  secrets;  when  I 
learn  what  is  tne  material  of  the  universe  and  who  is  its  author 
or  ffuardtofL^  ^  Here  again  the  philosopher  hesitates  and  is  in 
doubt ;  nor  does  he  determine  with  sufficient  precision  whether 
it  is  proper  to  call  Grod  the  "author**  or  the  "guardian**  of 
matter.  But  does  not  the  profession  of  a  doubt  whether  God  be 
the  author  of  matter  imply  that  such  is  the  case,  and  that  matter 
was  therefore  created  out  of  nothing  by  God  ?  It  will  then  be 
evident  at  least  from  this  quotation  that  neither  Seneca,  nor 
perhaps  any  other  philosophers,  believed  that  there  was  au^ht 
repugnant  to  reason  in  the  doctrine  which  modem  atheists 
thmk  to  be  so  irrationaL  These  considerations  have  an  appear- 
ance of  truth,  I  will  not  deny ;  but  fall  far  short  of  an  absolute 
proof.  For  who  can  be  ignorant,  that  the  appellation  of  the 
"author**  of  any  thing  is  also  given  to  one  who  frames  and 
forms  it  out  of  supplied  materid  ?  Nor  does  the  word  custos, 
"guardian,**  when  opposed  to  the  name  auctor,  "author,**  neces- 
sarily require  that  we  should  assign  to  the  latter  any  other 
meaning.  Wherefore,  since  the  Stoics,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, were  fully  convinced  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  I  can 
easily  believe  that  those  who  called  God  "  the  author**  of  matter 
only  meant  that  God  gave  to  matter  the  nature  it  now  possesses, 
ana  transmuted  it  from  a  totally  shapeless  state,  unfit  for  any 
purpose,  to  a  better  and  more  useful  condition ;  while  those  who 
termed  the  Deity  "the  guardian**  of  matter  thought  that  he  only 
preserved  and  guarded  the  forms  and  qualities  latent  in  it. 
Were  I  desirous  of  being  more  copious  and  erudite,  some  other 
considerations  might  be  added,  tending  to  overthrow  the  com- 
mon interpretation  of  Seneca's  words;  but  these  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  he  does  not  afford  any  effectual  aid  to 
those  who  suppose  that  some  of  the  philosophers  entertained 


*  Pnef.  Quart.  Natural,  p.  482.  torn.  2.  opp. 
yOL.  III. 
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opinions  respecting  the  origin  of  nature  identical  with  those 
of  Christians. 

X.  After  disposing  of  these  more  general  testimonies,  we  ^will 
now  come  to  particular  sects  and  individuals,  who  are  said   to 
have  held  God  to  be  the  creator  of  matter.     Orpheus  is  said  to 
have  been  the  founder  and  author  of  all  the  religion  and  wisdom 
anciently  prevalent  among  the  Greeks.     This  celebrated  man 
was  formerly  reckoned  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  among  those 
who  maintamed  a  creation  out  of  nothing.     For  after  reciting 
some  verses  of  Orpheus  in  which  God  is  called  fXTiTpoirarufp, 
"  father  of  the  mother,"  he  thus  proceeds :  ^li  nlv  tov  Mijr^>o- 
wartjjpf  ov  fjLOVov  rfjv  ix  /iri  ovtwv  ylvi<Tiv  lfx{}vv<Tev'  ScSoiiccv  Sk 
a^opjuac  ToTc  Tag  rrpofioXag  Bi<Tayov<ny  Ta\a  koL  avKvyov  vori(rat 
TOV  0£ov,  "  In  calhn^  him  *  Father  of  the  mother/  he  not  only 
intimated  the  production  of  things  out  of  nothing,  but  also  gave 
occasion  to  those  who  introduce  such  pretences  [viz.  the  Valen- 
tinians]  of  also  assigning  a  wife  to  the  Deity."*     Thus  Clement 
supposed  that  matter  was  called  **  the  mother,"  and  therefore 
when  God  was  called  "  the  father  of  the  mother,"  he  was  said  to 
be  the  creator  and  author  of  matter.  ^^    But  who  does  not  knoi^ 
that  scarcely  any  thing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  the  relations 
given  respecting  Orpheus  and  his  verses  ?     The  remains  of  the 
Orphic  verses  which  are  extant  at  the  present  day  are  generally 
believed  to  have  been  composed  by  a  Jew  or  by  some  degenerate 
Christian,  who  wished  to  fortify  and  corroborate  his  own  tenets 
by  the  authority  of  so  distinguished  a  name ;  an  opinion  which 
those  who  in  other  respects  make  much  of  the  Orphic  doctrine 
do  not  venture  entirely  to  reject.*    In  the  next  place  great  in- 
consistency of  opinion  may  be  perceived  in  the  verses  them- 
selves ;  which  is  an  evidence  that  they  do  not  all  proceed  from 
one  author.     So  that  if  I  were  entirely  to  set  aside  out  of  the 
present  question  these  verses  of  Orpheus  quoted  by  Clement,  as 
being  of  doubtful  authenticity  and  genuineness,  I  should  not  be 
destitute  of  reason  or  good  authority.     But  since  this  testimony 
of  Orpheus  can  be  invalidated  in  another  method,  I  will  not  at 
present  adopt  this  course.     Let  these  verses  be  admitted  to  pos- 
sess some  degree  of  authority ;  and  let  Clement's  interpretation 
of  the   word  fitiTpoirariop   also  be  granted.     The  inquiry  still 
remains  whether  it  thence  follows  as  a  consequence  that  the 
author  of  these  verses  considered  God  to  be  the  creator  of  mat- 
ter.    It  will,  I  hope,  be  granted  that  from  one  word,  and  that 
very  ambiguous,  it  can  by  no  means  be  proved  what  was  the 
opinion  of  this  author  on  so  difficult  a  question ;  but  that  the 

•  Stromi^ta,  lib.  6.  p.  724. 

'*  A  tadkx  explanation  has  been  given  of  this  word  by  Edmund  Dickinaon,  Physice 
Vetus  et  Vera,  cap.  12.  p.  198. 
>  See  Cudwoith'i  Intellectual  System,  cap.  4.  sect.  17. 
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other  remains  of  his  verses  ought  to  be  compared  with  it,  and 
that  from  the  com^rison  his  meaning  should  be  deduced.  K 
this  be  done,  this  Orpheus,  whoever  he  was,  will  be  found  so 
far  from  agreeing  with  the  Christians,  that  he  is  little  if  at  all 
removed  from  the  profanity  of  Spinoza.  For,  as  I  have  else- 
where observed,^  his  poetry  inculcates  the  idea  that  Grod  is  the 
umverse,  and  that  all  things  have  so  proceeded  from  God  that 
the  several  parts  of  the  universe  are  to  be  r^arded  as  members 
and  parts  of  the  Divine  nature.  Who  will  venture  to  compare 
so  impious  and  profane  a  writer  with  the  followers  of  Christ  ? 
Therefore  in  calling  Grod  the  '•'father  of  the  mother,^  or  of  mat- 
ter^ he  doubtless  meant  to  be  understood  that  matter  was  gene- 
rated and  created  from  the  Divine  nature  as  a  daughter,  and  was 
therefore  part  of  the  Divine  nature  itself.  All  which  being  con- 
sidered, I  could  wish  that  men  otherwise  learned  had  praised 
Orpheus  more  sparingly;  among  whom  Thomas  Burnet^  and 
Andrew  Christian  Eschenbadb^  have  thought  the  highest  com- 
mendations far  below  his  excellency  and  virtue. 

XI.  Edmimd  Dickinson^  reckons  the  ancient  Greek  poet 
Hesiod,  as  one  of  the  principal  assertors  of  a  creation  out  of 
nothing.  His  words  are  as  follows : — "  That  most  ancient  and 
learned  cosmologist  Hesiod  also  learned  from  the  Egyptians  that 
Chaos,  by  which  name  he  called  the  material  of  the  universe, 
was  not  eternal,  but  produced,  for  he  says,  "Hroi  filv  irpfirKrra 
Xaoc  yiveT\  "  First  of  all  Chaos  was  made.*^  And  other  learned 
men  have  been  nearly  of  the  same  opinion,  both  among  ancients 
and  modems,  as  w^  have  elsewhere  already  observed.'^  ^  But  if 
Hesiod  be  worthy  of  this  honour,  it  may  also  be  claimed  by 
Ovid,  who  has  paraphrased  the  opinion  of  the  Greek  bard  in 
these  Latin  verses : — 

Ante  mare  et  teliiis  et  quod  togit  omnia  coelum 

Unu8  erat  toto  nature  vultus  in  orbe, 

Quem  dixere  Chaoe :  rudis  indigestaque  moles.' 

And  perhaps  Aristophanes  ma^  make  out  as  good  a  case ;  since 
it  is  weU  known  he  nas  left  this  verse  on  i^ecord: — 

Xdog  ^v  Kal  v^  fptfi6e  rt  fdXav  frpurov  xai  T6pTapo^  tvpvQ,* 

"  There  was  Chaos,  and  night,  and  black  Erebus,  at  first,  and 
broad  Tartarus."  Our  previous  observations,  unless  I  am 
deceived,  will  be  sufficient  to  destroy  this  good  opinion  of  learned 

•  Notes  on  Cudworth. 

»  Archaologia  Philosophia,  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  p.  354. 

«  Epigene,  eeu  liber  de  Poesi  Orphici,  p.  41.  &c.  praf.  et  al. 

»  Phytice  Vetus  et  Vera,  cap.  12.  p.  199.  •  Theogonia,  v.  116. 

7  Notes  on  Cudworth.  See  also  Bessarion,  in  Calumniatores  Platonis,  lib.  2.  c^.  5. 

*  Metamorphoses,  lib,  1.  y.  5.  &c.  *  Birds,  ▼•  694.  p.  404.  ed.  Kusteri. 
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men  respecting  Hesiod.  First  of  all,  it  will  not  be  denied  hy 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language  and  poetry,  that 
the  Oreek  verb  ytvsro,  on  which  this  interpretation  is  put, 
may  be  translated  m  the  way  in  which  it  is  usually  rendered,  and 
as  it  has  been  understood  by  innumerable  interpreters,  both 
ancient  and  modem ;  Prime  omnium  quidem  Chaos  fuit  Hence 
considerable  doubt  has  arisen  whether  the  poet  affixed  to  it  this 
latter  signification,  or  the  former,  which  has  been  preferred  by 
some  learned  men.  It  is  assuming  too  much,  when  an  am- 
biguous word  occurs,  to  prefer  one  of  its  meanings,  without  any 
good  reason,  and  then  £rom  this  meaning  to  estimate  the  doctrine 
of  an  author.  If  it  were  as  certain  as  it  is  uncertain  and 
dubious,  that  this  word  in  Hesiod  signifies  "it  is  made  or 
produced,**  yet  even  then  the  matter  would  not  be  entirely  dear. 
For  Hesiod  does  not  add  that  Chaos  was  made  by  God,  nor  does 
he  say  that  it  was  made  and  produced  out  of  nothing ;  which  is 
an  evident  refutation  of  his  eulogists.  But,  apart  from  these 
considerations,  I  will  make  it  evident  that  the  common  ex- 
planation of  this  word  ought  to  be  retained,  and  that  Hesiod 
means  nothing  else  than  what  Ovid  speaks  of,  that  Chaos 
existed  before  the  formation  of  the  world.  In  the  first  place, 
the  words  themselves  require  this  interpretation ;  for  if  he  had 
been  speaking  of  the  rude  and  undigested  mass  which  is 
called  Chaos  he  would,  no  doubt  at  the  same  time  have 
mentioned  its  efficient  cause;  since  it  is  usual,  when  any 
thing  is  said  to  be  generated  and  made,  not  to  be  forgetful  of  its 
parent  and  maker.  Who  can  believe  that  Hesiod,  when  relating 
a  fact  of  such  importance  and  magnitude  as  the  creation  of 
Chaos  out  of  nothing,  should  not  mention,  even  by  a  word,  the 
author  of  so  great  an  achievement?  If  this  argimient  should 
f ioil  to  convince,  a  knowledge  of  this  poet's  religious  system  will 
immediately  prevail.  Hesiod  knew  of  no  greater  or  higher 
god  than  his  Jupiter,  as  is  evident  even  from  a  cursory  inspection 
of  his  poem.  This  deity  he  proclaims  to  be  the  parent  of  gods 
and  men,  the  maiiager  of  all  things,  the  greatest  and  the  best. 
But  of  this  Jupiter  he  had  very  mean  anE  abject  ideas ;  saying, 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Saturn,  and  that  l^tum  himself  was 
born  of  heaven  and  earth,  subsequently  to  the  beginning  of 
this  present  world ;  that  is,  that  he  sprang  out  of  the  ground  by 
the  power  of  the  air ;  on  which  subject  I  have  alr^y  made 
some  more  detailed  observations.^^  Can  it  possibly  be  believed 
that  a  poet  openly  disrespectful  towards  the  Deity,  and  imbued 
with  so  puerue  a  religion  as  to  make  the  human  son  of  Saturn 
and  Rhea  the  universal  Buler,  could  have  thought  in  a  wise  and 
pious  manner  respecting  the  origin  and  creation  of  matter  ? 

»  »»  Notes  to  Codworth. 
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XH.  With  Hesiod  I  shall  unite  Xeniades,  a  very  ancient 
pfailoeopher.  Sextus  Empiricus  sometimes  mentions  him,  and 
among  other  particulars  relates  of  Him  as  foUows :  SivtaSfic  S^ 
6  Kopfv0ioc  (oS  Kal  ^rifjLOKpiTog  uifJLVfirai)  iravr*  tiwwv  yf^ivSri  koI 
waiTav  ^vrairiav  icai  SS^av  xpiifCfadaiy  icai  Ik  rov  fitj  8vroc  ^w 
TO  yiv6fi€vov  ytvBfrBaif  Koi  dc  rh  fifj  £v  irav  rh  ^0ci/CM^/ievov 
^elpetrOaiy  Si'vo/licc  tiJc  airnc  €X*^^*  ''V  Sffvo^avci  (rTd<Tioc#* 
'^But  Xeniades,  the  Corinthian,  (who  is  also  mentioned  by 
Democritus)  saying  that  all  things  are  false,  and  that  every 
fiuicy  and  opinion  is  fallacious,  and  that  every  thing  that  exists, 
exists  out  of  nonentity,  and  that  whatever  perishes  returns 
into  nonentity,  substantially  agrees  with  Xenophanes."  By 
these  words  of  Sextus,  Peter  Gussendi,  who  is  otherwise 
acute  and  skilful  in  ancient  philosophy,  has  been  led  to  doubt 
whether  this  Xeniades  were  not  to  be  reckoned  among  those 
who  hold  that  all  things  were  created  out  of  nothing.  He  adds, 
however,  that  this  opinion  "may  be  understood  in  the  same  way 
as  when  Aristotle  himself  teaches  that  something  is  made  from 
nonentity,  that  is,  not  from  simple  nonentity,  but  from  what  is 
such  by  accident.*^  But  the  celebrated  editor  of  Sextus,  J.  A, 
FabriciuB,  in  his  note  upon  this  place,  unhesitatingly  denies  that 
this  passage  has  any  thmg  to  do  with  a  creation  out  of  nothing, 
and  that  Xeniades  only  taught,  as  many  other  philosophers  did, 
that  when  any  thing  is  produced,  the  promction  becomes 
something  that  it  was  not  before,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
when  any  tiling  perishes,  it  puts  on  an  entirely  different  nature. 
This  author's  opinion  is  pretty  near  the  truth;  and  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  shows  that  no  inquiry  is  instituted  in  this 
passage  of  Sextus  respecting  the  origin  of  matter,  since  he  is 
discussing  the  tokens  of  truth,  and  endeavouring  to  prove  that 
the  science  of  logic  rests  upon  insecure  foundations.  Xeniades 
is  by  Sextus  reckoned  among  those  who  abrogated  all  the 
distinctions  of  true  and  false,  and  all  certain  knowledge;  and 
in  order  to  sustain  these  views  he  is  said  by  the  same  au*- 
thority  to  have  asserted  that  all  things  are  made  and  pro^ 
duced  from  things  which  are  not,  and  that  whatever  perislies, 
returns  again  into  what  is  not.  If  the  words  ra  fxri  ovra  meant 
the  same  as  nothing^  Xeniades  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
himself,  nor  woula  he  have  taken  away  fijgm  mankind  all  know- 
ledge and  discrimination  of  truth;  for  to  determine  that  all 
things  are  made  from  nothing,  and  return  again  to  nothing,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  furnished  with  certain  and  infallible  ru£ss  and 
principles  from  which  this  may  be  known ;  and  therefore  this 
cannot   be   the  case  with  those  who  think  that  not  only  all 

'  Lib.  7.  adv.  Mathematlcos,  or  Lib.  1.  adv.  Logiooe,  sect,  53.  p.  381 , 
*  Physics,  sect.  1.  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  p.  232.  torn.  1.  opp. 
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vinble  thin^  but  also  all  opinions  are  uncertain  and  destitute 
of  truth.  Therefore5  ra  fjiri  ovra  must  mean  things  that  are 
unstable,  transitory,  and  subject  to  peipetual  changes ;  and  the 
philosopher's  meaning  can  only  be  that  things  which  are  produced 
are  created  from  what  is  destitute  of  any  permanency,  and  that 
therefore  they  widely  di^r  from  the  material  out  of  which  they 
are  made ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  things  that  perish  entirely 
change  their  nature  and  gain  fresh  quahties.  It  is  indeed  no 
wondfer  that  those  who  entertain  such  an  opinion  should  reject 
the  decisions  both  of  sense  and  reason,  and  abolish  every 
standard  of  truth  and  certainty. 

XIIL  I  now  hasten  to  the  philosophical  sect  of  which  Pytha- 
goras is  recorded  to  have  been  the  founder.  The  great  incon- 
sistency of  ancient  writers  has  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
ascertain  what  were  Pythagoras's  own  opinions  on  the  origin  of 
nature ;  and  it  is  probable  that  those  who  professed  to  be  hia 
disciples  were  uncertain  what  were  their  master's  views ;  since 
they  differ  among  themselves,  and  are  not  all  unanimous  in  their 
opinions  respecting  the  universe  and  matter.  It  is  however 
probable  that  their  founder's  views  were  most  clearly  under- 
stood by  those  who  taught  (to  use  the  words  of  Chalcidius') 
sylvam  minimi  genitam,  exomatam  k  Deo,  illustratam  et  eo 
digestore  generatam  esse,  "  that  matter  was  not  produced,  but 
arranged  and  adorned  by  God,  and  under  his  disposal  generated." 
But  some  of  his  followers  are  sud  to  have  departed  so  far  from 
their  teacher's  track  as  to  say  that  matter  itself  was  made  and 
produced  by  Gk)d.  Chalcidius  seems  to  testify  this ;  for  after 
ne  had  recited  the  real  opinion  of  Pythagoras  out  of  Numenius,  he 
relates  on  the  same  authority,  that  some  of  that  philosopher's  dis- 
ciples had  altogether  perverted  his  views.  "But  some  Pythago- 
reans," says  he,  "  not  rightly  understanding  the  meaning  of  this 
opinion,  have  thought  that  it  [matter]  also  b^an  as  an  unbounded 
and  immense  duality  from  one  unity,  the  unity  departing  from  its 
own  nature  and  putting  on  the  nature  of  a  duality.  This  is  not 
correct,"  he  proceeds  to  observe,  "  that  what  was  a  unity  should 
cease  to  be  so,  and  should  become  a  duality  that  did  not  pre- 
viously exist ;  and  that  froiu  the  Deity  matter,  and  from  an  im- 
mense and  unlimited  unity  duality  should  result"*  In  whatever 
way  I  understand  the jp  words,  I  can  nowhere  discover  in  them  a 
creation  out  of  nothing ;  but  rather  another  deadly  and  pesti- 
lential opinion,  very  nearly  akin  to  the  impiety  of  Spinoza. 
"  Unity,"  in  the  style  of  the  Pythagor^ms,  which  is  foDowed  by 
Chalcidius,  means  God;  and  "  an  immense  and  unlimited 
duality,"  matter,  as  being  destitute  of  botmds  and  limits.  So 
that  when  these  Pythagoreans  say  that  a  duality  began  from  a 

»  Comment,  in  Tim«um  Platonis,  cap.  13.  sect.  293,  p.  387.  *  UU  wpia. 
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unity  they  mean  that  matter  was  the  workmanship  of  Ood. 
Thus  far  they  are  rieht  enough ;  but  when  they  come  to  explain 
the  mode  in  which  God  produced  matter^  they  exhibit  symptoms 
of  extreme  irrationality;    for  they  say  that  God  or  "unity" 
changed  his  nature  and  put  on  the  nature  of  a  duality,  or  con- 
Terted  himself  into  matter ;  and  that  this  being  done,  he  ceased 
to  be  unity  or  God,  and  began  to  be  merely  duality  or  matter ; 
in  short,  that  from  God  matter  and  from  unity   duality   was 
made.     What  can  be  more   impious  and  absurd  than  these 
opinions  ?  for  those  who  entertain  them  openly  confess  that  the 
universe  is  God,  and  that  there  is  nothing  divine  beyond  the 
universe  and  matter.     For  if  God  has  departed  from  his  own 
nature,  and  converted  himself  into  matter,  what  is  left  us,  ex- 
cepting the  material  universe,  to  worship  as  the  Deity  ?     And 
what  else  is  God,  on  this  supposition,  than  matter  animated  and 
furnished  with  a  kind  of  spiritual  nature?     I  fear  lest  those  who 
embraced  this  sentiment  might  also  at  the  same  time  have 
asserted,  that  this  change  of  the  divine  nature  took  place  from 
eternity,  and  not  at  any  definite  time ;  and  if  this  suspicion  be 
correct,  there  are  certainly  no  ancient  philosophers   who   may 
with  greater  propriety  be  classed  among  those  who  defended  the 
impieties  of  Spinoza,  long  before  he  himself  was  born.     Hence, 
as  Chalcidius  rightly  subjoins,  this  opinion  was  so  futile  and 
absurd  that  It  could  not  possibly  affect  those  whose  minds  had 
been  even  in  a  moderate  degree  cultivated  bv  learning ;  a  sen- 
tence he  would  never  have  passed  upon  it,  if  these  Pythagoreans 
had  agreed  with  Christians  respecting  the  origin  of  matter;  for 
this  interpreter  of  Plato  is  so  lar  from  contenming  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  and  has  on  the  contrary  so  constantly  com- 
mended them,  that  many  have  thought  him  to  be  altogether  a 
Christian. 

Xiy.  Philolaus  the  Crotonian,  who  occupied,  as  we  are 
informed,  an  illustrious  place  among  the  first  disciples  of  Pytha- 
goras, has  with  greater  probability  been  classed  among  those 
who  supposed  that  all  things  were  made  out  of  nothing.  For 
Claudius  Mamertus^  says  that  in  a  certain  book  of  his  that  has 
been  lost,  the  following  passage  was  contained : — "  God,  who 
made  all  things  out  of  nothing,  as  he  began  by  his  work, 
so  he  incorporated  matter  with  all  things,  among  which 
the  soul  is  to  be  reckoned.  ^  As  he  distributed  weight,  number, 
and  measure,  so  he  placed  quantity."  What  can  be  clearer  than 
this  ?  God  is  said  to  have  "  made  all  things  out  of  nothing  f^ 
he  is  said  to  have  "  began  matter  by  his  work,"  which  seems  to  be 
the  same  thing  as  to  have  prepared  and  arranged  it.  Have  we 
not  therefore  here  one  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras  who  taught 

>  De  Stata  Anims,  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  p.  106.  ed.  Barth. 
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with  propriety  respecting  the  origin  of  nature?  I  think  not  ; 
and  have  reason  to  believe  that  not  even  Philolaus  ou^t  to^  be 
associated  in  this  matter  with  the  followers  of  Christianity. 
For  some  expressions  of  this  philosopher  are  extant  in  Jambu- 
chuSy^  in  which  he  expressly  domes  that  unity  or  God  is  the  origin 
of  all  things,  and  affirms  that  duality  or  matter  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  him  as  a  second  principle  in  the  creation  of  all  things  i 
Ov  yap  %v  ^t)<rlv  ^^lApXaoc  op;oa  ttovtwv,  ical  rote  irepofiriKeaiv  etc 
yivemv  v<nr\riyKa  dfioltog  lavrijv  iraplK^i,  ouiclri  Si  v6<Tcra  lorae  r^c 
icaO'  viro<rrpO(t>riv  vakivSpofJLiaQ  Kai  liravcJSou,  aXKii  to  toiovtov 
V  8vac  avT  ahrriQ  vwo<rrfiatTcu,  "  For  Philolaus  says  that  unity  is 
not  the  beginning  of  all  things,  and  like  things  longer  on  one 
side  affords  itself  as  a  starting-rbase  for  generation ;  nor  will  it  be 
a  goal  for  the  turning  point  of  return  and  recursion ;  but  this 
the  ducui  will  do  instead  of  it"  These  words  are  very  obscure, 
as  are  almost  all  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
esoteric  and  secret  doctrine?  of  Pythagoras ;  but  what  was  in 
the  main  the  opinion  of  Philolaus  may  be  easily  understood. 
Amongst  the  Pythagoreans  it  is  well  known  that  God  is  called 
^Ev  or  Unity;  while  matter  is  termed  Sia^  dtuuL  And  Jam- 
blichus  himself  is  a  witness  to  this ;  for  a  little  further  on  he  say^ 
^{fag  vXtic  \6yov  fx^c,  "  The  duad  has  the  nature  of  matter. 
So  that  it  is  evident  that  Philolaus  teaches  generally  that  there 
were  two  first  principles  of  all  things,  God  and  matter.  Nor 
will  Jamblichus  allow  us  to  doubt  of  this ;  for,  after  tftking 
some  pains  to  corroborate  and  explain  this  opinion  of  philolaus, 
laying  aside  all  disguises  and  mathematical  expressions,  he  enun- 
ciates it  in  plain  and  perspicuous  terms  z^  Aiore  Sk  i^  ipx^^ 
ovK  av  €?i|,  ^i)<rlv  6  HXarcjv,  oxfK  fiv  tri  apxr^  eW  evpttricerai  Si 
ava\6y(M}Q  koL  iv  rate  fcoa/xocdfc  opX^^^  ^  Srjfuovpybg  QAg,  /if| 
&v  Trig  SXijc  yivvrtTtKhg^  aXXi.  kqI  avrriv  atSiov  wapaXa^wv  ecSe<TC 
Koi  Xoyoig  ToTc  icar  apiOjjiovr^SiaTrXaTTtjjv  Koi  KOdfioiroiiov*  A  Si 
y€  rag  tu}v  Xotirdv  irtpop,riKC}V  Ag  SiatnaaHg  Kara  fJL6vfiv  r^v 
7rp6oSovy  i>g  i6afiBVy  IwiSuxth  avrriv  19  fiovag,' ovKiri  Si  Kat  iig 
iiravoSoVi  "  Wnerefore,  it  was  not  from  a  beginning,  says  Plato^ 
nor  yet  shall  be  a  beginning ;  but  in  the  mimdane  first  principles 
a  creative  Deity  is  fovmd,  not  being  indeed  the  generator  of 
matter,  but  tasing  it  as  eternal,  arran^ng  and  forming  the 
universe  according  to  forms  and  arithmetical  methods,  if  indeed 
the  unity  affords  itself  to  arrangements  of  the  other  tmequalr 
sided  things,  only  in  the  way  of  advance  and  not  of  retrogress 
sion."  A  comparison  of  these  words  with  those  of  Philcuaus, 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  will  immediately  show  that  they 
are  a  more  free  and  perspicuous  exposition  of  the  opinion  deli-* 

*  In  Nicomaohi  Genueni  Arithmetic.  Introduct.  p.  109.  ed.^  Tennulii. 
»L.cp.  111. 
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vered  by  him  in  more  obscure  terms.  So  that  from  these  oon- 
aiderations  it  necessarily  follows,  that  we  must  ass^  to  his 
\roTda,  as  preserved  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Chiudiany  a 
different  sense  from  what  at  first  sight  they  seem  to  haye.  The 
"nothing,"  or  ri  firi  ov,  here  spoken  of,  is  no  doubt  the  "no- 
thing" of  the  Platonists,  among  whom,  as  we  shall  presently 
show^  matter  is  called  "nothing,  because  it  is  subject  to  perpe- 
tual changes,  and  is  possessed  of  no  stability.  And  when  Goa  is 
said  to>  have  "  made  all  things  out  of  nothing,"  this  must  be 
taken  to  mean  that  God  prepared  and  formed  the  uniyerse  out 
of  matter,  which  is  destitute  of  any  constancy  or  perpetuity.  To 
"b^in  matter  by  his  work,"  opere  instituere  materiam,  which 
is  here  ascribed  to  God,  is  nothing  else  than  to  shape  and 
arrange  matter  by  his  power ;  a  meaning  assigned  to  the  verb 
instituere  in  innumerable  passages  of  the  Latin  writers.  The 
Pythagoreans  m\ist  not  therefore  be  accounted  as  ancient  de- 
fenders and  patrons  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing. 

XV.  From  the  very  beginning  of  Christianity,  so  much, 
sagacity  and  indust^  has  been  shown  by  distinguished  men  in 
the  reformation  of  !rlato,  and  in  reconciling  him  with  Christian 
doctrine,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  enumerate  them.  It  is 
therefore  no  wonder  that  he  has  also  been  made  to  appear  to  have 
a  more  correct  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  nature  than  he 
really  entertained.  The  princi^m  person,  so  far  as^I  know,  who 
has  ranked  him  among  the  advocates  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing, 
is  Clemens  Alexandrinus :  'Ottot  av  ddry,  says  he,®  rhv  jilv  ovv 
voirfTov  re  tdn^B  rhv  ic(J<t/iov,  aXXci  icol  15  airrov  yeyovivai  <rri^ 
fiatvu,  Ka^ave^f  vlbv  varipa  Si  avrov  iceicX^crd^at,  oJc  Sv  lie  fi6vov 
yevojuiivov  Koi  Ik  /wt)  ovtoc  vtrooravTOc,  "  When  he  [Plato]  says 
this,  [that  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  the  Maker  and  Parent  of  tms  . 
universe,]  he  not  only  shows  that  the  world  is  made,  but  also 
intimates  that  it  was  made  from  him  [God],  as  if  in  the  relation- 
ship of  father  and  son,  as  existing  from  him  alone  and  from  what 
is  notr  Clement  indeed  thought  that  Plato  and  other  philoso- 
phers had  not  found  out  this  opinion  by  their  own  reasoning  and 
mgenuity,  but  had  taken  it  from  the  writings  of  Moses ;  and  all 
the  ancients  who  have  with  Clement  been  persuaded  that  Plato 
improved  his  wisdom  by  reading  the  books  of  Moses  (as  it  is 
well  known  many  of  them  did),  have  also  favoured  this  opinion 
of  his.  ^  From  among  the  sect  of  the  later  Platonists,  Hierocles 
and  some  others  have  ascribed  the  same  doraia  to  their  master; 
but  since  they  did  this  in  a  different  way  from  the  Christians, 
and  had  not  the  same  views  that  we  have  of  the  origin  of  nature, 
it  will  be  better  to  take  them  into  consideration  at  the  end  of 
this  discussion,  when  we  shall  come  to  speak  of  the  opinions  en- 

•  gtromata,  Ub,  5.  cap.  14.  p.  701. 
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tertalned  by  the  later  Academicians  respecting  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  universe.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revival  of 
letters  the  Platonists,  who  made  their  appearance  in  Italy^ 
asserted  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  Plato  was  alto- 
gether a  Christian.  Among  these  Marsilius  Ficinus  stands  pre- 
eminent, who  was  inordinately  attached  to  Plato,  and  who, 
though  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Timseus^  he  seems  to  leave 
this  question  doubtful,  and  will  not  decide  whether  God,  the 
author  of  the  universe,  is  in  Plato's  opinion,  the  creator  of  mat- 
ter ;  yet  in  the  index,  added  by  him  to  his  edition  of  Plato's 
works,  he  hesitates  not  to  join  himself  with  those  who  think 
that  Plato  considered  matter  to  be  created  by  6od.^^  I  pass 
over  others  of  less  ability  and  celebrity,  a  large  number  of  whom 

X'  '  t  be  named ;  since  they  produce  nothing  worthy  of  parti- 
attention,  and  rather  show  what  they  wish  others  to  be- 
lieve, than  confirm  their  own  views  by  argument.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  name  three  most  famous  and  worthy  men^  of  modem 
times,  who  were  unusually  diligent  in  defending  the  memory  of 
Plato,  and  who  have  not  endeavoured  to  convince  their  readers 
by  their  own  authority,  but  by  evidences  and  arguments.  The 
first  of  these  is  Livius  Galantes,^  who  endeavours  to  prove  out 
of  the  Philebus,  that  this  philosopher  did  not  at  all  differ  from 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  respecting  the  creation  of  the 
universe.  The  second  is  P.  D.  Iiuet,^  who  has  explained  the 
opinion  of  Plato  through  the  medium  of  the  later  Platonists'  expo- 
sitions ;  though  that  gr^at  man  could  not  be  ignorant  that  these 
were  the  worst  interpreters  of  their  master,  and  that  they  did 
not  agree  among  themselves.  The  third  place  may  be  assigned 
to  Andrew  Dacier,*  who  endeavours  to  prove  his  point  not  so 
much  by  testimonies  as  by  argumentation  more  ingenious  than 
solid.  But  this  learned  man  was  inflamed  with  an  incredible 
degree  of  attachment  to  Plato,  by  which  he  is  often  so  far  led 
away  as  to  seem  to  place  that  philosopher  scarcely  below  Christ 
and  his  apostles ;  so  that  it  sometimes  happens  that  he  mistakes 
the  most  frivolous  reasons  for  weighty  arguments. 

XYI.  If  ability  and  ingenuity  could  make  the  divine  Plato 
appear  in  fairer  colours  than  really  belong  to  him,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  such  great  men  he  would  long  ere  this  have  been 
endowed  with  surpassing  lustre.     But  he  himself  rejects  their 

*  Cap.  9.  10.  p.  1441.  torn.  1,  opp. 

'®  For  under  the  word  Deus  in  this  index  are  to  be  found  the  following  words : — 
Deum  omnia  ex  nibilo  cre&sse,  p.  168.  Respecting  the  passage  here  point^  out  some 
observations  will  be  made  ftirther  on. 

'  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  add  to  these  our  author,  Dr.  Cudworth,  in  the  5th  chap- 
ter of  his  Intellectual  System. 

*  Comparatio  Theologias  ChristiansB  eC  Platonics,  lib.  9.  p.  237. 

*  QuaesU  Alnetanis  de  Concordia  Bationis  et  Fidei,  lib.  2.  cap.  5.  p.  109. 

*  Vie  de  Platon,  p.  178. 
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patroDage,  and  will  not  be  deanaed.   His  real  opinions  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  universe  cannot  be  better  and  more  clearly 
understood  fir(»n  any  of  his  writings  than  from  his  Timaeus.    But 
in  this  dialogue  he  has  so  plainly  ascribed  eternity  to  matter, 
and   so   obviously   declares  that   God  did  not  create  matter, 
but  only  arranged  and  beautified  it,  that  stronger  language  can 
scarcely  by  possibility  be  used.     On  this  account  several  of  the 
andents  who  have  explained  his  doctrines  have  said  that  three 
principles  of  nature  have  been  laid  down  by  him,  God^  mattery 
and  ide€u.     Nor  was  anv  other  opinion  entertained  by  those  of 
his  disciples,  Aldnous,^  Apuleius,  and  others,  who  have  with  the 
greatest  perspicuity  and  fidelity  explained  their  master's  system. 
*'  Plato,   says  Apuleius,^  "  thought  there  were  three  prindples 
of  things,  (rod,  and  matter,  and  the  forms  of  things,  which  he 
called  ideas.  .  . .  But  he  says  that  matter  is  uncreated  and  incor- 
ruptible."    Chalddius  himself,  Who  in  other  respects  agrees  with 
the  later  Platonists,  cannot  persuade  himself  to  deny  or  doubt  a 
matter  so  plain  and  evident  as  this.     "  The  prindples  [of  Plato] 
therefore  are,"  says  he,^  "  God  and  matter  and  ideas ;  God  the 
first  moving  cause,  and  represented  as  in  action ;  matter,  from 
which  whatever  is  produced  was  first  made."    In  another  pas* 
sage^  he  announces  his  approval  of  the  opinion  which  supposed 
that  Plato  taught  '^  that  there  had  always  been  a  power  of  mind 
as  well  as  of  body ;  that  Gt)d  had  not  made  the  universe  out  of 
the  things  that  are  not,  but  had  arranged  those  which  were 
destitute  of  order  and  method;    that  therefore  he  had  rather 
adorned  existing  things  than  produced  those  which  were  not."   I 
pass  over  so  many  of  the  Christian  fathers  who  not  only  attri- 
,buted  to  Plato  the  dogma  of  the  eternitv  of  matter,  but  even 
attacked  him  on  account  of  it  in  long  and  very  serious  disputa- 
tions.    Not  a  few  of  the  andents  have  thought  that  Plato  con* 
sidered  the  universe  to  be  equally  eternal  with  the  matter  of 
which  it  is  composed ;   but  that  in  the  Timseus,  in  which  he 
proposes  to  instruct  the  more  ignorant,  he  speaks  as  if  the 
imiverse  had  been  framed  by  God  as  its  author  and  parent ;  nor 
is  this  supposition,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,^  destitute  of  all 
probability.    But  those  who  think  that  according  to  Plato's 
opinion,  6od  made  the  universe  out  of  things  that  were  not,  will 
find  no  safe  defence,  nor  prove  any  point,  till  they  shall  either 
have  annihilated  the  Timseus  or  shown  that  it  is  not  Plato's  pro- 
duction.    But  let  us  briefly  go  over  what  learned  men  nave 
brought  forward  in  opposition  even  to  Plato  himself  and  so 

*  Introductk)  in  Doctrinam  Platonis,  cap.  12.  p.  838.  in  the  Philosophical  Histoiy 
of  Thomas  Stanley. 

*  Libro  de  Habitad.  Doctrime  Platonics,  p.  8.  opp. 
^  Comm.  in  Timsum,  cap.  18.  sect  805.  p.  890. 

*  Cap.  2.  sect.  81.  p.  287.  •  Notes  on  Cudworth. 
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many  of  his  followers,  in  order  to  be  able  to  rank  him  lunong 
Christian  philosophers. 

XVIL  The  observations  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  on  this 
subject  are  scarcely  worthy  of  refutation.  For  what  can  be 
more  futile  than  such  argumentation  as  this : — Plato  called  Grod 
the  Parent  and  Maker  of  the  universe;  therefore  he  thought 
that  matter  was  created  bv  him  out  of  nothing?  As  if  the 
(»lling  of  atiy  being  the  rather  of  a  man,  or  the.framer  and 
maker  of  a  thing,  were  the  same  thing  as  believing  that  he  pro- 
duced his  son  or  his  work  out  of  nothing.  Clemens  would  no 
doubt  have  altered  his  opinion  if  he  had  called  to  mind  the 
immediately  subsequent  context  in  Plato's  Timseus,  and  had  not 
too  eagerly  desired  to  establish  a  concord  between  the  philoso- 
phers and  the  Christians.  Whether  Plato  has  or  has  not  bor- 
rowed some  parts  of  his  philosophy  from  the  books  of  Moses, 
will  be  more  properly  examined  m  another  place.  Marsilius 
Ficinus  and  Dr.  Cudworth  ground  the  proof  of  their  opinion 
upon  the  following  passage  of  Plato  :^^  ZUja  Sfi  iravra  ^vnra  xal 
^irra,  6<ra  t  in\  ytiQ  Ik  oirBpfJL&TfDv  Koi  pi^Gtv  ^i/crai,  koI  8(ra  axpvxa 
tv  yy  Kwltrraraif  '(ratfiara  rriicra  KUt  arriKra  fiiv  aXXou  rivog  rj 
Qbov  SriinovpyovvTQg  fbfitrofi^v  v<mpov  yiyvftFdaif  irporepov  ovk 
Svra;  *^ Shall  we  say  tnat  all  mortal  animals  and  plants,  as  many 
as  are  produced  upon  the  earth  from  seeds  and  root?,  and  what- 
ever inanimate  things  exist  in  the  earth,  liquefiable  and  non- 
liquefiable  bodies,  were  produced  by  any  other  agent  than  God, 
not  having  previously  existed  ?**  To  this  question  Theodorus, 
one  of  the  interlocutors,  shortly  afterwards  answers,  that  he  was 
persuaded  that  all  things  were  produced  by  God.  But  who  is 
so  obtuse  as  not  to  perceive  that  in  these  words  no  inquiry  is-* 
instituted  respecting  the  origin  of  matter,  but  only  respecting 
the  generation  and  procreation  of  animals  and  pkmts?  Plato 
certainly  believed  that  these  things  were  made  and  constructed 
out  of  matter  by  God,  if  indeed  he  spoke  his  real  opinion  in  the 
Timseus ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  neld  that  the  matter  from 
which  all  things  are  made  was  eternal  and  without  a  beginning. 
Livius  Gralantes  thinks  that  another  of  his  dialogues,  the  Phile- 
bus,  affords  sufficient  materials  for  his  defence  in  this  particular. 
I  will  transcribe  this  author's  own  words,  in  order  the  more 
plainly  to  disclose  the  gist  of  the  argument.  Materiam  primam, 
says  he,  summus  ille  Deus  produxit,  exemplar,  vel  mundus 
idealis  corpus  dedit  et  vestigiis  quibusdam  formatum  omavit, 
quod  corpus  visibile  factum  et  ornatum  mundum  hunc  confor- 
marunt.  Usee  pr»clara  et  scitu  digna  positio  Platonis  in  Philebo 
auctoritate  confirmatur.  Sunt  verba  ipsius  in  Philebo,  unum 
illud  primum  ex  se,  et  non  ex  nihilo  produxisse  vipaQ  et  awftplav. 


^9  In  SophisU,  p.  168. 
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hoc  est,  terminum  et  finem,  vel  infinitatem,  qa»  tamquam  duo 
principia  mixtionis  entium  omnium  per  entia  et  corpora  permea- 
rent  m  corporibus  hisce  completis;  finis  et  terminus  est  ipsa 
forma,  infinitas  vero  est  ipsa  materia.^  More  follows  to  the 
same  effect.  Orpheus  and  Hermes  are  said  to  have  been  advo- 
cates and  favourers  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  in  these  cases  it  is 
of  less  consequence  to  quote  the  very  words  of  the  writer.  But 
Gralantes  was  more  vigilant  than  was  Heedful  in  giving  this 
interpretation  of  Plato,  and  he  either  mistook  his  author's 
meaning,  or  was  misled  by  the  authority  of  the  later  Platonists, 
whose  explanations  he  held  in  high  estimation,  from  perceiving 
the  drift  of  Plato's  discourse.  This  interpretation  of  the  Phile- 
bus  is  indeed  ancient,  and  not  invented  by  Gralantes,  but  taken 
from  those  Platonists  who  attempted  to  reconcile  together  all 
the  sages  of  antiquity,  and  principally  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
Beeide  others,  Proclus  is  a  witness  of  this,^  to  whom  may  be 
associated,  from  anpong  the  modems.  Cardinal  Bessarion^  who 
is  known  to  have  been  a  most  diligent  student'  of  Plato,  and  to 
have  collected  together  from  the  more  ancient  Platonists  nearly 
all  that  he  brings  forward  for  the  illustration  of  his  master's  doc- 
trine. *'  In  the  Philebus,"  says  he,*  "  he  [|Plato]  most  plainly 
declares  matter  to  be  not  fetched  from  without,  but  produced 
by  the  great  Artificer.  'From  unity,'  says  he,  *and  mul- 
tiplicity exist  those  things  which  are  said  always  to  be,  and 
have  a  bound  and  infinitude  generated  in  themselves.  And 
elsewhere  we  have  said  that  God  brought  this  double  kind  of 
nature  to  light ;  I  mean  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  from  which 
both  corporad  beings  and  all  others  are  framed.  To  these  hot 
and  cold,  moist  and  dn^,  ^eat  and  little,  and  other  similar 
qualities,  may  be  added  without  end.'  If  bodies  consist  of 
boundary  and  infinitude,  and  the  boundaiy  is  nothing  else  than 
form,  for  this  bounds  and  defines  matter,  it  is  plain  that  matter 
is  infinitude,  and  that  in  this  passage  Plato  means  that  since 
Grod  produces  all  infinitude,  he  proouces  matter  also,  which  is 
the  ultimate  infinitude.'^  Yet  this  omnion  did  not  hinder 
these  Platonists  from  maintaining  that  Vlato,  as  well  as  Aris- 
totle, thought  the  universe  to  be  eternal ;  on  which  point  we 
shall  treat  further  on.     For  the  present  we  will  give  attention 

^  I  know  not  bow  it  has  happened  thai  the  tralj  learned  Thomas  Gale  has  embnusod 
the  same  opinion.  For  in  his  Not«  ad  Jamblichom  de  Mysteriis  .£gyptioram,  p. 
276,  he  BBjs,  **  Plato*^  opinion  about  matter  is  not  clearly  apparent  from  the  Timsns. 
He  seems  indeed  to  oppooe  matter  to  the  Creator,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  him  ;  but 
in  the  Philebus  he  plainly  savs  that  God  t6  /iiv  wipac  ^c7(ac  tAv  hvrttv,  rb  dk 
dwtipov.  It  is  plain  that  by  dTtiplav  is  meant  matter."  This  great  man  has  doubt- 
leas  been  led  astray  by  too  great  an  attachment  to  the  later  Platonists,  who  find  what- 
ever they  please  in  Plato. 

*  Comm.  in  Timeum,  lib.  2.  p.  117. 

*  Lib.  2.  in  Galumnii^Tes  Platonis,  cap.  5. 
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to  Gralantes,  who  follows  the  Platonists.  First  of  all  he  assumes 
that  aneipia  in  Plato's  Pbilebus  means  nothing  else  than  matter 
itself,  and  iripaQ  the  shape  of  matter ;  then,  secondly,  he  affirms 
that  Plato  has  left  it  on  record  that  God  produced  airHp(av,  or 
matter.  Neither  of  these  positions  will  be  conceded  by  an 
attentive  reader  of  the  Fhilebus.  Plato,  or  Socrates,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  dialogue,  that  the  Supreme  Deity,  in  all  things 
wmch  have  been  made  and  produced,  united  and  associated  to- 
gether aviiptav  the  infinite  and  xipa^  the  boundary  or  finite. 
Tov  Qeovf  says  Socrates,  among  other  observations,  iXiyofitv 
TTovy  rh  fxlv  aveipov  Su^ai  rtov  Svrwv,  rh  Si  irlpaQ'  These  are 
evidently  the  very  words  which  Gralantes  supposes  principally 
support  his  cause;  but  in  which  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
acuteness  will  be  necessary  to  perceive  any  traces  of  a  creation 
out  of  nothing.  Gralantes  would  have  us  believe  that  Sci^cu  in 
this  passage  means  ihe  same  as  to  produce;  in  which  respect,  as 
we  have  seen,  he, followed^ the  later  Platonists.  "Plato,"  says 
he,  "teaches  that  matter  is  shown,  and  uses  this  very  word, 
which  word  the  Platonists  interpret  to  produce.  And  certainly 
what  is  produced  is  shown  to  have  a  beginning."  Then  agidn 
he  thinks  that  by  awupov  is  meant  matter.  From  these  pre- 
mises he  concludes  the  meaning  of  Plato's  words  to  be,  that  Grod 
produced  matter  out  of  nothing,  and  endowed  it  with  a  boundary 
or  form.  A  rash  and  injudicious  conclusion  truly;  for  who 
could  ever  suppose  SeX^ai  to  be  the  same  as  to  produce  out  of 
nothing?  and  now  can  it  be  proved  that  aweipov  means  matter? 
He  has  indeed  quoted  the  later  Platonists  as  his  authorities. 
But  no  judicious  person  will  allow  these  to  possess  more  weight 
and  influence  than  reason  and  a  careM  consideration  of  Plato*s 
words.  The  plain  and  simple  meaning  of  this  passage  of  Plato 
(the  import  of  which  was  not  apprehended  by  Ficinus,  who  has 
given  an  incorrect  interpretation  of  innumerable  sayings  of  the 
same  philosopher)  is,  that  God  every  where  shows  or  discloses 
both  the  finitude  and  infinitude  of  the  things  that  are  and  exist ; 
an  exposition  which  is  confirmed  and  corroborated  by  the  whole 
texture  and  series  of  his  discourse.  So  far  is  the  word  avupov 
from  being  used  by  Plato  to  mean  matter,  that  it  is  rather  a 
designation  of  several  ideas  and  feelings  entirely  abstracted  from 
all  corporeal  substantiality.  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  this 
part  of  Plato's  philosophv,  respecting  the  finite  and  the  infinite, 
m  such  a  way  as  to  ma&e  it  intelligible  to  alL  It  is  not  in 
itself  verv  abstruse  and  difficult ;  but  it  is  a  source  of  confusion 
to  many,  because  it  is  not  accommodated  to  our  own  laws  of  dis- 

Eutation  and  philosophy,  and  is  not  easily  to  be  comprehended 
y  any  one  who  has  not  first  freed  his  mind  from  the  shapes  and 
forms  of  visible  things,  and  raised  it  to  the  contemplation  of 
abstract  ideas.    "AWnpovy  or  infinity,  according  to  Socrates,  or 
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rather  Plato,  denotes  all  that  description  of  affections,  things, 
and  qualities,  which,  regarded  abstractedly  and  in  themselves, 
have  no  boundary  or    termination;    but    may  be    increased, 
diminished,  strengthened,  or  relaxed.     Of  this  kind,  therefore, 
are  pleasure  and  pain,  cold  and  heat,  slowness  and  swiftness, 
beauty  and  deformity,  with  innumerable  other  entities  to  which 
any  thing  may  be  added  or  from  which  aught  may  be  taken 
away,  and  which  have  not  any  term  or  boundary  prescribed  and 
appointed  by  nature.     In  a  word,  the  infinite  of  Plato  is  an 
abstract  notion  of  all  things,  properties,  qualities,  or  affections 
whatever,  so  far  as  they  are  destitute  of  a  boundary,  and  may 
either  increase  or  decrease.     This  may  be  shown  by  the  philoso- 
pher's own  words  :*  "Owwc  Sv  fifiiv  ^aivijfrai  fiaXXov  rt  icac  ^rrov 
yiyv6fxivaf  Koi  ra  (F<li6Spa  Koi  fipifxa  0€X((/ucva,  icac  to  Xfav,  icac  li<ra 
rotavra,  iravra  €ic  tov  avdpov  yivoQ  tjjg  eig  ev  travra  ravra  Set 
TiBivaiy  "  Whatever  appears  to  us  greater  or  less,  and  is  capable 
of  intensity,  or  abatement,  or  excess,  and  things  of  this  kind,  all 
these  should  be  reckoned  as  one  kind  of  the  vi^mie^    Now  then 
what  is  the  meaning  of  iripoc>  or  finOude^  which  is  opposed  to 
infinitude  f    This  has  not  been  so  plainly  declared  by  Plato,  who 
id  often  very  obscure  in  his  metaphysici^  definitions,  and  follows 
the  method  of  Py  thagoras's  teaching.  Oirxovv,  says  he,  ra  fin  8cx<^ 
ficva  Tavra,  Toirwv  8l  ra  ivavrta  iravra  iix6^€vaf  irpHrov  filv  rb 
ccTOV  Kai  JaoTijTa*  fieri  8l  rh  «<tov,  r6  SiirXa<r(ov,  ical  nav  8,  ri  irip  av 
trpoc  aptdfjLov  apiOfih^f  $  fdrpov  Trpoc  /ulrpov,  ravra  (vfiiravra  elg  rh 
Tripag  airoXoyiZ6fiBvoi9  "  But  whatever  are  not  susceptible  of 
these,  but  are  susceptible  of  all  the  contraries  of  these,  as,  firstly, 
equality  and  equability,  and  next  after  equality,  duplicity,  and  fdl 
the  proportions  of  number  to  number,  or  measure  to  measure,  all 
these  we  reckon  among  finites."     This  passage  is  scarcely  intel- 
ligible without  an  interpretation.     What  are  the  things  which 
are  not  susceptible  of  increase  or  diminution,  but  which  may 
nevertheless  become  equal,  unequal,  single,  double,  or  triple? 
For  these  are  said  by  Plato  to  be  comprehended  under  the 
general  denomination  otfiniiey  iripag.   The  answer  to  this  question 
must  be  sought  by  the  attentive  reader  out  of  the  whole  dispu- 
tation, by  dint  of  meditation  and  research.   And  either  I  am  much 
mistaken,  or  it  is  plain  from  this  philosopher's  whole  works  that 
wipag^  or  Jinitude^  with  him  denoted  the  measures,  modes,  pro- 
portions, and  numbers  of  things,  but  regarded  abstractedly  and 
apart  from  the  things  themselves.     For,  as  is  apparent  from  the 
Timseus,  he  thought  himself  at  liberty,  after  the  method  and 
manner  of  the  Pythagoreans,  to  regaid  numbers,  modes,  and 
proportions  as  actual  existences,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  was 
Accustomed  to  speak  of  the  ideas  and  forms  of  things  as  actually 

*  In  Philebo,  p.  28. 
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existent  beings.     So  that  wipag  is  nothing  else  than  a  word 
denoting  the  abstract  idea  of  all  numbers,  measures,  and  pro- 
portions, by  which  all  things,  affections,  and  qualities  which  in 
themselves  are  destitute  of  any  mode  of  existence,  are  governed, 
defined,  and  bounded,  so  that  a  certain  mutual  consent  and  haiv 
monv  of  things  and  qualities  is  the  result.    With  these  premises 
it  will  not  be  difficult  further  to  understand  what  Plato  meant 
when  he  said  that  all   things  were   mixed  and  compounded 
of  the  finite  and  the  infinite ;  or  that  the  infinite,  as  he  himself 
says,  is  in  a  manner  bound  up  in  all  things  by  the  finite — ^v/i- 
iravTtDv  aTTcf/ooii;  vwo  tov  irlparog  ScSeficvoii^^ — that  God  had  also 
conjoined  in  all  created  things  the  infinite  with  the  finite  and 
bounded.     His  opinion  therefore  is,  that  the  things,  qualities, 
properties,  and  affections,  which  in  themselves  are  destitute  of 
mode  or  limit,  are  always  wisely  determined,  and  are  defined  in 
weight,  number,  and  measure,  so  as  to  produce  the  beauty  of 
nature  and  the  happiness  of  living  creatures.     For  instance,  in 
music  the  finite  is  conjoined  with  the  infinite,  and  from  this 
union  arises  that  harmony  which  delights  the  ear  and  the  mind. 
Sounds  regarded  in  themselves,  whether  they  be  grave  or  acute, 
swift  or  slow,  belong  to  the  category  of  things  called  infinite ; 
for  they  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  qualified  or  augmented. 
But  the  art  of  music  gives  a  limit  or  boundary  to  this  infinitude; 
that  is,  it  circumscribes  and  defines  in  a  fixed  proportion  the 
infinity  of  sounds,  so  that  the  sweetness  of  harmony  results.     In 
every  part  of  the  universe,  and  in  all  living  beings,  there  are 
things,  qualities,  and  properties  destitute  in  their  own  nature  of 
all  hmit ;  and  therefore  infinitude  is  every  where  present.     But 
the  divine  counsel  and  wisdom  have  addea  a  bounaary  and  limit, 
and  thus  have  defined  by  certain  universal  laws  fire,  cold,  mois- 
ture, hardness,  weight,  softness,  pleasure,  pain,  and  other  things, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  welfare  of  the  universe  and  all  its  parts ; 
so  that  finitude  or  boundary  every  where  exists.     In  every  man 
there  are  desires,  which  by  nature  have  no  limit ;  but  the  intel- 
lect of  a  wise  man  adds  to  these  a  boundary,  or  termination,  and 
confines  his  wandering  desires  within  a  certain  limit.     There  is, 
therefore,  in  a  wise  man  nipa^  koI  annpovy  ^^  finite  and  infinite.*^ 
Some,  perhaps,  will  be  ready  to  say  that  this  wisdom  of  Socrates 
or  Plato  is  not  very  recondite,  but  venr  plain  and  easy ;  and 
that  all  this  might  be  expressed  in  a  simple  and  popular  manner; 
so  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  very  high  praise  for  having  by 
new  terms  and  subtlety  of  disputation  thrown  an  obscurity  over 
very  clear  subjects.     With  these  sentiments  I  will  not  find  fault 
just  now ;  but  will  rather  confess  that  in  most  of  Plato's  dispu- 
tations there  seems  to  me  to  exist  a  method  of  demonstration 

•  PhilebiM,  p.  79. 
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and  diflctiflrion  too  long,  cumbrouBy  and  unpopnlary  and  a  diction 
much  more  poetical  and  figurative  than  is  consistent  with  the 
simple  nature  of  truth.  But  at  the  same  time  I  could  wish  it  to 
be  kept  in  remembrance  that  every  one  has  hb  own  peculiarities 
and  mod6  of  instruction,  which  a  wise  man  ought  to  tolerate ; 
and  that  perhaps  Plato  had  weighty  reasons,  of  which  we  are 
now  ignorant,  why  he  should  always  prefer  unusual  words, 
circunuocutions,  and  obscurity,  to  simplicity  and  brevity  of 
language. 

XVIIL  I  shall  not  now  touch  upon  the  testimonies  by  which 
Huetius  hoped  to  prove  that  Plato  seemed  to  deny  the  eternity 
of  matter;  for  they  are  taken,  as  I  have  already  said,  from 
Hierocles  and  similar  sources,  whose  reasonings  I  have  deter- 
mined to  consider  separately.  I  proceed  now,  therefore,  to  the 
argaments  by  which  Dacier  thougnt  that  Plato  could  be  rescued 
from  his  position  among  the  advocates  of  the  eternity  of  matter. 
First  of  all  he  reasons  thus  :^  **  A  philosopher  who  in  so  many 
passages  asserts  the  unity  of  God,  cannot  have  fallen  into  so 
gross  an  error.  If  matter  were  eternal  it  would  then  be  God, 
and  there  would  then  be  two  Gods,  contrary  to  what  he  has  laid 
down."  The  sum  of  this  argument  is,  that  he  who  believes  in 
one  God  only,  cannot  at  the  same  time  maintain  that  matter  is 
etemaL  So  indeed  we  may  admit  it  to  be  if  an  individual  be 
consistent  with  himself,  and  makes  his  teaching  a^ee  with  his 
doctrine  respecting  the  divine  unity.  But  who  <K>es  not  know 
that  many  philosophers  have  entertained  several  mutually  re- 
pugnant opinions,  and  have  not  perceived  all  the  consequences 
of  their  own  doctrines?  This  was  the  case  with  Plato,  who, 
though  he  speaks  so  often  of  the  unity  of  God,  did  not  perceive 
or  r^ect  that  the  unity  of  God  would  be  abrogated  if  matter 
were  considered  to  be  equally  eternal  with  the  Deity.  And 
this  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  since  it  is  very  evident  that 
innumerable  others  besides  Plato  have  fallen  into  the  same  error, 
and  while  admitting  the  unity  of  God,  have  at  the  same  time 
joined  with  him  an  eternal  matter ;  for  all  whom,  upon  Dacier's 
prindiples,  an  apology  might  easily  be  made.  Aristotle,  though 
entertaining  erroneous  opinions  respecting  the  divine  nature, 
still  maintamed  the  existence  of  one  first  cause ;  and  yet,  as  is  well 
known,  he  held  the  universe  to  be  etemaL  Let  the  assumption 
of  Dacier  therefore  be  taken  for  granted,  and  then  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  freeing  Aristotle  from  this  gross  error;  for  it 
may  be  said  tliat  he  who  admits  of  only  one  &od  cannot  at  the 
same  time  ascribe  eternity  to  the  universe,  or  otherwise  there 
would  be  two  Gods  and  not  one.  In  examining  into  the 
opinions  of  ancient  philosophers,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  not 

•  Vie  de  Pliton,  p.  178. 
yOL.  III.  N 
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what  they  ought  to  have  thought,  in  accordance  with  their  own 
doctrines  and  precepts,  so  as  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  them- 
selves; but  rather  to  aacertain  what  they  have  plainly  expressed 
and  professed,  even  though  this  should  be  somewhat  at  variance 
with  their  other  opinions.  Let  us  listen,  however,  to  another  of 
Dacier's  arguments:  "Plato,"  says  he,  "cannot  have  thought 
that  matter  was  eternal,  since  he  affirms  that  the  soul  is  more 
ancient  than  the  body ;  for  the  soul  being  more  ancient  than  the 
body,  the  body  must  be  created,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
eternal."  The  premises  of  this  argumentation  are  certainly  cor- 
rect ;  that  Plato  taught  that  the  soul  was  more  ancient  than  and 
prior  to  all  corporeal  substance.  But  it  must  not  hence  be  con- 
cluded from  this  opinion  that  he  assigned  a  beginning  to  matter. 
I  am  surprised  that  a  learned  man,  who  undertook  the  transla- 
tion of  Plato,  should  be  so  ignorant  of  Plato's  diction  as  not  to 
know  that  he  put  a  great  diffisrenoe  between  o-oi/ua  and  SXi|. 
By  the  latter  he  means  the  primary  matter  from  which  all  things 
were  made ;  but  by  aCJfjia  he  understands  body  when  brought 
into  shape,  which  consists  of  the  original  matter  and  the  qualities 
imparted  to  matter  by  God,  And  this  difference  between  the 
significations  of  the  two  words  was  studiously  preserved  by  the 
more  eminent  of  those  who  followed  Plato  as  their  guide;  a 
point  which  I  recollect  has  been  more  fully  and  copiously  de- 
monstrated by  me  in  another  place.  But  this  fact  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  many,  who  judge  of  the  meaning  of  ancient  ex- 
pressions from  our  own  ideas ;  so  that  they  often  heedlessly  fall 
mto  very  serious  errors.  Plato  always  maintains  that  the  soul 
is  more  ancient  than  and  prior  to  body ;  but  he  has  nowhere 
said  that  vXtiy  or  primary  matter,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
bodies,  is  more  recent  than  the  soul.  Dacier's  third  ai^ument 
has  been  already  refuted;  for  in  this  he  agrees  with  (Jlemens 
Alexandrinus,  who  thinks  that  Plato's  calhng  God  the  parent 
and  artificer  of  the  universe  is  an  argument  that  he  held  a  crea- 
tion out  of  nothing ;  since  the  name  of  parerd  shows  that  God 
created  matter  out  of  nothing;  and  the  word  iroirrnig  or  artificer^ 
that  matter  when  created  was  ordered,  arranged,  and  adorned  by 
him.  "He  calls,"  says  Dacier,  "God  the  Father  or  Creator, 
and  the  Artificer  of  the  world.  By  the  title  of  Creator  he  inti- 
mates that  he  brought  forth  the  world  out  of  nothing,  and  by 
that  of  Artificer  he  signifies  that  after  having  created  it  he  con- 
ferred on  it  arrangement  and  order."  An  ingenious  exposition, 
to  be  sure  I  But  Plato  will  not  allow  us  to  put  confidence  in 
this  interpretation  of  his  words.  For  in  the  Timseus  itseli^  in 
which  these  names  of  the  Deitjr  are  to  be  found,  he  declares  in 
the  plainest' terms  the  eternity  of  matter,  so  that  it  is  evident 
that  the  learned  expositor  has  given  an  erroneous  interpretation 
of  these  words.     The  fact   that  Plato  expressly  taught   the 
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e^em'ty  of  matter  has  not  escaped  him,  nor  is  he  unaware  that 
this  might  be  an  obstacle  to  the  general  reception  of  his  opinion; 
bat  he  thinks  that  he  has  found  a  method  of  removing  this  objec- 
tion, contending  that  Plato,  in  saying  that  matter  existed  from 
eternity,  did  not  intend  this  to  be  understood  of  that  matter 
which  IS  tangible,  visible,  and  sensible,  but  only  of  the  form  and 
appearance  of  this  matter,  or  of  ideal  matter,  so  to  speak :  that 
there  was  from  all  eternity  in  the  divine  mind  the  image  and 
notion  of  this  matter,  which,  at  last,  as  he  maintained,  God  pro- 
duced from  out  of  the  things  that  are  not ;  and  this  eternal  idea 
of  matter,  according  to  Dacier,  is  what  Plato  means  when  he 
says  that  matter  had  no  banning.  *'When  Plato,**  says  he, 
^'called  matter  eternal,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  existed 
vimbly  from  all  eternity,  but  that  it  existed  intellectually  in  the 
eternal  idea  of  the  Deity."  This  view  of  the  matter  is  closely 
allied  to  that  opinion  which  is  mentioned  bv  Adam  Tribbe- 
diovius^  as  being  prevalent  among  some  of  the  ancients,  who, 
when  they  asserted  that  matter  was  eternal,  ^'  meant  by  matter 
Xhe  power  of  creating  the  universe  which  existed  from  eternity 
in  God."  Such  a  method  of  interpretation  as  this  will  promptly- 
and  easily  make  the  blackest  and  most  deadly  foe  of  all  truth, 
and  religion  appear  pure,  holy,  and  without  a  blemish.  But  it 
is  a  wiser  course,  1  think,  and  more  worthy  of  an  impartial 
inquirer  after  truth,  not  by  ingenuity  and  artifice  to  extract 
firom  a  philosopher's  words  what  they  could  wish  he  had  taught, 
but  rather  to  ascertain  what  he  has  plainly  and  explicitly  pro- 
fessed, even  if  it  should  be  most  highly  unworthy  of  him.  ^  It 
adds  nothing  to  the  dignity  and  excellenoe  either  of  philosophical 
or  religious  truth,  for  some  of  the  ancient  teachers  to  be  thought 
better  than  thev  really  were ;  but  on  the  contrary,  this  prepos- 
terous desire  of  associating  the  philosophers  with  the  Christians 
is  often  detrimental  to  the  process'  of  revealed  religion.  To 
return  to  Plato,  whom  Dacier  will  have  to  speak  of  the  idea  and 
form  of  matter,  and  not  of  matter  itself,  when  he  says  that 
matter  is  eternal  This  learned  man  has  made  choice  of  a  very 
unsafe  refuge,  from  which  his  beloved  Plato  himself  shall 
draw  him  forth.  First  of  all,  Plato,  in  his  Timseus,  opposes  to 
each  other  the  universe  and  matter;  the  first  he  affirms  to  have 
had  a  b^inning  and  to  have  taken  its  origin  from  God;  the 
latter  he  says  was  eternal  How  will  this  agree  with  Dacier's 
subtle  interpretation?  The  universe  was  eternal  in  the  same 
sense  as  matter,  if  its  form  and  idea  only  were  in  question ;  for 
how  can  it  be  denied  that  the  form  of  the  universe  was  eternally 

f  resent  to  the  Divine  intellect  ?    What  then  could  have  induced 
^lato  to  say  that  the  universe  was  not,  and  that  matter  was. 


7  Veritas  Creationis  Mundi,  cap.  *2.  p.  279. 
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eternal?  Shall  we  say  that  so  great  a  roan  as  Plato  was  at  the 
same  time  so  inconsistent  as  to  oppose  to  the  idea  of  matter  the 
actually  existing  universe;  affirming  that  the  latter  had  a  be- 
ginning and  that  the  former  had  not  ?  Indeed  I  have  a  greater 
respect  for  the  memory  of  this  philosopher,  whom  antiquity 
styled  Divine,  than  to  believe  that  he  acted  thus ;  and  even  if  I 
were  willing  to  entertain  the  supposition,  his  Timseus  would  not 
permit  me.  The  truth  is  that  Plato  inculcates  that  out  of 
matter,  which  he  considers  to  be  eternal,  Gbd  formed  and  con- 
structed the  universe.  Let  it  be  granted  then  that  by  matter  he 
means  the  form  and  idea  of  matter ;  on  this  supposition  the  phi- 
losopher will  be  made  to  say  that  the  universe  was  formed  by 
God  out  of  an  eternal  form  or  idea  of  matter ;  a  proposition  in 
the  highest  degree  absurd.  The  same  matter  which  he  calls 
eternal  Plato  says  was  confused,  malignant,  and  a^tated  by 
various  motions  destitute  of  law  or  order,  before  Ood  b^an  to 
put  it  in  order,  and  to  construct  the  universe.  6c^c>  says  he,® 
ocroi;  liv  bparov  7rapaXa/3ciiv,  ovv  i^<n;Y/av  iytav,  aXXa  iaifOVfA€vov 
irXi7/ifuXbJc  Koi  &rajcraic9  c<C  rativ  avrh  fiyayiv  he  r^c  oraSfac» 
^'  God,  taking  up  whatever  is  visible,  not  as  being  possessed  of 
tranquillity,  but  greatly  and  irr^ularly  agitate<C  brought  it 
from  d^order  into  order."  It  is  well  known  that  he  also  held 
that  the  badness  and  perversity  of  matter  resisted  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Deity,  and  prevented  him  from  making  the  universe 
such  as  he  wished,  free  from  all  fault  and  eviL  Could  any  wise 
man  have  persuaded  himself  that  these  and  other  properties  of  a 
similar  description  belonged  to  the  eternal  idea  of  matter 
existing  in  the  Divine  mind?  Could  the  eternal  notion  of  matter 
in  the  intellect  of  the  Deity  be  termed  disorderly,  malignant, 
restless,  and  confxised,  previously  to  its  being  brought  into  order 
by  God?  Could  it  be  said  to  have  prevented  the  Deity  from 
removing  all  fault  and  evil  from  the  universe  which  he  had 
made?  Any  further  arguments  to  prove  the  incorrectness  of 
Dacier's  opinion,  may  eas^y  be  gathered  from  a  ^rusal  of  the 
Timseus,  smce  it  may  be  at  once  perceived  to  be  m  the  highest 
de^e  inconsistent  with  the  general  strain  of  that  treatise. 
^  AlX.  Before  parting  with  Plato,  I  think  it  will  not  be 
foreign  to  my  purpose  to  remove  a  stumbling-block  which  has 
been  an  occasion  of  error  to  some,  and  may  still  be  so  to  others, 
who  have  eagerly  desired  to  make^this  philosopher  out  to  be  a 
Christian.  Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  writings  of  Plato 
and  his  followers  of  rh  uii  ov,  or  notkmgy  as  of  a  re^y  existent 
nature,  out  of  which  all  things  exist  and  are  produced.  This 
being  noticed  by  those  who  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  style  of  this  philosopher,  occarions  them  to  think  that  there 

*  Timaius,  cap.  14.  p.  527.    See  also  Diogenes  Laeittus,  Hb.  8.  segm.  69.  p.  207. 
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18  little  or  no  difference  between  the  sentiments  of  the  Christians 
and  those  of  the  Platonists  respecting  the  origin  and  commence- 
ment of  nature.  In  (qq)osition  to  this,  it  ought  t^  be  observed^ 
that  Plato  calls  all  things  which  are  destitute  of  perpetuity  and 
constancy,  which  rise  and  set,  are  increased  or  diminished, 
nothing  and  rd  ^n  Si^ra:  and  since  all  that  comes  under  the 
notice  of  the  senses,  all  matter  and  all  the  bodies  that  are 
created  from  it,  are  of  that  nature,  on  this  account  they  are 
daased  by  him  under  the  same  denomination.  This  has  been 
already  well  observed  by  Cicero,  whose  words^  are  these: 
Nihil  rlato  putat  esse,  quod  oriatur  et  intereat,  idque  solum  esse, 
quod  semper  tale  sit,  qualem  ideam  appellat  ille,  nos  speciem, 
'^  Plato  thinks  that  to  be  naihxnff  which  begins  and  perishes,  and 
that  that  alone  u,  which  is  always  the  same ;  such  as  he  calls 
idea  and  we  species,^  Di(^enes  Laertius  takes  the  same  view  of 
the  matter.  Th  yoi/v,  says  he,'*^  ac<r0i|r6v,  Kut  Sv  Kakei  koi  fxtj 
iv  ov  fjAvy  Sia  rb  yivfmv  avrov  ccvae*  ^fj  Sv  8^,  Sid  ttjv  <TvvB\ri 
/u6ra/3oAi|v»  ^  Plato  calls  sensible  objects  both  behiff  and  not  being  ; 
being  indeed  on  account  of  generation,  and  not  being  on  account 
of  their  continual  change."  The  later  Platonists  are  also  accus- 
tomed to  give  to  matter  the  same  appellation  ;  yet  they  do  not 
precisely  agree  on  this  point  with  their  master.  For  he  considers 
as  nothing  and  not-being  all  that  comes  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  senses,  all  matter,  whether  regarded  as  destitute  of  forms 
and  qualities,  or  as  endowed  with  qualities  and/  consolidated  into 
bodies.  But  they  only  give  this  name  to  matter  as  it  is  con- 
ceived of  abstractedly  in  the  mind,  and  re^rded  in  itself  apart 
from  all  form,  figure,  and  qualities;  but  they  never  apply  this 
designation  to  matter  as  contained  in  bodies,  endowed  with  forms 
and  properties,  and  visible  to  the  eyes.  Respecting  this  formless 
matter,  which  is  only  to  be  viewed  and  contemplated  by  the 
mind,  Plotinus  speaks  as  follows :  "YXri  fxij  ov  Sv  iiK^rtjjg  Xlyoiro' 
Koi  oif\  &(nrcp  Klvri<ng  firi  Sv,  ri  trramQ  firj  Sv,  dXXd  dXijftvo^c  M^ 
Sv,  €iSci>Xov  Koi  6avTa(rfia  6yKov  Koi  v7ro<rra<r€(iic  8^c(ric>  **  Matter 
may  with  propnety  be  called  not-beingy  but  not  in  the  spme  sense 
that  motion  or  rest  is  so  called;  but  as  really  not-being  the  mere 
image  and  phantasm  of  mass,  and  an  appetency  of  substance." 
The  same  proposition,  almost  in  the  same  words,  may  also  be 
found  in  his  disciple  Porphyry,^  who  calls  matter  aXuOivhv  fcii  ov, 
**  truly  notjfeingy  and  gives  some  subtle  reasons  for  thus  de- 
nominating it.  The  reason  why  primary  matter  obtains  this 
name  among  these  philosophers,  is,  because  it  has  no  fixed  and 
certain  nature,  but  varies  and  changes  its  appearance  in  different 

•  Tuscul.  QuflBat  lib.  1.  cap.  24.  p.  26S8.  torn.  8.  opp. 
»•>  De  Vitis  Philoeophoruin,  lib.  3.  eegm.  64.  p.  202. 

'  >  De  Impa»il)illUte  Corporeorum,  ennead  3.  lib.  6.  cap.  7.  p.  310. 

*  Sententite  fid  IntelligibiU  a  ducentei^  MCt  21,  p.  226. 
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bodies  and  things.  The  pretended  Dion^^s  Areopi^tus  applies 
this  very  word  to  matter,'  and  both  hw  interpreters,  Maximus 
and  Pacnymeres,  in  commenting  upon  this  passage,  explain  the 
reason  of  the  name  of  these  words:  Aiytrai  8i  /iii  ov  ri  5Xi|,  ov^  ^^ 
iravreXcuc-  ovdiv  lirriVf  aXX  8ri  fxfi  l<mf  "  Matter  is  called  not-heinff, 
not  because  it  is  absolutely  nothing,  but  because  it  is  tuA^  that  i% 
it  is  destitute  of  a  stable  and  immutable  nature.  Some  learned 
men  have  pressed  too  far  both  this  name,  given  \sj  the  Platonists 
to  matter,  and  also  other  expressions  made  use  of  by  this  sect  on 
the  same  subject ;  and  have  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to 
conclude  from  them  that  the  matter  of  the  Platonists  was  actually 
nothing  and  a  nonentity  ;  but  these,  as  I  have  already  elsewhere 
observed,  seem  to  be  too  severe  against  this  philosophical  party^ 
and  not  to  have  used  all  the  diligence  requbite  in  examining  into 
the  meaning  of  the  words  they  make  use  of,  and  investigating 
their  whole  method  of  philosophizing.  "  Among  the  Peripa- 
tetics," says  M arsiliuB  Ficinus,^  "  those  who  call  matter  not-4)€mg^ 
call  it  absolutely  nothing.  But  among  the  Platonists,  who  give 
a  wider  and  greater  upward  and  downward 'extension  to  the 
nature  of  unity  than  to  the  nature  of  entity,  though  they  may 
call  matter  not-hemg^  yet  they  do  not  therefore  account  it  nothing.'^ 
Among  modem  philosophers,  Robert  Fludd  and  many  others^ 
who  have  admired  and  endeavoured  to  propagate  Plato's  senti- 
ments, have  chosen  to  imitate  this  feshion  oif  the  Platonbts,  and 
to  call  matter  nothing ;  which  they  seem  to  do  for  this  reason 
among  others,  that  it  may  not  be  known  how  far  his  doctrine 
respecting  the  origin  of  nature  differs  from  that  universally 
received  m  the  Christian  church.  For  though  they  make  use  of 
Christian  exf)re8sion8  in  speaking  of  the  commencement  of  the 
universe,  and  like  ourselves  say  that  all  things  were  produced 
out  of  nothing,  yet  they  do  not  attach  the  same  meaning  as  we 
do  to  the  words,  and  by  the  word  nothing  they  only  intend  a 
rude  and  shapeless  kind  of  matter,  which  they  will  have  to  be  a 
second  principle  of  all  things.  These  unfair  interpretations 
have  been  well  exposed,  among  others,  by  Peter  Gaasendi,  whose 
words  are  worth  quoting.  "As  respects  creation,"  says  he,* 
"  must  not  be  understood  a  production  of  something  out  of 
nothing,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Mosaic  creation  of  the  universe 
is  commonly  intended  by  divines.     For  though  Fludd   makes 

•  De  Divinh  Nominibus,  cap.  4.  sect.  18.  p.  570.  torn.  1.  opp. 

^  Comment,  in  Plotini  Ubrum  Ilepf  *'iXi}Ct  cap.  17-  p.  1654.  torn.  2.  opp. 

^  John  Scotus  Erigena,  De  DiTisione  Natune,  lib.  3.  cap.  14.  p.  118.  has  these 
words :  **  Many  Gentile  philosophers  have  thought  that  unformed  matter  was  co- 
etemal  with  God,  and  that  from  it  he  made  all  his  works  ;  on  which  account  they  called 
matter  nothing^  because  previously  to  its  receiving  a  form  and  a  shape  from  God  it  did 
not  appear,  and  was,  as  it  were,  nothing  at  all.  For  whatever  has  no  form  or 
appearance,  may  without  impropriety  be  called  nothing** 

*  Examen  Philosophic  Fluddans,  part  1.  p.  218.  tom.  3.  ojlTp. 
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use  both  of  the  words  and  the  narratiye  of  Moses,  yet  he  uses 
all  these  in  a  symbolical  manner.  By  the  word  creatiouy  there- 
fore,  he  understands,  in  the  first  place,  the  production  or 
generation  of  any  thing  which  is  said  to  lie  made  out  of  nothing, 
only  as  being  from  obscurity,  or  matter,  which  by  him  is  called 
nothing.  It  is  also  said  to  be  by  and  from  God,  inasmuch  as 
light,  which  by  him  is  called  God,  by  dividing,  preparing,  and 
forming  matter,  constitutes  things  what  they  are.''  It  is  not 
necessary  now  to  open  and  discuss  the  internal  nature  of  this 
philosWiy,  a  task  which  would  be  foreign  to  my  present  pur- 
pose. I  merely  wish  to  take  the  present  opportunity  of  warning 
those  who  read  the  works  with  which  these  persons  are  now 
inundating, the  Christian  world,  not  to  trust  too  much  to  the 
mere  sounds  of  words,  but  rather  to  endeayour  to  ascertain 
and  judge  of  their  meaning  from  the  doctrines  held  by  the 
writers  themselyes. 

XX.  The  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  universe  is  so 
interwoven  with  Aristotle's  philosophy,  that  on  its  removal,  a 
laige  part  of  his  system  must  necessarily  fall  to  pieces.  Take 
away  from  his  doctrine  the  eternity  of  the  universe,  and  his 
opinions  respecting  heaven,  God,  intelligences,  and  other  things, 
will  be  utterly  destitute  of  support ;  for  all  his  tenets  on  these 
points  rest  entirely  on  this  foundation.  So  that  none  of  the 
ancients,  whether  favourable  or  opposed  to  him,  ever  doubted 
that  he  considered  the  universe  and  motion  to  have  been  as 
destitute  of  a  beginning  as  their  Cause  and  Author.  But  what 
will  not  result  from  a  blind  attachment  to  great  names  ?  There 
have  been  found  some  among  Christians  who  have  enrolled 
Aristotle,  in  spite  of  himself,  amongst  those  who  believed  that 
God  created  existing  things  out  of  things  that  were  not.  Daniel 
George  Morhof  relates  that  the  class  of  persons  called  school- 
men were  so  preposterously  attached  as  this  to  their  great  idol 
Aristotle.  "The  schoolmen,"  says  he,^  "wish  to  persuade  us 
that  Aristotle  acknowledged  the  creation  of  primary  matter  out 
of  nothing."  Who  these  were  I  must  confess  I  do  not  know ; 
nor  do  I  think  it  worth  while  to  spend  time  (than  which  nothing 
is  more  precious  to  me)  in  inquiring  after  the  names  of  those 
who  lent  their  aid  to  so  perverse  an  opinion.  The  authority  of 
Morhof  is,  I  think,  quite  sitfficient ;  for  he  possessed  an  endless 
amount  of  reading  and  accurate  industry.  And  I  am  aware  of 
*  the  bold  rash  spirit  of  this  sect,  and  that  Thomas  Aquinas® 
himself  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Aristotle  contended,  not 
for  the  eternity  of  the  universe  simply  and  absolutely,  but  only 

'  Polyhirtop.  Philosoph.  lib.  2.  part  1.  cap.  12.  sect.  9.  p.  227. 

•  Summa,  part.  1.  quaest.  46.  art.  1.  Many  of  the  schoolmen  agree  with  Aquinas 
on  this  point.  See  the  JeeuiU  €k>niinbricenaes  on  Aristotle's  Physics,  lib.  6.  cap.  2. 
p.  378. 
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oomparativelj  and  in  a  certain  sense ;  whose  anthority  induced 
many  to  attempt  something  fmrther,  and  to  endeavour  to  dear 
away  all  improprieties  wnatever  from  so  great  a  philosopher. 
Subsequently  to  the  schoolmen,  Geoi^us  Trapezuntius,'  a 
famous  Greek  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  contended  that 
Aristotle  (whom  he  idolized)  entertained  no  opinions  respecting 
the  on^n  of  the  universe  and  of  matter  that  would  be  unworthy 
of  a  Cffiristian ;  as  is  plain  from  his  opponent  Bessarion,  who 
completely  deprives  his  opinion  of  any  semblance  of  truth.*®  Ot 
the  more  modem  admirers  of  the  Stagirite,  many  might  be  named 
who  have  entertained  the  same  view  as  Trapezuntius ;  for  the 
same  thing  has  happened  to  the  Peripatetics  as  to  others  who 
have  surrendered  themselves  entirely  to  a  party,  and  renounced 
the  liberty  they  received  from  God ;  that  one  blindly  follows 
another,  and  proves  what  he  sees  to  have  been  already 
proved  and  decided  by  others.  I  will  however  content  myself 
with  two,  whose  names  are  well  known  in  our  own  [Lutheran] 
church.  One  is  John  Zeisold,  who  has  published  a  bool^ 
De  Aristotelis  cum  Scripturft  Sacr&  Consensii,  in  which» 
among  other  particulars,  he  copiously  maintains  that  ^'Aris- 
totle allowed  of  a  true  principle  and  creation  of  the  universe, 
with  a  newness  of  being.""  The  other  is  Adam  Tribbe- 
chow,  who  thinks  that  Zeisold  has  completely  justified  Aristotle 
on  this  point.^  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dispute  with  per- 
sons of  this  description ;  for  they  shut  their  eyes  at  noon-day, 
and  try  to  make  that  doubtful  which  must  be  well  known  to 
every  one  who  is  even  slightly  acquainted  with  the  elements  of 
the  I^eripatetic  philosophy.  Besides,  some  learned  authors,  who 
in  other  respects  have  a  good  opinion  of  Aristotle*8  piety,  have 
refuted  this  error  of  theirs  by  solid  arguments,  and  have  shown 
from  the  Stagirite's  own  writings  that  he  held  the  opinion  attri- 
buted to  him  by  Lactantius,*  "  that  the  world  haa  always  ex- 
isted and  always  would."  Those  worthy  of  especial  notice  are 
the  Jesuits  Conimbricenses,'  Benedict  irererius,*  Francis  Patri- 
cius,^  and  of  our  own  countrymen  James  Thomasius,^  who  are 
equal  to  a  host  on  this  point.     The  principal  passage  on  which 

*  Comparatio  Platonis  et  Arittotelis,  Tenet  1523.  8to.  See  also  Leo  Allatiua,  de 
Geoi^  et  eoram  Scriptis,  sect.  60.  p.  726.  at  the  end  of  the  10th  Tolume  of  the 
BibUotheca  Greca  of  J.  A.  Fabridus. 

'^  Ad  versus  Ca1umni?ttorem  Platonic,  Mb.  8.  cap.  13.  20. 27.  ed.  Rom.  no  date. 
"  Diss.  2.  art.  1.  sect    I.  p.  60.  and  sect.  13.  p.  71. 
'  Veritas  Creationis  Mundi,  cap.  2.  p.  279. 
'  Institut.  iHvin.  lib  7   cap.  1    p.  774. 

'  Comment,  in  Libros^Phys.  Aristot.  lib.  8.  cap.  2.  quest  8.  art.  1.  p.  375.  and 
quest  4.  p.  382.  &c. 

*  De  Communibus  Rerum  Naturalium  Prindpiis  et  Affectionlbuf,  lib.  5.  cap.  7. 
p.  286. 

*  Discussionea  Peripateticas,  torn.  5.  lib.  4.  p.  400. 

*  De  Stoick  Mundi  Exustione,  diss.  4.  p.  58. 
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the  defenders  of  Aristotle  depend,  is  the  following  :^  9f^  Sc  iccc 
TO  aiTiov  wamv  uvai  koI  apxfi  ric>  **  God  seems  to  be  the  cause 
and  a  kind  of  berinning  to  all  things."    But  it  is  obvious-  that 
generalities  of  this  description  must  be  understood  and  explained 
m   accordance  with  the  fundamental  principles   of  a  writer's 
philosophy.     A  contrary  course  of  proceeding,  in  which  short 
sentences  of  this  description  are  to  be  taken  as  a  standard 
by  which  to  regulate  the  whole  substance  of  an  author^s  philoso- 
phy, would  cast  uncertainty  over  the  clearest  truths,  and  involve 
all  investigation  into  ancient  opinions  in  inextricable  confusion. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  this  passa^  of  Aristotle's  inconsistent 
with  an  hypothesis  that  God  was  the  author  only  of  forms  and 
modes,  and  yet  that  the  universe  was  eternal     1  say  nothing  at 
present  of  the  Stoics,  who^  as  I  have  already  observed,®  have 
been  ranked  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  among  those  who  sup- 
posed that  no  pre-existing  substance  was  present  to  the  Deity 
when  he  created  and  formed  the  material  universe ;  for  there 
cannot  be  the  least  doubt  but  that  this  sect  laid  down  two  first 
imnciples,  God  and  matter,  nor  could  they,  on  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  their  philosophy,  allow  of  any  be^nninff  to  inatter. 

XXL  Dismissing  tiierefore  the  Greek  sects  and  philosophers, 
I  now  pass  on  to  the  barbarian  nations,  who  have  been  supposed 
by  learned  men  to  have  entertiuned  correct  opinions  respecting 
the  creation  of  the  universe.  I  have  already  observed  that  afl 
disputation  on  the  philosophy  and  reli^on  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity  must  be  very  uncertain,  unsatisfactory,  and  doubtful ; 
since  they  were  not  bound  by  anv  specific  laws,  confessions,  or 
formularies,  to  any  uniformity  of  opinion  throughout  a  state; 
but  it  was  left  to  individual  priests  and  citizens  to  embrace  and 
defend,  and  even  to  propound  and  teach,  whatever  opinions  ap- 
peared to  them  most  consistent  with  propriety  and  truth,  pro- 
vided only  that  they  did  not  entirely  neglect  or  oppose  the 
worship  of  the  gods  as  established  by  the  laws ;  while  every  one 
interpreted  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  without  opposition,  the 
ceremonies  and  public  observances  of  religion ;  as  is  evident 
from  innumerable  passages  and  testimonies  of  the  ancients. 
Hence  it  might  have  happened  that  there  were  in  a  nation  as 
many  religions  as  provinces,  cities,  colleges  of  priests,  or  even 
individuals,  who  chose  to  use  their  private  iudgment  respecting 
sacred  things.  But  we  are  apt  to  judge  of  the  religion  and  theo- 
l<^y  of  a  whole  nation  from  a  few  expressions  of 'some  of  their 
writers ;  how  erroneously,  the  very  want  of  agreement  among 
these  writers  themselves  is  sufficient  to  show.  The  diversity 
existing  among  ancient  authors  respecting^the  religion  of  the 
Persians  and  Egyptians  is  a  proof  to  my  mind  that,  with  the 

7  Libro  1.  Metaphja.  oap.  2.  p.  968.  ton.  4.  opp. 
*  Sect.  III.  of  this  DiMertatkm. 
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exception  of  a  few  prioiaiy  principle^  no  certtdn  belief  was  pre- 
valent in  these  nations  respecting  reli^on,  and  that  these  authors 
have  rather  given  us  the  private  opinion  of  a  few  than  the  public 
creed  of  all.  But  I  have  discussed  these  points  more  copiously 
elsewhere ;  for  the  present  we  will  follow  the  beaten  track,  and 
take  it  for  granted  that  some  kind  of  certain  knowledge  can  be 
obtained  by  us  respecting  the  general  religion  of  ancient  nations. 
I  will  b^n  "^ith  the  Egyptians^  who  excel  ahnost  all  other 
nations  in  reputation  for  wisdom,  antiquity,  and  almost  every 
other  advantage.  It  is  said  that  Hermes  Trismegistus  taught 
this  nation  the  doctrine  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing ;  and  this  is 
said  to  be  evident  from  his  writings  which  are  still  extant.^  It 
is  added  that  this  is  further  mani&t  from  the  Physiology  of  the 
Egyptians^  in  which  oox^>  ^  beginningy  is  expressly  attributed  to 
matter.  "  Thus  also,  says  Dickinsgn/^  "  the  Physiology  of  the 
Egyptians  attributes  rqy  apxnv^  that  is,  a  bemming,  to  matter ; 
and  supposes  that  when  it  nrst  b^an  to  exist  it  was  in  a  very 
oonfusea  state,  being  a  mingled  mass  of  all  kinds  of  particles ; 
but  that  after  these  bodies  had  been  separated  from  each  other, 
the  universe  fell  into  the  order  in  which  we  now  see  it."  And 
lastly  Jamblichus,  who  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  very 
learned  in  the  opinions  and  doctrines  of  the  Egyptians,  seems 
expressly  to  assert  that  they  entertained  no  doubt  upon  this 
point.  If  I  were  disposed  to  be  contentious,  I  might  here  oppose 
to  these  authorities  those  who  have  given  a  different  account  of 
the  Egyptians,  namely  that  they  so  far  held  matter  to  be  the 

frinciple  of  all  things  as  scarcely  to  take  any  account  of  the 
)eity  in  explaining  the  origin  of  nature ;  and  after  hearing  these 
testimonies,  I  mignt  contend  that  they  were  preferable  to  the 
former,  in  antiquity  and  number.  Nor  do  I  think  this  method 
of  procedure  would  appear  wanting  in  force  and  bearing ;  but  I 
will  take  a  milder  course,  and  will  review  in  their  order  ihe 
value  of  the  proofs  adduced.  First  of  all  then,  I  take  leave  to 
deny  that  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  Hermes  on  this 
point ;  for  the  books  extant  under  his  name  are  rejected  as  spu- 
rious by  the  most  competent  judges,  and  if  they  have  any  part  of 
the  genuine  Egyptian  doctrine  (which  is  however  very  doubtful) 
they  are  at  the  same  time  corrupted  by  numy  tokens  of  fraud 
and  deception,  so  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  teU  what  part  of 
them  is  really  Egyptian.^  But  let  us  also  pass  by  this  consider- 
ation, and  come  more  closely  to  the  point.  What,  after  all,  does 
this  **  thrice-great"  Hermes  say,  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  he 
taught  the  Egyptians  the  doctrine  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing  ? 
Nothing  but  wnat  we  shall  presently  hear  also  taught  by  Jam- 

'  Livius  Galantes,  Ck>mparatio  Tbeologie  Platonica^  p.  237.  238. 
'•  Physice  Vetus  et  Vera,  cap.  12.  p.  198. 
*  See  Cudworth*!  Intellectual  System. 
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bUchuSy  and  what  was  approved  of  by  almost  all  the  sect  of  the 
later  Platonists;  that  im  universe  was  an  eternal  efflux  from  the 
Deitj^  and  that  all  things  therefore  are  God.'    Away  with  the 
advocate  of  so  absurd  a  sentimentl  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
even  worse  than  the  opinion  which  supposes  die  addition  to  the 
Deity  of  an  eternal  matter.     ISie  •^Fhvsiology  of  the  Ij^}^ 
tians,"  which  Dickinson  calk  in  to  his  aid,  is  a  narrative  of  the 
origin  of  all  thines,  which  (as  appears  from  Dickinson's^  own 
words^)  has  been  IdPt  to  us  by  Du>d<Mru8  Siculus ;  for  this  has 
usually  been  conndered  by  l^tn^d  men  to  be  a  *^  Physiology  of 
the  Egyptians,"  though  it  is  not  called  so  by  Diodorus,  nor  does 
Eusebius,  by  whom  it  is  also  quoted,*  attribute  it  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, but  to  the  Greeks.     However  this  may  be^  it  shows  a 
great  want  either  of  dibcamment  or  impartiality,  to  suppose  that 
the  authors  of  ihi»  svstem  of  cosmogony  ascrioe  a  b^uming  to 
matter.     Let  impartol  judges  peruse  die  following  words  of 
Diodorus,  and  say  how  far  the  ancient  Egyptians^  if  indeed  they 
were  the  authors  of  this  philosophy,  can  claim  any  credit  from 
them :  O!  il  ytvvrirbv  Ka\  i^Ooprav  tlvat  vofitaevTBCy  2^i|<niv  6/tio(iiic 
mivoig  rove  av$pww€vc  rvx^iv  rijc  wpwrrpQ  y€vi<rHi>^  wpta^iivoi^ 
YpovoiQ*  Kori  yap  rriv  l£  i^X^^  ^*^^  SXwv  a6ffr«aev,  fitav  ^X^cv 
leia¥  oipav6v  r«  ical  ynv,  fiifnyfdvtiQ  oirwir  rftc  ^fcfwc*  M^ru  Si 
rmnra  Siaaravratv'  rCtv  uwfiurwif  air    aXkiikbPV,  rov  fjAv  K6<rp,09 
ircpcXajSecv  hiraaav  ti)v  i>pwfUv7iv  iv  ovn^  aipTa^iVf  "  Those  who 
supposed  the  universe  to  be  produced  and  incorruptible  &lflO 
said  that  the  generation  of  mankind  took  place  at  a  certain  spe* 
dfic  time ;  for  when  at  the  begimdng  the  union  of  all  thii^  took 
place,  heaven  and  earth  had  but  one  form,  their  natures  beiug 
commingled  together;  but  afterwards  upon  a  separation  of  the 
bodies  from  each  other,  the  universe  assumed  the  order  which  is 
now  seen  in  it,"    Here  indeed  a  certain  apxAi  a  banning,  is 
attributed  to  the  union  of  all  things ;  whence  it  is  apparent  that 
the  former  advocates  of  this  system  did  not  conuder  tJie  universe 
to  be  eternal ;  but  I  see  no  evidence  of  a  belief  that  matter,  like 
the  universe,  had  a  banning.     To  this  may  be  added  the  more 
important  consideration,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Deity 
in  this  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  universe;  which  has 
already  induced  some  learned  men  to  suspect  that  the  authors  of 
this  philosophy  are  to  be  chseed  among  those  who  have  not. 
feared  to  ascribe  the  ori^n  of  the  universe  to  natural  causes  and 
the  fortuitous  motion  ot  matter.*    I  have  lighted  upon  two  pas- 
sages in  Jamblichus,  which  have  reference  to  the  matter  in  haikL 

»  See  Cud  worth.  •  Bibliothcca  Hirtor.  Ifli.  1.  p.  7.  8. 

*  PraepftTBtio  ETangelica,  lib.  1.  cap.  7.  p.  19. 

*  This  was  the  opinion  of  Euaebius,  Prep.  Evan.  cap.  7.  p.  21.  with  whom  many 
moderns  have  agreed.  See  SentimenU  des  Philoeopbes  ear  TOrigine  du  Monde, 
p.  56. 
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Porphyry,  in  his  epistle  to  Anebo,  an  E^ptian  priest,  had  in- 
quired, among  other  questions,  what  the  Egyptians  thought  of 
matter,  whether  they  considered  it  to  be  eternal,  or  produced 
and  created  ?  Ei  ayhvnrov  &Xi|v,  ri  ytwnrfiv.     To  this  question 
Jamblichus  replies  in  these  words  :^  hfXiiy  Si  irapir/aYcv  6  Oc^c 
air6   riic    ovaerfniToc    iwo<T\i<rdtl<Tiic    AXrfTijroc,    i?v    wapaXafiitv 
&  Si^ovpY^C    K^Tuctiv    ovuaVf  rac  airXac  ica)   atraOiic    a^/pac 
air'  avr^c  iSif/iMofipyiiaf,    t4   Si    inxarov  airni^,   tic  'ra  yawnri 
Kol    ^Oapra    niifjiara   Siactfa/in^,  ^  **  Orod   produceth   matter   by 
dividmg  materiality  firom  essentiality;   which   [matter]  being 
Tital,  the  Creator  taking,  formed  from  it  simple  and  incorruptible 
spheres,  and  the  last  part  of  it  he  arranged  into  generated  and 
corruptible  bodies."    The  meaning  of  the  following  passage  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  former,  though  it  is  not  expressed  with 
equal  force  and  perspicuity  :^  Mti  Sfi  nc  ^avfioZiTw  iAv  ical  &Xi|v 
Ttva  Kadapav  ica)   ^ccav  dvai  Xlfyo/uv'  awh  yap  rov  irarpoc  ical 
Siifuovfrfov  rCfV  ftXci»v  Koi  avrri  yBvofUvii,  rriv  rcXci((ri|ra  lavr^c 
lircr^Sciav  dicnirat  ir/o&c   ^tiv   viroSox^v,    **  Nor  let   any  one 
wonder  if  we  also  say  that  some  matter  is  pure  and  divine ;  for 
it  also  being  produced  by  the  Father  and  Ureator  of  all  things, 
possesses  a  perfection  of  its  own,  necessary  for  the  reception  of 
the  gods."     Shall  these  passages  then  induce  us  to  say  that  the 
Egyptians  thought  matter  to  be  the  work  of  the  Deity  ?    They 
wear,  I  will  admit,  an  aspect  not  unadapted  to  persuade  the  un- 
wary ;  but  I  will  endeayour  to  prove  tne  contrary  of  this,  and 
to  show  that  Jamblidius  is  not  better  than  the  rest,  who  have 
been  already  seen  entirely  to  differ  firom  Christian  doctrine  on 
the  origin  of  nature. 

In  the  first  place,  Jamblichus  was  a  man  of  a  vain  and  corrupt 
mind,  and  not  at  all  a  proper  authority  from  which  to  learn  the 
doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  His  time  fell 
at  an  epoch  when  the  ancient  philosophy  of  Hertnes  had  already 
perished,  and  had  from  various  causes  become  obliterated ;  and 
even  if  this  philosophy  had  still  been  in  existence,  a  Platonist 
could  not  be  considered  a  iust  and  proper  interpreter  of  it ;  for 
this  sect  never  endeavoured  simply  to  ascertain  what  the  ancients 
really  thought,  but  rather  sought  with  all  their  might  to  pervert 
the  opinions  of  antiquity  in  oraer  to  make  these  appear  to  agtee 
with  their  own.  This  was  the  case  with  Jamblichus.  I  would 
therefore  allow  that  there  are  some  fraements  of  Egyptian  phi- 
losophy in  his  works,  such  as  it  existed  in  his  own  time  among 
some  of  the  priests ;  but  one  must  be  very  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  Platonism  not  to  perceive  that  these  are  very  much 
corrupted,  and  accommodated  to  the  opinions  and  genius  of  the 

^  *  De  Mjiteriis  iGgypCionuD,  teet.  8.  cap.  159. 

^  Sect  5.  cap.  23.  p.  138.  ^ 
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sect  to  which  Jamblichus  belonged,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
are  entirely  deprived  of  their  native  force  lyid  power,  and  ex- 

gmnded  in  a  method  contrary  to  the  intention  of  their  authors, 
ut  let  us  pass  by  these  considerations,  and  have  a  higher  opinion 
of  this  teacher  of  Egyptian  philosophy  than  he  d^rves ;  vet 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  prove  from  these  passages  of  his,  that 
the  Egyptians  had  the  same  ideas  of  matter  as  the  Christians. 
Matter  is  said  W  him  to  have  been  produced  by  Grod ;  and  then 
he  asserts  that  m>m  matter  all  things  were  created  also  by  the 
]>eity.     The  matter  here  spoken  of  is  not  however  all  of  one 
kind ;  but  is  divided  into  the  grosser  and  the  more  subtle ;  frooi 
the  more  subtle  and  ethereal  God  made  the  stars,  and  from  the 
grosser  and  heavier  the  other  bodies.     This  is  well  enough  so 
rar  as  words  go ;  but  it  will  be  found  very  much  otherwise,  if 
their  meaning  and  import  be  inquired  into.     If  it  be  first  de- 
manded, how  and  in  what  manner  did  God  produce  matter, 
JamblicJius  will  reply,  that  ^*  Gt>d,  when  he  produced  matter 
separated  materiality  from  essentiality."    Who  can  explain  what 
this  means?     They  certainly  intend  that  God  educ^  matter 
from  his  own  essence  and  interior  nature ;  or  that  he  separated 
and  secreted  matter  from  his  own  nature.     Jamblichus  is  there- 
fore to  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  those  who  considered 
matter  as  part  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  held  that  it  had  at  some 
former  period  emanated  from  the  Deity ;®  a  doctrine  which  is 
obviously  very  different  from  that  of  Christianity.  For  what  was 
always  in  the  Deity  was  not  created  out  of  nothing;  but  already 
had  an  existence  before  it  flowed  from  the  Deity,  and  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  Divine  nature,  though  in  another  form  and  in  a 
different  mode  and  aspect ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  of  little 
consequence  whether   matter  be  supposed  to  have   eternally 
existed  within  the  Deity,  or  externally  to  the  Divine  nature.     I 
am  not  unaware  that  a  large  number  of  ancients  and  modems 
might  be  produced,  who  have  adopted  this  view  of  creation,  and 
yet  have  not  thought  that  by  so  doing  they  did  violence  to 
Christian  doctrine ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  ^ow  that  even  in 
Augustine's  time  this  doctrine  was  publicly  proscribed,  and 
cannot  be  embraced  excepting  by  those  who  are  more  attached 
to  freaks  of  ingenuity  than  to  Christian  simplicity,  and  who  do 
not  object,  in  order  to  escape  some  difficulties,  to  accept  of 
opinions  at  once  portentous  and  wicked.^    But  let  us  proceed 
to  inquire  from  Jamblichus,  with  whom  alone  we  have  nere  to 
do,  wnether  he  supposed  that  matter  emanated  firom  the  Deity 

*  Tbit  opinion  k  piofeifed  1^  Jamblidiiii,  lect  1.  cap.  9.  p.  15.  Td  ^  Irl  )^  iv 
role  wXnoAfMoi  T&v  ^cdy  (xoi^a  t6  %lv«u,  **  Temstrial  things  hafo  their  being 
fiom  the  nilnew  of  the  godt." 

*  See  the  late  Abraham  Uinckelmann'tDetectioFundamenti  Boehmiani,  p.  69,  fto.» 
where  thia  opinion  is  expresslj  refuted. 
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from  all  eternity,  or  whether  he  thought  that  this  occurred  at  a 
definite  time ;  and  the  falsity  of  the  opinion  which  he  ascribed 
to  the  Egyptians  will  be  more  clearly  apparent.  His  own  words 
seem  to  ravour  the  latter  opinion;  but  it  is  necessary  to  be 
careful  in  trusting  the  words  of  a  Platonist,  which  often  have 
concealed  a  very  different  meaning  from  what  they  seem  at  first 
to  bear.  Philosophers  of  this  description  are  accustomed  very 
often  to  speak  of  God  previously  to  creation  with  such  mag- 
nificent phrases,  and  to  speak  in  such  a  way  respecting  creation, 
as  to  make  it  appear  as  if  it  happened  at  a  certain  definite  time, 
and  had  been  spontaneously  undertaken  by  the  Deity.  Bat 
when  they  do  thu  they  sustain  the  character  of  metaphysicians, 
and  understand  a  stale  of  reason  or  mental  abstractionj  to  speak 
scholastically ;  that  is,  they  conceive  of  Grod,  the  universe,  and 
creation  absolutely ^  abstraetedlyy  and  without  any  determination  ; 
and  when  thev  lose  sight  of  this  abstract  idea,  they  hold  that 
the  universe,  like  the  Deity,  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  never 
emanated  from  his  nature.  The  same  must  be  said  of  Jam- 
blichus,  who,  like  the  other  Flatonists,  held  that  the  universe 
was  eternal,  and  had  from  infinite  ages  emanated  from  the 
Divine  nature ;  so  that  when  he  here  says  that  God  had  taken 
matter,  and  had  from  it  formed  other  things,  he  r^ards  God, 
matter,  and  creation,  in  an  abstract  point  of  view,  and  speaks 
after  tiie  manner  of  metaphysicians,  when  they  separate  tm»- 
versalSf  as  thev  call  them,  from  the  things  in  which  they  inhere, 
and  treat  of  them  in  a  separate  aspect.  And  indeed  it  was  more 
oonsistent  for  Jamblichus  to  use  a  degree  of  license  in  the  ex- 
planation of  these  matters,  than  it  was  for  the  other  Flatonists : 
since  he  believed  that  a  j^osopher  might,  in  his  instructions, 
for  the. sake  of  more  easily  informing  the  ignorant,  assume  that 
the  universe  had  its  beginning  in  time,  whereas  in  reality  it  had 
no  beginning.  The  emperor  Julian  has  alluded  to  this  opinion 
of  his  with  an  expression  of  disapprobation :  *^  07Sa  /icv,  says  he, 
ical  nXarcuva  riv  fiiyav  ical  fikra  rovrov  av^a  roic  'XP^voi^  fxlv, 
oiri  /ii)v  4^6<TH  KOTaSUartpov,  rhv  XaXiefSca  ^t)/il  rhv  ^lafifiXlx^v 
....  a\piQ  vwoOiffiioc  rt^  yavvrtrt^  vpo<rxpu>fAivovg  ical  olov^ 
XpoviKfiv  Tiva  rfjv  irotii<yiv  vworiOifxivovgj  Iva  rh  fJL^iOog  twv  irap' 
avrov  yivofdwav  tpytav  Iwivoti^ftth  *^  I  know  that  tne  great  Plato, 
and  another,  who  was  second  to  him  in  time  but  not  m  genius,  I 
mean  Jamblichus  the  Chdcidian  ....  hypothetically  considered 
the  universe  as  produced,  and  suppose  a  certain  creation  in  time, 
in  order  that  the  greatness  of  the  things  made  by  him  may  be 
understood.^  The  emperor  adds  that  this  opinion  did  not  appear 
to  him  free  from  danger.  These  things  considered,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  Jamblichus  and  the  Egyptians,  whose  senti- 

><^  OrRt.4»  ia  SoIe:Tiy  p.  146. 
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ments,  he  says,  agreed  with  his  own,  were  very  far  removed  from 
the  Christian  doctrine  respecting  the  origin  of  the  universe. 
For  this  author,  if  we  look  only  at  Im  words,  and  strip  off  tdl 
disguises,  will  be  found  to  have  taught,  that  Grod  is  one  and  all 
things,  for  that  matter,  of  which  all  things  consist,  emanated 
from  all  eternity  from  the  Divine  nature,  and  diffused  itself  into 
the  whole  universe ;  so  that  whatever  exists  is  part  and  portion  of 
God.  But  scarcely  any  doctrine  can  be  more  injurious  towards 
the  Almighty  than  this,  or  more  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  atheism.  Hence  also  Proclus,  who  is  well  known  to 
have  been  a  most  strenuous  defender  of  the  eternity  of  the  uni- 
Terse,  quotes  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  passages  of  Jam- 
blichus,  and  intimates  that  it  favours  his  own  views.^  And  the 
same  was  the  case  with  Bessarion,  the  chief  of  that  Platonic 
sect  which  formerly  pervaded  part  of  Italv ;  who^  while  £Eur  from 
denying  that  all  the  Platonists  asserted  the  eternity  of  the 
universe,  thought  at  the  same  time  that  these  expressions  of 
Jamblichus  or  Hermes  are  not  at  all  opposed  to  this  opinion. 
^*6od  the  Creator,''  says  he,*  ''also  produces  matter,  and  so 
imparts  to  it  being  as  to  be  ins^)arable  from  form.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Plato,  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Amelius,  Jamblichus, 
Syrianus,  Proclus,  and  all  who  followed  the  doctrine  of  Plata 
Jamblichus  also  informs  us  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  Hermes 
Trism^istus;  since  he  asserts  that  Hermes  held  that  matter  was 
product  from  substance."  How  these  words  are  to  be  under- 
stood is  plainly  apparent  from  the  whole  chapter  whence  the 
words  are  taken ;  and  particularly  from  the  following  expressions : 
''  That  eternal  Being  which  comprehends  within  itself  at  once 
all  infinitude  of  entity,  such  as  Plato  supposed  God  to  be,  is 
different  from  that  eternal  being  which  possesses  its  own  essence, 
not  absolutely,  but  ccmnected  with  th«  flux  of  generation,  and 
acquires  from  elsewhere  the  possibility  of  being  perpetual;  such 
as  in  Plato's  opinion  the  universe  is."  This  distinction  of 
eternities  will  be  explained  further  on,  when  we  come  to  the 
younger  Platonists. 

XXII.  From  the  Egyptians  I  proceed  to  the  Chinese,  whom 
learned  men  have,  by  a  very  probable  conjecture,  su^ect^  to  be 
the  root-stock  o£  the  Egyptians.  This  nation  bears  in  general  a 
very  bad  character ;  for  the  mass  of  the  common  people  are  sup- 
posed to  be  slaves  to  the  grossest  superstitions ;  and  the  literati, 
as  they  are  caUed,  are  considered  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  God, 
and  destitute  of  all  reli^on.  But  there  are  some  writers  who 
contend  that  the  ancient  Chinese,  before  the  impieties  of  the 
Hindoos  and  other  nations  had  crept  into  the  empire,  had  very 

^  Comment,  in  Timaum  Platonia,  Ub,  2.  p.  117. 
3  In  Calumniatorem  Platonis,  Vh.  %  cap.  5. 
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different  views,  and  were  at  no  great  distance  from  tme  religion 
and  sound  wisdom ;  and  the  testimonies  in  favour  of  this,  adduced 
by  them  out  of  Chinese  books  and  other  writings,  are  not 
unworthy  of  notice.  Those  who  wish  to  know  more  on  this 
point,  mav  consult  Athanasius  Elircher,'  the  Jesuit  editors 
of  Confucius,*  M.  V.  La  Croze,*  and  T.  S.  Bayer,^  the  most 
recent  writer  on  this  subject,  a  very  famous  author,  exceedingly 
learned  in  oriental  languages  and  history,  and  professor  in  the 
university  of  Petersburg.  On  the  general  subject,  Leibnitz's 
Epistles  may  be  consulted,  voL  11.  p.  441;  and  respecting  the 
opinions  of  the  modem  Chinese,  Loneobardus,  L  c.  pp.  197,  329. 
It  is  also  said  that  some  remains  of  this  ffolden  age  are  still  not 
wanting  in  this  populous  nation:  but  that  there  are  still  worthy  and 
honest  mdividuals,  who  abhor  the  novel  and  nefarious  religion  of 
the  rest  of  the  people.  These  therefore  have  been  thought  by 
some  eminent  authors  to  have  had  such  iust  ideas  respecting  tl^ 
origin  of  all  things  and  the  creation  of  the  universe  as  not  to  be 
at  all  unworthy  of  being  ranked  in  this  respect  with  the 
Christian  believers  in  a  Divine  revelation.  Of  tnis  opinion  are 
the  authors  of  the  Universal  ^History,  who  think  that  this  better 
portion  of  the  Chinese  people  teach  that  there  is  a  Gk>d,  the 
supreme  Buler  of  heaven  and  earth,  governing  and  wisely 
managing  all  things,  who  created  all  that  is  substantial  and 
consists  of  matter;  that  chaos  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  occult  or 
imperfect,  which  they  call  Yin;  and  the  other  plain  or  perfect, 
which  they  term  Vanff  ;7  that  these  two  principles  parted  a^dn 
into  other  two,  these  again  into  four,  the  tour  into  eight,  and  so 
on  to  many  more,  the  first  ratio  of  the  division  being  alwavs  pre- 
served.® if  this  be  indeed  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Chinese, 
and  of  those  among  the  modem  nation  who  excel  the  rest  in 
wisdom,  I  do  not  tmnk  we  shall  find  in  China  any  with  whom 
we  may  form  an  alliance  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
universe.  '^^7  affirm  that  God  produced  all  things  out  oi 
Chaos,  or  Tay  Ate,a8  they  call  it ;  and  that  Chaos  is  not  all  of  one 
kind,  but  by  its  various  admixtures  had  produced  the  universe* 
But  whence  was  Chaos?  Was  it  made  by  Gt>d ?  Did  it  exist 
within  the  Deity  from  all  eternity,  or  externally  to  Grod  ?  The 
Chinese  philosophers  are  silent  on  this  point,  and  I  fear  that 
this  silence  will  condemn  their  cause,  and  show  that  they  thought 

'  Chins  lUuftmta,  fiait  3.  p.  129.  &c. 

^  DecIaratio^ProcnDialiB,  part  1.  aect.  1.  p.  54.  &c. 

*  Uistoire  du  Chriatiaoinne  des  Indes,  Ime  6.  p.  440. 

•  Commeotarii  Onginom  Sinicamm,  MOt  S.  &c  p.  269.  &c  torn.  2.  of  the  Maaenm 
Sinicum,  Petenbarg,  1730,  Stow 

^  Some  have  it  Yam, 

'  Sentiments  des  Pbiloaophes  siur  l*Origine  et  la  Creation  da  Monde,  p.  153.  See 
also  the  Jesuit  editors  of  Confticius,  who  have  given  a  oopper-phite  illustrative  of  this 
doctrine,  Declaratio  Prooemialis,  part  1.  sect.  7.  p.  42. 
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Chaos  to  be  equallj  eternal  with  the  Deity  himself.  Those  who 
think  that  Grod  created  all  thin^  out  of  Chaos,  and  do  not>  add 
the  source  whence  Chaos  was  derived,  may  well  be  ranked  with 
Ovid  and  other  ancient  poets,  who  say  the  Deity,  as  a  superior 
nature,  divided  and  compounded, 

Non  bene  junctarum  diacordia  semina  renun  : 

but  not  with  the  Christians,  who  think  that  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  at  all  in  existence  previously  to  the  creation  of  matter 
and  the  universe  by  the  Deity.  However,  the  learned  authors 
of  the  Universal  History  do  not  seem  to  have  followed  the  best 
authorities,  but  rather  to  have  confounded  together  the  ancient 
and  the  modem  philosophy  of  the  Chinese.  Let  us  therefore  take, 
for  our  guides  those  who  have  treated  this  question  with  more 
accuracy,  so  that  the  truth  mav  become  more  clearly  apparent. 
The  modem  philosophers  of  China  call  the  first  principle  of  all 
things  Toy  Kte;  and  though  they  speak  respecting  this  in  mag- 
niloquent phrases,  yet  even  the  Jesuits  themselves  confess  that  by 
this  term  "they  merely  mean  primary  matter;*^  nor  do  they 
deny  that  **  it  can  be  plainly  perceived  from  these  philosophers' 
method  of  speech,  that  they  acknowledge  a  certain  kind  of  ante- 
cedent eternity  of  thin^  arising  and  setting,  in  that  numerous 
cycle  of  years,  infinitely  repeated,  which  they  assign  to  our 
world."  Those  who  entertain  such  absurd  sentiments  ought 
rather  to  be  classed  with  profane  and  atheistical  persons,  than  to 
be  ranked  among  the  lovers  of  wisdom;  and  this  even  the 
Jesuits  admit.  **  For,"  say  they,  **  when  they  copiously,  but  very 
intricately  and  confiisedljr,  treat  of  their  Ly  and  Tay  Kie,  they 
seem  by  de^ees  to  glide  into  atheism ;  since  they  exclude  every 
supematund  efficient  principle;  and  though  they  sometimes 
seem  to  abstract  themselves  m>m  sense  and  matter,  yet  in  reality 
they  continue  in  material  ideas."  All  who  are  accurately  skilled 
in  Chinese  literature  agree  in  this  opinion;  even  those  who 
attribute  more  to  this  people  than  to  almost  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  question  therefore  is  settled,  as  regards  the 
piety  of  those  who  seem  at  the  present  day  to  have  in  China  the 
greatest  regard  for  wisdom.  But  some  eminent  authors  deny 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  Chinese  held  similar  sentiments ;  and 
think  that,  previously  to  the  coming  of  some  foreign  philosophers, 
principally  Hindoos,  so  pernicious  a  doctrine  was  scarcely  heard 
of  in  this  nation.  Let  us  listen  to  what  is  said  by  that  great 
man,  himself  a  host,  T.  S.  Baver,  who  says  :*<*  **  There  are  some 
among  the  Chinese,  who  in  their  writings  lay  down  a  principle 

•  Procemialis  Declaratio  ad  Confudam,  part  2.  sect.  1.  pp.  56.  67. 
^^  Commentarii  Onginum  Sinicarum,  sect  3.  p.  272.  torn.  2.  Musei  Sinid.   See  also 
what  is  said  by  the  Jesuits,  obi  supra,  p.  59.  who  go  into  this  matter  more  in  detaiL    . 
VOL.  III.  O 
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of  all  thin^  different  from  this, — Tay  Kic  Bat  since  these 
words  signify  a  great  termination  or  pole,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
evident  that  all  this  has  proceeded  from  some  philosophical 
ratiodnation,  which  spurns  the  ancient  faith  of  their  anoestora* 
For  what  is  now  the  opinion  of  the  Brahmins  prevailed  also 
1700  years  ago  among  the  Chinese,  that  a  perpetual  succession  of 
worlds  exist^  for  infinite  ages  before  our  time ;  so  that  some 
arose  out  of  others,  and  that  the  present  also,  as  it  proceeded 
from  its  predecessor,  so  when  its  cycle  is  accomplished  it  will 
terminate,  and  leave  behind  the  germ  of  another."  Let  us  take 
it  for  granted  that  these  statements  are  correct ;  for  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  refuse  to  credit  those  who  are  well  skiUed 
in  Chinese  literature,  and  have  studied  with  great  diligence  the 
ancient  writings  of  that  people,  particularly  when  no  suspicion 
can  possiblv  attach  to  them  of  any  sinister  design.  It  remains^ 
therefore,  for  us  to  inquire  how  the  first  philosophers  amone  the 
Chinese  reasoned  respecting  the  origin  of  things.  The  ti^uit 
editors  of  Confucius  say  that  they  attributed  a  beginning  to 
every  thing.  **  In  which,"  say  they,*  "  they  [the  modem  phi- 
losophers] are  at  variance  with  the  common  consent  of  Chinese 
antiquity,  which,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  its  traditions, 
assigned  a  beginning  to  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  first  man  and 
woman,  with  such  a  nicety,  as  even  unhesitatinglv  to  state  the 
hour  in  which  they  began  to  exist."  Bayer  is  ratner  more  in- 
dustrious on  this  point  He  has  observed  out  of  the  treatise 
Siao-uWun  [Seaou-heo — Davis]  or  "  The  Instruction  of  Youth," 
which  the  Chinese  masters  are  accustomed  to  explain  to  the 
children,  that  the  ancient  Bages  of  this  nation  called  the  principle 
of  all  things  Tay-ku,  and  slao  Puen-ktu  [Pa-kua?]*  This  Tay^ku, 
though  some  incorrectly  think  it  to  be  the  name  of  a  very 
ancient  king,  he  ^contends,  in  accordance  with  Christian  Men- 
eelius,  is  a  vast  eternity  existing  before  the  commencement  of  the 
universe.  "  The  Chinese,"  says  he,  **  have  received  from  their 
ancestors  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  a  vast  eternity  before 
the  beginnings  of  things,  which  they  concisely  call  Tay-ku^ 
extreme  antiquity,  or  Ptten-ku,  prime  antiquity."  From  these 
premises  and  explEmations  he  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  opinion  of 
the  founders  of  the  Chinese  nation  respecting  the  origin  of 
nature,  in  the  following  terms  :*  "  Those  ancient  men  had  heard 
nothing  of  an  eternal  vicissitude  of  worlds  and  things ;  for  they 
thought  that  this  Tay-ky^  which  had  preceded  the  origin  of  the 
heaven  and  of  the  earth,  contained  a  tranquil  and  quiet  chaos  of 
all  things,  until  by  a  certain  impulse  it  put  on  motion  and  form : 
which  opinion,  rightly  interpreted,  does  not  differ  greatly  from 

1  Ubi  inpra,  p.  56. 

•  Commentarii  OrigiBum  Sinicarum,  sect.  8.  pp.  269.  270.  271. 

»  Ubi  wpra,  p.  272. 
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the  sacred  faith  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  Moses."  This  learned 
man  seems  to  proceed  even  further  than  this,  and  endeavours 
to  prove  that  the  primitive  Chinese  entertained  the  same 
opinion  as  the  Phoenicians,  Thales,  and  others,  are  said  to 
have  held :  *'  that  from  water,  as  the  material,  the  forms  of  all 
things  were  produced.**^  Let  all  this  be  taken  for  granted ;  for 
who  would  dare,  without  evidence,  to  accuse  of  falsehood  learned 
men  who  have  spent  a  great  part  of  their  lives  in  the  ezamina^ 
tion  of  Chinese  learning?  Yet  I  am  not  thus  induced  to 
believe  that  the  early  Chinese  understood  and  believed  the 
doctrine  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing.  The  ancient  sages  of 
China  assigned  indeed  a  beginning  to  the  universe  and  to  the 
human  race ;  thev  taught  that  eternity  contained  a  tranquil  and 
quiet  chaos  of  things,  until  being  acted  upon  by  the  Deity  it 
acquired  the  form  which  at  present  it  wears.  But  these  are 
rather  the  sentiments  of  men  who  join  with  the  Deity  an 
eternity  of  matter,  than  of  those  who  contend  that  nothing  was 
in  existence  before  the  universe  was  made  by  God.  For  if 
eternity  embraced  and  contained  within  its  bosom  a  tranquil  and 
quiet  chaos,  there  must  have  been  from  all  eternitv  a  rude  and 
undigested  mass  of  matter,  which  afterwards  submitted  itself  to 
the  disposing  and  formative  hand  of  God.  Therefore,  the 
learned  men  from  whom  these  statements  are  derived,  do  not 
dare  to  say  that  the  ancient  Chinese  were  altogether  sound  upon 
this  point.  The  Jesuits,  by  the  use  of  the  qualifying  expression, 
'*  at  least,"  evidently  show  that  they  did  not  venture  to  clear 
them  of  all  suspicion,  and  that  nothing  was  clearly  ascertainable 
from  their  ancient  books,  except  that  they  had  more  reason  and 
truth  than  to  believe  in  the  eternity  of  the  universe.  The 
learned  Bayer  only  says  that  the  opinions  he  ascribes  to  the 
ancient  Chinese  in  some  measure  approached  to  Christian  truth, 
especially  if  a  favourable  interpretation  were  put  upon  them; 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  there  was  not  a  little 
difference  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Christians  and  those 
of  the  ancient  Chinese  respecting  the  origin  of  the  imiverse. 
Therefore,  even  if  we  shoula  grant  that  the  modem  philosophy 
of  the  Chinese  has  considerably  departed  from  the  ancient 
form,  and  has  become  wonderfully  corrupt;  yet  still  more 
weighty  testimonies  are  required,  before  we  can  agree  that  the 
early  Chinese  believed  that  God  was  the  only  parent  and  •  author 
of  all  things  that  exist 

XXIII.  From  the  Chinese,  I  proceed  to  the  Japanese  and 
Hindoos.     As  regards  the  former,  Ludovic  Frees  relates*  that 

«  Sect  4.  p.  274.  &c. 

*  In  a  letter  in  the  Portuguese  language,  dated  from  Japan  in  the  year  1565^  quoted 
by  Athanashu  Kircher,  China  lUuitrata,  part  8.  tap.  2.  p.  142.  The  Portuguese  original 
runs  as  follows : — Que  antes  desto  mundo  ceos  e  terra,  serem  creados  o  Fombum  semper 
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some  of  thid  nation  are  wiser  and  better  than  the  rest,  and  hold 
sentiments  widely  different  from  those  of  the  common  people 
respecting  their  deity  Amida.  For  they  were  persuaded  that 
this  god  existed  prior  to  the  formation  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
that  he  would  be  eternal;  that  all  things  were  made  and  framed 
by  him;  that  his  nature  or  essence  was  diffused  throughout 
heaven  and  earth ;  that  it  even  extended  far  beyond  both  these ; 
and  lastly,  that  all  things  were  governed  and  preserved  by  his 
providence.  Some  there  are  who  think  these  particulars  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  among  the  Japanese  there  were  not  wanting 
the  advocates  of  .a  creation  out  of  nothing.  But  I  think  the 
matter  is  not  yet  quite  so  plain,  and  demands  a  little  further 
consideration.  Let  it  be  granted  that  Froes  correctly  under- 
stood the  sentiments  of  the  Japanese  with  whom  he  conversed, 
and  did  not  inadvertently  accommodate  their  words  to  Christian 
doctrine;  a  thing,  however,  that  is  very  often  done  by  those 
who  examine  into  the  religion  and  customs  of  foreign  nations. 
The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  his  words  is,  thsLt 
this  sect  did  not  accede  to  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the 
universe ;  for  those  who  hold  that  the  Deity  formed  sSl  things 
out  of  eternal  matter,  would  not  hesitate  to  profess  and  approve  the 
sentiments  they  held  respecting  creation.  A  comparison  of  the 
Timaeus  of  Plato  with  this  opinion  will  show  the  intimate 
alliance  between  the  two.  But  I  fear  that  Frees,  mbled  by 
a  similitude  and  congruity  of  expression,  has  fallen  into  error 
on  this  point,  and  has  attributed  to  this  description  of  persons  a 
more  correct  sentiment  than  is  just  For  Engelbert  Ksempfer, 
who  has  very  lately  inquired  into  the  sects,  religion,  and 
opinions  of  the  Japanese,  with  greater  sagacity  than  any  pre- 
ceding author,  has  met  with  nothing  in  the  whole  nation, 
but  ignorance  and  impiety ;  and  never  met  with  persons  of 
such  correct  sentiments,  though  he  had  diligently  perused 
their  sacred  writings  and  the  books  of  particular  sects,  and 
had  conversed  with  the  mystagogues  of  all  religions.  Three 
principal  sects  are  in  existence  amongst  the  Japanese.  The 
first  called  Sintos,  is  the  most  ancient,  and  seems  to  have 
been  originated  and  matured  in  the  island  itself.  The  second 
is  called  Budsdoy  or  "the  religion  of  foreign  deities,"  and 
was  brought  to  the  Japanese  from  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
Asia.  It  does  not  seem  to  differ  from  Brahminism.  The  third 
is  that  of  the  philosophers,  and  is  called  SiutOy  that  is,  "  the  way 
of  the  wise."  This  is  easily  recognised  by  those  acquainted  with 
oriental  religions,  as  approaching  very  near  to  the  modem  doc- 
trine of  the  Chinese ;  nor  is  this  denied  by  its  followers,  who 
hold  ^Confucius  in  high  veneration,  and  venerate  their  ancestors 

foreenunca  tiTera  principio,  nem  havia  de  ter  fim,  e  qua  por  elle  foraon  creadastodas  as 
oonzas,  que  seu  eer  ettava  dentro  na  terra  e  nos  oeoa. 
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and  the  souls  of  their  deceased  parents,  after  the  maimer  of  the 
Chinese.     Those  called  Sintos  entertain  the  multitude  with  tides 
respecting  the  gods  and  their  exploits ;  but  studiously  conceal 
their  real  doctrine  respecting  the  origin  of  nature,  and  only  dis- 
doee  it  to  their  disciples  after«^a  terrmc  oath  that  they  will  noTcr 
discover  this  sublime  mystery  to  the  profane  and  stupid  multi- 
tude.     But  E^aempfer,  out  of  the  book  of  this  sect  which  is 
called  Odaiki,    brought  this    doctrine  to   light;    upon    which 
elucidation,  it  was  found  to  be  worthy  of  eternal  oblivion.     For 
this  senseless  sect  think  that  the  being  who  created  and  formed 
all  things  was  produced  out  of   eternal  chaos  or  matter,  and 
made  all  tilings  by  a  certun  fatal  necessity.     The  words  of  the 
book  I  have  above  mentioned,  and  in  which  all  this  sacred  doc- 
trine is  contained,  are  as  follow  :^   *^  In   the  beginning  of  the 
opening  of  all  things  a  chaos  floated,  as  fishes  swim  in  the  water 
for  pleasure.     Out  of  this  chaos  arose  a  thing  like  a  prickle, 
moveable  and  transformable.      This  thing  became  a  soul  or 
spirit,  and  this  spirit  is  called  ^Kunito  Kodatmo  Mxkotto^  "   There 
is,  I  think,  little  doubt  but  that  Froes  heard  one  of  this  sect 
describing  the  oripn  of  the  universe,  and  interpreted  his  words 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Moses,  who  is  well  known  to  have 
declared  that  the  Spirit  of,  the  Lord  moved  the  waters  when  the 
universe  was  created  by  God ;  whcoice  it  has  happened  that  he 
also   accommodated  the  other  doctrines  of  this  philosophy  to 
agree  with  the  tenets  of   Christianity.     Those  who  follow  the 
religion  called  Budsdo  by  the  Japanese,  seem  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  a  certain  eternal  succession  of  worlds,  such  as  the  Stoics 
formerly  professed,   and  many   of  the  Hindoos  imagine.     The 
Siodosju,  or  philosophers,  entertain  such  improper  sentiments 
respecting  all  reli^ous  truth,  that  we  shall  not  l^  far  wrong  in 
classing  diem  among  Atheists.     Most  of  them  worship  no  god 
except  a  kind  of  soul  of  the  universe^  which  they  think  pervades 
all  things,  and  acts  only  by  fatality  and  necessity.      Some, 
though  they  admit  of  a  soul  as  distinct  from  body,  yet  deny  that 
it  is  the  parent  of  all  things,  and  are  even  so  senseless  as  to  think 
that  this  soul,  which  they  think  rules  and  governs  all  things,  was 
generated  and  produced  from  the  conjunction  of  the  heaven  and 
earth,  or  Yin  and  Yo.^     Both  kinds  think  the  world  to  be 
eternal,  and  that  men  and  animals  were  produced  by  the  power 
of  heaven,  and  of  the  five  terrestrial  elements.® 

XXIV.  In  inquiring  into  the  religion  and  opinions  of  the 
Hindoos  respecting  the  Deity  and  divine  things,  the  Hindoo  phi- 
losophers   are  prmcipally   to  be   understood,   who  are    called 

•  History  of  Japan,  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  p.  207. 
7  KaBinpfer's  History  of  Japan,  lib.  8.  cap,  7.  pp.  249.  260. 
"  Ubi  supra,  p.  250.  **  They  make  the  world  eternal,  and  suppose  men  and  animals 
to  haTe  been  produced  by  Yin  and  Yo,  the  heaven  and  the  fife  terrestrial  elements." 
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Brahmans  or  BrahminB,  and  who  have  enjoyed  a  hi^h  repntation 
for  wisdom  from  the  remotest  antiquity.     For  it  is  nmversallj 
admitted  by  all  that  have  visited  toat  country,  that  the  rest  of 
the  people  are  bm-ied  under  a  mass  of  senseless  fables  and  gross 
errors,  and  rarely  raise  their  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  abstract 
subjects.     And  therefore,  some  learned  men,  relying  upon  the 
narratives  of  some  travellers,  do  not  hesitate  to  reckon  these 
Brahmins  among  those  who  refer  the  origin  of  all  things  and  of 
matter  itself  to  one  God.     But  if  there  be  any  thing  doubtful^ 
obscure,  and  uncertain,  it  is  the  religion  of  the  Brahmios,  of 
which  there  are  almost  as  man^  opinions  as  there  are  authorities 
who  have  undertaken  to  explam  it ;  on  which  account  it  is  not 
dear  what  they  think,  or  what  they  ought  to  think,  respecting 
the    origin  of   the    universe.      Some  say  that  they  maintain 
an  eternal  series  of  successive  worlds,  and  that  the  modem 
Chinese  derived   this  doctrine  from  them  ;    an  opinion   that 
is  not  destitute  of  probability,  as  is  plain  from  what  M.  V, 
La    Croze  ^    has    related     respecting    the    great    number    of 
worlds  spoken  of  by  them.     Others  say  that  they  hold  creation 
to  have  been  nothing  else  than  an  amplification  of  the  Divine 
nature,  and  say  that  when   the  Deity  purposed  to  create  the 
universe,   he  drew  the  material  of    all  things  from  his  own 
essence,  just  as  a  spider  draws  its  web  from  its  body ;  whence 
it  follows  that  all  things  are  identical  with  the  Deity,  and  that 
whatever  exists  is  part  of  the  divine  nature.'®     A  similar  report 
makes  them  believe  that  the  Deity  himself  was  first  of  all  con- 
verted into  a  certain  kind  of  egg,  or  into  matter,  and  that  from 
this  egg,  or  rather  from  the  Deity,  emanated  heaven  and  earth, 
and  all  things.^     But  a  very  dififerent  account  is  given  out  of  the 
books  of  the  EUndoos,  by  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg,  who  is  well 
known  to  have   propagated   Christianity  among  them   in   our 
own  tkne  with  great  z^  and  considerable  success ;  for  he  savs 
that  when  the  sages  of  the  nation  are  questioned  respecting  the 
origin  of  nature,  they  produce  a  kind  of  genealogv  of  the  gods. 
They  say  that  the  first  of  all  this  imaginary  family  was  an  in- 
finitely powerful  being,  destitute  of  an^  l^nnin^  whom  they  call 
Barahara  Wastu;  this  being,  who  is  identical  with  the  supreme 
Deity,  is  said  to  have  generated  eternity;  from  eternity  was 
generated  Tschiweri^  the  most  powerful  god ;  from  this  god  was 
bom  the  goddess  Tshaddy ;  sne  a^n  produced  Putadi,  or  the 
elementary  and  sensible  world.*     Thus  these  triflers  proceed, 
and  string  together  an  endless  series  of  gods  and  things,  mutually 

*  Histoire  da  ChriBtianisme  des'Indes,  livre  6.  p.  467. 

*•  Francois  Bemier,  Voyage«  aux  Terres  du  Grand  Mogol,  torn.  2.  p.  164. 

*  La  Croie,  ubi  supm,  p.  46*2.  Sentimentt  des  Philosophet  sur  V  Origine  du  Monde, 
p.  150. 

*  Dor  KonigL  Danacfaen  Miwionariwi  Berichte  aua  OatindMO,  torn.  1.  pt  1.  p.  47. 
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prodaced  and  dependent  on  each  other,  until  after  a  long  train 
thev  oome  to  the  creation  of  man.  I  have  contented  mysdf 
with  giving  the  beginning  of  the  fable.  But  I  suspect  that  all 
this  is  but  a  development  of  the  opinion  which  makes  all  things 
to  have  flowed  from  the  divine  nature  itself,  for  they  say  that 
the  supreme  and  omnipotent  nature  is  the  source  whence  all 
things  have  emanated,  and  to  which  they  must  all  return ;  so 
that  their  meaning  is  obvious.  Another  form  of  Brahminism  is 
given  by  Abraham  Rc^r,^  whose  accuracy  and  diligence  are 
commended  by  all  who  have  had  occasion  to  give  their  attention 
to  Hindooism.  He  relates  that  the  Brahmins  worship  one 
supreme  Deity,  whom  they  call  Vishnu ;  that  this  Deity  was 
believed  by  them  to  have  produced  another  god  of  the  name  of 
Brahma,  previously  to  the  existence  of  aught  else ;  and  that 
when  a^ed  whence  this  Brahma  was  produced,  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  reply  that  the  god  was  made  from  a  flower  which 
8wam  in  the  unmense  abyss  before  the  creation  of  the  universe. 
They  add  that  Brahma  possessed  so  much  faith  and  virtue,  that 
the  supreme  Deity  imparted  to  him  the  jx)wer  of  creating  the 
natural  world.  Here  are  plainly  perceptible  the  traces  g(  an 
ancient  error  respecting  the  eternity  of  matter.  For  what  else 
is  that  immense  vortex  in  which  floated  the  flower  from  which 
Brahnui  was  produced,  but  an  eternal  chaos,  which  these  ridi- 
culous sages  maintain  that  Brahma  afterwards  put  in  order  ?  It 
would  be  easy  to  enumerate  many  more  opinions,  that  have  been 
generally  attributed  to  Hindoo  philosophers  by  the  writings  di 
those  who  have  lived  in  the  East.  But  thifr  is  unnecessaxy; 
since  we  have  in  those  which  have  already  been  adduced  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  prove,  upon  an  attentive  consideration,  that 
inextricable  difficulties  attend  the  ascertainment  of  the  real 
doctrine  of  the  Brahmins  respecting  the  origin  of  the  universe. 
Dk>ubtless  there  are  several  more  opmions  among  thm  upon  this 
subject,  and  every  one  embraces  which  he  pleases,  since  there  is 
no  law  enacted  to  bind  them  to  any  fixed  ofHuions ;  for  I  am 
unwilling  to  suppose  that  those  who  have  reported  this  diversity 
of  fables  and  doctrines  were  either  deceived  themselves,  or  wished 
to  deceive  others.  But  in  all  those  which  I  have  quoted,  or 
others  that  I  have  read,  there  is  none  accordant  with  Christian 
sentiments,  or  consistent  with  the  doctrine  we  profess  to  believe 
respecting  the  origin  of  nature.  I  will  grant  tnat  the  professors 
of  most  of  these  opinions  do  not  agree  with  those  who  think 
that  the  universe  never  had  a  beginning,  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  a  certain  infinite  Being 
created  the  universe ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  certain 
that  sonic  of  them  had  much  erroneous  views  of  the  method  of 

*  OffeneTbUr  sum  TerboigeivaD  Heidenthum,  pt  2.  oap.  1. 
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creation  as  to  make  little  or  no  difference  between  the  universe 
and  God,  while  the  rest  imagined  to  themselves  a  kind  of  eternal 
chaos  from  which  all  things  were  produced.  But  both  are  thus 
far  removed  from  Christians,  who,  unless  they  wish  to  contemn 
tiie  authority  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  cannot  but  abhor  both 
these  views.  But  if  (what  however  I  very  much  doubt)  any  of 
the  Hindoos  could  be  produced,  who  in  all  respects  approved 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  respecting  the  origin  of  nature,  it 
would  in  the  first  instance  be  necessary  to  ascertain  whether 
they  had  retained  inviolate  the  genuine  doctrine  of  their  an- 
cestors, or  whether  by  their  intercourse  with  Europeans,  and 
the  disputations  of  the  missionaries,  they  had  introduced  into  it 
some  emendations ;  for  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
of  the  Brahmins,  particularly  those  upon  the  coasts,  have  derivra 
no  small  advantage  from  their  conferences  with  Christians,  and 
being  constrained  by  the  force  of  truth,  have  in  some  respects 
accommodated  their  own  philosophy  to  Christian  doctrines. 

XXY.  It  may  perhaps  here  be  said,  that  no  account  should 
be  taken  in  this  inquiry  of  the  modem  Srahmins ;  since  they 
have  gradually  departed  in  innumerable  instances  from  the  laws 
and  customs  of  their  ancestors,  and  subsequently  to  the  Mogul 
conquest  have  become  almost  entirely  different  from  what  they 
were  before,  and  that  comparativelv  few  of  them  understand  the 
dialect  in  which  their  ancient  books  are  written,  containing  the 
principles  of  Hindoo  philosophy ;  much  less  do  they  comprehend 
the  doctrines  of  the  ancients.  It  may  further  be  asserted  that 
great  latitude  of  opinion  has  now  for  a  long  time  prevailed 
among  the  people ;  and  that  nothing  hinders  any  persons  from 
interpreting  the  metaphysical  philosophy  of  their  ancestors  ac- 
cording to  their  own  will ;  that  the  poets  also,  who  have  had 
great  authority  among  them,  have  wonderfully  obscured  aqd 
corrupted  their  ancient  wisdom  by  their  fabulous  and  puerile 
embellishments ;  moreover,  that  most  of  them  are  altogether 
barbarous  and  ignorant,  and  use  many  expressions  the  meaning 
of  which  they  themselves  do  not  understand ;  that  the  books 
from  which  is  drawn  the  picture  of  Hindooism  given  us  by  tra- 
vellers and  divines,  are  themselves  of  modem  origin,  and  com- 
posed subsequently  to  the  change  and  perversion  whic^  took 
place  in  the  form  and  constitution  of  ancient  doctrine.  On 
these  accounts  the  whole  question  may  be  tumed  over  to  those 
Brahmins  who  lived  previously  to  this  change  taking  place  in 
Hindooism;  and  we  may  be  told  that  the  memory  of  these 
sages,  and  of  the  philosophy  which  they  taught,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Greek  writers,  while  even  to  the  present  day  a  sacred 
volume  is  preserved  among  themselves,  to  which  all  who  wish  to 
be  called  Brahmins  pledge  their  obedience,  though  they  differ 
wonderfdlly  from  each  other;  that  hence  alone  is  to  be  ascer- 
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tained  the  trae  and  genome  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  and  that 
the  fictions  of  the  modem  nation  shonld  be  left  to  their  authors. 
I  will  not  deny  that  all  this  is  to  a  great  extent  true ;  and  I 
could  wish  it  were,  as  well  as  many  otner  considerations,  never 
forgotten  by  those  who  undertake  to  discuss  the  religions  of  the 
£ast.     Let  us  therefore  take  this  course,  and  see  whether  so  we 
can  prove  that  the  ancient  sages  of  India  entertained  a  correct 
opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  the  universe,  and  that  their 
posterity,  if  thev  would  be  worthy  of  them,  must  conform  to  it 
also.     The  opinions  of  the  ancient  Brahmins  are  explained  by 
Megasthenes,  in  Straba^     He  says  that  they  "  considered  the 
universe  to  have  been  produced  and  to  be  corruptible,  and  that 
it  was  of  a  spherical   shape," -Sri   yip   ycwnr^c   &   t^trfiOQ  xai 
^OapTogy  Koi  &ri  <ri^ipo€icfig^  ^'  that  Gt)d  was  its  manager  and 
maker,  and  that  he  pervaded  the  whole,"  &ri  dtoiKtov  ain-hv  kqX 
woiiov  Gc^c  ^i    iXov  Siairc^o/rijicev  avrovy  "  that  water  was  the 
first  thing  created,"  rijc  Si  KOtr/jLOTrodag  apxn  ^^  vSwp.     I  pass 
over  other  particulars,  less  relevant  to  the  matter  in  hand.    With 
this  entirely  agrees  what  is  said  by  Philostratus  or  (if  the  sup- 
position be  preferred)  Jarchas,  the  prince  of  Hindoo  philosophers, 
as  reported  by  Philostratus.*    Among  other  particulars,  he  very 
plmnly  declares  that  the  world  is  an  animal,  and  in  order  to  illus- 
trate this  doctrine  he  compares  it  with  a  ship,  and  ascribes  to  the 
God  who  made  this  animal  the  principal  share  in  the  government 
of  this  ship,  associating  with  him  minor  gods :  Tfjv  /ulv  yap  Sri 
irpiirrriv    Koi    rcAeectirariiv    tSpav    airoSoriov  Bcc^  ytwiropi  rovSe 
Tov  Ztoovy  "  The  first  and  most  perfect  place  may  be  given  to 
God  the  producer  of  this  animal."    Let  all  this  be  taken  for 
granted ;  for  who  would  venture  to  assert  the  contrary  ?    But 
still  it  is  very  insufficient  to  prove  that  the  Brahmins  assigned 
a  beginnine  even  to  matter  itself.     For  to  say  that  the  universe 
was  created  by  God,  to  hold  that  the  Deity  supplies  the  place  of 
a  soul  to  the  world,  and  that  the  universe  may  again  be  dissolved 
and  perish,  is  after  all  compatible  with  a  beuef  that  the  matter 
itself  of  w}iich  the  universe  was  composed  was  destitute  both  of 
beginning  and  end.     I  know  not  how  it  has  happened  that  even 
learned  men,  when  they  read  that  any  of  the  ancients  taught 
that  God  was  the  maker  of  the  universe,  at  once  conclude  that 
they  held  the  whole  circle  of  Christian  truth  in  reference  to  the 
origin  of  nature;  as  if  the  admission  that  the   universe  was 
made  were  identical  with  saying  that  matter  was  made  also. 
Since  therefore  no  help  for  the  lundoos  is  to  be  obtained  out  of 
the  Greek  writers,  we  must  next  come  to  their  own  books, 
which  they  assert  to  be  divine  and  given  to  them  by  the  founder 

*  Geographia,  lib.  15.  p.  677. 

*  Vita  ApoJlonii  Tytrnm,  lib.  3.  cap.  34,  p.  125.  &c. 
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of  their  nation.  There  is  still  extant  among  the  Brahmins  a 
very  ancient  collection- of  books,  which  they  call  the  Veda. 
These  this  ignorant  nation  say  that  they  received  from  the  god 
Brahma  himself;  these  they  revere  with  great  zeal  and  vene- 
ration, nay  even  with  profounder  reverence  than  Christians  do 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  They  are  allowed  to  be  read  by 
none  even  of  the  Brahminical  order,  except  by  those  who  have 
been  previously  prepared  by  a  sacred  ceremony,  and  freed  from 
all  impurities  of  mind  and  body.  These  books,  in  short,  they  hold 
to  be  the  only  rule  and  standard  of  all  religion  and  wisdom,  and 
there  is  no  Brahmin  who  will  not  allow  that  all  their  know- 
ledge is  contained  in  the  precepts  contained  in  them,  though 
they  are  otherwise  divided  amongst  themselves  bv  diversity  of 
sentiments.  I  will  grant  that  the  real  religion  of  the  Hindoos 
is  to  be  drawn  from  this  volume  alone,  and  in  common  with 
other  authors  I  wish  that  verv  shortly  this  most  ancient 
document  may  be  published  and  translated  into  a  language 
better  understood.  But  the  Brahmins  say  that  this  law  is 
written  for  and  binding  upon  themselves  alone;  on  which 
account  they  preserve  it  with  the  greatest  care,  and  will  not  allow 
it  even  to  be  seen  by  any  but  those  of  their  own  caste,  but  least 
of  all  will  they  allow  any  Europeans,  whom  they  consider  to  be 
profane  persons,  to  meddle  with  it  And  after  all  the  attempts 
of  the  Jesuits  (who  have  imitated  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Brahmins,  and  said  that  they  were  Brahmins  from  the 
north),  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Veda,  they  have  never  been  able 
to  accomplish  their  purpose ;  a  fact  which  shows  that  the  golden 
fleece  of  old  was  never  so  strictly  guarded  as  this  law,  supposed 
by  the  Hindoos  to  be  divine.  Some  particulars,  I  am  aware 
have  been  jpven  us  by  learned  men  of  the  general  plan  and 
argument  of  this  work,  which  thev  profess  to  have  received  by 
oral  communication  from  the  Brahmins ;  but  these  are  few  in 
number  and  mutuallv  contradictory,  so  that  it  is  evident  either 
that  their  Indian  authorities  deceived  them,  or  otherwise  were 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  own  literature.  I  pass  by 
other  considerations  of  which,  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
I  could  easily  take  notice,  and  will  touch  only  upon  what  is  here 
in  question,  namelv,  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  the  universe, 
as  given  in  the  Veda.  Those  authorities  who  have  explained 
this  su^ect  more  fully  and  accurately  than  others,  Abraham 
Ko^er,  Bouchet  the  Jesuit,  and  Francis  Bernier,  agree  that  it  is 
divided  into  four  books ;  that  the  first  of  these  treats  of  Go<^ 
the  universe,  its  origin,  primary  matter,  and  similar  topics ;  but 
they  do  not  specify  what  is  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  which  this 
book  contains.  Abraham  Roger  intimates  that  it  teaches  that 
the  supreme  Deity  first  of  all  produced  the  god  Brahma  from  a 
flower  floating  in  the  vast  abyss,  and  that  Brahma  afterwards 
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created  all  other  things,  as  we  have  mentioned  above.  Bemier 
says  that  it  relates  that  when  the  chief  of  all  the  gods  b^an  the 
creation  of  the  universe^  he  produced  first  of  all  three  most 
perfect  natures,  Brahma,  Beschen  [Vishnu],  and  Mehahdeu 
[Mahadeo^ ;  that  by  the  first  the  universe  was  created,  by  the 
second  it  is  preserved,  and  by  the  last  it  will  be  destroyed.^ 
Bouchet,  the  most  recent  authority,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  more 
brief  upon  the  point,  who,  writing  to  P.  D.  Huet  J  respecting 
this  law  book  of  the  Brahmins,  merely  says  that  it  is  wntten  in 
it  that  in  the  beginning  nothing  existed  but  the  Deity  and 
water,  and  that  the  Deity  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  waters ;  a 
doctrine  which  this  Jesuit  thinks  does  not  widely  difter  from 
what  is  said  by  Moses  respecting  the  ori^n  of  nature.®  A 
comparison  of  these  reports  with  each  other  will  show  that  they 
are  not  so  different  as  to  be  jrreconcileable,  or  incapable  of  re- 
duction to  one  system.  It  will  also,  I  think,  unless  I  am  mis- 
taken, be  perceived  that  they  do  not  throw  sufficient  light  upon 
the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Brahmins  respecting  the  universe,  and 
give  more  countenance  to  the  suspicion  that  the  ancient  Hindoos 
ascribed  eternity  to  matter,  than  to  the  opposite  opinion.  For 
what  else  is  water,  or  the  immense  vortex,  which  thev  say 
existed  from  the  beginning  with  God,  but  the  chaos  spoken  of 
by  the  Greek  noets,  or  the  undigested  material  which,  according 
to  Plato,  was  skilfully  arranged  by  the  Deity  for  the  benefit  of 
the  human  race  ?  And  what  can  be  said  of  the  flower  from 
which  Brahma,  the  creator  of  the  world,  is  reported  to  have 
been  bom  ?  Would  it  be  altogether  an  ungrounded  suspicion, 
that  this  nation  is  not  far  removed  from  the  opinion  of  the 
Japanese,  who,  as  we  have  already  observed,  were  persuaded 
that  the  generative  nature  which  arranged  the  mass  of  matter, 
was  produced  from  the  bosom  of  matter  itself,  and  had  been 
from  etemitv  concealed  within  it  ?  But  I  am  unwilling  to  delav 
my  readers  by  conjectures,  and  only  wish  them  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  ancient  sages  of  India  do  not  seem  to  have  been  better 
than  the  modems. 

XXYI.  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  Phoenicians,  a  famous 
nation,  and  formerly  much  lauded  by  several  authorities.  If 
Eusebius  is  to  be  believed,  they  were  very  little  better  than 

*  Voyage  aux  Etats  du  Grand  Mogol,  torn.  2.  p.  139.  Bernier  calls  the  sacred 
books  of  Uie  Hindoos  by  different  names  from  the  others  ;  but  it  is  plain  from  his 
whole  narrative  that  he  speaks  of  the  same  collection,  which  is  called  by  the  Hindoos 
the  Veda. 

7  In  a  letter  to  be  fomid  in  the  Lettres  ^difiantes  et  curieuses,  fecrites  des  Missions 
^rangeree  par  qaelques  Mlssionaires  de  la  CTompagnie  de  Jesus,  9  recueil,  p.  38.  &c. 

*  Ubi  supra,  p.  40.  La  premiere  partie  du  Vedam,  qu'ils  appNclIent  Irroucou-Vedam, 
traite  de  la  premiere  cause  et  de  la  maniere  dont  le  monde  a  €tk  cre£.  Ce  qu'ils  m'en 
ont  dit  de  plus  singuller,  par  rapport  a  notre  sujet,  c'est  qu'au  commenoement  il  n'y 
arait  que  Dieu  et  reau.  La  ressemblance  de  ce  trait  avec  le  premier  chapitre  de  la 
Genese  n^est  pas  difficile  a  remarquer. 
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atheists,  and  worshipped  no  other  gods  than  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  to  which  they  ascribed  the  origin  and  destruction  of  all 
things.  <>ofyifcac,  says  he,^  airavrwv  Karl^u  \6yo^  fiXiOv  nai 
mXrivviv  Kol  aaripag  ^tovg  awo<l>yvai,  fi6vovg  t€  itvai  r^c  tQv 
&Xt»>v  yBvitrewg  kuX  ^Oopac  alriovg,  "  The  Phoenicians,  it  is  re- 
ported, considered  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  to  be  gods,  and  the 
only  causes  of  generation  and  corruption."  He  repeats  the  same 
thing  in  other  passages,  and  studiously  confirms  them  from  those 
well-known  fragments  which  are  attributed  to  Sanchoniathon,  a 
very  celebrated  philosopher  of  this  nation.  And  this  opinion  of 
his  is  approved  by  the  most  acute  writers.  But  so  sevcFC  an 
accusation  against  the  Phoenicians  has  been  rebutted  by  Edmund 
Dickinson,  who,  in  opposition  to  Eusebius  and  so  many  learned 
men,  places  them  in  the  number  of  those  who  suppose  the 
Supreme  Deity  to  be  the  framer  and  parent  of  matter.  "  Hence,** 
says  he/^  ^^  the  cosmogony  of  the  Phoenicians  plainly  teaches,  that 
not  only  the  universe  but  also  its  material,  which  was  airopa 
ieTi<nw^,  the  seed  of  creation,  is  yewrrrovy  or  produced."  But 
either  this  learned  man  has  wished  to  deceive  us,  or  was  hindered 
bv  his  prepossessed  opinions  from  perceiving  the  truth  himself. 
The  cosmogony  in  wnich  he  fancies  he  finds  such  exalted  wis- 
dom are  those  very  remains  of  Sanchoniathon  from  which, 
Eusebius  contends,*  it  is  evident  that  the  Phoenicians  philoso- 
phized respecting  the  origin  of  the  universe  in  so  impious  and 
wicked  a  manner  as  even  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  Deity 
altogether :  Toiaimi  fxlv  avriov  ri  fco<r/uoyoyfa,  avriKpv^  a^fornra 
H<Tayov<ray  ^^  Such  then  is  their  cosmogony,  evidently  introducing 
atheism."  The  words  which  led  him  [Dickinson]  to  adopt  his 
opinion  are  the  following :  Kal  lie  ravrii^  lyivero  natra  triropa 
Krhiwg  Koi  yiviaiQ  tCjv  SXcuv,  **  And  from  this  all  the  seed  of 
creation  and  the  generation  of  all  things  existed."  This  learned 
man  was  persuaded  that  the  term  airopa  fcr/aecuc  meant  matter^ 
and  that  it  was  said  to  be  generated  and  produced  by  God ;  but 
nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  this ;  for  the  being 
from  which  Sanchoniathon  says  this  "  seed  of  creation"  existea, 
was  not  the  Deity,  but  Mot,  as  the  Phoenicians  called  it,  an 
indescribable  kind  of  existence  which,  as  he  himself  says,  some 
called  "mud,"  and  others  "the  corruption  of  the  watery  mix- 
ture." What  can  be  imagined  more  opposed  to  Christian  doc- 
trine than  this  ?  This  "  seed  of  creation"  was  not  the  primary 
material  of  all  things,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Phoenicians,  existed  long  before  what  thejr  called  Mot ;  but  it 
^was  a  certain  disposal  of  matter  to  receive  those  forms  into 
which  it  was  afterwards  changed  when  the  creation  and  produo- 

*  Preparntio  Evangelica,  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  p.  17* 
»°  Physice  Vetus  et  Vera,  cap.  12.  p.  198. 
'  Ubi  supra,  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  p.  33. 
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tion  of  all  things  took  place.     Indeed  I  am  so  far  from  agreeing 
with  those  who  find  no  small  porti6n  of  divine  truth  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Phoenicians,  as  explained  by  Sanchoniathon,  that  I 
think  on  the  contrary  Uiat  Eusebius  accurately  perceived  the 
enormities  of  this  system ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  nation 
ought  to  be  associated  with  those  who  hoid  that  all  thin^  were 
produced  from,  an  eternal  matter  by  a  certain  power  and  law  of 
nature,  and  who  exclude  the  Deity  altogether  from  the  creation 
of  the  universe.     If  the  Phoenicians  are  to  be  taken  as  guides,  it 
must  first  of  all  be  believed  that  from  all  eternity  there  existed  a 
certain  darksome  atmosphere,  pregnant  with  a  certain  spirit,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  turbid,  rude,  and  undigested  chaos ;  and  also 
that  these  two  principles  are  destitute  both  of  beginning  and 
end.     How  absurd  is  all  this,  and  how  injurious  towards  the 
Deity  I    For  these  men  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  other  God 
than  a  certain  spirit  mixed  with  a  gloomy  atmosphere.     Nor  is 
the  sequel  any  better.     This  spirit  was  once  inflamed  with  a  love 
of  Chaos,  ana  therefore  united  itself  with  it.     This  conjunction 
of  ^irit  and  of  rude  matter  they  call  iro^i^v  or  desire  ;  and  from 
this  desire  they  suppose  to  have  been  derived  the  commencement 
of  creation.     The  purport  of  all  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjec- 
ture.    After  spirit  had  insinuated  itself  into  eternal  matter  and 
pervaded  it,  there  existed  in  it  a  certain  blind  impetus  to  gene- 
lute  and  produce  from  itself  all  things  that  were  afterwards 
created,     xiov  is  it  their  theory,  as  one  might  suppose,  that  this 
apirit  acted  by  a  plan  and  method,  and  arrangea  matter  by  a 
preconcerted  design ;  for  it  was  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  un- 
dertake anv  thing  of  this  description.     It  was  on  the  contrary 
Ignorant  what  would  take  place,  and  did  not  foresee  what  would 
happen ;  that  is,  all  things  happened  by  necessity  and  fatality. 
Aitrh  Si  irvtvfia,  says   Sanchoniathon,  ovk  lyivwaKi  rnv  avrov 
Krlmv,  "  The  spirit  did  not  know  its  own  work,"  or  those  things 
which  ensued  frx>m  its  conjunction   with  matter.     From  the 
union  of  spirit  and  chaos  was  bom  Mot,  a  certain  slime  or  mud, 
as  I  have  already  shown ;  Mot  produced  first  of  all  the  sun, 
moon»  and  stars ;  the  stars  afterwards  by  their  heat  and  power 
generated  manldnd  and  animals.     Fine  wisdom  truly  I  which 
will  be  readily  embraced  by  all  who  wish  to  expel  the  Deity 
from  the  universe.    • 

XXVII.  Some  learned  men  of  considerable  ability  and  ex- 
tensive reading  have  persuaded  themselves  that  the  ancient  Per- 
sians also  referred  the  creation  of  matter  to  the  Supreme  Deity, 
and  that  their  modem  descendants  entertain  equally  correct  sen- 
timents. But  I  have  never  met  with  any  thing  in  ancient  or 
modem  writings  which  should  make  me  assent  to  this  proposi- 
tion, nor  do  I  perceive  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been 
adduced  by  the  authors  who  have  embraced  this  opinion.     If  we 
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may  believe  Herodotus,  the  ancient  Persians  were  so  far  remote 
from  the   truth,   that   they   acknowledged  no  supreme  Deity, 
except  one  that  was  substantial  and  corporeal.     For  he  says 
that  "they  call  the  whole  circle  of  heaven  Jupiter,"  tov  kvkXov 
iravra  tov  ovpavov  A/a   KoXiovng.^     But  I  have  already  said 
elsewhere,  that  the  Greeks  seem  to  me  to  have  attributed  so 
erroneous  a  sentiment  to  the  Persians,  because  they  made  use  of 
no  temples,  and  worshipped  the  Deity  in  the  open  air  in  moun- 
tains.    I  should  therefore  set  lightly  by  this  testimony,  and,  not 
to  be  prolix,  I  will  grant  not  only  that  the  Persians  worshipped 
one  omnipotent  and  eternal  Deity,  but  also  thought  that  by  the 
power  and  might  of  this  Deity  the  universe  was  created.     It 
only  remains  that  those  who  desire  to  favour  the  Persians  should 
point  out  but  one  passage  of  some  ancient  writer  from  which  it 
may  be  apparent  that  the  very  nature  of  all  things  was  consi- 
dered by  them  to  be  the  work  of  the  Deity.     Such  a  supposition 
as  this  appears  to  me  to  be  incredible,  upon  a  consideration  of 
the  absunl  fables  of  this  people  respecting  the  two  principles  of 
nature,  Oromasdes  and  Ahriman,  and  also  what  they  say  about 
Mithras  and  other  matters.     Those  who  at  the  present  day  wish 
to  appear  to  retain  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Persians,  have 
already  for  some  time  very  greatly  departed  from  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  their  ancestors,  and  have  accommodated  many 
of  their  tenets   to  agree  with  the  opinions  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans, in  order  that  they  may  live  with  greater  security  among 
them ;  and  this  is  not  denied  by  those  who  in  other  respects 
make  great  account  of  this  nation  because  of  their  antiquity. 
They  cannot  therefore  be  competent  witnesses  to  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  Persians.     But  neither  do  I  recollect  that  any 
thing  has  been  produced  from  their  sacred  books  to  prove  that 
their  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  the  universe  was  entirely 
correct.     Learned  men,  who  have  expressly  inquired  into  their 
opinions  respecting  theologr?  have  said  that  the  common  opinion 
01  this  nation  was  that  G^  at  six  periods,  consisting  of  unequal 
numbers  of  days,   and   included  within  the  space  of  a  year, 
created  the  world  and  all  its  several  parts.     That  in  the  first 
period,  which  contained  fifty-five  days,  the  heaven  was  created ; 
m  the  second,  containing  sixty  days,  the  waters ;  in  the  third 
the  earth ;  in  the  fourth  plants  and  trees ;  m  the  fifth  animals ; 
and  that  lastly,   in  the  sixth,   mankind  came  into  existence.' 
These  particulars,  I  will  admit,  are  not  very  diflerent  from  what 
is  related  by  the  divinely  inspired  Moses ;  and  I  apprehend  they 
are  taken  from  the  Christian  or  Jewish  scriptures,  rather  than 
bom  ih  the  gardens  of  Persia.     But  it  is  not  at  all  clear  from 

•  Lib.  1.  sect.  131.  p.  55. 

■  Thomafl  Hyde,  Historia  Reliffionis  Veterum  Persaram,  p.  64.  &c.  and  Heniy 
Lord,  Account  of  the  Religion  of  the  Panees,  pp.  6.  41.  kc. 
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hence,  that  they  ascribed  a  beginning  to  matter;  for  although 
ihej  say  that  heaven  was  at  first  created  by  God,  it  is  not 
decided  whether  they  supposed  that  it  was  produced  out  of 
nothing,  or  out  of  a  certain  eternal  matter.  To  my  own  mind 
the  latter  appears  most  probable,  and  that  for  several  reasons, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  now  pass  by. 

XXVIII.  Some  respectable  writers  assert  that  the  Etruscans 
used  more  diligence  in  the  investigation  of  natural  causes  than 
other  nations.  Let  them  enjoy  this  reputation ;  while  we  in 
our  turn  will  take  the  liberty  to  investigate,  if  possible,  how  far 
they  had  advanced  in  wisdom  and  leammg  in  this  respect.  In- 
deed I  have  met  with  more  traces  of  Etruscan  superstition  and 
folly  than  of  wisdom  in  ancient  books  which  speak  of  them ;  and 
this,  I  think,  will  be  assented  to  by  all  impartial  iudges  of 
thii^  and  opinions.  But  still  the  Etruscans  have  their  advo- 
cates; who,  tnough  they  do  not  deny  that  this  people  erred  in 
many  respects  from  the  truth,  yet  make  no  doubt  of  their  being 
orthodox  in  reference  to  the  universe  and  its  creation.  They 
quote,  as  the  originator  of  this  favourable  opinion,  a  certain 
unknown  author,  whose  words  have  been  preserved  by  Suidas.* 
He  states  that  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Tuscans  held  that  the  Grod 
by  whom  all  things  were  created,*  would  occupy  twelve  thou- 
sand years  in  the  fabrication  of  his  works;  that  in  the  first 
thousand  years  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  formed  by  him ; 
that  next  to  these  the  visible  heaven  was  constructed ;  then  the 
flea  and  all  the  waters  were  made ;  from  hence  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  were  produced;  that  to  these  succeeded  the  birds, 
fishes,  and  other  animals ;  and  that  the  creation  of  man  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  work ;  that  in  each  of  these  tasks  the 
Deity  spent  a  thousand  years ;  that  therefore  six  thousand  years 
elapsed  before  man  was  created  by  God ;  and  that  the  human 
I'ace  would  pass  the  other  six  thousand  years  on  the  earth. 
Suidas'  narration  terminates  here ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  Etruscan  prophets  added,  that  at  the  close  of  the  twelve 
thousand  years  the  world  would  be  destroyed,  and  would  be 
again  constructed  anew  by  God.  For  it  is  apparent  from  Plu- 
tarch^ that  they  believed  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  number 
of  years  fixed  by  the  Deity,  and  which  they  called  "  the  great 
year,"  a  vast  revolution  of  all*  things  usually  took  place.  I  will 
liot  quarrel  with  those  who  will  have  that  this  writer,  whose 
iMune  Suidas  has  not  given,  is  worthy  of  all  credit ;  although  I 
might  perhaps  justly  use  my  privilege  in  this  respect ;  but  I 
must  contend  that  very  little  can  be  drawn  from  this  testimony 
to  prove  that  the  Etruscans  held  the  same  views  as  the  Chris- 

4  Lexicon,  torn.  B.  verbo  Tvp^iivla  X^P"^* 

•  T^  $riftiovp)bv  T&v  irdvTutv  Ot6v, 

•  Life  of  Sylia,  p.  456.  torn.  1.  opp. 
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tians  respecting  the  creation  of  the  uniyerse.     For  not  a  word 
can  be  mund  m  this  account,  to  show  that  they  thought  that 
matter  arose  into  being  at  the  command  of  Grod,  not  having  had 
any  previous  existence.     On  the   contrary,   some   parts   of  it 
induce  me  to  believe  that  this  doctrine  never  entered  their  minds. 
They  say  that  the  Deity,  forsooj^h,  consumed  six  thousand  years 
in  the  preparation  and  embellishment  of  this  world     But  the 
infinitely  powerful  God,  whose  will  all  things  obey,  who  is  able 
by  a  word  to  bring  all  things  into  existence  out  of  nothing,  does 
not  require  so  much  time  to  prepare  and  produce  what  he  wills. 
Therefore  it  appears  to  me,  m  the  first  place,  that  the  ancient 
Etruscans  thought  that  some  obstacle  prevented  the  Deity  from 
finishing  his  work,  and  consumed  so  great  a  number  of  years  in 
its  fabncation.     What  hindrance,  then,  was  the  cause  of  such 
slowness  to  the  Creator?    Was  it  in  his  own  nature,  or  external 
to  him  ?    It  will  be  the  same  thing  to  my  argument,  whichever 
view  be  embraced     If  the  Divine  Being  himself,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Etruscans,  was  so  weak  in  his  own  nature  as  not  to  be 
able  to  perform  his  designs  at  once,  I  can  never  persuade  myself 
that  they  attributed  to  him  the  greatest  of  all  possible  achieve- 
ments, the  creation  of  matter  out  of  nothing.     If  th^  cause  be 
sought  for  externally  to   the  Deity,  an  eternal  matter  will  at 
once  be  brought  into  supposition.     This  it  was,  unless  I  am 
much  mistaken,  which  by  its  obstinacy,  inertness,  and  depravity, 
prevented  the  Deity  from  more  speedily  accomplishing  his  de- 
signs.    When  to  this  I  add  what  I  have  already  quoted  from 
Plutarch  respecting  the  ^^  ffreat  year^  imagined  by  the  Etruscans^ 
I  readily  agree  that  they  tormed  one  sect  with  those  who  held  a 
kind  of  eternal  succession  of  worlds ;  a  tenet  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  truths  we   profess  to  believe.     I  have  now 
therefore  touc  over  the  principal  nations  who  have  been  in  such 
good  standing  with  the  learned,  that  they  have  wished  to  set  the 
tenets  taught  by  them  respecting  the  creation  of  the  universe  on 
a  par  with  the  divine  doctrines  of  Christianity.     For  I  am  un- 
willing to  enter  upon  a  discussion  respecting  the  ancient  North- 
em  nations,  and  some  of  the  people  of  America,  who  have  found 
advocates  of  a  similar  character ;  since  the  whole  ancient  history 
of  these  people  is  too  barren  and  obscure  to  afford  any  solid  and 
certain  data  respecting  their  religion. 

XXIX.  It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  later 
Platonists,  who,  proceeding  from  E^ypt,  propagated  their  doc- 
trine through  almost  all  the  more  civilized  regions  of  the  world, 
and  are  not  destitute  of  friends  and  favourers  at  the  present  day. 
Not  a  few  authors  of  talent  have  failed  in  the  explanation  of  the 
views  and  opinions  of  this  sect,  partly  because  they  have  inter- 
preted their  style  and  diction  in  accordance  with  vulgar  usage, 
and  partly  because  they  have  not  properly  observed  that  many 
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things  said  by  them  are  to  be  taken  in  a  state  of  reason,  or  of 
mental  abstraction,  to  use  scholastic  language.  And  I  fear  that 
this  has  been  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  Souie  of  the 
ancient  Christians  put  so  favourable  an  interpretation  on  some 
of  these  Platonic  dogmas  respecting  the  universe,  as  to  think  . 
thej  differed  not  at  all  from  their  own  doctrines.  This  'is 
shown  by  ^neas  GbizseuSy  a  verv  famous  philosopher  of  the  fifth 
century,  who,  in  confutation  of  those  Platonists  who  held  that 
the  universe  was  eternal,  and  denied  that  either  it  or  the  matter 
of  which  it  is  composed  ever  had  a  beginnings  opposes  to  them 
the  pillars  of  the  Platonic  school ;  and  contends  that  Plotinus 
and  Porphyry,  as  well  as  the  Oracles  called  Chaldsean,  exhibited 
the  same  views  respecting  matter  as  the  Christian.  His  words 
are  as  follow :  Ov  yap  ayivvrtroQ  ouS*  avap\o^  ri  vXij*  rovrS  <re 
Koi  XaXSacoi  SiSaaicovai  Koi  b  Ilopifkipiog'  iiriypatpti  Si  Kaff  oXov 
TO  fiiPXiov,  &  tig  fiitjov  trpoajH  twv  XoASafckiv  ra  \6yia'  iv  oTc 
ytyov(v€u  rriv  vXijv  ItrxvpiltfTai,  Koi  to  IIXwtIvov  Biavolywv 
Oi^Xiov  &^6v  Ta  KUTci  66<nv  irov  \iyBi,  ayivvrirov  Bfj  elvai  rfiv 
vXiiv  Kal  TO  iv  apxmg  Ti6ivm,  a>c  aOeoi/  S6yfia  irapaiTrffrlovJ  This 
passage  is  thus  translated  into  Latin  by  (Jaspar  JBarth :  Materia 
ipsa  neque  ingenerata,  neque  caret  principle.  Hoc  quidem  et 
Chaldsei  te  docuerint  et  Porphyrins,  libro  quem  Catholon  scrip- 
oit,  producendis  eorumdem  dogmatibus  compositum.  In  hoc 
factam  esse  materiam  convincit,  et  Plotini  enarrans  commenta- 
rium  statuit,  opinionem  eorum,  qui  sylvam  illam  ingenitam  et 
principii  expertem  decent,  in  Deum  impietatis  explodendam. 
This  version  labours  under  several  inaccuracies,  which  will  be 
immediatelv  apparent  upon  a  comparison  of  the  Greek  with  the 
Latin ;  and  the  worst  of  which  is,  that  the  words  icaSr'  SXov  and 
their  context  are  rendered  by  Barth  as  if  Porphyry  had  left 
behind  him  a  book  called  Catholon,  and  that  in  it  he  had  only 
collected  the  oracles  of  the  Chaldaeans.  No  book  of  this  de- 
scription, written  by  Porphyry,  is  extant;  nor  do  Grazceus' words 
require  us  to  believe  that  in  the  volume  which  is  here  men- 
tioned he  had  merely  collected,  or  perhaps  explained,  the  oracles 
of  the  Chaldasans.  This  error  has  been  already  noticed  by  the 
learned  Lucas  Holstenius,  who  denies  that  the  words  kq^""  iXov 
are  the  title  of  a  book,  and  translates  the  period  thus:®  Hie  enim 
integrum  librum  conscripsit,  quo  Chaldasorum  oracula  producit, 
quibus  materiam  esse  genitam  confirmatur.  But  neither  can  I 
quite  agree  with  him.  I  rather  suspect  that,  after  all,  the  title 
of  some  book  of  Porphyry's  is  here  mentioned  by  Gazaeus,  but 
that  his  text  is  corrupted  by  the  carelessness  of  transcribers.  He 
^<^te,  I  imagine,  icoS"'  vXr\g,  and  refers  to  the  volume  which, 

7  In  Theophrasto,  sen  Dialogo  de  Opificio  Mundi,  p.  56. 
*  De  YHIi  et  Sciiptis  Porphyrii,  cap.  9.  p.  56.  ed.  Cantab. 
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according  to  Suidas^  Porphyry  wrote  wtpt  vXijc>  or  "  On  Primary 
Matter."  And  this^  I  tninK,  is  evident  both  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  (for  the  discourse  here  is  respecting  matter),  and  also 
because  Ghizseus  adds  that  a  certain  treatise  oi  Plotinus  was  ex- 
'  pounded  in  this  book  by  Porphyry ;  for  a  book  of  Plotinus  irepl 
vXfig  is  still  extant,  which  doubtless  his  disciple  endeavoured  to 
elucidate  in  this  work.  Many  among  the  modems  have  followed 
these  authorities  among  the  ancients,  and  have  not  hesitated  to 
affirm  that  Plato  and  all  his  genuine  disciples  thought  that  mat- 
ter was  produced  and  created  by  God.  Among  Aese  the  first 
Slace  miay  be  assigned  to  Bessanon,  who  says,^  ^^  God  also  pro- 
uced  matter  itseUT,  and  imparted  to  it  such  an  existence  as  to 
be  inseparable  from  form ;  this  is  the  opinion  of  Plato  respecting 
matter,  as  well  as  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Amelius,  Jamblichus^ 
Syrianus,  Proclus,  and  of  all,  in  short,  who  have  followed  the 
doctrine  of  Plato.  This  also,  Jamblichus  informs  us,  was  the 
belief  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  since  he  affirms  that  Hermes 
held  that  matter  was  produced  from  substantiality.''  But  here 
Bessarion  is  not  ouite  accurate,  since  he  ascnbes  the  same 
opinion  to  all  the  jPlatonists,  which,  as  will  presently  appear,  is 
not  at  all  possible ;  nor  does  he  in  any  way  favour  those  who  affirm 
that  the  later  Academy  embraced  the  opinion  of  Christians  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  universe,  since  he  does  not  in  the  least 
deny  that  this  sect  at  the  same  time  attributed  eternity  to  the 
universe.  Livius  Gtdantes^^  has  written  with  more  accuracy  and 
diligence  on  this  point,  whose  treatise,  rightly  divided  into  its 
several  parts  and  divisions,  but  with  the  omission  of  whatever 
does  not  pertain  to  the  main  purpose,  I  will  here  introduce. 

Gbdantes  inscribes  the  chapter  in  which  he  discusses  this  sub- 
ject with  the  following  title :  "  Was  the  universe  created  out  of 
nothing,  or  out  of  pre-existing  matter  ?"  In  the  chapter  itself 
he  divides  the  Platonists  into  tnree  classes.  In  the  first  class  he 
includes  those  who  thought  matter  to  be  equally  eternal  with 
the  Deity,  of  whom,  he  observes,  Plato  himself  is  usually  ac- 
counted the  leader  and  head.  To  this  he  subjoins  a  second  class^ 
of  those  who  thought  indeed  that  matter  was  created  and  pro- 
duced by  God,  but  at  the  same  time  held  that  the  universe  was 

*  Lib.  2.  contra  Caluinniatorem  Platonis,  cap.  5. 

'^  Comparatio  ChristianB  TheologUB  cum  Platonic^  The  great  J.  A.  Fabriciiu 
was  in  error  when  he  said,  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  lib.  2.  cap.  12.  p.  464.  that  Galantea  had 
adduced  paaeages  from  Syrianus,  Hermias,  Damascins,  and  Priscianus  Lydius,  which 
proved  that  ^ese  philosophers  fovoured  the  idea  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing.  For 
Galantes  does  not  quote  the  passages  of  these  authors,  but  only  mentions  their  names  ; 
nor  does  he  sav  that  they  held  the  same  views  as  the  Christians,  but  only  that  Proclus, 
Porphyry,  and  Jamblichus  deserved  this  commendation,  as  will  appear  from  the  sub- 
stance of  his  discussion,  which  we  shall  here  exhibit.  I  should  not  have  mentioned 
this,  were  it  not  that  I  feared  there  might  be  some  who,  relying  on  the  authority  of  so 
great  a  man,  may  suspect  that  I  may  not  have  accurately  reported  Galantes'  disserta- 
tion. 
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eternal     "  Other  principal  Platonists  in  this  sect,"  says  he,  "  or 
those  who  derived  their  origin  from  Ammonius  Saoca,  .  . .  Plo- 
tinus,  his  disciple  Por^yry,  Jamblichus  the  hearer  of  Porphyry, 
SyrianQs  of  Jamblichus,  Proclus  of  Syrianus,  Ermias  of  Proclus, 
Damaacias  of  Ermias,  Priscianus  Lymus,  who  was  the  master  of 
Damascius,  and  this  whole  school  of  eminent  Platonists,  univers- 
ally seem  to  think  that  primary  matter  was  generated  and  pro- 
duced by  God.'*    But  he  immediately  subjoins  that  this  sect,  if 
all  its  doctrines  be  rightly  considered,  could  not  claim  a  place 
amon^  the  genuine  assertors  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing ;  since 
they  held  that  the  universe  was  eternal ;  on  which  account  what 
they  say  respecting  the  production  and  creation  of  matter  is  to  be 
understood  not  of  a  true  and  real  production^  but  only  of  oTie  causal 
€md  ratianal,   "  For,"  says  he,  "  if  they  supposed  that  the  universe 
was  produced  only  causatively,  that  is  in  reason,  not  in  reality, 
but  really  eternal,  how  was  it  they  did  not  think  matter  to  be 
eternal,  with  this  mundane  eternity  to  wit  ?    It  must  therefore 
be  said  that  as  they  held  the  universe  never  to  have  been  really 
produced,  so  also  they  thought  primary  matter  to  be  in  reality 
unproduced,  but  said  that  it  was  produced,  not  by  a  real  produo- 
tion  but  by  a  causal  or  rational  one,  since  it  not  only  was  never 
destitute  of  shapes,  but  can  scarcely  even  be  conceived  of  as  sa** 
These  observations  are  wisely  and  justly  made,  and  if  all  other 
parts  of  Galantes'  work  were  like  them,  it  would  be  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise.     But  he  considers  that  some  of  the  Platonists 
taught  better  doctrines  than  the  rest,  and  did  not  in  any  respect 
deteriorate  the  Christian  doctrine  respecting  the  creation  of  the 
universe.     These  he  places  in  the  third  class.     ^^  There  are 
some,"  says  he,  "  who  follow  Proclus  and  others,  in  thinking  that 
matter  was  produced  in  reality  and  in  time  by  God."    In  the  fol- 
lowing context  he  names  Porphyry  and  Jamblichus  as  favourers 
of  this  opinion.     These,  he  first  asserts,  supported  their  views  by 
the  authority  of  Plato,  Hermes,  and  Orpheus,  and  plainly  inti- 
mates that  they  seemed  to  him  to  be  sound  interpreters  of  these 
philosophers ;  and  then  confirms  their  opinion  by  some  reasons 
and  arguments.     It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  repeat  these  two 
last  named  particulars  here.    For  we  have  above  copiously  shown 
that  Plato  and  the  rest  are  not  at  all  favourable  to  the  opinion  of 
the  creation  of  matter  by  the  Deity  out  of  nothing;  and  the 
arguments  by   which  he   says  these  Platonbts  defended  their 
opinion,  are  excogitated  by  Galantes  himself,  and  not  drawn  from 
their  writings.     Nearly  the  same  course  is  pursued  by  Cudworth, 
who,  though  he  admits  that  many  of  the  Platonists  held  that  the 
universe  was  eternal,  and  that  therefore  matter  was  so  also, 
makes  no  doubt  but  that  some  of  this  sect  held  and  approved 
more  correct  views,  and  thought  that  matter  itself  was  made  by 
God ;  of  which  sort  he  thinks,  besides  others,  are  Plotinus,  Por- 
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phyry,  Jamblichns,  Hierodes,  and  Proclue,  who,  he  says,  fol- 
lowed the  Chaldee  oracles,  the  I^yptians,  and  Orpheus.*  Be- 
yond all  the  other  Platonists  Hierocles  is  quoted  by  learned  men 
as  a  most  strenuous  defender  of  this  more  correct  opinion  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  universe ;  and  certainly  he  has  spoken 
more  decidedly  on  this  point  than  the  rest  of  his  sect,  and  not 
pnly,  as  will  be  presently  apparent,  inveighs  with  asperity 
against  those  of  his  associates  wno  have  been  &ld  enough  to  join 
eternal  matter  with  the  Deity,  but  also  zealously  endeavours  to 
prove  that  matter  itself  was  created  and  produced  by  divine 
operation.  On  this  account  P.  D.  Huet*  has  thought  his  sole 
authority  sufficient  to  prove  that  Plato,  and  all  those  who  really 
followed  his  doctrine,  held  as  correct  views  as  the  Christians  re- 
specting matter.  Bayle,  however,  was  induced  by  Hierocles* 
words  to  suspect  that  he  derived  this  doctrine  from  Christian 
writings,  and  that  upon  a  consideration  that  it  was  in  the  highest 
d^ree  consistent  with  the  divine  majesty,  he  deserted  the 
common  doctrine  of  his  sect.'  In  which  supposition,  I  do  not 
think  that  ingenious  writer  to  be  far  wrong ;  for  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  the  later  Platonists  transferred  not  a  few 
things  from  Christianity  into  their  own  sect,  and  at  least 
imitated  the  Christians  in  their  words  and  phrases,  even  if  their 
doctrines  appeared  to  be  too  inconsistent  with  their  own  tenets 
to  obtain  their  approval. 

XXX.  A  regard  merely  to  the  words  of  these  philosophers, 
without  a  comparison  of  them  with  their  other  opinions,  which 
are  enunciated  with  apparent  magnificence  and  wisdom,  will 
almost  induce  an  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  authors  above 
mentioned;  for  I  must  admit  that  they  sometimes  speak  of 
matter  and  its  causes  as  if  they  entirely  agreed  with  the  Chris- 
tians. Proclus,*  the  most  subtle  writer  of  this  sect,  warmly  con- 
tends that  God  himself  is  appiirov  mrtov,  ^Uhe  inefiable  cause''  of 
matter,  and  that  as  he  had  made  all  awuplav,  or  '^  infinity,"  so 
also  he  had  made  matter,  which  is  "  ultimate  infinity."  El  ovv, 
says  he,  Sxnnp  Anofnvy  6  Oehg  ira<rav  awuplav  {x^ltrrfiaii  koL  n^v 
vXijv  v^/(rrf|(riv,  itrxciTriv  ovaav  awuplav.  He  also  bitterly  inveighs 
against  those  who  lay  down  two  principles  of  nature,  God  and 
matter,  and  strenuously  endeavours  to  vindicate  his  beloved 
Plato  from  the  imputation  of  thb  opinion ;  so  that  you  might 

'  Intellectual  SyBtem,  chap.  5.  sect.  2. 

'  Quiestionee  Alnetane,  lib.  2.  cap.  5.  p.  109. 

•  Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critique,  toin.  2.  art.  Hierocles,  note  A.  p.  1464.  **  Je 
me  persuade  quil  I'aTait  lu  dans  les  Merits  des  Chretiens,  et  qu'ayant  M  frapp^  dee 
arguments  qui  combattent  Texistence  d*une  matiere  incre^  et  qu^yant  joint  a  oela 
les  notions  du  Cr^teur  qui  portent  au  plus  haut  point  la  puissance  et  la  majesty  divine, 
il  supposa  pour  la  gloire  de  la  secte,  que  son  fondateur  avait  connu  Dieu  sous  l'id6e 
d\ine  nature  dont  un  simple  acte  de  volunt^  peat  sufiire  2i  la  formation  de  Tunivers." 

*  Comment,  in  Timieum,  lib.  2.  p.  17. 
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fkncy  another  Eusebius  or  Basil  to  be  epeaking,  and  sharply 
reproving  the  errors  of  a  profane  philosophy.  Nor  are  some 
other  philosophers  of  the  sect  less  zealous  on  this  point,  who 
need  not,  however,  now  be  brought  in  question.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  name  Hierocles,^  who  is  more  energetic  and  copious 
than  the  rest,  both  as  regards  language  and  argument.  First  of 
all,  he  vehemently  reproves  those  among  the  luatonists  who  held 
that  God  had  formed  all  things  out  of  a  certain  eternal  matter, 
whether  this  were  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  time  or  in 
eternity.  He  thinks  that  this  opinion  is  both  repugnant  to  the 
divine  goodness  and  opposed  to  sound  reason ;  and  to  many  his 
ratiocinations  will  appear  very  just  He  takes  his  first  argu- 
ment from  the  nature  of  those  tmngs  which  are  self-ezistent  and 
destitute  of  beginning.  Whatever,  says  he,  is  neither  generated  nor 
produced,  but  is  necessarily  self-existent,  cannot  but  be  perfect, 
well-ordered,  and  free  from  every  fault.  Wherefore,  whatever  is 
added  to  anv  thing  of  thb  kind,  alters  its  nature ;  whatever  alters 
its  nature,  vitiates  and  corrupts  it.  If,  therefore,  the  Deity  had  set 
in  order,  arranged,  and  modined  eternal  and  self-existent  matter,  he 
would  have  undertaken  a  task  that  was  superfluous  and  useless, 
rather  than  one  accordant  with  his  goodness,  (S  weptfpyla  /naXXov 
ov  c?i|,  ti  iiyaO^Tnroc  Gcov,)  and  would  not  have  rendered  matter 
perfect,  but  would  have  aeteriorated  and  spoilt  it.  His  other 
argument  may,  I  think,  be  most  properly  set  out  and  explained 
as  follows :  Whoever  transfers  a  thing  that  is  eternal,  and  not 
subject  to  his  control,  and  over  which  he  has  no  le^timate  power, 
out  of  its  natural  state  into  another  contrary  to  its  nature,  does 
wrong,  and  is,  in  a  manner,  guilty  of  an*  improper  action.  On 
which  account,  if  God  did  not  suffer  eternal  matter,  which  was, 
as  it  were,  his  sister,  to  remain  in  its  own  state,  but  modified  and 
altered  it  upon  a  new  plan,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  done  an 
improper  and  unjust  action:  'AAA'  ovSl  6  Gcoc  avrdgKOKtov  aval' 
Tiog  i<nai,  n^v  ap\nv  r^c  Srifxiovpylag  cTrrf  rivoc  KOKOiroitag 
iv<TTri<rafjLivog9  ^^  But  neither  God  himself  would  be  innocent, 
founding  the  commencement  of  creation  in  a  kind  of  evil-doing." 
What  is  said  bv  Hierocles  in  a  confused  and  concise  manner,  I 
have  reduced  mto  order  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity ;  a  plan 
which  I  think  no  wise  man  will  blame.  After  laying  down 
these  propositions,  he  separately  attacks  those  who  held  that  God 
had  created  the  universe  out  of  matter,  not  frx>m  eternity,  but 
in  time ;  and  contends  that  they  were  worse  than  those  who  said 
that  the  Deity  had  arranged  matter  from  infinite  ages.  But  this 
I  pass  by,  lest  I  should  wander  too  far  frt>m  the  point.  If  any 
inquiry  should  now   be  made,  what  is  correct  sentiment  re- 

*  lab.  7.  de  Providenti^  et  Fato,  apud  Photium,  Bibliotheca,  codex,  251.  p.  1379. 
&c   See  also  his  eitracts  from  the  same  book,  cod.  214.  p.  550. 
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specting  the  creation  of  the  universe,  Hierodes  will  reply  that 
every  sane  person  will  think  that  God,  bv  his  own  mere  will, 
produced  out  of  no  eternal  matter,  or  out  of  nothing,  the  universe 
both  visible  and  invisible,  and  that  this  was  also  Phito's  opinion  : 
"Or*   SriiJiiovpyov  Gciv,  ^fial,  wpovtptarrifTiv  6   UXarwv  i^c^roiT-a 
ira<rriQ    ijupavovg    re    Koi    a^avovc    Siofcoafc^crHiiCy    ^k    /ii|£c»^c 
wpovKBifiivov  yeyevrifiivriQ'   apKtXv  yap   to    Ikc/vov    /3o6Xi|/tai    clc 
V7r6trra<riv  rutv  6vtwv.     Who    could  remain  unmoved  by  such 
express  words  ?    However,  by  Ion?  experience  and  reading  of 
Platonistic  writings,  I  have  learned  that  no  sect  require  tneir 
expressions  to  be  more  narrowly  watched  than  this  Alexandrian 
one ;  and  that  what  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  said  by  them  in  a 
favourable  and  excellent  manner,  loses  all  its  force  and  beauty, 
if  it  be  compared  with  those  tenets  which  are  the  foundation  of 
their  whole  philosophy.     This  will  be  proved  by  what  I  shall 
presently  say,  from  which  it  will  be  appar^t  that  the  opinion  of 
the  Platonists,  respecting  the  universe  and  matter,  differs  greatly 
from  the  words  by  which  it  is  explained. 

XXXL  First  of  all,  in  elucidation  of  this  question,  it  must 
be  observed,  that  the  whole  sect  of  Platonists  considered  the 
world  to  be  equally  eternal  with  Grod,  and  to  be  appended  to  him^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  shadow  to  the  substance,  from  infinite 
ages.  This  is  a  trite  and  sacred  doctrine  in  their  schools ;  nor  can  it 
be  repudiated  by  any  one  of  them,  without  at  the  same  time 
abjurmg  their  whole  philosophy,  and  passing  over  to  another 
party ;  for  the  eternity  of  the  universe  follows  as  necessarily 
iTom  their  tenets  as  from  the  axiom :  ^'  Equals  added  to  equals 
make  the  sum  equal,**  is  deduced  the  consequence  that  "two 
and  two  make  four."  KaOdire/o,  say  the  Platonists  them- 
selves, in  Zacharias  Mitylenaeus,^  ainov  to  triofjLa  r^c  tKaarov 
ffKiag  yiviTai'  {>fi6\povo^  ^1  Tt^  awfiari  fi  <rKia  koI  ovx  bii6Tifioc. 
ovTw  017  Kot  oSc  6  k6<t/jloq  TTapaKoXovOvifia  itrri  tov  Qeov  qItIov 
ovTOC  avrtf  tov  elvai,  koI  trvvaiSiog  i<rTt  r<f  G€(j>,  ovKiri  St  Kai 
bii6TiiioQy  "  As  every  substance  is  the  cause  of  its  own  shadow ; 
and  the  shadow  is  coeval  with  the  substance,  but  not  of  equ(J 
honour ;  so  the  universe  is  the  accompaniment  of  the  Deity,  who 
is  the  cause  of  its  existence,  and  is  co-eternal  with  God,  but  not 
equall}^  honourable."  This  the  common  opinion  of  the  whole  sect, 
which  if  ^y  one  deserted,  he  would  doubtless  be  disowned  by  its 
leaders.  They  usually  illustrate  this  doctrine  by  examples  and 
similes,  taken  from  such  things  as  an  etemsui  staff  and  its 
eternal  shadow,  an  eternal  sun  and  his  eternal  ray,  an  eternal 
foot  and  its  eternal  imprint.  For  what  an  eternal  shadow  would 
be  to  an  eternal  staff,  what  an  eternal  imprint  to  an  eternal  foot, 
what  an  eternal  ray  to  an  eternal  sun,  that  (they  say)  the  eternal 

*  Dialogue  de  Opifido  Mundi,  p.  187.  ed  Barth. 
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universe  is  to  the  eternal  Deitj.  I  remember  that  I  have  treated 
this  subject  elsewhere  more  copiouslv ;  on  which  account  I  shall 
be  the  briefer  here.  The  very  philosophers  who  ha,ye  been 
named  by  authors  as  the  defenders  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing, 
have  testified  their  adherence  to  this  dogma  of  the  sect.  Plotinus 
professes  in  so  many  passages  of  his  works  to  believe  that  the 
universe  emanated  from  sSi  eternity  from  the  Deit^,  like  an 
eternal  ray  from  an  eternal  sun,  that  one  must  needs  be  a  mere 
tvro  in  ms  writings  not  to  know  this.  But  a  knowledge  of 
uie  doctrines  of  Plotinus  will  at  once  show  what  were  the 
views  of  his  disciple  Porphyry,  who  is  so  attached  to  his  pre- 
ceptor as  in  many  instances  to  adopt  his  very  words;  as  is 
aimarent  from  his  ^'Sentences,"  edited  by  Lucas  Holstenius. 
Of  Jamblichus  I  have  spoken  already.^  He  differs  from  the 
other  Platonists  in  supposmg  that  for  the  sake  of  argument  and 
disputation  it  miffht  be  proper  to  assume  that  the  umverse  had  a 
be^nning;  which  opinion  of  his  is  rejected  by  the  Emperor 
Jtuian ;  yet  he  makes  no  doubt  that  the  universe  is  in  reality 
destitute  of  any  b^inning,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  eternal 
causation,  to  speak  metaphysicaUy,^  of  an  etcnrnal  cause.  Proclus 
is  so  far  from  thinking  that  the  universe  commenced  at  a  definite 
period,  that  (as  is  well  known)  in  a  singular  book  he  defended 
the  eternity  of  the  universe  against  the  Christians;  which 
treatise  of  his  was  attacked  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  by 
Johannes  Philoponus.^  Nor  was  Hierodes  of  any  other  opinion, 
as  is  apparent  &om  his  calling  the  Deity  1^  aiBlov  ivtpyovvra,^ 
or  "the  operator  fSrom  eternity;"  for  in  the  style  of  tne  Pla- 
tonists "  to  operate  from  eternity,"  and  "  to  create  the  universe 
from  eternity,"  are  phrases  of  the  same  import  This  is  evident 
also  from  the  fact  that  in  his  books  on  Providence  tmd  Fate  (as 
we  learn  from  Photius^  he  endeavoured,  with  the  utmost  care 
and  diligence,  to  reconcile  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  to  prove  that 
both  entertained  the  same  opinion  respecting  the  umverse  and 
its  origin.  But  who  does  not  know  that  Aristotle  held  that  the 
universe  was  eternal  and  destitute  of  be^nning  ?  Nor  do  any 
of  the  Platonists  attribute  any  other  opimon  to  Aristotle.  I  am 
not  unaware  that  this  sect  often  speak  magnificently,  and  even 
deny  that  the  universe  is  eternal ;  but  no  one  at  all  versed  in 
their  writings  will  be  disturbed  by  this.  For  when  they  say 
that  the  universe  was  founded  and  made  by  the  Deity,  they  do 
not  mean  such  a  creation  as  we  do,  but  an  etem^  one ;  and  this 
they  often  expressly  assert.  Again,  when  they  deny  any 
eternity  of  the  universe,  and  attribute  it  solely  to  the  Deity, 

'  Sect.  21.  of  this  Dissertation. 

'  See  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Bibliotbeca  Grsca,  lib.  5.  cap.  26.  p.  522.  torn.  8.  and  h*b.  5. 
cap.  37.  p.  362.  torn.  9. 
*  Apud  Photium,  Bibliotbeca,  cod.  251.  p.  1378. 
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they  do  not  intend  this  to  be  understood  of  all  kinds  of  eternity, 
but  only  of  one  particular  sort ;  for  they  assert  that  the  Deity  is 
eternal  in  one  way,  and  the  universe  in  another.  They  were 
accustomed  to  distribute  eternity  into  an  eternity  of  time  and  an 
eternity  of  eamey  and  a^in  into  2iJlowingy  and  a  8tcJ}k  or  constant 
eternity;  of  which  distinction  and  its  causes  I  have  already 
treated  more  copiously  elsewhere.  That  eternity  which  relates 
to  time  they  held  to  be  common  to  the  universe  and  the  Deity ; 
but  the  eternity  of  cause  they  deny  to  the  universe  but  attribute 
to  God  alone.  Boethius  has  well  explained  thb  opinion,  to 
which  he  himself  was  addicted.  "  For,**  says  he,^®  "  the  Deity 
ou^ht  not  to  seem  older  than  nature  by  quantity  of  time,  but 
rather  by  a  propertv  of  his  undivided  nature."  Again,  they  said 
that  the  eternity  which  I  have  termed  "flowing'*  was  congruous 
with  the  universe,  in  which  all  things  are  carried  on  by  perpetual 
vicissitudes  and  changes;  so  that  one  thing  is  produced  out  of 
another,  and  a  new  series  and  succession  of  Uiings  always  follows 
the  preceding;  but  to  God  alone  they  attributed  the  stabk 
eternity,  destitute  of  all  succession.  "It  is  one  thing,"  says 
Boethius,  "to  be  led  through  an  interminable  life,  which  is 
assigned  bv  Plato  to  the  universe ;  and  another  that  the  whole 
presence  of  an  interminable  life  should  be  simultaneously  embraced, 
which  is  manifestly  a  property  of  the  divine  mind."  Also  when 
the  Platonists  deny  that  the  universe  is  equally  eternal  with  the 
Deity,  their  meaning  only  amounts  to  this :  that  the  universe 
has  emanated  from  all  eternity,  without  any  beginning,  from  the 
Deity  as  its  cause  and  author,  as  an  eternal  shadow  would  from 
an  eternal  substance,  or  an  eternal  ray  from  an  eternal  sun. 
Since  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  whole  Platonic  sect,  it  is  obvious 
that,  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  doctrine  they  profess,  they 
could  not  possibly  agree  with  the  Christians  respecting  the 
universe  and  matter,  or  do  otherwise  than  reject  the  creation  of 
them.  Is  it  then  true,  that  the  Platonists  are  inconsistent  with 
themselves,  when  they  a£Elrm  that  not  only  the  universe,  but  also 
the  matter  of  the  universe,  was  made  and  produced,  and  even 
that  it  was  produced  but  of  nothing  by  the  volition  of  the  Deitv? 
Do  they  not  thus  become  oblivious  of  the  very  elements  of  tne 
philosophy  to  which  thev  adhere  ?  or  do  they  deceptively  hold 
language  contrary  to  their  real  sentiments?  This  enigma  I  will 
solve,  and  will  show  that  these  philosophers  are  neither  incon- 
sistent with  themselves  nor  disingenuous  with  r^ard  to  others. 

XXXIL  The  Platonists,  in  most  of  their  writings,  bear  a^ 
double  character,  that  of  natural  philosophers  and  of  metaphysi- 
cians ;  and  an  ignorance  of  this  fact  cannot  but  be  productive  of 
the  most  serious  errors  in  the  exposition  of  their  opinions.     In 

^^  De  Ck>n8o]stione  Philcwophie,  lib.  6.  p.  1 38. 
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their  character  of  naturalists,  they  explain  the  matters  of  which 
they  treat  just  as  they  are  in  themselves  and  in  nature,  in  accord- 
ance, of  course,  with  the  spirit  of  the  philosophy  whose  tenets  they 
maintain.  But  when  they  assume  the  ^ise  of  metaphysicians, 
they  distinguish  in  reasoning  between  tnings  that  are  naturally 
associated,  and  treat  of  these  abstract  portions  in  such  a  manner 
as  if  there  were  no  alliance  between  them,  and, they  were  even 
independent  existences.  This  is  always  permitted,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  metaphysicians ;  but  this  sect  has  burst  all  bounds  in 
their  use  of  this  license.  For  after  passing  from  the  visible 
universe  to  the  ideal,  or  imaginary y  they  are  so  suddenly  carried 
away  by  the  force  of  imagination  and  idealism,  as  to  convert  the 
notions  of  their  own  minds  not  only  into  real  persons,  but  even 
into  gods.  The  whole  sect  labour  under  this  defect ;  but  out  of 
them  some  are  worse  than  others.  Some,  as  Produs,  Jamblichus, 
and  Damascius,  are  so  hot-headed  when  they  have  passed  the 
bounds  of  nature,  that  I  think  no  poet  has  ever  given  such  a 
loose  to  his  imagination.  This  is  the  first  point  necessary  to  be 
recollected  on  the  present  subject.  As  long  as  the  Platonists 
bear  the  character  of  naturalists,  and  do  not,  m  their  discussions, 
fly  beyond  the  moon  and  the  stars^  they  maintain  the  universe  to 
be  eternal,  and  to  have  existed  together  with  the  Deity  from  all 
eternity,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  re^ceived  its  whole  nature 
from  God  as  its  efficient  cause.  This  opinion  is  not  very  different 
from  the  view  of  Aristotle  respecting  God  and  the  universe,  as 
we  have  already  elsewhere  observecC  and  is  akin  to  some  very 
noxious  errors,  and  even  to  atheism  itself.  But  the  same  per- 
sons, when  they  give  a  loose  to  their  imaginations,  and  pass  over 
into  the  imaginary  world  of  forms  and  ideas,  or  when  (what  is 
the  same  thin?)  they  assume  the  character  of  metaphysicians, 
treat  of  the  universe,  the  Deity,  and  matter  in  a  way  apparently 
inconsistent  with  themselves,  and  suppose  that  there  is  no  con- 
nexion whatever  between  the  Deity,  the  universe,  and  matter. 
They  separate,  in  idea,  the  great  First  Cause  from  the  universe, 
and  when  they  have  done  this,  they  speak  in  as  grave  and  accu- 
rate a*  manner  respecting  the  universe,  as  if  they  held  that  Gx)d 
had  made  a  commencement  of  his  labours,  and  had  maintained 
and  observed  a  certain  order  in  creation,  as  Christians  have 
learned  from  the  inspired  writer,  Moses.  These  statements 
being  read  by  those  who  are  not  aware  of,  or  do  not  remember, 
the  other  tenets  of  this  sect,  make  them  easily  believe  that 
nothing  can  be  more  orthodox  than  these  philosophers'  senti- 
ments. But  those  who  are  not  ignorant  of  wnat  is  to  be  found 
in  other  parts  of  their  writings,  respecting  the  eternal  union  of 
God  and  matter,  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  creation  of  the 
universe  of  which  they  speak  is  merely  metaphysical,  and  that 
the  whole  affidr  is  to  be  found  in  the  ihtermundia  [limbo]  of 
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Epicurus,  or  rather  in  these  men's  bnuns,  who  in  their  abstrac- 
tions dissociate  and  reunite,  according  to  their  own  fancy,*  things 
that  are  by  their  own  nature  joined  together.  For  what  is  **  eter- 
nal creation"  but  the  union  of  two  words,  the  ideas  of  which  are 
utterly  incongruous?  Or  in  what  way  can  that  which  existed 
from  all  eternity,  and  always  depended  upon  Gt)d,  be  made  to 
appear  to  be  founded  acconung  to  certain  laws  and  in  a  particular 
oraer  ?  But  the  Platonic  doctors,  not  content  with  these  con- 
siderations, take  a  more  subtle  course,  and  as  they  separate  in 
their  reasonings  the  Deil^  from  the  universe,  so  also  they 
di^in  the  matter  of  which  the  universe  consists  from  the 
universe  itself;  that  is,  they  form  in  their  minds  an  idea  and 
notion  of  matter  r^arded  abstractedly,  and  per  se.  When 
they  have  attained  to  this  contemplative  height,  and  stand 
alon,  above  the  universe  and  the  heavens,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  extravaganzas  they  enact:  For  they 
dilute  about  this  idea  of  matter,  its  origin  and  properties,  just 
as  if  they  were  considering  and  handling  some  animal  or  man ; 
as  is  apparent  from  Plotinus's  book  on  Matter,  and  other  treatises 
of  the  same  description.  Any  one  not.  much  acquainted  with 
the  sect  would  swear  that  a  very  grave  and  serious  matter  was 
in  question,  and  that  the  Platonists  were  persuaded  that,  pre- 
viously to  the  formation  of  any  thing,  there  existed  a  certain 
kind  of  matter,  and  that  this  matter  was  made  use  of  by  Grod 
when  he  designed  to  frame  the  universe ;  but  those  who  more 
carefully  weigh  all  considerations,  and  do  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  deluded  with  rhetorical  and  poetical  obscurities,  will  perceive 
that  so  wordy,  long,  and  thorny  a  disputation  is  undertaken  only 
respecting  a  certain  mental  abstraction,  or  Platonic  idecL.  This 
ideality  tney  almost  seem  sensibly  to  finger;  this  they  turn 
about  on  every  side ;  this  they  distinguish  into  I  know  not  how 
many  different  subdivisions,  in  the  consideration  of  which  they 
are  so  acute  and  ingenious  as  to  escape  and  elude  even  the  most 
industrious  speculatist.  And  since  dissensions  and  quarrels  arise 
in  nothing  more  easily  than  in  matters  remote  from  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  senses,  and  which  can  only  be  contemplated  by  a 
very  close  and  attentive  application  of  the  mind,  it  hence  results 
that  they  often  fall  into  bitter  controversies  on  the  nature  and 
properties  of  this  idea,  and  declare  each  other's  errors  to  be 
altogether  intolerable.  We  may  pass  by,  for  the  present,  their 
other  inquiries  respecting  matter,  and  only  consider  the  doctrines 
of  their  schools  respecting  its  origin.  Among  them  it  was  an 
arduous  and  very  subtle  question.  Whence  was  derived  the 
existence  of  matter  ?  which  is  therefore  placed  by  Porphyry 
among  those  on  which  he  thought  proper  to  inquire  the  opinion 
of  the  Egyptians,  in  his  epistle  to  Anebo  the  Egyptian  priest. 
After  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  writings  of  their  doctors,   it 
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appears  to  mo  that  three  opinions  were  entertained  among  them 
on  this  point.  Some  maintain  that  «natter  is  a  nature  existing 
from  all  eternity,  altogether  separate  and  apart  from  the  divine 
nature,  which  was  arranged  and  subjected  to  certain  laws  by  the 
Deity,  when  he  created  the  universe.  Those  who  are  imbued 
with  this  sentiment  principally  call  in  to  their  aid  the  Timsdus  of 
Plata  But  they  do  not  seem  to  have  many  followers ;  on  which 
account  Proclus,  Hierodes,  and  others,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
take  a  safe  liberty  in  reproaching  them,  and  insinuating  that  they 
are  almost  Atheists.  Others  tmnk  that  matter  eternally  ema- 
nated from  the  divine  nature  itself,  and  that  therefore  it  is  part 
of  the  divine  essence.  This  seems  to  be  ihe  opinion  of  Plotmus 
and  of  Porphyry ;  and  Jamblichus,  as  we  have  alreadv  shown  (to 
speak  of  no  others),  openly  professed  it.  Others  ^gam,  deeming 
even  this  view  not  suflSciently  honourable  to  the  Divine  Being, 
stretched  their  genius  still  nirther,  and  have  determined  that 
matter  was  created  out  of  nothing  by  the  sole  will  of  God. 
This  opinion  is  professed  by  Hierocles,  as  is  apparent  from  his 
words  above  cited ;  and  the  same  was  doubtless  the  case  with 
several  others.  But  I  suspect,  since  I  can  meet  with  no  vestige 
of  thb  opinion  among  the  elder  Platonists,  that  it  was  originated 
in  the  third  centurv,  when  Christianity  had  already  attained  to 
considerable  prevalence,  and  was  perhaps  even  excogitated  by 
Hierocles  himself ;  who,  as  he  held  a  great  deal  of  intercourse 
with  the  Christians,  and  was  well  versed  in  their  writings, 
thought  he  should  do  well  if  he  made  use  of  their  own  words,  and 
in  order  the  more  readily  to  persuade  them,  should  explain  the 
origin  of  nature  in  the  same  way  that  they  did.  And  it  has 
already  been  noticed  by  others,  that  he  borrowed  the  language 
rather  than  the  doctrines  of  the  Christians,  and  united  them 
with  the  tenets  of  his  own  sect,  in  order  to  render  the  latter  more 
agreeable  and  acceptable  to  the  Christians.  An  impartial  spec- 
tator of  these  controversies  and  contentions  of  the  Platonists 
will  be  easily  induced  to  believe  that  they  supposed  matter  to 
be  really  disjoined  from  the  universe  and  the  Deity,  and  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a  self-existent  nature.  But  a  different  opinion 
will  be  the  result  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  esoteric  dogmas  of 
the  sect,  and  a  removal  of  the  veil  which  covers  their  disqui- 
sitions. For  it  will  be  perceived  that  these  sturdy  belligerents 
are  acting  under  a  metaphysical  disguise,  and  are  scarcely  better 
than  those  who  arfe  said  to  have  mstituted  a  long  law-suit  re- 
specting the  shadow  of  an  ass.  All  the  quarrel  is  about  "  a 
rational  entity,"  or  "  a  mental  abstraction,"  a  mere  figment  of 
the  mind.  Setting  aside  all  oratorical  figures  of  speech,  the  sum 
of  the  whole  disputation  amounts  to  this : — Is  it  more  wise  and 
correct,  after  forminff  an  abstract  notion  of  matter  in  the  mind 
svnd  thoughts,  to  conjoin  with  this  notion  the  idea  of.  an  eternal 
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existence,  or  eternal  emanation ;  or  to  assodate  with  it  the  idea 
of  creation  out  of  nothing?  A  contest  and  discussion  well 
worthy,  indeed,  of  such  acute  minds !  As  if  it  were  of  any 
consequence  to  the  social  or  spiritual  interests  of  mankind  to 
know  m  what  manner  the  forms  and  ideas  of  things  are  to  be 
conceived  of  in  the  mind,  which  never  had  a  separate  existence, 
and  were  from  infinite  ages  such  as  they  are  now.  Let  there  be 
imagined  a  golden  chain  from  all  eternity  depending  from  the 
hand  of  Jove ;  then  fancy  three  philosophers  sharply  contending 
with  each  other  whether  the  gold  of  which  this  chain  is  made, 
separated  and  abstracted  in  imagination  from  the  chain  itself,  be 
in  itself  eternal,  or  whether  it  emanated  from  Jove's  own  hand ; 
or  again,  whether  it  were  created  out  of  nothing.  What  would  be 
said  on  hearing  the  trio  contending  and  battling  with  each  other 
by  mutual  reproaches  ?  Would  it  not  be  said  wey  were  not  far 
from  crazy  ?  For  since  this  chain  was  always  sudi  as  it  now  is, 
and  always  will  be  the  same,  it  is  not  only  useless  but  absurd 
and  stupid  to  enter  into  a  contention  as  to  what  kind  of  idea 
ought  to  be  formed  in  the  mind  respecting  the  gold  of  which  it 
consists.  If  this  gold  were  neither  made  nor  generated,  and 
never  existed  apart  from  the  chain,  and  the  chain  itself  were 
never  destitute  of  existence,  what  is  the  use  of  disputing  about 
what  the  gold  would  be  if  it  had  been  generated,  and  had  at 
some  period  existed  apart  from  the  dbain?  Transfer  this 
simile  to  the  Platonists,  and  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  what 
value  ought  to  be  attached  to  their  speculations  respecting  matter, 
r^arded  apart  fi*om  the  universe.  We  Christians,  when  we 
teach  that  matter  was  made  out  of  nothing  by  God,  intend  a 
real  thing  actually  existent ;  they,  when  they  use  similar  lan- 
guage, speak,  not  of  matter  itself,  but  only  of  the  abstract  idea 
and  notion  of  matter,  a  shadow,  a  figment  of  the  imagination. 
Let  us  now  therefore  close  this,  discussion,  having  finished  our 
design,  and  shown  that  as  yet  no  philosopher  or  people  has  been 
ofiered  us  bv  the  records  of  antiquity,  who  entertained  the  same 
opinion  as  the  Christians  respecting  the  origin  of  nature. 
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SECTION  III. 

Thi  ox  fbllowing  alhektic  aigiimeiitatioiify  driTing  at  thoe  two  tbingi,  (the  cUfproTing, 
fint  of  an  incorporeal,  and  then  of  a  corporeal  Deity)  next  taken  all  together. 
In  way  of  anfwer  to  which  three  things.  Fint,  to  oonfUte  the  atheietic  aigu- 
mentationeagaintt  an  incorporeal  Deity,  being  the  third  and  fourth.  Secondly,  to 
■bow  that  from  the  Teiy  prindplea  of  the  atheiitic  oorporealiim,  in  their  fifth  and 
■ztb  aigtimenti,  incorporeal  mbatanoe  is  demonatrable.  And  lastly,  that  therefore 
the  two  ibUowing  atheistic  arguments,  (buHt  upon  the  contrary  supposition)  are 
also  insignificant.  2.  Befbre  we  come  to  the  atheistic  aigumeots  against  an  incor- 
poreal Deity,  premised,  that  tbougli  all  Corporealists  be  not  Atheists,  yet  Atheists 
Qniversally  mere  Coiporealists.  8.  In  disproving  incorporeal  substance,  some 
diflerenoe  amongit  the  Atheists  themselres.  First,  those  wbo  held  a  Taonum,  (as 
Eptenrus  and  Demoorittts,  &c.)  thougli  taking  it  ibr  granted  that  what  is  unex- 
tended  or  deroid  of  msgnitude,  is  nothing;  yet  adraowledged  a  double  extended 
nature;  the  first  impenetrable  and  tangible  body;  the  second  penetrable  and  in- 
tangible space  or  Tacuum ;  to  tbem  the  only  incorporeal.  GsMendus'  oflidous- 
ness  here  to  help  the  Atheists;  that  space  is  neither  accident  nor  substance,  but  a 
middle  nature,  or  essence  betwixt  both.  But  whatsoever  is,  must  either  subsist 
by  itself,  or  else  be  an  attribute,  afl^Bction,  or  mode  of  something  that  subsisteth  by 
itselt  Space,  either  the  extension  of  body,  or  of  incorporeal  substance,  or  of 
nothing :  but  nothing  cannot  be  extended ;  wherefore  space  supposed  not  to  be 
the  extension  of  body,  must  be  the  extension  of  an  incorporeal  substance 
infinite,  or  the  Deity.  3.  Epicurus*  pretended  gods,  such  as  could  neither  touch 
nor  be  touched,  and  had  not  corpus,  but  quasi  corpus  only;  and  therefore  inoor- 
poreals  distinct  from  space.  But  granted  that  he  juggled  in  this.  4.  Other 
Athevts  who  denied  a  vacuum,  and  allowed  not  space  to  be  a  nature,  but  a  mere 
imaginary  thing,  the  phantasm  of  a  body,  or  else  extension  considered  abstractly. 
5.  This  aignment  against  incorporeal  substance  answered  two  manner  of  ways; 
some  assertors  of  incorporeal  substance  denying  the  minor,  whatsoever  is,  is 
extended;  others  the  major  of  it,  whatsoever  is  extended  is  body.  Fint,  the 
generality  of  ancient  Incorporealists  really  maintained,  that  there  was  something 
unextended,  indistant,  devoid  of  quantity  and  of  magnitude,  without  parts  and  indi- 
vinble.  Plato  and  Aristotle.  6.  Philo's  double  substance,  distant  and  indistant. 
God  also  to  him  both  every  where,  and  yet  nowhere,  as  in  a  place ;  place  being 
created  by  him  together  with  bodies.  Plotinus  and  Simplicius  much  concerned  in 
this  doctrine..  7.  Porphjrrius*  assertion,  that  were  there  such  an  incorporeal  space, 
(as  Democritus  and  Epicurus  supposed)  Mind,  or  God,  could  not  be  co-extended 
with  it;  but  only  body.  T^e  whole  Deity,  indivisibly  and  indistantly  present  to  every 
part  of  divisible  and  distant  things.  8.  Thus  Origen  against  Celsus.  St.  Austin, 
that  the  human  soul  hath  no  dimmsions  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  and  is 
in  itself  illocabilis.  9.  That  therefore  no  novel  or  recent  opinion,  that  the 
Deity  is  not  part  of  it  here,  and  part  of  it  there,  nor  mensurable  by  yards  and 
poles ;  but  the  whole  undivided,  present  to  every  paH  of  the  world.  We  shall  fur- 
ther ihow,  how  these  ancient  Incorporealists  endeavoured  to  quit  themselves  of 
them.  The  first  objection ;  that  to  suppose  the  Deity  and  other  incorporeal  sub- 
stances unextended,  is  to  make  them  absolute  parvitudes.    Plotinus*  answer. 
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The  second  objection;  that  what  neither  great  nor  little,  and  poflsesses  no  place,  a 
nonentity.  This  according  to  Plato,  Plotinut,  and  Porph jriut,  a  mistake  pro- 
ceeding from  men's  adhering  to  sense  and  imagination.  Thej  grant  that  an  unex- 
tended  Being  is  ifdyraerov,  **  unimaginable."  Porphyrins,  that  mind  and 
£uicy  are  not  the  same,  as  some  maintain.  That  which  can  neither  do  or  sofier, 
not  nothing,  though  it  swell  not  out  into  distance.  Two  kinds  of  substances  to 
Plotinus;  bulky  tumours  and  unbulky  actiTe  powers.  Which  hitter  said  by 
Simplidus  to  haTe  noTertheless  ascertain  depth  in  th|,em.  Something  d^dvraffrov 
"  unimaginable,**  even  in  body  itselC  We  cannot  possibly  imagine  the  sun  of  such 
a  bigness  as  reason  evinces  it  to  be.  Urged  also  by  Plotinus,  that  an  unstretched- 
out  duration,  as  difficult  to  be  conceived  as  an  unextended  substance  ;  and  yet 
must  this  needs  be  attributed  to  the  Deity.  That  God  and  human  souls  no  other- 
wise incorporeal,;  than  as  vAfia  XtirrofitpkQ,  **a  iAtti  or  subtle"  body,  fiilse. 
Because  the  difference  of  groasness  or  subtlety  in  bodies,  according  to  true 
philosophy,  only  from  motion.  That  the  most  subtle  body  may  possibly  be  made 
as  gross  as  lead  or  iron  ;  and  the  grossest  as  subtle  as  ether.  No  specific  difierence 
of  matter.  The  third  argument  against  unextended  substance  ;  that  to  be  all  in 
the  whole,  and  all  in  every  part,  a  oontracliction  and  impossibility.  This  granted 
by  Plotinus  to  be  true  of  bodies,  or  that  which  is  extended;  that  it  cannot  be 
6fiov  vav  but  impossible,  that  what  hath  no  parts,  should  be  a  part  here,  and  a 
part  there.  Two  answers  of  Plotinus.  First,  that  by  Hades  may  be  meant 
only  the  invisible,  or  the  soul's  acting  without  the  body.  Secondly,  that  if  by 
Hades  be  meant  a  worse  place,  the  soul  may  be  said  to  be  where  its  idol  is.  10. 
Some  excerptions  out  of  Philoponus,.  concerning  the  soul's  spirituous  or  airy  body 
(after  death)  is  declared.  Intimated  by  Philoponus,  that,  according  to  some  of 
these  andents,  the  soul  hath  such  a  spirituous  body  here  in  this  life,  which  then 
adheres  to  it,  when  its  outer  garment  is  stript  off  by  death.  An  opinion  of  some, 
that  the  soul  may,  in  this  spirituous  body,  leave  its  grosser  body  for  some  time, 
without  death.  True,  that  our  soul  doth  not  immediately  act  upon  bones  and 
flesh ;  but  certain  thin  and  subtle  spirits,  the  instruments  of  sense  and  motion. 
He  further  addeth,  that  besides  both  the  terrestrial,  and  this  spirituous  body, ' 
there  is  yet  a  third  kind,  peculiar  to  such  as  are  souls,  as  are  more  thoroughly 
pw^ged  after  death ;  called  by  them  a  ludform  and  heavenly  body.  Of  this 
Proclus  also  upon  the  Timeus  (who  affirmeth  it  to  be  unorganized)  ;  as  likewise 
Hierocles.  This  called  the  thin  vehicle  of  the  soul,  in  the  Chaldee  Oracles, 
according  to  Psellus  and  Pletho.  By  Hierocles,  a  spiritual  body,  in  a  sense 
agreeable  to  that  of  the  scripture:  by  Synesius,  the  divine  body.  11. 
That  many  of  these  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans  supposed  the  soul,  in  its  first 
creation,  to  be  clothed  with  this  ludform  body  ;  which  also  did  always  insepar- 
ably adhero  to  it,  in  its  after-descents  into  the  terrestrial;  though  fouled  and 
obscured.  Thus  Pletho.  The  same  intimated  by  Galen;  when  he  calls  this  the 
first  vehide  of  the  soul.  Hence  was  it,  that  besides  the  moral  and  intellectual 
puigation  of  the  soul,  they  recommended  also  a  mystical  way  of  purifying  the 
ethereal  vehicle.  This  much  insisted  on  by  Hierocles.  What  Pliny's  dying  by 
wisdom,  or  the  philosophic  death.  12.  But  this  not  the  opinion  of  all,  that  the 
same  numerical  ethereal  body  always  adheroth  to  the  soul ;  but  only,  that  it  every 
where  dther  finds  or  makes  a  body,  suitable  to  itself.  Thus  Porphyrins  and  Plato. 
This  affirmed  by  Hierocles  to  have  been  the  cabala  of  the  Pythagoreans.  Hierocles' 
definition  of  a  roan,  a  rational  soul  together  with  a  cognate  immortal  body. 
13.  That  it  would  be  no  digression  here,  to.  compare  the  fbrementioned  Pythagoric 
cabala  with  the  doctrine  of  Christianity.    First  therefore,  a  clear  agreement  of 
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these  philosophers  with  Christianity  in  this,  that  the  highest  happiness  of  human 
natare  consisteth  not  in  a  separate  state  of  souls  un-united  to  any  body.  Thus 
Plotinus,  who  sometimes  runs  as  much  into  the  other  extreme,  in  supposing 
human  souls  to  animate,  not  only  the  bodies  of  brutes,  but  of  plants.  Thus 
also  Maimonides  amongst  the  Jews ;  and  therefore  suspected  for  denying  the 
resurrection.  His  Iggeroth  Teman  written  purposely  to  purge  himself  of  this 
Buspicion.  The  allegorizers  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  the  life  to  come.  14.  Chris- 
tianity correspondeth  with  the  philosophic  cabala,  concerning  human  souls,  in 
this,  that  their  happiness  consisteth  not  in  conjunction  with  gross  terrestrial 
bodies;  scripture,  as  well  as  philosophy,  complaining  of  them,  as  a  burden  to  the 
soul ;  which  therefore  not  to  be  taken  up  again  at  the  resurrection.  The  diffisrence 
betwixt  the  resurrection-body  and  this  present  body  in  scripture.  The  resurrec- 
tion body  of  the  just  (as  that  of  the  philosophic  cabala)  immortal  and  glorious, 
spiritual  and  angelicaL  Not  this  gross  fleshly  body,  gilded  and  Tarnished  over  in 
the  outside  only,  but  changed  throughout.  Our  souls  strangers  and  pilgrims  in 
these  terrestrial  bodies:  their  proper  home  and  country,  the  heavenly  body. 
That  the  grossest  body,  that  is,  according  to  philosophy,  may  merely  by  motion 
be  brought  into  the  purity  and  tenuity  of  the  finest  ether.  15.  But  whether 
human  souls  after  death,  always  united  to  some  body,  or  else  quite  *naked 
from  all  body,  until  the  resurrection,  not  so  explicitly  determined  in  Christianity. 
Souls  after  death  live  unto  God.  According  to  Origen,  this  a  privilege  proper  to 
the  Deity,  to  live  and  act  alone,  without  vital  union  with  any  body.  If  natural  to 
the  soul,  to  enliven  a  body,  then  not  probable,  that  it  should  be  kept  so  long  in 
an  unnatural  state  of  separation.  16.  Again;  probable  from  scripture,  that 
wicked  souls  after  death  have  punishment  of  sense  or  pain,  besides  remorse  of 
conscience:  which  not  easily  conceivable,  how  they  should  have,  without  bodies. 
Thus  TertuUian.  He  adding,  that  men  have  the  same  shape,  after  this  lifo,  which 
they  had  here.  Though  indeed  he  drives  the  business  too  for,  so  as  to  make  the 
soul  itself  to  be  a  body.  But  Irensus  plainly  supposed  the  soul  after  death 
(being  incorporeal)  to  be  adapted  to  a  body,  such  as  has  the  same  character  with 
its  body  here.  Origen  also  of  this  persuasion,  that  souls  after  death  have  certain 
subtle  bodies,  retaining  the  same  characterizing  form,  which  their  terrestrial 
bodies  had.  His  opinion,  that  apparitions  of  the  dead  are  from  the  souls  them- 
selves, surviving  in  that  which  is  called  a  ludform  body.  As  also,  that  St.  Tho- 
mas did  not  doubt,  but  that  the  body  of  a  soul  departed  might  appear  every  way  like 
the  former :  only  he  disbelieved  our  Saviour >i  appearing  in  the  same  solid  body, 
which  he  had  before  death.  16.  Our  Saviour  telling  his  disciples  that  a  spirit  had 
no  flesh  and  bones,  that  is,  no  solid  body,  as  himself  then  had,  seems  to  imply 
them  to  have  thinner  bodies.  Thus  in  Apollonius,  is  touch  made  the  sign  to 
distinguish  a  ghost  appearing,  ttom  a  living  man.  Origen  on  our  Saviour's  body 
after  his  resurrection.  Moses  and  Elias  visibly  appearing  to  our  Saviour,  had  true 
bodies.  17.  The  regenerate  in  this  life  have  a  certain  earnest  of  their  future 
inheritance,  gathered  from  scripture  by  Irenaeus  and  Novatian.  Which  preliba- 
tions  cannot  so  well  consist  with  a  perfect  separation  from  all  body,  after  death, 
unto  the  day  of  judgment.  This  opinion  of  Irensus,  &c.,  does  not  clash  with  the 
Christian  article  of  the  resurrection.  18.  The  last  thing  in  the  Pythagoric  cabala, 
that  demons  or  angels  consist  of  soul  and  body  united  together.  Thus  Hierocles, 
that  no  incorporeal  substance,  besides  the  Deity,  is  complete  without  the  con- 
junction of  a  body.  Grod  the  only  incorporeal  in  this  sense.  Origen's  ftill  agree- 
ment with  this  old  Pythagoric  cabala  misrepresented  by  Huetius,  as  asserting 
angels  not  to  have  bodies.      19.  Some  of  the  fothers  concluded  angels  to  be 
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oorporeaL  The  Origenlc  and  Pythagorie  hypothesis,  that  thej  consist  of  incor-> 
poreal  and  corporeal  substance.  Most  of  the  ancient  fitthers  for  neither  of  those 
extremes.  They  did  not  suppose  angels  to  be  perfectly  unbodied  spirits,  eTident 
ftom  their  aifinning  derils,  as  the  Greek  philosojphers  did  demons,  to  be  delighted 
with  the  nidoors  of  sacrifices.  Thus  Porphyrius  and  Celsus.  Amongst  the  Chris- 
tians, Justin,  Athenagoras,  Tatianus,  &c.  St.  Basil,  concerning  the  bodies  of 
demons  being  nourished  with  yapours.  Sereral  of  the  ftthers  plainly  asserting  both 
deTils  and  angels  to  consist  of  soul  and  body.  St.  Austin,  Claudianus,  Afamertos, 
Fulgentius,  &c.  20.  The  fiithers,  though  herein  agreeing  with  the  philoso- 
phic cabala,  yet  seemed  to  hare  been  led  thereunto  by  scripture.  As  from  that 
of  our  Saviour,  '*  they  who  shall  obtain  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  shall  be 
la&yy%Kott  equal  to  the  angels.*"  From  that  of  St.  Jude,  that  angels  smning  }ost 
their  own  hearenly  body  (called  oUniriipiov  by  St  Paul),  and  thereupon  cast 
down  into  the  lower  Tartarus.  Again,  from  that  fire  said  to  hare  been  prepared 
for  the  defils,  implies  them  (as  Psellus  condudeth)  to  be  bodied.  21.  If  all 
created  incorporeals  be  souls  vitally  united  to  bodies,  then  probable  that  human 
souls,  after  death,  not  quite  naked  from  all  body;  a  privilege  proper  to  Deity. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  conceivable  how  imperfect  beings  could  have  sense  and  imagination 
without  bodies.  Origen  distinguisheth  the  rb  9k^c  in  St.  Paul  (translated 
'*  tabernacle"),  from  the  earthly  house;  he  understanding  by  the  former  a  thin 
spirituous  body,  and  which  the  soul  remaineih  still  clothed  with,  after  death. 
This  opinion  of  Origan's,  that  the  soul  after  death,  not  quite  separate  from  all 
body,  never  reckoned  up  in  the  catalogue  of  his  errors.  Origen  not  taxed  by 
Methodius,  for  asserting  souls  to  have  bodies,  but  for  not  asserting  them  to  be 
bodies;  there  being  no  truly  incorporeal  substance  but  Deity.  This  one  of  the 
eztremes  mentioned.  The  Origenic  hypothesii  to  be  preferred  before  that  of 
Methodius.  22.  Origen  not  singular  in  this  opinion  concerning  human  souls; 
Irentftis,  Philoponus,  Joannes  Thessalonioensis,  Psellus,  and  others,  asserting  the 
same.  St  Austin  in  his  De  Gen.  ad  Lit.  granted,  that  souls  after  death  cannot  be 
locally  moved  without  a  body.  Himself  seems  to  think  the  punishment  of  souls, 
before  the  resurrection,  to  be  fentastical.  In  his  book  De  Civ.  Dei.  he  conceives 
that  Origenic  opinion  not  improbable,  that  some  souls  before  the  resurrection,  may 
sufier  from  a  certain  fire,  which  could  not  be  without  bodies.  23.  Hitherto 
showed,  how  the  ancient  assertors  of  unextended  incorporeals  answered  all  the 
objections  against  the  iUocality  and  immobility  of  created  incorporeals;  or  acootd- 
ing  to  Origen,  that  the  soul  stands  in  need  of  a  body  for  local  motions.  Next  to 
be  considered  their  reasons  for  this  assertion,  of  unextended  and  indistant  sub- 
stance. 24.  That  whatever  arguments  do  evince  other  substance  besides  body, 
the  same  against  the  Atheists  demonstrate  that  there  is  something  unextended. 
Other  aiguments  propounded  by  these  ancients  to  prove  unextended  substance. 
Plotinus,  to  prove  the  human  soul  and  mind  such.  Either  every  part  of  an 
extended  soul,  is  soul;  and  of  mind,  mind;  or  not.  Again,  Plotinus  endeavours 
to  prove,  ftt>m  the  energies  of  the  soul,  that  it  is  unextended  ;  because  it  is  one 
and  the  same  indivisible  thing,  that  perceiveth  the  whole  sensible  object  This 
fiirther  pursued ;  if  the  soul  be  extended,  then  must  it  either  be  one  physical 
point,  or  more.  Impossible,  that  it  should  be  but  one  physical  point  If  therefore 
more,  then  must  every  one  of  those  points,  either  perceive  a  point  of  the  object, 
and  no  more,  or  else  the  whole.  A  fourth  supposition,  that  the  whole  extended 
soul  perceives  both  the  whole  object,  and  all  the  parts  thereof;  because  the  whole 
of  an  extended  substance  nothing  but  all  the  parts.  Lastly,  he  disputes  forther 
ftom  the  rational  energies.    A  magnitude  could  not  understand,  what  hath  no 
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magnitude,  and  what  is  indiTiiible :  wheraas  we  have  a  notion,  not  onljr  of  latitude 
as  indirisible  to  thickness,  and  of  longitude  as  to  breadth,  but  also  of  a  mathe- 
matical point,  erery  way  indivisible.  We  have  notions  of  things  also,  that  have 
netUier  magnitude  nor  site,  &c  Again,  all  the  abstract  essences  of  things  indi- 
visible. We  eonoeive  extended  things  themselves  unextendedlj;  the  thou^t  of 
a  mile,  or  a  thousand  miles  distance,  taking  up  no  more  room  in  the  soul  than  the 
thought  of  an  inch.  Moreover,  were  that  which  perceiveth  in  us  a  magnitude, 
H  oould  not  be  equal  to  every  sensible,  and  alike  perceive  things  greater  and  lesser 
than  itself.  25.  Besides  whidi,  they  might  aigne  thus ;  that  we,  as  we  can  con- 
ceive extension  without  cogitation,  and  again  cogitation  without  extension,  so  can 
we  not  conceive  cogitation  with  extension  ;  nor  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness 
of  a  thought.  Thoughts  therefore  must  be  nonentities,  if  whatsoever  is  unex- 
tended  be  nothing ;  as  also  metaphysical  truths,  they  having  neither  dimensions  nor 
figure.  So  volitions  and  passions.  If  the  things  belonghig  to  soul  and  mind  be 
unextended,  then  must  themselves  be  so.  Again,  if  mind  and  soul  have  distant 
parts,  then  could  none  of  them  be  one,  but  many  substances.  If  lifo  divided, 
then  a  half  of  it  would  not  be  life.  Lastly,  no  reason  could  be  given,  why  they 
might  not  be  as  w^Il  really,  as  intellectually  divisible.  Nor  could  a  Theist  deny, 
but  that  divine  power  might  xsleave  a  thought  into  many  pieces.  26.  The  sense  of 
the  ancient  Incorporeahsts  therefore  this;  that  in  nature,  two  kinds  of  substances. 
The  first  of  them  pasnve  bulk,  or  distant  and  extended  substance ;  which  is  all, 
one  thing  without  another;  and  therefore  as  many  substances  as  parts,  into  which 
it  can  be  divided.  Essentially  antitypons;  one  magnitude  joined  to  another 
always  standing  without  it,  and  making  the  whole  so  mudi  bigger.  Body  all 
outside,  having  no  internal  energy,  nor  any  action  besides  local  motion;  which  it 
is  also  passive  to.  Were  there  no  other  substance  besides  this,  there  could  be  no 
motion,  intellection,  volition;  but  all  would  be  a  dead  lump;  nor  could  any  one 
thing  penetrate  another.  Wherefore  another  substance,  whose  character  ^(firiQ 
ipa9Tripu)Cf  **  the  active  nature,"  life,  self-«ctivity,  cogitation :  which  no  mode 
or  accident  of  extension,  it  having  more  of  entity  in  it.  Nor  are  these  two,  ex- 
tension and  life,  inadequate  conceptions  of  one  and  the  same  substance.  A 
thinker  a  monad;  or  one  sing^  substance.  Not  conceivable,  how  the  several 
parts  of  an  extended  substance  should  jointly  concur  to  produce  the  same  thought. 
27.  The  energies  of  these  two  substances  very  different  The  one  nothing  but 
local  motion,  a  mere  outside  thing :  the  other  cogitation,  an  internal  eneigy ;  or  in 
the  inside  of  that,  which  thinks.    Which  inside  of  the  thinking  nature  hath  no 

.  length,  breadth,  or  proftindity,  no  out-swelling  tumour.  Were  a  cogitative  being 
extended,  yet  must  it  have,  besides  this  extended  outside,  an  unextended  inside. 
But  one  and  the  same  substance  cannot  be  extended  and  unextended.  All 
summed  up  together.    28.  Hitherto  the  sense  of  the  ancient  assertors  of  unex- 

^  tended^incorpOTeals  represented  to  the  best  advantage.  These  and  other  argu- 
ments do  demonstrate  against  the  Atheists,  some  other  substance  besides  body : 
but  whether  they  prove  this  to  be  indistant  and  unextended,  left  to  others  to  make 
a  judgment.  The  Atheists,  who  deny  this,  must  acknowledge  every  thought  to 
be  not  only  mentally,  but  also  physically  divisible,  together  with  the  soul ;  as  also 
deny  internal  energy;  and  consequentiy  make  cogitation  nothing  but  local  motion; 
and  that  no  substance  can  co-exist  with  another,  more  inwardly  than  by  juxta- 
position. 29.  This  the  first  answer  to  the  fore-mentioned  atheistic  argument 
against  incorporeal  substance,  by  denying  the  minor,  that  though  whatsoever  is 
extended  be  body,  yet  every  thing  is  not  extended.    But  the  argument  otherwise 
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answered  by  some  learned  assertors  of  inoorp<»eal  substance,  by  denying  the 
m^jor;  that  though  erery  thing  be  extended,  or  what  tunextended  nothing ;  yet 
whatever  is  extended  is  not  body ;  they  ass^Cing  another  extension  incorporeal, 
which  is  Doth  penetrable,  and  nOt  made  up  of  parts  physically  separable  from  one 
another  ;  to  which  bdongeth  ]i£d,  self-activity,  and  cogitation.  Probable,  that 
some  would  compound  both  the  forementioned  hypotheses  together;  by  supposihg 
the  Ddty  to  be  altogether  unextended;  but  souls  to  have  an  unextended  inside, 
diffused  into  an  extended  outside.  Ourselves  here  only  to  oppose  Atheists  ;  and 
dogmatise  no  iUrther  than  to  assert,  that,  besides  body,  there  is  another  substance, 
which  oonsisteth  not  of  parts  really  separable ;  which  is  self-active,  and  hath  an 
internal  eneigy,  distinct  from  local  motion.  All  which  is  demonstratively  certain. 
This  ^the  flill.  answer  to  the  first  atheistic  aigument  against  incorporeal  substance. 
30.  The  second  atheistic  assault  againA  incorporeal  substance;  by  pretending  the 
oiigmal  of  this  mistake  to  have  sprung  fh)m  the  scholastic  essences,  distinct 
fivm  the  things  themselves ;  and  the  abuse  of  abstract  names  and  notions, 
they  being  made  to  be  substances  existing  by  themselves.  For,  though  the 
opinion  of  ghosts  and  spirits  sprung  first  from  fear;  yet  that  these  should  be 
incorporeal  could  never  have  entered  into  the  minds  of  men.  31.  The  first 
general  reply  to  this,  that  it  is  all  but  romantic  fiction.  That  the  opinion 
of  the  Deity  sprung  not  from  fear,  and  that  all  invisible  ghosts  are  not  £uicies, 
already  sufficiently  proved ;  as  also  the  existence  of  a  Gk>d  demonstrated  by  reason. 
That  apparitions  are  real  phenomena;  and  there  may  be  invisible  aerial  and 
ethereal,  as  there  are  visible  terrestrial  animals.  Sottishness  to  conclude,  that 
there  is  no  understanding  nature  superior  to  man.  32.  The  second  particular 
reply,  that  the  opinion  of  spirits  incorporeal  sprung  not  from  the  scholastic  essences. 
No  man  supposing  these  to  be- things  really  and  substantially  existing  without  the 
mind ;  either  an  universal  man  and  universal  horse,  or  else  humanity  and  equinity : 
and  that  these  walk  up  and  down  in  airy  bodies.  These  essences  of  things  said  to 
be  eternal  as  their  verities.  The  meaning  of  these  eternal  essences,  not,  that  they 
are  so  many  eternal  substances  incorporeal  ;  but  that  knowledge  is  eternal, 
and  that  there  is  an  eternal  unmade  Blind,  that  comprehends  them ;  whidi  all 
other  minds  partake  of.  33.  Again^  that  another  atheistic  dream,  that  the 
abstract  names  and  notions  of  the  mere  accidents  of  bodies  were  made  substances 
incorporeal ;  souls,  minds,  and  ghosts.  Conscious  life  no  accident  of  bodies ;  but 
the  essential  attribute  of  another  substance,  which  incorporeaL  34.  The  following 
atheistic  arguments  to  be  despatched  with  more  brevity.  That  the  four  next, 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth,  proceed  only  upon  this  supposition,  that  there  is 
no  other  substance  in  the  world,  besides  body  or  matter  ;  and  therefore  sonify 
nothing  to  the  assertors  of  an  incorporeal  Deity.  Stoics  only  concerned  to  answer 
them.  Nevertheless^  a  necessity  of  incorporeal  substance  will  be  evinced.  35. 
Here  two  atheistic  corporealisms  founded  upon  these  suppositions,  that  all  is  body 
or  matter ;  and,  that  matter,  as  such,  is  devoid  of  life  and  understanding.  The 
first  in  the  way  of  qualities  and  forms  generable  and  corruptible,  called  ihe  hylo- 
pathian.  This  the  most  ancient  atheistic  form,  viz.  that  bulky  extension,  the  only 
substantial  and  unmade  thing,  and  all  other  things  but  the  passions,  qualities,  and 
accidents  thereof ;  makeable  out  of  it,  and  destroyable  into  it  The  consequence 
from  whence,  that  there  is  no  substantial  unmade  life  and  understanding  ;  and 
that  no  mind  could  be  a  Creator  ;  it  being  all  accidental  and  &ctitious.  36.  This 
hylopathian  atheism,  called  also  Anaximandrian.  Simplidus  conceiyes  Anaxi- 
mander  to  have  held  an  homoeomery,  or  similar  atomology,  of  eternal  unmade 
qualities,  as  Anaxagoras  afterwards ;  only  that  he  acknowledged  no  unmade  Life 
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or  Mind,  but  generated  it  all  from  the  fortuitous  oommixture  of  those  qualified 
atoms.  Anaximander  supposed  life  and  understanding  to  be  at  least  secondary 
qualities,  and  accidents  of  body,  generable  and  corruptible.  37.  The  second 
atheistic  cOrporealism,  in  the  way  of  unqualified  atoms,  producing  all  things,  from 
figuTss  and  magnitudes  of  parts.  Whence  it  will  also  fbllow,  that  Mind  is  no 
primordial  thing,  but  secondary,  compounded,  and  deriyaiive ;  Democritus  the 
first  inventor  of  the  dissimilar  atomology;  who  made  dissimilay  atoms  the  prin- 
dplee  of  all  things  whatsoerer.  88.  Not  to  be  denied,  that  from  these  two  things 
granted,  all  is  body,  and,  that  the  first  principles  of  body  are  devoid  of  life,  it 
would  fbllow,  that  there  is  no  Qod,  Therefore  the  Stoics,  who  were  corporeal 
Theists,  denied  the  latter ;  they  supposing  an  understanding  Fire,  the  maker  of 
the  whole  mundane  sjstem.  Truly  observed  by  Origen,  that  this  corporeal  god  of 
the  Stoics  was  but  by  accident  incorruptible  and  happy.  This  no  genuine  Theism. 
'  89.  But  an  absolute  impossibility  in  both  these  atheistic  corporeaUsms  ;  not  only 
because  they  suppose  no  active  principle  ;  but  because  they  bring  something  out 
of  nothing.  The  atomic  Atheists  most  to  be  condemned,  because  so  grossly  con- 
tradicting themselves.  From  that  true  principle,  that  matter,  as  such,  is  devoid 
of  life  and  understanding,  an  absolute  necessity  of  another  substance  incorporeal, 
which  is  essentially  vital  and  intellectuaL  That  all  life  cannot  possibly  be  ficti- 
tious and  accidental,  generable  and  corruptible ;  but  there  must  be  substantial 
life ;  and  also  some  eternal.  40.  The  truth  of  this  acknowledged  by  the  Hyloxoists ; 
that  there  must  of  necessity  be  both  substantial  and  unmade  life  and  understand- 
ing ;  who  therefore  attribute  the  same  to  all  matter,  but  without  animality ;  which, 
according  t^  them,  was  all  Petitions  and  acddentaL  Wherefore  this  hylozoic 
atheism  also  brings  conscious  life  out  of  nothing  ;  or  makes  them  without  a  cause. 
The  argument  of  the  Epicurean  Atheists,  againA  stratonism  or  hylozoism,  unan- 
swerable :  that  upon  this  supposition  there  must  be,  in  every  man  and  animal,  a 
heap  of  innumerable  percipients ;  and  so  no  one  thinker.  The  pretence  of  the 
Hylozolsts,  that  all  the  particles  of  matter  in  every  animal  do  confederate,  ridicu- 
lous. 41.  Thus  the  fifth  and  sixth  atheistic'argumentations  fully  confuted;  and  f^m 
that  true  supposition  in  them,  that  matter  is  devoid  of  Hfe  and  understanding, 
incorporeal  substance  plainly  demonstrated.  42.  The  third  and  last,  that  there 
being  undeniably  substance  incorporeal,  the  two  following  atheistic  aigumentations 
altogether  insignificant.  The  seventh  not  properly  directed  against  theism,  but 
against  a  religious  kind  of  atheism  ;  which  supposed  a  god  of  the  world  generated 
out  of  senseless  matter,  and  the  ofispring  of  Chaos.  A  sober  and  true  sense  of 
the  world's  animation ;  that  there  is  a  sentient  and  understanding  Nature,  pre- 
siding over  the  world.  But  the  sense  of  pagan  Theists,  that  the  whole  corporeal 
world  animated  is  a  God,  exploded  by  us.  This  argument  therefore  being  against 
theogonism  ;  the  confutation  thereof  might  be  here  well  omitted.  But  because 
the  drying  of  a  living  understanding  nature,  presiding  over  the  world,  is  atheisti- 
cal, the  ground  of  this  assertion  briefly  declared,  that  life  and  understanding  are 
accidents  of  bodies, '  resulting  only  firom  such  a  composure  of  atoms,  as  produce 
flesh,  blood,  and  brains,  in  bodies  oiganized  ;  and,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  be 
found  any  where  but  only  in  human  form  :  which  also  confiited.  43.  The  eighth 
atheistic  aigumentation,  that  there  can  be  no  living  being  immortal,  nor  perfectly 
happy;  built  upon  that  fidse  supposition,  that  all  life  and  understanding  results 
fh>m  a  contexture  of  senseless  atcfms,  and  therefore  is  annihilable.  But  that  there 
is  life  essential  and  substantial,  which  naturally  immortal :  as  also  a  necessity  of 
an  eternal  life,  and  Mind  unmade,  and  unannihilable  ;  which  perfectly  happy. 
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Thb  six  following  atheistic  argumentations,  driving  at  these 
two  things,  First,  the  disproving  of  an  incorporeal,  and  then  of 
a  corporSd  Deity  (from  both  which,  the  Atheists  conceive,  it 
must  follow  of  necessitv,  that  there  can  be  noile  at  all^;  we 
shall  take  them  all  together,  and,  in  order  to  the  confutation  of 
them,  perform  these  three  things.  First,  we  shall  answer  the 
atheistic  argumentations  against  an  incorporeal  Deity  (contidned 
in  the  third  and  fourth  het^).  Secondly,  we  shall  diow,  that 
from  the  very  principles  of  the  atheistic  corporealism  (as  repre- 
sented in  the  fifth  and  sixth  heads)  incorporeal  substance  is 
demonstrable.  And  lastly,  that  there  being  undeniably  incor- 
poreal substance,  the  two  following  atheistic  argumentations  also^ 
against  a  corpora  Deity  (in  the  seventh  and  eighth  sections) 
prove  alto^ther  insignificant. 

We  begm  with  the  first  of  these ;  to  show  the  invalidity  of 
the  atheistic  arramentations  against  an  incorporeal  Deity.  It 
hath  been  already  observed,  that  though  all  Corporealists  be  not 
therefore  of  necessity  Atheists,  yet  Atheists  universally  have 
been  corporealists;  this  being  always  their  first  and  grand 
postulatum,  that  there  is  no  other  substance  besides  body.  Thus 
JPlato  long  ago  declared  concerning  them  ;*  AtiaxvpiZovrai  tovto 
Hvai  fiovov  S  irapi\H  irpoo'/SoXiyv  Koi  lira^i^v  riva,  ravrov  irifia 
Kol  oixrtav  bpiZ6fikvoi'  tHjv  S2  aXXoiv  htiq  6ti<r\  firj  (rijjfia  CYpv 
civai,  KaTa6povovvTfg  rh  irapairav,  Koi  ovolv  Idikovrig  aXXo 
aKoveiVy  *^  They  contend  strongly,  that  that  only  really  is,  which 
is  tangible,  or  can  resist  their  touch ;  concluding  body  and  sub- 
stance to  be  one  and  the  self-same  thing :  and  if  any  one  should 
affirm,  that  there  is  any  thing  incorporeal,  they  will  presently 
cry  him  down,  and  not  hear  a  word  more  from  him.''  For  there 
can  be  no  doubt,^  but  that  the  persons  here  intended  by  Plato 
were  those  very  Atheists,  which  himself  spake  of  afterward,  in 
the  same  dialogue  :*    Moiv  T(f  tHjv  VoXXcUv  Soyfcarc  kcX  piifian 

•  Soph.  p.  172.  Fie.     [P.  160.] 

>  This  opinion  of  Dr.  Cudworth  is  not  altogether  free  from  doubt.  I  confess  that 
the  persons  who  are  stated  by  Plato  to  hare  held  the  whole  nature  of  things  to  be  cor- 
poreal, seem  to  be  distinct  from  those  whom  he  speaks  of  at  the  end  of  the  dialogue,  as 
hating  wholly  excluded  the  divine  mind  and  power  from  the  construction  of  this  world. 
For  in  addition  to  thes^  two  classes  being  separated  by  a  long  interval  in  Plato's 
treatise,  those  who  are  represented  by  him  as  denying  incorporeal  things  are  no  other 
than  the  opponents  of  forms  and  images,  or  ideate  as  is  manifest  from  what  ibllows ; 
and  the  philosopher  is  censuring  them  fbr  no  other  reason  than  because  they  despised 
his  favourite  doctrine  of  eternal  ideas.  But  this  contempt  of  Plato's  ideas  does  not 
preclude  the  possibility  of  their  being  imbued  with  some  sort  of  religion  and  regarding 
God  as  a  nature  endowed  with  a  most  subtle  body,  an  opinion  which  was  entertained 
by  many.  But  as  will  be  shown  by  and  by,  Dr.  Cudworth  had  a  certain  motive  for 
identifying  the  persons  introduced  by  Plato  as  denying  incorporeal  things  with  the 
Atheists  of  the  same  author. 

'  These  very  words  of  Plato,  however,  induce  me  to  believe  that  those  who  are 
represented  by  him  as  denjring  the  existence  of  any  thing  in  the  universe  except  body, 
were  not  so  impious  as  idtogether  to  discard  God.  For  I.  It  is  clear  fhmi  the  very 
controversy  here  touched  upon  by  Plato,  that  the  question  in  dispute  between  this  daas 
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\pwfUvoi  ^vTaojucy,  n^v  iftimv  avra  vavra  ytvv^v,  aw6  rivog  alrla^ 
avTOfiaTfiCy  Koi  aviv  itavolag  ^vo^trq^ ;  ri  fjuri  Xrfyou  ical  ivKrrfifAfi^ 
dcfacy  airo  Qtoif  yiyvofUvtig,  "  Whether  shall  we  assent  to  that 
opinion  now-a-days  entertained  by  so  many.  That  nature  gene- 
rateth  all  things  from  a  certain  fortuitous  cause,  without  the 
direction  of  any  Mind  or  Understanding?  or  rather,  that  it  pro- 
duceth  them,  according  to  reason  ana  knowledge,  proceeaing 
from  Grod  ?"    Indeed  we  philosopher  there  tells  us,  that  some 
of  these  atheistic  persons  began  then  to  be  somewhat  ashamed 
of  making  prudence,  and  justice,  and  other  moral  virtues,  cor- 
noreal  things,  or  bodies:    ^AiroKpfvovrai  ttjv  /iIv  rpvxjfiv  avrfjv 
coicccy  a^lai  (Twiia  ri  Kdcr^a^ac,  ^pdvifaiv  Si  ical  tHjv  aWtov  iKaarov, 
6v  ^p<ori|icaC9   alfrxivovrai  rh  roXu^y,  $  fjitiSiv  tHjv  6vtwv  avra 
bfiokoyuVf  fi  TtavT  tlvai  awfiara  ccco'xvpf^ca'daf,  **  Though  they 
affirm  concerning  the  soul  itself,  that  this  seems  to  them  to  be 
corporeal;    yet,  concerning  prudence,  and  those  other  virtues 
mentioned,  some  have  now  scarcely  the  confidence  to  maintain 
these  to  be  either  bodies  or  nothing.''    But  this  (saith  he)  was 
indeed  no  less  than  the  quite  giving  up  of  the  cause  of  atheism  : 
El  yap  Ti  Koi  {TfiiKpov  id{Xov<Ti  TUfv  6vT(Mfv  GvyYjtopdv  aaiifiarovy 
c^aoKic,  **  Because,  if  it  be  but  once  granted,  that  there  is  never 
80  little  incorporeal,   this  will  be  sufficient  to  overthrow  the 
atheistic  foundation.**     Wherefore  he  concludes,  that  such  as 
these  were  but  mongrel  and  imperfect  Atheists :  V£/ir{i  avrdv 
ovS  av  %v  hriua^vBkiiVi  ii  yt  airrCfv  (nraproi  ical  airrrfvS'ovec,  aXXa 
Starcfyocvr*  av,  irav  8  firj  Swaroi  raig   Ye/tXTt  avpivi&invy  i)Q  apa 
TovTo  ovSlv  TO  vapavav  6<Tr«,  "  For  they,  who  are  thorough- 
paced and  genuine  Atheist^  indeed,  will  boggle  at  neither  of 
those  forementioned  things ;  but  contend,  that  whatsoever  they 

and  their  adyenaries  was  not  upon  Qod  and  religion,  but  upon  idea$  and  forms.  The 
earlier  champions  of  ideas  and  eternal  exemplars  of  things  were  wont  to  instance 
human  virtues,  wisdom,  justice,  love,  and  the  rest,  or  rather  the  notions  and  forms  of 
those  virtues,  and  to  aak  of  those,  who  opposed  ideas  and  included  all  things  in  bodies : 
Whether  they  held  these  forms  in  the  virtues  to  be  nothing  or  bodies.  But  to  this 
highly  captious  question  the  contemners  of  ideas  here  spoken  of  did  not  venture  to 
give  any  definite  answer,  nor  could  they  persuade  themselves  to  Bay  that  those  virtues 
were  either  nothing  or  bodies.  Unquestionably,  however,  they  were  not  wholly  silent. 
Plato  has  not  thought  proper  to  give  such  an  explanation  of  the  state  and  nature  of 
this  controversy  as  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  ourselves ;  and  hence  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  ascertain  whether  they  benefited  or  injured  their  cause  by  this  silence  or  hesi- 
tation. But  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the  dispute  with  them  was  not  upon  God 
snd  religion,  but  merely  upon  the  existence  of  forms  and  ideas.  II.  Plato  says  that 
they  admitted  the  soul  KnerriiT^ai  <rCifid  rij  **  to  possess  a  certain  body."  Thu  again 
inclines  me  to  think  more  fiivounbly  of  this  class  than  the  learned  Doctor  does.  For 
if  they  bad  been  hostile  to  €rod  and  all  ^^ligion;  they  would  have  asserted  the  soul  to 
be  either  c&fia,  "  body,"  or  a  mode  and  auction  of  body.  But  they  simply  main- 
tain that  it  partakes  of  or  possesses  body  ;  which  makes  it  probable  that  they  regarded 
the  soul  as  a  nature  separated  from  an  earthy  and  grosser  body  like  our  own,  and  yet 
not  incorporeal,  but  endowed  with  a  more  subtle  kind  of  body.  But  every  man  con- 
venant  with  these  subjects  must  know  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  manv  in  times 
past,  who  in  other  respects  entertained  correct  notions  of  God  and  things  cuvine,  and 
that  it  is  not  subversive  of  all  piety  and  religion. 
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cannot  grasp  with  their  hands,  is  altogether  nothing."'  That  is, 
that  there  is  no  other  substance  nor  entity  in  the  world,  but 
only  body,  that  which  is  tangible,  or  resists  the  touch.  Aristotle^ 
also  representeth  the  atheistic  hypothesis  after  the  same  manner : 
Touro  Kol  TOfTavrriv  ^a<riv  elvai  rriv  uTraaav  oixriavy  ra  Si  aXKa 
vavra  iraSfri  rovrwvy  "  They  affirm,  that  matter,  or  body,  is  all 
the  substance,  that  is ;  and  that  all  other  things  are  but  the 
passions  and  affections  thereof."  And  again,  in  his  Metaphysics  :* 
£v  TO  irav,  kclI  fitav  ilval  Tiva  fftvaiv,  oic  vXfjv  ridiaaiy  koi  ravrriv 
{TiofxaTiKriv  Koi  fiiytOog  l\ov<TaVf  "  These  men  maintain  all  to  be 
one,  and  that  there  is  but  one  only  nature,  as  the  matter  of  all 
things,  and  this  corporeal,  or  endued  with  magnitude."  And 
now  we  see  plainly,  that  the  ancient  Atheists  were  of  the  very 
same  mind  with  these-  in  our  days,  that  body,  or  that  which  is 
tangible  and  divisible,  is  the  only  substantial  thing ;  from  whence 
it  follows,  that  an  incorporeal  substance  would  be  the  same  with 

'  Dr.  Cudworth's  translation  of  these  words  is  in  oonformit j  with  his  own  rather 
than  Plato's  opinion.  For  Plato  makes  no  mention  in  this  passage  of  Atheists, 
neither  does  he  say  that  the  men  whose  opinion  he  is  reciting,  if  they  were  really 
Atheists,  would  answer  that  nothing  exists  except  what  can  be  laid  hold  of  by  the 
bands.  The  Elean  guest,  introduced  into  this  dialogue  as  speaking,  asks  Theodoras 
whether  these  men,  who  denied  the  existence  of  any  thing  besides  body,  ranked  homan 
virtues  also  among  bodies.  Theodorus  replies,  that  they  attributed  body  to  the  sool, 
but  were  undecided  as  to  the  nature  of  the  virtues.  Upon  this  the  stranger  says  he  now 
has  favourable  hopes  of  them :  **  For  if  they  were  genuine  and  indigenous  Spartans,^ 
that  is,  if  they  were  of  the  frank  and  noble  disposition  of  the  Lacedemonians,  who 
spoke  out  the  sentiments  of  their  mind  freely  and  undisguisedly,  and  were  at  the  same 
time  indigenous  as  the  Spartans  wished  to  appear,  **  they  would  not  long  delay,  but 
would  freely  and  sincerely  acknowledge  the  virtues  to  be  either  nothing  or  bodies,  nay, 
would  openly  avow  that  there  is  nothing  except  what  can  be  touched  and  laid  hold  of 
by  the  hands."  Plato  therefore  does  not  pronounce  them  to  be  semi-atheists,  but 
indirectly  denies  that  they  are  true,  genuine,  and  indigenous  Spartans. 

*  The  former  of  the  passages  here  adduced  fit>m  Aristotle  I  have  not  been  able  to 

5nd  in  that  philosopher's  works,  notwithstanding  a  very  diligent  search;  I  have  no 
oubt,  however,  of  their  bebg  somewhere  extant  therein.  The  other  is  read  in  Aristotle 
as  it  is  here  given,  but  in  my  opinion  has  little  or  no  bearing  upon  the  question  under 
consideration.  For  Aristotle  does  not  affirm,  that  the  persons  represented  by  him 
as  holding  matter  to  be  the  prindple  of  all  things  are  Atheists.  The  learned  Doctor, 
however,  brings  forward  this  testimony  to  prove  that  the  ancient  foes  of  the  divine 
nature  referred  all  things  to  matter  and  body.  I  acknowledge  this  to  be  the  case,  nor 
do  I, believe  that  an  Atheist,  either  ancient  or  modem,  ever  associated  another  imma- 
terial nature  with  matter.  But  I  deny  that  those  whom  Aristotle  is  censuring  in  these 
passages  are  Atheists,  as  he  does  not  charge  them  with  this  crime  ;  and  Dr.  Cudworth 
himself  admits  it  to  be  possible  for  a  man  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  nothing  but 
body,  and  still  not  despise  God  and  all  religion.  Our  worthy  author,  lam  afraid, 
here  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  a  little  farther  than  he  ought  by  his  otherwise  proper 
dislike  of  Hobbes  and  his  philosophy.  Hobbes  denied  &e  existence  of  any  thing 
besides  body,  and  even  asserted  God  himself  to  be  corporeal.  To  show  the  pernicious 
tendency  and  gross  impiety  of  this  opinion.  Dr.  Cudworth  endeavours  to  prove  from 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  that  the  ancient  Atheists  held  the  same.  This  certainly  was  well 
calculated  to  excite  odium  against  Hobbes  and  his  friend,  and  to  deter  men  from 
adopting  his  ^Id  and  foolish  theories ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  Atheists  of  old 
entertained  this  opinion.  But  the  passages  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  he  relies  upon,  are 
manifestly  foreign  to  his  purpose,  and  ought  not  to  be  understood  of  Atheists. 

•  Met.  lib.  1.  cap.  7.     [P.  274.  tom.  4.  opp.] 
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an  incorporeal  body,  L  e.  an  impossibility,  and  that  there  can  be 
no  incorporeal  Deity. 

But  in  the  management  of  this  cause,  there  hath  been  some 
disagreement  amonpt  the  Atheists  themselves.  For  first,  the 
Democritics  and  Epicureans,  though  consenting  with  all  the 
other  Atheists,  in  this.  That  whatsoever  was  unextended,  and 
devoid  of  magnitude,  was  therefore  nothing  (so  that  there  could 
neither  be  any  substance,  nor  accident,  or  mode  of  any  substance, 
nnextended^ ;  did  notwithstanding  distinmish  concerning  a  double 
nature.  First,  that  which  is  so  extende^  as  to  be  impenetrable, 
and  tangible,  or  resbt  the  touch,  which  is  body.  Ana  secondly, 
that  which  is  extended  also,  but  penetrably  and  intangibly ; 
which  is  space  or  vacuum :  a  nature,  according  to  them,  really 
distinct  from  body,  and  the  only  incorporeal  thmg  that  is.^  Now 
since  this  space,  which  is  the  only  incorporeal,  can  neither  do 
nor  suffer  any  tiling,  but  only  give  place  or  room  to  bodies  to 
subsist  in,  or  pass  through;  therefore  can  there  not  be  any 
active,  understanding,  incorporeal  Deity.  This  is  the  argument- 
ation of  the  Democntic  Atheists. 

To  which  we  repl^.  That  if  space  be  indeed  a  nature  distinct 
from  body,  and  a  thing  really  incorporeal,  as  they  pretend,  then 
will  it  undeniably  follow  from  this  very  principle  of  theirs,  that 
there  must  be  an  incorporeal  substance;  ana  (this  space  beine 
supposed  by  them  also  to  be  infinite)  an  infinite,  incorporeiQ 
Deity.  Because,  if  space  be  not  the  extension  of  body,  nor  an 
affection  thereof,  then  must  it  of  necessity  be,  either  an  accident 
existing  alone  by  itself,  without  a  substance,  which  is  impodsible ; 
or  else  the  extension,  or  affection,  of  some  other  incorporeal 
substance,  that  is  infinite.  But  here  will  Gassendus  step  in,  to 
help  out  his  good  friends  the  Democritics  and  Epicureans  at  a 
dead  lift;  and  undertake  <to  maintain,  that  though  space  be 
indeed  an  incorporeal  thing,  yet  it  would  neither  follow  of  neces- 
sity from  thence,  that  it  is  an  incorporeal  substance  or  affection 
thereof;  nor  yet  that  it  is  an  accident  existing  alone  by  itself, 
.without  a  substance ;  because  this  space  is  r^y  neither  acci- 
dent, nor  substance,  but  a  certain  middle  nature  or  essence  be- 
twixt both.  To  which  subterfuge  of  his,  that  we  may  not 
quarrel  about  words,  we  shall  make  this  reply ;  that  unquestion- 
ably, whatsoever  is,  or  hath  any  kind  of  entity,  doth  either 
subsist  by  itself,  or  else  is  an.  attribute,  affection,  or  mode  of 

*  To  the  followen  of  Democritus  he  might  have  added  the  Stoics,  of  whom  Diogenes 
Laeitius,  lib.  7.  segm.  140.  p.  453 :  'E^ut^tv  dk  K6<rfiov  irtpiKixvfdvcv  fZvai  rb 
Ktvbv  dfl>ei(K>v*  li'H'ip  'AZO'MATON  tlvac  dtrttfiarov  ^k  t6  oUv  rt  KaTix^<r^<*^ 
vxb  trtt/Adr^v,  oif  Karix'^itivov,  **  (The  Stoics  say)  that  without  the  world  an 
immense  Tacuum  is  circumfused,  which  is  incorporeal :  and  that  that  is  incorporeal 
which  can  be  contained  by  bodies  but  is  not  contained."  This  doctrine  of  the  Stoics, 
howoTer,  I  confess  dtfTers  in  a  certain  respect  from  Democritus'  theory  concerning 
space. 
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somethings  that  doth  subsist  bj  itself.  For  it  is  certain,  that 
there  can  be  no  mode,  accident,  or  affection  of  nothing ;  and 
Gonsequentlys  that  notlung  cannot  be  extended,  nor  mensurable. 
But  if  space  be  neither  the  extension  of  bodv,  nor  yet  of  sub- 
stance incorporeal,  then  must  it  of  necessity  be  the  extension  of 
nothing,  and  the  affection  of  nothing ;  and  nothing  must  be 
mensmrable  by  yards  and  poles.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
from  this  very  hypothesis  of  the  Democritic  and  Epicurean 
Atheists,  that  space  is  a  nature  distinct  from  body,  and  positively 
infinite,  it  follows  undeniably^  that  there  inust  be  some  inoor- 
poreal  substance,  whose  affection  its  extension  is ;  and  because 
there  can  be  nothing  infinite,  but  only  the  Deity,  that  it  is  the 
infinite  extension  of  an  incorporeal  Deity ;  just  as  some  learned 
Thebts  and  Incorporealists  have  asserted.  And  thus  is  the  argu- 
ment of  these  Democritic  and  Epicurean  Atheists,  against  an 
incorporeal  Deity,  abundantly  confuted;  we  having  made  it 
manifest,  that  from  that  very  principle  of  their  own,  by  which 
they  would  disprove  the  same,  it  is  against  themselves  demon- 
strable.7 

7  The  learned  Doctor  here  employs  the  argument  ad  honrinam,  ai  the  schoolmen 
say,  and  overthrows  the  reasoning  of  the  Democritics  and  Epicureans  against  an  inooi- 
poreal  God  from  their  own  axioms  on  the  nature  of  space.  Whether  this  argumentation 
IS  such  as  completely  to  put  those  to  silence  who  with  Epicurus  and  Democritus  discard 
God,  but  acknowledge  infinite  incorporeal  space,  or  whether  some  means  of  defence  are 
still  left  them,  let  others  determine.  To  myself  indeed,  he  seems  to  assume  something 
which,  if  I  mistake  not,  both  sides  are  not  yet  sufficiently  agreed  upon  ;  for  example, 
that  nothing  can  be  infinite  except  God.  But  passbg  over  Uiese  things  I  shall  notice 
two  points  which  have  some  bearing  upon  the  present  question.  I.  Although  the 
learned  Doctor  nowhere  clearly  indicates  whether  he  is  more  fiivourable  to  those  who 
regard  space  as  a  mere  notion  of  the  mind  or  affection  of  bodies,  or  those  who  suppose 
it  to  be  a  really  existent  nature,  he  here  however  seems  evidently  to  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  G^  is  not  difiRsrent  from  extension  or  space,  or  that  space  and  extension 
are  a  property  of  a  God.  Compare  chap.  2.  sect.  8.  and  our  remarks  there.  I  haTe 
already  shown  in  another  place  on  chap.  5.  sect.  1.  sect.  25.  that  not  a  few  of  the 
ancient  fethers,  the  Greeks  espedally/^mamtained  this  opinion.  Whoever  wishef  to  see 
a  Yariety  of  passages  to  this  efiect  may  consult  Dion.  Petavius,  Dogmat.  Theolog.  torn.  1 . 
lib.  3.  cap.  9.  sect  10.  p.  161*  &c.  who  however  seems  to  me  not  sufficiently  to  dis- 
tinguish the  passages,  but  to  confound  those  of  a  different  purport  and  opinion ;  on 
which  this  is  no  place  fer  comment  In  a  later  age  this  opinion  was  caught  up 
among  the. English  in  particular,  and  defended  by  men  of  the  highest  ability,  but  not  in 
the  same  words  or  the  same  manner.  At  the  time  when  Dr.  Cudworth  wrote  this, 
his  friend  Dr.  Hen.  More  had  already  publicly  approved  of  it ;  and  at  this  day  the 
disdples  of  the  illustrious  Newton  are  most  of  them  among  its  supporters.  [A  dis- 
pute is  carried  on  in  England  on  this  subject  at  the  present  time  against  Dr.  Clarke. 
See  Biblioth.  Raisonn^e,  torn.  13.  par.  1.  p.  229.  Sec,  tom..l4.  p.  468.]  Among  our 
own  countryinen  Andr.  Riidiger,  Physica  Divina,  lib.  Leap.  8.  sect.  4.  p.  346.  347. 
has  adopted  it.  Compare  Appendix  de  Monitis  Censorum,  p.  790.  &c.  The  whole 
question  coTko«ming  space  and  its  nature  is  exceedingly  abstruse,  and  embarrassed  with 
infinite  difficulties;  wherefore  they  perhaps  show  greater  wisdom  who  choose  to  know 
nothing  at  all  of  the  matter,  rather  than  include  all  things  within  the  limits  of  their 
own  mind,  and  advance  any  thing  which  themselves  must  be  aware  may  with  great 
show  of  truth  be  impugned  by  others.  [For  space  Mussehenbroek  Joum.  Litt  torn. 
22.  par.  2.  p.  246.]  1  am  certain  that  there  is  space  ;  nor  do  what  I  will  can  I  divest 
my  mind  ,of  this  notion.  On  its  nature  and  relations  I  feel  no  disposition  to  dispute, 
and  confess  myself  not  to  possess  intellect  sufficient  to  grasp  and  comprehend  so  pro- 
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To  whioh  it  might  be  here  further  added,  that  Epicurus,  who 
professedly  oppos^  Plato's  incorporeal  God,  as  an  impossibilitj, 
did  notwithstanding  manifestly  contradict  himself,  when  he  as- 
serted such  a  Democracy  of  monogrammous  gods,  as  were  not 
compounded  of  atoms  and  yacuum  (though,  according  to  him, 
the  only  principles  of  body),  that  so  they  might  be  incorruptible ; 
nor  yet  could  touch  or  be  touched,  but  were  penetrable,  as  is 
dedared  in  those  verses  of  Lucretius,^ 

Teouis  enim  luitum  deum,  longefqae  remota 
Seoabus  a  no6tria»  animi  vix  mente  ridetur.  '' 

Qua  quoniam  mfmuum  tactum  sufibgit  et  ictum, 
Tactile  nil  nol»8  quod  tit,  oontingere  debet. 
Tangere  enim  non  quit,  quod  tangi  non  licet  ipaum. 

(though  tangibility  and  impenetrability  were  elsewhere  made 
by  him  the  very  essence  of  body^ ;  and  lastly,  such  as  had  not 
corpus,  but  quasi  corpus,  and  tnerefore  must  needs  be  really 
incorporeaL  Though  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that 
Epicurus  colluded  in  all  this;  himself  not  believing  a  jot  of  it, 
nor  any  such  ^ods  at  all. 

Sut  other  Atheists  there  were,  who  concluding  likewise.  That 
whatsoever  was  unextended  was  nothing,  were  sensible  of  the 
inconvenience  of  making  space  thus  to  be  a  thing  really  distinct 
from  bod^  (from  whence  it  would  follow  unavoidably,  that  it 
was  an  afiection  of  incorporeal  substance^ ;  and  therefore  acknow- 
le^ed,  not  two  natures  of  extended  tilings,  but  as  we  had  it 
before  in  Aristotle,  filav  nva  ^{urtv  kuX  rairriiv  crcufiarcKi^v,  ^^  one 
only  nature,  and  that  bodily ;"  space  being  therefore  to  them, 
either  a  mere  imaginary  thing,  that  hath  no  reality  without  our 
minds,  but  only  a  phantasm  of  our  own,  and,  in  their  modem 
language,  a  kind  of  ghost,  apparition,  or  spectre  of  a  body ;  or 

found  and  recondite  a  subject.  Let  others,  however,  retain  the  right  of  explaining  this 
matter  as  they  please,  provided  they  broach  nothing  derogatory  to  the  divine  per- 
fiectiona.  IL  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Cud  worth  when  he  tells  us  that  Gassendi,  in 
anerting  space  to  be  something  intermediate  between  substance  and  accident,  meant  to 
help  the  Democritics  and  Epicureans.  Aftor  Grassendi  several  others,  who  could  not 
fidrl J  be  ranked  among  Atheists,  have  adopted  a  similar  view,  or  at  least  have  professed 
their  ignonmoe  to  what  class  of  things  space  belonged  ;  among  whom  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  name  Dr.  Cudworth's  acute  countryman,  J.  Locke,  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, lib.  2.  cap.  18.  p.  192.  When  Ae  subject  of  inquiry  lies  fai  above  human 
comprehension,  and  the  distributions  and  distinctions  invented  by  philosophers  are  not 
yet  cleared  of  aU  difficulty,  and  lastly,  when  the  words  themselves,  which  are  used  to 
designate  the  various  kinds  of  things,  are  undefined  and  ambiguous,  I  should  consider 
it  the  wisest  course  to  be  content  with  knowing  the  thing  itself,  and  to  haxard  no 
positive  assertion  as  to  its  mode  or  nature.  Should  any  one  on  account  of  this  opinion 
call  me  ignorant  and  inexperienced,  as  Andr.  Riidiger  accuses  Grassendi  of  folly, 
Physica  Divina,  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  sect.  2.  I  will  bear  it  with  patience  ;  but  he  to  whom 
I  appear  ignorant  may,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  seem  to  me  to  be  too  bold  and 
confident,  and  it  is  at  least  a  question,  whether  the  latter  is  the  more  excusable  &ult. 

'  De  Natura  Rerum,  lib.  5.  v.  149.  &c.  p.  245.  &c.  On  these  sportive  gods  of 
Epicurus,  see  what  is  said  above,  chap.  2.  sect.  2. 
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else  indeed  the  very  extension  of  body  itself,  considered  in 
general,  and  abstractly,  from  this  or  that  singular  body,  move- 
able. And  these  men  therefore  framed  their  argumentation 
against  an  incorporeal  Deity  after  this  manner :  Nothing  truly 
is,  but  what  is  extended,  or  hath  a  certain  magnitude  (because 
that  which  is  unextended,  and  hath  no  magnitude,  is  no  where, 
and  consequently  nothing).  But  whatsoever  is  extended,  and  in 
a  place,  is  body.  Therefore  is  there  no  other  substance  besides 
body ;  and  consequently  there  can  be  no  incorporeid  Deitv.  Or 
else  to  put  the  argument  into  a  more  approvable  syllogistic 
form ;  whatsoever  is  extended,  is  body,  or  corporeid ;  but  what- 
soever is,  is  extended.  Therefore  whatsoever  is,  is  body,  or 
corporeal  And  by  consequence,  there  can  be  no  incorporeal 
Deity. 

To  which  argumentation  the  assertors  of  incorporeal  substance 
have  replied  two  manner  of  ways.  For  first,  the  generality  of 
the  ancient  incorporealists  taking  it  for  granted,  that  whatsoever 
was  extended  in  magnitude,  and  had  parts  one  without  another, 
was  divisible,  as  also  prolMibly  impenetrable  by  any  thing  else 
extended,  because  there  can  be  no  penetration  of  dimensions ; 
and  therefore  no  one  magnitude  can  be  imbibed  or  swallowed  up 
into  another,  but  musi  of  necessity  stand  without  it,  adding  so 
much  to  the  quantity  thereof:  they  readily  save  their  assent  to 
that  proposition,  that  whatsoever  is  extended  into  longitude, 
latitude,  and  profundity,  is  body.  But  being  strongly  perauaded 
of  the  existence  of  some  other  substance  besides  body,  they 
denied  that  other  proposition  of  theirs,  that  whatsoever  is,  is 
extended ;  or  what  is  unextended,  is  nothing :  maintaining,  that 
besides  body,  or  extended  substance,  there  was  another  substance 
incorporeal,  which,  therefore  was  aBiaararogy  and  afA^yiStriQ,  and 
aTToaoc,  and  a/xeprjCf  and  aSia^eroc^  "unextended,''  and  devoid  of 
"quantity"  and  "magnitude,"  without  "parts,"  and  "indivi- 
sible."^ l?hat  Plato  himself  philosophizea  after  this  manner, 
mi^ht  be  proved  from  sundry  passages  of  his  writings ;  as  that 
in  his  tenth  De  Le^bus,  where  he  amrmeth,  that  the  soul  itself, 
and  those  things  which  belong  to  it,  as  cogitative,  are  'n'p6rapa 
fjiflKOvg  (TWfxartov  Kot  ^adovg  koX  TrXarouc,  "  in  order  of  nature, 
before  the  longitude,  and  latitude,  and  profundity  of  bodies." 
Where,  doubtless,  his  meaning  was  not,  as  if  there  were  longi- 
tude, latitude,  and  profundity  in  souls,  but  of  a  different  kind 
from  that  longitude,  latitude,  and  profunditv  of  bodies,  and 
before  it ;  but  that  longitude,  latitude,  and  profundity,  being  the 
essential  properties  of  body  only,  soul  and  cogitation,  as  devoid 
of  these,  was  in  order  of  nature  before  them.     Again,  from  that 

'  Bayle,  Dictioim.  torn.  4.  art.  Simonides,  supposes  that  before  Des  Cartes  no  one 
supposed  spirit  to  be  unextended. 
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in  his  Timaeus,  where  speaking  of  place,  space,  and  matter,  he 
condenmeth  this  for  a  vulgar  error.  That  whatsoever  is,  must 
of  necessity  be  in  some  place  or  other,  and  what  is  in  no  place, 
is  nothing.     Tphov  8l  av  yivog  rb  r^c  X'^P^C*  iSpav  irapi\ov  8<to 

l\H  yive<Tiv  vamv wph^  &  8l  Koi  6vii/t>oiroXoi)/uev  j3Xf7rovrcc» 

Kol  ^a/Lciv  avayKoiov  tlvat  ttou,  rh  ov  airav  iv  rivi  t6w(^9  koX 
wirf^ov  xtMfpav  riva'  to  Si  fifin  iv  yy^  firtriirov  Kar  oi/pavbv, 
ovSlv  ilvaiy  ^*  The  third  kind  is  that  oi  space,  which  gives  room 
to  all  things  that  are  generated.  And  when  we  look  upon  this, 
we  dreamingly  affirm,  that  every  thing,  that  is,  must  of  neces- 
sity be  in  some  place,  and  possess  a  certain  room  and  space,  and 
that  Whatsoever  is  not  somewhere,  either  in  earth,  or  in  heaven, 
is  nothing.  Which  drowsy  or  dreaming  imagination  (saith  he), 
like  a  ghost,  continually  haunteth  and  possesseth  men,  and  that 
even  then,  when  they  think  of  that  true  and  awakened  nature  of 
the  Deity."  Whereas  this  philosopher  himself,  discoursing 
elsewhere  of  God,  under  the  title  of  ttoXw  iriXayo^  tov  icoXov, 
**  the  vast  sea  of  pulchritude,*'  describeth  him  after  this  manner : 
OiSlirow  Sv,  ti  Iv  7y,  5  Iv  ovpawijfy  oAX'  avri,  fuff  avrov,  /uovociSic 
ace  ov,  ra  S2  aXXa  wavra  icaXa  Ikc^vov  fitrixovnh  '^As  that,  which 
is  not  any  whei«,  either  in  earth,  or  in  heaven,  but  itself  alouQ  by 
itself,  and  with  itself,  all  other  beautiful  thmgs  partaking  of  it."*^ 

^*  These  paasaget,  from  which  Dr.  Cudworth  oonsidera  it  may  be  proTed  that  Plato 
abstxacted  both  the  soul  and  God  from  all  extensioii,  seem  at  first  si^t  to  possess  no 
inconsiderable  weight :  but  if  they  be  examined  with  more  attention,  and  regarded  in 
■tiict  reference  to  ihe  construction  of  the  words,  1  am  Tery  much  afraid  they  will  lose 
all  their  force  and  efficacy.  I.  The  first  one  from  book  10.  De  Legibns,  p.  669.  is 
altogether  foreign  to  this  question,  and  our  worthy  author  is  manifestly  mistiucen  in  his 
interpretation  of  it.  In  that  passage  Plato  is  merely  endeavouring  to  show  that  the 
■oul  is  prior  to  all  body,  but  as  to  its  internal  nature  is  altogether  silent  Nor  have  his 
words  any  other  meaning  than  this,  that  the  affections  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  the  soul 
itself,  existed  before  all  bodies.  This  will  at  once  be  made  evident  by  producing  the 
entire  passage.  The  Athenian  guest  says  he  has  before  demonstrated  that  the  soul 
is  more  ancient  than  thd  body,  and  therefore  that  those  things  which  are  in  it,  the 
abactions,  virtues,  and  th^  rest,  are  so  also.  Tp^woi  ^1,  he  proceeds,  Kal  ^t;  Kai 
povXriffttc  irai  Xoyuffiol  Kal  B6Kat  dXri^tic,  IwrniXcm^  re  Kai  /tvrifiat,  vpSrtpa 
MKovQ  awfidTkWf  Kai  xXdrovc  Kal  pdl^ovc,  Kai  p«&/iiK  <^*y  ytyovSra  Av,  tlirtp  Kai 
i^X^  vvfiaroCf  "  Therefore  affections,  morals,  wills,  cogitations,  true  opinions,  cares, 
memories,  were  all  before  the  longitude,  latitude,  proftmdity,  and  strength  of  bodies,  as 
the  soul  also  is  before  body."  He  must  be  rude  and  uninformed  indeed  who  cannot 
understand  Plato's  meaning  to  be  simply,  that,  as  the  soul  is  prior  to  the  body,  so  the 
affections  also  and  virtues  of  the  soul  are  necessarily  prior  to  the  properties-  and  affec- 
tions of  bodies,  as  loi^tude,  latitude,  and  so  on.  If  the  words  be  taken  in  the  srase 
attached  to  them  by  Dr.  Cudworth,  he  would  be  made  to  say  what  no  man  in  his 
aenaes  ever  questioned,  that  ratiocination,  opinion,  recollection,  are  destitute  of  exten- 
>U>n.  But  Plato's  ophiion  on  tiie  soul  would  not  allow  of  his  denying  all  extension  to 
it.  For  as  is  incontrovertibly  dear  from  the  Timseus,  he  supposed  the  soul  to  be 
compounded  of  ihe  same,  or  an  indivisible  nature,  and  the  different,  or,  as  almost  all 
the  Platonists  correctly  interpret  it,  all  the  elements  and  first  principles  of  things.  See 
the  .Tim«us,  sect.  19.  p.  242.  and  sect.  20.  p.  244.  edit  Fabridi.  Chalcidius,  In 
Timaeum  Platonis,  sect.  61.  p.  298.  thus  writes:  **  Plato  compounds  the  soul  of  all  the 
dements,  so  that  it  is  cognizant  both  of  the  elements  themselves  and  of  those  things 
which  follow  the  elements  and  universally  of  all  existing  things,  and  judges  of  all.'' 
See  also  Eusebins,  Preparat  Evangel,  lib.  13.  cap.  16.  p.  696.  on  this  dogma,  who,  cap. 
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And  as  for  Aristotle's  sense  in  this  particular;  that  he  here 
departed  not,  as  he  did  in  some  other  things,  fVom  his  master 
Plato,  may  appear  from  that  whole  chapter,  or  section,  at  thQ, 

17.  p.  700.  quotes  a  remarkable  passage  from  the  Disputatio  de  Animo  of  the  Platonist 
Sevenis,  in  which  he  castigates  this  doctrine  of  his  master  and  shows  that  it  goes  to 
overUirow  the  soul's  immortality.  How  that  which  consirts  of  a  twofold  nature  and  of 
the  elements  of  aU  bodies  can  be  void  of  extension,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  1 1. 
As  regards  the  other  passage,  which  is  quoted  from  the  Timeus,  p.  535. 1  would 
observe,  first  of  all,  that  the  last  portion  of  it  which  stands  here  only  in  English,  is 
translated  by  Dr.  Cudworth  more  freely  than  the  words  will  permit.  In  the  Greek  of 
Plato  Uie  words  h^re  given  are  followed  by  these :  Tavra  9k  ir&vra  nal  r<k  t6vt^v 
d^iX^,  ttal  Iff  pi  r^v  di/wvov  naX  iXii^ioQ  ^vfriv  vwdpx<>v9av,  vt6  Taitrtic  r^ 
6v€%piiiim{  oi  fvvarol  yiyvSfuda  iytp^ivrtQ  diopiZ6iievoi  r*  iXti^kc  Xlyccv,  4^ 
tUSvi  fuv.  These  the  learned  Doctor  has  interpreted  freely  and  according  to  the 
sense,  raUier  than  translated,  as  follows :  *'  Which  drowsy  or  dreaming  imagination, 
like  a  ghost,  continually  haunteth  and  possesseth  men,  and  that  even  then,  when  they 
think  of  that  true  and  awakened  nature  of  the  Deity.**^  Fidnus  has  rendered  them 
thus :  "  And  all  these  and  similar  imaginations  we  ourselves,  occupied  by  such  dreanos, 
are  unable  to  distinguish  from  the  wakeful  and  really  existing  nature."  In  whatever 
way  these  words  be  translated  it  will  always  be  clear  from  this  passage  of  Plato,  I. 
That  he  considered  those  men  to  be  deceived  who  suppose  all  existing  things  to 
be  in  some  place,  or  in  heaven  and  earth.  II.  That  in  particular  a  certain  nature, 
which  he  calls  wakeful  and  realljf  ejeisteni,  is  excluded  by  this  philosopher  from  place 
and  space.  Ii\  the  first  place  it  will  be  evident  to  the  more  attentive  readen  of  Plato, 
that  he  is  here  covertly  rebuking  those  persons  in  particular  who  opposed  his  fiivourite 
doctrine  of  the  eternal  forms  and  ideas  of  things  by  the  following  argum^it :  *'  What- 
ever is  not  in  place,  is  nothing :  the  forms  of  things  are  not  in  place  or  space : 
therefore  they  are  nothing  and  mere  fictions.**  This  class  are  like  dreamers,  he  says, 
and  attribute  more  to  phantasy  than  to  reason.  But  that  he  is  not  speaking  of  ideas 
alone  is  evident  from  the  fiict  that  he  particularly  mentions  a  certain  dvirvoc  or 
**  sleepless*'  nature,  which  is  in  like  manner  to  be  abstracted  from  space.  This  word  is 
not  applicable  to  the  ideas  and  forms  of  things,  but  means  undoubtedly  a  nature  that 
always  contemplates  all  things  with  the  purest  mind  and  intelligence.  For  he  contrasts 
men  as  frequently  dreaming  and  that  ever  wakeful  nature  with  each  other.  Those 
dreamers  are  evidently  the  men  who  leave  too  much  place  and  efficacy  in.  the  soul  to 
the  power  of  the  imagination.  The  ever  wakefol  and  sleepless  nature  therefore  is  un- 
questionably most  pure  mind,  whidi  divested  of  all  body  at  no  time  either  obefs  or  can 
obey  the  vagaries  of  foncy  :  consequently  I  will  readily  admit  that  the  name  designates 
God  himself.  The  opinion  of  Plato  seems  to  me  to  be  aptly  explained  by  Chalcidins, 
Comm.  in  Timceum  Platpnis,  cap.  13.  sect  347.  p.  404 :  **  By  a  sleepless  and  wakeful 
nature  he  means  that  intelligible  and  incorporeal  kind,  which  is  ever  the  same,  and 
subsists  as  principal  and  chicMf,  without  bf^'nning  and  without  end,  having  no  connexion 
with  the  senses,  perceptible  by  pure  mmd :  &ai  is  to  say,  Crod  and  his  intelligible 
cogitations  and  incorporeal  forms.**  Wherefore  it  is  certain  from  this  passage  that 
Plato  denied  the  Supreme  Being  to  be  in  space :  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
equally  plain  from  it  that  he  held  God  to  be  devoid  of  extension.  Xwpa  and  rStro^ 
are  with  Plato  nothing  more  than  the  space  which  bodies  occupy  :  as  will  be  evident 
to  any  one  who  reads  him  with  attention.  For  he  defines  space  to  be  that  <*  which 
affords  a  place  to  all  things  that  are  generated,"  Upav  ix^i  yivtiriv  wamv.  After* 
wards  when  he  adds  that  those  are  mistaken  who  suppose  all  things  to  be  either  in 
heaven  or  in  earth,  he  at  the  same  time  intimates  that  they  know  of  no  oUier  space 
than  that  which  contains  heaven  and  earth.  Whether  he  ranked  this  corporeal  space, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  among  the  affections  and  properties  of  body  and  matter,  or 
believed  it  to  be  a  nature  dirtinct  from  matter,  I  leave  to  others  to  decide.  For  he 
has  not  expressed  himself  sufiiciently  clearly.  He  distinguishes  space  I  observe  from 
matter ;  but  I  cannot  say  whether  he  did  so  merely  in  mind  and  thought,  or  supposed 
these  two  to  be  in  reality  different.  Such  being  the  case,  this  passa^  of  Plato  proves 
no  more  than  this :  that  God  is  not  in  the  >paoe  and  place  occupied  by  bodies,  or  is 
neither  in  heaven  nor  in  earth.  But  besides  Uib  space  by  which  bodies  are  contained, 
he  believed  in  other  space  extending  fiu*  above  heaven  and  earth,  Uie  seat  of  all  con- 
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end  of  his  physics,  spent  upon  this  very  subject,  to  prove  6ri 
TOVT  ifiiplg  avayicaiov  ilvaif  Ka\  fjLtiSiv  cvciv  ftlycdoc*  ^^that  his 
first  Immoyeable  Mover  (which  is  God  Almighty)  must  of  ne- 

oehnble  pulchritade  and  the  abode  of  the  tupreme  Being  himtelf.  On  thii  reg;ion  he 
makes  Steachonii  diicoune  in  hii  Phndrns,  p.  845.  as  fbUows :  T6y  Sk  *iniOrPA'- 
KION  TO'nON  oSri  rJc  ^uvti^k  ir«  rmf  rydt  ir<Hf|rj)c>  ovrt  to^  vfiviiati  xar' 

i^iav  CYii  Sk  fit ^  yofi  <lYpw/iar^c  r<  <^a2  <l^i7/i^ri(rroc  Kal  iva^i^Q  oiftria 

6vr4tfc  ovia  ^v^^c  KVptfivtiry,  fioyt^  dtctry  vif  XP^^ai,  c-r.  X.  **  Of  this  superceles- 
tial  place  no  one  c^  our  poets  has  sung  or  ever  will  sing  according  to  its  dignitj.     Its 

nature  is  this^ without  colour,  without  figure,  without  contact,  an  essence  really 

existent,  it  uses  contemplative  intellect  alone,  the  piloC  of  the  soul,**  &c.  Therefore, 
though  he  excluded  Qoa  from  heaven  and  earth,  or  the  space  and  place  in  which 
bodies  are,  he  nevertheless  assigned  him  another  place  more  exalted  than  heaven  and 
earth :  from  which  it  follows  that  he  did  not  discard  all  extension  from  the  divine 
nature.  Bfaximus  Tyrhis,  who,  Diss.  1.  n.  15.  discourses  with  great  clearness  on  this 
■object,  affirms  that  according  to  Plato"*  doctrine,  heaven  and  ewth  are  the  bounds  and 
liBQits  of  the  divine  abode.  Synedus  aleo,  a  well-known  devoted  admirer  of  Plato, 
Hymn.  1.  in  Deum,  p.  315.  peispicuously  expresses  the  opinion  of  his  master  when  he 
says  that  God  is  seated  in  tranquillity  above  Uie  heavens : 

*YxtD  oifpavov  napffvuv, 
'AXvTtfi  io&^fi  yaittv 

^  Above  the  lofty  summits  of  heaven,  rejoicing  in  immortal  glonr,  is  God  firmly 
enthroned."  This  might  be  further  proved  fit^  the  interior  disdphne  fif  Plato,  and 
cepeciaUy  firom  his  doctrine  of  demons :  but  the  present  is  not  a  fitting  opportunity, 
neither  does  the  subject  itself  much  require  it.  I  cannot  omit  to  mention^  however, 
that  Cicero  in  Uie  part  where  he  recounts  the  opinions  of  the  Platonists  and  Aristote- 
lians on  the  nature  of  things,  exprenly  denies  that  they  supposed  any  thing  to  exist, 
which  is  without  place  and  devoid  of  extension.  Academic  Question,  lib.  1.  cap.  6, 
p.  2*231.  tom.  8.  opp.  Nullam  vim  (effidentem)  dicebant  hi  philosophi  esie  sine 
aliqua  materia.  NUil  e$t  enim,  quod  rum  alwuln  (id  est  in  loco  quodam)  et»e  oogaiur. 
**  These  philosophers  asKrted  that  there  is  no  (emcient)  fbroe  without  some  matter. 
For  there  is  noUiing  that  is  not  necessarily  somewhere  (that  is,  in  some  place).** 
According  to  his  authority  therefore,  which  I  think  ought  to  be  attended  to,  Plato  con- 
sidered something  of  matter  to  be  associated  with  aU  naturesf  and  upon  this  ground 
that  nothing  can  exist  without  pUce.  The  question  however  which  has  exercised  the 
learned  even  of  our  own  time :  whether  or  not  Plato  supposed  God  to  be  destitute  of 
body  and  matter,  it  is  not  my  present  intention  to  discuss :  highly  difficult  and  doubt- 
ful as  it  is,  owing  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  words,  body,  matter,  timpU,  incorporeal,  eor- 
poreal,  to  which  no  one  meaning  can  be  attached.  When  we  meet  with  these  words 
in  ancient  sudors  we  estimate  them  according  to  the  laws  of  our  own  language :  a 
practice  which  has  sometimes  led  men  otherwise  acute  and  ingenious  into  error.  I  am 
satisfied  tluit  Plato  wholly  abstracted  God  fWmi  this  gross  and  mutable  matter  of  which 
bodies  are  composed,  nor  can  I  agree  with  those,  who  would  persuade  us  to  the  con- 
trary for  the  purpose  of  more  conveniently  classing  this  philosopher  among  Atheists. 
But  still  I  have  scarcely  a  doubt  that  he  supposed  him  to  partake  of  a  certain  most 
subtle,  most  simple  and  indivisible  matter.  THe  held  the  soul  to  be  corporeal.  See 
Beansobre  Hist,  du  Manich.  p.  482.]  Neither  do  I  abandon  this  opinion  because 
Plato  calls  God  iffAfAaro^,  **  incorporeal  and  destitute  of  parts."  For  I  have  proved 
above  on  chap.  1.  sect  27.  from  many  passages  of  the  andeots  that  the  word  Aetifia- 
Toc  had  not  Uie  same  meaning  fbrmerly  as  it  has  at  this  day.  To  'pass  over  other  sig- 
nifications  of  this  word,  the  ancient  philosophers  held  that  to  be  d^^droQ  which  does 
not  consist  of  various  elements,  nor  is  so  compounded  as  the  bodies  which  fill  the 
universe.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  show  this  by  one  passage  of  Apuleius :  Plato  ranks 
the  stars  and  heroes  among  the  gods :  and  no  one  will  deny  that  the  stars  are  bodies, 
and  that  a  body,  however  subtle,  was  attributed  by  hhn  to  heroes.  But  Apuleius 
declares  that  according  to  the  discipline  of  his  master  Plato,  these  deities  are  divested 
of  all  body,  De  Deo  Socratis,  p.  43.  opp.  **  Which  gods  Plato  regards  as  incorporeal  5y 
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oessity  be  devoid  of  parts,  or  indiyisible,  and  have  no  magnitude 
at  alL''    The  conclusion  of  which  section^  and  his  whole  book  of 
Physics,^  is  this :  AiwpKrfdvwv  Si  tovtwv,  (^vBpbv  Sri  aSi/vof-ov 
rh  wpdlyrov  lavovv  koL  asc(vT|rov  ixHv  ri  fdyedog'  u  yap  /Ltlycd-oc 
ix^L,  avayKti  frroi  ircirepaafili^ov  airrb  flvat^  rj  airiipov'  airaipov  /u^v 
ovv  8ti  oifK  ivSi\trai  fiiy^doc  ilvai,  S^'Sccicrcu  irp6rtpov  iv  rote 
6v(yiKoXg'  Sri  Si  rh  wivipatrfiivov  advvarov  ix^iv  awiipov  Svvafuv, 
ciSeiKTai  vuv*  i^avepov  toIvvv^  &n  aSiatperSv  Igti,  icai  ajufplcj  icoc 
ovSlv  Iyoi'  fdyBdoQ,  ^^  These  things  being  thus  determined^  it  is 
manifestly  impossible,  that  the  first  Mover  should  have  any 
magnitude.     For  if  it  hath  magnitude,  that  must  of  necessity  be 
either  finite,  or  infinite.     But  that  there  can  be  no  infinite  mag- 
nitude, was  before  demonstrated  in  the  Physics;  and  that  no- 
thing which  hath  a  finite  magnitude  can  have  infinite  power^ 
hath  been  now  proved.     Wherefore  it  is  nlain,  that  the  first 
Mover  is  indivisible,-  and  devoid  of  parts,  and  hath  no  magnitude 
at  all."    Which  same  doctrine  is  again  taught  and  asserted  hy 
Aristotle,  in  his  Metaphysics:*  "On  filv  ovv  lariv  oiftrla  ric 
itStog  k€lL  aKtvtrroQ,  Koi  Ki\i»>pi<Tptvn  tCjv  altrdrfTiov,  tjtavepov  he 
Twv  elprifUvwv'  iiSiUcrai  Se  xaX  &n  piyeOoQ  ovSlv  Ivdix^^rai  ex^iv 

nature,  animal,  haying  no  and  or  beginning,  but  wholly  and  retroepecUvely  eternal, 
remote  in  their  nature  from  the  ooniagicn  cf  bodff"  But  the  ancients  odled  that 
destitute  of  parts,  which  they  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  being  cut  and  divided.  We 
indeed  consider  every  thing  consuming  of  matter  to  be  divisible :  but  many  of  the  early, 
philosophers  thou^t  otherwise  and  held  the  existence  of  a  certain  kind  of  matter,  the 
parts  of  which  no  force  can  disturb  and  disarrange.  Let  those  who  are  sceptical  about 
this,  only  reflect  upon  the  fieiy  god  of  the  Stoics  and  the  soul  of  Plato.  III.  But  it  is 
time  to  come  to  the  third  passage  here  cited  from  Plato.  It  occurs  in  his  Symposium 
orDe  Amore,  p.  SSI.  but  if  I  am  not  altogether  deceived  is  also  totally  irrelevant  to 
the  matter  under  consideration.  Plato  is  not  qsealdng  there  of  God,  as  Dr.  Cudworth 
fimdes,  but  of  the  abstract  form  and  idea  of  beauty.  He  first  of  all  states  that  who- 
ever wishes  to  know  what  the  beautiful  is,  must  not  contemplate  this  or  that  roan  or 
animal  or  deity,  but  plunge  Iwl  rb  woXt^  wiXayoc  rov  koXov,  "  into  the  vast  sea  of 
beauty.**  He  then,  to  explain  this  thing  more  clearly,  declares  that  there  is  a  certain 
eternal  and  immutd>le  form  of  beauty,  which  is  conceived  by  reason  and  intelligence 
alone,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  thing  perceptible  to  the  eyes  and  sense.  Elven 
this  is  a  proof  of  their  bdng  in  error  who  foncy  that  these  words  of  Plato  are  to  be 
understood  of  God.  The  i^osopher  is  diMsoursing  upon  c<nporeal  beauty;  and  how  can 
any  one  know  what  is  really  beautiiUl  in  corporeal  and  sensible  things  by  contemplating 
the  form  and  idea  of  the  supreme  Beme  ?  What  affinity  is  there  between  God  and  thoae 
things  which  are  manifost  to  the  eyes,  bands,  and  ears  ?  But  what  neoesrity  for  longer 
discussion  ?  Platols  words  themselves,  here  appealed  to,  if  they  only  be  examined  entire* 
reAite  those  who  understand  them  of  God.  For  in  Plato  they  run  as  follows :  Oifiiwov 
dv  iv  iripif  rivi,  olov  '£N  ZO'Qi,  ^  iv  yy,  4  iv  ohpavf,  ^  iv  r^  JXX^.  The  words 
olov  iv  ^w^,  **  as  in  an  animal,"  are  here  omitted  by  Dr.  Cudworth,  whether  purposely 
or  by  a  slip  of  the  memory  I  cannot  say,  although  they  put  it  beyond  all  dispute  that 
Plato  is  by  no  means  speaking  in  this  place  of  &e  nature  of  God.  For  his  discourse 
would  have  been  utterly  absurd  and  ridiculous,  if  he  had  said  that  the  supreme  Being 
is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  any  animaL  For  what  man  was  ever  so  inssne  as  to  estimate 
the  form  and  image  of  God  from  that  of  an  animaL  Yet  this  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens, that  men  derive  their  notions  of  the  nature  of  universal  beauty  from  this  sooroe : 
an  error  which  the  philosopher  is  here  exposing. 

1  Page 608.  tom.  l.opp. 

*  Page  14.  cap.  7.    [Page  480.  tom.  4.  opp.] 
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Tdiniv  rriv  owlavy  aWa  a/cicpi^c  Koi  aSio/pcrc^c  i^rrC*  ovSiv  yap 
exec  Sivafuv  awupov  weirtpaiTfJilvoVi  koI  6Xtac  ovic  IfrrXv  oiSiv 
awupovy  ^^From  what  hath  been  declared,  it  is  manifeBty  that 
there  is  an  eternal  and  immoveable  substance,  separate  from 
sensibles ;  as  also^  that  this  substance  cannot  possibly  have  any 
magnitude,  but  is  devoid  of  parts,  and  indivisible.  ^Because  no 
finite  thing  can  have  infinite  power,  and  there  is  no  such  thing 
possible  as  infinite  magnitude."  Neither  doth  Aristotle  appro- 
priate this  to  the  supreme  Deity,  "To  be  thus  devoid  of  magmtude 
and  of  parts,"  and  consequently  ** indivisible;"  he  somewhere* 
attributmg  the  same  also  to  all  other  immaterial  or  incorporeal 
things,  and  particularly  to  the  human  mind,  aStafpcrov  Travrh  piri 
vXvfv  Ixov,  axTTTip  6  avOpdmivoc  vovc*  **  every  thing  that  is  devoid 
of  matter,  is  indivisible,  as  the  huonan  mind."  And  the  like  doth 
he  assert,  at  once,  both  concerning  the  mundane  and  the  human 
soul,  that  they  are  no  magnitudes,  though  ridiculously  (after  his 

manner)  imputing  the  contrary  opinion  to  Plato  :^*  Ov  KoXiog 

■ 

*  The  woidfl  which  follow  are  not  read  in  Aristotle  in  the  same  order  as  here  quoted, 
bat  are  extracted  from  a  longer  sentence,  although  not  strictly  in  adherence  to  the 
philosopher's  meaning. 

'  Metaphjs.  lib.  14.  cap.  9.  p.  484.  tom.  4.  opp.  But  this  passage  seems  to  haye 
little  beanng  upon  the  present  question.  For  m  it  Aristotle  makes  no  positire  and 
deiinite  assertion,  but  merely  doubts,  whether  every  thing  that  is  devoid  of  rude  and 
gross  matter,  is  indivisible :  '£ri  Bi^,  says  he,  XttirtTai  dvopia,  tl  frivdirov  rb  voov- 
fuvov,  •*  There  remains  a  doubt,  whether  that  which  is  understood  is  compound  ;•* 
....  "H  iiSialpiTov  xav  t6  /i i)  Ixov  ^XrjVf  Hatrip  6  dv9p^vivoQ  vovq'  ^  Sye  r&v 
cvvOkrwv  ixti  Iv  rlvt  xp^tfi  ;  **  Or  every  thing,  not  possessing  matter,  is  indivisible, 
as  the  human  mind  :  or  whatever  is  compound  is  in  some  time.**  But  granting  it  to 
be  evident  from  this  passage,  that  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetics  held  the  human  mind 
to  be  both  devoid  of  matter  and  indivisible,  still  it  does  not  follow,  that  he  deprived  it 
of  extension  and  magnitude.  For  when  the  ancients  assert  any  thing  to  be  destitute  of 
matter,  they  mean  the  gross  and  dense  matter  that  bodies  are  composed  of,  and  are  not 
necessarily  to  be  supposed  on  that  account  to  detract  all  matter  from  the  nature  which 
they  bold  to  be  immateriaL  Many  of  the  ancients  affirm,  that  human  souls  are  devoid 
of  matter,  and  therefore  immortal,  and  yet  they  hold  the  same  to  be  i^eous.  Nor  do 
those  who  suppose  a  thing  to  be  indivisible  necessarily  separate  and  disconnect  it  from 
all  matter.  For  formerly  many  believed  in  Uie  existence  of  natures  partaking  of  a 
certain  matter,  and  yet  of  that  kind,  that  thdr  parts  were  wholly  incapable  of  separa- 
tion. To  pass  over  other  examples  lor  the  present,  let  those  to  whom  this  appears  to 
be  scarcely  credible,  bear  in  mind  the  god  of  the  Stoics. 

*  I  have  a  remark  or  two  to  oSet  upon  this  passage  of  Aristotle.  I.  Dr.  Cudworth 
vpetJa  as  though  Aristotle  had  entertained  no  doubt  of  this  world  being  endowed  with 
a  soul,  as  was  supposed  by  Plato  and  othen.  But  not  at  present  to  mention  that  this 
philosopher  haa  long  since  been  shown  to  have  at  least  rejected  sudr  a  soul  of  the 
world  as  Plato  imsighied,  no  such  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  passage.  For 
Aristotle  is  merely  endeavouring  to  show  that  Plato's  opinion  on  the  soul  of  the  worid 
is  opposed  to  truth  and  reason.  II.  The  learned  Doctor  complains  that  Aristotle  ao- 
coses  Plato  of  supposing  the  soul  to  be  extended.  It  is  true  he  here  finds  foult  with 
Plato  for  having  m  his  Timasus  not  only  compounded  the  soul  of  the  world  out  of  all 
the  elements,  but  endowed  it  also  with  a  certain  magnitude  :  nor  do  I  agree  with  Dr. 
Cudworth  in  considering  that  there  is  any  thing  so  very  ridiculous  in  his  doing  so.  I 
will  admit  that  Aristotle  in  other  places  has  p^verted  his  master^s  doctrines  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  censure,  but  this  dogma  concermng  the  soul  of  the  world  is  clearly  put  forth 


*  De  Anima,  lib.  1.  cap.  3.    [p.  9. 10.  tom.  2.  opp.] 
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TO  Xiyitv  rfiv  \lA)\riv  fiiyiOoc  ^Ivau  'O  Si .  vovc  etc  fcai  <rwv€X?tC> 
Stpoinp  Kot  ri  voi|<TCc*  ^  Si  v6ft<nQ  ra  vofifiara'  ravra  Si  rcf  itftB^iK 
tvf  tog  6  apiOfjiOQ,  aXX'  ovx  wg  rh  fiiye^og'  Si6ir6p  ovSi  vovc  oSrca 
avveyngf  aXX*  ffroi  a/itpiig  ti  ovx  i>Q  ^b  fdy^dSg  ri  truvax^c'  irQg 
yap  cl  Koi  vo{i(TH  fjiiysOog  £v,  ort^  oiv  t(ov  fiopttov  twv  airov} 
fioplwv  Si  ffTOi  Kara  fiiy^dog,  ti  Kara  tniyfirjv'  d  /ilv  ovv  toara 
oTiyiAriVy  avrai  S^  atcupoi^  S^Xov  i)g  ovUkotb  SU^utnv'  A  Si  Kara 
fiiyedogy  TToXXaKic  V  inr^ipaKig  voi^tni  t6  avrh'  "Eire  Si  irCjg  vofiau 
TO  ifitplg  fiepitm^;  ^^It  is  not  rightly  affirmed  either  of  die 
mundane  or  rational  soul,  that  they  are  magnitudes.  For  the 
Intellect  is  one  and  continuous,  as  Intellection  is,  which  is  the 
same  with  the  Intelligibles.  But  these  are  one,  not  as  magni- 
tudes, but  as  numbers.  Wherefore  the  Intellect  is  not  so 
continuous,  but  either  devoid  of  parts,  or  not  continuous  as 
mwnitude.  For  how,  being  magnitude,  could  it  understand 
with  any  of  its  parts,  whether  conceived  as  points,  or  as  lesser 
magnitudes ;  since  either  way  there  would  be  an  innumerable 
company  of  intellections?  Moreover,  how  can  it  conceive 
any  thing  that  is  indivisible,  by  what  is  divisible  r^  Furthermore, 
in  this  same  book,  De  Anima,^  Aristotle  stiffly  denies  souls  in 
general  either  to  be  in  a  place,  or  to  be  locaQy  moved,  otherwise 
than  by  accident,  as  thev  are  said  to  be  moved  together  with  the 
motion  of  the  body.  Thus  Simplicius  :^  "Opa  wg  vavraYov  rag 
trtofAariKcig  airotrBttTat  Trig  ^X^^  KivfiaBig^  "  See  how  Aristotle 

by  Plato  in  his  Timaus :  nor  do  his  beet  interpreters  deny  this.  See  what  we  hare 
adduced  on  this  subject  a  little  aboTe,  as  well  as  in  otho*  places.  III.  The  learned 
Doctor  has  omitted  many  things  in  the  passage  itselt  After  the  words  uiyc^oc  tlvoi, 
Aristotle  has  interposed  an  explanation  of  Platoli  opinion,  without  which  it  is  impos- 
sible clearly  to  understand  the  demonstration  which  follows.  The  substance  of  what 
he  says,  in  reference  to  this  opinion  is,  that  **  Plato  did  not  regard  the  soul  of  the 
world  as  a  sentient  or  concupiBoent,  but  as  a  rational  souL**  Having  laid  down  this,  he 
proceeds  to  show  Uiat  such  a  rational  soul  cannot  possibly  be  endowed  with  magnitude : 
"  fi>r  intellect,**  sajrs  he,  "  is  one  and  continuous,  &c."  Again,  after  the  words  voiion 
rb  airrb  at  the  close  of  this  passage,  many  things  are  omitted  which  I  shall  not  repeat 
here,  although  they  are  indis|»ensable  towards  a  full  comprehension  of  his  demonstra- 
tion. On  the  demonstration  itself  contained  in  this  passage  of  the  Stagirite,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  touch,  or  on  his  doctrine  respecting  the  soul  of  the  world.  For  it  has  long 
ago  been  confessed  by  men  pre-eminent  for  virtue  and  erudition,  that  Aristotle's  pre- 
cepts on  the  soul  are  so  abstruse  and  intricate  that  no  one  can  make  out  his  real 
meaning.  I  should  suppose  that  the  philosopher  was  unwilling  to  speak  clearly  and 
explicitly  on  the  subject,  lest  he  should  exdte  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  multatude: 
nor  should  I  say  otherwise  of  his  doctrine  ci  a  first  mover,  which  he  likewiw  denks  to 
partake  of  magnitude.  There  are  persons  who  hi^y  commend  it  for  its  subtlety  and 
excellence,  and  who  maintain  it  to  be  in  accordance  with  true  religion :  while  otben 
again  reject  it  as  absurd  and  futile,  and  contend  that  the  man  did  not  hiflOMelf  know 
what  he  was  saying.  Both  however  agree  that  it  is  difficult  of  comprdiension,  and 
cannot  be  explained  in  words  so  as  to  inake  it  intelligible  to  all.  On  the  comparative 
merits  of  these  two  opinions  let  oth^s  decide.  For  my  own  part  I  ftankly  acknow- 
ledge my  lack  of  sufficient  acumen  to  be  able  to  oompreh^  its  entire  tenor  and  import; 
and  firom  the  same  cause  it  happens  also  that  I  consider  it  to  be  scarcely  reconcileable 
with  his  othtf  opinions  concerning  God. 

*  Lib.  1.  cap.  4.  |[>.  12.  tom.  2.  opp. 

•  Comment,  in  Libros  Aristotelii  de  Anima,  fol.  6.  ed  GrsBCtt  Franc.  Asukni,  Venet. 
1527.  fol. 
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doth  every  where  remove  or  exclude  from  the  soul,  corporeal  (or 
local)  motions."  And  again  :♦  'ATrayopc^ci  /xn  Kivutrdai  ra 
aawfwra  rF/c  kiv^ctcwc  atria  kov  wourra  Kav  fiitra  icfiv  t<T\ara  i}, 
'*  Aristotle  will  by  no  means  allow  any  incorporeal  things 
whatsoever,  whether  of  the  first,  second,  or  lowest  rank,  (they 
being  all  the  causes  of  motion)  themselves  to  be  moved." 
Philoponus^  likewise:  'Op^^  i}q  wpog  rac  awfiariicac  iciv/i<T€ic 
avo^XirrwVf  ovto)^  avrriv  aKlvifrov  tlval  dtritrC  wav  yap  rh  iv  rrfirw 
<r<ofAa  l<rrcv,  "You  see  how  Aristotle,  respecting  corporeal 
motions^  pronounces  of  the  soul,  that  it  is  immoveable.  For 
whatsoever  is  in  a  ^lace  (and  moveable)  is  body."  Lastly,  in 
that  passage  before  cited,  Aristotle  plainly  makes  the  essence  of 
corporeal  substance,  as  opposed  to  incorporeal,  to  consist  in  mag- 
nituda 

Besides  Plato  and  Aristotle,  we  might  here  instance  in  sundry 
other  of  the  ancient  Incoiporealists,  who  clearly  maintained  the 
same  doctrine.  Philo  dotn  not  only  assert  in  general  a  double 
essence  or  substance,  aSia<rraTov,  and  SiaoTi|)uarucT}v,  "  a  distant 
and  indistant  one ;"  but  somewhere  writeth  thus  concerning  the 
Deity  :f  'Yiro  rov  Obcv  rreirXfipiMyrat  ra  travroj  ifipii'xpvroQ^  ov 
irepuxofiivov,  t}  TravTa\ov  re  koX  ovSafAOv  <ru/LiS^6i|icev  dvai  fx6vt^^ 
ovSa/uov  filv,  6ri  ical  xdpav  koX  r&trov  airrhc  toiq  aatfiam  avyy^ 
yhfvtiKB'  rh  Si  WiwoiriKh^  Iv  ovievt  rcUv  yByov6Tiov  difiig  uwbXv 
WBoUxeirdai'  wavraYOV  Si,  6ti  rag  SvvofAHc  ahrov  Sta  yrjc  Ka\ 
voarog  aipoc  tb  kqi  ovpavov  rdvaCf  &c  "  All  things  are  filled 
with  Grod,  as  containing  them,  but  not  as  being  contained  by 
them,  or  in  them ;  to  whom  alone  it  belongeth  to  be  both  every 
where  and  nowhere.  Nowhere,  because  himself  created  Bvace 
and  place,  together  with  bodies,  and  it  is  not  lawful  to  include 
the  Creator  within  any  of  his  creatures.  And  every  where, 
because  he  extendeth  nis  virtues  and  powers  throughout  earth 
and  water,  air  and  heaven,  and  leaveth  no  part  of  the  world 
destitute  thereof;  but,  collecting  all  things  together  under 
himself,  hath  bound  them  fast  with  invisible  bonds.^    But  none 

♦  Fol.6. 

7  CommeiiU  in  Librot  tret  Ariatot  de  Anima,  fbl.  18.  ed  Qrmcm  Venet.  1653.  ibl. 
f  De  Conftit.  Lni^.  p.  339. 

*  I  can  hardly  beheve  PbUo,  howeTer,  to  have  belonged  to  the  number  of  those  who 
formerly  denied  all  extenaion  to  Go^ :  on  the  contriwy,  he  ap^n  to  me  to  haye 
ipdtned  to  the  opinion  that  God  is  mind  pervading  the  whole  umverse  of  things,  and 
that  the  divine  nature  does  not  differ  from  all-comprehending  space,  it  will  not  be 
fbre^  to  our  purpose  to  demonstrate  this  by  one  or  two  passages.  In  his  first  book, 
AHegoriar.  Legis,  p.  48.  he  thus  speaks  concerning  God :  8<oi;  yAp  oidk  6  ffvfiira^ 
K6ofLOQ  dUiov  dv  (Iff  xtipiov  Kal  Muklrtifuv  iirtl  ahrbQ  iavrtp  rd'n'oct  cat  airii 
iavTov  trXripfic  Kai  Gavbc  6  Otbe,  rd  fikv  dXXa  Irt^ca,  Kai  ipfifia,  cat  rcvd 
6vra  wXfipwv  Kai  irept^x^^>  aitrbs  Bl  vir*  ohiivoQ  dXXov  xtpux6fUvoe,  &t%  iIc 
Ked  rb  irav  ahrbg  *iv,  **  For  of  God  not  even  the  whole  world  would  be  a  worthy 
and  fitting  dwelling-place ;  for  Qod  is  bra  own  place,  and  full  of  and  sufficient  for 
himself,  filling  and  containing  all  other  things  which  are  deficient,  desert,  and  empty 

VOL,   III.  R 
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hath  more  industriously  pursued  this  business  than  Plotinus^ 
who  every  where  asserts  body  and  magnitude  to  be  one  and 
the  same  thing  ;9  and  that,  besides  this,  there  is  another  sub- 

vheraas  he  is  contained  by  no  other  thing,  as  being  one  and  all  things."  What  Phiio 
here  calls  defident^  deterty  and  empty,  are  undoubtedly  terrene  and  corporeal  things, 
or  in  a  word,  the  universe.  His  meaning  therefore  is,  that  Grod  is  that  space,  so  to 
speak,  in  which  bodies  exist  and  revolve,  and  which  penetrates  and  pervades  all  things. 
There  is  another  still  more  explicit  passage  to  the  same  effect,  in  his  book  De  SomniiSy 
p.  576.  Awr^c,  says  he,  b  9ibQ  KaXiirai  t6woc,  r^  irtptkxf^v  fi^v  rd  '6Xa,  ir«pi^ 
Ixtff^a^M  'trpbQ  urfckvoQ  airXwCf  Kal  ry  rara^uvi^v  rwv  ovfiirdvrtav  dvcu  airrhvy 
Kal  kiriUriTrep  avrSc  itrn  x<*^P<>  aifrov,  fflx<*»p>|ica>c  iavrbv  Kai  in^pS/itvoc  fiSv^ 
iavTif,  "  Grod  himself  is  called  place,  because  he  contains  all  things  and  is  contained 
by  nothing  whatever,  and  because  he  is  himself  a  refuge  for  all  things,  and  is  contained 
and  filled  by  himself  alone.*"  He  further  illustrates  his  opinion  by  a  comparison 
between  God  and.  men  :  'Eyw  jikv  oi)K  elfil  tSxoQj  dXX*  iv  rdwtp,  nai  tKavrov  rmv 
6vTu)v  bfioXtoQ'  Tb  ydp  irtpuxbiiivov  dia^pti  tov  fripdxovrof  rb  dk  ^uov  vie' 
ovdkvoc  vipux^utvov  AvayKoiov  iortv  aitrb  t6tos  iavrov,  "  I  am  not  place,  but 
in  place,  as  likewise  are  all  things.  For  the  contained  differs  from  the  containing :  but 
the  divinity  being  contained  by  nothing  is  necessarily  his  own  phice."  If  these  words 
have  any  meaning  at  all,  they  signify  that  God  is  that  space  which  surrounds  and  en- 
compasses the  whole  nature  of  things.  In  another  place  he  asserts  that  heaven  is 
bounded  by  God,  or  that  God  is  the  boundary  of  heaven,  in  his  book  Quia  Rerum 

Divinarum  Haeres,  p.  512.  'O  bk  ohpavoq <&ircipo/<€yi&f|c  ^^t\ ifrri  H 

(bpoQ  ai)TOv  b  6t^c»  koX  »Jv(oyoc  Kal  Kv/Sepv^riyc*  utaxtp  obv  kxtptkniCTOv  rh 
dj/,  o^TiaQ  Kal  rb  bptZSfiivov  vv    abrov  /ilrpoig  ToXg  tie  r^v  ^fitrkpav  Iwtvouxv 

VfKovaiv  oi)  fttTptirat,  **  Heaven is  of  infinite  magnitude ^out  Grod  is  its 

boundary,  and  ruler  and  governor.  ^  Therefore,  as  being  is  itself  incomprehensible,  so 
also  that  which  is  bounded  by  it  is  not  measured  by  measures  coming  within  our 
knowledge.**  The  sense  of  which  is  evidently  that  heaven  is  not  co-extensive  with  God 
himself:  whence  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  divine  nature  extends  through  and  per- 
vades the  whole  region  of  heaven.  Nor  do  the  words  of  Pbilo  here  quoted  by  Dr. 
Cud  worth  show  him  to  have  entertained  any  other  opinion :  which  in  my  jud^ent 
contain  nothing  more  than  what  might  easily  be  assented  to  by  those  who  hold  God  to 
be  space  or  in  space.  "  God,'*  says  Philo,  **  is  every  where,  and  nowhere."  **  He  is 
nowhere,"  that  is,  he  is  included  and  contained  in  no  certain  place :  which  all  will 
acknowledge  even  who  deny  God  to  be  difierent  firom  infinite  space,  as  they  distinguish 
between  place  and  space.  They  certainly  are  veiy  much  deceived  who  suppose  that  all 
the  ancients  who  denied  God  to  be  in  place,  or  asserted  him  to  be  nowhere,  divested 
the  supreme  Being  of  all  extension  and  concretion.  Tertullian  n<rtorionsly  attributed 
extension  to  God,  nay,  held  him  in  a  certain  respect  to  be  corporeal :  and  yet  he  denies 
him  to  be  in  place.  Contra  Praxeam,  cap.  16.  p.  355.  '*  God  holds  the  whole  world  in 
his  hand,  like  a  nest,  whose  throne  is  heaven  and  footstool  earth.  In  hkn  is  ail  place, 
and  he  is  not  in  place,  being  the  extreme  limit  of  the  universe."  But  according  to 
Philo,  God  is  ako  every  where :  which  in  like  manner  is  admitted  by  all  who  maintain 
God  to  be  extended.  And  Philo  himself,  a  little  after  the  words  here  in  question, 
ojicnly  asserts  that  God  is  a  nature  distributed  and  passing  through  all  parts  of  the 
universe,  p.  $40.  6cdc  iyicfie^XiriOTfu  rd  8Xa  gal  Std  rmv  tov  iravrbg  ficpAy 
ZuXrikv^i,  **  God  contains  all  thmgs  in  his  bosom,  and  passes  through  all  the  parts  of 
the  universe."  I  am  aware  that  the  expressions  oi  the  ancients  on  the  immensity  and 
omnipresence  of  GU>d  are  sometimes  not  to  be  taken  too  strictly,  and  that  many  of 
them  thought  more  wisely  and  correctly  on  this  subject  than  they  spoke.  The  doctrine 
I  confess  is  both  abstruse  and  recondite  in  itself,  and  of  a  nature  that  will  scarcely  admit 
of  being  properly  stated  and  explained  in  human  language.  Whatever  you  may  say, 
another,  if  he  feels  disposed,  will  be  able  so  to  explain,  as  to  make  you  apply  to  Glod  what 
is  proper  to  bodies  alone.  Nor  have  the  divine  fathers  themselves  employed  any  other 
phrases  than  those  borrowed  from  human  things :  which  has  been  a  manifest  source  of 
error  to  many  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  But  Philo,  I  consider,  has  declared 
his  sentiments  so  clearly  and  openly  that  no  one  can  doubt  his  having  entertained  the 
opinion  ascribed  to  him. 
*  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  wherever  Plotinus  is  discouxsiAg  pf  an 
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stance  incorporeal,  whicb  consequently,  is  atrotrog  and  a/ur/i^c? 
and  ifAtoricy  devoid  of  quantity,  and  of  magnitude,  and  of  parts, 
locally  oistant  from  one  another;  &  iv  rj  airrov  oiftrta  rd  wotrhv 
ilvai  vir€p€l€nfctv,  ^^  it  having  in  its  nature  transcended  the  im- 
perfection of  quantity."  And  who  hath  also  written  two  whole 
lMX>k3*^  upon  this  very  subject :  Th  hv  tv  koI  ravrov  aptOfii^ 
afia  wavra^ov  %lvai  6Xov,  *^  That  one  and  the  selfngame  numerical 
thing  may  be  all  of  it  entirely  every  where."  Wherein  his 
principal  design  was  to  prove,  that  ^^the  Deity  is  not  part  of  it 
here,  and  part  of  it  there ;"  and  so  much  thereof  in  one  place, 
and  so  much  in  another,  (as  if  the  very  substance  of  it  were 
mensurable  bv  yards  and  poles  :)  but  the  whole  undivided 
Deity  every  wnere :  Uph  rwv  iv  T6in^  itwavrwv  (saith  he)  "  God 
is  before  all  things,  that  are  in  a  place."^  And^  davfiaZeiv  ou  Sh, 
Bt  airrb  afj  ov  iv  t6w<^^  rravrX  rcf  iv  r6in^  ivrt^  fiXo^c  irapttrriy  ^ri<j\ 
yap  6  \6yogy  wq  avajKri  avT(^  rSwov  ovic  u\ri\6ri9  c^  Tropcori, 
To6rc(i  8X01;  iropcevai,  ^^  It  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that  God, 
being  not  in  a  place,  should  be  present  to  every  thing,  that  is 
in  a  place,  wholly  and  entirely;  reason  pronouncing,  that  he, 
having  no  place,  must  therefore  of  necessity  be  SXwc^  all  of  him 
indivisibly  present  to  whatsoever  he  is  present"  Neither  is  this, 
saith  he,  a  thing  only  deduced  by  reason,  but  that  which  is 
before  reason,  suggested  by  the  instincts  of  mankind  :^  Th  tv  Koi 
Tuvrhv  apiOfif^y  vavraxov  a/jia  SXov  tlvai^  KOivri  tvvoia  ijtrialv  ilvaif 
Srav  iravrec  Ktvoifievoi  avroij^vufc  Xiywtrif  rov  iv  iKaan^  rifiwv 
Othvy  wg  tva  ical  rbv  avrbvy  ^^  That  one  and  the  same  numerical 
substance  (to  wit  of  the  Deity)  is  at  once  entirely  everywhere, 
is  agreeable  to  the  common  notions,  as  sentiments  of  mankind, 

indiviaible  nature,  destitute  of  parts,  quantity,  and  quality,  God  and  the  soul  are 
always  to  be  undentood.  For  in  some  placM,  the  nature  we  hare  alluded  to  is  no 
other  than  matter  of  which  we  bare  spoken  above.  See  his  book  Tltpi  ^\ti^,  and 
another  in  which  he  proves  Affumara,  or  incorporeal  things,  to  be  impassible. 

^^  These  two  books  are  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  sixth  Ennead.  opp.  Plotinl  Dr. 
Cudworth,  writing  from  memory,  has  expressed  their  title  inaccurately :  for  they  are 
thus  inscribed :  Hipl  rov  rb  bv  Iv  ical  ravrb  bv  &fAa  xavraxov  tlvai  dXov.  But 
in  both  these  books,  as  almost  every  where,  the  philosopher  discourses  on  the  subject  so 
subtly  and  acutely,  that  great  attention  is  required  in  order  to  ascertain  his  meaning. 
And  the  difficulty  is  incr^tsed  by  the  language  he  makes  use  of  in  common  with  other 
Platoniais,  which  approaches  closely  to  the  poetic,  and  is,  as  it  were,  intermediate 
between  proee  and  poetry.  Indeed,  the  style  employed  by  most  of  the  junior 
Platonists  has  caused  many  to  interpret  their  opinions  erroneously,  and  to  apply  what 
is  said  of  mental  notions  and  abstract  forms  to  really  existent  things. 

^  These  words  are  used  by  Plotinus  not  <d  Qad  himself,  as  Dr.  Cudworth's  version 
implies,  but  of  the  soul  of  the  world. 

'  Namely,  in  the  former  of  the  books  written  by  him  upon  this  argument,  cap.  8. 
p.  647.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  passage  is  not  read  in  Plotinus  as  here 
quoted.    For  after  hXtJC  vkpurri  many  words  intervene  in  explanation  of  this  subject. 

'  With  these  words  Plotmus  begins  the  latter  of  the  two  books  from  which  these 
testimonies  are  adduced,  p.  660.  The  aigument  comprised  in  them  is  similar  to  that 
which  the  ancient  Christian  fiithers  are  accustomed  to  draw  from  the  testimony  qf  the 
fou/,.to  prove  that  there  is  only  one  Grod. 
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when  we  do  so  often  by  the  instincts  of  nature  speak  of  that 
God  who  is  in  every  one  of  us,  supposing  him  to  be  one  and  the 
same  in  aU.''  Where  the  philosopher  subjoins  :  Kai  6<rri  iravroiv 
/ScEaiorari}  apyii,  fjv  (o<nrtp  al  \pv\a\  rifiHov  ^d^yyovroi,  &C., 
^^  And  this  is  the  firmest  of  all  principles,  that  whicn  our  souls 
do,  as  it  were,  naturally  and  of  themselves  speak ;  and  which  is 
not  collected  by  reason,  but  comes  forth  from  them  before 
ratiocination."  Moreover  he  often  affirmeth  of  the  human  soul, 
or  rather  takes  it  as  a  thing  for  granted,  that  this  is  the  whole  or 
all  of  it,  in  every  part  of  the  body,  that  is,  undividedly  :*  'Eire 
il  r^C  i^X^Qf  TO  avTo  apiOfii^y  to  Iv  r<f  ttoSI,  ical  rp  Xfipi  virapxfi, 
"  As  for  the  human  soul,  it  is  one  and  the  same  numerically  in 
the  hand  and  in  the  foot."  And  again :  £7ra  wdg  Iv  woSi  koI 
X^pl  rtjvavTrjvy  rfiv  Sk  iv  rcf  Si  fiipei  tov  wavTog  ov  rrjv  ai/Trjv  rfiv 
iv  rt^St;  *'  Since  we  commonly  suppose  our  own  soul  to  be  the 
•  same,  both  in  our  foot  and  in  our  hand,  why  should  we  not  in 
like  manner,  acknowledge  that  of  the  mandane  soul  or  Deity," 
which  is  in  one  part  of  the  universe,  to  be  the  same  with  that  in 
another  ?  In  like  manner,  Simplicius^  proving  that  body  is  not 
the  first  principle,  because  there  must  of  necessity  be  something 
self-moving,  and  what  is  so,  must  needs  be  incorporeal,  writet£ 
thus:  Tb  oi  toiovtov  ifjieplg  tif^hg  avayicii  ilvai  koi  aScacrrorov, 
fABpiarrov  yap  Koi  SiaaraTov  vwapxov,  ov  ^{fvaTai  S\ov  5Xy 
iavTif  ii^appL&rruVs  oic  ri  SXov  elvai  Ktvovv,  icol  oXov  to  avro  kivou- 
fjLivoVf  ^^  Because  what  is  such,  must  of  necessity  be  indivisible 
and  indistant ;  for  were  it  divisible  and  distant,  it  could  not  all  of 
it  be  conjoined  with  its  whole  self;  so  that  the  whole  should  both 
actively  move,  and  be  moved."  Which  same  thing  seems  further 
evident  in  the  soul's  being  all  conscious  of  itself,  and  reflexive  of 
its  whole  self;  which  could  not  be,  were  one  part  of  it  distant 
from  another.  Again,  the  same  philosopher  expressly  denieth 
the  soul,  though  a  self-moving  substance,  to  be  at  sJl  locally 
moved,  otherwise  than  by  accident,  in  respect  of  the  body,  whicn 
IS  moved  by  it :  Ov  rdc  crw/Ltariicac  kivoviuvov  iciv?i<r€cc  (icaTa  yap 
iicdvag  aKlvrir6v  iarri)  aWa  rag  ^uYdc^Cy  «Ic  6v6fJiara  i<m  oico- 
ireitrdai,  (iov\eve<T0at,  Siavoav,  So^otciv,  kivh  to.  ^wpLara  Kara  rag 
(rwfxariKag^  Kiv^aeic^  "  The  soul,  being  not  moved  by  corporeal  or 
lociEd  motions,  (for  in  respect  of  these  it  is  immoveable)  but  by 
cogitative  ones  only,  (the  names  whereof  are  Consultation  and 
Deliberation,  &c^  by  these  moveth  bodies  locally."  And  that 
this  was  really  !rlato's  meaning  also,  when  he  determined  the 
soul  to  be  a  self-moving  substance,  and  the  cause  of  all  bodily 

^  If  I  am  not  mistaken  this  dogma  is  not  to  be  found  expressed  in  these  words  in 
the  books  of  Plotinus,  from  which  these  passages  are  quoted.  I  should  suppose  that 
the  l^umed  Doctor  elicited  it  from  the  passage  which  follows,  in  which  it  is  evidently 
contained.     But  this  latter  passage  occurs  in  the  former  book,  cap.  6.  p.  649. 

*  Comment,  in  Aristot.  Libros  de  Anima.  loc.  supra  indie  fol.  7. 
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motion ;  that  moving  itself  in  a  way  of  co^tation,  it  moved 
bodies  locally,  (notwithstanding  that  Aristotle  would  not  take 
notice  of  it)  sufficiently  appears  from  his  own  words,  and  is 
acknowledged  by  the  Greek  scholiasts  themselves^  upon  Aris- 
totle's De  Aniraa.  Thua  again  Simplicius  elsewhere :  'Ettci  8* 
ouic  iv  TOTTw  "^^^XVi  oiS*  av  icivoTro,  rac  rtov  iv  T&Kt^  6vri$}v 
Kf  if/)(r€cc»  ^'  oince  the  soul  is  not  in  a  place,  it  is  not  capable  of 
any  local  motion." 

We  should  omit  the  testimonies  of  any  more  philosophers, 
were  it  not  that  we  find  Porphyrins  so  full  and  express  herein, 
who  makes  this  the   very  beginning  of  his  a<popfia\  irpb^  ra 

*  I  am  aware  that  the  later  Platonists,  some  of  whom  wrote  scholia  upon  Aristotle's 
books  De  Anima,  in  expounding  the  meaning  of  Plato,  represent  him  as  having  dis- 
carded all  corporeal  or  local  motion  fh>m  the  soul,  and  having  left  it  onlj  such  motion 
as  is  suited  to  rational  souls,  namely,  cogitation,  deliberation,  ratiocination,  and  the 
like  :  but  I  know  also  that  they  are  accustomed  to  attribute  many  things  to  Plato  to 
which  be  was  wholly  opposed,  and  in  defiance  of  all  truth  to  accommodate  his  doctrine 
to  the  rule  and  standai^  of  philosophy  invented  by  themselves.  I  cannot  see  indeed 
how  it  can  be  proved  that  the  dogma  nut  forth  by  Plato  in  his  Phedrus,  tenth  book 
De  Legibus,  and  elsewhere,  of  the  sonl^s  being  moved  not  by  any  thing  external,  but  by 
its  own  inherent  virtue,  ou^t  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  attached  to  it  by  Dr. 
Cudworth  on  the  authority  of  the  later  Platonists.  On  the  contrary,  as  Plato  ascribed 
extension  to  the  soul,  which  we  have  shown  a  little  above  to  be  the  case,  he  could  not 
help  also  attributing  to  it  such  a  motion  as  belongs  to  extended  natures.  The 
passage  of  Plato,  here  appealed  to  by  Dr.  Cudworth  in  proof  of  his  own  position,  is 
doubtless  the  one  which  occurs  in  the  tenth  book  De  I^gibus,  and  which  Simplicius, 
the  interpreter  of  Aristotle's  De  Anima,  has  in  part  adopted  as  his  own :  ' Ay«  fikv  ^i) 
i^vX>)  iravra  tA  ror*  ovpavbv,  Kal  y^v,  rac  ^aXarraVf  tcHq  aitrriQ  Kivii<rtoiv^  alQ 
ivS/iara  itnri^  poiXio^cu,  <fcowet<fda(,  ivtfu\t1<r^ai,  fiovXtito^cu,  do^dtiv  6p^wc« 
l^ev<r/4ywc>  x**^^^^^*  Xvrov/ikvriVt  ^apfiowravt  ^opovfikvrjVf  ynfrovaavy  trri^ 
yovffav,  Kai  v&caiQ  5<Tai  ToiTu)V  ffvyytviiQ  ^  irputrovpyai  Ktviiffttg,  tAq  Btvn- 
povpyoic  a5  irapaXafipdvowrt  nvfifftiQ  tntftdnav,  dyovfn  irdvra  tic  al^fiOiv  Kai 
f^iaiv,  K.  r.  X.,  **  The  soul  leads  all  things  in  heaven,  in  earth,  and  in  the  sea  by  it« 
own  motions,  the  names  whereof  are  volition,  cogitation,  care,  consultation,  true  or  fidse 
opinion,  joy,  sorrow,  confidence,  fear,  hatred,  love,  and  by  all  other  motives  which  are 
kindred  to  these  and  primary,  which  also  receiving  the  secondary  motions  of  bodies,  lead 
all  things  to  increase  and  decrease,  &c"  But  this  passage,  in  my  opinion,  afibrds  little 
support  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  suppose  Plato  to  have  divested  the  soul  of  all 
exterior  motion.  For  the  philosopher  is  not  expressly  enumerating  the  kinds  of 
motion  which  the  soul  partakes  or  is  destitute  o^  but  simply  explainmg  in  what  way  or 
by  what  kind  of  motion  the  soul  of  the  world  impels  and  excites  bodies.  Thus  he 
shows  that  the  soul,  inherent  in  the  whole  body  of  the  world,  can  by  meditation, 
cogitation,  and  ratiocination,  alone  cause  matter  to  obey  and  to  assume  or  relinquish  any 
particuhir  form.  But  even  here  he  is  not  sufficiently  consistent.  For  a  little  after- 
wards, p.  670.  when  treating  of  the  motion  of  the  sun,  he  openly  acknowledges  his 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  motion  by  which  the  soul  moves  the  sun,  although  it  is 
certain  that  its  motion  proceeds  from  some  soul :  It  may  be  done  he  says  in  three 
ways,  that  is,  it  may  either  be  in  the  sun,  and  give  motion  to  that  globe  as  our  soul  does 
to  us,  or  it  may  be  enclosed  in  some  aerial  or  igneous  body,  and  impel  body  by  body,  or 
lastly,  it  may  move  the  sun  from  without  in  a  manner  unknown  to  us  :  but  whidi  of 
these  three  motions  it  employs  he  does  not  determine  Now,  how  can  this  be  recon- 
ciled with  what  he  had  said  a  little  before,  that  the  soul  causes  all  motions  of  bodies 
by  meditation,  deliberation,  and  ratiocination  alone  ?  To  confess  the  real  truth : 
Plato  is  not  a  man  whose  opinion  is  always  so  clev  and  plain  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  and  difficulty.  For  the  rest,  the  passage  of  Aristotle  wherein  he  states  that 
Plato  attributed  motion  to  the  soul  occurs  in  his  De  Anima,  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  p.  9. 
tom.  2.  opp. 
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vonra,  his  "  manuduction  to  intelligibles  :**  Uav  awfia  iv  r^wt^, 
ov^lv  Si  Twv  Kaff  lavrh  affuffiarwv  iv  rSwi^,  **  That  though  every 
body  be  iti  a  place,  yet  nothing  that  is  properly  incoiporeal  is 
in  a  place."  And  who  afterwards  further  pursues  it  in  mis  man- 
ner :*  OiSc  TOirtKwc  Stipx*''*'*  ^^  aGwuarov'  Sirov  /So^Xeroi'  OYicf|> 
yap  avw^luTarai  t6woq'  rh  S'  aojKOv  TravrcXwc  Koi  ifiiy^e^, 
vwh  Twv  iv  6y Kt^  ajcpaTijrov,  roviicSc  t6  iwvTjcrewc  ifioipov,  SiaOitru 
Tofvvv  wofif,  iKH  €vplaKiTat,  iwov  Koi  diaKiirai'  xnl  lie  re5v  tpytjv 
nifTOv  6avipa  ri  irapovala  avrov  ytvrraiy  *^  Neither  does  that, 
which  18  incorporeal,  move  locally  bv  will,  place  beinjg  relative 
only  to  magnitude  and  bulk.  But  that  which  is  devoid  of  bulk 
.  and  magnitude,  is  likewise  devoid  of  local  motion.  Wherefore 
it  is  only  present  by  a  certain  disposition  and  inclination  of  it  to 
one  thing  more  than  another ;  nor  is  its  presence  there  discern- 
ible otherwise  than  by  its  operations  and  effects."  Again,  c<5n- 
ceming  the  three  divine  hypostases  he  writeth  thus  :t  'O  Geoc 
irdvTa\ov  8r«  ovScCfiov,  Koi  6  vouc  TravTa\ov  Rri  ovSa^ov,  kqI 
"^^vxfj  vavTaxpv  Sri  ovSafiov,  &c.,  "  The  supreme  Grod  is  there- 
fore every  where,  because  he  is  nowhere ;  and  the  same  is  true 
also  of  the  second  and  third  divine  hypostasis.  Nous  and  Psydie. 
The  supreme  God  is  every  where  and  nowhere,  in  respect  of  those 
things  which  are  after  him,  and  only  his  own,  ana  in  himself. 
Nous,  or  Intellect,  is  in  the  supreme  GoJ,  every  where  and  no- 
where, as  to  those  things  that  are  after  him.  Psyche,  or  the 
mundane  soul,  is  both  in  intellect  and  the  supreme  God,  and 
every  where  and  nowhere,  as  to  bodies.  Lastly,  body  is  both  in 
the  soul  of  the  world,  and  in  God."  Where  he  denies  God  to 
be  locally  in  the  corporeal  world,  and  thinks  it  more  proper  to 
say,  that  the  "  corporeal  world  is  in  God,  than  God  in  it ;"  be- 
cause the  world  is  held  and  contained  in  the  divine  power,  but 
the  Deity  is  not  in  the  locality  of  the  world.  Moreover,  he  fur- 
ther declares  his  sense  after  this  manner  'J  Ov8'  A  Kivhv  ovv  ri 
iTTivoti^Blii  a<ra)/iaror,  iv  iccvc^  ol6v  tb  ilvai  Novv,  awfiarog  /dtv 
yap  SBKTiichv  av  tivi  rh  Khv6v*  Nov  Si  ivipyuav  \<U}pii(Tai  afiij^^a- 
vov,  Kal  tSttov  Sovvai  ivspyelq^  "  Nor,  if  there  were  conceived  to 
be  siich  an  incorporeal  space,  or  vacuum  (as  Democritus  and 
Epicurus  supposed)  could  Mind,  or  God,  possibly  exist  in  this 
empty  space  (as  co-extended  with  the  same)  for  this  would  be 
only  receptive  of  bodies,  but  it  could  not  receive  the  energy  of 
mijid  or  intellect,  nor  give  any  place  or  room  to  that,  that  being 
no  bulky  thing."     And  again :®  'O  /ilv  K6<Tfji6g  iv  rcf  vif  Siao- 

•  Page  229.  230.     [Sect.  28.  ed.  Cantab.]  f  Page  261. 

'  These  words  of  Porphyry  are  extant  in  the  Appendix  Sententiarum  aive  Graduum 
ad  iHtelligibilia,  first  published  by  Luc.  Holstenius  fVom  a  MS.  of  Aloysius  Loliniia, 
sect.  44.  p.  278.  ed.  Cantabr. 

•  In  the  second  part  of  his  Sentent.  ad  Intelligibilia  Ducentium,  first  published  by 
Holstenius,  sect.  36.  p.  241.  The  words  Iv  rtp  v(f  towards  tlie  beginning  arc  a  false 
reading  for  r*/*  vortnp. 
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rcrrtic6»c  waptari,  to  Si  iffwfiarov  rt^  K6frfiij^  afiiptoCf  icai  aScaoraraic* 
TO  8i  a^cpcc  €1*  SiairraTt^  S\ov  y(virai  Kara  wav  fiipocy  ravrov  6v 
Ko)  ey  iptUfit^'  avrh  afitpu}C  irapeari  koI  iirXri^vvTU}^  Koi  iT6wwQf 
Kara  rriv  avrov  ^vtriv^  r<f  fAfpttrrt^,  Km  wivXri^vafilvtih  koX  6im  iv 
Ttfiri^,  "  The  corporeal  world  is  distantly  present  to  the  intelli- 
gible (or  the  Deity);  and  that  is  indivisibly  and  indiatantly 
present  with  the  world.  Bat  when  that  which  is  indistant  and 
unextended,  is  present  with  that  which  is  distant  and  extended, 
then  is  the  whole  of  the  former  one  and  the  same  numerically  in 
evexT  part  of  the  latter.  That  is,  it  is  indivisibly  and  unmulti- 
pliedly,  and  illocally  there  (according  to  its  own  nature)  present 
with  that  which  is  naturally  divisible,  and  multipliable,  and  in  a 
place."  Lastly,  he  affirmeth  the  same  likewise  of  the  human 
soul,  that  this  is  also  ovata  afityl^rig,  '^a  substance  devoid  of 
magnitude,  and  which  is  not  locally  present  to  this  or  that  body, 
bat  by  disposition  and  energy ;  and  therefore  the  whole  of  it  m 
every  part  thereof  undividedly.^ 

Ajid  as  for  Christian  writers,  besides  Origen,  who  was  so 
famous  an  assertor  of  incorporeal 'substance,  that  (as  Socrates^^ 
reoordeth)  the  Ei^yptian  monks  and  Anthropomorphites  threat- 
ened death  to  Theophilus  the  Alexandrian  bishop,  unless  he 
would  at  once  execrate  and  renounce  the  writings  of  Origen,  and 
profess  the  belief  of  a  corporeal  God  of  human  form ;  and  who 
also  maintained  incorporeal  substance  to  be  unextended,^  as 
might  be  proved  from  sundir  passages,  both  of  his  book  against 
CcJsus,  and  that  Peri  Arcnon;  we  say  (besides  Origen  and 
others  of  the  Gheeks  (St.  Austin  amongst  the  Latins  clearly 
asserted  the  same;  he  maintaining  in  his  book  De  Quantitate 
Animie,^  and  elsewhere,  concerning  the  human  soul,  that  being 

'  I  snppote  he  is  alluding  here  to  the  definition  of  the  soul  which  occurs  Sententiar. 
par.  1.  sect  18.  p.  225  :  *H  i^Y»),  oi/cia  diityk^tjc*  dvXog,  &6Baprogy  iv  Z<^y  trap' 
iavtiiQ  lx°{f<ry  rb  l^yv,  KucTfifiivit  rd  tlvai,  '*  The  soul  is  a  substance  without  magni- 
tude or  matter,  imperishable,  and  possessing  its  essence  in  a  life  vital  of  itself." 

>°  Histor.  Eoclesiast.  lib.  6.  cap,  7.  p.  310. 

^  I  regret  that  Dr.  Cud  worth  has  not  proved  this  by  some  passage  or  other  from 
Origen.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  fact  is  as  he  states :  for  he  who  had  derived  so  many 
other  Uiingii  from  the  school  of  the  Platonists  might  easily  imbibe  their  precepts  on 
the  nature  of  the  soul  After  a  careful  perusal  and  examination  however  of  all  that 
learned  men  have  collected  from  the  writings  of  Origen,  in  illustration  of  his  opinion 
on  the  Boal,  I  feel  by  no  means  relieved  of  all  doubt  on  this  subject.  1  am  aware  he 
calls  the  soul  davuaroc  or  incorporeal :  but  I  am  not  convinccnl  by  this  epithet  that 
he  divested  it  of  all  matter,  much  less  of  all  extension.  For  the  word  is  very  vague 
and  ambiguous  among  the  ancient  Christian  authors,  as  well  as  among  philosophers, 
and  they  very  often  call  that  incorporeal  which  at  other  times  is  termed  corporeal : 
namely  incorporeal  as  respects  the  grosser  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  but  corporeal  in 
regard  to  God,  whom  most  of  them*  held  to  be  abstracted  from  all  body.  It  is  unne- 
.    eesMuy  to  exemplify  this  by  passages. 

*  Extant  in  torn.  1.  opp.  Augustim*,  ed.  Benedictor.  p.  298.  fire.  Add  his  Epistola 
166.  sect.  4.  p.  444.  where  he  explains  more  clearly  the  respective  senses  in  which  the 
soul  may  be  called  body  and  incorporeal.  In  his  book  De  Quantitate  Anims,  St. 
Augustine  is  disputing  ihym  Platonic  precepts,  to  which  he  frequently  ascribes  more 
importance  than  they  deserved,  and  consequently  advances  many  things  which  will  not 
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incorporeal,  it  hath  no  dimensions  of  length,  breadth  imd  pro- 
fundity, and  is  illocabilis,  nowhere  as  in  a  place.  We  shall  con- 
clude with  the  testimony  of  Boetius,  who  was  both  a  philosopher 
and  a  Christian:  Quanlam  sunt  (sidth  he')  communes  animi 
conceptiones,  per  se  notse,  apud  sapientes  tantum ;  ut  incorpo- 
ralia  non  esse  m  loco,  ^^  There  are  certain  conmion  conceptions, 
or  notions  of  the  mind,  which  are  known  by  themselves  amongst 
wise  men  only ;  as  this  for  example,  that  incorporeals  are  in  no 
place."  From  whence  it  is  manifest,  that  the  generality  of  re- 
puted wise  men  were  not  formerly  of  this  opinion,  quod  nnsquam 
est,  nihil  est,  ^^  that  what  is  nowhere,  or  in  no  certain  place,  is 
nothing ;"  and  that  this  was  not  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  c<Hn- 
mon  notion,  but  only  as  a  vulgar  error. 

By  this  time  we  have  made  it  unquestionably  evident,  that 
this  opinion  of  incorporeal  substance  being  unextended,  indistant, 
and  devoid  of  magnitude,  is  no  novel  or  recent  thii^,  nor  first 
started  in  the  scholastic  age  ;*  but  that  it'  was  the  general  per- 
suasion of  the  most  ancient  and  learned  assertors  of  incorporeal 
substance,  especially  that  the  Deity  was  not  part  of  it  here,  and 
part  of  it  there,  nor  the  substance  thereof  mensurable  by  yards 
and  poles,  as  if  there  were  so  much  of  it  contained  in  one  room, 
and  so  much  and  no  more  in  another,  according  to  their  several 
dimensions ;  but  that  the  whole  undivided  Deity  was  at  once  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  consequently  nowhere  locally  afler 
the  manner  of  bodies.  But,  because  this  opinion  seems  so 
strange  and  paradoxical,  and  lies  under  so  ^reat  prejudices,  we 
Bhall  m  the  next  place  show,  how  these  ancient  Licorporealists 
endeavoured  to  acquit  themselves,  in  repelling  the  several  efforts 
and  plausibilities  made  against  it  The  first  whereof  is  this, 
that  to  suppose  incorporeal  substances  unextended  and  divisible 
18  to  make  them  absolute  parvitudes,  and  by  means  of  that,  to 
render  them  all  (even  the  Deity  itself)  contemptible :  since  they 

be  admitted  by  all  those  who  philosophize  upon  sound  and  legitimate  principles. 
Whoever  therefore  wishes  to  read  this  book  with  advantage  must  separate  St.  Augus- 
tine's own  opinion  fVom  the  alignments  by  which  he  supports  it. 

'  Dr.  Cudworth  has  quoted  this  testimony  of  Boetius  from  memory,  and  on  that 
account  has  not  given  the  exact  words.  In  Boetius'  book  entitled  Quomodo'Substan- 
tiaB  in  eo,  quod  sint,  bona}  sint,  cum  non  sint  substantialia  bona,  p.  167.  the  passage 
runs  thus :  Alia  (enundatio)  est  doctorum  tantum,  qua  tamen  ex  talibus  communis 
nnimi  conceptionibus  venit,  ut  est,  qu»  incorporalia  sunt,  in  loco  non  esse,  et  caeteia : 
quse  non  vulgus,  sed  docti  comprolMint,  **  There  is  another  proposition  of  the  learned 
only,  which  comes  however  frt>m  sudi  common  conceptions  of  the  mind,  as  for 
example,  that  incorporeals  are  not  in  place,  &c.  which  is  admitted  not  by  the  vulgar 
but  by  the  learned.**  As  St.  Augustine  and  Boetius  were  the  common  teachers  of  the 
Latins  in  succeeding  centuries,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  therefore  from  what 
source  this  opinion  was  derived  by  all  the  more  able  and  erudite  fiithers  that  lived  after 
them. 

*  Hobbes  and  not  a  few  others  besides  him  ranked  this  doctrine  of  unextended 
natures  and  of  God  and  the  soul  being  devoid  of  all  extension,  among  those«dogmas 
which  owed  their  origin  to  the  too  great  sagacity  of  the  scholastic  doctors :  in  which 
ihcy  were  unquestionably  mistaken. 
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must  of  necessity  be  either  physical  minimums,  that  cannot  actu- 
ally be  divided  further  by  reason  of  their  littleness  (if  there  be 
any  such  thing)  or  else  mere  mathematical  points,  which  are  not 
so  much  as  mentally  divisible  :  so  that  thousands  of  these  incor- 
poreal substances,  or  spirits,  might  dance  together  at  once  upon 
a  needle's  point  To  which  it  was  long  since  thus  replied  by 
Plotinus  :*  Ow^  ovrcn  Si  a/ucp^c  wc  fJUKp6v'  ovtw  yap  ovdlv  Iittov 
Koi  fiBpKTTov  itrraC  Koi  ov  wavrX  airrb  i<^aQfx6<jtC  ovS*  av  av^Ofjtivt^ 
TO  avTo  (rvvifnai'  oXX'  ovS*  ovtwq  c»»c  <n]/Li«ov,  ov  yap  iv  aif/ittov 
6  O7icocf  aXX'  aiTHpa  iv  avrc^  ovS*  oic  itpapfiStTH,  *^  God,  and  all 
other  incorporeal  substances,  are  not  so  indivisible,  as  if  they  were 
parvitudes  or  little  things,  as  physical  points ;  for  so  would  they 
still  be  mathematically  divisible ;  nor  yet  as  if  they  were  mathe- 
matical points  neither,  which  indeed  are  no  bodies  nor  substances, 
but  only  the  termini  of  a  line.  And  neither  of  these  ways  could 
the  Deity  congruere  with  the  world;  nor  souls  with  their 
respective  bodies,  so  as  to  be  all  present  with  the  whole  of  them."* 
Again,  he  writeth  particularly  concerning  the  Deity  thus:t 
OSJrc  ovTtafg  a/iepcc^  wg  rh  <r/iiic(MuraTov,  juiyKTrov  yap  atrairrwvy 

ov  fieyidu^  aXXa  Svvafiei* XtiTrriov  Si  Koi  aweipov  ovrov,  ov 

T^  aSu^irffn^y  fi  tov  fayidovgy  ri  roy  api^fiov,  aXXa  rcf  avtpi" 
XrtirTi^  T^c  8vvajU€<tic>  **  God  is  not  so  indivisible  as  if  he  were  the 
smallest  or  least  of  things,  for  he  is  the  greatest  of  all,  not  in 
respect  of  magnitude,  but  of  power.  Moreover,  as  he  is  indivi- 
sible, so  is  he  also  to  be  acknowledged  infinite;  not  as  if  he 
were  a  magnitude,  or  a  number,  which  c6uld  never  be  past 
through,  but  because  his  power  is  incomprehensible."  More- 
over, the  same  philosopher  condemneth  this  for  a  vidgar  error, 
proceeding  from  sense  and  imagination,  that  whatsoever  is  unex- 
tended,  and  indistant,  must  therefore  needs  be  little ;  he  affirm- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  the  vulgar  to  be  much  mistaken,  as  to  true 
greatness  and  littleness::):  Miya  vofilZovng  to  aia^ijTov,  airo- 
povfiiv  Trie  iv  M^7"^V  '^^^  roffoin^  cicefin)  v  <^i)<ng  itcrdviTai'  to 
Si  iarl  TovTO  rh  Xiy6pivov  fiiya  jiiKp6v*  8  Si  vo/itZ^Tai  /iiKphv 
tlvai  p.iya'  hru  8Xov   liri  trav  roirov  filpog  ^^av£f,  paXkov  Si 

•  Page  656.     [Ennead.  6.  lib.  4.  cap.  13.] 

*  Dr.  Cudworth^  translation  of  -this  passage,  it  is  evident,  does  not  correspond  to 
Plotinus'  words,  but  is  a  somewhat  firee  interpretation  of  them,  although  on  the  whole 
bufficiently  in  accordance  with  the  author's  meaning.  He  has,  moreover,  not  adduced 
the  whole  passage,  but  made  several  omissions.  In  order  fiiUy  to  comprehend  its 
force,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  first  of  all  what  the  ancient  philosophers  m^nt 
by  fiiKpbv  and  trrjfieXov,  JAiKpbv  is  the  point,  and  fftifittov  the  sign  of  the  Latins. 
We  shall  give  the  definition  o^  each  in  the  words  of  St.  Augustine  firom  his  book  De 
Quantitate  Animae,  cap.  11.  sect.  18.  p.  303.  tom.  1.  opp.  "  It  is  called  a  point  when 
it  is  in  the  middle  of  a  figure :  but  if  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  line  or  Imes,  or  even  the 
end,  or  simply  denotes  amy  thing  understood  to  be  without  parts  and  is  not  in  the 
middle  of  a  figure,  it  is  called  a  sign.  But  a  point  is  a  mark  in  the  middle  of  a  figure. 
Consequently  everv  point  is  also  a  sign  but  not  every  sign  a  point." 

t  Page  764.     [Ennead  6.  lib.  9]  J  Page  645.     [Ennead.  6.  lib.  4.  cap.  2.] 
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TOVTO  wavraxS^ev  roTc  awrov  fd^iaiv  Itt  bcuvo  Ihv  ivplfmu  aitrh 
irairraxov  wav  Koi  /tict^ov  iavrov,  ^'  We  commonly^  lookiDg  upon 
this  sensible  world  as  great,  wonder  how  that  (indivisible  and  un- 
extended)  nature  of  the  Deity  can  every  where  comply,  and  be 
present  with  it.  Whereas  that  which  is  vulgarly  called  great,  is 
indeed  little ;  and  that  which  is  thus  imagined  to  be  Uttle,  is 
indeed  great  Forasmuch  as  the  whole  of  this  diffuseth  itself 
through  every  part  of  the  other ;  or  rather,  thb  whole  corporeal 
universe,  in  every  one  of  its  parts,  findeth  that  whole  and  entire, 
and  therefore  greater  than  itself."  To  the  ktme  purpose  also 
Porphyrins  :*  T6  6vtwq  8v  ovre  fiiya,  owrt  juiKpSv  iari'  (to  yap 
fiiya  tcai  fUKphv  Kvpltac  SyKOV  iSia)  €K/3f/3f|Koc  Si  to  /ulya  kqI 
fiucpov'  KoX  virip  rh  fxiynrrov  Koi  virip  rh  lkaxi<rrovy  rauro  koI  tv 
apidfjuf}  6v'  A  icai  ivptaKfrai  a/ua  vtto  irayroc  fuylarovy  ical  viro 
wavToc  iXa^tWou  fvpKricJjUCvov*  /u^ti  apa  cJc  fdyiorov  aino  inro^ 
vo^<r€ic'  il  8^  /w»?>  aTTop^cTcccj  T<ic  fiiyi<TTov  ov  Totc  i\a\laT(Hg  Syicoic 
irapBorif  /uv}  fuiw^lv,  ti  frvaraiXiv'  /J^nrs  cJc  l\axi<fTOVf  cl  Si  fiVt 
iraXiv  a7rop^<r€ic>  irwQ  tXaYcorov  Sv  toTc  fi^ylfrroig  oyicoic  irapefrrif 
fill  woXkairXaaiadivy  tj  av^tiOlv,  "  The  Deity,  which  is  the  only 
true  Being,  is  neither  great  nor  little  (forasmuch  as  great  and 
little  properly  belong  to  corporeal  bulk  or  magnitude) ;  but  it 
exceedeth  both  the  greatness  of  every  thing  that  is  great,  and 
the  littleness  of  whatsoever  is  little  (it  being  more  indivisible, 
and  more  one  with  itself,  than  any  thing  that  is  little,  and  more 
powerful  than  any  thing  that  is  great);  so  that  it  is  above  both 
the  greatest  and  the  least ;  it  being  found  all  one  and  the  same 
by  everv  greatest  and  every  smallest  thing  participating  thereof. 
Where^re  you  must  neither  look  upon  God  as  the  greatest 
thing  Tthat  is,  in  a  way  of  quantity)  for  then  you  may  well 
doubt,  now  being  the  greatest,  he  can  be  all  of  him  present  with 
every  least  thing,  neither  diminished,  nor  contracted;  nor  yet 
must  you  look  upon  him  as  the  least  thing  neither;  for  if  you 
do  so,  then  will  you  be  at  a  loss  a^n,  Iiow,  being  the  least 
thin^,  he  can  be  present  with  all  the  greatest  bulks;  neither 
multiplied,  nor  augmented."  In  a  word,  the  sum  of  their  answer 
amounts  to  this,  that  an  incorporeal  unextended  Deity  is  neither 
a  physical  point,  because  this  hath  distance  in  it,  and  is  mentally 
divisible ;  nor  yet  a  mathematical  one,  because  this,  though  hav- 
ing neither  magnitude  nor  substance  in  it,  hath,  notwithstanding, 
site  and  position ;  a  point  being,  according  to  Aristotle,^  a  monad 
having  site  and  position.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  a  parvi- 
tude,  or  very  little  thing,  because  then  it  could  not  congruere 
with  all  the  greatest  things ;  nor  yet  as  a  great  thing,  in  a  way 

•  Sent  p.  243.     [Sect.  36.J 

•  pe  Anima,  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  p.  13.  Zrty/ii)  fiovdc  iori,  ^ktriv  ix^vffa.  Add  Meta- 
physicor,  lib.  13.  cap.  12,  p.  471.  torn.  4.opp.  where  he  explains  in  what  way  a  point 
differs  from  a  monad. 
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of  quantitj  and  extension ;  because  then  it  could  not  be  all  of  It 
present  to  every  least  thing.  Nor  does  true  greatness  consist  in 
a  way  of  bulk  or  magnitude,  all  magnitude  being  but  little ; 
since  there  can  be  no  infinite  magnitude,  and  no  finite  magnitude 
can  have  infinite  power,  as  Aristotle  before  urged.  And  to 
conclude,  though  some,  who  are  far  from  Atheists,  may  make 
themselves  merry  with  that  conceit  of  ^Uhousands  of  spirits 
dancing  at  once  upon  a  needle's  point ;"  and  though  the  Atheists 
may  endeavour  to  rogue  and  ridicule  all  incorpor^  substance  in 
that  manner,  yet  does  this  run  upon  a  clear  mistake  of  the  hypo- 
thesis, and  make  nothing  at  all  against  it ;  forasmuch  as  an  im- 
extended  substance  is  neither  any  parvitude,  as  is  here  supposed 
(because  it  hath  no  magnitude  at  all),  .nor  hath  it  any  place,  or 
site,  or  local  motion,  properly  belonging  to  it ;  and  therefore  can 
neither  datice  upon  a  needle's  point  nor  any  where  else. 

But  in  the  next  place,  it  is  further  objected,  that  what  is 
neither  great  nor  little  what  possesses  no  space,  and  hath  no 
place  nor  site  amongst  bodies,  must  therefore  needs  be  an  ab- 
solute nonentity,  forasmuch  as  magnitude  or  extension  are  the 
very  essence  of  being  or  entity,  as  such;  so  that  there  can  be 
neither  substance,  nor  accident  unextended.  Now,  since  what^ 
soever  is  extended,  is  bodily,  there  can  therefore  be  no  other 
substance,  besides  body,  nor  any  thing  incorporeal,  otherwise 
than  as  that  word  may  be  taken  for  a  thin  and  subtle  body ;  in 
which  sense  fire  was,  by  some  in  Aristotle,^  said  to  be,  fxaXiara 
Twv  (TToiXftwv  aacu/uarov,  and  acro^/iarciSrarov,  **  the  most  incor- 
poreal of  all  the  elements;"  and  Aristotle®  himself  useth  the 
word  in  the  same  manner,  when  he  affirmeth,  that  all  philoso- 
phers did  define  the  soul  by  three  things,  motion,  sense,  and 
incorporeity ;  Several  of  those,  there  mentioned  by  him,  under- 

7  De  Anima,  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  p.  6.  torn.  2,  opp. 

*  De  Anima,  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  p.  7.  torn.  2.  Were  I  disposed  to  be  prolix  I  might 
here  quote  a  vast  number  of  passages  from  ancient  authors,  both  Christian  and  profkne, 
in  which  the  word  dtrfitfiaroQ  is  used  in  this  sense :  but  I  have  already  repeatedly 
produced  testimonies  of  the  kind.  I  shall,  however,  briefly  point  out  the  various 
senses  in  which  it  occurs  among  the  ancient  philosophers.  In  the  first  place  they  call 
that  AffiiffuiTOQ  which  is  imperceptible  to  the  sense,  and  known  and  comprehended  by 
the  mind  alone.  This  is  a  frequent  meaning  with  the  Platonists,  who  apply  the  term 
to  ideas,  or  the  species  and  forms  of  things,  to  the  feculties  of  the  mind,  and  to  virtues 
and  pejfections  ;  the  whole  of  which,  however,  although  the  Platonists  speak  of  them 
as  self- existent  natures,  are,  abstractedly  considered,  nowhere  but  in  our  own  minds. 
Secondly,  Uiat  is  termed  iffiofAarog  which  is  destitute  of  form  and  quality,  though  in 
other  respects  consisting  of  undigested,  rude,  and  gross  matter  ;  in  this  sense  many 
called  ^Xfi  incorporeal^  on  which  subject  we  have  already  spoken  above.  Thirdly, 
they  designated  by  this  name  whatever  consisted  of  most  sl^ht  and  subtle  particles. 
Thus  many  of  the  ancients  asserted  fire  and  air  to  be  incorporeal.  Not  a  few  of  the 
early  Christian  Others  also  might  be  instanced,  as  St.  Basil  and  others,  who,  although 
holding  the  angels  to  possess  bodies,  nevertheless  call  them  ifftofiaroiy  or  incorporeal,  in 
reference,  namely,  to  our  own  terrestrial  and  concrete  bodies.  Lastly,  the  Platonists 
in  particular  apply  this  word  to  natures  altogether  free  from  bodily  concretion,  and  in 
no  respect  susceptible  of  extension. 
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staDding  the  soul  to  be  no  otherwise  incorporeal,  than  as  awna 
AcTTOT/ieplcj  "  a  thin  and  subtle  body."  In  answer  to  which, 
objection,  we  may  remember,  that  Plato,  in  the  passage  before 
cited,  declareth  this  to  be  but  a  vulgar  error,  that  whatsoever 
doth  not  take  up  space,  and  is  in  no  place,  is  nothing.  He  inti- 
mating the  original  hereof  to  have  sprung  from  men's  adhering 
too  much  to  those  lower  faculties  of  sense  and  imagination, 
which  are  able  to  conceive  nothing,  but  what  is  corporeal.^  And 
accordingly  Plotinus  ;*  'H  fAv  at<r^»/o-ic,  y  wpoaixovnc  airiarov- 
fitv  ToXg  AeyofxivoiQf  Xiyu  Sri  wdf  icai  S)St'  6  Si  X070C  to  wSe  koi 
&St  (j^rjalvf  ovK  BKTa^eiarav  S)St  koX  S)Sa  yeyovivat,  aWa  to  licraOiv 
irav  avTov  ^crccXiy^cvac,  ovroc  adiaarraTOv  avrov,  **  Sense  indeed, 
which  we  attending  to,  disbelieve  these  things,  tells  us  of  here 
and  there ;  but  reason  dictates,  that  here  and  there  is  so  to  be 
understood  of  the  Deity,  not  as  if  it  were  extendedly  here  and 
there,  but  because- every  extended  thing,  and  the  several  parts 
of  the  world,  partake  every  where  of  that,  being  indistant  and 
unextended.'*  To  the  same  purpose  Porphyrius  rf  Act  toIvvv  Iv 
rai^  <TKhpi<Ti  KaraKparovvrag  r^C  licaripov  loirfriiroc  fxrj  kiraWctrrHv 
Tag  tpvaug'  jmWov  Si  to.  Trpo(r6vTa  TOig  <ru)fxa<TtVf  rj  roeaura,  fifi 
<l>avTaZe(TTai  koI  So^aZ^iv  ireoX  to  itardfiaTov'  t(ov  filv  yap  <ra>juarit>v, 
iv  (rvvti^da  irag'  tKiiviov  cl  fxAXig  iv  yvaxrei  ytverai.  aopiaTwv 
TTcpl  avTa^  iwg  av  viro  <pavTa&lag  KpaTrJTcUf  ^  We  ought  therefore, 
in  our  disquisitions  concerning  corporeal  and  incorporeal  beings, 
to  conserve  the  property  of  each,  and  not  to  confound  their 
natures;  but  especially  to  take  heed,  that  our  fancy  and 
imagination  do  not  so  far  impose  upon  our  judgments,  as  to 
make  us  attribute  to  incorporeak  what  properly  belongeth  to 
bodies  only.  For  we  are  all  accustomed  to  bodies ;  but  as  for 
incorporeals,  scarcely  any  one  reaches  to  the  knowledge  of  them ; 
men  always  fluctuating  about  them,  and  diffiding  them,  so  long 
as  they  are  held  under  the  power  of  their  imagination."  Where 
afterwards  he  propoundeth  a  form  for  this,  how  we  should  think 
of  incorporeals,  so  as  not  to  confound  their  natures  with  cor- 
poreals :  'Er  awetpoig  fiiptm  *rou  StatrraTov  irapov  Skov  Th  aSt- 
aaraTOVy  ovTt  fiepia^lv^  Trapearri,  r«^  fiipu  SiShv  /xlpoc?  ovtb  ttXij- 
^vvOlv  Tt^  ttXijObi  Trapi\hv  lauro  TTcJXAa  Tr\r\<naa^lv'  oXX'  S\ov 
ttcktI  Tt  Totg  fiipeai  tov  oyfccufclvov,  ivt  t€  iicatm^  tov  wXriOovg^ 
afjBpCjg  Kai  airXri^vvTwg  KaX  wg  tv  aoiOfXi^'  to  Si  fiBpiKwg  Kal 
Siyprifiivtog  awoXavuv  avTov^  ^'  That  tne  indistant  and  unex- 
tended  Deity  is  the  whole  of  it  present  in  infinite  parts  of  the 
distant  world,  neither  divided,  as  applying  part  to  part ;  nor  yet 
multiplied  into  many  wholes,  according  to  the  multiplicity  of 
those  things,  that  partake  thereof.     But  the  whole  of  it  (one  and 

.  ®  Sec  above,  where  this  passage   of   Plato  is  quoted  and   illustrated   with   some 
obsen'ations. 

•  Page  656.  f  'A^.  p.  242. 
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the  same -in  number)  is  present  to  all  the  parts  of  the  bulky 
world,  and  to  every  one  of  those  many  things  in  it,  undividedly 
and  unmultipliedly ;  that  in  the  mean  time  partaking  thereof 
dividedly."  It  was  granted  therefore  by  these  ancients,  that 
this  unextended,  and  indistant  nature  of  incorporeals  is  atpav^ 
ratrrovy  "  a  thing  altc^ether  unimaginable ;"  and  this  was  con- 
cluded by  them  to  be  the  only  reason,  why  so  many  have  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  impossible,  because  they  attended  only  to  sense 
and  imagination,  and  made  them  the  only  measure  of  things  and 
truth  ',  it  having  been  accordingly  maintained  by  divers  oi  them 
(as  Porphyrius  tells  us),  that  imagination  and  intellection  are  but 
twodinerent  names  for  one  and  the  same  thing:*  'OvcJ/iaroc 
Sia^opac  wpooTiOaltTttg  rij  rov  vov  viro(rra<re),  Koi  rijc  ^avravloQ^ 
ii  yap  Iv  XoyiKt^  ?<i<t>  ([tavTaaia  SiSoicro  avroig  v6ri<ngf  **  There 
is  a  difference  of  names  only,  and  no  more,  betwixt  mind 
and  fancy;  fancy  and  imagination,  in  rational  animals,  seeming 
to  be  the  same  thing  with  intellection."  But  there  are  many 
things,  which  no  man  can  have  any  phantasm  or  ima^nation  of, 
and  yet  are  they,  notwithstanding,  by  all  unquestionably  ac« 
knowledged  for  entities,  or  realities ;  from  whence  it  is  plain, 
that  we  must  have  some  other  faculties  in  us,  which  extend 
beyond  fancy  and  imagination.  Keason  indeed  dictates,  that 
whatsoever  can  either  do,  or  suffer  any  thing,  must  therefore  be 
undoubtedly  something;  but  that  whatsoever  is  unextended, 
and  hath  no  distant  parts  one  without  another,  must  therefore 
needs  be  nothing,  is  no  common  notion,  but  the  spurious  sug- 
gestion of  imagination  only,  and  a  vul^  error.  There  need  to 
be  no  fear  at  all,  lest  a  Being  infinitely  wise  and  powerful, 
which  acts  upon  the  whole  world,  and  ail  the  parts  thereof,  in 
*  framing  and  governing  the  same,  should  prove  a  nonentity, 
merely  for  want  of  bulk  and  extension ;  or,  because  it  swells  not 
out  into  space  and  distance,  as  bodies  do,  therefore  vanish  into 
nothing.  Nor  does  active  force  and  power,  as  such,  depend 
upon  bulk  and  extension;  because  then  whatsoever  had  the 
greater  bulk,  would  have  the  greater  activity.  There  are  there- 
fore two  kinds  of  substances  in  the  universe ;  the  first  corporeal, 
which  are  nothing  but  67x01,  "  bulks,"  or  "  tumours,"  devoid  of 
all  self-active  power;  the  second  incorporeal,  which  are  ao^Koi 
ivvafxug,  **  substantial  powers,  vigours,  and  activities ;"  which, . 
though  they  act  upon  bulk  and  extension,  yet  are  themselves 
unbulky,  and  devoid  of  quantity  and  dimensions ;  however,  they 
have  a  certain  jSaOoc  in  them  in  another  sense,!  an  "  essential 
profundity,"  according   to   this   of   Simplicius:*^   Mipitrrn    futlv 

*  Page  224.  'A0.  t  In  At,  Phys.  p.  3. 

*°  I  suppose  Simplidus'  meaning  to  be  simply  that  the  nature  of  what  is  cognizable 
to  intelligence  and  reason  alone,  is  difficult  of  comprehension  to  us,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  apostle  St.Paul  ascribes  a  certain  fid^og  to  wisdom  and  the  other  dime  p^ections, 
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awXiMfC  ^  awjiaTiKri   ov<rla  Ttatray   oXXcuv    aXXavov  rC^v   ftopttov 
Ktifiivufv'  apiipiaTOQ  Si  uXucpivCi^  ri  votoa^  iroXd  ol  ^dOoQ  txovtra, 
"  All  corporeal  substance  is  simplj  aivisible,  some  parts  of  it 
bein^here  and  some  there;  but  intellectual  substance  is  indi- 
visible/and  without  dimensions,  though  it  hath  much  of  depth 
and  profundity  in  it  in  another  sense.      But  that  there  is  some- 
thing a<l>avTa<rrovy  "  unimaginable,"  even  in  body  itself,  is  evi- 
dent, \>(rhether  you  will  suppose  it  to  be  infinitely  divisible  or 
not,  as  you  must  of  necessity  suppose  one  or  other  of  these. 
And  that  we  ought  not  always  to  pronounce  of  corporeal  things 
themselves  according  to  imagination,  is  manifest  from  hence; 
because,  though  astronomical  reasons  assure  us,  that  the  sun  is 
really  more  than  a  hundred  times  bigger  than  the  whole  earth, 
yet  can  we  not  possibly,  for  all  that,  imagine  the  sim  of  such  a 
bigness,  nor  indeed  the  earth  itself  half  so  big,  as  we  know  it  to 
be.     The  reason  whereof  is,  partly  because  we  never  had  a  sense 
or  sight  of  any  such  vast  bigness  at  once,  as  that  of  either  of 
them;  and  partly  because  our  sense  always  representing  the  sun 
to  us,  but  ojg  ircScaiov,  "  as  of  a  foot  diameter  ;"^  and  we  being 
accustomed  always  to  imagine  the  same  according  to  the  appear- 
ance of  sense,  are  not  able  to  frame  anv  imagmation  oi  it,  as 
very  much  bigger.     Wherefore  if  imagmation  be  not  to   be 
trusted,  nor  made  the  criterion,  or  measure  of  truth,  as  to  sen- 
sible things  themselves,  much  less  ought  it  to  be  as  to  things 
insensible.     Besides  all  which  the  ancient  Incorporealists  argued 
after  this  manner,  that  it  is  as  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  a  sub- 
stance, whose  duration  is  unextended  or  unstretched  out  in  time, 
into  past,  present,  and  future,  and  therefore  without  beginning ; 
as    that  which  is  unextended  as   to  parts,  place    or   space,  in 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness ;  yet  does  reason  pronounce,  that 
there  must  needs  be  not  only  a  duration  without  beginning,  but 
also  a^^vog  alifv,  a  "  timeless  eternity,"  or  a  permanent  dura- 
tion, differing  from  that  successive  flux  of  time  (which  is  one  of 
Plato's*  ycvvijra,  "  things  generated,"  or  that  had  a  b^inning), 
this  parity  of  reason  is  by  Plotinus  tihus  insisted  on  :•*  Ac^  ovd* 

Rom.  xi.  33.  li^  as  the  learned  Doctor  supposes,  he  understood  any  thing  else  hj 
this  term,  and  intended  to  denote  some  natural  property  of  incorporeal  things,  he 
would  not,  if  he  were  alife,  be  himself  able  to  explain  his  own  meaning  to  us  in  clear 
and  perspicuous  words. 

^  He  imitates  the  words  of  Cicero,  Academ.  Quest,  lib.  4.  cap.  26.  p.  2294.  torn.  8. 
opp.  Quid  potest  esse  sole  majus  ?  quem  mathematici  amplius  duodeviginti  partibus 
confirmant  majorem  esse,  quam  terram  :  quantulus  nobis  videtur  ?  roihi  quidem  quasi 
pedalis,  '*  What  can  be  greater  than  the  sun  ?  which  mathematicians  assert  to  be 
eighteen  times  larger  than  the  earth  :  of  what  size  does  it  appear  to  us  to  be  ?  to  me 
indeed  about  a  foot  in  diameter." 

*  In  Tunseo,  p.  529.  opp. 

•  Page  669.     [Ennead.  6.  Ub.  6.  cap.  1 1 .] 

'  Dr.  Cudworth  lias  given  a  paraphrastic  interpretation  rather  than  a  translation  of 
these  words  of  Plotinus. 
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iv  XpAvt^y  aWa  iravr<)c  ')(06vov  l^(i>,  rov  fiiv  xpovov  axidvajiivov 
€ud  irphc  SiatrrafTiv,  rovb  altLvoc  iv  r^  avri^  juivjovroc  ical  Kpa- 
TowTOQf  Koi  irXilovo^  6vT0Q  SwcLfiH  oiSlwy  TouiirX  iroAXa  SoicoDi/roc 
iivai  xpovoVf  "  For  the  same  reason,  that  we  deny  local  exten- 
sion to  the  Deity,  must  we  also  deny  temporal  distance  to  the 
same ;  and  affirm,  that  God  is  not  in  time,  but  above  time,  in 
eternity.  Forasmuch  as  time  is  always  scattered  and  stretched 
out  in  length  and  distance,  one  moment  following  after  another ; 
but  eternity  remaineth  in  the  same,  without  any  flux,  and  yet 
nevertheless  outgoeth  time,  and  transcendeth  the  flux  thereof, 
though  seeming  to  be  stretched  and  spun  out  more  into  length.'' 
Now,  the  reason  why  we  cannot  firame  a  conception  of  such  a 
timeless  eternity,  is  only  because  ourselves  are  essentially  in- 
volved in  time,  and  accordingly  are  our  conceptions  chained, 
fettered  and  confined  to  that  narrow  and  dark  dungeon,  that 
ourselves  are  imprisoned  in ;  notwithstanding  which,  our  freer 
faculties,  assuring  us  of  the  existence  of  a  being,  which  far 
transcendeth  ourselves,  to  wit,  one  that  is  infinitely  perfect ;  we 
have,  by  means  hereof,  fiavrttav  riva,  **  a  certain  vaticination," 
of  such  a  standing  timeless  eternity,  as  its  duration. 

But  as  for  that  conceit,  of  immaterial  or  incorporeal  bodies,  or 
that  God,  and  human  souls  are  no  otherwise  incorporeal  than  as 
4rwfia  XiVTOfiipiQ,  "  a  thin  and  subtle  body,"  sucn  as  wind  or 
vapour,  air  or  ether ;  it  is  certain  that,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  most  ancient  atomic  philosophy  (before  it  was 
atheized)  there  being  no  such  real  quality  of  subtlety  or  tenuity 
(because  this  is  altogether  unintelligible)  but  this  difference 
arising  wholly  from  motion,  dividing  the  insensible  parts,  and 
every  way  agitating  the  same,  together  with  a  certain  contexture 
of  those  parts ;  it  is  not  impossible,  but  that  the  finest  and  most 
subtle  body  that  ia,  might  become  as  gross,  hard,  heavy,  and 
opaque,  as  flesh,  earth,  stones,  lead,  or  iron ;  and  again,  that  the 
grossest  of  these  bodies,  by  motion,  and  a  different  contexture 
of  parts,  might  not  only  be  crystalized,  but  also  become  as  thin, 
soft,  and  fluid  as  the  finest  ether.  So  that  there  is  no  specific 
difference  betwixt  a  thick  and  thin,  a  gross  and  fine,  an  opaque 
and  pellucid,  an  hard  and  soft  body,  but  accidental  only ;  and 
therefore  is  there  no  reason  why  life  and  understanding  should 
be  thought  to  belong  to  the  one  rather  than  to  the  other  of  thenu 
Brides  which,  the  reasons  of  the  ancient  Incorporealists  (after- 
wards to  be  produced)  will  evince,  that  the  human  soul  and 
mind  cannot  possibly  be  any  body  whatsoever,  though  never  so 
fine,  thin,  and  subtle,  whose  parts  are  by  motion  dividable,  and 
separable  from  one  another.* 

*  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  become  the  advocate  of  those  who  hold  souls  and 
spirits  to  be  most  subtle  bodies  ;  yet  I  think  I  may  be  pennitted  to  express  my  doubts, 
whether  this  aiigument,  borrowed  from  the  atomic  philosophy,  will  effectually  silence 
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But  it  is  further  objected  against  this  unextended  nature,  of 
incorporeal  substances,  as  they  are  said  to  be  all  in  the  whole, 
and  all  in  every  part  of  that  body,  which  they  are  united  into, 

them.  This  sect  will  perhaps  grant  it  to  be  the  case  with  natural  bodies,  that  thej  may 
be^  increased  or  diminished,  become  gross  or  thin,  iiccording  to  the  diflferent  contexture 
of  the  particles  they  are  composed  of ;  but  will  deny  the  possibility  of  founding  any 
argument  upon  this  against  themselves.  For  that  hi  different  is  the  nature  of  cel^ial 
and  ethereal  bodies;  which  always  continue  such  as  they  were  made  at  the  beginning, 
and  are  not  subject  to  any  change  or  assume  any  other  form,  but  ever  remain  in  the 
same  individual  state.  Such  b^g  the  case,  the  whole  controversy  will  be  reduced  to 
this  question :  Whether  it  is  repugnant  to  reason  and  the  nature  of  things,  that  there 
should  be  corporeal  natures,  that  is,  consisting  of  a  certain  ipatter,  endowed  with  a 
certain  form,  extended  and  therefore  included  in  a  certain  space,  and  lastly,  moveable ; 
but  at  the  same  time  so  thin  and  subtle  that  they  are  imperceptible  to  the  senses,  can  be 
separated  by  no  force,  admit  of  no  increase  or  diminution,  and  are  destructible  by  nothing 
short  of  infinite  power.  Those  who  hold  the  souls  of  men,  and  good  as  well  as  evil 
genii,  to  be  corporeal,  see  nothing  contradictory  in  this  opinion  ;  and  in  this  they  have 
the  foUowship  and  concurrence  of  an  immense  host  both  of  ancient  and  modem  phi- 
losophers. Whoever  supposed  God  to  resemble  the  nature  of  fire,  or  to  be  a  soul  per- 
vading the  whole  universe,  or  the  souls  of  men  to  be  either  igneous  or  ethereal,  ana  at 
the  same  time  immortal,  or  souls  to  be  compounded  of  the  various  elements  and  yet 
incapable  of  perishing,  all  maintained  the  existence  of  bodies,  or,  if  you  will,  a  celestial 
matter  of  the  kind,  against  whidi  no  force  whatever  is  of  any  avail.  And  how  vast 
is  the  multitude  of  these  ?  I  speak  not  now  of  the  heaven  of  the  Peripatetics  which 
is  devoid  of  all  conversion  and  change,  although  extended  and  oorporeaL  Even  those 
Platonists  themselves,  who  in  times  past  contended  with  so  much  zeal  for  the  existence 
of  unextended  natures,  seem  to  me  to  be  not  very  fax  from  this  opinion.  For  one  of 
the  tenets  of  the  major  part  at  least  of  these  philosophers  is,  that  a  certain  body  is 
united  with  every  soul  and  demon,  but  much  more  thin,  sli^t,  and  fine  than  our 
bodies,  and  bearing  a  sort  of  resemblance  in  its  subtlety  to  fire,  light,  and  ether.  The 
learned  Doctor  himself  seems  to  lean  to  the  opinion,  which  was  more  openly  avowed 
by  his  friend  Dr.  Henry  More.  As  this  body,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  this  sect, 
perpetually  adheres  to  souls  and  demons,  and  is  utterly  incapable  of  being  separated 
from  them,  it  is  necessarily  as  immortal,  immutable,  eternal,  and  constant  as  the  natures, 
themselves  that  are  invested  with  it.  Hierocles,  Comm.  in  Aurea  Carmina  Pythagors, 
p.  213.:  'O  dvOptaTTog  ^vx^  Xoyun)  furd  avfi^vovQ  d^avdrov  eiltfuiro£,  "Man 
is  a  rational  soul  with  a  congenerate  immortal  body."  These  philosophera,  th&refore,  not 
only  acknowledge  bodies,  more  gross  or  subtle  of  their  own  nature,  but  also  maintain 
that  there  is  a  substance  consisting  of  parts,  included  in  space,  extended,  in  a  word,  cor- 
poreal, and  yet  at  the  same  time  indivisible  and  perennial,  and  susceptible  of  injury 
fit>m  no  power  short  of  the  divine.  And  I  most  frankly  confess  I  do  not  oonsider  th& 
to  belong  to  that  class  of  opinions  whidi  are  termed  self-contradictory;  nor,  when  t 
contemplate  the  infinite  power  of  God,  can  I  perceive  any  thing  to  prevent  me  from 
supposing  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  create  natures,  in  a  certain  respect  corporeal, 
and  yet  so  continaous  and  consistent,  as  not  to  admit  of  being  changed,  dissolved,  or 
dissipated. 

But  those  who  deny  souls  and  spirits  to  be  bodies  more  slight  and  subtle  than  our 
own,  will  perhaps  come  into  closer  collision,  and  abandon  the  course  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Cudworth.  They  will  grant,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  b  possible  for  such  natures 
as  we  have  been  speddng  of  to  exist;  but  will  then  add,  that  this  b  by  no  means  the 
pomt  in  dispute,  which  is  simply.  Whether  spirits  and  souls  are  such  natures ;  and 
that  this  is  utterly  impossible,  because  matter  cannot  be  made  to  partake  of  thought 
and  ratiocination.  Liberius  Fromondus,  Philosophis  Christians  de  Animo,  lib.  14. 
cap.  2.  p.  801.  thus  writes:  **  It  would  be  necessary  to  insert  into  that  soul  another 
second  soul ;  because  that  man  dischai^ges  the  vital  functions,  and  especially  those  of 
intellect  and  will  by  means  of  another  principle  infused  into  matter."  But  they  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  gain  much  even  by  tfajs  aiigument  For  they  themselves  acknowledge 
that  the  properties  and  virtues  of  that  celestial  and  ethereal  matter,  firom  which  their 
opponents  suppose  souls  and  spirits  to  be  compounded,  are  wholly  unknown  to  them. 
By  what  right  therefore  do  they  contend  that  a  thing,  the  nature  of  which  they  are 
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or  act  upon ;  that  this  is  an  absolute  contradiction  and  impossi- 
bility,  because  if  the  whole  of  the  Deity  be  in  this  one  point  of 
matter,  then  can  there  be  nothing  at  all  of  it  in  the  next  ad- 
joining; but  that  must  needs  be  another  whole,  and  nothing  the 
same  with  the  former.  In  like  manner,  if  the  whole  human 
soul  be  in  one  part  of  this  organized  body,  then  can  there  be  none 
at  all  of  it  in  any  other  part  thereof;  and  so  not  the  whole  in 
the  whole.  To  which  objection  the  ancient  Incorporealists  made 
this  twofold  reply.  First,  in  way  of  concession.  That  this  is 
indeed  an  absolute  contradiction  for  an  extended  substance,  or 
body,  to  be  all  of  it  in  every  one  part  of  that  space,  which  the 
whole  occupieth.  Thus  Plotinus  :*  ^dfian  aSifvarov  iv  irXdom 
TO  airrb  SXov  clvai,  Koi  rh  /iipog  iw^p  rh  SXov  virap\HVf  "  It  is 
impossible  for  a  body,  or  extended  substance,  to  be  one  and  the 
same,  all  of  it  in  every  part  of  that  space,  which  it  possesses ; 
and  for  every  part  thereof^  to  be  the  same  with  the  wholcf 
But,  secondly,  as  for  an  unextended  and  indistant  substance, 
which  hath  no  parts  one  without  another,  it  is  so  far  from  being 
a  contradiction,  that  it  should  be  all  of  it  in  every  part  of  that 
body,  which  it  acts  upon ;  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  be 
otherwise,  only  a  part  in  a  part  thereof,  so  that  an  equal  quantity 
of  both  diould  co-exist  together,  because  this  is  to  suppose  an 
unextended  substance  to  be  extended.  We  say  it  is  contra- 
dictious to  the  nature  of  that  substance,  which  is  supposed  to  be, 
ofuyldfio  awoaog^  aSiaararo^,  ajiepri^,  aSiaipBrog,  "  devoid  of 
magnitude,  and  of  quantity,  and  of  parts  indistant,  and  indi- 
visu>le;''  that  it  should  be  otherwise  united  to,  or  conjoined 
with  an  extended  body,  than  after  this  way,  which  is  looked 
upon  as  such  conjuring ;  namely,  that  the  whole  of  it  should  be 

igDOiant  of,  cannot  become  poaeeesed  of  any  particular  perfection  ?  While  they 
syllogize  in  this  manner :  **  Matter  can  neither  reason,  nor  will,  nor  understand : 
human  souls  and  spirits  reason,  will,  and  understand':  therefore  they  cannot  consiit  of 
matter  and  body;"  they  erroneously  transfer  the  aifbctions  of  this  gross  and  terrestrial 
matter,  the  chidT  properties  of  whidi  we  know,  to  that  celestial  and  aerial  matter  which 
is  altogether  distinct  from  our  own.  But  it  is  vicious  and  illogical  to  confound  things 
of  a  difi^nt  kind,  and  from  those  that  «re  more  known  to  infer  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  those  that  are  unknown.  If  those  who  dispute  about  the  nature  of  the  soul 
were  to  adopt  the  course  I  should  suggest,  they  woiild  some  of  them  display  greater 
wisdom  apd  accuracy  in  their  controversies  with  each  other.  We  are  taught  by  the 
scripturei  that  the  soul  is  a  nature  distinct  and  separate  from  all  visible  body,  and  at 
the  same  time  perennial  and  immortal.  Again,  the  notion  of  divine  holiness  and 
justice,  which  is  unplanted  by  nature  herself  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  proclaims  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible  fbr  the  soul  to  be  annihilated  with  the  body.  With  these  two 
truths  we  ou£^t  to  rest  contetit,  and  to  defer  the  others  to  that  time  when,  having  put 
off  this  concrete  and  grosser  body,  we  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  the  inmost  recesses 
of  things  But  in  our  anxiety  to  know  every  thing,  we  measure  ourselves  by  a 
standard  not  our  own,  and  task  our  minds  in  the  vain  effiart  to  investigate  the  internal 
nature  of  souls,  and  yet  complain  in  the  same  breath  that  the  subject  is  too  abstruse 
and  recondite.  In  attempts  of  which  kind  we  are  generally  found  wanting,  and  act  as 
though  we  were  &miliar  with  the  nature  and  relations  of  all  created  things,  when  scarcely 
the  slightest  portion  of  them  is  known  to  us. 
•  Ennead.  4.  Ub.  7.  p.  460.  f  [See  BeauK^bre,  Hist,  du  Manich.  p.  488.] 
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present  with,  and  act  upon  every  part  thereof.  Thus  PlotinuB  :* 
OvToc  6  X070C  i^  auTov  tov  irpayiutaTOCf  Koi  r^  Wfula^  aKKirpiov 
ovSivy  ow8'  Ik  r^c  iripai:  ^iiaccnc  iXirfo'ac*  **  This  form  of  doctrine^ 
concerning  Incorporeals,  is  necessarily  token  from  the  thing  itself 
(viz.  the  nature  of  them  as  unextended^  and  hath  nothing  in  it 
aliene  from  that  essence,  as  confounding  -^e  corporeal  nature 
therewith.^  Whatsoever  is  unextended  and  indistant,  cannot 
possibly  co-exist  with  an  extended  substance,  point  by  point, 
and  'pent  by  part,  but  it  must  of  necesmty  be  Skov  iv  Kxk  rovrov 
a^i0/ji(ff  ^^  All  of  it,  one  and  the. same  numerically;"  that  is 
(hke  itself),  undividedly,  in  every  part  of  that  which  it  acts 
upon*  Wherefore  the  word  8Xov,  in  this  form>  when  it  is  said, 
that  the  whole  Deity  is  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
whole  soul  in  every  part  of  the  body,  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a 
positive  sense,  for  a  whole  consisting  of  parts,  one  without 
another,  but  in  a  n^ative  only,  for  iiri  jn^jnipKTfiivovy  "  an  whole 
undivided ;"  so  that  the  meaning  thereof  is  no  more  than  this, 
that  the  Deity  is  not  dividedly  in  the  world,  nor  the  soul  divi- 
dedly  in  the  body,  a  part  here  and  a  part  there ;  but  the  Th 
Biiov  is  iravraxov  Skov  fifj  fiefiEpiafiivov,  "  every  where  all  of  it, 
undividedly."  Thus  again  ]?lotinus:t  El  owv  iravraxov  d^Cy 
ov\  olov  T£  fiBfiipKr/iivov'  ov  yip  Sv  iri  wavraxov  avrhc  eiri, 
qXa  tKaarov  abrov  fiipo^^  rh  filv  wSi,  to  Si  &oi  l<7ra<,  avroc 
oifx  cTc  iri  itrraiy  &(nr£p  d  rfiviudtf  ri  fdyiSrog  sic  woXXo,  koi  ra 
fiipri  irAvray  ovk  iri  rh  8Xov  licfivo  iaraC  vphg  roiroi^  Si  icai 
(r(u/Lca*  €c  Si  TaX/ra  aiivaraf  iraXiv  av  avt^avni  to  airurrobfitvov, 
Iv  ^6<ni  avOpwiroVf  6/iov  dthv  vofxlZ^iv  ical  iravraxov  rh  awrb 
&fia  8X0V  ilvai,  "  H  therefore  God  be  everywhere,  it  cannot 
possibly  be,  th^t  he  should  be  so  dividedly ;  because  then  himself 
would  not  be  everywhere,  but  only  a  part  of  him  here,  and  a 
part  of  him  there,  throughout  the  whole  world;  himself  being 
not  one  undivided  thing.  Moreover,  this  would  be  all  one,  as  if 
a  maCTitude  were  cut  and  divided  into  many  parts,  every  one  of 
which  parts  could  not  be  that  whole  mamitude.  Lastly,  this 
would  be  the  very  same  as  to  moke  God  a  body."  Now  if  these 
things  be  impossible,  then  must  that  so  much  disbelieved  thing 
Qooked  upon  as  such  a  puzzling  griphus,  or  rather  as  contra- 
dictious nonsense)  be  an  undoubted  truth,  according  to  the 
common  notions  of  mankind,  that  God  is  everywhere ;  to  wit, 
that  he  is  all  of  him  the  same  whole,  undividedly,  everywhere. 
The  sum  of  all  is,  that  though  it  be  an  absolute  contntdiction 
for  a  body,  or  quantum,  to  be  6fxov  irSv,  "  all  of  it  in  every  part" 
of  that  space,  which  the  whole  is  in ;  yet  it  is  no  contradiction 
at  aU  for  on  unextended  and  indistant  being,  to  be  all  of  it  imdi- 
videdly,  in  every  part  of  that  body  it  acts  upon ;  but  on  the 

•  Pa«t  662.  t  Ibid. 
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oontrarjy  it  would  be  flatly  contradictious  to  it  to  say,  that  it  is 
only  ^art  of  it  in  a  part;  this  being  to  diyide  an  indivisible 
thmg  into  parts. 

The  fourth  and  last  objection  against  incorporeal  and  un- 
extended  substiEUice  is  from  that  illocality  and  immobility  (which 
will  follow  4liereupon)  of  human  souls,  and  other  finite  particular 
spirits,  such  as  demons  or  ansels ;  that  this  is  not  only  itself 
very  absurd,  to  suppose  these  miite  and  particular  beings  to  be 
thus  illocal  and  immoveable,  no  where,  and  every  where  (from 
whence  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  they  mi^ht  act  the  whole 
corporeal  universe,  or  take  cognizance  of  all  things  therein  every 
where) ;  but  also,  that  this  conceit  is  contradictious  to  the  very 
princuples  of  religionists  themselves,  and  plainly  confrited  by  the 
same;  they  aclmowledging  imiversally  that  human  souls  (at 
death)  departing  out  of  this  body,  do  locally  move  from  thence 
into  a  certidn  other  place,  called  Hades,  Hell,  or  Inferi.  Now 
the  latter  part  of  this  objection  is  first  to  be  answered.  And 
this  is  indeed  a  thing  which  the  ancient  assertors  of  incorporeal 
substance,  as  imextended,  were  not  unaware  of;  that  the  vul- 
garly received  tradition,  of  human  souls  (after  death)  going  into 
Uades,  might  be  objected  against  them*  For  the  satisfying 
whereof  Plotinus  suggesteth  ^ese  two  things  :*  First,  T^  fdv  elc 
AlSov  ylv£<rSraiy  A  lutkv  iv  T<f  'AiSet  rh  yc^pcc  Af-vcra*,  "  That  if  by 
Hades  be  meant  nothing  but  rh  acc^c^  ^e  invisible  (as  many 
times  it  is),  then  is  there  no  more  signified  by  the  soul's  going 
into  Hades,  than  its  no  longer  being  vitally  united  to  this  earthy 
body,  and  but  acting  apart  b^  itself,  and  so  hath  it  nothing  of 
place  necessarily  induded  in  it"*  Secondly,  El  81  nva  x^^P^ 
rrfirov'  tI  0avfAa<rr6v  ;  hru  icai  vvv  ov  to  awfia  ^fxiov  iv  r<^  niiri^ 
KUKilvii  XiyiTai  liccT*  aXX'  oiic  Svroc  tri  aii/iarog ;  rj  to  ttSwXov  bI 
fiti  airo<Tira(rd€(f),  irtoc  ovk  licet  ov  rh  ciSoiXov,  "  But  if  by  Hades 
be  understood  a  certain  worser  place  (as  sometimes  it  also  is), 
what  wonder  is  this?  since  now  where  our  body  is,  there  in  the 
same  place  is  our  soul  said  to  be  also  ?  But  you  will  reply,  how 
can  this  be,  when  there  is  now  no  longer  any  body  left  ?  We 
answer,  that  if  the  idol  of  the  soul  be  not  quite  separated  from 

*  £imead.  Ub.  4.    [Cap.  16.p.  659.] 

'  This  venioii  is  numifestly  a  yeiy  free  and  difiuse  ezpoaitioii  of  a  fisw  wordi  of 
Plotmus;  I  ooDflider  howerer  that  Dr.  Cadworth  has  exfireased  the  phOotopher^ 
general  meaniiig,  although  the  whole  of  what  b  beie  given  is  by  no  means  inculcated  in 
the  passage  from  whidi  these  words  are  extracted.  In  translating  the  pasnge  which 
IbUows  also  be  has  taken  peater  liberty  than  the  words  will  bear,  and  yet  in  mj 
opinion  has  advanced  nothing  contraiy  to  the  doctrine  of  Plotinns.  Tliis  author 
belongs  to  that  class,  whose  words  it  is  sometimes  necessary  not  merely  to  translate  bat 
to  espial  in  different  and  much  more  copious  language,  in  order  to  render  theb  real 
meaning  dear  and  maniiiest.  Which  course  his  interpreter  Marsilius  Fictnus  has  very 
often  neglected,  and  his  version  on  that  account  is  in  many  places  extremely  obscure 
ao4  JtttrMate,  so  as  to  be  intelli^le  to  those  alone  who  are  oooTemnt  with  the  disci- 
pliiie  and  dictioa  of  the  Platonistf. 
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it,  why  should  not  the  soul  itself  be  said  to  be  there  also^  where 
its  idol  is?**  Where,  by  the  idol  of  the  soul,  Plotinus  seems  to 
mean  an  airy  or  spirituous  body,  quickened  and  vitalized  by  the 
soul,  adhering  to  it  after  death.  But  when  the  same  philosopher 
supposes  this  very  idol  of  the  soul  to  be  also  separable  from  it, 
and  that  so  as  to  subsist  apart  by  itself  too,  this  going  alone  into 
Hades,  or  the  worser  place,  whUst  that  liveth  only  in  the  intel- 
ligible world  (where  tnere  is  no  place  or  distance),  lodged  in  the 
naked  Deity,  having  nothing  at  all  of  body  han^ng  about  it, 
and  being  now  no.t  a  part  but  the  whole,  and  so  situate  neither 
here  nor  there ;  in  this  hi^h  flight  of  his,  he  is  at  oiice  both 
absurdly  paradoxical,  in  dividing  the  life  of  the  soul  as  it  were 
into  two,  and  forgot  the  doctrine  of  his  own  school,^  which,  as 
himself  elsewhere  intimateth,  was  this:^  T?}v  rumripav  xpvx^vroSt 

*  What  Dr.  Cudirorth  here  reprehends  in  Plotinus,  and  considerB  to  be  foreign  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Platonic  school,  is  contained  in  these  words  of  his  which  imnne> 
diately  follow  the  part  here  quoted  :  El  dk  7ravTi\&Q  Xifoeu  <^iko(ro^la  Kai  diri\^otTO 
itSufXop  tic  rbv  x^^9***  t6ifov  fiuvoVf  avri)  ik  Ko^apioc  ^v  rtf  voiiTtf,  oidivbc  iK^P^ 
fiivov  alfTfiQ,  '*  But  if  philosophy  diould  altogether  set  it  firee,  the  idol  alone  goes 
into  a  worse  place ;  but  the  soul  itself  lives  purely  in  the  intelligible  world,  nothing 
being  then  taken  out  of  it"  But  if  I  am  not  completely  mistaken,  Dr.  Cudworth  has 
here  misrepresented  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  especially  the  Platonists.  on  the 
image  or  idol  of  the  soul,  and  is  wrong  in  asserting  that  Plotinus  foi^ot  the  doctrine  of 
his  own  school,  and  that  Porphyry  therefore  deserted  his  master.  In  my  judgment 
Plotinus  does  not  offend  against  the  precepts  of  his  sect,  and  Porphyry,  so  fiir  from 
despising,  strictly  follows  the  discipline  of  his  master.  This  I  hope  will  be  made 
manifest  from  what  we  shall  obserTe  below  on  this  recondite  dogma  of  the  Platonists,  a 
great  portion  of  which  was  transferred  to  the  Christians.  But  any  error  our  learned 
author  may  happen  to  have  committed  here,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime : 
for  the  obscurity  of  the  Platonists  is  so  great,  and  their  subtleties  so  refined  and 
abstruse,  that  even  the  most  perspicacious  may  &il  in  exploring  them,  and  before  Dr. 
CudworUi  those  hare  frequently  erred  in  expounding  this  dogma,  who  afiected  to  appear 
the  principal  masters  of  the  Platonic  discipline :  a  fiict  which  might  be  proved,  if 
necessary,  by  the  example  of  Fidnus  and  others. 

f  In  this  passage  Plotinus  does  not  intimate,  as  Dr.  Cudworth  here  states,  that  the 
whole  of  the  Platonic  school  held  this  among  their  precepts :  that  no  soul  is  ever 
without  body ;  but  merely  that  rivkg,  some  of  them,  maintained  it.  The  soul  of  the 
world,  he  informs  us,  is  not  said  to  quit  its  body,  as  our  soul  is  said  to  abandon  our 
body  :  01/  -^dp  &air€p  ri  i}/icrlpi|  XkytTai  KaraXtlvtiv  rb  ff&fiaf  **  For  it  (the  soul  of 
the  world)  is  not  said  to  quit  its  body  in  the  same  way  as  ours.**  After  wluch  he  sub- 
joins :  Kalroi  rivkc  ^atri  t6H  fikv  a&fia  KaraKtlxf/uv,  oif  Trdvrri  dk  Uw  vtitfiaroc 
ifftff^at,  **  Although  some  say  it  will  quit  this  body,  but  yet  not  be  altogether  out  of 
body.**  If  these  words  therefore  be  considered  absolutely,  the  Platonists  held  two 
opinions  on  this  subject.  For  while  some  supposed  the  soul  on  its  departure  from  the 
body  to  be  divested  of  all  body  whatever,  others  on  the  contrary  maintained  that  some 
body  always  remains  connected  with  the  soul,  notwithstanding  its  having  put  off  this 
gross  and  earthy  body,  which  is  compounded  of  the  elements  of  physical  things.  Plo- 
tinus himself  appears  disposed  to  assent  to  neither  side :  and  yet  whoever  puts  such  a 
construction  upon  his  words  will  in  my  opinion  deviate  from  their  meaning.  The 
whole  of  the  Platonists  were  agreed  that  the  soul  always  possesses  a  certain  ce- 
lestial body,  and  that  it  is  invested  with  such  body  when  it  descends  into  this  concrete 
body,  which  it  again  takes  away  on  its  departure  fh>ni  it.  What,  thea,  does  the  phi- 
losopher mean  ?  He  seems  to  me  to  be  speaking  of  that  body  aJone  which  philoso- 
phers called  iUtaXov,  when  he  tells  us  that  some  supposed  the  soul  to  be  at  no  time 
entirely  separated  and  freed  from  body.  On  this  body,  the  nature  of  which  we  shall 
explain  by  and  by,  these  philosophers  were  at  variance  with  each  other.    Some  main- 
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fUv  awfia  KOToXcfi^Cf V,  ov  iravrfi  Si  i^up  <TwfiiaTog  tvtaBai*  **  That 
our  Boul,  though  it  shall  quit  this  body,  yet  shall  it  never  be 
dOsonited  from  all  body."  Wherefore  1  orphyrius  answering  the 
same  objection,  though  he  were  otherwise  much  addicted  to  Plo- 
tinus,  and  here  uses  his  language  too,  yet  does  he  in  this  depart 
from  him,  adhering  to  the  ancient  Pythagoric  tradition ;  which, 
as  will  appear  afterwards,  was  this,  ''That  human  souls  are 
always  united  to  some  body  or  other,  "f  "lloircp  ro  M  y^c  «5fva* 
^^X9  ^<'^^v>  o^  ^^  T^C  iiri(ia(v€iVy  cue  ra  <rwfiara'  ro  Si  irpottrravai 
abPfiOTO^y  &  yrJC  iiri^lvW  ovruf  koI  iv  ^Sov  ilvai  l<n\  t/'VX?'  ^^^^ 
wpofOTTiKBi  tiSwXov,  ^{tfjiv  fxlv  ?xovroc  elvai  Iv  rrfiri^*,  <tk6th  Si  rriv 
vw6(rra<Tiv  KtKrrifiivov'  cSore  il  6  A?Sijc  vTr6y€i6Q  iari  T<J7roc  ^t^^ 
Tfivoc,  11  ^X^  ^^  ^ou  ytyverai  c^cXico/Ltivii  rh  ciSoiXov'  lScXOo(^<ry 
yip  aifr§  rov  frrtpiov  (rCtfiaro^,  to  Tlvevfia  (rvvo/Liaprci,  8  Ik  twv 
a^fm^v  avvtki^aro'  IttcI  il  Siriicti  to  (iaov  irvivfia,  kuX  twypov, 
axpi  T^v  vireytlwv  T6wiavy  ovrto  Koi  auriy  Xiyerai  x«>>p(^i^  viro  y^y* 
oix  ^*  V  ^ifTti  ovata  fJHTofialvu  T<{irovc,  Koi  Iv  rcfTToic  y/vtrai* 
oXX'  iri  rwv  wii^vKOTwv  atofiaTfovy  roirovg  /leraSaivecvy  o\i<niq 
avaiix'^Tai,  ''  As  the  soul's  being  here  upon  earth  (scuth  he\  is 
not  its  moving  up  and  down  upon  it,  after  the  manner  of  boaies, 
but  its  presidmg  over  a  body,  which  moveth  upon  the  earth ;  so 
is  its  bemg  in  Hades  nothing  but  its  presiding  over  that  idol,  or 
enlivened  vaporous  bod^,  whose  nature  it  is  to  be  in  a  place,  and 
which  is  of  a  dark  subustence.  Wherefore,  if  Hades  be  taken 
for  a  subterraneous  and  dark  place,  yet  may  the  soul  nevertheless 
be  said  to  go  into  Hades,  because  wnen  it  quits  this  gross  earthy 
body,  a  more  spirituous  and  subtle  body,  collected  from  the  spheres 
(or  elements)  doth  still  accompany  it  Which  spirit  being  moist 
and  heavy,  and  naturally  descendmg  to  the  subterraneous  places, 
the  soul  itself  may  be  said  in  this  sense  to  go  under  the  earth 
also  with  it,  not  as  if  the  substance  thereof  passed  from  one 
place  to  another,  but  because  of  its  relation  and  vital  union  to  a 
body  which  does  so.**  Where  Porphyrins  addeth,  contrary  to 
the  sense  of  Plotinus :  "  That  the  soul  is  never  quite  naked  of 
all  body,  but  hath  always  some  body  or  other  Joined  with  it 
suitable  and  agreeable  to  its  own  present  disposition  ^either  a 
purer  or  impurer  one).  But  that  at  its  first  quitting  this  gross 
earthy  body,  the  spirituous  body,  which  accompanietn  it  (as  its 
vehicle),  must  needs  go  away  fouled  and  incrassated  with  the 
eroes  vapours  and  steams  thereof,  till  the  soul  afterwards  by 
agrees  purging  itself,  this  becometb  at  lengtlr  a  dry  splendour, 
wmch  hath  no  misty  obscurity,  nor  casteth  any  shadow.'* 

tamed  that  it  can  be  completely  put  off,  and  by  rirtue  of  philoeophy  thoroogfaly 
expelled  from  the  soul ;   while  othera  denied  this  to  be  possible,  and  ^  consequently 
supposed  that  the  soul  is  never  fCui  (ri^/iaroc,  but  is  always  associated  with  some  form 
or  other  <^  thia  grow  and  earthy  body. 
«  Eonead.  4.  lib.  3.  cap.  4.    [Page  974.]  t  'A^.  p.  235. 
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Bat  because  all  thb  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Incorporealists, 
concerning  the  human  soul's  being  always  (after  death^  united 
to  some  body  or  other,  is  more  niUj  declared  by  Philoponus 
than  by  any  other  that  we  have  yet  met  withal,  we  shall  here 
excerp  some  passages  out  of  him  about  it.  First,  therefore,  he 
declareth  this  for  ms  own  opinion,  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the 
best  philosophers  :*  Triv  ulv  XoyiKtiv  x*»'p«<"^v,  rriv  &  oXoyov, 
TOVTOv  fxlv  x'^P^^^^^  aAkov  fiivroi  riv&c  (rdfJUiTog  ax€&/t>c<rrovy 
Xiyu}  Sk  Tov  nvcv/narocow,  Ifrriv  aXii&ijc  &f5a>  wc  idKofUV,  **That 
the  rational  soul,  as  to  its  energy,  is  separable  from  aU  body ; 
but  the  irrational  purt,  or  life  thereof,  is  separable  only  from  this 
cross  body,  and  not  from  all  body  whatsoever,  but  hath  (after 
death)  a  spirituous  or  airy  body,  in  which  it  acteth ;  this  I  say  is 
a  true  opinipn,  as  shall  be  afterwards  proved  by  us."  And 
again:  ^H  Si  aXoyoc  ovk  eri  iv  roirrt^  Iy€<  r3  tlvaifhrtSiafdvH yap  koL 
fAtro  l^odovrriv  Ik  rb^row  r^c/^X^'^OxiMo  icaVYwoKiffuvovixovaa 
to  wvtVfiariKbv  aCtfia*  8  ical  avrh  ion  juiv  Ik  rlbv  re(r<rapc0V,  Xiyerai 
Si  Ik  tov  wXiovaZovToc  tov  aipo^'  ixnrtp  Koi  rovro  yfjivov  Xiyerai 
Ik  tov  vXiovaZovTOQf  ^^  The  irrational  life  of  the  soul  hath  not  all 
its  being  in  this  gross  earthy  body,  but  remaineth  after  the  soul's 
departure  out  of  it,  bavins  for  its  vehicle  and  subject,  the 
spirituous  body ;  which  itself  is  also  compounded  out  of  the  four 
elements,  but  receiveth  its  denomination  from  the  predominant 

girt,  to  wit,  air;  as  this  gross  body  of  ours  is  (mlled  earthy 
om  what  is  most  predominant  therein."  Thus  do  we  see  that, 
according  to  Philoponus,  the  human  soul,  after  death,  does  not 
merely  exercise  its  rational  powers,  and  think  only  of  meta- 
physical aqd  mathematical  notions,  abstract  things,  which  are 
neither  in  time  nor  place,  but  exerciseth  also  its  lower  sensitive 
and  irrational  faculties,  which  it  could  not  possibly  do,  were  it 
not  then  vitally  united  to  some  bod^;  and  this  body  then 
accompanying  the  soul  he  calls  pneumatical,  that  is  (not  spiritual 
in  the  scripture  sense,  but)  spirituous,  vaporous,  or  airy.  LfCt 
us  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  see  what  rational  account  Philo- 
ponus  can  give  of  this  doctrine  of  the  ancients,  and  of  his  own 
opinion  agreeably  thereunto  :*  'H  xpvxii  ri  fifieriQa,  fjitra  rfjv  bk  tov 
<rwfiaroQ  tovtov  c^oSov,  buoXoyutaiy  /jloXXov  Sk  airoSc^KVurai,  elc 
^Sov  ai^iKvua^ai,  kqX  TTOiva^  IkcT  rwv  ov  koXo^c  /3e&w/Li€V(tfv  wapi" 
X^ty'  ov  yap  fi6vov  tov  clvai  fifiHtv  ippovrtZti  v  TT/ocfvota,  aXXa  KaX 
TOV  cS  tlvai'  Sih  OVK  ifuXeiTcu  i^  \pvx^  ^^C  to  vapa  i^itriv  l^oXia^tf 
araau,  aXXa  Tvy^avH  rijc  7tjpo<rijKOv<njc  hrtfttXtlac^  Kal  iimSri  to 
ifiapTavHV  avrg  Sia  yXvKV^vplav  iyivBTO,  I?  avayiai^  koI  ri 
Ko^ap^viu  81'  aXyivatiog  aifT^  y€vri<rerar  KavTav^a  yap  tol  ivavrta 
tCjv  Ivavrltov  lapaTa*  Sia  rouro  aXyivBTai  ri  Ko^atpofilvri  iv  toiq 
inro  yriv  SiKaiwrtiploi^  Sia  KoXaatwg,     *AAX'  el  aatjpaTOC  n  4^X^» 

•  Procem.  in  Aristot.  De  An.  f  Ibid. 
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aSvvQTov  avTfiv  iraQiiv*  wQ^  ovv  icoXa(€rai;  avayiai  o&v  ircura 
aCffii  Ti  avr^c  iK^i^ah  S  SiaKpiv6fUvov  iifitrpui^  fi  <Tvyicpiv6fUvov, 
iwo  tpu^iwc  V  ica£<r€«i»c  afAirpov,  akyivti  rriv  t^X^^  ^^^  ^^ 
frvptwaduav'  voiov  ovv  ai^fia  iari  t6  itvfJ^fxivov  aur^c »  ov  Sffirov 
rovTO'  aveXif^  yap  ilg  ra^^  &v  (FvviariiKiv,  oAAa  rovrOf  rb  Ilvfv- 
fiOTuciv,  &  Xiyofiiv  iv  rovTiff  ovv  tlal  navrwg  Sia  tovto  d»c  iv 
ivotuifilvf^  ^fihg  Kol  iwt^vula  koI  ra  iKiK^  **  Our  human  soul 
(in  those  who  are  not  purged  and  deiuised  in  this  life)  after  its 
departure  out  of  this  oodj^  is  -acknowledged^  or  rather  demon- 
strated, to  go  into  Hades,  there  to  receive  punishment  for  its 
evil  actions  past.  For  providence  does  not  only  take  care  of  our 
being,  but  also  of  our  well  being.  Therefore  is  liie  soul,  though 
lapsed  into  a  preternatural  state,  jet  not  neglected  by  provi- 
dence, but  hatn  a  convenient  care  taken  of  it,  in  order  to  its 
recovery.  And  since  sinning  had  its  original  from  the  desire  of 
pleasure,  it  must  of  necessity  be  cured  by  pain :  for  here  also 
contraries  are  the  cures  of  contrariea  Therefore  the  soul  being 
to  be  purged,  is  punished  and  pained  in  those  subterraneous 
judicatories  and  prisons,  in  order  to  its  amendment  But  if  the 
soul  be  incorporeal,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  suffer.  How  then 
can  it  be  punished?  There  must  of  necessity  be  some  bodv 
joined  with  it ;  which  beinff  immoderately  constringed  or  agitated, 
concreted  or  secreted,  ana  discordantly  moved  by  heat  and  cold, 
or  the  like,  may  make  the  soul  sensible  of  pain,  by  reason  of 
sympathy,  as  it  la  here  in  this  life.  What  boay  therefore  is  that 
which  is  then  conjoined  with  the  soul,  after  the  dissolution  of 
that  earthy  body  into  its  elements  ?  Certidnly  it  can  be  no  other 
than  this  pneumatical  or  spirituous  body,  which  we  now  speak 
of;  for  in  this  are  seated,  as  their  subject,  the  irascible  and  con- 
cupiscible  passions,  and  they  are  inseparable  from  the  same ;  nor 
could  they  be  in  the  soul  disunited  from  all  body :  and  that  soul, 
which  is  freed  from  these,  would  be  forthwith  freed  from  genera- 
tion ;  nor  would  it  be  concerned  in  those  subterraneous  judi- 
catories and  prisons,  but  be  carried  up  aloft  to  the  higher  celestial 
repons,**  &a  After  which  he  endeavours  farther  to  confirm 
this  opinion  from  the  vulgar  phenomena :  A^Xov  Si  Src  fiaXXov 
ftri  tI  ioTi  t6  wvBVfjuiTiKOv  aufpia,  Koi  ro^ov  a\a>piaTa  dvphg  icol 
kwi^fiia,  iK  avr^c  twv  wpayfiirtav  ivtpyda^*  ir6div  yap  Iv  ro7c 
ra^occ  Ta  aiaou^  i^alvovrai  f^avraafiara ;  ov  yap  SfiyB  4  ^^X? 
i<f\ilfiaTiaTai,  rj  fiXcuc  i<rr\v  bpeerri*  aXka  ^a<rl  t^c  aKadaprovg 
il/vYa^f  fisra  rriv  l^oSov  tovtov  row  afo/uoroc  irXavao'&at  Inl  riva 
XpOvov  fjora  rov  Hviiffiarogf  acol  rovro  irapaSciKvvvai  rr^pL  rove 
ra^vc*  &i  i^povTiariov  tvZwta^'  vwb  ro6rov  yap  ^atrX  rov  7rv€6- 
fiaro^f  waxvifdivTog  Ik  fiox^ripag  Sia(rfyc»  icaranra<F&a<  irepi  ri 
ira^ii  riiv  ^x^^'  '^Furthermore,  diat  there  is  such  a  pneumatical 
(spirituous,  vaporous,  or  airy)  body,  which  accompanieth  souls 
unpui^ed  after  death,  is  evident  also  from  the  phenomena  them- 
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selves.  For  what  account  can  otherwise  be  given  of  those 
spectres  and  phantoms  which  appear  shadow-like  about  graves 
or  sepulchres,  since  the  soul  itself  is  neither  of  any  figure^  nor 
yet  at  all  visible  ?  Wherefore  these  ancients  say,  that  impure 
souls,  after  their  departure  out  of  this  body,  wander  here,  up 
and  down,  for  a  certain  space,  in  their  spirituous,  vaporous,  and 
airy  body,  appearing  about  sepulchres,  and  haunting  tneir  former 
habitations.  For  which  cause  there  is  great  reason  that  we 
should  take  care  of  livine  well,  as  also  of  abstaining  from  a 
fouler  and  grosser  diet ;  these  ancients  telling  us  likewise,  that 
this  spirituous  body  of  ours,  being  fouled  and  mcrassated  by  evil 
diet,  is  apt  to  render  the  soul,  in  this  life  also,  more  obnoxious 
to  the  disturbances  of  passions."  And  here  Philopouus  goes  on 
to  gratify  us  with  a  further  account  of  some  other  of  the  opinions 
of  these  ancients,  concerning  this  spirituous  or  airy  body,  accom- 
panying the  soul  after  death:  "Ex**  7^P  ''*  *^**^  **^^^  ^^^'^  ^^ 

Tovro  rb  awfia,  aWa  Si  arfitov  ov  Sia  fiopitvv,  aXX'  SXov  SC  Skov, 
<pipB  diTBiv,  wc  ol  (Twoyyoif  Sixovrai  rovg  ar/nouc'  Sia  rovro  A(>ov- 
Tttovaiv  ol  (TirovSaioi  r^c  Xcirrorf/oac  Smfrijc  Koi  Knporipac»  oia  to 
fjLri  ira-)({fvi<r^ai  ro  irvfvfia,  a\\a  Xeirriveadai'  woog  rovro  Koi  rovg 
Ka^apfio6^  <l>a<ri  wapa\afit>aveiv'  rovro  jjiv  yap  r6  truffxa  vSari 
TrX(fverai,  Ikhvo  Si  Ka^apnoig  Sia  rdv  arfidv*  Sia  yap  arfidv  riviov 
roi^traiy  rivlaiv  Si  KaialptraC  ov  SitvpyavioaOai  Si  tpatriv  avrb,  aXX* 
SXov  Si^  SXov  ivtpyBiVf  Kara  rag  alo-0^€ic,  f^o^  "^^v  al<rdi|rfa>v 
avriXafifiaveaOaC  Sih  ical  'ApicrrorlXijc  ^riaXv  iv  roig  fiera  ra^ 
fj^vaiKaj  Sri  ri  Kvplwg  alaOtimg  /Li^a,  koI  rb  Kvpltog  alaOtfrfipiov  iv, 
^^  They  further  add,  that  there  is  something  of  the  plantal  and 
plastic  life  also,  exercised  by  the  soul,  in  those  spirituous  or  airy 
T)odies  after  death ;  they  being  nourished  too,  tnough  not  after 
the  same  manner,  as  these  gross  earthy  bodies  of  ours  are  here, 
but  by  vapours ;  and  that  not  by  parts  or  organs,  but  throughout 
the  whole  of  them  (as  sponges),  they  imbibing  every  where  those 
vapours.  For  which  cause  they,  who  are  wise,  will  in  this  life 
also  take  care  of  using  a  thinner  and  drier  diet,  that  so  that 
spirituous  body  (which  we  have  also  at  this  present  time  within 
our  grosser  body)  may  not  be  clogged  and  incrassated,  but 
attenuated.  Over  and  above  which,  those  ancients  made  use  of 
catharms,  or  pur^tions,  to  the  same  end  and  purpose  also :  for 
as  this  earthy  body  is  washed  by  water,  so  is  that  spirituous  body 
cleansed  by  cathartic  vapours;  some  of  these  vapours  being 
nutritive,  others  pur^tive.  Moreover,  these  ancients  further 
declared  concerning  this  spirituous  body,  that  it  was  not  organized, 
but  did  the  whole  of  it,  in  everjr  part  throughout,  exercise  all 
functions  of  sense,  the  soul,  hearing,  and  seeing,  and '  perceiving 
all  sensibles  by  it  every  where.  For  which  cause,  Aristotle 
himself  affirmeth,  in  hb  Metaphysics,  that  there  i^  properly  but 
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one  sense,  and  bat  one  sensory ;  he,  by  this  one  sensory,  mean- 
ing the  spirit,  or  subtle  airy  body,  in  which  the  sensitive  power 
doth  all  of  it,  through  the  whole,  immediately  apprehend  all 
Tariety  of  sensibles.  And  if  it  be  demanded,  how  it  comes  then 
to  pass,  that  this  spirit  appears  organized  in  sepulchres,  and  most 
commonly  of  human  form,  but  sometimes  in  the  form  of  some 
other  animals  ?  to  this  those  ancients  replied.  That  their  appear- 
ing so  frequently  in  human  form  proceedeth  from  their  being 
inorassated  with  evil  diet,  and  then,  as  it  were,  stamped  upon 
with  the  form  of  this  exterior  ambient  body  in  which  they  are, 
as  crystal  is  formed  and  coloured  like  to  those  things  which  it  is 
fastened  in,  or  reflects  the  image  of  them ;  and  that  their  having 
sometimes  other  difierent  forms  proceedeth  from  the  fantastic 
power  of  the  soul  itself,  which  can  at  pleasure  transform  this 
.  spirituous  body  into  any  shape ;  for  bein^  airy,  when  it  is  con- 
densed and  fixed,  it  becometn  viable,  and  again  invisible,  and 
vanishing  out  of  sight  when  it  is  expanded  and  rarified." 

Now,  from  these  passages  cited  out  of  Philoponus,  it  further 
appeareth,  that  the  ancient  assertors  of  the  soul's  inunortality 
did  not  suppose  human  souls,  after  death,  to  be  quite  stripped 
stark  naked  from  all  body ;  but  that  the  generality  of  souls  nad 
then  a  certain  spirituous,  vaporous,  or  airy  body  accompanying 
them,  though  in  different  aegrees  of  purity  or  impurity  re- 
spectively to  themselves.  As  also  that  they  conceived  this 
spirituous  bod^  (or  at  least  something  of  it)  to  hang  about  the 
soul  also  here  in  this  life,  before  death,  as  its  interior  indument  or 
vestment,  which  also  then  sticks  to  it  when  that  other  gross 
earthly  part  of  the  body  is,  by  death,  put  off,  as  an  outer  garment 
And  some  have  been  inclinable  to  thinlc  (by  reason  of  certain  his- 
toric phenomena^)  these  two  to  be  things  so  distinct,  that  it  is  not 
impossible  for  this  spirituous  body,  together  with  the  soul,  to  be 

^  Thiu  some  are  recorded  to  have  been  seen  in  two  places  at  the  same  time  ;  others 
to  have  been  a  long  time  inanimate,  and  afterwards  on  being  restored  to  themselves  to 
have  declared  that  in  the  meanwhile  they  had  seen  most  wonderful  and  extraordinarj 
things.  These  examples  led  well-meaning  but  over-credulous  persons  to  believe  that 
the  human  soul,  clothed  in  its  own  interior  body,  is  for  a  certain  time  absent  from  this 
body  even  before  death.  That  not  a  few  traces  of  these  opinions,  which  are  here  cited 
from  the  Platonists,  still  remain  among  Christians,  especially  the  Roman  Catholics, 
must  be  known  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  popular  opinions  and  superstitions. 
The  Platonic  phfloeophy,  indeed,  which  was  approved  by  the  ancient  Christians,  has 
been  abandoncK],  and  another  substituted  in  its  place :  but  the  dogmas  and  conclusions 
derived  from  it  have  been  retained  by  most  men  in  all  their  pristine  integrity.  And 
any  one  conversant  with  the  ancient  philosophy,  might  write  a  long  and  copious  com- 
mentary upoii  the  relic*  of  the  Platonic  phUosophy  among  ChrisHant.  Thus  happens 
it  with  mortals,  l^e  primary  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  a  sect  are  very  often  re- 
pudiated by  those  who  preside  over  communities  ;  while  they  either  are  unwilling  to 
interfere  with  the  consequences  and  institutions  that  proceed  firom  them,  owing  to  their 
ignorance  of  their  origin,  or  are  unable  to  do  so,  because  the  people  is  not  easily  pre- 
vailed upon  to  abandon  inveterate  customs.  In  the  course  of  time,  many  opimons  and 
rites  are  held  sacred,  which  those  who  are  addicted  to  them  would  hold  m  ^  different 
estimation,  if  they  were  thoroughly  aware  of  their  origin. 
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locally  separated  from  the  other  sroeser  body,  for  some  time 
before  death,  and  without  it.  And  indeed  thus  much  cannot  be 
denied,  that  our  soul  acteth  not  immediately  only  upon  bones, 
flesh,  brainy  and  other  such  like  ^rose  parts  of  the  body,  but 
first,  and  chiefly  upon  the  animal  spuits,  as  the  immediate  instru- 
ments of  sense  and  fancy,  and  that,  by  whose  vigour  and 
activity  the  other  heavy  and  unwieldy  bmk  of  tiie  body  is  so 
nimbly  moved.  And  therefore  we  know  no  reason  but  we  may 
assent  here  to  that  of  Porphyrins  i^  Tb  al/Lia  vofifj  xal  rpoi^ri  iari 
Tov  wvtifiaro^,  rb  Si  irvcv/ia  8x^M^  ^^  ^^X^^*  ^*  That  the  blood 
is  the  food  and  nourishment  of  the  spirit,  (t£at  is,  that  subtie  body 
called  the  *  animal  spirits')  and  that  this  spirit  is  the  vehicle  of 
the  soul,  or  the  more  immediate  seat  of  life." 

Nevertheless,  the  same  Philoponus  there  addeth,  that  according 
to  these  ancients,  besides  the  terrestrial  body,  and  this  spirituous 
and  airy  bod^  too,  there^is  yet  a  third  kind  of  body,  of  a  higher 
rank  than  either  of  the  former,  (peculiarly  belonging  to  such 
souls  after  death,  as  are  purged  and  deiuised  from  corpora 
afiections,  lusts  and  passions)  called  by  them,  aifia  aiyotiSicy 
and  ohpaviovy  and  aldlpiov,  &c.  a  "luciform,"  and  **  celestial," 
and  ^*  ethereal  body."  The  soul  (saith  he)  continueth  either  in  the 
terrestrial  or  the  aerial  body,  so  long,  Iw^  ianniiv  Kodapaaa  avc* 
vBxOy,  Trie  ytviatiog  awaWayuaa'  t6tb  toIvvv  koI  tov  du/Liov,  koI 
Tfiv  iwi^vfilav  awoTldtToi  fUTa  to^tov  tov  dxiifioroc,  tov  irvsi&juaroc 
Xiyw*  tlvai  Si  re  Koi  fiera  tovto  aXko  ti  aifotcoc  ovr^c  lSi|/i/ulvov, 
(TQffJia  ovpaviov  ical  Sia  tovto  a/Stov,  6  6a<rcv  AvyouSi^  ri  'A(r- 
rpoctSic'  Twv  yap  iyicoafitwv  ovtrav  avaytcri  wavTto^  ^X^'v  ^<^^ 
icKfipov,  8v  SiOfKCi,  fjJpog  6vTa  TOV  KOiTfiOv'  Koi  d  a€Cic£vi|r($c  i<rrh 
KoX  See  avTrjv  ail  ivipyuv,  Sh  ^X^^v  aiSttoQ  i^iififxivov  to  aCtfiat  8 
ad  ^(ooiroc^crct*  Sia  raiVra  ovv  TO  avyoiiSig  <ba<Ti  trCtfia  airrriv  ad 
^X^f^v^  **  u^^  ^^^^  having  purged  itself,  it  be  carried  aloft  and 
freed  from  generation.  And  then  doth  it  put  off  both  the 
irascible  and  concupiscible  passions  at  once,  together  with  this- 
second  vehicle,  or  body,  which  we  call  spirituous.  Wherefore 
these  ancients  say,  that  there  is  another  heavenly  bodv  always 
conjoined  with  the  soul,  and  eternal,  which  they  call  luciform, 
and  star-like :  for  it  being  a  mundane  thing,  must  of  necessity 
have  some  part  of  the  world  as  a  province  Slotted  to  it,  which 
it  may  administer.     And  since  it  is  always  moveable,  and  ought 

*  Where  this  precept  of  Porphyry's  is  to  be  met  with  I  leare  to  others  to  discoTer. 
having  in  vain  sought  for  it  in  thoiee  books  wherein  he  discourses  on  the  soul  and  the 
things  pertaining  to  it.  It  is  so  much  at  Tariance,  howcTer,  with  his  opinions,  as  we 
find  certain  axioms  in  his  book,  De  Antro  Nymphamm,  whidi  are  closely  allied  to  it. 
Thus  p.  257.  he  tells  us  that  some  souls  **  delight  in  blood  and  in  the  moist  juices  :** 
Alfia  fuv  oiv  raifreuc  Kal  6  iivyobc  y6voQ  6CKog,  In  another  place,  p.  *259.  Ai' 
ai/taroc,  he  says,  xal  H  al/idrm^  i  vapKoyovia*  nal  x*r«^v  ye  rb  vAfUL  rS  ^vxf,  B 
i^H^Uirrai,  **  By  means  of  tlie  blood  and  from  blood  flesh  is  produced :  andtiie  body  ia 
the  vestment  of  the  soul,  with  whidi  it  is  clothed.*^ 
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alwaYS  to  ftot,  it  must  haYe  a  body  eternally  c(Hijoined  with  it, 
which  it  may  always  enliYen.  ^d  for  these  causes  do  they 
affirm  the  sool  always  to  haYe  a  luciform  body."  Which  lucid 
and  ethereal  body  of  the  soul  is  a  thing  often  mentioned  by 
other  writers  also:  as  Proclus,  in  his  commentary  upon  the 
TimsBUs:*  Kai  r^c  ivdptayirlvrig  yj/vxiic  i^Y/priirat  ri  roiovrov 
ixni^ui  alSfipiov,  (i»c  avrdc  ^ficriv'  IfA^i^Mai  yovv  clc  ^X^fia  ^ai 
avrHv  f^fitri  rbv  Siifitovpyhv'  Koi  yap  waaav  ypvxnv  avayKti  irp^ 
Twv  ^wrrHv  <rw/Li^rfi>v  aiSfoiC  ical  cvkiv^oic  xpti^^ai  awfuuriv, 
iac  KOT  ovalav  Ixovaav  rb  Kiviiv,  **  The  human  soul  hath  also 
(saith  he)  such  an  ethereal  Ychide  belonging  to  it,  as  Plato  him- 
self intimates,  when  he  affirmeth  the  Demiurgus  at  first  to  haYe 
placed  it  in  a  chariot.  For  of  necessity  CYcry  soul,  before  this 
mortal  body,  must  haYe  an  eternal  and  easily  moYcable  body,  it 
being  essential  to  it  to  moYC."  And  elsewhere  the  same  Proclus:t 
*'Ava>  fiivovTBC  ovilv  Se6fi$da  roirtav  tCjv  fiipKnutv  6pjavwv*  a 
fiulv  avviiprfifrai  Kar^kOowriv  clc  yiv%aiv,  aXX  apKH  t6  OYTi/Lia  rh 
A,vyo6iSig,  waaac  €xwv  'qvwfxivag  Tac  aia&^crfic,  **  Whilst  we 
remain  aboYC  we  haYe  no  need  of  these  diYided  organs,  which 
now  we  haYC  descending  into  generation ;  but  the  unuorm,  lucid, 
or  splendid  Ydiicle  is  sufficient,  this  haYing  all  senses  united 
together  in  it.**  Which  doctrine  of  the  unorganized,  ludform, 
and  spirituous  Ychicles  seems  to  haYe  been  deriYed  from  Plato, 
be,  in  his  Epinomis,  writing  thus  concerning  a  good  and  wise  man 
after  death  :'^  '^Ov  Koi  ^u<rxvp(ZofAai  iro(Sci>v  icol  <nrovSa^a>v  a/tio, 
lovircp  ^avart^,  rrjv  airrov  fioipav  iva7rXri(TUf  fiiffri  pLk^i%tiv  Ire 
iroXX<5y  r6Tty  KaSfawep  vuv,  aI<r^Yi<rcaiv,  ftiac  fioloag  pLeruXti^ira 
IJi6voV}  Kot  iic  woXkHv  iva  ytyovora  euSa^ova  t<n(ruai,  "  Of  whom, 
whether  I  be  in  jest  or  earnest,  I  constantly  affirm,  that  when 
dying  he  shall  yidd  to  fate,  he  shall  no  lon^r  haYe  this  Yariety 
of  senses,  whicui  now  we  haYe,  but  one  unirorm  body,  and  Uyc  a 
happy  life."  MoreoYcr,  Hierodes^  much  insbteth  upon  this : 
'Avyoeidl^  aiofia,  this  "luciform"  and  "ethereal  body,"  8  Koi 

•  Page  290.  f  Page  164. 

^°  In  these  words  of  Plato,  howerer,  which  occur  p.  705.  opp.  I  find  no  clear  trace 
of  the  Platonic  doctrine  on  the  shining  bodjr  of  the  soul :  on  the  oontrafy,  I  consider 
them  to  proTe  nothing  beyond  this,  that  in  Plato's  opinion  wise  men  will  be  freed  after 
death  from  this  grosser  earthy  body,  and  will  no  longer  be  happy  by  means  of  the 
senses,  but  in  a  much  more  simple  way.  For  when  Plato  affirms  that  a  wise  man, 
after  his  departure  from  this  life  **  will  become  partaker  fitac  fAolpac,  of  one  lot,  and  be 
made  one  out  of  many,**  I  do  not  think  it  follows  from  this  that  he  is  to  hare  a 
splendid  and  luciform  body  when  he  has  been  emancipated  from  the  thraldom^ 
of  this  earthy  one.  I>r.  Cudworth  indeed,  to  giro  some  colour  to  his  own 
opinion,  has  rendered  the  words  fiiac  /<o/pac»  **  one  uniform  body  :"  but  by  doing  so, 
he  interprets  Plato  according  to  his  own  sense,  rather  than  translates  Mm :  not  to 
mention  that  critiGS  and  philologists  of  the  highest  eminence,  not  only  modem  but 
ancient,  maintain  by  no  contemptible  arguments,  that  the  dialogue  entitled  Epinomis, 
was  not  written  by  Plato,  but  by  some  one  of  his  disciples.  Consult  the  Dissertation 
of  the  Abbd  Sallier  on  this  subject,  Uistoire  de  TAoKlemie  des  Inscriptions  et  de 
Belles  Lettres,  tom.  3.  p.  143. 

^  Comm.  in  Aurea  Pythagorse  Carmina,  p.  214.215. 
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\lAfxric  XtTTriv  oYiT/Lca  ol  \pfi<rfiot  KoXovaif  "  which  also  (saith  he) 
the  oracles  call  the  thin  and  subtle  vehide  or  chariot  of  the  soul ; 
he  meaning,  doubtless,  by  these  oracles,  the  magical  or  Chaldaic 
oracles  before  mentioned.  And  amongst  those  now  extant 
under  that  title,  there  seems  to  be  a  dear  acknowledgment  of 
these  two  vehicula  of  the  soul,  or  interior  induments  thereof; 
the  spirituous  and  the  ludform  body,  the  latter  of  which  is  there 
enigmatically  called  *Eir(7rcSov,  or  a  plain  superficies,  in  these 
words  :*  Mrj  Ili/cv/Lca  //oXi;vyc>  /m»|8^  j3a^i/yc  to  'E7r(7r«8ov,  **  Take 
care  not  to  defile  or  contaminate  the  spirit;  nor  to  make  the 
plain  superficies  deep."  For  thus  Pselius  glosseth  upon  that 
oracle :  A£o  \iTiova^  cTrcvSi/ovo-i  rriv  ypv^iv  ol  XoASaToi*  koI  tov 
fAlv  nvevfiariicov  a>v(i/iui(rav,  awd  tov  alaOriTOv  i^vipavSfivTa  aifr^* 
rbv  Si  AiyociS^,  Xewr&v  Koi  avaibri^  Svircp  'Eir^TrcSov,  **  The 
Chaldaic  philosophers  bestow  upon  the  soul  two  interior  tunicles 
or  vestments,  the  one  of  which  they  call  pneumatical,  or  the 
spirituous  body,  which  is  weaved  out,  as  it  were,  to  it,  and  com- 
pounded of  the  gross  sensible  body,  fit  being  the  more  thin  and 
subtle  part  thereof,)  the  other  the  luciform  vestment  of  the  soul, 
pure  and  pellucid,  and  this  is  that  which  is  here  called  the  plain 
superficies."  Which,  saith  Pletho'  is  not  so  to  be  understood,  as 
if  it  had  not  three  dimensions  (forasmuch  as  it  is  a  body  also) 
but  only  to  denote  the  subtlety  and  tenuity  thereof.  Wherefore, 
when  the  aforesaid  Hierocles^  also  calls  this  luciform  and 
ethereal  body,  rh  IIvcv/Liamcov  "Oxnfio.  t^c  Xoyiic^c  ^X^^>  "  ^® 
spiritual  vehicle  of  the  rational  soul,"  he  taxes  not  the  word 
wvtvfiariKbvy  in  that  sense,  wherein  it  is  used  by  Philoponus,  and 
others ;  as  if  he  intended  to  confound  this  ethereal  body  with 
that  other  spirituous  or  airy  body,  and  to  make  but  one  of  them, 
but  rather  styles  it  spiritual,  in  a  higher  sense,  (and  which 
Cometh  near  to  that  of  the  Scripture)  as  being  a  body  more 
suitable  and  cognate  with  that  highest  and  divinest  part  of  the 

*  OracuL  ZoroasU.  sect.  10.  v.  274.  p.  394.  ed.  Clerid. 

*  Comm.  in  hoc  Oracul.  Whether  Pselliu,  however,  hai  correctly  expounded  this 
oracle  or  not,  is  not  apparent  For  the  ohscurity  of  most  of  those  called  Chaldaic 
oracles  is  so  great,  that  no  wise  and  discreet  man  can  decide  with  any  certainty  as  to 
their  sense :  nor  ought  we  always  to  put  &ith  in  the  junior  Platonists,  who  are  accus- 
tomed rashly  to^^^ccommodate  many  things  to  the  principles  of  their  own  philosophy, 
which  are  altogether  foreign  to  them.  If  it  be  proper  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  I  should 
suppose  the  words  irvtvua  and  iwtirc^ov  in  this  oracle  to  be  synonymous,  and  merely 
two  names  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  For  I  find  no  mention  of  a  twofold  body  of 
the  soul  in  other  parts  of  these  oracles  :  neither,  as  will  be  made  appear  presently,  did 
all  the  Platonic  philosophers  maintain  such  a  doctrine. 

*  Comm.  in  Aurea  Carmina,  p.  222.  Tavra  ydp  I9ia>c  KoBalpovra  gal  reXf coDvra 
t6  WfvfiariKhv  ^x*fM^  TfjCj^oyiKijc  4^X^C»  ^^C  M^v  ifXuerjc  <rv?«*tac  aifvb  xtupi^ct, 
'*  For  these  properly  pui|;e  and  perfect  the  spiritual  vehicle  of  the  rational  soul,  and 
separate  it  iVom  all  association  of  matter."  The  learned  Doctor  justly  observes  that 
the  word  wtvuariKbc  is  not  taken  by  Hierocles  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by 
Philoponus  and  other  Platonists.  For  Hierocles  seems  to  have  belonged  to  those 
Platonists  who  ascribed  but  one  body  to  the  soul.  ^ 
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soul,  mind,  or  reason^  than  the  other  terrestrial  body  is  (whch» 
upon  that  account  is  called  also,  by  the  same  Hierocles,^  as  well 
as  it  is  by  St.  Paul,  autfta  \lAf\iKhv,  ''  the  animal  or  natural 
body."  So  that  this  spiritual  body  of  Hierocles  is  not  the  airy, 
but  the  ethereal  body,  and  the  same  with  Synesius*^  Ot<nriaiov 
tTUffiOf  "hiB  divine  body."  And  that  this  distinction  of  two 
interior  Tchicles  or  tunides  of  the  soul,  besides  that  outer  vest- 
ment of  the  terrestrial  body,  (styled  in  Plato  rh  ^arpBiiSig,  the 
"cnistaceoos,"  or  '^ostraceous  body")  is  not  a  mere  figment  of 
the  latter  Platonists  since  Christianity,  but  a  tradition  derived 
down  from  antiquity,  appeareth  plainly  from  Vlr^,  in  his  sixth 
.^Bneid,  where,  though  not  commonly  understood,^  he  writeth  first 
of  the  spirituous,  or  airy  body,  in  which  jinpurged  souls  receive 
punishment  after  death,  thus : 

Qnin  et  lupfano  cum  lamine  vita  reliqnit, 
Non  tamen  omne  malum  miseria,  nee  fundituf  omnes 
Corpores  excedunt  pestet ;  penituique  neceese  est 
Multa  diu  eoncreta  modis  inoletcere  miru.  ' 

Eigo  exercentur  paenU,  veterumque  malorum 
Supplicia  ezpendunt ;  alue  panduntnr  inanet 
SuspenMB  aa  Tentos  :  aliis  sub  guigite  Tasto 
Infectum  eluitur  toelus,  aut  exuritur  ignj. 

And  then  again  of  the  other  pure  ethereal  and  fiery  body,  in 
this  manner : 

Donee  longa  diet  perfteto  temporii  orbe 
CoDcretam  ezemit  labem,  purumque  reliquit 
^thereum  sensum,  atque  aurai  aimplicis  ignem. 

Now,  as  it  was  before  observed,  that  the  ancient  assertors  of 
the  80ul*s  immortality,  supposing  it  to  have,  besides  this  ter- 

■  Ibid.  p.  214.  Ailirirai  h  oiv  4  rov  "fYXIKOY*  SO'MATOS  Kii&ap<nc, 
"  There  remains  therefore  the  purgation  of  the  animal  ■oul."  The  panage  of  St.  Paul 
occurs  1  Cor.  xt.  44.  It  is  Toy  probable  that  Hierocles,  who  unquestionably  had  rend 
the  dirine  books,  borroved  this  word  from  St.  Paul :  as  he  is  considered  by  learned 
men  to  have  transferred  many  moral  precepts  from  the  epistles  of  the  divine  writers 
mto  bis  own  commentary.  But  to  the  rest  of  the  Platonists  who  were  not  so  con- 
rersant  with  the  books  and  doctrines  of  the  Christians  as  Hierocles,  this  style  of 
language  b  unknown. 

'  He  means  no  other  passage  of  Sjrnesius  than  the  following,  which  occurs  in  his 
book,  De  Insomniis,  p.  140.  opp.  *y\iic  ydp  (rfe^/3aXov  o*«  Av  ilif  t6  diffwl^wy 
9&fia,,**  For  the  divine  body  cannot  be  the  dr^  and  rd\ise  of  matter.**  I  shall  have 
an  opportunity  below  of  making  an  observation  or  two  upon  the  opinion  put  forth  in 
this  passage  of  Synesius. 

'  And  yet  some  of  Virgil's  interpreters  very  closely  approach  the  learned  Doctor^S 
exposition  of  this  passage.  Also  Renat.  Vallinus,  Not.  ad  Boethium  de  Consolat 
Phflosoph.  p.  62.  interprets  Viigil^S  9thereal  sense  of  the  celestial  body  of  the  soul  For 
my  port,  however,.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  dissent  fttnn  these  learned  men  in  reference  to 
this  passage,  and  consider  the  dogma  contained  in  it  to  be  drawn,  not  from  the  secret 
recesses  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  but  from  the  opmions  of  the  vulgar.  I  shall  state 
my  own  opinion  by  and  by. 
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restrial  body,  another  spirituous  or  airy  body,  conceived  this  not 
onlpto  acoompany  the  soul  after  death,  but  also  to  hang  about 
it  here  in  this  life,  as  its  interior  vest  or  tunide ;  (they  probably 
meaning  hereby  the  same  with  that  which  is  commonly  called  the 
animal  spirits,  diffused  from  the  brain,  by  the  nerves,  throughout 
this  whole  body®^  in  like  manner  it  is  certain,  that  many  of 
them  supposing  tne  soul,  besides  those  two  forementionea,  to 
have  yet  a  thira  luciform,  or  ethereal  body,  conceived  this  in  like 
manner  to  adhere  to  it  even  in  this  mortal  life  too,  as  its  inmost 
dothing  or  tunicle;  yet,  so  as  that  they  acknowledged  the 
force  iSereof  to  be  very  much  weakened  *and  abated,  and  its 
splendour  altogether  obscured  by  the  heavy  weight  and  gross 
steams  or  vapours  of  the  terrestrial  bod^.  Thus  Suidas,  upon 
the  word  AiyoctS^c  tells  us  out  of  Isidore,  ic  ?x^«  v  i^xv 
AtryesiS^C  "Oxnt^fi^y  \^6fiBvov  aarpouSi^  rs  kuX  atSiov'  Kai  rovro 
jjIv  rh  AvyoeiS^c  ^Cltfio^  rc^Sc  airoic€icXcc<rrcu  iviwg  filv  Biaw  r^c 
Kc^oX^Cy  ^^  That  according  to  some  philosophers,  the  soul  hath  a 
certain  luciform  vehicle,  called  also  star  or  sun-like,  and  eternal ; 
which  luciform  body  is  now  shut  up  within  this  terrestrial  body 
(as  a  li^ht  in  a  dark  lanthom)  it  being  supposed  by  some  of  them 
to  be  included  within  the  head,"  &c.  With  which  agreeth 
Hierodes:^  'Ev  rtf  &vijr<f  fiixwv  adfjuni,  rh  AvYoeiS^c  Jyicfirai, 
vpoavviov  TiS  axp^x^  <rci»/txart  ^oifiv,  kqX  rrjv  apfioviav  avrov 
avvixov,  ^^  The  spl^did  or  luciform  body,  lieth  in  this  mortal 
body  of  ours,  continually  inspiring  it  with  life,  and  containing 
the  harmony  thereof."  The  ground  of  which  opinion  was, 
because  these  philosophers  generally  conceived  the  numan  soul 
to  have  pre-existed  before  it  came  into  this  earthly  body,  and 
that  either  from  eternity,  or  else  from  the  first  beginning  of  the 
world's  creation ;  and  bein^  never  without  a  body,  and  then  in  a 
perfect  state,  to  have  had  a  lucid  and  ethereal  body,  either 
co-eternal,  or  co-eve  with  it  (though  in  order  of  nature  junior 
to  it)  as  its  chariot  or  vehicle ;  which  bein^  incorruptible,  did 
always  inseparably  adhere  to  the  soul,  in  its  after-lapses  and 
descents,  into  an  aerial  first,  and  then  a  terrestrial  body;   this 

*  Nearly  the  same  opinion  as  the  one  here  put  forth  by  Dr.  Cudworth  on  the 
ethereal  body  of  the  soul,  is  entertained  by  Renat.  Vallinus,  Ad  Boethium  de  Ck>n8ol. 
Philosoph.  p.  62.  But  long  before  them  the  illustrious  Galen,  De  Dogmat.  Platon.  et 
Hippoeratis,  lib.  7.  cap.  6.  p.  1037.  torn.  1.  opp.  says' be  considers  it  yery  probable 
that  the  "spirit  contained  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  is  the  first  primary  seat  and  instru- 
ment of  the  soul."  [It  has  recently  been  maintained  by  Bishop  Berkeley  that  the 
animal  spirits,  the  fire  of  the  soul,  are  the  vehicle  and  instrument  of  Grod  himself. 
See  Biblioth.  Raisonn^e,  tom.  35.  par.  1.  p.  49.  &c]  Neither  was  Produs,  if  we  are 
to  believe  MarsiL  Fidnus,  Comment,  in  PLaton.  p.  799.  fiur  firom  entertaining  tiie  same 
view.  **  The  soul,**  says  he,  **  carries  with  it  something  visible,  that  is,  a  certain 
vestment  or  covering,  either  air,  or  compounded  of  the  vapours  and  tpirUt  of  its  own 
body,  as  is  supposed  by  Prodnsi"  But  few,  I  imagine,  of  those  who  are  tenilkr  with 
tha  dogmas  of  the  Platonists  will  oonour  in  this  opinion. 

*  Comm.  in  Aurea  Carmhrn  Fjrthagore,  p.  214.  ed.  Needhami. 
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being,  as  it  xrere^  the  yinoalum  of  union  betwixt  the  soul  and 
them.  Thus  Pletho  declares  thdr  sense  :^^  Aid  Sk  roio^ov 
(rwfWTOC  Tt^  81  ir<Jrf  rtf  ^iirif  rfivyB  avOp^awtviiv  x^fvxnv  uityyly^ 
vcadoi,  8Xow  8X«t>  T<^  Tov  ifi€>pvov  ^o^riicc^  irvciz/tiarc  Sia  avyyt' 
vciov  iircirfUKoXivov  arc  irvciz/Lurrrfc  rivoc  koI  avrot;  ivroq^ 
**  By  this  ethereal  body  is  our  human  soul  connected  with  its 
mortal  body ;  the  whole  thereof  being  implicated  with  the  whole 
yital  spirit  of  the  embryo,  forasmuch  as  this  itself  is  a  spirit  also." 
But  long  before  Pletho  was  this  doctrine  declared  and  asserted 
by  Gbden,  as  agreeable  both  to  Plato's  and  his  own  sense;  he 
first  premising,  that  the  immediate  organ  or  instrument  of  sight 
was  airfOiiSlgy  a  *^  ludform"  and  ^* ethereal  spirit:*  Ae<(vrciic  ovv 
ipovfuv  airyoudlc  fJ^v  tlvai  rh  r^c  i4fi(t>C  Spyavov^  acpociS^c  S^  fh 
r^C  oKOiTCy  irpLOiiSlg  Si  ro  rijc  ^fJ^Cy  koI  rh  /ulv  r^c  ytv<nufg 
vyp6v9  rh  Sk  rrjc  a^nc  ytioSe^,  &C.,  "  Wherefore  we  may  reason- 
ably affirm,  that  the  organ  of  sight  is  a  luciform  or  ethereal 
body :  as  that  of  hearing  is  aerial ;  that  of  smelling  vaporous ; 
that  of  taste  moist  or  watery ;  and  that  of  touch  earthy ;  like 
bein^  perceiyed  by  like."  And  he  accordingly  thus  understand- 
ing uiose  known  verses  of  Empedocles,  whicm  as  Aristotle  other- 
wise interprets  them,  are  nonsense :  Kai  tovt'  ap'  i(v  B  (ioiXrrai 
SviXovv  6  'E/LcircSoicX^C  iv  olc  ^t}C(9  Vcdif  fdv  yap  yaiavt  &C. : 
al(T^av6fii0a  yap  ovraic  Tt^  [Jt-kv  ytOi}Sa<TTip(^  tS>v  aluOvirfiptwv,  rrig 
y^atSovg  <p{KTto}c>  tw  S'  avyoH^Birripw  ri}c  ^^€Ciic>  ^C  AvyoccSovcy 
^^  And  this  was  tnat  which  Empedocles  meant  to  signify,  in 
those  famous  verses  of  his ;  it  bemg  certain,  that  by  the  most 
earthy  of  our  senses,  the  touch,  we  perceive  the  earthy  nature  of 
senrabled ;  and  by  Uie  most  luiuform,  viz.  that  of  si^nt,  the  pas- 
rions  of  light ;  by  that  which  is  aerisJ,  sounds ;  by  Uiat  which  is 
moist  and  sponge^like,  tastes ;  and  lastly,  by  the  organ  of  smell- 
ing, which  is  the  extremity  of  those  former  cavities  of  the  brain, 
as  replenished  with  vapours,  odours."  After  which  he  writeth 
of  the  essence  or  substance  of  the  soul,  in  this  manner :  £2  Si 
KoL  WBpt  ^|/v'xng  owtag  airo^-fivoff^ai  ')(jari,  Sik>7v  ^artpov  avay" 
Kotov  eliruvi  ri  tovt  civac  to  olov  Avyouclg,  ical  AlSfipCfStg  (rwfia 
Xwriov  avrfjVy  e<c  &  <^av  firi  PoiXovTtu  tear  aicoXov^tav  ai^iKVOvv 
rat  Srcii'fKol,  fj  airriiv  filv  atrwfxaTov  vwap\Hv  ovalaVf  6\tifMa  re  ri 
trpHifTOv  avr^c  tTvat  rovrl  ri  avjfAa,  Si  ov  fiinov  ri|v  irpoc  r  aWa 
awfJULTa*  KOivofvlav  Xa/ujSavci*  rovro  fjiv  ovv  avT&  Si  SXov  Xsicriov 
Vfuv  iKteraaSfai  tov  lyKti^aXov*  rg  Si  ye  irphg  avTO  KOivtvvta  to 
^  Kara  ric  8i/^€ic  avTotv  irvivfia  tjuvToeiSlg  ylyvta^cu,  "  And  ii  we 
should  now  declare  any  thinff  concerning  the  essence  or  substance 
of  the  soul,  we  must  needs  affirm  one  or  other  of  these  two 
things;    that  either  itself  is  this  luciform  and  ethereal  body 

^  In  Omcal.  Ghald.  ibid.  ' 

•  Dog.  Hip.  et  Plat.  lib.  7.    [Cap.;i8.  p.  1043.  torn.  1.  opp,] 
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(whioh  the  Stoics^  whether  they  will  or  no,  by  consequence  will 
be  brought  unto,  as  also  Aristotle  himself),  or  else  that  the  soul 
is  itself  an  incorporeal  substance,  but  that  this  luciform  ethereal 
body  is  its  first  vehicle,  by  which,  as  a  middle,  it  communicates 
with  the  other  bodies.  Wherefore  we  must  say,  that  this  ethe- 
real lucid  body  is  extended  throughout  the  whole  brain ;  whence 
is  that  luciform  spirit  derived,  that  is  the  immediate  instrument 
of  sight."  Now  from  hence  it  was,  that  these  philosophers,  be- 
sides the  montl  purgation  of  the  soul,  and  the  intellectual  or 
philosophical,  recommended  veiy  much  a  mystical  or  telestic  way 
of  punfyinff  this  ethereal  body  in  us,  by  diet  and  catharms. 
Thus  the  forementioned  Hierodes :  ^  'Eir€iSn  ical  r<f  Avy obiSh 
rifAtJv  awfiOTi  7rpo<ri6v  awfia  ^vrirov  fiv,  Ka^apcucrai  Sec  icol  rovro, 
&C.,  *^  Since  to  our  lucid  or  splendid  body,  this  gross  mortal  body 
is  come  by  way  of  accession,  we  ought  to  purify  the  former  also, 
and  free  it  from  sympathy  with  the  latter."     And  again  after- 

^  Ibid.  p.  214.  Dr.  Cudworth  has  expressed  this  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  older 
editions,  whidi  have  the  reading :  Ka^aptvaai  ht  kcU  tovto.  But  if  this  reading  be 
retained,  the  philosopher  seems  to  be  speaking  of  the  purification  of  the  mortal  body, 
although  it  is  clear  from  the  context  that  he  means  that  of  the  lucid  or  splendid  body. 
For  which  reason  that  great  ornament  of  his  country,  the  sagacious  Dr.  Bentley,  con- 
sidered that  the  passage  required  emendation,  and  that  ro^rov  should  be  sobstitnted 
for  rovTo.  If  we  adopt  this  conjecture,  highly  ingenious  as  it  certainly  is,  and  alto- 
gether in  accordance  with  the  Platonic  doctrine,  the  sense  of  the  words  will  be  as 
follows :  **  The  ethereal  body  of  the  soul,  which  is  united  with  the  mortal,  must  be 
purified  and  freed  from  this  mortal  body  and  diveated  of  all  sympathy  with  it." 
Undoubtedly  the  followers  of  Plato  in  former  times  derived  all  the  dross  and  impuri- 
ties of  the  soul  from  the  grosser  and  mortal  body :  and  therefore  the  learned  Pet 
Needham,  who  has  published  an  elegant  edition  of  Hierocles,  has  not  hesitated  to 
prefer  this  emendation  to  the  ancient  reading  and  to  receive  it  into  the  text.  See  his 
Annotations,  p.  431.  432,  Nevertheless,  to  confess  my  own  candid  opinion,  I  consider 
there  is  more  acuteness  and  ingenuity  than  truth  in  this  correction.  For  if  rovrov  be 
substituted  for  tovto  tiie  sentence,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  becomes  broken  and  discon- 
nected, since  the  laws  of  grammar  require  a  pronoun  in  it  that  can  be  referred  to 
oufiari  aiyotiBti,  Besides  the  partide  xai  prefixed  to  the  word  rovro  is  fiital  to 
this  critical  conjecture.  For  as  Hierocles  before  these  words  mentions  nothing  else 
from  which  the  vehicle  of  the  soul  is  also  to  be  purged,  it  is  clear  that  the  pronoun 
following  this  particle  pertains  to  the  thing  itself  which  he  says  is  to  be  purified.  Are 
we  ther^re  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  ancient  reading  and  to  suppose  that  Hierocles 
has  expressed  himself  inaptly  and  improperly,  and  not  attended  sufiidently  to  gram- 
matical rules  ?  I  consider  indeed,  there  would  be  no  fault  in  our  doing  so :  nor  am  I 
such  an  admirer  of  the  ancients  as  to  believe  that  they  were  always  more  fortunate 
than  ourselves,  who,  when  absorbed  in  profound  meditation,  venr  often  inadvertently 
offend  against  the  decrees  of  grammarians.  If  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  be  plain 
and  perspicuous,  as  in  this  case,  we  ought  not  to  be  too  severe  upon  any  occasional 
errors  in  ancient  or  modem  authors,  nor  impute  that  to  them  as  a  crime  which  proba- 
bly arose  firom  a  mere  slip  of  the  memory  or  some  other  pardonable  cause.  But  on 
attentively  examining  this  passage  of  Hierocles  I  find  an  easy  way  of  purging  him  fh>m 
aU  diaige  of  negligence.  All  that  gives  critics  ofience  in  this  sentence  hu  proceeded  I 
suspect  from  the  copyists,  who  interchanged  the  two  kindred  words  airro  and  rovro, 
and  put  one  in  place  of  Uie  other :  than  which  no  mistake  could  hanpen  more  eaaly. 
I  conjecture  th^efore  that  Hierocles  wrote  as  follows :  KaJ^aptvoai  ck  StX  xai  ATTO* 
Kal  r^c  irpbc  TOTTO  ffVfiwd^tUie  dwdXXayiivai ;  but  in  such  matters  nothing  can 
positively  be  decided  upon.  Observe  also  that  in  the  beginning  of  this  pMsage  the 
reading  of  the  MS.  is  not  iwuSi^  but  iXXd  ^t^. 
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wards :  •  Al  t5c  Xoyeicnc  '^X^^  Ka^apa€i^  ica)  row  AvyotiBovg 
hyfipLOTO^  wpCfirtOovvTat^  Siroic  av  avraic  vw6impov  Kai  rovro 
ytviintvov  fifi  sfciroSa>v  Wtirai  irph^  ri\v  avoi  iroQtlavy  Koi  ra  c55c> 
"Together  with  the  purgations  of  the  rational  soul,  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  luciform  or  ethereal  vehicle  is  also  to  be  regarded, 
that  this  being  made  light,  and  alate  or  wingy,  might  no  way 
hinder  the  soul's  ascent  upward :  but  he  that  endeavours  to 
purify  the  mind  only,  neglecting  the  bodv,  applies  not  himself  to 
the  whole  man." ^  Whereupon  he  concludes:  Ti)v  TtXcijTuciiy 
ivifyyuav  Xfvw,  tiJv  tou  AvyociSovc  ica&apriicijy  Siva/uv,  "I  there- 
fore call  this  the  telestic  or  mystic  operation ;  which  is  con- 
versant about  the  purgation  of  the  lucid  or  ethereal  vehicle."  And 
whereas  philosophy  was  by  Plato  and  Socrates*  defined  to  be  a 
continual  exercise  of  dying  (which  Pliny^  thought  to  be  nothing 

»  Ibid.  p.  216. 

'  Those  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language  will  easily  perceire  that  this  translation 
of  Dr.  Cud  worths  does  not  correspond  to  the  words  of  Hierocles.  That  of  Need  ham 
is  better :  "  For  the  purgations  of  the  rational  soul  regard  also  the  luciform  yehicle, 
that  having  acquired  wings  by  means  of  these,  it  may  not  impede  the  journey  (of  the 
floul)  upwards."  The  words :  But  fte,  &c.  subjoined  to  the  Tersion  of  this  passage  do 
not  occur  in  the  same  part  of  Hierocles  as  the  preceding,  but  stand  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  them.  In  Greek  they  run  as  follows,  p.  222. :  'O  ydp  if^x^c  M<^^1C 
ixtfuXitay  iroio^iicvoct  rov  di  9*lffiaToc  djuX&Vf  o(t  rhv  8Xov  Av^^irov  Kci^aipii. 

*  See  Phito^  Phsdo,  p.  878.  &c.  where  Socrates  discourses  at  great  length  upon  this 
subject 

^  This  is  a  singular  and  very  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  well-known  words  of 
Pliny,  Histor.  Natui^  lib.  8.  cap.  50  :  Atque  etiam  morbus  est  aliquis  per  sapientiam 
mori.  Gland.  Salmasius  in  his  Ezerdt.  Plinian.  in  Solinnm,  tom.  1.  p.  283.  supposes 
that  ^pcvircc  u  called  by  Pliny  the  disease  of  wisdom  or  philosophy  :  '^  as  the  disease 

of  the  joints,^  says  he,  **  is  called  Ap^ptTtQ so  also  fptvXric  is  a  disease,  to  which 

philosophy  is  subject,  or  the  disease  of  philosophy."  But  Dr.  Gudworth  seems  to  me 
to  be  nght  in  considering  this  meaning  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  present  passage :  whose 
ophiion  again  J.  Le  Glerc  has  attempted  to  refute,  BibUoth.  Gh<Hsie,  tom.  8.  p.  56. 
What  this  most  erudite  scholar  supposes  to  make  particuhirly  against  it  is  another 
passage  of  Pliny,  lib.  7.  cap.  51.  where  he  in  like  manner  speaks  of  this  death  by  phi- 
losophy [See  3iblioth.  Raisonn^e,  tom.  13.  par.  2.  p.  348.  &o.  and  Heumann  in  the 
Miscellan.  Ups.  tom.  1.  p.  80.  &c.].  Jam  signa  lethalia  in  fbroris  morbo  nsum, 
mpienti^  Yero  agrihtdine  fimbriarum  curam  et  straguln  Testis  plicaturas,  **  That  the 
fiital  symptom  in  madness  is  laught^,  but  in  the  disease  of  philosophy  a  care  about 
ftinges  or  the  folds  of  a  coverlet  :^  for  that  it  is  evident  from  this  passage  that  the 
diseue  by  philosophy  is  classed  by  Pliny  among  bodily  mahidies,  and  therefore  that  it 
is  more  probable  he  meant  some  species  of  insanity  by  this  term,  in  which  men  dis- 
course upon  matters  pertaining  to  philosophy  even  until  death.  I  confess  that  those 
who  suppose  Pliny  to  be  speaking  of  one  and  the  same  distemper  in  these  two  pas- 
■Bges,  which  almost  all  critics  do,  cannot  help  preferring  this  opinion  to  the  exposition 
of  Dr.  GudworUi  and  understanding  it  of  some  bodily  disense,  which  at  the  same  time 
deprives  the  side  person  of  his  senses.  But  I  am  almost  satisfied  that  learned  men  are 
in  error  when  they  associate  these  two  passages  of  Pliny  together,  and  suppose  him  to 
be  speaking  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  In  the  former  passage  he  treats  of  detUh  by 
philotophy,  which  he  declares  to  be  a  disease,  or  spedes  of  disease;  but  in  the  latter  he 
does  not  make  mention  of  death  by  philosophy  but  the  disease  of  philosophy.  And 
these  two,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  body,  differ  from  each  other,  the  same  as  death 
and  disease.  Wherefore  I  consider  that  these  two  evils,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  confounded.  The  sense  of  the  former  passage  is  simply  this :  '*  Those 
who  die  by  wisdom  or  philosophy  are  afiected  with  a  certain  disease,"  or  to  explain  it 
more  diffusively  :•  **  Although  those  who  die  by  philosophy  seem  to  be  any  thing  rather 
than  ill,  they  in  reality  have  lost  their  health  and  are  labouring  under  some  disease.'* 
VOL   III.  T 
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bnt  an  hypocbondriaoal  or  atrabiliarian  distemper  in  them),  in 
tiioee  words  of  his,  which  Sahnasius  and  other  critics  can  bj  no 
means  understand:  Est  etiam  qnidam  morbus,  per  si^ientiam 
mori,  "  That  the  dying  by  wisdom  or  philosophy,  is  also  but  a 
certidn  kind  of  bodily  disease  or  overgrown  melancholy"),  thou^ 
they  supposed  this  principally  to  consist  in  a  moral  dying  to  cor- 
poreal lusts  and  passions;  yet  was  the  design  thereof  partly 
mystical  and  telestic  also,  it  driving  at  this  further  thing,  that 
when  they  should  put  off  this  terrestrial  body,  they  mi^ht  at 
once  die  also  to  the  spirituous  or  aerial ;  and  then  their  soul 
have  nothing  left  hangmg  about  it,  but  only  the  pure  ethereal 
body,  its  light^winged  chariot :  which  in  Virgil's  language  ia — 

Purumque  relinqui 
^thereum  tensum,  atque  aunii  tiinpUcis  ignem.* 

Notwithstanding  which,   the   Pythagoreans    and    Platonists 
seem  not  to  have  been  all  of  them  of  this  persuasion,  that  the 

He  here  sayi  that  death  by  wndom  is  a  diaeaae,  but  not  a  sort  of  disease  which  may  be 
called  the  dUeatt  of  wiwdom.  He  who  bean  this  in  mind  will  no  doubt  oonfev  that 
Dr.  Cudworth's  expoattioQ  of  this  passage  is  the  best  and  most  oon? enient  one.  For 
the  philosophers,  especially  those  who  were  devoted  to  Pjrthagoias  and  Plato,  incul- 
cated that  the  soul  u  to  be  abstracted  and  drawn  away  firom  the  contagion  and  associ- 
ation of  the  body  by  dose  and  incessant  meditation  and  the  study  of  philosophy :  and 
those  who  obeyed  this  precept  were  said  to  die  like  Socrates  philosophically,  or  as 
Pliny  says  **  by  wisdom."  Pliny,  who  had  no  care  about  religion  or  moral  discipline, 
tolls  us  that  this  class  of  men,  although  they  discourse  magnificently  upon  the  releasing 
0f  the  soul  ftt>m  the  body  by  philosophy,  are  any  thir^  rather  than  sane  and  are 
afflicted  with  some  disease.  But  in  the  other  passage  he  is  unquestionably  treating  of 
some  disease  of  the  body :  and  as  he  contrasts  thu  disease  with  madness,  which  the 
Qntk  pbyndans  call  futvia,  I  hold  the  opinion  of  Salmasius  to  be  not  iraprobaUe, 
who  oonceiTes  that  fptvXng  is  denominated  by  Pliny  "  the  disease  of  wisdom." 

*  If  this  and  what  the  kamed  Doctor  states  a  little  before  be  true,  therefore,  the 
Platonists  faiculcated  a  twofold  kind  of  philosophisal  death:  morml  and  mj^sH- 
eMi  or  tel^iHe  death.  But  I  nowhere  remember  their  mentioning  it  Soeretes,  when 
said  that  the  liib  of  a  philosopher  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  dying,  mennt  simply,  as 
is  manifcst  ftora  Plato^s  PtMsdo,  that  it  is  the  part  <^  a  wise  man  to  endeavour  through 
the  whole  of  his  life  to  abstract  the  mind  from  the  passions,  lusts,  and  perturbations  of 
the  body.  Neither  did  the  junior  Platonists  add  much  to  this  dogma,  except  that 
thejr  prescribed  certain  couiaes  for  obtaining  this  death,  which  Socrates,  had  he  lived  in 
their  time,  would  no  doubt  have  despised  and  ridiculed.  For  this  great  and  acute 
man  was  by  no  means  fovourable  to  those  who  recommended  the  killing  of  the  body 
by  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  like :  than  which  these  philosophers  considered  nothing  to 
be  more  eificadons  for  puiging  the  soul  from  the  oontagion  of  the  body.  Hence  Por- 
phjrry,  according  to  the  prescript  of  his  own  school,  asserts  that  there  are  only  two 
kinds  of  death,  one  natural,  the  other  philosophical,  Seoteut.  ad  Intelligibilia  Ducentes, 
sect.  9.  p.  221.  *0  yodv  d^vcn-oc  ^ixXo9c*  h  fily  9wiyvia9fiAvoct  Xvofikvov  ro9 
^AuarOc  <iird  M^vxric  i  Si  r&v  ^ovS^v,  Xvofuvt^  r^C  ^vx9C  Affh  rou  aiifAaroc 
Kai  oit  irdvTi^  tngoc  Mpifi  Iwcrot,  **  Death  is  twofold :  one  known  to  all,  wherein 
the  body  is  freed  from  the  soul ;  the  other  of  philosophers,  when  the  soul  is  released 
ftt>m  the  body :  neither  does  one  always  follow  the  other."  Wherefore  the  mystic  and 
telestio  purgation  of  the  soul,  continuaUy  dwelt  upon  by  the'Platonists,  is  by  no  means 
a  new  kind  of  death,  different  frx>m  the  philosophical  and  moral,  but  merely  pertains  to 
those  things  by  whidi  this  class  of  philosbphers  supposed  that  the  philosophical  death 
oould  be  accelerated.  Mudi  also  has  been  collected  on  this  subject  by  Jac  Thomaaius 
in  his  Diasertat.  Vorii  Aigumenti,  dis.  14.  de  Philosophia  Mertii  Meditatione,  p. 
124,4kc 
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same  numerical  ethereal  bod^»  which  the  soul  was  at  first  created 
withy  continueth  still  about  it,  and  adhereth  to  it  inseparaUj  to 
all  eteroity,  during  its  descents  into  other  grosser  bodies ;  but 
rather  to  haTe  supposed^  that,  according  to  the  moral  disposition 
of  the  Boul,  it  always  finds  or  makes  a  cognate  and  suitable  body 
eorrespondently  pure  or  impure;  and  consequently,  that  by 
moral  yirtue  and  philosophy,  it  mi^ht  again  recover  that  celestial 
body,  which  was  lost  by  its  Ml  and  descent  hither.  This 
deemeth  to  have  been  Porphyrins'  sense  in  these  words  of  his  'J 
'Oc  av  Sierl^i}  ri  ^pvy^y  evpldKii  awfrn,  ra^i  Koi  rote  ociccfofc  Secti- 
pi<Tfjdvov*  Sid  Ka^oQwrtpov  fihf  Scaicci/Lilyu  aOfi^vrov  rb  iyvv^  tov 
ivAov  (TUfiAa,  8ir€p  ifrri  rh  aliipiov,  "However  the  soul  be  in 
itself  afieoted)  so  does  it  always  find  a  body  suitable  and  agree* 
able  to  its  present  disposition ;  and  therefore  to  the  purged  souls 
does  naturally  accrue  a  body  that  comes  next  to  immateriality ; 
that  is>  an  ethereal  one."  And  probably  Plato^  was  of  the  same 
mind  when  be  affirmed  the  "soul  to  be  always  in  a  body,  but 
sometimes  of  one  kind  and  sometimes  of  another." 

Now  from  what  hath  been  declared,  it  appeareth  already,  that 
the  tnost  ancient  assertors  of  the  incorporeity  and  immortality  of  ^ 
^e  human  soul  supposed  it,  notwithstanding,  to  be  always  con- 
joined with  a  body.  Thus  Hierocles^  plainly :  'H  Xo7<ic^  ovata 
(TVfi^vig  ixovtra  trStpLa^  ovtta  irapck  row  irimov^ov  etc  r6  ilvai 
irap^X^cv,  ctfc  fiVf^  'fb  trCifia  tlvai  aim}v,  firfrt  avtv  (r&fiarog'  aW* 
oMiv  /ilv  a(rc&/tiarov>  hiroirBpaTov<rdai  S^  ilg  vwfia  rh  i\ov  avr fjc 
€rSoc>  "  The  rational  nature  having  always  a  coenate  body,  so 
prooeeded  from  iht  demiurgus,  as  tnat  neither  itself  is  body,  nor 

^  In  Sent^teUis  ad  Intell^'biHa  Dticentibus,  sect  92.  p.  238.  It  do6S  not  fbUow 
from  theoe  words  of  Porphyiry,  as  Dr.  Cudworth  tnpposes,  that  the  celestial  and 
ethereal  body,  which  in  the  opinion  of  ^e  Plateniste  is  cognate  with  the  soul,  dan  be 
lost  and  again  recovered.  For  granting,  what  however  may  be  denied,  that  vwfia 
td^pwv  in  this  passage  is  correctly  understood  oi  that  splendid  chariot  or  vehicle  of 
the  SDul,  in  whidi  the  Platonists  supposed  it  to  be  placed  by  God  immediately 
en  its  creation,  th«  words  may  conveniently  be  explained  as  follows :  '*  If  the 
soul  moderates  and  controls  its  propensities,  that  celestial  body  is  contaminated  by  no 
foreign  impurity  but  remains  pure  and  unsullied.'*  This  explication  is  confirmed  by 
the  words  which  follow  a  little  after :  "Orav  $k  iitXtriiCH  ii^icTav^ai  fivtuCf  avyi) 
KiipA  yiveraty  dffKtoc  Kai  Avk^iXo^,  '*  But  when  it  purposes  receding  from  nature  (cor- 
poreal things),  it  becomes  a  dry  splendour,  without  shadow  or  cloud."  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  any  of  the  Platonists  ever  imagined  the  first  and  ludd  body  of  the  soul  to 
be  capable  of  being  entirely  lost  and  again  restored.  For  since  they  held  this  body  to 
belong  to  the  nature  of  the  aoul  itself  if  they  had  entertained  this  opinion,  they  must 
have  supposed  it  possible  for  the  nature  of  the  soul  to  be  changed  and  dissipated : 
Which  is  altogeiher  at  variance  with  their  doctrine.  But  the  obscurity  and  dissension 
of  these  philosophers,* when  they  touch  upon  this  argument,  is  wonderflil  and  almost 
incredible :  whence  it  happens  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  come  to  any  clear  and 
tttisbctory  conclusioit  as  to  thehr  real  meaning. 

'  This  passage  of  Plato  occurs  in  the  tenth  book  De  Le^bus.  But  I  have  shown 
below  Ion  chap.  5.  sect  5.  that  it  has  no  reference  to  this  matter,  but  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood rather  of  tiie  wanderings  of  souls  and  their  migrations  into  various  bodies  in 
thislifb. 

*  Comm.  in  Aurea  Catmina,  ed.  ver.  67.  p.  210. 
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yet  can  it  be  without  body ;  but  thoujgh  itself  be  incorpcH^, 
yet  its  whole  form,  notwithstanding,  is  terminated  in  a  body.** 
Accordingly  whereunto,  the  definition  which  he  gives  of  a  man 
is  this:*  ^vxfi  X07MC17  fura  (tv/li^vovc  a^avarov  <n!>ixaTOQy  "A 
rational  soul,  together  with  a  co^ate  immortal  body."  He  con- 
cluding there  afterwards,  that  this  enlivened  terrestrial  body,  or 
mortal  man,  is  nothing  but  AinAov  iv^pwirov,^^  "  the  image  of 
the  true  man,"  or  an  accession  thereunto,  which  is  therefore 
separable  from  the  same.  Neither  doth  he  afiirm  this  only  of 
human  souls,  but  also  of  all  other  rational  beings  whatsoever, 
below  the  supreme  deity,  and  above  men,  that  they  always  na- 
turally actuate  a  body.  Wherefore  a  demon  or  angel  (which 
words  lure  used  as  synonymous  by  Hierodes)  is  also  defined  by 
him  after  the  same  manner:^  ^t/^f)  Xoyucti  ^tTa  6uyruvov  <yi!}fwr 
roc»  "  A  rational  soul  together  with  a  lucid  body.  And  accord- 
ingly Proclus  upon  Plato's  Timseus,^  affirmeth :  Tlavra  Salfiova 
tHjv  rifitripiov  icpdrrova  \pv\wv9  Kal  votpav  ^xctv  i/^X^v,  koI 
6xrifJLa  aldipiov,  '^  That  every  demon,  superior  to  human  souls, 
hath  both  an  intellectual  soul  and  an  ethereal  vehicle,  the  entire- 
ness  thereof  being  made  up  or  compounded  of  these  two  things." 
So  that  there  is  hardly  any  other  difierence  left  betwixt  demons 
or  angels,  and  men,  according  to  these  philosophers,  but  only 
this,  that  the  former  are  lapsable  into  aenol  bodies  only,  and  no 
furtJier;  but  the  latter  into  terrestrial  also.'  Now  Hierodes 
positively  affirmeth  this  to  have  been  the  true  cabala,  and  genu- 
ine doctrine  of  the  ancient  Pythagoreans,  entertained  afterwards 
by  Plato :  Kal  rovro  t{jv  Hv^ayopHWV  ijv  Soy/Lca,  o  81  HXarwv 
ioTipov  c^l^^vfv,  aTrecfcdcrac  ^vfi^^iTf^  Suva/ucc  {nroirripov  ZBiryovQ 
re  Kol  rivi6xov ;  vaaav  ^dav  tb  Kal  av^pwirlvfiv  >/^X^v,  "  And 
this  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans,  whicn  Plato  after- 
wards declared ;  he  resembling  every,  both  human  and  divine 
soul  ^that  is,  in  our  modem  language,  every  created  rational 
being)  to  a  winged  chariot,  and  a  driver  or  charioteer,  both 
together :"  meaning  by  the  chariot  an  enlivened  body ;  and  by 
the  charioteer,  the  mcorporeal  soul  itself  acting  it* 

*  Page  290.    [Page  212.]  »»  Page  214. 

*  By  these  words  Hierobles  is  defining  what  the  Platonists  call  a  hero,  p.  212.  But 
with  him  herOf  demon,  and  angel  are  synonymous  terms.    See  his  Comm.  p.  36. 

«  Lib.  6.  p.  2S0. 

'  Certainly  many  of  the  Platonists  formerly  held  this,  opinion  concerning  demons. 
See  Porphyry,  De  Abstinentia  ab  ~£su  Animalium,  lib.  2.  sect.  38.  p.  81.  &c.  and 
others. 

*  This  digression  upon  the  celestial  and  ethereal  body,  formerly  ascribed  bj  the 
Platonists  and  others  to  Hesiod,  has  earned  for  our  author  a  h^h  meed  of  [naise 
among  the  learned  who  are  versed  in  these  subjects.  [It  is  commended  by  Jo. 
Orammius,  Diss.  7.  de  Allegatione  r&v  LXX.  in  N.  T.  where  he  also  makes  some 
remarks  upon  the  body  of  the  soul,  p.  260.  262.  &c.]  J.  Le  Clerc  confesses  that  no 
modem  writer  has  more  elaborately  and  learnedly  illustrated  this  aigument,  which  is 
howcTer  of  such  great  importance  towards  a  full  and  correct  comprehension  of  the 
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And  now  have  we  given  a  full  account,  in  what  manner  the 

Ancient  philosophers  and  earlj  Christian  &thers,  Biblioth.  Choisie,  torn.  8.  p.  59.  The 
Tenerable  J.  Chnst.  V^olf,  Nota  ad  Origenis  Philosophumena,  declares  that  be  knows 
of  no  one  that  has  expounded  this  dogma  of  the  Platonists  more  clearlj,  copioutl j,  and 
elaboratelj  than  Dr.  Cudworth.  I  pass  over  others  who  pronounce  this  pckion  of  his 
work  to  be  especially  deserving  of  commendation.  From  this  judgment  of  scholars 
of  the  highest  eminence  it  would  be  rashness  in  me  or  anj  one  else  to  dissent  Still  I 
doubt  not  I  shall  be  pardoned  bj  the  wise,  if,  although  &r  inferior  in  erudition  and 
intellect,  I  add  a  remark  or  two  to  so  roanj  excellent  and  learned  observations,  and 
modestlj  correct  certain  statements  of  our  author  which  seem  to  me  not  to  be  charao- 
teiixed  bj  his  accustomed  caution  and  accuracj. 

Sect  I.  In  the  first  place,  we  ought  I  consider,  to  inquire  more  minutely  into  the 
origin  of  this  Platonic  doctrine  on  the  body  or  bodies  of  souls :  for  unless  this  be  done, 
it  is  impossible  but  that  many  mistakes  must  arise  in  judging  of  its  true  nature  and 
character,  and  in  expounding  the  sayings  both  of  the  ancient  philosophers  and  Chris- 
tians. As  &r  then  as  the  obscurity  of  antiquity  will  permit,  I  shall  first  examine  the 
source  from  which  the  whole  of  this  philosophy  emanated.  That  the  first  founders  of 
this  sect  arrived  at  the  dogma  by  reason  and  meditation,  I  can  never  be  made  to  believe, 
although  many  worthy  men  seem  to  entertain  this  view :  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
sati^Bled  that  it  was  wholly  derived  and  collected  as  it  were  from  the  vulgar  and  popular 
opinions  which,  long  before  the  existence  of  the  junior  Platonic  sect,  were  difl\ised 
throogih  the  Greek  and  oriental  nations.  Let  others  think  what  the^  please  of  the 
dJsctpline  of  the  junior  Platonists  ;  for  my  part,  after  bestowing  no  trifling  labour  upon 
its  investigation,  a  task  which  no  one  ought  to  shrink  from  who  wishes  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  afliiin  of  the  earliest  Christians,  I  have  come  to  the  firm  con- 
viction that  this  discipline  is  for  the  most  pert  nothing  more  than  an  accumulation 
of  popular  opinions,  accommodated  to  the  precepts  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
espedally  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato.  It  is  evident  from  innumerable  sayings  of  the, 
pluloeopbers  of  this  school,  that  they  held  as  one  of  their  primary  and  ftindamental 
precepts,  that  the  tenets  and  opinions  of  their  ancestors  were  to  be  scrupulously 
retained,  and  that  no  popular  doctrine  derived  ft^m  ancient  times  was  to  be  repudiated, 
but  merely  required  an  apt  and  suitable  interpretation.  Hence,  there  is  no  opinion  in 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  no  superstition  of  the  vulgar,  which  they  do  not  every  where 
endeavour  to  refine  upon  and  to  explain  in  conformity  with  their  own  doctrines :  a  feet 
that,  if  the  subject  and  space  would  permit,  mi^ht  be  proved  by  an  infinity  of  examples. 
In  matters  pertaining  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  soul,  above  all  others,  they 
considered  that  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  that  is,  the  vulgar,  were  to  be  adhered  to, 
and  under  no  consideration  to  be  abandoned.  That  I  may  not  appear  to  have 
said  any  thing  at  random,  I  shall  demonstrate  this  by  some  passages  of  Plotinus,  a 
common  preceptor  as  it  were  of  this  sect  This  philosopher,  then,  Ennead  2.  lib.  9. 
cap.  6.  p.  704.  discourses  as  follows:  Mtidkv  rot^c  ^(lovc  Mpaq  itatr^povrac  dXK* 
iiffuvioc  Stxofitvbiv  rd  Utiviav  wc  woXaioripwv*  xal  d  Ka\&c  Xkyovtrt  wap'  Uttvutv 
XapSvraCt  ^vxvc  d^avaffiav,  votirhv  k6<tiiov,  ^tbv  rbv  wp&Tov^  rb  r^  ^X^ 
i€tv  ^tvyuv  Tijv  wpbs  rb  v&fia  bftiXlav,  k.  t.  X.  "  It  behoves  us  by  no  means  to  cavil 
at  the  divine  men,  but  kindly  and  fiivourably  to  interpret  the  mysteries  of  the  ancients, 
receiving  from  them  what  they  well  and  truly  speak  of.  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
intelligible  worid,  the  first  God  ;  also  that  the  soul  ought  to  fly  from  the  intercourse  of 
the  body  :  again,  that  its  separation  from  the  body  is  nothing  more  than  iU  transition  from 
generation  to  essence."  And  afterwards:  O*  irapd  ^aiXhtv  AvSpStv  (fcyo^oi^c  t^vai 
^fiyHv,  Xiyovrac  iavro'bQ  iKiivwv  dfitivovc  fivat,  iirtl  rd  yt  tlprntitfa  toIq  waXaioIc 
ittpl  rdv  voijrwv,  iroXXf  dfiilvtit  Kai  'Ktiraiitvfuviog  iiprirat,  Kai  roXs  /i>)  kKa-wari^ 
lUvoiQ  r^v  ImMovcav  ilg  dv^pwvovQ  AirdrriVf  (t^Sittc  yv«<Tr^<wrai,  "  I*  » 
wholly  ridiculous  for  them  to  declare  that  they  are  better  than  those  (the  ancients)  : 
for  what  the  andenU  have  recorded  respecting  intelligible  things,  is  much  better  and 
more  learnedly  said,  and  will  be  understood  by  those  who  are  not  deceived  by  the 
fellaey  diffused  among  men."  But  this  partiality  for  the  ancients  and  their  opiniont* 
had  been  imbibed  from  Plato  himself,  who  in  his  Tunanis,  sect  26.  d.  249. 
thus  expresses  himself,  whether  seriously  or  not,  I  cannot  say :  Aoffvarov 
otiv  dt&v  vaialv  iTi<mTv,  xaiinp  dvfv  ihbruv  rt  koI  avayKaltav  dwo- 
^fi^wv  Xkyovoi,  <iXX'  wc  olietia  ^d<ricovviv  dnayyiXKtiv,  iwofikvovg  nf  vdfup 
iriffrivriov,  '*  It  is  impossible  therefore  to  disbelieve  the  sons  of  the  gods,  although 
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anoient  asaertors  of  incorporeal  substanceyaa  unextended,  answered 

tbej  speak  without  probable  ai^gomentt  and  conclniive  demonatimtioiis ;  bnt  as  iikej 
ptohm  to  relate  matters  belonging  peculiarly  to  themselves,  we  ought  to  obej  the  law 
and  beUoTe  them."  Nor  is  Plato  unmindful  of  this  precept  in  his  writings,  in  whidiy 
as  every  one  conversant  with  them  must  be  aware,  he  rar^y  dissents  from  the  tenets 
and  opinions  of  his  own  time,  but  endeavours,  with  all  the  deiteiity  he  is  master  o^  to 
adapt  and  accommodate  them  to  his  own  doctrines.  Add  also  what  Marinu%  in  bia 
life  of  Proclos  records  of  the  talent  of  this  great  PUtonist,  and  his  predilection  for  the 
aneients,  cap.  19.  p.  47.  cap.  22.  p.  53.  &c.  The  Platonist  in  ^neas  GaxsuSy  in 
Theophrastus,  p.  65.  ed.  Barthii,  expressly  calls  these  very  opinions  on  the  bodies  of 
souls,  rd  r&v  iraXaiw  dwopptiTOf  **  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  andents." 

Sect  II.  Such  being  the  case,  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  the 
Platonic  dogma  on  the  body  of  the  soul  and  the  state  of  the  soul  itself  must  invest 
tigate  the  vulgar  discipline,  such  as  was  in  vogue  before  the  time  of  Plato  himself  and 
compare  it  with  the  tenets  of  this  sect.      I  will  try  whether  I  can  furnish  any 
information  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  undertake  this  task.    The  moat  ancient  sages, 
who  flourished  prior  to  all  the  Greek  philosophers  that  we  know  of,  seem  to  have 
entertained  this  fixed  opinion,  that  there  are  two  souls  in  man,  one  the  seat  and 
lesidence  of  animal  life,  the  senses  and  desires,  or  tentieni,  the  other  partaking  of 
season  and  intelligence,  or  roHoneU :  the  latter  of  divine  or%in,  and  therefi^  immortal, 
lbs  fbrmer  of  a  £u  inferior  nature,  and  consequently  not  incapable  of  utterly  peridiii^  c 
that  they  are  both  united  in  this  hfe,  and  alter  the  death  of  the  body  remain  so  united 
in  most  persons :  but  yet  that  they  can  be  separated  and  in  reaUty  are  so  on  the 
decease  of  great  men.    This  opinion  flowed  to  the  multitude  and  common  people ;  by 
whom,  as  generally  happens,  it  was  disfigured  by  so  many  fiMlish  errors  and  opinioos^ 
as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable.    And  this  corruption  was  in  no  sUght  degree  oontri* 
buted  to  by  the  poets,  who  by  their  fitbles,  figures,  fictions,  and  embellishments,  have 
potoriouslv  corrupted  even  the  best  doctrines,  and  rendered  them  contemptible  in  the 
eyes  of  wiiae  men.    Evident  traces  of  this  dogma  are  extant  in  the  most  ancient  poet 
Homer,  although,  according  to  the  poetic  wont,  he  every  where  obscures  its  lidbt,  and 
does  not  always  sufiidently  clearly  express  its  genuine  sense  and  meanin|^    This  has 
not  altogether  escaped  the  notice  of  the  author  of  Homer's  life,  commonly  said  to  be 
Plutarch,  but  according  to  others,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  who,  p.  345.  ed.  Th, 
Gale,  contends  that  Homer,  like  the  philosophers,  assigned  two  parts  to  the  soul,  one 
rational,  the  other  irrational,  rd  \oyuc6v  jcai  rb  dXoyov.    We  shall  demonstrate  the 
same  thing  a  little  more  plainly  in  the  sequel,  because,  by  ascertaining  the  doctrine  of 
Homer,  we  at  the  same  time  will  become  acquainted  wiUi  the  opinion  entertained  by 
the  more  intelligent  upon  the  same  subject  both  before  and  after  his  time*    The 
rational  soul  is  called  by  Homer  ^pi)v,  ^ivic,  and  vovc '  to  this  in  many  places  he 
opposes  dwihg  t  by  whicA  name  lie  designates  the  animal,  sensual,  and  concupiaoeat 
souL    In  Iliad*  Uh.  1.  v.  188.  p,  17.  tom.  1.  ed.  Bameeii,  he  thus  speaks  of  the  anger 
ef  Aehi^es: 

UtiXtUtvt  ^  dxoc  yiv(r\  Iv  ik  ol  ^op 
^rn^iffffiv  Xaffioiffi  BidvSixa  ftipfiripiKfv, 
"H  dye  ^dtryavov  6^{t  ipvw&iuvoQ  leapdL  imoov 
Toig  ukv  dvaffr^9iuv,  6  i*   Arpiii^v  (vapt«oi 
'Hi  xSKov  wavauiv,  iptirvirui  re  8YM0*N* 
*£«,(,.  b  ravy  ^fAOivi  ipard  «P£^A  leal  xard  OYMOlf, 

**  But  in  Pelides  grief  arose,  and  ia  his  manly  breast  his  heart  fluctuated  between  two 
resolves,  whether  to  draw  his  keen-edged  sword  fVom  his  side,  and  having  removed 
the  others,  to  slay  the  son  of  Atreus,or  to  curb  his  rage  and  restrain  his  fury.  While  ho 
revolved  these  things  in  his  mind  and  soul.**  In  these  verses  the  soul  of  Achillea 
delibemting  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued,  is  distinguished  ttom  that  in  which  anger 
and  fiiry  resided  ;  and  in  the  last  verse  ^p^v  or  vovq^  as  the  ancient  scholiast  rightly 
expounds  it,  is  opposed  to  ^/idc*  upon  the  restraining  of  which  the  soul  is  said  in  the 
preceding  verse  to  have  deliberated.  I  cannot  but  observe,  by  the  way  that  this  pss* 
sage  shows  Honaer  to  have  placed  the  seat  of  the  rational  soul  in  the  heart ;  to  which 
undoubtedly  it  is  owing  that  he  very  firequently  calls  it  ^plvcc  from  its  supposed  plscs 
of  abode.  The  ancient  biographer  of  Homer  is  certainly  mistaken,  in  supposing,  p.  345* 
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that  obJ6cti((m  agaiiiat  the  illocality  and  immobility  of  piurticular 

m  moLj  fhSimoipbmn  Imitv  doot,  tluit  thk  ooet  a«igned  the  soul  iU  pkoe  ia  the  b«id. 
la  IliwI  X.  T«  294.  p.  548.  he  thui  nngi  d  Jupiter  behokUng  Juno  moit  beAutiftiUj 
adonied: 

"  Wben  be  mw,  immediatelj  loTe  eareloped  hit  inrudeDt  miod.**  Here  aiain,  IptKt 
*'love,**  or  the  ooncupiacent  soul,  and  ^pkvic,  the  intelligent  end  rational  mind, 
dwelling  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  are  opposed  to  each  other :  end  the  fi>nner  it  taid 
to  hare  subdued  the  latter.  Penelope  thut  addreiiet  her  none,  Odjrtt.  Ub.  t^.  t.  14. 
p.  £96. 

Uply  Si  ^PBTSAX  aMfjtvi  i^ir^a, 
Tiirn  fik  Xutfitifiie  woXywiv^ia  OYMO^N  Ixovmiv, 

"  Since  before  thou  watt  discreet  in  thy  mind,  why  dost  thou  deride  me  haTins  a  much 
affliftfid  souL^  Uiere  also  the  distinction  observed  by  Homer  between  ^fivtc  and 
dv/i^^  it  suffioently  apparent.  To  the  former  he  ascribes  wisdom  and  reason,  to  the 
latter  sonow.  Many  more  passages  of  the  same  kind  will  be  met  with  by  those  who 
read  his  works;  which,  that  I  may  not  wander  altogether  from  my  purpose,  I  fi)r  the 
present  pats  over.  I  confess,  however,  that  they  do  not  prove  him  to  have  supposed 
these  two  soula  to  be  of  a  different  nature,  and  not  to  be  so  associated  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  being  separated :  but  this  will  be  made  appear  by  other  passages  whidi  J 
diall  quote  by  and  by.  That  after  Homer's  time  an  infinite  multitude  of  philosophers  • 
and  poett,  Oreek  at  well  at  Roman,  profetsed  this  twofold  soul  in  men,  is  too  notorious 
to  require  being  corroborated  l^  testimonies.  £ven  the  names  themselves  by  which 
these  souls  are  designated  were  borrowed  by  them  from  Homer.  Concerning 
Pythagoras,  Diogenes  Laertius,  lib.  8.  segm.  30.  p.  512.  says :  Tf)v  ^1  dv^pknnav 
ipvx>|v  Siatptiw^ai  rpixy,  tie  rbv  vqvv  Kal  ^oivaq  Kal  ^v/i6v,  "  He  made  a  three- 
fold division  of  the  soul  mto  mind,  and  soul,  ana  sense.^  In  Homer  vovq  and  ^plvf ( 
are  not  different :  the  rest  are  Homeric. 

Sect.  III.  The  ancients  supposed  the  rational  soul  to  descend  to  men  from  the  god% 
or  to  be  of  celestial  origin,  and  a  certain  portion  of  purer  ether  sent  down  into  mortal 
bodiea.  [For  in  the  earliert  ages,  God  himself  was  believed  to  be  light  and  ether.  So 
Zeoo  expressly  declares,  Cicero  De  Natur.  Deor.  lib.  1.  cap.  14.  p.  2901.  And 
Cleanthes,  ibid.  Deus  ether,  <*  God  tbe  ether."  See  Bouhier,  Not.  ad  Cic.  de  Natur. 
Deor.  p.  2902.  who  is  mistaken  in  supposing  fire  and  ether  to  be  the  same.]  But  ac- 
eordii^  to  Qcero,  De  Nature  Deor.  lib.  2.  cap.  40.  p.  3021.  ^ther  est  ultimus  et  a 

domioliis  nostris  altissimut,  omnia  dngens  et  coercens  coeU  complexus^ ex- 

trema  oia  et  detenninatio  mundl :  in  quo  cum  admirabilitate  maxima  ignee  forms 
ouzaos  ordinatos  definiunt,  **  Ether  is  the  last  and  highest  from  where  we  dwell,  sur- 
rounding all  things  and  confining  the  compass  of  heaven, the  extreme  maigin 

and  boujidaiy  of  the  world :  in  which  the  fiery  forms  most  wonderftilly  define  their 
appointed  courses.^  This  may  be  proved  by  innumereble  passages  of  ancient  aiithors, 
some  of  whidb  only  I  shall  adduce.  [Cicero  also  applies  the  term  ardorem  coeli, "  the 
heat  or  burning  bngbtness  of  heaven,*^  De  Natur.  Deor.  lib.  1.  cap.  13.  p.  2899.  On 
God  considered  as  fire,  see  Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Manich.  p.  466.J  Euripides,  who 
received  his  discipline  from  the  illustrious  philosopher  Anaxagotas^  in  a  ttngedy 
entitled  Chrysippus,  thus  formerly  sung : 

Tata  ftiylffTTi  ic«U  Ac5c  al^^P, 

*0  flip  dv^p^wutv  Kal  dfwv  ytvkrup 

—       I         — : TiKTH  ^voro^c* 

Xwp<i  ^  bicicot  rd  fiiv  U  yaia^ 
*    *vvr*  tic  yaiay  rd  ^  dw'  aldtpiov 
BXdcrrovra  yov^C  «'c  oi/pdviov 
n6\ov  ijX^i  w6Xiv, 

^  Tbe  mighty  eaith,  and  the  ether  of  Jove,  the  fother  of  men  and  gods,  generate  the 
human  race.    What  ia  produced  from  ^the  earth,  goes  back  again  to  earth,  and  that 
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finite  spirita,  demons  or  angels,  and  hnman  souls;    that  these 

which  fpringi  from  ethereal  seed  returns  to  the  celestial  pole.**  See  Hugonit  Grotti 
Ezcerpta  ex  Antiquis  Tragids  et  Coroicit,  p.  416.  These  verses  require  no  interpre- 
tation :  for  it  is  manifest  from  them  that  this  tragedian  supposed  souls  to  come  from 
the  ether  into  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  bodj  to  return  again 
to  ether.  And  every  one  must  be  airar^  that  the  tragedians  and  comedians  of  former 
timet  propounded  on  the  stage  the  most  popular  and  generally  received  opinions.  I 
will  add  the  very  ancient  comic  writer,  Pacuvhis,  who,  according  to  Nonius  Marcellua, 
De  Proprietate  Sermonum,  cap.  2.  in  Dionysii  Godofredi  Auctoribua  Lingua  Latinse, 
p.  525.  in  Chryse,  has  left  this  on  record  :  Mater  est  terra,  ea  parit  corpus :  anitnam 
mther  adjugat,  "  Earth  is  the  mother,  she  produces  the  body :  ether  adds  the  souL" 
Some  manuscripts  have  the  meet  corrupt  and  utterly  unmeaning  reading :  anima  mater 
adjungat.  This  opinion  was  adopted  by  Pythagoras,  as  were  most  of  those  which  were 
diffused  among  the  oriental  nations  ;  for  he  is  said  by  Diogenes  LaSrtius,  lib.  8. 
segm.  28.  p.  509.  to  have  taught,  cZvoi  ^^^vxiiv  Air6<nra9ua  a^lpoc,  **  that  the  soul 
is  an  avuluon  or  detached  portion  of  ether.**  Nay,  even  the  Jewish  philosophers,  the 
Essenes,  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  this  ancient  opinion  among  their  doctrines,  as 
Josephus  informs  us  in  these  words,  De  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  sect  2.  p.  164. 

Kal  -ydp  ippiarat  trap*  aitroXq  ^^£  ij  i6f,a,  ^aprd  fikv  %lv<u  rd.  v^fiaTa — rdc 

9k  ^vx<^C  d^avdrovc  dti  ^ta/iivecv  Kal  ov/iirXcjnff^ai  ftkv  Ik  tov  Xtwrordrov 
foiT&voQ  at^kpoQ  Toic  (r^fia9ty,  **  For  this  opinion  also  prevails  among  them,  that 
bodies  are  perishable,  but  that  souls  are  immortal  and  everlasting,  and  come  from  the  . 
most  subtle  ether  into  connexion  with  the  body."  Many,  I  am  aware,  will  consider 
this  opinion  to  be  remarkable,  and  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  which  these  ancients  professed.  But  I  would  a^n  remind  them,  as  I  have 
already  repeatedly  done,  that  no  wise  man  ought  to  judge  of  the  precepts  c^  the 
ancients  from  our  own  opinions.  We  indeed  consider  that  every  thing  corporeal 
and  consisting  of  matter  is  destitute  of  life,  consists  of  parts,  and  therefore  can 
be  dissolved  and  perish.  But  most  of  the  ancients  thought  differently,  and  were 
convinced  that  all  matter  is  not  capable  of  being  dissipated,  but  that  some  is  alive, 
indivisible,  and  eternal.  The  highest  ether  in  particular  was  supposed  by  them  to  be 
endowed  with  life,  devoid  of  all  corruption,  and  even  of  the  same  nature  as  God 
himself    In  Homer,  the  ether  is  called  divine,  Odyss.  lib.  T.  v.  540  : 


"6  i*  ie  al^pa  Stav  dip^ii, 


«*  But  he  was  raised  up  into  the  divine  ether."    [Ovid.  Metam.  1 .  ver.  68. 80.]    Py tha- 

SDras  clearly  taught  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  because  of  the  nature  from  which  it  is 
erived  being  immortal :  'A^Avarov  di  tlvat  i/vx^fjv,  iiretSriirep  Kal  t6  d^'  ov 
dwiffvaffTo,  A^dvaroQ  iari,  **  That  the  soul  is  immortal,  since  that  also  from  which  it 
is  pludced,  is  immortal,**  Diogenes  Laertius,  lib.  8.  segm.  28.  p.  509.  510.  For  as 
we  have  already  seen,  he  supposed  the  soul  to  be  plucked  from  the  ether,  when  it  is 
joined  to  the  bcdy.  Jamblichus,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Egyptians,  De  Mys- 
teriis  .£gyptior.  sect.  1.  cap.  17.  p.  29.  T5  oipdviov  tr&fia  np6c  airrjv  n)v  damiiarov 
oinriav  r&v  btwv  ivrl  cvyytvioraTOV  fiiac  fUv  ydp  Utivtic  ovfftig,  a^rb  dirXovv 
l^riv,  dfitpivrov  9k  diiaipiroVf  Kal  drpkirrov  itvavrntQ  <&vaXXo£<i»rov, "  Tfie  celestial 
body  is  most  closely  allied  to  the  incorporeal  substance  of  the  gods :  for  as  that  is  one,  so 
this  is  simple ;  as  that  is  indivisible,  so  this  is  also  indivisible;  as  that  is  immutable,  so  this 
is  invariable."  If  more  testimonies  be  required,  add  the  Indian  Brahmin,  Jardias,  in 
Philostrati  Vita  Apollonii  Tyanaei,  lib.  3.  cap.  84.  p.  125.  Hierocles,  Comment,  in 
Aurea  Carmina  Pythagore,  p.  228.  where  he  calls  ether  Avikov  Kal  dtStov  9&fia,  **  an 
immaterial  and  eternal  body  ;"  Apuleius,'De  Mundo,  p.  58.  &c.  and  others,  to  quote 
whose  passages  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessaigr. 

Sect  IV.  On  the  opinion  of  the  antehomeric  philosophers  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
sentient  soul,  I  can  hasard  nothing  more  than  conjecture :  for  I  have  always  considered 
it  an  unsafe  and  irrational  course  to  estimate  the  doctrines  of  bygone  ages  from  the 
opinions  of  later  philosophers.  Perhaps  they  supposed  this  soul  to  be  a  portion  of  that 
spirit  which  they  believed  to  pervade  the  whole  universe,  and  to  animate  all  generated 
thin^k  Of  the  nature  and  character  they  assigned  to  it,  I  am  able  to  speak  with  more 
certainty.  It  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  certain  corporeal  spirit,  whidi  was  diffused 
through  the  entire  body,  and  therc'fore  possessed  the  same  form  as  the  human  body, 
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bdng  all   naturally  inoorporate,  however    In  themselves   and 

■nd  wbidi  was  fed  and  nonriibed  bj  the  blood  of  a  man  as  its  own  proper  food. 
Wbat  I  here  state  in  respect  to  the  nature  and  form  of  this  soul  will  be  made  n>anifost 
from  pHsaagcs  ot  the  ancients  which  I  purpose  bringing  forward  by  and  by  :  for  the 
present  I  shall  merd  j  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  its  aliment  That  the  earliest 
philosofrfieTS  imagined  the  sentient  souls  to  be  fed  by  blood  is  put  beyond  all  question 
even  1^  the  history  of  Ulysses  in  Homer.  For  when  he  has  descended  into  the 
tnfcnal  regiona,  or  the  abode  of  souls  dlvesled  of  their  earthly  body,  he  is  commanded 
to  sacrifice  beasts  m  order  to  propitiate  these  souls,  and  on  their  approach  to  offer  them 
the  blood  to  drink  :  nor  are  the  souls  able  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  tell  of  their  own 
sflUra,  till  they  have  quaflTed  the  blood.  See  Odyss.  A.  p.  277.  &c  tom.  2.  This 
appetite  for  bloKid  no  one  will  ascribe  to  the  rational  soul,  whose  nature,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  being  ethereal  and  allied  to  the  gods,  cannot  be  distracted 
by  any  deairea  of  the  kind.  We  are  left  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  sentient  souls 
wfaidi  had  hitherto  been  associated  with  the  rational,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by, 
retained  the  recollection  and  love  of  their  ancient  nutriment,  and  unless  reAwhed  by  it 
were  unable  to  develope  all  their  energies,  and  to  discourse  with  intelligence  and 
aptitude.  The  doctrine  concealed  under  this  foble  was  well  understood  by  the  ancient 
author  of  Hoiner's  Life,  who  p.  541.  says :  Kal  ydp  ro&ro  ^^fc,  8ri  r6  afua  vofir^  ral 
rpof  4  ^^rrl  rov  vptijiaroc,  **  For  he  (Homer)  knew  that  blood  is  the  food  and 
alioient  of  the  spirit."^  He  is  in  doubt  whether  it  is  the  soul  itself  whidi  requires 
this  food,  or  its  Yeh]e!e  which  is  nothmg  more  than  what  we  call  the  sentient 
sooL  But  he  would  not  have  doubted,  if  he  had  been  forther  removed  from  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Platonists,  who  did  violence  to  the  ancient  doctiine  respecting  souls,  by 
bending  it  too  much  to  a  conformity  with  their  own  precepts^  Diogenes  Laertius 
records  of  Pythago^  lib.  8.  segm.  31.  p.  513.  rpi^toBal  n  t^v  ^X^v  dwh  rod 
aifiaroct  **  He  said  that  the  soul  is  nourished  by  blood,^'  that  is,  the  sentient  soul. 
Porphyry,  apeakinp  of  the  souls  which,  as  the  Platonists  say,  are  iv  ry  ytvitrti^  "  in 
geooationy*^  or  umted  with  the  sentient  fouls,  De  Antro  Nymphanim,  p.  257.  says : 
al^a  /Utf  oiv  raitratc  Kal  6  3ivypoc  ydvoQ  ^(koc,  **  and  for  that  reason  these  souls 
delight  in  blood  and  moist  seed."  Wherefore  those  who  formerly  boasted  of  being  able 
to  evoke  the  souls  €f  the  dead,  as  we  are  told  bv  the  same  Porphyry  and  others,  said 
that  they  were  chiefly  attracted  by  the  efftision  of  blood. 

Sect.  V.  These  two  souls,  the  rational  and  sentient,  during  the  life  of  the  body  in 
which  they  dwell,  are  closely  and  intimately  associated  with  each  other,  but  yet,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  ancients,  not  so  as  entirely  to  coalesce  and  combine  into  one  nature, 
and  to  be  incapable  of  separation.  At  the  death  of  the  generality  of  persons,  indeed, 
both  souls,  as  if  bound  and  chained  together,  descend  into  the  realms  of  Pluto.  But 
some  men,  in  whom  there  is  greater  virtue  and  mental  vigour  during  life,  can  preserve 
themselves  pure  and  uncontaminated  by  the  influence  and  desires  of  the  sentient 
soul,  so  that  on  the  dissolution  of  tlie  body  the  rational  soul  returns  to  the  upper 
regions  from  whence  it  came,  and  leaves  the  sentient  to  descend  alone  into  the 
lower  world.  Most  of  the  later  Greek  and  Latin  philosophersi  indeed,  supposed  the 
sentient  soul  to  be  merely  a  part  or  feculty  of  the  rational :  of  whom  Aristotle,  as  is 
well  known,' affirmed  that  the  sentient  exists  in  the  mtional  in  the  same  way  as  a 
quadrangle  in  a  triangle :  but  the  more  ancient  believed  that  these  two  souls  can  be 
entirely  disconnected,  and  exist  separately  from  each  other.  Should  any  one  consider 
this  to  be  scarcely  credible,  let  him  attentively  examine  the  testimonies  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  which  I  shall  now  prt^uoe.  The  first  is  a  saying  of  Euripides  from  the 
trsgedy  entitled  Helen,  ver.  1020.  p.  m.  578. 

'0  VOVQ 

^AddvaTOv,  %Iq  d^dvarov  ai^ip'  Iftwiaorv. 

*'  For  the  soul  of  the  dead  does  not  live,  but  yet  possesses  immortal  reason,  felb'ng  into 
the  immortal  etber.^  Euripides*  opinion  conoemmg  God  was  singular,  and  unless  it  be 
known,  the  true  force  of  these  verses  of  his  wiU  not  easily  be  understood.  This  poet 
supposed  God  to  be  a  subtle,  thin,  and  fiery  nature,  extended  and  diffused  on  all 
ades :  or,  in  other  words,  believed  the  ether  to  be  the  same  as  God.  This  is  shown  bpr 
Ins  well  known  verses,  preserved  by  Stobaus  and  others,  in  which  he  says  that  ether  is 
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directly  immoveable,  yet  were  diHMible  of  being  in  een^e  moved 

God.  Wherelbr*  wben  be  h«r9  mjB  that  aouk  ato  tnuitfcmd  into  the  imaiortal  ether, 
be  atrictiy  meant  tbet  at  tbe  death  of  tbe  bodj  tbey  are  agiam  joined  with  or  letam  to 
what  he  suDpoied  to  be  the  immortiU  and  eternal  God  from  whom  they  came.  And 
yet,  acooidii^  to  hit  opinion,  they  are  not  commingled  with  the  diYiae  nature  after  tlie 
death  of  the  body*  b«t  renuiin  an  aelf^xietent  thingp,  although  they  altegether  ehange 
their  vtate.  For  they  no  longw  live,  but  hafe  meiely  immortal  yy*y»4t  or  mmdi  tlie 
meafiipg  of  which  words  I  conoeiTe  to  be  no  other  than  thb :  that  the  vital  and  oc»- 
tienft  fiii  it  detached  and  aeparated  from  the  tool  on  itt  departure  from  the  body,  and 
theioterior  power  of  reaton  and  mind  alone  atoendt  to  the  upper  regiont.  Wherelbte 
thit  pattege  qompletely  provet  that  the  andentt  held  it  to  be  pottible  for  the  sentient 
toul  to  be  severed  and  disconnected  from  th^t  which  possesMS  yyw/A?^  and  leasoik 
But  still*  I  own,  it  afibrds  no  evidence  of  the  sentient  soul  being  a  nature  whidi  c»a 
subsist  and  lemein  by  itself  after  the  other  hat  parted  from  it,  and  therefore  we  AaM 
require  more  clear  and  conclusive  testimonkty  Among  the  great  multitude  of  sonlt* 
which  the  UlysMs  of  Homer  beholds  in  the  infernal  legions^  is  that  also  of  Hercules, 
terrible  indeed  to  i^  the  rsot  of  the  ihades,  but  of  a  fiur  difiBsrent  kind.  For  the  othen 
are  all  whole  and  entire :  but  the  toul  of  Hercules  is  deprived  of  its  nobleit  part, 
nconely  tb«  vm4i  vbich  bed  fiown  to  h(i»ien,  Odyta.  A.  var,  600.  p.  81 1. 

<*  After  hfan  I  saw  the  strength  of  Hercules,  bis  image :  fbr  he  himself  enjoys  tbe  ban- 
quets among  the  immortal  gods."  I  am  aware  that  Ludan  is  veiy  ibeetious  upon  this 
passage  of  Homer,  and  makes  this  twofold  Hercules,  one  dwelling  in  heaven  and  the 
other  in  the  lower  regions,  the  subject  of  severe  satire  and  ridicule  in  bis  Dialogue  ef 
Diogenes  and  Hercules,  torn.  1.  p.  298.  and  that  his  example  is  followed  by  many 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  auUiors,  who  consider  it  to  be  tbe  most  stupid  and  idisurd  of 
fictions.  [Cicero  De  Natura  Deor.  lib.  8.  cap.  16.  torn.  9.  p.  8071.  Ac  has  foUen  into 
the  same  error.]  And  those  grammarians  and  critics,  who  are  admirers  c^  Homer, 
torture  themsdves  wonderfbUy  in  order  to  invent  an  explanation  of  this  poassge,  whidi  - 
may  satis^  the  scruples  of  these  cavHlers.  But  Ludan,  I  consider,  would  have  been 
more  sparing  of  his  ridicule  if  he  had  looked  into  the  thing  itself,  divested  of  all  figments, 
figures,  and  poetic  integuments,  and  had  been  more  deeply  versed  in  tbe  philosophy  of 
antiquity.  For  in  this  foble  lies  concealed  that  ancient  dogma,  whidi  with  a  riight 
variation,  many  of  the  Platonists  afterwards  adopted  as  their  own :  that  the  souls  of 
heroes  and  great  men  are  released  by  death  from  the  bonds  of  the  body,  and  of  the 
sentient  soul  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the  sentient  and  vital  soul  alone  passes  to  the 
infomal  realms,  and  there  remains.  Undoubtedly  the  slSutXov  of  Hercules  introduced 
by  Homer  is  h^  sentient  soul :  which  is  evident  even  from  the  foot  that  he  designates  it 
by  the  peculiar  word  i3i))v,  ''the  strength  of  Hercules,"  while  he  calls  the  rest  of  the 
souls  sojourning  in  the  lower  world  i^xai.  For  courage  and  strength  bdong  to  the 
vital  power  of  man,  and  not  to  his  mind  and  reason;  sind  therefore  that  soul  only  of 
Hercules,  in  which  his  3%il  had  redded,  was  nduted  by  Ulysses  in  the  realms  of  Pluto. 
I  shall  add  to  this  anomer  passage  of  Homer,  whidi  many  I  am  aware  have  oonaidered 
to  be  even  more  explicit  than  the  preceding  one.  To  Achillee  sleeping  on  the  sea- 
shore the  soul  of  Patrodus  appean,  perfectly  representing  the  form  which  he  possessed 
when  living : 

UdvT*  adrf  fiiy^Ss  rt  xal  Sfi/iara  k6X*  lUn^a 

Kai  ^uwiiv, 

**  Altogether  resembling  him  in  bulk  and  benutiful  eyes  and  voice."  Iliad,  lib.  "T.  ver. 
66.  p.  851.  And  what  kind  of  soul  is  this?  It  posieiset  sense  and  life,  but  is 
destitute  of  mind  and  reason.  This  is  declared  by  Achilles  after  its  departure  in  thess 
words,  ver.  104.  p.  853. 

''Q  ir6woi,  4  6&  rcc  iari  xai  %lv  Mao  i^fUHVi 
"^vxf^  col  fIswXev,  drdp  ^t^c  ovk  ivi  waftwav, 

•*  O  wonderflil !  there  is  certainly  therefore  a  soul  and  image  in  the  mansions  of 
Orcui^  but  mind  is  not  in  it."      Grammarians  dispute  much  as  to  what   thfus 
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by  mccid'&ktf  together  with  thoee  bodiea^  reqieotivel j»  which  they 

ffi^H  aro  wbieb  AohOlM  dmdts  to*  be  m  mmk,  putiookriy  m  ikt  tool  of  Palrocliif« 
Sat  let  tbam  cwte  their  contwrtioin,  m  tiie  thing  is  suffioientlT  plaio  «nd  elcar,  TIm 
tMsi  ^p<v<C9  ai  vo  bare  obwnrcd  b^Gwe,  aad  ••  is  ihown  bj  toiwuntmVIo  pam^M  of 


thif  iHMty  k  sppliod  by  him  to  the  i«tioo«l  od  inteUoctMl  foul,  irhkh  ho  sappooed  to 
M«d«  about  the  f^vcc  or  sidiiff.  FovPateachiabt^aBiUMiitiioaimaiiaiidahifVH 
hii  eik^real  jmmt,  or  loul  partaking  of  miad  and  reaiop,  had  on  tho  death  of  tbo  body 
immediate^  taken  its  flight  to  the  gods :  but  tho  other,  or  feDtient  one,  waa  snppoiod 
to  have  deeceaded  to  the  denuaiona  9i  Pluto  and  the  conmonity  of  ihadet.  Giaat 
men  therefore,  and  thoee  renowned  for  warlike  proweee,  who  bad  desfuied  the  pleaevree 
of  aenae,  and  had  eneoantered  the  greateet  dangers  or  met  with  their  deatn  in  the 
defence  of  their  eoimtiy  and  fellow  citisens,  wofo  belieyed  in  the  ramotaet  ages  to  enjoy 
this  privilege,  that  their  minda  were  released  at  tho  veiy  point  of  do^  ftom  the  bonds 
oftboseotieatsoiily  andmigniied  totheaods*  For  it  seemed  just  and  reasonable  that 
those  who  had  ranmrnoed  pleasures  and  the  empire  of  the  senses,  whsn  aUre,  and  had 
made  no  aoeouat  even  of  life  itself^  should  at  onoe  be  freed  from  all  oorporeal  eense 
and  aninud  life  after  death,  and  be  united  with  purer  minds.  Thia  opinion  flowed  to 
succeeding  ages»  and  not  only  fixed  itself  in  the  minds  of  most  heathen  nation^ 
bat  unfortunately  reached  tho  Christians  also{  who  retained  the  dookrine  itself,  but 
sufaatituted  their  own  martyia  and  aoofesaom  in  lieu  of  heroes.  [IreBunis»  lib.  1.  es|>. 
10.  9.  i8.  TertaU.  m  Resunectione  Cofperis.  Oiigenes,  Contra  Gebuas,  lih.  7.  p. 
^34.  WarbnrtoB,  DiYino  Legation  of  Moses,  torn.  l.J  But  of  these  elMwhera]  wa 
aie  now  tieating  of  such  as  woe  strangen  to  the  true  religion.  There  ate  manifeat 
traces  of  tke  opinion  we  speak  of  in  the  oration  of  Titus  Yespasiaa  to  his  soldien,  in 
Joaei^ius,  Do  Bello  Judaioo,  lib.  6.  cap.  1.  sect.  5.  p.  I7d.  who  donbtleai  redted  tho 
oommon  opinion  of  the  Romans :  Tie  ydp  oic  oUt  r&y  dyoddfv  kviomv,  ftri  rdc  p^hv 
kv  waparwi  4^xdc  viiiipi^  rAv  aapK&v  droXu^eiiraf ,  rb  Ko^tifmrarov  trv^xtU^ 
ot^ijp  Uvoiox^ty  d^rpoic  iyKo^tipviV  imif$ov€c  ^^  dya^ol  cai  4p*»iC  iifpiw*ic  Uioig 
itsy^ote  iu^aviZovTOi'Tde  di^iy  vocovvi  rote  vmimutt  9vvrwui9aQ»  k^v  rd  fiiXurra 
KnXLdtap  }k^nuurfMrmp  &9i  Ka^apai,  vH  vw&yiioq  AfapiHu  ial  X^if  Portia 
hxeroi,  ^'f'or  what  WaTO  man  does  not  know  that  souls  released  from  the  bodies  by 
the  sword  in  battle  are  received  by  that  purest  element,  the  ether,  and  lodged 
among  the  stars;  and  tiiat  they  appear  as  good  demons  and  propitious  heroes  to 
their  posterity:  but  that  those  which  waste  away  along  with  the  bodies  in  disease, 
although  they  may  be  free  from  all  stain  and  pollution,  disappear  in  subterranean 
night,  and  are  buried  in  profound  oblivion."  And,  to  say  nothing  at  preeent  of 
ot£er  nations,  the  same  opinion  must  have  been  entertained  by  the  Alani,  of  whom 
Ammianus  MaroeUinuSk  HistMiar.  Hb,  31.  cap.  3.  p.  620.  says  i  *^  Among  them  he  is 
acccmhted  a  happp  man  who  has  lost  his  life  in  battle."  To  these  add  a  passase 
of  Cicero,  Tuscul.  Quast.  lib.  1.  cap.  12.  p.  2578.  tom.  8.  opp.  wherein  he  expounds 
tho  opinion  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  on  the  state  A  the  soul  after  the  death 
of  the  body  :  Mon  est  quedam  quasi  migratio,  conmiutatioque  ritai,  qua  im  elmrit 
virit  ef  frnnmU  dux  in  coelum  solet  esse :  in  ceteris  humi  et  retinetur  et  pennanel 
tamen,  **  Death  is  a  certain  migmtion  as  it  were  and  change  of  life,  which  in  the  case 
of  illustrious  men  and  women  is  wont  to  be  a  guide  to  heaven :  in  the  rest  it  is 
retained  in  the  ground  (that  is,  I  suppose,  descends  into  the  regions  beneath  the  earth) 
and  aeverthelesB  remains.**  Goero  afterwards  adduces  examples  of  heroes  whose  soola 
on  departing  from  the  body  immediately  ascended  into  heaven.  [Add  De  Katuia 
Deor.  lib.  3,  cap.  6,  on  Castor  and  Polhlx.  On  the  Celts  coasalt  jPeUoutier  and  on 
tho  Danes  BartJmlinL]  Afterwards,  when  philosophers  sprung  up  among  the  Greeka 
and  soqght  to  aeoommodate  the  piopular  opimons  to  tl^  own  precepts,  th^  were 
unwilling  to  leave  this  gkuy  to  warriors  alone^  and  persuaded  their  disciples  thai  their 
own  souls  also*  devoted  whoUy  to  contemplation,  belong  to  the  same  class  and  after 
the  death  of  tho  body  are  immediately  transferred  to  the  society  of  the  gods.  I  shall 
proTo  this  by  a  striloiw  passage  of  Plato  or  rather  Socrates,  from  the  pbodo,  p.  400. 
Oi  U  t^  dv  ^^iiMr«  duz^p^Tiae  wpdc  t6  bcmc  fiuivQ^  oxiroi  tMv  ol  tSv^i  fikv 
T&v  rdtrt^p  T&v  Iv  ry  yjf  tkiv^tpti^voi  re  xal  dwa^xiTT6tuvoi,  &(nrtp  dio/i&w- 
rtfpiktv,  dyw  fij  tl^  rijfv  Ko^oftdv  oUritfiv  d^*Kvo^fUVMt  ical  Iwl  y^c  ouc^o/mvoi* 
ravrt^v  ii  airmv  ol  ^ovo^i^  \KavSfQ  Ka^ypduivoi  dvev  n  aw/AdroMK  t&fn  r6 
wofidwav  tie  rbv  iwiira  xp^^ov  gal  tie  c(K9|(rt^e  iwl  roifruv  KoXXiovg  d^iKvoBvrat^ 
*'  Those  who  are  found  to  have  lived  a  pre-eminently  pious  and  holy  life,  being  freed 
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are  vitally  united  to.     But  as  for  that  pretence,  that  theee  finite 

and  released  from  terrestrial  places  as  from  a  prison,  ascend  upwards  into  a  pure 
hatritation  and  dwell  above  the  earth :  and  among  these  whoever  have  been  sufiicientlj 
purified  by  philosophv  live  altogether  without  bodies  hereafter  and  obtain  habitations 
even  more  beautiful  than  the  others.**  This  is  a  passage  that  deserves  a  somewhat  more 
minute  considenition.  Plato  makes  mention  in  it  of  a  twofold  class,  one  of  pious  and 
ffood  men,  the  other  of  philoeophers.  The  souls  of  the  pious,  he  tells  us,  do  not  pa» 
mto  the  infernal  realms  after  death,  but  ascend  to  pure  and  delightfbl  regions  above 
the  earth.  But  he  adds  that  philosophers  attain  still  greater  felidtjr  after  the  decease 
of  the  bodj :  for  in  the  first  place  thej  are  assigned  a  more  beautlfU  habitation 
than  Uiese,  and  secondlj,  will  be  entirely  without  b^es,  Avtv  aupk&rmv.  And  what 
bodies,  pray,  are  these  ?  The  earthy  ones  with  which  we  are  invested  while  living}? 
By  no  means :  for  all  men  when  they  die,  whether  pious  or  impious,  philosophers  or 
illiterate,  are  alike  stript  of  these  bodies.  The  bodies  he  speaks  of  therefore  must  of 
necessity  be  the  sentient  souls,  which  the  ancients  supposed  to  be  subtle  bodies.  The 
philosophers,  according  to  Plato's  opinion,  are  divested  of  these  souls,  because  thej 
were  wholly  devoted  to  contemplation  during  life,  and  abstracted  their  mind  from  thie 
senses ;  but  not  so  the  rest  of  men,  not  even  ^e  pious  and  good,  because  these, 
although  they  lived  a  pure  and  spotless  life,  were  nevertheless  unable  completely  to 
withdraw  themselves  f^m  the  dominion  of  the  senses.  To  this  add  another  passage 
fivm  the  Phaedo,  p.  886. :  B/c  ^i  yc  ^i&v  ykvoc  /ii)  ^(KoeofiivayTi  mai  wavrtXwc 
KO^apif  dirtSm  oi  ^kftic  d^iKvilv^ai  diXtS  i^  rf  i<Xo/id^»(,  **  No  one  is  allowed 
to  enter  into  the  fiimily  of  the  gods  (after  death)  hut  tne  lover  of  learm'ng  alone,  who 
has  devoted  himself  to  philosophy  and  died  perfectly  pure."  Compare  the  same  in  his 
Oorgias,  p.  314.  which  passage  I  at  present  pass  over  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  [The  souls 
of  great  men  were  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  ascend  after  death  to  the  stars,  and  to 
reside  in  the  milky  way.  See  Leich,  Ad  Carmina  Sepulcralia  ex  Anthologia,  p.  2.  3. 
&c  Compare  Sebast.  Pauli  Diss,  de  nomine  Divus  in  OpnscoU  Scientificii  tom.  15. 
p.  112.  who  disputes  copiously  concerning  the  vehicles  and  idol.  Some  passages  of 
the  kind  occur  also  in  Lafiteau,  Morars  des  Sauvages  Ameriquains,  tom.  2.  p.  425.] 

Sect.  VI.  To  these  Greek  witnesses  I  ^hall  add  some  Latin  ones,  who  imbibed  the 
opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  poets.  Let  the  first  be  Ennius,  a  shrewd  reader  and  imitator  of  the  Greek  poets, 
of  whose  opinion  Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Natura,  lib.  1.  v.  121.  p.  45.  thus  sings: 

Etsi  pneterea  tamen  ease  Acherusia  templa 
Ennius  stemis  exponit  versibus,  edens  : 
Quo  neque  permanent  anims,  neque  corpora  nostra : 
Sed  qusdam  simulacra  modis  pallentia  miris. 

These  simulacra  or  images,  which  Ennius  distinguishes  fhnn  body  and  soul,  are  nothing 
more  than  the  irvt{tfiaTa  of  Homer,  which  Ulysses  beheld  in  the  lower  regions,  or  spirits 
representing  the  form  of  the  human  body.  But  Ennius  deviated  fVom  the  tenets  of  the 
ancients,  if  as  Lucretius  records,  he  really  inculcated  that  the  images  of  all  men  were 
separated  after  death  from  mind  and  soul,  and  departed  void  and  empty  into  the  lower 
world.  It  is  certain  that  not  a  few  of  the  Phitonists  were  of  this  opinion,  frmn  whom 
probably  the  poet  borrowed  it.  But  the  earlier  philosophy  taught  a  difibrent  doctrine, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  and  held  that  great  and  illustrious  men  have  the  felicity  of 
being  at  once  f^eed  from  their  images  at  the  decease  of  the  body,  and  that  the  minds 
of  most  men  descend  into  the  infernal  realms  along  with  the  sentient  souls  for  the 
purpose  of  purification.  This  may  ^sily  be  learnt  from  Servius,  who,  in  spealdng  of 
the  same  opinion,  adds,  that  it  is  clearly  and  aptly  handed  down  by  philosophers, 
meaning  beyond  doubt  the  Platonists.  **  It  is  also,^  says  he,  **  a  subject  c^  much 
controveisy  among  philosophers,  what  this  is  that  goes  into  the  lower  world.  For  we 
consist  of  three  things :  the  soul,  which  is  from  above  and  returns  to  its  source  and 
origin  ;  the  body,  which  finally  dissolves  into  earth ;  the  shade,  which  Lucretius  thus 
defines :  Supra  spoliatus  lumine  aer,  '  air  deprived  of  Uie  light  above.*  The  shade 
therefore,  which  is  produced  from  the  body,  no  doubt,  perfshes  with  it,  nor  is  there  any 
thing  left  of  the  man  which  can  descend  into  the  lower  realms.  But  they  discovered 
that  there  is  a  certain  image,  fashioned  in  resemblance  c^  our  body,  which  descends 
into  these  realms,  a  corporeal  form  or  spectre,  which  is  impalpable  like  the  wind.*' 
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spirits  or  subfitances  incorporeal^  being  nnextended,  and  so  having 

Neither  in  these  words  nor  m  those  whidi  Ibllow  does  Serrhif  di^Iay  any  great  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  philosophy,  not  even  the  Platonic ;  hut  let  others  correct  his 
errors ;  for  me  it  is  sufficient  to  have  Shown  in  him  the  seeds  of  the  ancient  dogma 
which  I  am  here  attempting  to  bring  to  light  It  is  much  better  expressed  by  Ovid, 
where  he  introduces  Vesta  speaking  cf  Julius  Cesar,  who  is  said  by  this  goddess  to 
hare  abandoned  his  image  and  ascended  to  the  gods,  Fastorum  lib.  8.  v.  699.  &c. 
p.  210.  211.  torn.  3.  opp. 

Mens  fuit  ille  sacerdos, 
SacrilegsB  telis  me  petiere  manus. 
Ipsa  virwn  rapui,  simuiacraque  ntida  reliqui, 
Qus  cecidit  ferro,  Cesaris  umbra  ftiit. 
Ille  quidem  ecelo  positus  Joris  atria  serrat 
£t  tenet  in  magno  templa  dicata  foro. 

[Metam.  VIb.  12.  p.  618.  619.]  The  learned  annotators  who  have  elucidated  Ovid  by 
their  observations,  have  entirely  passed  over  this  remarkable  passage,  which  in  comparison 
with  many  others  was  deserving  of  their  especial  attention.  For  in  it  the  poet  speaks 
aptly  and  wisely  according  to  the  standard  of  the  most  ancient  discipline.  The  sentient 
soul,  the  image  of  so  great  an  emperor  and  hero  as  Cesar,  is  said  to  have  remauied  naked 
and  to  have  passed  into  the  infernal  regions ;  the  celestial  soul  had  returned  to  the  gods 
from  whom  it  sprung.  [Ovid.  Trist  lib.  3.  Eleg.  3,  v.  58. 59.  makes  mention  animarum 
snarum,  "  of  his  own  souls,"  and  declares  that  one  is  in  the  air;  although  he  supposed 
the  manes  to  descend  into  the  lower  regions.  He  seems  to  have  thought,  therefore,  that 
his  own  soul,  as  of  a  poet,  is  dissevered  from  the  sensitive  soul  after  death  ;  but  that 
his  parent,  a  man  of  less  authority  and  importance,  was  altogether  in  the  lower  realms, 
lib.  4.  £leg.  10.  T.  85.  &c.  Horace,  Odar.  Ub.  1.  24.  Num  vane  redeat  Sanguis 
imagini,  ''Whether  the  blood  returns  to  the  empty  image.'  Hence  arose  the  whole 
of  the  apotheosis  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who  were  belkved  to  ascend  into  heaven, 
leaving  their  tidfaXov  behind,  and  to  be  received  into  the  society  of  the  gods.  .See 
Aurelius  Victor,  De  M.  Antonio,  p.  526.]  Lucan,  who  sings  the  praises  of  Caesar's 
enemy  Pompey,  attributes  to  him  the  same  felicity  and  glory,  Pharsal  lib.  9.  v.  1. 
&c  p.  236.  Ac. 

At  non  in  Pharia  manes  jacuere  favilla, 
Nee  dnis  exiguus  tantam  compescuit  umbram : 
Prosiluit  busto  ;  semiustaque  membra  relinquens, 
Degeneremque  rogum,  sequitur  convexa  tonantis. 
Qua  niger  astriferis  connectitur  axibus  aer : 
Quodque  patet  terras  inter,  lunaeque  meatus 
Semi-Dei  manes  habitant,  quos  iffnea  virtiu 
Innocuos  vite  patientes  etheris  imi 
Fecit,  et  etemoe  animam  coU^t  in  orbes. 

The  poet,  I  confess,  does  not  here  speak  expressly  of  the  shade  or  image  of  Pompey 
passmg  to  the  infernal  regions,  but  records  merely  that  his  rational  soul  had  proceeded  to 
the  councfl  of  the  demi-g^.  But  as  Lucan  is  evidently  writing  according  to  the  popular 
opinion  of  the  andents,  and  this  opinion  inculcates  that  a  portion  even  of  the  heroes 
themselves,  Bacchus,  Hercules,  and  the  rest,  descended  mto  those  regions,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  d  his  having  meant,  though  obscurely,  that  the  shade  of  his  own  hero  had 
gone  to  the  same  place..  And  these  very  verses  are  a  proof  that  the  poet  distinguished 
between  the  rational  and  sentient  soul  of  Pompey.  For  he  supposes  bis  mind  to  have  flown 
up  to  the  stars,  and  the  highest  ether  from  Uie  fbneral  pile  itself,  and  not  till  the  body 
was  half  burnt.  Whereas  the  life  and  sense  of  this  illustrious  man  had  already  quitted 
the  body  before  its  members  were  laid  upon  the  pile.  Consequently  the  mind  and 
celeaUal  soul,  the  portion  acceptable  to  the  gods,  remained  in  the  body  for  some  time 
after  this  was  deprived  of  life,  although  in  the  mean  while  the  sentient  soul,  as  the 
andents  believed,  had  departed  to  the  shades.  [Nor  was  this  opinion  unknown  to  the 
Jews ;  see  a  passage  from  the  Shalsheleth  Hakkabala.] 

Sect.  VII.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  express  the  confusion,  doubt,  and  obscurity  to 
which  an  ignorance  of  this  andent  dogma  has  given  rise  in  the  lucubrations  even  of 
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ixk  th^mdelves  no  relation  to  any  plaee^  might  thetofore  actuate 

meft  who  Wttr6  eiliifiMt  fof  thdr  l«arnitig  lifid  for  the&  proftnmd  acqaamtaiioe  irith 
ttMttefs  of  ontiquitj.  For  unleM  light  (uid  detfneif  be  obteinod  from  thk  toiunoei, 
Aore  «re  many  things  in  the  ritet  aikl  oefetnonies  of  the  Gh^eks  and  Bomana  whidi 
afe  altogether  obscnre,  and  many  things  in  the  disoipUhes  c^  some  philosophers  wbl^ 
appear  seB^iontradictory  and  almost  inexplicable ;  afiust  which  I  reoollect  baring  shown 
abote  by  an  example  from  the  philosophy  of  Empedooks.  The  porpo^  of  tiik  dia^ 
putation  calls  me  to  other  matters,  nor  can  I  consume  any  time  in  illnstrating  what  I 
hare  just  stated ;  neTerthele8s»  I  shall  adduce  a  specimen  to  prove  how  much  assist- 
ance is  afibrded  by  this  doctrine  towards  a  full  comprdieonon  of  the  precepts  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  well  known  that  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Ehinius,  the  ancient  Egyptiana, 
and  others  of  the  older  philosophcn,  assorted  the  continual  migration  of  departing 
souls  into  new  bodies,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  the  punish- 
ment of  souls  in  the  infernal  regions.  It  seems  very  difficult  to  reconcile  these  two 
tenets  with  each  other.  [See  Bayle,  Diction,  voce  Pythagoras,  note  f.  2317.  and  note  m. 
p.  2320.]  For  H  the  soul,  immediately  on  its  departure,  is  subject  to  rewards  or 
punishments  in  the  lower  fegions»  how  can  it  enter  into  a  new  and  difierent  body  ? 
Hany  of  the  ancients,  as  it  would  require  little  labour  to  show,  were  already  alarmed 
at  this  difficulty ;  and  some  therefore  professed  that  minds  do  not  enter  -into  new- 
bodies  till  they  have  passed  a  long  period  among  the  shades.  This  opinion  was  adopted 
by  Virgil,  not  to  spedk  now  of  others,  who  makes  Anchises,  Mnmd,  lib.  6.  ▼•  650.  say : 

fias  omnes  ubi  m&le  rotam  Tolrere  per  annos 
LethsBum  ad  flumen  Deus  OToeat  agmine  magno, 
Sdlioet  immemores  supers  ut  oouTexa  revisant 
RuTsus  et  indpiant  in  eorpom  Telle  reforti. 

But  it  Is  hardly  necessary  to  intimate  that  this  is  at  Taiianco  with  the  ancsent  doctrine 
respecting  the  wanderings  of  souls.  Others  tried  other  ways  of  solring  this  diflSeulty, 
which  for  the  present  I  pass  over.  Some  more  modem  writers  soppooe,  that  the 
aboTe-mentioned  philosophers,  when  they  discoum  of  the  shades  and  the  punishment 
of  souls  after  death,  are  speaking  merely  according  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  but  that 
when  th^  assert  souls  to  be  contmually  migrating  into  new  bodies,  they  are  declaring 
the  genuine  sentiments  of  their  own  mind.  But  tibis  is  conjecture  and  surmise  rather 
than  a  clearing  up  of  the  difficulty  by  probable  and  satisfectory  ailments.  The  whole 
question  is  got  rid  of  by  merely  attending  to  the  distinction  which  the  ancients  ob- 
served between  the  rational  and  sentient  soul.  The  latter,  which  is  alone  susceptible 
of  pain  or  pleasure,  descends  to  the  realms  below  according  to  these  phflosophers,  and 
there  either  suffers  punishment  or  is  rewarded  With  delights.  But  the  rational  soul,  to 
which  neither  pain  nor  pleasure  belongs,  does  not  go  to  the  abode  of  the  shades,  but 
migrates  into  other  men  or  beasts  according  to  its  various  cOndit^s,  and  performs  a 
certain  round,  as  it  were,  in  its  peregrinations.  This  was  understood,  though  not  to 
the  full  extent,  by  some  of  the  junior  PlatonistS,  palticulai'ly  Prochis  and  Syrianus, 
whom  £neas  Gazeus  names  in  his  Theophrastus,  p.  19.  ed.  Barthii ;  for  th^  openly 
inculcated  that  the  soul  of  a  man,  which  migrates  into  beasts  after  Uie  death  of  tiie 
body,  is  not  that  nature  which  formerly  possessed  sensation  in  the  man  ;  because  a 
lion,  eagle,  or  other  animal  is  furnished  with  a  peculiar  sentient  soul  of  its  own  ;  but 
that  the  rational  soul  alone  was  joined  with  the  animate  bodies  of  brutes  on  account 
of  its  having  submitted  too  much  to  the  senses  and  bodily  desires  ;  therefore  that  the 
fish  in  which  Empedocles,  according  to  his  own  confession,  formerly  resided,  possesaed 
a  twofold  soul,  rational  and  sentient*  tbv  fikv  Iktivov  Xkyovai  ri)v  iavrov  ^vx4<^ 
ix^iv  rijv  ^oyoVf  rt^v  di  Av^ptairilav  ravry  frvvSiHff^ai  Hal  vapafikvtiv  ttat 
fvuiriTtirdai,  **  They  say  that  the  kite  has  its  own  irrational  soul,  and  that  the  hUinftft 
is  bound  and  connected  with  this,  and  remains  fixed  and  flies  about  |with  it.**  Should 
any  one  pronounce  all  this  to  be  foolish  nonsense,  I  will  not  dissent  from  him  ;  but 
still  he  must  grant  that  it  embraces  some  portion  of  the  andent  discipline.  The  esriy 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  let  me  add  by  the  way,  has  been  much  coN 
rupted  and  adulterated,  first  by  PUito  and  afterwards  by  other  philosophers,  Greek  as 
well  as  B.oman,  whose  whole  study  was  to  make  it  conform  and  harmonise  in  some 
measure  with  the  rest  of  their  own  precepts  and  tenets ;  and  hence  arose  the  great 
diversity  and  discrepancy  of  the  opinions  put  forth  by  the  ancients  respecting  the  tme 
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and  inform  the  whole  corporeal  world  at  onoe,  and  take  cogni* 

nature  and  character  of  this  doctrine.  For  each  endeavoured  to  expound  it  to  aa  to 
make  it  appear  to  be  in  aeoordance  with  his  own  Tiews.  I  am  not  aware  whether  it  is 
anjwhere  to  be  found  at  this  dar  more  pure  aud  uncontaminated  than  among  the 
Indians,  whose  precepts  the  Greeks,  who  might  not  improperlj  be  called  the  cor- 
rupters of  the  earlier  philosophy,  had  no  opportunity  of  mizmg  up  with  any  dogmas 
of  their  own.  To  this  matter  let  those  turn  their  attention,  who  devote  thnmselves  to 
the  invest^tion  of  the  true  and  genuine  doctrines  of  ancient  nations  ;  for  my  own  part 
I  return  to  the  subject  from  whidi  I  have  somewhat  digressed. 

Sect.  VIII.  I  come  now  to  vulgar  and  plebeian  souls,  which  afforded  too  ready  aa 
obedience  to  the  incitements  of  the  senses,  and  proceed  to  show  the  condition  whidi 
the  ancients  assigned  to  these.  The  minds  of  the  common  multitude  are  so  accus- 
tomed while  in  the  mortal  body  to  the  society  of  the  vital  and  sensitive  souls,  that  on 
quitting  the  body  they  are  not  separated  from  those  seuls,  nor  are  any  longer  capable 
of  being  separated,  but  descend  with  them  into  the  lower  world.  This  is  evident  from 
the  paasay  of  Homer  and  others,  already  quoted,  and  will  be  forther  corroborated  by 
other  testnnonies  which  I  shall  produce  by  and  by.  The  souls  of  Homer  thirst  for 
and  are  refreshed  by  blood  ;  some  are  tormented  with  nains  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto, 
others  are  filled  wiUi  pleasure  and  delight ;  and  who,  i  ask,  will  deny  Uiese  to  be  pro- 
perties of  the  sentient  soul  ?  But  the  same  souls  reason,  discourse,  relate  their  own 
misfortunes,  implore  the  aid  of  the  living,  and  desire  a  better  state  ;  all  which  pro- 
claim the  presence  of  mind  or^  the  rational  souL  According  to  the  creed  of  the 
ancients,  therefore,  all  that  remains  of  a  man,  after  the  dissolution  of  this  earthr  body, 
is  a  thin  and  subtle  image,  or  corporeal  and  airy  spirit,  which  as  appears  from  Homer, 
Iliad,  fr.  V.  Id9.  &C.  p.  863.  and  other  places,  gives  way  and  seems  to  vanish  like 
amoke,  when  the  living  attempt  to  lay  hold  of  it : 

Par  levibus  ventis  volucrique  simillima  soronOi 

Bat  still  it  subsists  uid  is  endowed  with  the  fooulty  of  sensation,  and  moreover  contains 
and  includes  the  rational  soul.  In  its  form  it  is  human,  and  a  perfect  resemblance  of 
the  body  with  which  it  was  associated.  And  this  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the 
ancients  believed  that  the  mind  itself  also,  or  the  rational  soul,  divested  of  all  sense, 
represented  the  human  form :  [Forma  humana  prastantissima,see  Cicero  DeNatur.  Deor. 
lib.  1.  cap.  18.  p.  2907.]  of  which  we  have  an  evidence,  besides  many  others,  in  Thes- 
peaius  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  ^>e  His  qui  sero  a  Numine  puniuntur,  p.  564,  tom.  3. 
opp.  who  was  reported  to  have  been  for  some  time  absent  from  the  body  and  then  to 
have  returned  to  it.  This  man,  besides  many  other  matters  relating  to  souls,  in  whose 
society  he  pretended  to  have  been  for  some  time,  deolared :  **  That  the  souls  of  the 
dying,  when  they  ascend  upwards,  form  a  fierv  bubble,  and  on  this  gradually  bursting 
they  come  out  rCirov  ix^v^M  dv^puiroM^,  *  having  the  human  form,*  and  of  a 
small  bulk.^  And  who  is  not  aware  that  heroes,  although  their  imagea,  or  f7^wX«# 
W&9  supposed  to  have  descended  to  the  shades,  are  nevutheless  always  represented  in 
the  writings  of  the  poets  as  possssang  the  haman  form  ?  Now,  as  is  clear  from  paa- 
aages  of  Homer  and  innumerable  other  early  writers,  those  remains  of  the  dead  above- 
mentioned  were  called  by  the  ancient  GrecSis  ct^wXey,  a  word  which  the  J^latonists^ 
always  peat  admirers  of  andent  names  and  customs,  afterwards  adopted  and  retained. 
The  Latin  poets  expressed  this  Greek  term  by  the  words  Hmulaerwn,  immgo,  funbro^ 
mangs,  as  the  sayings  already  adduced  from  them  abundantly  testify.  [Pliny,  Epist  7. 
27.  p.  536.  calls  it  idohn.  Horace,  lib*  1.  od.  34.  vana  imaffo ;  on  whioh  consult  Dacier, 
in  his  notes,  tom.  2.  p.  300.  who  sees  a  part  but  not  the  whole  of  the  truth  we  have 
hare  expounded,  for  he  supposes  tlSmXov  to  be  the  body  without  the  soul.]  Strictly 
and  properly  tUntkop  denotes  the  body  of  the  rational  soul,  or  merely  the  sentient  soul 
with  which  the  mind  itself  is  invested.  This  is  shown  by  a  remarkable  passage  of 
Plato,  De  Legibus,  lib.  11.  p.  693.  wherein  he  sUtes  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are 
commonly  called  tUuXa :  xal  rtXtvTtiedvTtiv  Xkyw^ai  koXu^  EI'AOAA  ilveu  tA 
r6v  vsxpuv  ofituara,  **  The  bodies  of  the  dead  we  must  suppose  are  rightly  called 
imager"  Whicn  bodies  of  the  dead  are  nothing  more  that  I  know  of  than  that  subtle 
but  corporeal  spirit  in  whidi  the  ancients  believed  the  minds  of  most  men  to  be  en- 
Teloped  on  their  departure  ^m  this  grosser  body.  This  spirit,  therefore,  the  Greeks 
fotmerly  designated  by  the  peculiar  term  iI^mXov  ;  to  which  vovc,  or  ^/vx^t  the  name 
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attoe  of  all  things  therein;   their  reply  hereunto  was.   That 

of  th«  rational  loul,  is  opposed  in  Plato  and  other  writers.  But  a  custom  graduallj 
grew  up,  as  usually  happens  amongst  mortals,  of  attaching  a  wider  meaning  to  thia 
word,  and  the  whole  of  that  which  remains  after  the  dissolution  and  extinction  of  the 
body  came  to  be  designated  tiSiaXov,  or  image.  This  ought  especially  to  be  borne  in 
mind  by  those  who  read  Greek  and  Latin  authors ;  with  whom  tlSwXov  sometimes 
denotes  merely  the  vestment  or  corporeal  image  of  the  rational  soul,  and  sometimes  the  two 
souls  in  conjunction  and  connexion  with  each  other.  The  junior  Platonists  restored 
the  ancient  meaning  to  the  word  ;  in  whose  writings,  as  fiu-  as  I  remember,  it  always 
signifies  the  integument  or  aerial  body  of  the  departing  soul,  and  never  the  whole  of 
that  which  quits  the  body  in  death.  The  principles  of  the  philosophy  they  professed 
did  not  permit  this  sect  to  follow  the  custom  of  poets,  and  to  assign  to  the  word  a  m<^e 
extensive  signification. 

Sect.  IX.  I  am  not  now  disposed  to  enter  into  a  long  investigation  of  the  opinion 
entertained  by  the  ancients  respecting  the  site  or  locality  of  the  infernal  regions : 
which  most  of  them  seem  to  have  pla^  beneath  the  earth.  For  I  can  hardly  per- 
suade myseit  that  this  opinion,  which  was  formerly  common  to  the  whole  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  emanated  from  the  poets  alone.  But  an  inquiry  into  the  condition 
of  souls  during  their  sojourn  in  these  regions,  will  be  more  in  accordance  with  our 
present  purpose.  All  souls  that  proceed  to  the  Plutonic  realms  are  in  a  corrupt  state, 
and  polluted  with  various  stains  and  impurities.  While  they  were  among  mortals  tbej 
sufiered  fh>m  the  contagion  of  the  body,  and  their  connexion  with  the  sentient  and  con- 
cupiscent soul :  to  the  influence  of  which  they  so  entirely  submitted,  as  to  be  utterly 
incapable  of  being  released  from  its  bonds.  That  is,  the  depraved  and  perverse  desires 
of  the  sentient  soul  flowed  with  such  force  into  the  purer  and  better  mind,  during  its 
stay  in  the  body,  that  they  became  as  it  were,  properties  of  the  mind  itself:  which  is 
now  therefore  wholly  connected  and  united  with  the  sentient  soul,  and  disquieted  and 
agitated  by  the  same  passions.  Hence,  before  these  souls  can  be  received  into  the 
society  of  the  blessed,  there  is  a  necessity  for  puigation.  For  what  brawls  and  tempeett 
would  not  8OUI9  prepense  to  vice,  and  addicted  to  depraved  desires,  excite  in  the 
celestial  regions,  from  which  all  discord  ought  for  ever  to  be  absent !  First  of  all, 
therefore,  medicine  is  administered  to  them  in  the  shades  to  puige  them  fW)m  inveterate 
stains,  and  entirely  to  draw  them  away  from  the  communion  of  the  sentient,  irascible, 
libidinous,  and  concupiscent  soul.  In  what  manner  the  most  ancient  sages  supposed 
souls  to  be  cured  and  renovated  in  the  lower  world,  or  what  physician  they  appointed 
to  this  office,  I  would  not  readily  undertake  to  say.  For  what  we  read  of  in  the  poeto 
and  philosophers  m  regard  to  this  puigation,  is  for  the  most  figurative,  as  will  be  seen 
by  and  by,  and  borrowed  from  human  customs  and  institutions.  Most  probably, 
however,  they  are  not  much  mistaken  who  suppose  that  the  ancients  regarded 
that  most  subtle  element  fire,  as  best  adapted  for  the  cure  and  purification  .of 
ethereal  souls,  which  are  themselves  closely  allied  to  the  nature  of  fire.  To  some  souls 
this  treatment  is  beneficial :  a  portion  of  which  are  sooner  set  free  than  another 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  vices  and  the  inveteracy  of  the  habit  of  crime.  For  the 
corporeal  image  or  sentient  soul  gradually  flows  off,  and  leaves  the  mind  fVee  and  eman- 
cipated firom  all  affection  and  suffering.  Those  which  have  thus  recovered  their  healthr 
state,  are  permitted  to  depart  to  the  society  of  the  better  and  purified  souls,  with  which 
they  live  a  life  of  endless  felicity  in  the  most  delightful  regions.  But  others  have 
been  so  deeply  imbued  with  vice  a^d  the  love  of  sin,  that  that  they  are  utterly  inca- 
pable of  bemg  separated  firom  the  sentient  soul,  and  restored  to  their  pristine  purity. 
These  are  doomed  by  the  just  and  inexorable  judge  to  eternal  punishment,  and  are 
tortured  in  various  ways  according  to  the  variety  of  crimes.  There  is  therefore  a  three- 
fold class  of  souls  in  the  lower  worid,  and  this  subterraneous  and  most  ample  dominion 
of  the  shades  is  divided  into  three  departments.  To  the  first  class  belong  those  which  are 
curable,  and  are  therefore  located  in  a  certain  place,  appointed  by  divine  providence  for 
their  cure :  another  class  oonsista  of  purified  souls  which  have  been  released  from  their 
prison,  and  inhabit  r^ons  filled  with  every  delight,  and  which  the  poets  call  the 
Efydanjieldt :  the  thircl  class  comprises  those  that  remain  connected  with  their  images 
or  shades,  and  suffer  eternal  puishment  for  their  crimes  in  Tartarus :  Virgil,  iEneid, 
lib.  6.  V,  44).&c 

Nox  ruit,  Mnea,  nos  flendo  ducirous  boras. 

Hie  locus  est,  partes  ubi  se  via  findit  in  ambas, 
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these  being  essentially  but  parts  of  the  universe,  and  therefore 

D«xtem,  quae  Ditis  roagni  sub  moenia  tendit : 
Hac  iter  Elysiam  nobis  :  at  lieva  malorum 
Exereet  pcenas  et  ad  impia  Tartara  mittit 

[On  Uiis  descent  of  uEneas  consult  Warburton,  in  the  Biblioth.  Britan.  torn.  12. 
par.  1.  p.  1.  &c.]  This  is  the  voice  of  the  Sybil  conducting  JEneu  to  the  lower 
regions,  I  have  hitherto  been  explaining  in  plain  and  simple  terms  the  doctrine  of  the 
ancients  respecting  the  state  of  souls  alter  death :  and  that  I  have  here  advanced 
nothing  hastily,  will  be  shown  by  the  testimonies  which  I  shall  by  and  by  bring 
forward.  But  the  licence  of  the  poets  and  their  love  of  fiction  have  introduced  so 
much  darkness  and  fitble  into  this  simple  discipline,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  recognized 
by  those  who  are  altogether  inexperienced  in  matters  of  antiquity.  Wherefore,  the 
ornaments  and  figures  with  which  the  ancient  bards  have  embellished  or  rather  corrupted 
it,  ought  always  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  things  and  opinions  concealed 
under  these  coverings :  a  task  which  will  occasion  very  little  difficulty  to  him  who  is 
moderately  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  &bles  respecting  the  gods,  and  with  the 
habits  and  customs  of  poets. 

Sect.  X.  Among  the  evidences  I  intend  to  bring  forward,  I  shall  assign  th«  first 
place  to  Plato,  who,  in  his  Gorgias,  p.  313,  gives  a  clear  and  intelligent  account  of  the 
popular  opinions  of  his  own  time.  I  shfdl  not  repeat,  however,  the  whole  of  the 
fiible  which  be  there  relates,  but  shall  merely  extract  so  much  of  it  as  is  especially 
applicable  to  my  present  purpose.  After  saying  that  judges  are  appointed  by  Jupiter 
in  the  infernal  regions  to  hear  the  causes  df  departed  souls,  he  states  that  the  souls 
bring  with  them  certain  marks  to  enable  these  judges  to  know,  which  have  formerly 
lived  a  just  and  pious  life,  and  which  the  contrary :  EvitiXa  x&vra  iorlv  Iv  ^v^V* 
iwitiAv  yvfiviady  rov  eujiaroc,  rd  re  rag  ^vfjiwQ  Koi  rd  ira^fffiaTat  &  SiA  ri)v 

d^iC4itvrcu  irapd  t6v  SiKacri^v dtdrai  Udtrrov  rj)v  ^vx^v,  oIk  tUdtg  hrov 

iffriv  dXKd  woXXdKtQ  rov  fitydXov  j3a<TiXI<i>c  iirikapSfitvoc Kartidtv  olHv 

ifytkc  Bv  Trie  ^l^vxvCt  d\Xd  dutfUfiafmyuiiivfiv  xai  ol/\&v  ntvrilv  virb  iwiopKtwv 
Kai  dduciac  d  Udartfi  i)  irpd^ie  ctifTov  i^ufwpZaro  tig  rr^v  >pvx^^i  ^^^^  Tavra  VKoXid 
vir6  ^tvdovc  Kal  dXa^ovciaCf  k.  r.  X.,  "  All  thuigs  are  visible  in  the  soul  when  it  is 
denuded  of  the  body,  both  those  of  nature  and  the  aflections  which  a  man  has  im- 
planted in  the  soul  by  his  pursuit  of  each  particular  object.  When  they*oome  there- 
fore before  the  judge he  inspects  the  soul  of  each,  but  knows  not  to  whom  it 

belongs :  but  oftentimes  taking  that  of  the  great  and  potent  king  (of  the  Persians)  he 
finds  no  soundness  in  it,  but  sees  it  lashed  aU  over  and  full  of  scan  through  perjuries 
and  injustice,  such  as  the  practice  of  each  vice  has  impressed  upon  the  soul,  and  all  made 
crooked  by  fidsehood  and  vanity,  &c.**  According  to  this  passage  of  the  philosopher, 
when  crimes  and  evil  deeds  are  committed  in  this  life,  the  soul  is  impressed  with  cwtain 
niarks  and  spots,  and  these  marks  appear  in  the  body  in  which  the  departed  soul  is 
invested,  and  disclose  to  the  judge  its  internal  nature.  AU^his  is  borrowed  from  the 
poets,  who  had  certain  reasons  for  inventing  this  fiction,  which  I  shall  explain  by  and 
by.  But  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  ancients  is  evident  even  fh)m  these  shadows. 
They  supposed  namely,  that  the  soul  on  departing  from  the  earthly  body,  possesses 
another  thin  and  subtle  body,  whose  passions  and  internal  state  would  not  be  easily 
discernible  to  a  man  leas  wise  and  sagacious  than  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  whom  the  . 
poets  installed  as  judges  of  the  lower  world.  Unless  the  ancients  had  fencied  a  certain 
image  of  the  man  or  sentient  soul  to  be  present  with  the  rational  soul  when  it  quits  the 
body,  the  poets  would  never  have  sung  of  scars  and  marks  imprinted  upon  the  soul  by 
crime.  Let  us  follow  Plato  in  his  examination  of  the  state  of  souls,  nfiected  in  the 
vray  he  has  stated :  *lSutv  Sk  (6  SiKaffn^c)  drinutQ  rairrriv  diriirtfAyl/tv  ti;^^  rijc 
fpovpdc,  ov  fiiXXH  iX^ovffa  dvTarXiivai  rd  wpoinjKOVTa  wd^fj,  "The  judge,  there- 
fore, having  inspected  the  soul  so  afiected,  straightway  commits  it  with  ignominy  into 
custody,  where  it  is  to  undergo  the  merited  punishment."  And  yet  these  souls  which 
the  judge  has  condemned  as  wicked  and  vicious,  do  not  all  remain  for  ever  in  this 
CQfltody.  Those  which  admit  of  being  healed  are  dischaiged  fVom  thence,  while  the 
others  which  cannot  be  divested  of  their  scars,  are  sent  away  to  graver  and  eternal 
punishments.  This  is  stated  so  clearly  by  Pla^,  as  to  le«ve  not  the  least  room  for 
doubt :  Elffi  Si  ol  fikv  it^Xoifiuvol  rt  ical  Slietiv  iiSSvrtg  vwh  ^t&v  re  xat  dv^pvir^t 
VOL.  III.  U 
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not  comprehensive  of  the  whole,  finite  or  particular,  and  not 

o^oi  6t  Av  IdaifiOj  Aftapr^fiara  ifiapT&tnv  hfiuc  ik  ii*  aXyiii6vmv  koI  69vviir 
ylyvtrai  a-brol^  ri  M^Xcta  Kal  kv^iZk  teal  kv  fSotr  01)  ydp  olivrB  6XKt^  ditKieic 
airaXXdrTtff^ai*  0I  Bk  av  dduetim^m,  Kal  fid  rotavra  ddtmniara  dviaroi  yivovrai^ 
ic  TovTiav  rd  trapadiiyfAara  ylyvtrai,  kojL  oiroi  airoi  fikv  oifKiri  dvlvavrai  oifikv, 
&Tt  dviaroi  bvrt^  dXkoi  H  hvivavrai^  oi  rovroic  hpmvrtQ  Zid  rdc  d/taoriac  rd 
liiyivra  Koi  6Svvtfp6rara  Kal  ^ofiipurara  wd^tf  irdexovrac  rbv  dii  XP^^^^ 
drixv&c  irapadtiyftara  dvriprtifikvoic  kxii  kv  ^ov  kv  rm  dttrfHifrfipiitf  roig  dil 
rHv  dSUiitv  d^iKvovftkvoic^tdfiara  Kai  vov^ijnj^ra,  ^  Tbow  who  profit  bj  the 
punishment  they  suffer  both  among  gods  and  men,  ai  such  ai  have  committed  ie> 
mediable  sins;  who  are  benefited  by  pains  and  torments  both  here  and  in  orcus :  for  it 
ii  impossible  otherwise  to  be  freed  from  injustice.  But  whoerer  are  guilty  of  the 
worst  of  crimes,  and  by  reason  of  such  crimes  become  incurable,  of  these  examples  are 
made,  and  they  no  longer  are  benefited  themselres,  as  being  incurable :  but  others  are 
benefited,  who  behold  them  sufiering  for  their  sins  the  greatest  and  most  painful  and 
most  frightful  punishments  for  eterlasting,  and  held  up  there  in  their  prison  in  hell,  as 
examples,  and  spectacles,  and  warnings  to  the  unjust  that  from  time  to  time  come 
thither."  I  pass  over  the  rest  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  Plato  to  the  same  effect :  for  I 
have  already  quoted  what  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  insight  into  the  most  ancient 
doctrine  prevailing  among  the  Greeks  long  prior  to  the  time  of  this  philosopher. 

Sect  XI.  To  Plato  I  join  Plutarch,  who  is  well  known  to  have  been  intimately 
versed  in  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  antiquity,  and  who  with  a  few  trifling 
exceptions,  gives  the  same  exposition  of  the  fete  and  condition  of  disembodied  soals^ 
not  omitting  even  that  opinion  of  the  poets  which  inculcates  that  indelible  marks  are 
impressed  upon  souls  by  crime.  After  saying  that  some  souls  suffer  the  punishment 
of  their  sins  while  they  are  yet  in  the  body,  he  thus  proceeds :  ^Qv  Bk  fuX^ov  kvriv 
tpyov  iff  irtpl  rrjv  Kaxiav  larpiia,  roifrovg  Bixy  fitrd  rrjv  rcXcvri)v  6  Saifiuv 
TretpadiSiairi'  roig  dk  vdfiirav  dvtdrovg  dirtturafUvviQ  rrjc  iUtiCt  4  rplrtiKcu  dyotMrdrti 
r&v  'Adoa^rtiag  ifjrovpy&v  *Eptvvi>g  fAira^kovva  irXavntfiivovc  Kal  inpiptvyovraQ 
dWov  dKkutQfOUTpCic  rt  Kal  xaXivUe  iiravrac  i^vicn  Kal  KarkBvfftvtic  r6  dppfirev 
Kal  dSparov,  "But  those  (souls),  whose  wickedness  requires  more  powerful  and 
efficacious  remedies,  the  demon  delivers  up  to  justice  after  death ;  and  such  as  are 
altogether  incurable,  being  repelled  and  driven  away  by  justice,  and  wandering  and 
fleeing  up  and  down,  are  pursued  by  Erinnus,  the  third  and  most  relentless  of  the 
ministers  of  Adrastea,  and  are  all  miserably  and  cruelly  dispersed,  and  plunged  into  the 
place  which  is  untold  of  and  unseen."  After  this  he  describes  the  severity  and  cruelty 
of  the  punishments  which  souls  polluted  with  vices  undergo  in  the  lower  regions ; 
which  to  avoid  unnecessary  prolixity,  I  for  the  present  pass  over.  But  I  cannot  omit 
what  he  subsequently  records  respecting  the  spots  and  marks  of  souls:  OiXal  Si, 
says  he,  Kal  utjKutvic  kirl  rStv  ira^&v  iKdffrov  role  fikv  uaXKov  kfifiivown,  rolf  ik 
ftrtrov  8prt  ck  rd  iroiKiXa  ravra  Kal  iravroBaifd  xp^^/^^a  T&v  ^x*^^'  ^^  t^^ 
Sp6viov  Kal  (ivvapbv,  dv^tv^ipiag  dXoi^ijv  Kal  leXtoviTHas*  rbZk  alfiarMwdv  Kai 
Biairvpov  itphrriroQ  Kal  TciKpiac  t>vov  ik  rb  y\a{fKiv6v  kertv,  kvriv^iv  dKpaaia  rcc 
irepl  TiiovdQ  kKrkrpiWTai  p6\iQ,  KaKbv  ola  Stivbv  ovffa  utrA  <^6vov  rovrlrb  Uaikc 
Kal  ^vovXov,  iaa-Kip  a\  ativiai  rb  ftiXav,  d^iriaiV  heil  ydp  ^  rt  KOKia  r^c  ^X^ 
rptiroftkvriQ  virb  r&v  wad&v  Kal  rpitrovvtig  rb  <T&fia  rdc  yp6ac  dvaiiowiVt 
kvrav^a  $k  Ka^apfiov  Kal  icoX<i<Tca>c  nipae  ktrrt  roifnov  kKXiav^tvraiv  irtxvrdxaat, 
rrjv  ^vx^lv  aiyotdii  Kal  <ri)yxpovv  yivtff^ai,  '*  But  the  scan  and  seams  remain  from 
the  several  vices,  in  some  greater,  in  some  less.  Now  behold  those  various  and 
diversified  coloun  of  souls.  The  dark  and  squalid  are  the  taint  of  illiberality  and 
avarice :  the  blood-red  and  fiery  of  cruelty  and  barbarity  :  the  green  of  intemperance 
in  pleasures :  the  violet-coloured  and  livid,  like  the  ink  of  the  cuttle-fish,  of  envy  and 
malignity.  For  there  the  wipkedness  of  the  soul  influenced  by  the  passions,  and  in- 
fluencing the  body,  produces  the  coloun:  here  it  is  the  end  of  the  purification  and 
punishment.  When  these  colours  are  thoroughly  purged  away,  the  soul  becomee 
bright  and  unsullied.**  In  these  words,  Plutarch  not  only  gives  a  more  lucid  explana- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Ghreek  poets  on  the  ulcers  and  blotdies  of  vicious  souls,  but 
also  endeavours  in  some  degree  to  reconcile  it  to  the  precepts  of  philosophy  and 
reason :  which  probably  he  would  have  refhiined  horn  doing,  had  be  taken  the  trouble 
to  inquire  into  its  true  causes,  which  we  shall  presently  expUon.  He  pretends  moreover, 
to  have  received  all  this,  as  well  at  the  rest  of  what  he  there  states  respeoCing  soulsy 
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universal  beings  (as  the  three  hypostases  of  the  Platonic  trinity 

from  the  mouth  of  an  individual  called  Thespenuf,  who  quitted  the  body  for  a  certain 
time,  and  liTed  among  souls,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  body,  De  Sem  Numinis 
Vindicta,  tom.  2.  opp.  p.  564.  565.  This  Thespedus,  therefore,  had  furnished  the 
KTing  with  no  new  information  in  consequence  of  his  intercourse  with  souls,  but  had 
merely  learnt  that  what  had  been  handed  down  by  poets  and  sages  from  the  remotest 
tima  was  in  accordance  with  the  truth. 

Sect.  XII.  An  attentive  reader  of  the  ninth  book  of  Yirgil's  ^neid,  and  of  the 
description  given  in  it  of  the  infernal  regions,  will  find  the  same  dogma  propounded. 
We  shall  in  this  place  merely  quote  and  briefly  illustrate  those  verses,  which  Dr. 
Cadworth  adduced  above  to  show  the  antiquity  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  respecting 
the  twofold  body  of  souls,  t.  637.  &c. 

Quin  et  supremo  cum  lumine  vita  reliquit, 
Non  tamen  omne  malum  miseris,  nee  funditus  omnes 
Corpores  excedunt  pestes :  penitusque  neoesse  est, 
Multa  diu  concreta  modis  ioolesoere  miris. 
Ergo  exeroentur  poenis,  veterumque  malonim 
Supplicia  expendunt :  alis  panduntur  inanes 
SuspenssB  ad  ventos :  aliis  sub  gurgite  vasto 
Infectum  eluitur  scelus,  aut  exuritur  igni : 
Quisque  suos  patimur  manes :  exinde  per  amplum 
Mittimur  Elysium  et  paud  leta  arva  tenemus, 
Donee,  longa  dies  perfecto  temporis  orbe 
Concretam  exemit  labem,  purumque  reliquit 
^thereum  sensum  atque  aurai  simplicis  ignem* 

The  learned  Doctor  supposes  that  these  verses  of  Virgil  are  drawn  from  the  middle 
philosophy,  and  contain  a  clear  indication  of  that  twofold  body,  ethereal  and  aerial, 
which  the  junior  Platonists  assigned  to -the  soul.  In  both  which  suppositions  I  consider 
him  to  be  mistaken.  For  it  is  evident  from  what  we  have  hitherto  stated  that  the  poet 
is  here  expressing  the  popular,  antiquated,  and  obsolete  opinions  which  flourished  long 
before  Plato  founded  bis  own  discipline,  and  instilled  it  into  the  minds  of  the  Greeks. 
I  do  not  deny,  however,  that  Virgil  there  combines  the  vulgar  opinions  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  Pythagoras,  and  as  it  were,  confounds  the  two  vrith  each  other :  and  whether 
he  has  done  this  with  sufficient  slull  and  accuracy  or  not,  I  shall  not  now  inquire. 
The  account  he  gives  of  the  various  puigations  of  souls  in  the  lower  regions,  savours  of 
popular  febles  and  poetic  fictions  rather  than  of  the  dogmas  of  the  wise :  but  what  he 
afterwards  adds  respecting  the  migration  of  souls  into  new  bodies  after  the  lapse  of  a 
certain  space  of  time,  is  borrowed  from  the  precepts  of  Pythagoras  and  others.  Although 
I  have  read  this  over  and  over  again,  I  have  met  with  no  trace  of  a  twofold  body  of 
the  soul.  It  is  clear,  I  confess,  from  the  first  eight  Terses,  that  Virgil  supposed  the 
soul  to  be  invested  with  a  certain  body  on  its  departure  to  the  shades,  and  that  this 
body  exhibits  the  traces  of  crimes  and  misdeeds  committed  during  life.  For  how 
could  a  soul  devoid  of  body  undergo  those  punishments,  by  which  souls,  he  tells  us,  are 
healed  and  purified  ?  I  own  it  to  be  evident  also  firom  the  concluding  verses,  that  the 
souls  of  Viigil  are  at  length  divested  of  that  grosser  body,  which  the  ancients  held  to  be 
marked  with  the  imprints  of  vice.  But  I  deny  the  truth  of  the  learned  Doctor's 
opinion,  that  the  **  ethereal  sense  and  fire  of  simple  air,"  which  the  poet  tells  us  "  is 
left  pure,"  is  another  and  difierent  body,  called  by  the  Platonists  ethereal.  This 
ethereal  sense  is  the  soul  itself,  which  the  ancients,  as  we  have  before  seen,  supposed  to 
be  detached  from  the  immortal  ether,  and  in  a  certain  measure  corporeal.  The  sect  of 
junior  Platonists  distinguished  the  ethereal  portion  from  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself ; 
but  in  this  they  corrupted  the  doctrine  entertained  in  earlier  times :  as  is  evident  from 
the  preceding  verse,  632.  in  which  the  poet  thus  sings  of  the  nature  of  souls : 

IgneuB  est  ollis  vigor  et  coslestis  origo. 

From  which  we  may  easily  learn  that  Virgil  held  souls  to  be  of  a  fiery  nature  and 
portions  of  ether;  celestial  meaning  the  same  as  what  he  afterwards  calls  ethereal. 
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are),  the  sphere  of  their  activity  could  not  possibly  extend  any 

Nerertheleo,  in  these  yenes,  Virgil  doei  not  presenre  the  andent  discipline  pure 
and  dnadulterated,  but  tempers  it  with  an  alloy  from  the  schools  of  philosophersy  and 
probably  also  from  his  own  peculiar  opinions.  The  ancients  imagine  that  souls  are  not 
transferred  to  the  society  of  the  blessed  till  they  are  thoroughly  purified,  and  that  thej 
dwell  in  those  delightful  abodes  for  everlasting.  Far  otherwise  Virgil :  who»  as  these 
Terses  clearly  show,  supposed :  That  souls  which  are  capable  of  b^g  healed  in  the 
first  instance,  sufier  lengthened  tortures  in  the  lower  regions  ;  but  that  as  these  tortures 
do  not  purge  them  from  every  blemish  and  corporeal  stain,  they  are  despatched  to  the 
Elysian  plains,  having  been  divested  of  their  graver  impurities :  that  in  these  plains  the 
purgation  after  a  long  period  is  entirely  completed,  and  the  soul  being  restored  to  its 
perfectly  pure  and  unsullied  state,  is  inspired  by  providence  with  a  denre  to  revisit  the 
upper  regions.  Probably  Virgil  was  indebted  to  some  contemporary  philosopher  of  the 
Platonic  sect,  fbr  a  portion  of  this  discipline,  which  he  himself  amplified  and  enriched 
ftom  the  fiibles  of  the  poets,  and  the  opinions  of  the  multitude. 

Sect.  XIII.  The  discipline  of  the  ancients  on  the  state  of  souls  after  their  depvtnre 
horn  the  body  behig  now  presented  in  its  naked  form,  and  stript  of  the  fictions  of 
poetry,  I  shall  proo^  to  say  a  fbw  words  respecting  the  ornaments  and  embelloh- 
ments  by  whk^  ihe  poets  recommended  it  to  the  favour  of  the  public.  But  before  I  do 
so,  I  dudl  anticipate  a  doubt  which  I  am  aware  may  occur  to  the  minds  of  attentive  ' 
and  intelligent  readers.  I  stated  before  that  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients* 
the  image  or  sentient  soul  is  utterly  destroyed  in  the  infernal  regions,  and  removed  from 
the  ethereal  soul,  and  that  the  hitter  is  not  permitted  to  proceed  to  the  society  of  the 
blessed,  until  this  soul,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  sensual  appetites  and  animal  life,  has 
been  entirely  dispersed  and  obliterated.  But  the  passages  of  Plato  and  Plutarch 
warrant  us  in  supposing  the  ancients  to  have  meant,  not  that  the  ima^  is  totally  anni- 
hikited,  but  merely  that  it  is  divested  of  its  marks  and  vices,  and  in  its  purified  state, 
accompanies  the  rational  soul  in  its  ascent  to  the  happy  mansions.  There  were  some 
among  the  Platonists  themselves  who  asserted  this  common  flight  of  the  cI^oiXov,  or  **  cor- 
poreal inuige  of  man,^  and  the  mind  to  the  celestial  regions.  And  owing  to  the  great  dark- 
ness in  which  the  afiairs  and  doctrines  of  the  ancients  are  involved,  I  own  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say  what  were  the  real  opinions  entertained  by  the  principal  philoaophers 
upon  the  subject.  Perhaps  there  was  some  dissension  among  them,  one  portion 
attributing  destruction,  and  another  immortality  to  the  sentient  soul,  and  ftom  this  arose 
the  obscurity  and  discrepancies  of  the  early  writers  who  have  touched  upon  this  dogma. 
Still  I  have  not  adopted  the  opinion  above  mentioned  without  reason  ;  but  on  a  due 
consideration  of  the  matter,  conceive  it  to  be  more  probable  that  the  images  or  shades 
of  the  dead  were  supposed  by  the  first  fbunders  of  this  philosophy  to  1>b  doomed  to 
utter  extinction.  What  in  the  first  place  leads  me  to  this  conclusion,  is  the  nature  of 
the  souls  themselves,  which  is  such  as  to  be  incapable  of  holding  out  against  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  punishments  and  torments  which  the  ancients  supposed  to  be  inflicted  upon 
them.  For  the  sentient  soul  is  a  thin,  subtle,  and  corporeal  spirit,  resembling  air  and 
wind,  which,  as  every  body  will  admit,  can  be  dispersed  and  dissipated.  Moreover, 
aecoiding  to  the  belief  of  the  ancients,  everything  concrete  and  corporeal,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ether,  which  they  held  to  be  immortal,  if  acted  upon  by  a  superior  force, 
perishes  and  returns  to  its  primitive  elements.  Another  argument  for  this  opinion  ia 
rarnished  by  that  state  of  quiescence,  tranquillity,  and  exemption  from  all  perturbation, 
into  which  they  supposed  souls  to  enter  after  undergoing  the  tortures  of  hell  For 
how  could  they  live  so  placidly,  quietly,  and  chastely,  if  tiiey  were  to  enter  that  abode 
of  supreme  felicity  in  the  society  of  a  soul  which  is  full  of  desires  and  animal  sense, 
and  retains  the  traces  of  its  ancient  propensities  ?  Some  one  will  object  perhaps  that 
it  is  divested  of  all  these  by  the  punishments  <ft  the  lower  world  ;  but  I  beg  him  to 
remember  that  by  destroying  these  appetites  which  constitute  the  very  nature  and 
essence  of  the  sentient  soul,  the  soul  itself  also  is  necessarily  destroyed  and  annihilated. 
In  this  soul  there  exists  a  propensity  to  anger,  an  appetite  fer  pleasure,  a  love  and 
desire  of  the  body  :  take  away  these,  and  yon  will  tiuce  away  the  soul  itself ;  which 
without  them  is  altogether  a  nonentity.  Lastly,  I  am  not  a  little  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,  by  a  passage  of  Philostratus,  respecting  the  soul  of  Ulysses,  in  his  Heroic 
cap.^  18.  sect  S.  p.  727.  *Ec  'l^aciyv,  says  he,  ir<5r«  rbv  "O/iijpov  irXtwai  fifffiv, 
dKO^vavra  Mtg  wlwwrat  in  y  4^vx^  rov  X>^V9<rl«tfc  ical  '^xay^y^9  ^*''  a*rj}»» 
Xpn^aff^ai,  "  (Protedlaus)  tells  us  that  Homer  once  sailed  to  Ithaca,  having  beard 
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fkrtber  than  to  the  quickening  and  enlivening  of  some  certain 

that  the  loul  of  Uljsses  was  still  alive,  and  made  um  of  channt  for  its  eTocation.^ 
The  soal  of  Uljsses  summoned  ftom  bell  by  Homer  appears,  and  among  other 
things  declares  that  it  suflfers  most  gpievous  tortures  for  haying  slain  Pala- 
medes:  Ol  ydp,  it  says,  ^ffiitrrUovrtc  itn'av^a  ittvol,  "Ofiifpc,  Kal  rd  U 
woivdv  lyy^c.  **  Fo'  ^^^  ^^o  administer  justice  here  are  severe  and  rigid,  O  Homer, 
and  the  punishments  quickly  follow."  Scarcely  any  thing  more  apposite  could  be  said 
for  the  corroboration  of  our  opinion*  The  soul  of  Ulysses  is  stated  to  be  yet  living  in 
the  lower  world,  and  to  be  suffering  the  punishments  to  which  it  ii  sentenced  by 
Rhadamanthus  for  a  murder  heretofore  committed.  Consequently,  dter  the  lapse  of 
a  certain  interval,  death  and  destruction  await  it  To  understand  these  words  as  re- 
ferring to  the  rational  and  ethereal  soul  would  be  in  direct  opposition  not  only  to  the 
sentiments  of  Philostratus  and  Homer,  but  also  to  the  entire  discipline  of  the  andenta, 
which  denies  it  to  be  possible  for  this  soul  to  perish.  It  remains  for  us  to  suppose, 
therefore,  that  his  sentient  soul  was  punished  and  tormented  till  it  ceased  to  exist,  and 
the  free  and  emancipated  mind  migrated  to  the  heavenly  abodes.  I  am  aware  that 
souls  dismissed  from  the  dominions  of  Pluto,  and  residing  in  the  society  of  the  happy, 
were  supposed,  according  to  the  more  ancient  doctrine,  not  only  to  possess  a  certain 
body  but  even  the  human  form  and  appearance ;  which  might  seem  to  be  a  proof  that 
the  sentient  and  aerial  but  purified  soul  never  abandons  the  other  soul  with  which  it 
wasaasodated  during  lifo.  But  this  does  not  move  me  ftom  my  opinion  ;  for  it  pro- 
ceeds firom  the  poets,  who,  as  is  the  case  also  id  sacred  Writ,  when  diaooursinff  of  the 
souls  and  delists  of  the  happy,  adapt  themselves  to  the  popular  comprehension, 
and  borrow  their  forms  and  modes  of  expression  from  human  things.  Upon  this 
aabject  Cicero  most  pertinently,  Tusculan.  Quasst.  lib.  1.  cap.  16.  p.  2584.  tom.  8. 
opp.  Animas  per  se  viventes  non  poterant  mente  complecti :  formam  aliquam  figu- 
raraque  qusrebant.  Inde  Homeri  tota  vikvta,  .  •  •  Nihil  enim  animo  videre 
poterant,  ad  oculos  omnia  referebant,  **  They  could  form  no  conception  of  souls  living 
by  themselves ;  Uiey  required  some  shape  and  figure.  Hence  the  whole  of  Homer's 
yccvio.  ....  For  being  able  to  perceive  nothing  mentally,  they  referred  every  thing 
to  the  eyes."  I  pass  over  what  I  have  already  intimated,  that  the  human  form  was 
ascribed  by  the  most  ancient  writers  to  the  rational  soul  also ;  whose  opinion  so  pervaded 
all  nations  tiiat  even  Christian  authors  adopted  it,  as  we  may  learn  from  Tertullian^ 
book  De  Anima.  Julian  in  his  Ciesars  teUs  us  that  all  the  heroes  whom  he  represents 
as  present  at  the  banquet  of  the  gods  possessed  the  human  form  and  a  subtle  body. 
Nor  is  it  greatly  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  that  the  ancients  supposed  souls 
to  consist  of  most  subtle  ether.  For  where  matter  is,  there  of  necessity  must  be  some 
form  also.  And  what  form  can  be  imagined  more  suitable  to  the  soul  wan  the  human, 
with  which  the  ancients  firmly  bellev^  even  the  gods  themselves  to  be  endowed  P 
But  I  shaU  dismiss  these  matters  for  the  present,  and  proceed  to  the  fictions  of  the 
poets. 

Sect.  XIY.  It  is  notorious  that  those  who  embodied  the  dogmas  of  antiquity  in 
^erse,  borrowed  the  colouring  and  embellishments,  by  which  they  sought  to  |^n  for 
them  a  readier  access  into  the  popular  mind,  from  ancient  history,  and  formed  a  certain 
discipline  called  in  the  present  day  mythology ,  compounded  of  the  precepts  of  ancient 
philosophen  and  the  legends  of  ih&i  own  country.  Hence  they  also  obscured  with 
the  same  ornaments  and  fictions  the  most  simple  doctrine  of  the  state  of  souls  after 
death,  in  order  to  beguile  and  conciliate  the  ears  of  the  multitude,  who  held  in  firm 
remembrance  the  a£foirs  and  exploits  of  bygone  ages  as  handed  down  from  their  an- 
cestors. First  of  all  the  subterranean  place  itself  in  which  disembodied  souls  were 
supposed  to  be  confined  was  depicted  by  them  in  such  a  way  as  accorded  with  Grecian 
conceptions,  and  the  manners  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  In  the  next  place, 
being  aware  that  that  incredible  multitude  of  souls  could  not  possibly  dispense  with  a 
leader  and  king,  they  selected  Pluto  out  of  ancient  tradition,  a  certain  king  probably 
of  Epirus  or  some  other  province,  well  known  to  the  common  people  for  his  severity, 
and  assigned  to  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  shades.  On  him  they  bestowed  all  the 
concomitants  with  which  the  kings  of  their  own  times  were  accustomed  to  be  surrounded, 
a  palace,  servants,  wife,  counsellors,  lictors,  executioners,  porters,  and  the  like.  But 
as  they  had  fbunded  so  dxeadfbl  and  dismal  a  community,  in  order  to  express  all  these 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  hideous  and  horrible  images.  This  is 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  the  other  poets.    That  in  the  re- 
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parts  of  matter  and  the  world,  allotted  to  them,  and  thereby  of 

motest  ages  dogs  irere  chained-  to  the  doon  of  the  rich  and  powerfnl  for  the  porpoee  of 
deterring  the  approach  of  mendicants  and  thieyes,  is  a  fact  which  has  long  ago  beea 
demonstrated  by  learned  men.  The  poets,  .therefore,  considered  it  incumbent  upon 
themselves  to  commit  the  custody  of  hell  in  like  manner  to  a  great  and  savage  dog ; 
which,  to  produce  a  more  powerful  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  thej 
feigned  to  be  triple-headed.  For  as  the  infernal  dominions  were  divided  into  three 
parts,  namely,  Tartarus,  the  Elysian  fields,  and  the  abode  of  souls  not  yet  purged  and 
proved,  and  consequently  the  door  and  entrance  of  this  gloomy  realm  was  threefold, 
it  was  reasonable  that  the  dog  placed  at  the  threshold  of  hell  should  be  endowed  with 
a  threefold  head,  in  order  to  be  able  to  guard  all  the  inlets.  In  Homer's  time  kings 
had  already  departed  from  the  ancient  simplicity,  and  no  longer  adjudicated  on  the 
causes  of  their  subjects,  but  had  delegated  this  office  to  others.  It  was  therefore 
proper  to  exempt  the  king  of  hell  also  from  this  labour.  Hence  they  selected  from 
the  ancient  history  of  their  country  those  men  that  had  formerly  enjoyed  a  high  repu- 
tation for  justice  and  rigour,  and  were  commonly  regarded  as  the  first  examples  of  most 
upright  and  just  judges,  namely,  Rbadamanthus,  Minos,  and  JEacoB,  whom  they 
installed  in  that  awful  tribunal,  and  appointed  as  inquisitors  of  souls.  And  with  respect 
to  these  judges  they  used  the  same  expressions  as  though  they  perfectly  resembled 
those  whom  they  saw  administering  justice  in  their  own  times,  either  as  regards  the 
form  of  trial  or  any  other  characteristic  by  which  a  judge  is  usually  distinguished 
fit>m  the  rest  of  the  people.  As  this  r^on  was  believed  to  be  situi^ed  underneath 
the  earth,  the  road  which  led  to  it  was  necessarily  described  as  rugged,  dark,  dreary, 
and  unknown  to  mortals.  Disembodied  souls,  therefore,  would  probably  have  missed 
their  way,  unless  they  had  been  furnished  with  a  guide  ;  probably  also  some  of  those 
which  were  weighed  down  by  a  'consciousness  of  crime  would  have  chosen  to  wander 
about  on  the  earth  for  ever,  rather  than  descend  into  a  place  which  they  foresaw  was 
about  to  be  most  dreadful  and  fatal  to  themselves.  Even  this  inconvenience  was  pro- 
vided against  by  the  poets ;  for  they  assigned  Mercury  as  the  guide  and  conductor  of 
the  dead,  and  taught  the  people  that  he  not  only  points  out  the  way  to  errant  soub, 
but  compels  the  reluctant  to  enter  it.  The  rest  I  pass  over ;  for  I  have  no  intenti(m 
here  of  explaining  the  fables  of  the  poets,  or  of  trespassbg  upon  the  province  of  the 
philologer.  Yet  it  perhaps  will  be  worth  while,  and  at  the  same  time  not  foreign  to 
our  present  purpose,  to  select  from  a  great  variety  of  matter  certain  points  whidi  in 
mj  opinion  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  discussed,  and  to  examine  and  illustrate 
them  by  the  light  of  reason.  For  although  the  first  authors  and  inventors  of  febles 
obeyed  any  thing  rather  than  reason,  still  I  am  certain  that  their  disciplbe  is  in  a  . 
certain  measure  consistent  and  in  keeping  with  itself,  and  that  nothing  has  beea  handed 
down  by  them  which  is  repugnant  to  its  first  principles. 

Sect.  XV.  I  shall  speak  first  of  all  of  the  spots  and  blotches  with  which  souls  on 
their  departure  from  the  bodies  are  said  by  the  poets  to  be  marked  and  impressed 
owing  to  their  former  habitude  of  crime.  The  thing  and  doctrine  itself  is  already 
understood  ftom  the  passages  of  Plato  and  Plutarch  above  quoted.  But  none  of  the 
ancients,  that  I  know  of,  has  expounded  it  according  to  the  vulgar  and  poetic  sense 
more  aptly  than  Ludan,  whom  it  therefore  will  be  of  advantage  to  hear.  In  his 
Cataplus  or  Tyrannus,  torn.  2.  opp.  p.  438.  &c  he  introduces  three  men  who  are 
placed  before  Rbadamanthus  for  examination  in  the  lower  regions,  Cjmiscus  a  philo- 
sopher, Mydscus  a  cobbler,  and  lastly  a  tyrant  in&mous  for  the  variety  of  his  crimes 
during  life.  The  philosopher  is  first  placed  before  the  judge,  perfectly  naked.  He  is 
considered  by  Rbadamanthus  to  be  pure,  but  nevertheless  has  three  or  four  marks  of 
healed  ulcers.  On  seeing  these  marks  the  judge  asks  how  he  managed  to  efiaoe  the 
imprints  of  crime.  The  philosopher  replies :  IlaXai  irovtip6cCi  iLxat$ti>cia» 
yevdiitvoc  xal^  woXXd  SiA  tovto  iiiiro\i)aaQ  frriyftara,  lireidi^  rdxt^ra  fikooo^itw 
i^p^ifitiv,  car  6\lyov  iirdaa^  rdg  KfiXidag  Ik  Trig  ^vxvc  dirtXovffdfitiv,  •«  Having 
formerly  become  depraved  and  wicked  through  ignorance,  and  by  that  means  marked 
with  many  spots,  as  soon  as  I  began  to  philosophize,  I  gradually  wiped  away  all  stains 
from  the^  souL"  The  ancients  believed,  therefore,  that  Uie  study  of  philosophy  and  the 
love  of  virtue  can  heal  and  remove  the  leprosy  which  the  bodies  of  souls  contract  from 
crimes.  The  cobbler  next  appears  before  the  judge;  but  he  is  perfectly  pure  and  devoid 
oi  spots,  co^opAc  dicoifi&e  jcai  dviviypa^oQ,  because  he  had  led  an  innocent  life.  But 
the  third,  Megapenthes  the  tyrant,  although  he  endeavours  bv  all  means  to  dear 
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beoomiog  particular  animalH ;  it  being  peculiar  to  the  Deity,  or 

himaelf  belore  the  judge,  is  found  to  be  coTered  orer  with  the  fbulett  blotches :  *AXX<I 
Koi,  SBja  the  judge,  p.  442.  dirddv^i  Tt^v  Trop^vpida,  Iva  Kal  rhv  dpi^/idv  IS^fuv 
T&v  VTiyik&TiitV  trawoiit    VKoq    ovroai    ircXi^v^c    cai    can^vpa^oc*    fiaWov    ik 
rvdvcoc  itrrlv  dxb  rwv  vTiyudriav,  "  Put  off  the  purple  robe,  that  we  may  see 
the  nnmber  of  the  spots.     Why  really  this  man  is  all  over  livid  and  spotted,  nay. 
lather  is  black  with  spots.^*    The  criminal  is  consequently  doomed  by  Rhadamanthus 
to  a  new  and  exquisite  punishment.    This  passage  does  not  require  illustration ;  for 
it  clearly  shows  what  opinion  was  entertained  by  the  poets  as  well  as  by  the  people, 
who  derived  their  religion  from  the  poets,  on  souls  being  marked  with  certain  spots  in 
consequence  of  vice.     Hence  Julian  the  emperor,  when  he  wished  to  accommodate 
liis  satire  entitled  **  the  Cssars,"  to  the  vulgar  and  popular  opinions,  judged  it  proper 
to  avail  himself  also  of  this  dogma.     Thus  Tiberius,  whose  life  and  reign  bad  been 
most  base  and  vicious,  as  soon  as  he  appears  in  the  company  of  the  gods,  is  imme- 
diately  perceived  to  be  covered  with  foul  marks:    'Etri(rrpa6ivrof  ik  wpdc  ri)v 
Ko^ilpav  Clt^fioav  i»TiiKal  Kard  rbv  vStTOv  uvpiat,  Kdvrnpic  TivtQ  xai  kivfiara 
Kai  vXtiyai  xaXewai  Kal  fAitiXutirtc  vw^  Tt  dcoXatrtac  Kai  ifuSrtiTOi,  if/cupal  rivtQ 
teal  Xctx^vcc*  olov  lycerav/uvai,  *'  When  he  turned  to  the  cnair  thousands  of  scars 
were  seen  on  his  back,  seams  and  scratches  and  severe  gashes  and  wales,  caused  by 
intemperance  and  cruelty;  scabs  and  blotches  as  though  burnt  into  the  skin."    Juliani 
Csmes,  opp.  p.  309.     What  is  extraordinary  in  this  passage  is  that  Tiberius*  badt 
alone  is  said  to  be  polluted  with  these  marks,  whereas  the  others  have  no  part  of  the 
body  free  from  this  malady.    But  the  imperial  writer  seems  to  me  to  have  intended 
this  as  a  silent  sneer  at  the  hypocrisy  of  Tiberius,  who  is  known  to  have  afiected  the 
peatest  probity  and  decorum  in  his  words  and  outward  appearance,  while  in  his  heart 
he  was  an  utter  stranger  to  all  shame  and  virtue.     Now  if  any  one  should  inquire  the 
reason  why  the  poets  inculcated  that  marks  are  imprinted  on  the  sentient  soul  by  vios 
and  crime  and  cannot  be  obliterated  except  by  an  amendment  of  life,  I  think  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  go  far  out  of  the  way  for  an  answer,  nor  do  I  agree  with  those  who 
suppose  the  fiction  to  have  originated  from  some  dogma  of  philosophy.    For  over  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  lower  regions  they  had  phiccKi  mortals,  Minos,  .£acus, 
and  Rhadamanthus,  who  certainly  were  great,  just,  and  illustrious,  but  still  mortals,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  looking  into  the  interior  recesses  of  souls.     It  was  therefore 
natural  for  them  to  devise  certain  external  marks  by  which  the  judges  might  be  enabled 
to  ascertain  without  accusers  and  witnesses  what  actions  the  soul  had  committed  during 
their  asKxnation  with  the  earthly  bodies.    Now  it  vras  a  very  ancient  custom  with 
moralists  and  wise  men  to  compare  the  vices  of  mankind  to  filth  and  dirt,  and  meta- 
phorically to  designate  sins  or  crimes  as  the  spots  and  stains  of  the  souls  ;  which  figu- 
rative expressions,  as  usually  happens  among  men,  the  generality  of  the  common 
people  of  former  times,  as  at  the  present  day,  understood  and  interpreted  in  the  strict 
and  literal  sense.    Wherefore  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  form  and  usage  of  speech, 
and  agreeably  at  the  same  time  to  the  notions  of  the  vulgar,  to  whose  favour  they  were 
anxious  to  recommend  their  fkbles,  they  feigned  that  the  soul  is  polluted  by  crimes, 
and  that  it  always  retains  the  traces  of  that  contagion,  and  carries  them  down  with  it 
to  the  infernal  tribunal.    If  they  had  referred  this  inquisition  on  Uie  life  and  morals  of 
men  to  God  himself,  ftam  whom  nothing  is  hidden  and  concealed,  they  would  have 
been  able  to  dispense  with  this  ingenuity,  and  to  give  a  more  plain  and  easy  solution  of 
the  whole  matter. 

Sect.  XYI.  From  this  most  ancient  doctrine  of  marks  being  impressed  upon  the 
body  by  the  -vices,  flowed,  in  my  opinion,  the  various  lustrations  and  puigations  of  the 
andents,  especially  those  practised  in  the  Mysteries,  as  also  the  Taurobolia  and  other 
■acrifices  of  that  kind,  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  avail  for  the  purification 
of  men  and  the  total  expiation  of  crime :  which  customs  first  took  their  rise  in  Greece, 
and  were  afterwards  transferred  also  to  the  Latins.  Ovid,  Fastorum,  lib.  2.  yer.  35.  p. 
76.  torn.  3.  opp. 

Omne  ne&s,  omnemque  mali  purgamina  oaunam 

Credebant  nostri  tollere  posse  seaee. 
Grecia  principium  moris  init :  iUa  nooentet 

Impia  lustiatos  ponere  £M3ta  putat 
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that  incorporeal  subatance,  which  is  infinite,  to  quicken  and 
actuate  all  things. 

I  am  duly  grateful  to  those  learned  men  who  ip  erudite  works  hare  investigated  and 
thrown  light  upon  the  Grecian  mysteries,  lustrations,  and  other  ancient  superstitions  of 
the  kind,  but  still  they  seem  to  me  to  have  explained  the  rites  themselves  more  than 
their  origin  and  causes.     It  is  evident  thiit  those  who  first  held  it  to  be  possible  for 
men  to  be  puritied  by  sacred  waters,  blood,  and  the  like,  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
Mysteries,  believed  that  the  souls  derived  some  advantage  and  benefit  from  these 
ceremonies.     For  the  body,  which  they  supposed  to  be  about  to  perish,  was  not  an 
object  of  th»r  solicitude.    But  they  believed  that  guilt,  and  the  punishment  due  to 
crimes,  were  to  be  expiated  by  the  offering  of  victims  and  sacrifices :  what  benefit  then 
could  souls  expect  to  derive  from  lustrations  ?    For  my  own  part  I  feel  convinced  that 
sacred  waters,  and  other  kinds  of  purgations,  were  supposed  in  the  earliest  ages  to  be 
efficacious  for  cleansing  the  soul  from  the  filth  and  impurity  contracted  by  the  perpe- 
tration of  crimes.    As  the  philosophers  of  a  later  peri(Kl,  as  fre  have  just  shown  from 
Lucian,  boasted  that  the  wounds  and  ulcers  of  souls  were  healed  by  their  precepts  and 
dogmas;  so,  in  the  mysteries  of  old,  crafty  and  designing  priests  professed  the  art  of 
efiUcing  the  marks  left  imprinted  on  the  soul  in  conseqtience  of  crimes  and  ousdeeds, 
so  that  they  should  not  be  visible  to  the  infernal  judges;  alleging  that  water  con- 
secrated by  due  formalities  and  other  similar  absurdities  possess  such  great  virtue  and 
efficacy,  that  they  penetrate  through  the  body  to  the  sensual  soul,  and  thorougblj 
pui^  it  of  all  traces  of  vice.    As  we  are  too  fu  removed  firom  the  times  in  which  these 
rites  were  instituted,  and  the  writers  from  whom  at  this  day  we  derive  our  knowledge 
of  andent  matters  are  not  always  sufficiently  plain  and  perspicuous,  it  is  impossible  to 
prove  this  by  direct  and  express  testimonies  :  but  I  consider  the  thing  here  speaks  for 
Itself,  nor  are  we  altogether  without  evidence  fh>m  which  it  may  be  safely  inferred.     In 
the  first  place,  the  priests  of  the  Mysteries,  as  we  are  told  by  grave  authors,  aflirmed 
that  those  who  were  not  duly  initiated  and  purified  would  Uve  in  hell  in  mud  and 
mire,  while  the  initiated,  after  departing  from  the  bodies,  would  at  once  be  transferred 
to  the  mansions  of  the  blessed.     Plato  in  his  Phasdo,  p.  380 :  Kai  Ktviwt^ovm,  mal 
ol  rdc  rcXcrdc  4/i(v  ovrot  KarairrrioavTiQ,  oi  favKol  TtvtQ  clyoi,  (iXXd  rf  6yTt 
irdXai  alvlrriff^ai,  8ri  8c  ^v  dfivtiroc  Kai  driXtaroc  t^C  4^ov  <i^/cfrai,  ivPooP6p^ 
KthiTai*  6  Sk  KtKaBapfUvo^  re  kqa  rtrtXurfiivoc  iKtiat  dfueSfuvoQ  fiiTd  ^t&v  oocyst, 
**  Wherefore  those  who  instituted  the  Mysteries  seem  to  be  no  contemptible  men,  but 
in  reality  to  have  darkly  admonished  us  of  old  that  whoever  passes  into  the  infernal 
regions  uninitiated  and  unexpiated,  will  lie  wallowing  in  mud  :  but  that  he  who  arrives 
thither  purified  and  initiated  will  dwell  with  the  gods.^    A  kindred  passage  occurs  in 
lib.  2.  De  Republics,  p.  424.    Aristides,  in  the  oration  called  Eleuainian,  in  which  he 
deplores  the  burning  of  the  temple  of  Ceres,'tom.  1.  opp.  ed.  Sam.  Jamb.  p.  259.  says 
as  follows :  *A\Xd  filv  rSrt  icipioc  rrj^  wavtiyifptufc  odx  hvov  ^  wa^Vifa  tif^fUa 
oi)^  a\  rCiv  Ik  tov  wpoHpov  xp^vov  dvaKoXtutv  X{f<ruc  Ktd  dtraXXoYoL  dXXd  gal  t6 
vtpi  Trie  riXivrtie  rifiove  ?%**•'„  ^<^C  IX^ri^oc  ^C  Afiiivov  Sid^ovrae  foi  oifKiv  mcdrf 
Tt  Kol  fiopftdput  KiivofUvovQt  a  ^^  To^g  dfivrfrovQ  dvofiivti,  **  Nevertheless  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  assembly  consists  not  merely  in  present  tranquillity  of  mind  or  in  being 
released  and  freed  from  former  troubles,  but  in  our  having  better  hopes  in  regard  to 
death,  as  being  about  to  live  more  happily,  and  not  to  lie  m  darkness  and  mire,  a  fete 
which  awaits  the  uninitiated."     In  Diog.'  Laertius  the  Athenians  exhort  Diogenes  to 
get  himself  initiated  into  the  Mysteries  for  the  sake  of  th'e  advantages  accruing  from 
thence  to  souls  after  this  life,  lib.  6.  segm.  89.  p.  334.  335.    The  philosopher  replies : 
FAoIov  f  /  *  Ay  ttnXaog  fikv  Kai  'EirafiitvwvSae  iv  Ttf  fioppdotfi  itd^ovirip,  dTtXtlg  ii 
rtvfc  fitfttnifikvoi  iv  tcSLq  ficucdpiav  vijooiQ  laovrait  **  It  is  ridiculous  if  Agesilaus  and 
Epaminondas  are  to  live  in  mud,  and  vile  and  worthless  persons,  that  have  been 
initiated,  are  to  reside  in  the  isles  of  the  blessed."    Add  a  quotation  fh)m  Plutarch  in 
.£gid.  Menagius'  notes  on  this  passage,  p.  240.  and  what  is  rehited  by  the  same  Laer- 
tius  respecting  Antisthenes,  lib.  6.  segm.  4.  p.  319.    I  will  never  believe  that  the 
priesto  who  terrified  the  vulgar  by  this  phraseology,  meant  that  the  souls  of  those  who 
were  not  duly  initiated  and  purified  would  live  in  hell  in  mud  and  filth.    For  apart 
from  this  not  being  a  very  severe  punishment,  the  opinion  is  altogether  at  variance  with 
the  andent  doctrine  of  departed  souls,  nor  has  any  thing  of  the  kind  been  pot  forth  by 
the  poets,  who  have  given  an  elaborate  description  of  the  infbmal  regions.     I  therefem 
take  it  to  be  a  figurative  mode  of  speech,  such  as  was  generally  made  use  of  by  this 
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But  it  would  be  no  impertinent  digresBion  here  (as  to  the 

ciaM  of  paiBoni,  which  wm  meant  to  imply  that  man  not  purified  by  oomacrated 
watefs  and  other  ceremonies  will  carrr  with  them  the  impuritiee  oontracted  through 
▼ice  and  crime  into  the  lower  world,  and  will  there  hare  to  endure  a  fu  more  painftil 
purgation  than  they  were  willing  to  nndeigo  in  the  Myatenee,  till  thef  hare  been 
thorou^ly  divested  of  all  marks  and  stains.  Socrates  certainly  had  some  notion  of 
this  kind  in  Plato^  Phaedo,  where  he  expounds  this  sajring  of  the  priests  who  presided 
over  the  Mysteries  philosophically,  and  in  reference  to  the  neoesnty  of  purifying  the 
mind.  That  is  to  say,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  andents,  a  man  contaminated 
with  vice  stands  in  need  of  purgation  ;.and  therefore  it  is  neoesnry  for  him  to  undeigo 
H  dther  here  or  after  he  has  quitted  the  body.  The  earliest  philosophersi  as  we  have 
already  seen,  asserted  that  the  soul  is  not  purified  till  after  death  :  but  subsequently 
those  who  had  the  charge  of  the  religions,  or  rather  superstitious,  who  in  former  times, 
as  at  the  present  day,  turned  the  fear  and  levity  of  the  people  to  their  own  profit, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  multitude  that  they  knew  of  a  method  by  which,  if  so 
disposed,  they  might  escape  that  severe  purgation  in  the  lower  world.  And  I  regret  to 
perceive,  on  reading  the  ancient  Christian  writers,  that  not  a  small  pmtion  of  this 
absurd  opinion  found  its  way  into  the  Christian  community.  What  I  have  stated  is 
greatly  confirmed  by  the  examples  of  the  junior  Platonists,  Apollonius,  Produs,  Jam- 
blichus,  and  others,  who  are  said  to  have  travelled  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  world 
and  to  have  sufiered  themselves  to  be  initiated  into  all  the  Mysteries,  in  order  to  give 
the  soul  greater  freedom  and  aptitude  for  contemplation,  and  to  purge  it  from  all 
mortal  contagion.  In  doing  which  they  doubtless  imitated  the  ancient  discipline  to 
which  this  sect  was  altogether  devoted.  For  although  they  explained  the  meaning  of 
this  lustration  and  purgation  practised  in  the  Mystenes  somewhat  difierently  from  the 
popular  opinion  and  the  traditions  of  the  priests  themselves,  still  this  custom  of  theirs 
proves  the  antiquity  and  universal  prevalence  of  the  opinion,  that  mysteries  and  sacred 
purgations  are  beneficial  to  the  soul,  and  divest  it  of  all  impure  admixture,  so  that  it 
departs  pure  and  unsullied  into  the  lower  worid.  And  what  after  all  is  that  which 
ancient  writers  so  oflen  speak  of,  that  a  man  expiated  by  taurobolium,  lustration,  or 
the  mystic  rites,  i$  bom  agom  ?  Apuleius,  Metamorphos.  lib.  1 1 .  p.  267.  says  of  the 
benefit  of  the  Mysteries,  into  which  he  had  himself  been  initiated :  **  Since  when  the 
mortal  course  is  finished,  and  they  are  now  placed  on  the  very  threshold  of  closing  life, 
God  is  wont  to  select  those  to  whom  the  g^eat  secrets  of  religion  may  ssfoly  be  oon- 
fidedy  and  by  his  providence  to  place  them,  bam  again  in  a  certain  manner,  in  a  new 
career.**  Those  who  had  made  the  sacrifice  of  the  taurobolium,  and  had  imbibed  the 
blood  of  the  slain  bull,  through  the  whole  of  the  body  as  it  were,  proclaimed  that  they 
were  **  bom  again  for  ever,**  or  at  least  *'  for  twenty  years,"  as  is  shown  by  inscriptions  and 
oUier  passages  coUecied  by  Ant.  Van  Dalen,  in  his  Dissert  ad  Antiquitates  et  Mar- 
mora, Diss.  1.  p.  42.  &C.  p.  128.  &c.  But  in  performing  these  rites  they  neither  felt 
nor  supposed  that  new  strength  was  added  to  the  body :  consequently  th^  must 
necessarily  have  believed  that  the  ,whole  benefit  pertained  to  the  mind,  and  wat  the 
marks  impressed  upon  it  by  vice  were  washed  away  bv  the  blood  of  the  sacred  victim 
difibsed  through  the  entire  body.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  ancient  opinion 
iras  somewhat  obscurely  propounded,  and  as  it  were  interpolated  by  later  writers.  The 
same  happened  to  almost  all  the  dogmas  and  opinions  of  antiquity  :  which  no  sooner 
fell  into  the  hands  of  philosophers,  than  they  were  remodelled  and  refined  with  such 
exquisite  ingenuity  as  to  lose  much  of  their  primitive  form.  If  those  who  even  at  this 
day  believe  that  a  painful  puigation  awaits  souls  after  death,  possess  one  particle  of 
sense  or  acquaintance  with  thmgs,  I  foncy,  when  they  read  these  remarks,  they  will 
entertain  less  magnificent  notions  of  the  first  origm  of  this  doctrine. 

Sect.  XVII.  The  poets  assigned  Mercury  as  the  guide  to  souls  in  their  progress  to 
the  lower  world  ;  Uie  same  that  they  supposed  to  be  the  messenger  of  the  gods  and  the 
guardian  and  protector  of  the  public  ways.  Now,  learned  antiquarians  are  wont  to 
inquire  very  seriously  what  it  was  that  led  the  ancients  to  invest  Mercury  with  this 
twofold  office,  and  ihe  generality  of  them  assign  exceedingly  abstruse,  recondite,  and 
ingenious  reasons  for  this,  borrowed -for  the  most  part  from  the  junior  grammarians  and 
pMlosophen,  who  sought  to  divest  the  ancient  fobles  of  their  deformity,  and  to  reduce 
them  to  some  rational  standard.  Those  which  have  been  suggested  by  learned  men,  to 
account  for  the  care  and  custody  of  highways  having  been  formerly  entrusted  to  Mer- 
cury, have  been  carefully  collected  by  the  erudite  Everard  Otto  in  an  excellent  work 
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main  scope  of  our  preeent  undertaldiig)  shonld  we  briefly  com- 

De  Tutdft  Viamm  PuUieamm,  par.  1.  cip.  9.  p.  158.  &c  To  godCbm  fhe  truth, 
most  of  them  leein  to  me  to  exhibit  more  subtletjr  and  acumen  than  aoundneM  and 
oonaittency.  But  those  whidi  have  been  put  forth  to  prove  that  the  troubleaome  office 
of  conducting  souls  to  the  infernal  regions  was  properly  assigned  to  Mercury,  are  still 
more  £ur-fetdied.  Pbomutus,  De  Natura  Deorum,  cap.  16.  p.  166.  in  Thorn.  Gale's 
Scriptor.  My  tholog.  fimded  that  Mercury  is  called  ^vx^iro/iiroc,  **  conductor  of  souls,** 
because  he  **  soothes  the  souli  of  men  "  by  his  eloquence,  of  which  he  supposes  him  to 
be  the  image  and  emblem.  Very  subtle  certainly,  if  true :  but  he  is  fiir  surpassed  in 
faidustry  and  sagacity  by  others,  not  only  of  the  sect  of  junior  Platonists,  but  also  of 
later  writers,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  upon  what  grounds  I  know  not,  that  the 
hblet  of  the  poets  are  replete  with  recondite  wisdom.  Pet  Dan.  Huet,  in  his  Demon- 
stratio  Evangel  prop.  4.  cap.  4.  sect  2.  p.  161.  who  supposes  M^cury  to  be  the  divine 
Moses,  thinks  he  was  called  the  ambassador  of  the  shades,  because  Moses  by  his  own 
authority  caused  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  to  descend  into  hell.  The  intelligent,  I 
doubt  not,  will  smile  at  this  notable  interpretation  of  a  poetic  fiction :  but  they  will 
scarcely  repress  their  indignation  when  they  hear  that  one  Peter  a  Sam  has  lately 
started  forth,  and  in  a  specific  Dissert,  in  the  Biblioth.  Bremensis.  torn.  5.  par.  2.  p. 
205.  has  dared  to  compare  our  blessed  Saviour  to  Mercury,  and  to  advance  this  as  one 
of  the  principal  arguments  by  which  he  attempts  to  bear  out  the  comparison,  sect  33.  p. 
213,  that  Mercury  is  said  by  the  poets  to  discharge  the  twofold  function  of  dismissing 
souls  to  Tartarus  and  evoking  them  fh>m  thence.  In  these  and  other  conjectures  I 
commend  the  ingenuity  of  learned  men :  but  I  have  for  a  long  time  been  exceedingly 
careful  not  to  follow  in  their  footsteps :  in  which  determination  I  aln  not  a  little  con- 
firmed by  their  admirable  discord,  which  I  hold  to  be  a  sure  sign  of  an  utter  lack  of  solid 
arguments.  I  know  not  what  unfortunate  fiitality  has  led  men  of  the  highest  eminence 
for  talent  and  erudition  to  suppose  that  any  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  later  grano- 
marians  and  philosophers,  Stoics  as  well  as  Platonists,  who  have  referred  the  fiibles  of 
the  ancients  to  philosophical  and  moral  thuigs :  for  they  must  have  known  that  these 
men  build  upon  no  certain  foundation,  and  were  despised  and  laughed  at  by  the  wise 
of  old,  and  especially  by  the  first  founders  of  Christianity.  For  my  own  part,  on 
attentively  reading  the  fiibles  of  the  ancient  poets,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  origin  of 
most  of  their  figments  may  be  easily  and  conveniently  derived  and  explained  from  Uie  so 
called  mythology  itself^  in  conjunction  with  ancient  history.  But  such  is  the  constitution 
of  human  minds,  that  they  despise  the  plain  and  open  path,  and  follow  the  secret  and 
rugged,  in  which  they  expect  to  acquire  more  fkme  and  glory.  To  me  Mercury  presento 
Tory  little  difllculty  either  as  guardian  and  god  of  highways  or  as  guide  and  herald  of  souIsl 
The  ancient  poets  represented  the  gods  as  men,  and  subject  to  the  same  afiections  and 
infirmities  as  ourselves :  they  regarded  the  assembly  of  the  gods  no  otherwise  than  as  a 
senate  deliberating  and  legislating  upon  the  a&irs  of  the  human  race.  Hence  as  every 
council  presiding  over  a  state  or  community  had  its  messenger  who  carried  the  laws 
and  mandates  of  the  magistrates  to  the  citizens  and  communicated  to  them  all  their 
transactions,  so  they  were  obliged  to  assign  a  similar  messenger  to  the  council  of  the 
immortal  gods.  This  they  declared  to  be  Mercury  the  son  of  Maia.  Beyond  all  con- 
troversy a  man  of  that  name  had  lived  in  ancient  Greece,  and  had  acquired  for  himself 
a  high  reputation  by  swiftness  of  foot,  eloquence,  and  other  virtues  or  vices;  and  I 
have  scarcely  a  doubt,  that  he  held  the  office  of  public  runner  and  messenger  to 
Jupiter,  an  ancient  king  of  Thessaly.  The  poets  therefore,  who  mixed  up  the  afiyra 
of  the  gods  with  those  of  the  ancient  heroes,  could  select  no  one  out  of  ancient  histoiy 
more  qualified  to  discharge  the  embassies  of  the  gods.  But  he  who  wishes  to  perform 
the  fkmctions  of  messenger,  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all  the  roads  and  avenuea 
in  that  country  which  he  is  often  compelled  to  traverse.  The  legate  of  the  gods  there- 
fore oould  not  possibly  dispense  with  this  knowledge.  And  as  the  empire  of  the 
immortals  is  bounded  by  the  same  limits  as  the  course  of  the  sun,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  individual  whom  they  supposed  to  be  despatched  by  the  godB  to  the  people  and 
nations  of  the  whole  world,  should  be  represented  as  acquainted  with  all  the  roads  and 
paths  in  the  universe.  You  now,  if  I  am  not  altogether  mistaken,  have  the  reason  and 
cause  why  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Latins  committed  the  care  and  guardianship  of  the 
public  roads  to  Mercury.  For  to  whom,  I  ask,  could  this  office  be  entrusted  more 
properly  than  to  him  whose  business  it  was  to  know  all  roads,  to  undertake  long  and 
distant  journeys  at  the  behest  of  the  celestial  senate,  and  to  be  almost  oontinually 
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pare  the  forementioned  doctrine  and  cabala  of  the  ancient 

wandering  orer  the  surfiu^e  of  the .  globe  ?  Neither  ihoulcl  I  look  for  any  greater 
mjwterj  m  the  hci  that  the  ancients  usually  assign  Mercuiy  as  the  guide  to  souls  in 
their  transit  to  the  shades.  The  descent  of  Arernus  was  difficult  and  the  road  to  the 
infernal  regions  unknown,  rugged,  and  trackless.  Ennius  in  Cicero's  Tuseul  Quast. 
lib.  L  cap.  16.  torn.  8.  opp.  p.  2584. 

Adsum  atque  advenio  Aoheronte  tix  ria  alts  atque  ardua 
Per  speluncas  sazis  struotas  asperis,  peodentibus 
Maximis :  uhi  rigida  constat  crasaa  caligo  inferum. 

It  was  unworthy  the  clemency  of  the  poets  to  suffer  miserable  souls  to  enter  upon  so 
dark,  precipitous,  and  dangerous  a  road,  without  a  guide.  And  whom  could  they  sup- 
ply in  preference  to  Mercury  ?  He  not  only,  as  is  expressly  recorded  by  Apollodorus, 
Biblioth.  lib.  3.  cap.  10.  sect.  2.  p.  196.  was  the  messenger  of  Jupiter,  but  also  of  the 
^fot  vtrox^^vuH,  **  the  subterranean  and  infernal  gods."  [See  Ovid's  Fast  lib.  5.  ver. 
665.  666.]  It  behoved  him  therefore,  aboTe  all  others,  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  road  leading  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  regions,  and  the  most  convenient  paths 
to  be  followed  in  the  journey  to  the  dominion  of  Pluto.  I  had  intended  to  add 
something  more  and  to  state  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  on  certain  points  pertaining  to 
the  infernal  regions :  but  I  perceive  I  have  already  digressed  too  for  from  my  proposed 
object,  and  haye  almost  lost  sight  of  the  junior  Pla^nic  school  which  first  suggested 
these  remarks.     I  return  ther^ore  to  the  Platonists. 

Sect.  XVIII.  Those  who  read  what  we  have  brought  hitherto  forward  from  the 
records  of  antiquity,  will  I  think  perceive  that  learned  men  are  mistaken  in  supposing 
this  dogma  respecting  the  body  or  vehioie  of  departing  souls  to  be  the  invention  of  the 
Platonists,  and  devised  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  maintaining  and 
defending  other  doctrines  to  which  they  were  devoted.  The  opmion,  or  if  you  wUl  the 
superstition,  that  there  is  in  man  besides  the  rational  and  ethereal  soul  a  certain  cor- 
poreal spirit,  which  in  the  case  of  most  persons  is  utterly  incapable  of  being  discon- 
nected from  the  soul  after  death,  and  is  proof  against  every  thing  except  certain 
punishments  in  hell,  belongs  to  times  of  the  remotest  antiquity.  This  opinion  the 
Platonists,  who  were  fond  of  appearing  as  the  guardians  and  preservers  of  the  earliest 
philosophy,  and  who  to  a  certain  extent  adopted  all  the  popular  superstitions,  in  some 
respects  remodelled  and  refined,  and  according  to  their  wont  accommodated  to  the 
other  precepts  of  their  discipline.  And  yet  they  did  not  all  enter  upon  this  task  in 
the  same  way :  whence  arose  the  variety  of  opinions  formerly  prevailing  among  them 
on  the  body  of  souls,  the  principal  of  which  are  enumerated  by  Proclus,  Comm.  in 
Timsom,  Platonis,  lib.  5.  p.  311.  320.  And  even  this  dissension,  if  there  were 
nothing  else,  would  lead  me  to  the  conviction  that  the  Platonists  did  not  arrive  at  this 
dogma  by  reasoning  and  reflection,  but  having  received  it  from  others,  endeavoured 
eadi  according  to  hu  notion,  to  make  it  accord  and  harmonize  with  their  own  theories. 
Plato,  as  is  evenr  where  apparent  from  his  works,  had  already  attempted  something  of 
the  kind:  but  had  accomplished  nothing.  Here  therefore  this  junior  school  found 
something  to  do.  But  to  remove  all  doubt  that  might  possibly  arise  on  the  matter,  I 
shall  now  prove  this  more  clearly  and  specifically.  The  Platonists,  then,  held  what 
was  handed  down  frx)m  the  ancients  to  be  generally  recognised  and  indisputable,  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  a  particle  of  the  celestial  ether,  but  at  the  same  time  has  in  con- 
nection with  it  a  shade,  resembling  the  human  body,  with  which  it  descends  to  the 
lower  world  after  death,  and  lastly  £at  unless  purified  by  suitable  remedies  in  this  life 
it  has  to  undergo  piuification  after  death :  but  these  dogmas  were  variously  modified 
by  them  and  interpreted  in  accordance  with  their  own  precepts.  The  ancients  had 
originally  taught,  as  we  have  seen  before,  that  the  soul  is  a  portion  of  the  highest 
heaven  or  ether,  or  a  most  subtle  and  pure  fire.  But  the  Platonists  declared  the  soul 
to  be  more  noble  and  excellent  than  all  matter,  and  to  be  a  part  and  member  of  that 
WOTld  which  they  called  votirbc,  or  **  intelb'gible,*'  in  which  there  is  no  place  for  con- 
cretion, or  rather  of  God  himsel£  Consult,  as  one  example  for  all,  Plotinus  in  his 
book  De  Essentia  Anims,  Ennead  4.  lib.  I.  p.  360.  361.  In  combining  this  opinion 
therefore  with  the  ancient  doctrine  they  asserted  that  the  soul  immediately  on  its 
issuing  forth  from  the  intelligible  world  was  invested  by  God  in  heaven  with  a  celestial 
and  immortal  body,  which  afterwards  was  utterly  incapable  of  being  separated  from  it : 
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Incorporealists  (the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists)  with  that  of 

which  body  this  school,  as  Boetius  for  instince,  calls  the  oharioi  of  the  soal.  Bt  this 
means  thejr  kept  true  to  their  own  principles  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  rererenoe 
ther  entertained  for  antiquity.  For  if  this  dogma  be  adopted  it  will  be  possible  to  call 
the'sonl  fiie  and  ethereal  eerue,  on  account  of  the  immortal  body  which  God  has 
associated  with  it :  and  yet  to  assert  notwithstanding,  that  it  is  better  and  more 
excellent  than  all  body.  Plotinus  in  his  first  book,  De  Dubiis  Anims,  Ennead  4. 
lib.  8.  cap.  15.  p.  388.  says:  'lafft  H  Uinr^avtu  rov  vofirov,  tic  olgavbv  ftkv  irf>d- 
ToVf  Kol  o6fia  Uti  wpoeXo^Sovaat,  ^i*  airrov  ijdii  x^povin  koI  lirl  rd  ystadivrepa 
(TMffiaTa,  tic  5(r&v  av  tie  fi^coc  licrad&ai,  **  The  souls  dedining  from  the  intelli^ble 
world  proceed  first  into  heaven,  and  there  receiving  a  body,  now  pass  through  it  into 
the  more  earthy  bodies,  to  whatever  length  they  extend."*  Of  this  celestial  body  of  the 
soul  all  the  Platonists  speak  in  most  magnificent  terms.  This,  say  they,  is  placed  ont 
of  yivtnc,  or  **  generation,"  and  yet  accompanies  souls  descending  to  ^oration :  this 
is  pure,  splendid,  and  devoid  of  all  dross  and  concretion  :  this  in  short  is  connected 
with  the  soul  by  an  eternal  and  indissoluble  bond,  and  is  wholly  incapable  of  extinction. 
For  according  to  their  opinion,  heaven  itself  from  which,  in  concurrence  with  the 
above-mentioned]  most  ancient  ra^es>  they  supposed  this  body  to  be  derived,  is  also 
body,  not  indeed  concrete  and  divisible,  but  most  pure  and  simple :  whi<^  opinion, 
besides  Jamblichus,  whose  passage  1  have  already  quoted,  and  others,  Plotinus  that 
prince  of  the  Platonic  school  endeavours  to  confirm  by  many  subtle  aigumenta,  in  bis 
book  De  Ccelo,  Ennead.  2.  lib.  1.  p.  96.  &c.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  some  individuals 
of  this  class  express  themselves  as  though  they  supposed  the  nature  of  Uie  soul  itself  to 
consist  of  celestial  matter  or  to  be  nothing  more  than  pure  and  unmixed  fire.  Por-. 
phyry  in  his  Sententias  ad  Intelligibilla  Ducentes,  sect.  32.  p.  233.  "Orav  ik  fuXtr^^t 
a^ffravdcu  ^v<reu»c.  aifyij  Kfl^d  yivcrm,  dtrieioc  i^al  dvi^tKoc,  '*  But  when  it  f  the  soul) 
endeavours  to  withdraw  from  its  nature,  it  becomes  a  dry  splendour,  without  uiadow  or 
cloud."  And  probably  there  were  some  in  this  sect  who  were  unable  to  reach  so  &r 
by  contemplation  as  to  comprehend  the  real  opinion  of  their  masters  and  therefore 
adopted  the  ancient  doctrine  respecting  the  nature  of  the  soul.  But  whoever  atten- 
tively studies  their  principal  leaders  will  readily  perceive  that  in  other  passages  they 
most  clearly  separate  the  soul  itself  from  its  ethereal  body,  and  therefore  that  those 
who  give  any  other  interpretation  to  their  opinion  are  manifestly  in  error.  Some  of 
them  also  occasionally  assert  that  the  soul  is  altogether  destitute  of  all  body :  but  thej 
by  no  means  difier  from  the  rest  in  the  matter  itself,  but  only  in  the  meaning  of  the 
word  <r&fia,  or  *'  body."  For  they  take  the  word  in  its  stricter  sense  and  merely  of 
those  things  which  consist  of  grosser  matter :  but  from  this  grosser  matter  they  except 
ether,  which  they  consider  too  noble  to  be  called  vwfio,  or  **  body ;"  agreeably  to 
which  opinion  they  can  pronounce  the  soul  to  be  destitute  of  all  body.  Nevertheless 
there  is  some  dissension  among  the  Platonists  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  celestial 
body.  For  some  suppose  it  to  be  associated  with  the  soul  by  Gk>d  himself  Of  this 
opinion  was  Boetius,  who  is  wdl-known  to  have  been  a  Platonist :  in  lib.  3.  De  Con- 
solat.  Philosoph.  p.  69.  he  thus  addresses  Qod : 

Tu  caussis  aniroas  paribus,  vitasque  minores 
Provehis  et  levibtts  sublimtis  curribm  aptans 
In  codum,  terramque  seris. 

But  others  assert  that  the  soul  of  itself  assumes  this  body :  among  whom  rank  Plo- 
tinus, in  some  passages,  Porph^,  Sententie,  p.  233.  Theophrastus  in  ^neas  Gascua, 
in  the  Dialogue  De  Resurrectione,  p.  64.  and  others,  whose  names  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate.  But  this  disagreement  does  not  touch  the  main  point  of  the  question,  nor 
has  ever  given  rise  to  much  contention  and  controversy. 

Sect.  XIX.  These  philosophers  have  much  mora  frequent  bickerings  with  each  other 
on  the  subject  of  the  other  body  or  vestment  of  the  soul.  They  tdl  agree  with  the 
ancients  that  a  certain  other  body  besides  the  celestial  and  euiereal  adheres  to  the 
rational  soul,  representing  the  human  foni>  and  figure :  and  this  body  they  not  only 
desknate  by  the  Homeric  name  cf^wXov,  but  alio  Uke  the  poets  declare  it  to  be  a 
shade  and  similar  to  wind  and  vapour.  The  arguments  aboTO  quoted  firom  Philoponus, 
by  which  they  substantiate  this  opinion,  plainly  show  that  reason  did  not  compel 
them  to  adopt  it,  but  rather  superstition  and  an  immoderate  Teneration  for  antiquity. 
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ChiiBtiamtj ;  and  consider  the  agreement  or  disagreement  that 

Heoce  as  toon  as  they  are  reqaired  to  give  a  clearer  exposition  of  their  ideas  upon  the 
nature  ^4  this  bodj,  they  generally  fly  off  into  as  many  opinions  as  they  can  nomber 
writers  of  any  name  and  dignity  among  them.  In  the  first  place  when*  it  is  asked, 
what  is  the  canse  and  origin  of  this  body  and  who  unites  it  with  the  soul,  they  answer 
with  one  ▼oice  that  the  soul  itself  assumes  and  adopts  it  For  it  is  one  of  the  leading 
precepts  of  this  philosophy  that  the  soul  is  endowed  with  the  fiiculty  of  acquiring  for 
Itself  a  body  out  of  eyery  region  that  it  passes  through,  out  of  air,  fire,  ether,  earth. 
Theophrastus  the  Platonist,  in  i£neas  Gfazaeus  in  the  Dialogue  entitled  Theophrnstus, 
p.  64.  thus  writes :  ToioifTiav  koX  roiroirmv  rf  rf/vx^  vwudrtifv  iftiriirXarat,  fi  how 
leal  oliav  xwp{«^v  ircLpipx^f^'^^*  *'  ^^^  b^^^  i*  invested  witn  such  and  so  many  bodies,  as 
are  the  places  it  trayerses."  To  him  add  Porphyry,  Sententin  ad  Int  Ducent,  sect. 
32.  p.  283.  who  explains  this  dogma  more  copiously,  Plotinus,  Prodns,  and  all  whose 
writmgv  hsTe  come  down  to  us  :  "Oc  yik^%  says  Porphyry,  hv  iurk^tf,  ivp/ffccc  <rAfia, 
rdZti  Kal  ToiQ  olKiitHc  iuttpuTfAivov,  **  For  as  the  soul  is  disposed  and  situated,  so  it 
finds  a  body  suitable  to  its  order  and  properties."  This  dogma,  the  force  of  whidi  was 
not  comprehended  even  by  the  PlatonlstB  themseWes,  as  is  manifest  from  the  Tarious 
explications  of  it  which  they  erery  where  put  forth,  is  abstruse  and  difficult  to 
be  understood :  but  necessity  compelled  them  to  devise  something  of  the  kind. 
For  they  neither  could  attribute  the  fabrication  of  this  body  to  Qod,  whom  they  pro- 
claimed to  be  most  friendly  to  souls,  and  to  be  himself  the  best,  nor  to  matter,  of 
which  this  body  consisted :  wherefore  nothing  was  left  for  them  but  to  say,  that  the  soul 
itself  was  its  makw,  although  they  could  by  no  means  explain  the  manner  in  which  it 
performed  this  work.  So  for  they  are  concordant :  but  proceed  with  your  inquiries, 
and  ask  them  for  something  more  plain  and  explicit  respecting  the  matter,  form,  and 
other  things  pertaining  to  this  body,  and  you  will  no  longer  find  any  agreement  or 
tmanimity  among  th^.  For  although  this  school  in  former  times  professed  the 
greatest  concord,  and  did  not  descend  to  public  controrersies  and  graver  strifo,  still  no 
sect  of  philosophers  that  I  know  of  has  been  divided  into  so  many  discordant  opinions 
and  sentiments  as  these  Platonists.  Nor  is  this  greatly  to  be  wondered  at :  for  they 
followed  the  imagination  rather  than  reason  as  their  guide  in  philosophizing,  and  those 
who  do  so  cannot  avoid  being  split  up  into  various  opinions.  The  cMef  of  these 
opinions  I  shall  forthwith  proc^  to  enumerate :  merely  premising  beforehand  that 
this  secondary  body  of  the  soul  is  not  designated  by  all  of  them  by  the  same  name.  Most 
of  them  call  it  tiSwXoVf  a  name  which  we  have  already  shown  to  be  most  ancient : 
others,  however,  among  whom  are  Porphyry  and  Hierocles,  call  it  ^v<nc,  others 
irvevfici,  others  ^vx^  wtv/MTiKi^,  as  Synesius,  in  his  book,  De  Insomniis,  p.  137. 
And  fitNn  these  names  arose  various  forms  of  expression  fomiliar  to  the  Platonists,  in 
the  exposition  of  which  any  one  will  easily  foil  into  error,  unless  he  be  acquainted 
with  the  names. 

Sect.  XX.  The  space  firom  heaven,  in  which  the  Platonists  tell  us  the  soul  first 
receives  its  immortal  body,  to  this  earth  of  ours,  in  which  it  is  united  to  the  earthly 
bodies,  is  immense,  and  dis^buted  into  various  kmds  of  provinces  and  regions,  according 
to  the  variety  of  bodies  with  which  this  interval  is  filled.  Consult  among  others, 
Synesius,  De  Insonmiis,  p.  141.  While  the  soul  traverses  these  regions  in  its  descent 
to  the  earth  to  yivtin^,  as  they  say,  it  cannot  help  adoptbg  a  body  fnm  them.  When 
it  passes  through  the  region  of  the  sun,  it  assumes  a  body  similar  to  the  sun;  when 
through  the  province  of  the  moon,  one  kindred  to  the  moon;  and  when  it  departs  hence 
into  the  free  and  open  air,  it  assumes  an  aerial  body;  as  Porphyry,  among  others  has 
expressly  recorded  in  his  Sentence  ad  InteUigibil.  Ducent.  sect.  32.  p.  283.  But  what 
is  the  nature  and  material  of  this  body,  which  the  soul  possesses  in  addition  to  its  first 
and  celestial  one,  when  it  is  united  with  its  earthy  body  ?  Is  it  compounded  of  all  the 
elements  of  the  regions  through  which  the  soul  passes  ?  or  does  the  soul  on  entering  a 
new  province  adopt  a  new  body,  having  lost  the  former  one,  so  that  its  exterior  tunic 
is  only  of  one  kind,  and  of  a  simple  material.  This  question  is  the  subject  of  a  grave 
and  most  intricate  controversy  in  the  schools  of  the  Platonists,  as  appears  from  Proclus* 
lib.  1.  Comm.  in  Timeum.  Platonis,  p.  311.  320.  For  many  of  this  sect  consider  that 
it  is  compounded  out  of  all  the  celestial  orbs,  and  that  a  new  body  is  always  added  to 
the  soul  on  entering  a  new  province,  in  the  same  way  as  a  man  successively 
puts  on  various  vestments,  which  cover  one  body.  See  Porphyry,  ibid,  sect 
32.  p.  237.  where   he   calls  this  body,  wvcvfia,  "a  spirit,"  8  U  rwv  opatp&v 
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is  betwixt  them*     First  therefore,  here  is  a  plain  agreement  of 

intv€\iKarOf  **  which  the  soul  collected  from  the  ipheres.**  ^neas  Gazsus,  in  h» 
Theophrastus,  p.  65.  2)d  ik  <rirovSdZni,  «&  Ot6^a9rt,  cat  oi/  ytKoXov  (Ivai  mn  docfl 
t6  AffiMtfiaTov  bv  o^rutQ  ffiitfiari  p^dUac  trvfitrXsKtv^cu,  jcat  ivunfvdirrHv  coi 
wppdwrttv,  &Xko  &\Kifit  <ca^  iroXXa  &iui  Oiitfiara  Iwfvditeadai,  "Bqt  tbou,  O 
TbeophrastuB,  seriousl  j  aasertest  these  things,  and  dost  not  consider  it  absurd  that  the 
incorporeal  should  so  easily  be  enveloped  in  body,  and  that  they  should  be  fitted  and 
knitted  to  one  another,  and  it  should  be  invested  with  many  bodies  at  the  same  time.^ 
But  others  seem  to  hare  been  alarmed  at  the  difficulties  involved  in  such  a  doctrine, 
and  therefore  asserted  this  body  to  be  of  a  simple  nature  and  material ;  although  these 
again  are  wonderfully  at  variance  with  one  another,  and  cannot  easily  decide  to  what 
principle  or  element  it  is  to  be  referred.  It  would  be  neither  a  pleasing  nor  profitable 
task  to  recount  all  Uie  refined  and  subtle  opinions  of  this  insane  sect :  suffice  it  to 
observe  that  not  one  of  them  is  supported  by  any  species  of  argument^  the  whole  df 
what  they  advance  amounting  to  nothing  more  than  mere  idle  surmise  and  conjecture. 
Nor  could  any  thing  better  be  expected  from  men  who  take  upon  them  to  adorn  poetic 
ikbles  and  vulgar  superstitions  with  the  varnish  of  philosophy,  and  are  indebted  to  the 
imagination  for  the  aid  which  they  ought  to  seek  from  reason  alone. 

Sect.  XXI.  If  you  now  inquire  as  to  the  form  of  this  body  you  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  spectator,  and,  if  you  like,  the  arbiter  of  a  new  confli^ 
These  sages  agree  that  the  body  we  speak  of  can  be  chiEuiged  into  various  shapes  at  the 
.  will  of  the  soul  itself,  and,  as  we  have  above  seen  frt>m  Philoponus,  sect  16.  at  one 
time  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  man,  at  another  of  a  beast  or  other  animal,  although 
generally  speaking  it  ii  regarded  as  possessing  the  human  form.  The  earlier  philoso- 
phers attributed  ^e  human  form  alone  to  this  vestment  of  the  soul,  nor  do  I  think  it 
can  be  proved  from  any  passage  of  ancient  writers  that  in  the  more  remote  ages  the 
soul  was  ever  supposed  to  be  capable  of  assuming  the  figure  of  a  dog,  lion,  wolf,  or 
other  aninuiL  But  the  Platonists  rejected  none  of  the  rumours  and  fiibles  of  the 
credulous  multitude,  and  therefore  as  they  knew  that  stories  were  every  where  afloat 
of  spectres  going  about  in  the  form  of  wolves  or  other  animals,  and  doing  violence  to 
men,  they  cobsidered  that  these,  in  like  manner,  were  by  no  means  to  be  repudiated 
by  them,  but  so  tempered  and  modified  as  not  to  militate  against  their  own  precepts. 
Hence  they  taught  that  the  exterior  form  of  the  soul  always  corresponds  to  its  interior 
state :  that  most  souls  represent  the  human  form  :  but  yet  that  some  more  corrupt  and 
prone  to  evil  desires  than  the  rest  appear  in  the  resemblance  of  those  beasts  the  vices 
of  which  they  imitated  in  this  lifo :  the  cruel  and  tyrannical  bearing  the  image  of 
the  lion,  the  intemperate  and  voracious  of  the  wolf,  the  libidinous  of  the  goat 
Whether  all  the  philosophers  of  this  sect,  however,  were  addicted  to  this  opinion,  I 
would  not  undertake  to  say.  They  agree  also  with  each  other  as  to  the  cause  and 
origin  of  this  form.  For  they  all  admit  that  the  soul  itself  impresses  it  upon  the  body 
by  its  own  inherent  ftumlty  of  imagination  :  that  is,  that  the  soul  is  excited  by  the  love 
of  bodies :  that  this  love  causes  it  copiously  to  attract  a  humid  spirit :  that  by  this 
grosser  spirit  it  becomes  visible :  and,  lastly,  that  the  imagination  of  the  soul  intervenes 
and  confers  upon  the  body  such  a  form  as  corresponds  to  its  own  interior  affection.  In 
recounting  these  bpinions  I  am  aware  JL  shall  appear  to  be  detailing  the  most  monstrous 
and  improbable  absurdities  to  those  who  admit  of  nothing  except  what  they  see  sup- 
ported by  reasoning  and  argument :  but  that  I  am  attributing  nothing  to  this  sect 
which  is  foreign  to  their  discipline  may  be  proved  by  innumerable  testimonies  from 
their  works.  Let  those  who  are  sceptical  upon  the  matter  consult  the  passages  of 
Philoponus  quoted  by  Dr.  Cudworth,  and  compare  them  with  Porphyry,  in  his  Sen- 
tentifle,  sect  32.  p.  233.  and  De  Antro  Nymphar.  p.  257.  in  the  latter  of  which  passages 
he  says  amongst  other  things :  Kal  rdg  yt  ^ikovuifJidTovQ  vypbv  rb  nvtvfia  ifiXco- 

vaxvv^kvTOi  ii  iv  aifraig  rov  vypov  wXMovaofufy  opardc  yivitr^ai,,  **  Cherishing 
a  love  of  bodies  and  attracting  to  themselves  a  humid  spirit,  they  condense  this 
like  a  cloud :  for  moisture  in  the  air  by  condensation  forms  a  cloud :  and  the  qurit 
in  them  being  in  like  manner  condensed  through  a  redundance  of  moisture,  they  become 
visible."  With  respect  to  the  time,  however,  when  the  soul  receives  ihe  &eulty  <tf 
thus  forming  the  aerial  body  it  is  invested  with,  there  is  some  disagreement  among 
these  philosophers.  Some  suppose  the  soul  to  be  always  in  possession  of  this  yirtue, 
and  therefore  to  be  capable  of  assuming  various  forms  even  previously  to  its  conjunction 
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these  best,  and  most  religious  philosophers,  with  Christianity,  in 

with  thk  earthy  and  mortal  body.  Among  these  mast  be  ranked  PorphTry,  to  say 
nothing  now  of  others,  as  is  evident  from  the  passages  above  indicated.  But  others 
maintain  that  the  soul  does  not  ^^uire  this  faculty  til)  it  is  associated  with  the  earthy 
body;  in  which  having  contracted  various  impurities  and  corporeal  propensities,  and 
having  attained  a  stronger  and  more  vigorous  power  of  imagination,  it  then  becomes 
qualified  to  adopt  whatever  forms  it  pleases.  As  fhr  as  the  obscure  phraseology 
employed  by  these  masters  will  enable  me  to  judge,  the  great  majority  of  this  sect 
espoowd  the  latter  opinion.  From  this  dissension  flowed  another  controversy,  upon 
which  I  Aall  say  only  a  word  or  two,  respecting  spectres  wandering  about  tiie  sepul- 
chres of  the  dead.  For  some  held  these  spectres  to  be  the  souls  of  dead  men,  or  rather 
their  images :  whSe  others,  on  the  contrary,  asserted  that  they  were  of  a  twofold  kind, 
one  belonging  to  the  order  of  demons  or  souls  not  yet  associated  with  bodies,  the  other 
to  souls  already  released  ftrom  the  body.  Nay,  some  were  bold  enough  to  dechire  that 
this  twofold  description  of  spectres  could  be  distinguished  fW>m  each  other  by  certain 
marks  or  signs.  So  true  it  is,  that  there  is  nothing  which  superstition  leaves 
unattempted. 

Sect.  XXII.  The  state  of  the  aerial  body  after  the  dissolution  of  the  earthy  and 
concrete  body,  and  the  fate  of  the  soul  which  it  invests,  are  also  the  subjects  of  many 
knotty,  intricate,  and  subtle  questions  among  these  philosophers :  as  cannot  but  be  well 
known  to  every  one  conversant  with  the  affiurs  and  institutions  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity in  the  earlier  ages.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  following : 
whether  or  not  tibe  so-called  images  or  aerial  bodies  are  capable  of  being  separated 
from  the  soul,  so  that  it  can  depart  free  and  unshackled  to  the  pure  ether.  The  prin- 
cipal masters  of  this  school,  Plotiiius,  Porphyry,  Hierocles,  and  many  others  inculcate 
thAt  a  wise  man  has  the  power  of  destroying  the  bond  of  (he  celestial  and  aerial  body 
by  various  exercises  and  purgations,  and  of  so  releasing  the  soul,  that  on  the  extinction 
of  the  mortal  body,  it  also  divests  itself  of  this  other  body,  and  clothed  in  that  splendid 
body  alone  with  which  it  was  fbrmerly  united  in  heaven,  proceeds  to  the  mansions  of 
the  blessed.  As  one  example  for  all  I  shall  bring  forward  Hierocles,  Comm.  in  Aurea 
Garmina  Pythagors,  p.  227.  especially  as  I  perceive  this  passage  of  his  is  not  at  aU 
understood  bv  his  interpreters:  Uv^ayopiKfjc  dyutyiie  rb  irlpac»  SXovc  St  hXuv  vwo- 
rripovc  ytvkff^ai  wp^  r))v  riSv  d€i<av  iyaJ^uv  /icr<iX lyif/cv,  'iv  hrav  6  rov  Bavdrov 
Katphc  iv<rry,  KaToXivSvTtc  iirl  yffc  rb^vrirbv  (fdua,  KAI'  TH*N  TOY'TOY  ♦Y'SIN 
diroivffdfuvoit  wpdc  tt^v  ohpaviav  woptlav  ihciv  Al^ntvoi  ol  tmv  ^iXo^roijuaQ&ytiVufv 
d^XriTtil,  **  The  end  of  the  Pythagorean  discipline  is  to  become  wholly  winged  for  the 
reception  and  participation  of  divine  goods,  that  when  the  period  of  death  arrives,  the 
campions  of  philosophical  contest,  having  left  the  mortal  body  on  the  earth,  and  put 
off  iis  nature f  may  be  ready  for  the  heavenly  journey."  In  these  words,  it  ought  to  be 
observed  first  of  all,  that  Hierocles  declares  that  a  wise  man,  when  he  dies,  not  only 
puts  off  the  mortal  body,  but  also  its  ^voiCt  or  nature.  But  this  name  is  employ^ 
both  by  him  and  the  rest  of  the  Platonists  to  designate  the  aerial  body,  which  accord- 
ing to  thehr  doctrine,  the  soul  assumes  from  the  air,  prior  to  its  descent  into  the  mortal 
body,  or  btrrptwStQ  irtpipXtifia,  **  shell-like  covering,'*  as  Synesius  calls  it,  De  Insom- 
niis^  p.  137.  And  this  opinion,  I  confess,  approaches  very  closely  to  the  most  ancient 
discipline,  which  as  we  have  already  seen,  taught  that  the  souls  of  heroes  and  great 
men  abandon  the  shade  or  image  in  the  infernal  regions,  and  straightway  ascend  to  the 
council  of  the  celestials.  The  same  idea  was  entertained  by  this  sect  in  respect  to  the 
souls  of  ordinary  mortals,  which  like  the  ancients  they  doomed  to  a  painful  purgation 
in  the  lower  world  after  death,  and  imagined  that  such  souls  were  not  releaised  from 
their  infernal  prison  till  all  concretion  contracted  fW)m  the  air  and  other  elements  was 
dissipated  and  removed  from  them.  And  in  this  matter  again  they  follow  the  ancients, 
whose  opinions  have  been  inquired  into  above.  But  from  these  main  props  and  pillars 
of  the  Platonic  school,  and  their  followers,  not  a  few  dissented,  for  example  Jam- 
blichns,  Proclus,  Syrianus,  and  others,  who  held  that  this  image  is  never  cast  off  by 
the  soul,  but  after  being  purified  and  divested  of  all  vice  and  stain,  accompanies  it 
in  its  flight  to  the  blessed  abodes.  In  the  time  of  Plotinus  a  controversy  was 
already  engaged  in  on  this  matter,  as  is  manifest  from  -jiis  book,  Quod  Ens  unum 
idemque  simul  totum  est  ubique,  Ennead.  6.  lib.  4.  cap.  16,  p.  659.  I  have  not-met 
with  one  of  these  philosophers  who  has  attempted  to  set  fbrth  and  defend  this  dogma 
more  copiously  and  elaborately  than  Synesius,  and  therefore  I  shall  appeal  to  this 
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this;  That  the  most  consummate  happiness,  and  highest  per- 

author  in  particular  for  testimonies  confirmatory  of  jfhat  I  have  just  stated.  Synesnia, 
then,  does  not  absolutely  deny  it  to  be  possible  for  the  soul  on  its  departure  to  the 
upper  regions  to  lay  aside  all  corporeal  concretion  :  mi  the  contrary  he  admits  that  this 
boon  may  perhaps  have  been  granted  to  one  or  two  oy  the  blessing  of  Grod  and  through 
the  influence  of  sacred  exercises :  Kal  tovto  alv  ivl  Kai  ^cvrcp^  ^dpov  a»  ykyotro 
rcXcr^c  ^ai  ^coi>,  De  Insomniis,  p.  13.  But  he  denies  notwithstanding  that  any  one 
can  look  forward  to  such  felicity,  smce  the  image,  according  to  his  opinion,  cleaTes  to 
the  soul  in  its  ascent,  and  remains  its  inseparable  companion,  p.  140.  O^  ydp  fiStntv 
tie  Tcie  a^afpac  iiv&yuv  toim  t^v  iiatdtv  iitoitaav  ^vaiv,  aXkd  d  rt  Kai  Ttjc  rvpdc 
Kai  Ttic  &kpog  &KporriToc  f/f  ri)v  ec^ofXic^  ^vircv  Ivrraci  KariovacL,  irpiv  rh 
yifivov  dfi^uaac^ai  kIXv^oc,  *'  For  it  appears  to  carry  up  to  the  celestial  M»here8  not 
only  the  nature  which  comes  from  thence,  but  also  whaterer  it  attracted  to  this  image- 
nature  from  the  extremity  of  fire  and  air  in  its  descent,  before  it  was  clothed  in  its  earthy 
shell.**  This  opinion  he  first  proTes  by  a  twofold  aigument :  first  by  a  certain  orade 
from  those  called  the  Chaldaic  or  Zoroaster's,  which  were  always  of  immense  authority 
in  this  school.    We  giro  the  verses  themaelres : 

O^  rtS  Hie  ^\fie  Kprmvif  (TKiffiaXov  caraXci'^ci, 
'AXXa  Kai  ildiaXtfi  fupie  de  rSirov  dfi^t^dopra. 

Nee  jam  materiae  feecem  in  prsrupta  relinquas, 
Quin  pars  idolo  splendenti  m  sede  relicta  est. 

For  he  does  not  doubt  but  that  r6iroe  in  these  words  means  the  celestial  habitation  to 
which  all  well-constituted  souls  are  destined  to  go.  He  then  brings  forward  an 
argument  to  confirm  what  I  hare  stated,  alleging  it  to  be  most  consistent  with  truth, 
that  those  things  which  come  into  a  communion  of  the  same  nature,  enter  into  an 
indissoluble  association,  especially  if  they  are  allied  and  kindred  to  that  nature :  Kal 
\6yov  d*  &v  ix^i  rd  KOiviavii<ravTa  6v<rtkiet  Kai  tie  2v  frwrtXicavTa,  ftiiroi  way- 
rSuraviv  dfrxtra  dvai  Kai  fidXiffra  ole  ^  y(iT6v4av  ^  X^P^'  Ko^dinp  wvp  l^t^ije 
icri  Ttf  K{fi^fp  (Titfftarc,  Kai  oi/x  &<nrfp  yn  rStv  ivriitv  t6  Ivxarov,  "  For  it  stands 
with  reason  that  those  things  which  come  into  a  participation  of  the  same  nature  and 
coalesce  into  one,  are  not  destitute  of  all  habitude  and  relation  towards  each  other, 
especially  those  which  are  neighbouring  in  place;  in  the  same  way  as  fire  is  next 
adjoining  to  circumfbsed  body,  and  not  as  earth  the  lowest  of  all  things.**  Now  if  it 
diould  he  objected  that  upon  this  hypothesis  corporeal  dross  and  impurity  are  admitted 
into  that  place  from  which  all  impurity  ought  to  be  absent,  our  philosopher  replies  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  feared,  for  whatever  is  of  a  worse  condition  in  the  body  of 
the  soiU,  provided  only  it  obeys  the  better  part,  acquires  a  more  excellent  nature  and 
becomes  similar  to  eUier.  After  this  exposition  he  concludes  that  he  has  no  wish  to 
obtrude  this  opinion  upon  others :  but  yet  that  all  must  admit  it  to  be  unquestion- 
able that  the  celestial  body  which  the  soul  brings  firom  ether  returns  thither  with  it : 
Hai  diruTTiiv  iU^rri  Kai  irurrtifHv*  r^v  ik  Uti^ev  i^Kovffav  ctJfiaTiK^v  oMav, 
oiiifiUx  fitixaPfi  Kard  ^if<nv  dvtoifinje  ^X^C»  A*^  <*^  awcfopoi  tov  wTtiftaroe 
dvaffTctaav  Kal  rcSe  (T6aipate  ivapfioa^vifai,  tovt*  ienv  tie  r^y  oUilav  ^itvw 
&ffirtp  dva Y^^yat,  **  This  may  be  believed  or  disbelieved :  but  as  to  that  corporeal 
substance  which  comes  ttom  thence,  it  is  impossible  but  that  when  the  soul  agreeably 
to  its  nature  returns  upwards ;  arising  from  its  &11  it  ascends  along  with  it  and  is 
united  with  the  celestial  spheres;  that  is,  is  restored  to  its  own  nature.**  These  passages 
show  what  was  strictly  and  properly  meant  by  those  who  held  the  image  or  body  of  the 
soul  to  accompany  it  in  its  ascent  to  heaven.  They  supposed  that  this  body  is  com- 
pounded of  the  various  elements,  air,  fire,  earth,  flee  and  therefore  that  a  distinction  is 
to  be  made  in  it  between  the  matter  whidi  is  kindred  to  ether,  such  as  air  and  fire,  and 
the  grosser  matter  such  as  earth  and  all  that  encompasses  the  earth  :  that  the  nobler 
matter  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  celestial  body  of  the  soul,  as  to  put  on  its 
nature  and  to  be  henceforward  incapable  of  separation  from  it,  but  that  the  remaining 
dross  or  <;Xiy,  the  heavier  and  denser  matter,  is  separable  and  ought  to  be  removed  by 
severe  contemplation  and  expiations  during  life,  as  otherwise  the  soul  will  be  deprived 
of  its  celestial  habitation  and  felicity  and  doomed  to  undeigo  the  most  exquisite  tor- 
tures after  death. 
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fectioD,  that  human  nature  is  capable  of^  consisteth  not  in  a 

Sect.  XXIII.  It  b  the  constant  and  concordant  opinion  of  antiquity,  that  souls 
released  firom  the  honds  of  the  earthy  body  depart  into  jf^i7c»  or  the  lower  world :  that 
the  minds  of  wise  naen  and  hooes  put  off  the  image  itself  together  with  the  mortal 
body  and  after  death  are  immediately  transferred  to  the  gods,  although  the  image  or 
sentient  soul  descends  to  the  dominions  of  Pluto :  but  that  the  ordinary  and  Vulgar 
■ools  proceed  along  with  the  image  to  this  subterranean  abode,  where  those  which  are 
curable  are  subjected  to  Tarious  Unds  of  torments  for  their  purification,  while  the  rest, 
being  too  deeply  criminal  and  imbued  with  inveterate  and  ineradicable  sin  are  tortured 
with  everlasting  punishments :  on  the  whole  of  which  matters  we  have  largely  com- 
mented aboTe.  The  Platonists,  ever  anxious  to  appear  as  the  strict  and  rigid  preservers 
of  the  andent  dogmas  and  traditions,  did  not  venture  to  controvert  any  part  of  this 
deed;  as  is  evident  from  the  passages  of  Philoponus  dted  by  Dr.  Cudworth,  and  if  the 
■object  required,  or  the  present  opportunity  would  permit,  might  easily  be  confirmed 
from  Plotinus,  Synesius,  and  many  others.  But  the  diversity  of  their  opinions  upon 
otiier  matters  relating  to  the  soul  gave  rise  to  some  discord  among  them  even  in  respect 
Co  this  subject :  and  moreover,  the  philosophy  they  professed  did  not  allow  of  their 
■flsenting  to  eveiy  thing  that  had  been  handed  down  from  antiquity,  especially  by  the 
poets :  hence  it  became  requisite  for  them  to  exercise  thdr  ingenuity  in  remodelling 
ihe  andent  opinions  and  expounding  them  agreeably  to  their  own  disdpline.  I  am 
not  disposed  to  go  into  endless  detail  and  repeat  all  that  I  have  met  with  in  their 
writings  on  these  matters,  but  shall  content  myself  with  a  few  points  bearing  more 
closely  than  the  rest  upon  our  present  inquiry.  On  the  souls  of  those  who  had 
neglected  purgation  in  tins  life,  there  was  no  great  difierenoe  of  opinion  among  them  : 
for  they  all  agreed  that  these  are  despatched  into  a  dark  and  dismal  region,  where  such 
as  hare  mod«ately  sinned  are  purged  and  purified,  while  the  rest,  as  having  exceeded 
all  bounds  in  transgression,  endure  the  most  severe  and  dreadful  punishments.  This 
doctrine  indeed  seemed  to  clash  with  that  precept  of  their  school  whidi  denies  the 
posnbility  of  the  soul's  being  in  place,  and  consequently  of  its  locomotion :  but  they 
frnded  they  sufficiently  met  this  difficulty  by  declaring  that  the  soul  is  said  to  be  in 
bell  by  reason  of  its  presidhig  over  the  image  which  reddes  there.  Porphyry,  Sen- 
tentis  ad  Intelligibil.  Ducent.  sect.  32.  p.  282.  Otrta  Kal  Iv  fiov  dvat  Ivrl  ^vxf, 
Jh-av  wpofffr^cct  f^i^Xov,  ^6nv  fiiv  ixovrot  tlvm  iv  rSfrtft,  *'  So  also  to  be  in 
bades  is  asserted  of  the  soul,  when  it  preddes  over  the  idol  or  image,  which  is  of  rach 
a  nature  as  to  exist  in  place."  Add  rlotinus,  Ennead.  6.  lib.  4.  cap.  16.  p.  659.  And 
in  interpreting  this  descent  of  the  soul  into  the  lower  world  and  the  punidiments  there 
awaiting  it  according  to  the  ^rindples  of  their  own  philosophy,  the  disdples  of  the 
Platonic  school  display  considerable  subtlety.  They  maintain  that  the  soul,  on  emei^- 
ing  from  the  body,  is  encumbered  with  many  humid  and  heavy  vapours,  which  are 
carried  by  thdr  own  p;mvity  to  the  earth  and  subterraneous  places :  that  in  these  places 
tiie  hades  of  the  ancients  must  be  supposed  to  be  dtuated :  and  consequently  that  the 
soul,  bdng  bonnd  and  united  to  its  image,  of  necesdty  descends  into  this  infernal  abode 
along  with  it :  see  Porphyry,  ibid.  p.  232.  and  compare  the  same  author  in  his  De 
Antro  Nymphar.  p.  257.  258.  'Eiril  H,  says  he  in  the  former  passage,  ^t^cct  t6  fiap^ 
irviBfta  Kal  ipvypov  dypi  rAv  iiroythav  rdirm^,  o^Tta  leai  tl  ^x*)  ^h^^ai  x<tfp<7v 
vwh  ytjif,  "Since  the  neavy  and  moist  spirit  reaches  the  subterranean  places,  the 
soul  itself  is  thus  said  to  descend  under  the  earth."  The  maimer  in  which  they  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  nature  of  the  punishments  to  which  polluted  souls  are  exposed 
in  the  lower  regions,  is  evident  from  the  passages  of  Philoponus  adduced  by  Dr.  Cud- 
worth,  sect  16.  On  this  subject  the  dissendon  among  Uiese  philosophers  is  very 
trifling,  and  all  arises  out  of  their  disagreement  respecting  the  nature  of  the  image  or 
the  body  derivedr  ttom  the  air  and  stars.  For  those  who  held  this  image  or  at  least  a 
portion  of  it  to  be  so  intimately  connected  with  the  ethereal  body  of  the  soul  as  to  be 
vrfaoUy  incapable  of  separation  from  it,  supposed  that  souls  on  the  completion  of  their 
term  of  purgation,  carry  this  image  wiUi  them  to  the  babitetions  of  the  blessed : 
whereas  the  others  who  believed  it  to  be  poedble  for  the  aerial  to  be  disconnected  from 
the  ethereal  body,  maintained  that  the  image  either  reiiiains  in  the  lower  world  or 
vranders  up  and  down  on  the  earth  and  espeoally  about  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  till  it  is 
finally  dissolved  and  annihihited.  But  when  the  question  came  to  the  souls  of  great 
men  and  in  particular  of  philosophers,  this  sect  was  agitated  by  somewhat  graver  dis- 
sensions.   The  ancients  indeed,  as  we  have  ahready  seen,  although  they  supposed  the 
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aeparate  state  of  souls,  stripped  naked  from  all  body,  and  having 
no  manner  of  commerce  with  matter,  as  some  high-flown  persons 

.minds  of  heroes  aiid  illustrious  men  to  be  immediately  received  into  heaven,  inculcated 
nevertheless  that  their  sentient  souls  become  denixens  of  the  subterranean  commamtj. 
In  this  opinion  there  was  something  which  the  junior  Platonists,  if  thej  wished  to 
remain  true  to  the  principles  of  their  own  discipline,  could  not  whoUj  adopt.    Hence 
they  were  obliged  to  devise  some  method  of  reconciling  themselves  with  the  ancients. 
The  aseertors  of  the  possibility  of  the  soul's  separation  from  its  image  or  aerial  body, 
found  this  task  comparatively  easy  :    for  they  declared  that  the  soul  of  a  wise  man 
ascends  to  heaven,  but  that  its  image  proceeds  to  the  lower  regions :  which  indeed 
approximates  very  closely  to  the  ancient  doctrine.     But  a  greater  difficulty  presented 
itself  to  those  who  maintained  that  the  image  is  altogether  incapable  of  being  detached 
from  the  soul :  hence  they  had  recourse  to  the  signification  of  the  word  ^'<Ti|c,  and  bor- 
rowed from  philology  the  aid  which  philosophy  denied  them  :  df^i|c»  said  ther,  is  the 
same  as  indi^Qt  **  obscure,^'  and  therefore  when  a  wise  man'A  soul  is  stated  to  be  iv  jt^ov, 
it  means  "  that  it  exists  separately  or  in  a  manner  unknown  to  us.^    Both  these 
opinions  are  touched  upon  by  Plotinus,  among  others,  Ennead.  6.  lib.  4.  cap.  16.  p. 
659.  Ti  H  €ic  fdov  yivta^ait  d  fiiv  Iv  rf  iuBfX,  t6  xwpi'c  Xlytrat,  "  If  the  name  of 
hades  means  something  hidden,  to  go  into  hades  is  nothing  more  than  to  be  apart, 
c(  dk  vavTfXwc  \vfftu  (piXoffoipia  rb  tUulKov  xal  dwikOoi  r6  tlBuXov  ftc  rbv  xtipif 
tSitov  fi6voVf  aitrifj  dk  Ktx^ap&g  iv  rtf  voifr^p,  ohBivoq  Kypi|/(ipov  a^r^c*  "  but  if 
philosophy  altogether  dissolves  the  image,  this  proceeds  to  the  worse  place  alone,  but 
the  soul  itself  lives  in  the  intelligible  world,  nothing  being  taken  away  from  it."    This 
derivation  of  the  word  ^'^i|c  from  6.iilriQ  is  frequently  met  with  among  the  andenta, 
and  we  are  informed  by  Methodius  in  Photius,  Biblioth.  cod.  234.  p.  923.  that  it  waa 
also  adopted  by  Origen.     This  passage  of  Plotinus  led  Dr.  Cudworth  to  say  above, 
sect.  1 5.  that  this  philosopher  in  asserting  it  to  be  poesible  for  the  soul  to  be  divested 
of  all  body,  dissents  from  the  rest  of  Uie  Platonists  and  especially  from  Porphyry. 
But  on  carefully  comparing  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  the  other  masters  of  this  sect 
with  each  other,  it  will  easily  be  perceived  that  their  difierenoe  lies  in  the  words  alone^ 
For  Plotinus  does  not  affirm  that  the  soul  on  quitting  this  earthy  body  loses  all  body, 
but  speaks  expressly  of  the  ilibikov  only :  which  the  whole  sect  of  Platonists  is  accus- 
tomed to  distinguish  from  the  celestial  and  ethereal  vestment  of  the  soul.    Besides,  be 
lays  down  nothing  positively,  but  withholds  his  assent  and  merely  points  out  a  way  by 
which  the  difficulty  started  among  the  Platonists  on  the  subject  of  the  soul^  descent 
into  hell  may  be  got  rid  of, .  whatever  opinions  they  may  entertain  with  regard  to  its 
state  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body.    I  own,  indeed,  he  places  the  soul  of  the  wise 
man  on  its  departure  from  the  body  in  what  the  Platonists  call  the  voiirbg,  or  **  intel- 
ligible^ world,  to  which  these  philosophers  deny  all  access  to  bodies.    But  setting  aside 
that  they  do  not  always  employ  the  word  vorirbQ  in  the  same  sense,  but  sometimes 
attach  to  it  a  wider  and  sometimes  a  more  restricted  signification,  and  that  the  whole 
of  Plotinus'  doctrine  on  the  subject  is  obscure  and  almost  inexplicable;  this  philosopher 
does  not  seem  to  take  away  all  body  fh>m  the  inhabitants  of  this  rational  world.    For, 
Ennead.  6.  lib.  7.  cap  10.  p.  702.  he  gravely  argues  that  the  animals  living  in  it  are  not 
destitute  of  horns,  nails,  and  other  members  of  the  kind :  which  certainly  would  be 
very  amusing  and  more  worthy  of  a  simpleton  than  a  philosopher  if  he  had  believed 
these  animals  to  be  devoid  of  all  bodv  and  nothing  but  empty  shadows  or  notions. 
Still  I  will  not  on  that  account  deny  that  there  ever  was  a  Platonist  who  supp<i6ed  it 
possible  for  the  soul  to  be  gradually  divested  even  of  its  celestial  body  :  for  I  know  this 
school  abounds  with  men  who  indulge  in  the  wildest  theories,  and  talk  with  the  utmost 
confidence  upon  matters  of  which  they  have  not  the  slightest  comprehension.     But  I 
do  maintain,  that  if  any  one  of  them  ever  thought  in  this  wise,  he  deviated  from  the 
common  opinion  of  his  order,  and  professed  a  doctrine  altogether  repugnant  to  the 
fundamental  precepts  of  Platonism  on  the  nature  of  the  soul.    That  Plotinus  enter- 
tained  no  such  notion  is  shown  by  his  words,  Ennead.  4.  lib.  9.  cap.  7.  p.  455.  where  be 
declares  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  soul  always  rov  ala^tirov  fitrakafijidvHV,  '*  to  pai^ 
take  of  the  sensible  nature.'* 

Sect  XXIV.  The  precepts  of  these  philosophers  upon  the  mode  of  purging  the  soul 
during  its  connexion  with  the  mortal  body  and  upon  the  effect  of  this  purgation,  are 
again  so  numerous  and  diversified  as  not  to  admit  of  being  comprised  in  a  few  pages^ 
Porphyry,  according  to  the  testimony  of  St.  Augustino,  De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  10.  cap. 
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in  all  ages  have  been  apt  to  conoeit  For  such  amongst  the 
pbilosopners  (and  Platonists  too)  was  Plotinus;'  the  unevenness 

32.  p.  204.  torn.  7.  opp.  recorded  at  the  dote  of  his  first  book,  On  the  Return  of  the 
Soul,  **  that  no  one  opinion  had  yet  been  received,  containing  a  ttniverMd  method  of 
freeing  the  soul,  either  bj  any  most  trae  philosophy,  or  bj  the  customs  and  discipline 
of  the  Indians,  or  the  system  of  the  Chaldsans,  or  by  any  other  method,  and  that  no 
■ach  method  had  come  to  his  knowledge  from  historical  inquiry."  This  is  8aid]|with  the 
greatest  truth  :  nor  does  he  indeed  except  the  yery  sect  to  which  he  himself  belonged. 
For  although  all  the  masters  of  this  school  proclaim  that  the  soul  is  to  be  purified  and 
constantly  exhort  their  disciples  to  commence  and  complete  this  purgation,  Uai  they- 
should  descend  into  hades  after  the  death  of  the  body,  stili  it  is  incredible  how  much 
they  disagree  when  they  come  to  seek  for  the  means  most  adapted  for  the  furtherance 
of  this  object  I  have  no  intention  of  enumerating  their  Tarious  opmions,  but  shall 
content  myself  with  observing,  that  some  enjoin  one  and  others  two  kinds  of  purgation : 
which  dissension  is  chiefly  ofring  to  the  fiict,  that  some  maintain  and  others  deny  the 
possibility  of  the  separation  of  the  image  from  the  soul.  The  former  merely  require  of 
their  followers  to  puige  the  celestial  soul  and  to  present  it  firee  and  pure  fh>m  the  con- 
tagion of  the  image :  while  the  latter  decide  that  in  the  firsT  place  the  celestial  body 
sii^  afterwards  the  aerial  body  or  image  is  to  be  purified :  and  as  these  two  bodies  are 
of  a  different  nature,  they  are  obliged  to  prescribe  a  twofold  description  of  puigation. 

Sect.  XXV.  There  are  a  great  many  other  points  still  remainbg,.  which  mig^t  be 
dwelt  upon  in  relation  to  these  nuitters ;  especially  if  I  were  disposed  to  compare  the 
tenets  of  the  ancient  Christians  with  the  precepts  of  the  Platonists  and  to  point  out  the 
degree  of  affinity  between  them.  Bnt  I  fear  I  have  already  digressed  so  fiu  ftom  my 
main  object  as  to  have  exhausted  the  patience  of  many  of  my  readers.  I  shall  therefore 
merely  add  a  fow  words  upon  what  I  consider  to  be  the  chief  advantages  to  be  derived 
by  them  from  these  copious  remarks.  In  the  first  place,  I  fancy,  they  will  show  that 
those  Pktonic  philosophers  who  flourished  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  are  not 
such  men  as  many  suppose  them  to  be,  ingenious,  wise,  subtle,  and  acute,  with  whom 
■oond  aigument  is  eveiy  thing,  and  fiincy  and  rash  conjecture  nothing.  For  who  can 
entertain  a  very  high  conception  of  philosophers  who  recklessly  adopt  all  the  opinions 
of  the  vulgar,  and  then  tax  thdr  ingenuity  to  devise  the  means  of  combining  the  most 
absurd  superstitions  and  conceits  with  their  own  doctrines.  For  my  own  part,  as  I 
avowed  at  the  very  outset,  so  far  from  regarding  these  Platonists  as  discreot  and  consi- 
derate men,  I  hold  them  to  be  superstitious^  triflina,  credulous,  and  fknatical,  who 
fended  tbcnnselves  qu^fied  to  reconcile  old  wiver  fkbles  with  the  dogmas  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  and  to  establish  a  sort  of  concord  between  the  abeurd  religions  of 
the  common  people  and  the  Platonic  precepts.  And  as  to  their  discipline  itself, 
although  it  contains  some  things  not  altogether  deserving  of  contempt,  for  even  the 
Phrygians  do  not  always  rave,  I  should  pronounce  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  jumble 
of  heterogeneous  opinions  compiled  fh>m  the  dogmas  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras,  the 
precepts  of  the  ancient  oriental  philosophers,  and  the  delusive  vagaries  of  misguided 
and  distempered  minds.  In  the  second  place,  I  consider  it  to  be  evident  ftom  these 
remarks,  that  the  earliest  Christian  fathers  did  not  derive  all  that  they  are  commonly 
said  to  have  derived  from  the  schools  of  the  Platonists.  I  agree  with  those  who  charge 
the  major  portion  of  these  fathers  with  too  great  a  partiality  for  the  Platonic  philo- 
■ophy  :  but  I  deny  that  they  are  all  guilty  of  this  foult,  nor  can  I  beb'eve  that  every 
thing  which  they  have  in  common  with  the  Platonists  is  Platonic  and  transferred  ftom 
the  Academy  to  the  Christians.  For  many  things  which  are  regarded  as  Platonic  in 
their  books  and  opinions,  belong  to  the  anaent  popular  traditions  which  were  difitised 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  long  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  were  retained 
by  the  Christians  as  for  ar  was  consistent  with  the  holier  discipline  they  had  adopted. 
For  as  the  Platonists  endeavoured  to  amalgamate  whatever  had  been  formerly  handed 
down  by  the  poets  and  received  by  the  multitude,  with  the  precepts  of  philosophy  ;  so 
the  Christians  slso  rejected  none  of  the  public  opinions  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  lived  tint  were  not  openly  repugnant  to  their  own  principles,  but  combined  them 
to  the  best  of  their  power  witli  the  new  religion.  No  nation  embraced  the  Christian 
rites  in  so  pure  and  chaste  a  form  as  not  to  retain  some  admixture  of  ancestral  super- 
stitions and  fictions.  Of  the  other  advantages  to  be  derived  from  these  remarks  I  shall 
not  speak,  as  they  cannot  but  be  obvious  to  the  intelligent  reader. 

*  We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  note,  sect  18.  that  injustice  is  here  done  to 
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and  unsafeness  of  whose  temper  may  sufiSciently  appear  from 
hence,  that  as  he  conceiyed  human  souls  might  possibly  ascend 
to  so  high  a  pitch,  as  quite  to  shake  off  commerce  with  all  body ; 
so  did  he  on  the  other  hand  again  imagine,  that  they  might  also 
descend  and  sink  down  so  low,  as  to  animate  not  only  the  bodies 
of  brutes,  but  eyen  of  trees  and  plants  too ;  two  inconsistent 
paradoxes ;  the  latter  whereof  is  a  most  prodigious  extrayagancy, 
which  yet  Empedocles  (though  otherwise  a  ereat  wit)  seems 'to 
have  been  guilty  of  also,  from  those  verses  of  his  in  Athenasue  :^ 

'EStI  ydp  iror   lyu  ytvSfiiiv  Ko{tpti  rt  xSpoQ  r«, 
Odftvog  r   olttvSt  rt  Kai  ilv  akl  iXXowoQ  Ix^C* 

And  among  the  Jews,  the  famous  Maimonides  was  also  of  this 
persuasion,  it  being- a  known  aphorism  of  his,  in  his  great  work 
mi  vt  Cj-Q  1>K  Kan  D^'^yam:  "  That  in  the  world  to  come  (or  state 
of  consummate  happiness)  there  shall  be  nothing  at  all  of  body, 
but  pure  incorporeity."  Upon  which  account,  l^inff  accused  as 
a  denier  of  the  resurrection  (an  article  as  well  of  the  Jewish  as 
of  the  Christian  faith)  he  wrote  that  book  entitled,  I^ereth 
Teman,7  purposely  to  purge  himself,  and  to  reconcile  those  two 
assertions  together,  which  he  doth  after  such  a  manner,  as  that 
there  should  be  indeed  a  resurrection,  at  the  first  coming  of  the 
Jewish  Messias,  of  some  certain  persons,  to  live  here  a  while 
upon  the  earth,  eat  and  drink,  marry  and  be  given  in  marriage, 
and  then  die  again;  after  which,  in  the  world  to  come,  they 

Plotbiu.  But  even  if  he  had  entertained  this  opinion,  and  at  the  same  time  sapposed 
it  possible  for  souls  to  migrate  into  the  bodies  of  beasts  and  plants,  he  would  not,  as  fiw 
as  I  can  judge,  have  believed  in  things  that  are  incompatible  with,  and  contradictory  to 
each  other,  as  the  learned  Doctor  supposes.  For  I  see  no  reason  why  a  man  may  not 
defend  them  both,  and  yet  not  be  inconsistent  with  himsel£  The  migration  of  souls 
into  the  bodies  of  beasts  and  plants  is  treated  of  by  Plotinus  in  Ennead  3.  lib.  4. 
cap.  1.  2.  p.  288.  284. 

*  Deipnosoph.  lib.,8.  at  the  end,  p.  510.  But  Athenseus  is  not  the  only  one  who 
has  preserved  these  verses  of  Empedocles  from  obli\ion,  as  they  are  also  to  be  met  with 
in  many  other  ancient  writers.    See  Aldobrandinus,  Not.  ad  Diogen.  La£rt.  torn.  1. 

I».  539.  and  .£gidius  Menagius,  Ck>mln.  ad  Diogen.  p.  384.  tom.  2.  who  comments  vexy 
eamedly  on  the  various  reading  of  the  latter  verse  in  the  ancient  books.  Dr.  Cudworth 
himself,  though  he  would  seem  to  have  copied  them  from  Athenieua,  has  expressed 
the  reading  of  Clemens  Alexandr.  in  the  second  verse,  Stromat.  lib  6.  p.  750.  For  in 
this  author  we  read  iXXotroQ,  whereas  in  Atheneus  it  is  iftirvoo^.  Compare,  besides 
Casaubon  on  this  passage  of  Athensus,  Dr.  Potter  on  Clemens  Alexandr.  p.  750. 
and  P.  Petitus,  Miscellan.  Observat.  cap.  1 1.  p.  66.  who  proposes  the  reading  ium/poc* 
7  The  learned  Doctor^  memory  has  deceived  him.  In  &e  epistle  or  book  which 
Maimonides  has  entitled  V?""^  ^TS^f  and  which  is  extant  in  Latin  in  W.  Heo. 
Yorst^  Notes  to  Zemach  David,  p.  393.  and  elsewhere,  he  does  not  declare  his  opinion 
respecting  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  but  discourses  of  very  different  matters.  But 
there  is  another  work  of  his  called  t3**n^7  ^J^,  ^^f  or  "  Epistle  concemiog 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,**  where  he  more  copiously  and  dearlv  explains  his  views 
on  the  resurrection  than  in  any  other  place.  The  editions  of  both  these  books  are 
enumerated  by  J.  Chrirtoph.  Wolf,  Biblioth.  Hebraic  tom.  1 .  p.  860, 86 1.  Maimonides* 
opinion  is  refUted  by  Manassah  Ben  Israel  in  his  book  De  Resurrectione  Moftuorum, 
lib.  3.  cap.  11.  p.  339. 
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sbould  for  ever  continue  pure  souls,  ununited  to  any  body.  In 
which  it  may  be  well  suspected  that  the  design  Maimonides 
drove  at  was  against  Christianity ;  which,  notwithstanding,  as 
to  this  particular,  hath  the  concurrent  suflfrages  of  the  best  phi- 
losophers, that  the  most  genuine  and  perfect  state  of  the  human 
soul,  which  in  its  own  nature  is  immortal,  is  to  continue  for  ever, 
not  without,  but  with  a  body :  and  yet  our  hi^h-flown  enthu^ 
aiasts  generally  (however  callmg  themselves  Christians)  are  such 
great  Spiritualists,  and  so  much  for  the  inward  resurrection 
(which  we  deny  not  to  be  a  Scripture  notion  also ;  as  in  that  of 
St.  Paul,  «*  If  ye  be  risen  with  Christ,'^  &c.  And  again,  « If 
by  any  means  I  might  attain  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead*^)  as 
that  they  quite  allegorize  away,  tc^ether  with  the  other  parts  of 
Christianity,  the  outward  resurrection  of  the  body ;  and  indeed 
will  scarcely  acknowledge  any  future  immortality,  or  life  to 
come,  after  death,  their  spirituality  thus  ending  in  Sadducism 
and  infidelity,  if  not  at  length  in  downright  auieism  and  sen- 
suality.^*^ 

•CoLiJLI.  »Phn.m.  2. 

^®  It  is  Doioriouf  that  among  the  fSEUiatics  of  oTeiT  age  there  have  eziated  men  iboliah 
and  nllj  enough  to  contend  that  every  thmg  recorded  in  the  lacred  volumes  respecting 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  figurative,  and  ought  [to  be  understood  of  the  rege- 
neration and  purification  of  the  mind.  |  And  in  Dr.  Cuaworth's  time  not  a  few  of  Uie 
sect  called  Quakers  and  other  fiinatics  had  espoused  this  opinion.  Rob.  Bardaj, 
indeed,  a  most  learned  Quaker,  endeavours  to  acquit  his  firiends  of  so  pernicious  an 
error,  and  asserts  that  it  is  unjustly  attributed  to  them.  In  the  conclusion  of 
his  Apology  for  the  True  Christian  Divinity:  "Hence/*  says  he,  ** because  we 
tell  them,  when  they  are  talking  and  determining  about  the  resurrection,  that 
they  have  more  need  to  know  the  Just  One,  whom  they  have  slain,  raised  in 
themselves,  and  to  be  sure  that  they  are  made  partakers  of  the  first  resurrec- 
tion :  hence  they  say,  that  we  deny  the  resurrection  of  the  body."  But  granting 
that  all  the  members  of  this  sect  were  not  contaminated  with  this  impious  doo- 
trine,  it  is  nevertheless  beyond  all  question  that  many  of  them  both  entertained 
and  publicly  professed  it.  And  perhaps  it  has  not  a  few  supporters  even  at  this 
day  in  that  community ;  alUiough  if  questioned  upon  the  subject  they  are  either 
wholly  silent  or  betake  themselves  to  various  subterfUges,  in  order  to  avoid  de- 
claring the  sentiments  of  their  mind  and  exposing  themselves  to  contempt  and  ill 
will.  Probably  they  became  more  cautious  in  consequence  of  the  secession  of 
Geo.  Keith,  a  most  eminent  teacher  of  this  sect,  who  was  so  much  offended  with  this 
doctrine  as  to  renounce  all  further  connexion  with  Quakerism.  Of  this  we  are  in- 
formed by  Gerh.  Croesins  in  his  History  of  Quakers,  lib.  8.  p.  449.  whose  words  I  quote 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  no  fiilse  charge  is  brought  by  Dr.  Cud  worth  and  others 
against  them  :  "  With  respect  to  the  state  of  souls  sifter  death,  there  were  some  who 
asseHed  that  all  the  fidthful  and  pious  enter  straightway  into  a  state  of  perfect  joy  and 
felicity,  but  that  the  unbelieving  and  impious  immediately  after  death  undergo  all  the 
punishment  that  awaits  them,  and  that  in  this  consists  the  whole  of  resurrection. 
Which  was  the  same  as  asserting  that  properly  there  will  be  no  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  that  the  body,  after  it  is  turned  into  dust,  will  henceforward  be  nowhere 
and  nothing,  and  that  there  will  be  no  final  day  of  judgment.  Others  a^rmed  that 
resurrection  and  the  entire  state  of  glory  was  consummated  and  finished  in  this  life, 
because  of  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  happy  and  glorious  life  which  he  led.  They 
attached  the  same  meaning  to  their  words,  as  if  they  were  to  say  that  there  is  no 
heaven  or  hell,  except  such  as  is  in  men^  own  breasts.  These  dogmas.were  noticed 
by  Keith  in  the  senncns  and  discourses  of  these  men."  For  my  own  part  I  consider 
it  to  be  hardly  possible  for  the  Quakers  to;  teach  otherwise,  if  they  wi^  to  inculcate 
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But,  besides  this^  there  is  yet  a  further  correspondenoe  of 
Christianity  with  the  forementioned  philosophic  cabala,  in  that 
the  former  also  supposes  the  highest  perfection  of  our  human 
souls,  not  to  consist  in  being  eternally  conjoined  with  such  gross 
bodies,  as  these  we  now  have,  unchanged  and  unaltered :  for  as 
the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists  have  always  complained  of 
these  terrestrial  bodies,  as  prisons,  or  living  sepulchres  of  the 
soul ;  so  does  Christianity  seem  to  run  much  upon  the  same 
strain,  in  these  Scripture  expressions,  **  In  this  we  groan 
earnestly,  desiring  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is 
from  heaven  z"^  and  again,  "  We  that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do 
OToan,  being  burden^,  not  for  that  we  would  be  unclothed 
(that  is,  stripped  ^uite  naked  of  all  body)  but  so  clothed  upon, 
tiiat  mortahty  might  be  swallowed  up  of  life:*^  and  lastly, 
"  Ourselves  also,  which  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  groan 
within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption  (sonship  or  inheritance) 
namely,  the  redemption  of  our  bodies.;'*^  that  is,  the  freedom  of 
them  from  all  those  evils  and  maladies  of  theirs,  which  we  here 
lie  oppressed  under.  Wherefore  we  cannot  think,  that  the  same 
heavy  load  and  luggage,  which  the  souls  of  good  men  being  here 
burdened  with,  do  so  much  groan  to  be  delivered  from,  shall,  at 
the  general  resurrection,  be  laid  upon  them  again,  and  bound 
fast  to  them,  to  all  eternity ;  for,  of  such  a  resurrection  as  this, 
Plotinus^  (tiiough  perhaps  mistaking  it  for  the  true  Christian 
'  resurrection)  might  have  some  cause  to  affirm,  that  it  would  be 
but  ava<rra<nQ  Big  aXXov  vttvov,  '^a  resurrection  to  another 
sleep ;"  the  soul  seeming  not  to  be  thoroughly  awake  here,  but, 
as  it  were,  soporated  with  the  dull  steams  and  opiatic  vapours  of 
this  gross  body.  For  thus  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom:* "The  corruptible  body  presseth  down  the  soul,  and  the 
earthly  tabernacle  weigheth  down  the  mind,  that  museth  upon 
many  things."    But  the  same  will  further  appear,  from  that 

what  is  consistent  with  the  first  principles  of  their  own  discipline.  For  there  is 
scarcely  any  thing  which  they  more  earnestly  impress  upon  their  followers  than  this : 
That  the  letter  of  Scripture  is  to  be  disregarded  and  the  pith  and  marrow  alone  to  be 
attended  to  ;  that  the  history  of  our  blened  Saviour,  all  the  acts  of  holy  men,  nay 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  volume  itself,  ought  to  be  understood  and  explained  mjfsHcallff^ 
or,  as  they  call  it,  in  the  tptritual  sense ;  from  which  precept  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  is  manifest.  Before  the  origin  of  this  sect  Henr.  Nioolai,  who  in  the  1 6th 
century  agitated  Belgium  with  his  fanatical  opinions  is  said  to  have  partaken  of  the 
same  most  grievous  error ;  who  according  tp  Jo.  Hombeeck,  Summa  Controvers. 
lib.  6.  p.  397.  taught :  * "  That  there  will  be  no  resurrection  of  bodies  after  death,  but 
that  all  resurrection  happens  in  this  life,  and  is  no  other  than  that  from  sin.** 

*  2  Cor.  V.  2.  «  2  Cor.  v.  4.  •  Rom.  viii.  23. 

^  I  have  been  unable  to  meet  with  this  passage  of  Plotinus,  after  spending  con- 
siderable time  in  searching  for  it.  The  leamcxi  Doctor's  memory,  I  fear,  has  deceived 
him,  and  he  has  supplied  Plotinus  with  the  words  rather  than  found  them  in  that 
author.  But  I  will  not  be  positive;  as,  after  all,  it  is  possible  for  the  mistake  to  be  on 
roy  own  side. 

»  Chap.  ix.  15. 
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aoccnmt,  which  the  Scripture  Itself  giveth  us  of  the  resarrection: 
and  first,  in  general,  when  St.  Paul,  answering  that  query  of  the 
philosophic  mfidel,^  "How  are  the  dead  raised,  or  with  what 
uody  do  they  come  ?"  replieth  in  this  manner :  "  Thou  fool  (that 
is,  thou,  who  thinkest  to  puzzle  or  baffle  the  Christian  article  of 
the  resurrection,  which  thou  understandest  not)  that  which  thou 
sowest,  is  not  quickened  (to  the  production  of  any  thing)  except 
it  first  die  to  what  it  was.  And  thou  sowest  not  that  hodj  that 
Bhall  be,  but  bare  grain,"  as  of  wheat,  or  of  barley,  or  the  like; 
**  but  God  (in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature)  "  giveth  it  a  body, 
as  it  hath  pleased  him"  (that  is,  a  stalk,  and  an  ear,  haying  many 
grains  with  husks  in  it,  and  therefore  neither  in  quantity  nor 

Suality  the  same  with  that  which  was  sowed  under  ground);  nor 
oes  he  give  to  all  seeds  one  and  the  same  kind  of  body  neither, 
but  to  every  seed  its  own  correspondent  body ;  as  to  wheat  one 
kind  of  ear,  and  to  barley  another.  As  if  he  should  have  said : 
Know  that  this  present  body  of  ours  is  to  be  looked  upon  but  as 
a  kind  of  seed  of  the  resurrection-body,  which  therefore  is 
accordingly  in  some  sense  the  same,  and  in  some  sense  not  the 
same  with  it.  Besides  which  general  account,  the  particular  op- 
positions which  the  scripture  makes  betwixt  the  present  and 
future  body,  seem  yery  agreeable  to  those  of  the  philosophic 
cabala :  for,  first,  the  present  body  is  said  to  be  sowed  in  "  cor- 
ruption,"' but  the  future  raised  in  "  incorruption."  For  the 
"children  of  the  resurrection  cannot  die  any  more."®  And  then 
"mortality  shall  be  swallowed  up  of  life."»  Wherefore  the 
Christian  resurrection-body,  as  well  as  that  of  the  philosophic 
cabala,  is  trioiuia  adavarov,  and  atSiov  too,  (2  Cor.  v.  1),  "an  im- 
mortal" and  "eternal  body."  Again,  the  body  sowed  is  said^®  to 
be  a  "dishonourable,  ignominious," and  "inglorious  body;"  and 
therefore  called  also  by  St  Paul,*  To  aiijfxa  rrjc  raireivcucreaic 
i^/uoiv,  "  The  body  of  our  humility,"  or  "humiliation;"  a  body 
agreeable  to  this  lapsed  state  of  the  soul,  but  the  body  which 
shall  be  raised  shall  be  a  glorious  body ;  and  aififio^f^ov  rt^  (ni}" 
fiari  t5c  8<J5iic  avrov,  "conformable  to  that  glonous  body  of 
Christ ;"  who,  when  he  was  but  externally  transfigured,  his  face 
did  "  shine  as  the  sun,"  and  his  "raiment  was  white  as  the  light." 
The  glory  of  a  body  consisteth  only  in  the  comeliness  of  it3  pro- 
portion, and  the  splendour  thereof:  thus  is  there*  "  one  glory  of 
the  sun,  and  anotner  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory  of 
the  stars,"  that  is,  a  different  splendour  of  them.  Wherefore  the 
future  body  of  the  righteous,  according  to  the  scripture  also,  as 
well  as  the  philosophic  cabala,  will  be  aHjfjLa  ^wrf ivov,  and  (rCtiuia 
avyonSicy  and  <rc5/ia  aarpouSlcy  a  "  glorious,  splendid,  luciform," 

•  1  Cor.  XV.  36,  Ac  »  1  Cor.  xv.  42.  •  Luke  xx.  36. 

»  1  Cor.  XV.  54.  ^^  1  Cor.  xr.  43.  *  Phil.  iii.  2J.  «  1  Cor.  xv.  41. 
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and  "  star-like  body,"  Wisdom  iii.  7.  'Ev  Kaipt^  iwitncoiniQ  avrtov 
iKXafjtipovat,  *^  The  righteous,  in  the  time  of  their  visitation,  shall 
shine  forth."  Daniel  xii.  2,  3,  ^^  They  tlmt  be  wise  shall  shine 
as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  And  Matt.  xiiL 
43,  ^'Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  te  the  sun  in  the 
kingdom  of  their  father."  And  therefore  probably  this  future 
glorious  resurrection-body  is  that  **  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
fight," '  which  the  scripture  speaks  of,  CoL  L  12.    Moreover, 

'  I  cannot  pferail  upon  myself  to  assent  to  this  interpretation  of  St.  Panl's  words  : 
E{fYapi9TovvTfe^  sajrs  the  holy  apostle,  rtf  var^l  rifi  Uavi&<ravr«  4/<^C  <^  *^ 
fiiptda  rov  KKrfpov  rStv  Ayluv  Iv  rtf  ^utrl,  "  Giving  thanks  unto  the  Father,  who 
has  rendered  us  meet  to  become  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  Ught,"* 
According  to  Dr.  Cudworth^  opinion  the  meaning  of  these  words  is  as  follows :  **  We 
ought  to  give  thanks  to  God,  because  instead  of  this  concrete  and  heavy  body  we  shall 
acquire  another  splendid  and  shining  body.^  But  if  I  am  not  mistaken  this  will  be 
considered  by  every  one  as  too  flat  and  jejune,  and  unworthy  of  the  divine  writer.  In 
the  fir^t  place,  St.  Paul  would  have  ezprened  himself  exceedingly  obscurely,  and  in  a 
style  remote  lh>m  the  vulgar  usage.  For  who,  I  ask,  without  tl^  aid  of  an  interpreter, 
would  understand  fUplQ  tov  kKripov  tS»v  Ayltav  Iv  Tif  ^a»W  to  be  the  same  as 
trwfia  piii»rtiv6v  ?  Again,  of  all  the  benefits  conferred  upon  us  hj  Christ,  and  of  the 
heavenly  gifts  which  we  shall  be  made  partakers  of  through  him,  why  should  the 
apostle  have  selected  that  bodily  felicity  alone  which  we  shall  attain  to  after  the  resur- 
rection, and  declared  that  for  this  in  particular  we  are  to  give  thanks  unto  Godt 
This  splendour  of  the  body  which  we  look  forward  to,  hoMs  the  lowest  place  among 
the  privileges  and  joys  of  the  blessed  ;  therefore  why  did  he  not  rather  enjoin  us  to 
praise  God  for  the  gifis  with  which  the  mind  shall  be  adorned  when  received  into 
heaven,  and  for  the  other  portions  of  eternal  felicity  ?  Lastly,  this  exposition  is  at 
variance  with  the  entire  context  of  the  discourse  ;  from  which  it  is  manifest,  that  all 
the  good  things,  secured  to  mankind  by  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  are  com- 
prehended by  the  apostle  in  the  expression  xXtipbc  rwv  aycMv.  And  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  his  phraseology  will  easily  perceive  that  these  words  contain  an  image 
and  figure  drawn  fVom  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Land  among  the  Israelites.  No 
slight  benefit,  says  he,  did  they  receive  ttom  God,  to  whom  Joshua  formeriy  assigned 
a  portion  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  was  the  inheritance  and  possession  of  Uie  people 
of  God  ;  but  a  much  greater  felicity  falls  to  our  lot,  who  through  &ith  in  Jesus  receive 
a  portion  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  among  the  saints  of  God,  and  become  entitled  to 
those  future  benefits  which  are  promised  f^r  this  lifo  to  the  true  followera  of  Christ. 
The  words  Ip  rif  ^wr^  although  variously  expounded,  as  I  am  aware,  seem  to  me  to 
denote  that  by  which  the  saints  are  made  fit  to  obtain  this  happiness.  But  this  is  the 
heavenly  doctrine  revealed  to  men  by  Christ,  which  we  embrace  by  fiiith.  For,  as  is 
well  known  in  Scripture,  this  salutary  doctrine  is  called  ^«5c  or  lipht,  and  the  andeni 
ignorance  and  wicked  superstition  of  nations  opposed  to  it  undor  the  name  of  wc^roc^ 
or  darkness ;  as  is  also  done  in  this  very  plac».  And  everybody  acquainted  with  the 
subject  is  aware  that  the  particle  iv  is  put  for  itA  in  innumerable  passages  of  the  New 
Testament.  Wherefore  I  consider  the  whole  passage  is  to  be  understood  thus :  "  We 
ought  t^giye  praise  to  God,  who  by  the  light  of  the  goq>el  whidi  we  have  rec^ved, 
has  rendered  us  meet  to  become  partakers  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  on  this  earth, 
and  hereafter  to  obtain  those  blessings  which  are  destined  for  the  saints  in  heaven."* 
This  mterpretation  is  admirably  confiirmed  by  a  aimihir  passage  occurring  in  Acts 
xxvi.  18.  wherein  St.  Paul  is  said  to  be  sent  **to  turn  the  Gentiles  ftrom  darkness  (the 
pernicious  superstitions  and  errors  of  antiquity)  to  light  (the  true  knowledge  of  the  ■ 
supreme  Being),  that  they  may  receivs  foi|;iveness  of  sins,  ical  cXifpdv  Iv  rote 
AyiafffikvoiQ  irl9Tti  ry  (Iq  Xpi<rroi',  and  inheritance  among  them  which  are^sanctified 
by  faith  that  is  in  Christ"  The  latter  words  plainly  correspond  to  those  the  sense  of 
which  we  are  here  inquiring  into.  What  St.  Paul  in  the  present  passage  calls  fmc 
is  there  termed  x/ortc  ttg  Xpitrrbv  ;  which  alone  has  obtained  forus  the  privileges  of 
the  heavenly  community  and  a  portion  in  the  bheritance  of  the  saints. 
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there  is  another  cli£ference  betwixt  this  present  and  that  future 
body  of  the  righteous,  wherein  8U  Paul*  and  Hierocles^  do  well 
agree ;  the  first  being  called  by  both  of  them  <ru}fia  \pvxucdvf  ^^an 
animal  body,'*  the  second  <rutfia  wvBVfiaruAv,  ''a spiritual  body." 
TV^hich  latter  expression,  in  scripture^  does  not  only  denote  the 
8ubtilty  and  tenuity  thereof;  but  also  as  this  present  body  is 
called  an  ^'  animal  body,"  because  it  is  suitable  and  Agreeable  to 
that  animal  life  which  men  have  commcm  with  brutes,  so  is 
that  future  called  '*  spiritual,"  as  bearing  a  fit  proportion  and  cor- 
reepondenoy  to  souls  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  tneir  mind,  or  in 
whom  the  divine  Spirit  dwelleth  and  acteth,  exercimng  its  domi- 
nion.    ^  ^  There  is  an  animal  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body." 
And  **  The  first  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul,  the  last  Adam  a 
quickening  spirit."  And  thus  are  i/^x^>  ^  ^®  scripture,  taken 
for  ol  wvivfia  fxri  tx^vTiQy  *^they  wno  have  not  the  Spirit."  And'' 
^vxiKog  avOpwwog  ov  Sixfrai  ra  rov  wviifiaro^  rov  dcov,  "  The 
animal  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God." 
Which  Spirit  is  also  said  in  scripture  to  be  ^'  the  earnest  of  that 
our  future  inheritance,"  Ephes.  i.  14.  and  the  earnest  of  this 
spiritual  and  heavenly  body,  2  Cor.  v.  5.     It  is  also  said  to  be 
that  by  which  (efficiently)  these  mortal  bodies  shall  be  quickened, 
Kom.  viii.  11,  "If  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up  tfesus  from 
the  dead  dwell  in  you ;  he,  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead, 
shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  his  Spirit,  that  dwelleth 
in  you."     Neither  doth  Hierocles  fall  much  short  of  this  scrip- 
ture-notion of  a  spiritual  body,  when  he  describes  it  to  be  that* 
S  ry  voipq.  TiXBiArifri  Trjg  \pv\rig  <rvvairrcrai,  **  which  is  agreeable 
to  the  intellectual  perfection  of  the  soul."     This  spiritujEtl  body 
is  that  which  the  ancient  Hebrews  called,  tman  •'D»  "ewles* 
wings ;"  we  reading  thus  in  the  Gemara  of  the  Sanhedrin  (cap. 
11.  foL  92.  col.  2)  rw  inn  xomh  rapn  T»vir  tr^iD  )Tm  "naKn  t» 

"  If  you  ask,  What  shall  become  of  the  rignteous,  when  God 
shall  renew  the  world?  the  answer  is,  God  shall  make  them 
wings  like  eagles',  whereby  they  shall  fiy  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters."  A^un,  as  this  present  body  is  called  in  scripture  an 
"  earthly  body,  so  is  the  future  body  of  the  righteous  styled  by 

*  1  Cor.  XT.  44. 

*  Comm.  in  Aurea  Carmina  Pythagore,  p.  214.  See  the  remarks  made  above  on 
this  passage  of  Hierocles. 

*  1  Cor.  XY.  45.  7  1  Cor.  ii  14. 

*  Comm.  in  Aurea  Carmina  Pythagom,  p.  214.  The  philosopher's  meaning  will 
be  better  understood  if  the  passage  be  transcribed  entire.  He  is  there  discoursing 
upon  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  celestial  body  of  the  soul  from  the  puigation 
which  he  had  prescribed:  Aid  ydp  roifrwv,  says  he,  dvaj3cw<riccrd4  Tp6vov  rivd 
Kal  avXkiytTai,  icai  ^ilov  irXfipovrM  rSvoVf  Kal  rg  voiof  riktUrfiTi  Hit  ^^x^C 
cvvdiTTtTaif  "  For  by  means  of  these  (purgations^  it  (the  lucid  vehicle  of  the  soul) 
receives  in  a  manner  new  life  and  strength,*and  is  nlled  with  divine  vigour,  and  united 
with  the  intellectual  perfection  of  the  soul." 
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St  Paul,  as  well  as  the  Pythagoreans,  a  "heavenly  body,"  and 
t  ey  who  shall  then  be  possessors  thereof,  iwovp&vioi  avdpwiroi, 
"heavenly  men,"  1  CJor.  xv.  "  As  is  the  heavenly,  such  are  they 
that  are  heavenly."  Besides  which,  as  philosophers  supposed 
both  demons  (or  angels)  and  men,  to  have  one  and  the  saoie 
(raffjM  avyociSic)  ovpaviov  and  al^ipiov,  or  a  like  lucid,  heavenly, 
and  ethereal  body;  so  from  that  of  our  Saviour,  when  he 
affirmeth,  that  they  who^  "  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain 
that  world,  «nd  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  will  ndther 
marry,  nor  be  ffiven  in  marriage;  nor  can  die  any  more;  for 
they  are  laayyBAoi,  equal  to'  the  angels."  From  henoe,  I  say, 
we  mav  venture  to  call  this  resurrection-body  of  the  just  also  an 
"  angeUcal"  or  "  isangelical  body  f^^  and  the  rather  because  the 

•  Luke  XX.  36. 

^°  For  my  ovm  part,  howefer,  I  think  we  ought  not  to  do  this  till  we  are  satisfied  of 
the  truth  <k  the  assumption,  that  the  angels  have  bodies  similar  to  those  glorious 
bodit^,  which  the  blessed  shall  put  on  at  the  last  daj.  For  how  can  the  bodies  of  the 
saints  be  called  angelic^  if  it  be  evident  that  the  holy  Beings  called  angels  are  destitute 
of  body  ?  The  saying  of  our  Saviour,  in  which  he  declares  that  the  saints  shall  here* 
after  resemble  the  angels,  is  here  improperly  appealed  to,  as  we  have  already  shown  in 
another  place.  For  Christ  does  not  compare  the  righteous  who  are  to  be  partakers  of 
future  life  wiUi  angels  in  respect  to  the  bodies  in  which  they  shall  be  clothed,  but  in 
reference  to  immortality  and  to  those  things  which  follow  iirom  immortality.  The  au- 
thority of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  of  Tertullian,  is  of  little  or  no  weight  in  this 
matter.  The  former,  indeed,  as  the  learned  are  well  aware,  drew  largely  from  the 
fountains  of  PlatQuism  ;  while  the  latter  adopted  what  was  almost  the  common  opinion 
of  the  ancient  fothers,  which  attributed  bodies  to  angels ;  and  it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  holding  such  a  notion  he  should  also  ascribe  flesh  to  them,  and  believe 
that  the  righteous  will  be  endowed  with  the  same  bodies  as  those  of  the  angels.  Not 
having  Nachmanides'  book  in  my  possession,  I  am  unable  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
sense  of  the  passage  here  referred  to;  but  the  passage  of  TertuIIian,  which  occurs  in 
his  book  De  Camis  Resurrectione,  cap.  26.  p.  214.  runs  as  follows :  "Thus  also  in 
Isaiah,  Bona  tarras  edetis,  the  good  things  of  the  flesh  are  meant,  which  await  it  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  when  it  shall  be  reformed  and  angelifled,  and  obtain  what  the 
eye  has  not  seen,  nor  the  ear  heard."  The  passage  of  St.  Augustine  quoted  by  the 
learned  Doctor  in  the  margin,  is  doubtless  the  following,  which  is  extant  in  his  book 
De  Diversis  Queestionibus  Octoginta  Tribus,  queest  47.  p.  14.  tom.  6.  opp.  ^  The 
question  is  frequently  asked,  how  we  shall  be  able  to  see  our  thoughts  after  the  resur- 
rection and  change  of  the  body  which  is  promised  to  the  saints  ?  A  conjecture  there- 
fore must  be  formed  from  that  part  of  our  body  which  has  a  greater  degree  of  light ; 
since  angelic  bodies,  such  as  we  hope  to  possess,  must  be  supposed  to  1^  most  lucid 
and  ethereal ;  if  therefore  many  motions  of  our  minds  are  now  discovered  in  the  eyee, 
it  is  probable  that  no  motion  of  the  mind  will  remain  concealed  when  the  body  shall 
have  become  wholly  ethereal,  in  comparison  with  which  those  eyes  are  flesh."  St 
Augustine  was  afridd  lest  some  might  interpret  this  passage  as  though  he  had  believed 
that  the  bodies  which  the  righteous  are  hereafter  to  receive  will  be  destitute  of  all 
members  and  flesh  ;  and  therefore  gives  a  sort  of  correction  of  it  in  his  Retractat. 
lib.  1.  cap.  26.  tom.  I.  opp.  p.  28.  where  he  thus  expresses  himself:  "  When  I  said 
that  the  angelic  bodies,  such  as  we  hope  to  possess,  must  be  supposed  to  be  most  ludd 
and  ethereal,  if  this  be  understood  of  being  without  the  members  which  we  now  have, 
and  without  the  substance  of  incorruptible  flesh,  it  is  wrong."  I  shall  add  another  ' 
passage  nearly  to  the  same  effect  from  his  Serm.  363.  de  Cantico  Exodi,  sect.  30. 
p.  1002.  tom.  5.  opp.  **  In  this  life  of  the  saints,  therefore,  their  bodies  also  being 
changed  into  a  heavenly  and  angelic  state  shall  be  so  filled  and  freshened  with  immortal 
vigour  that  no  corruption  of  necessity  shall  turn  and  call  them  away  from  the  most 
blessed  contemplation  and  praise  of  truth.**  But  what  I  stated  with  respect  to  Ter- 
tuIIian will  apply  also  to  St  Augustine.    For  this  great  man  was  favourable  to  those 
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anoient  Hebrews  (as  we  learn  from  Nachmonides,  in  Shaar  Hag- 
gemul)  styled  it,  '•n'OM^an  iTDan  rrscnob  "the  angdical  clothing  of 
the  fioulr  and  Tertullian  himself,  angelificatam  carnem,  "an- 
gelified  flesh."    But,  lastly,  St.  Paul  is  not  only  positive  in  his 
doctrine  here,  but  also  native  :^  "  Now  this  I  say,  brethren, 
that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Ood ;  neither 
doth  corruption  inherit  incormption.*^    .Which  place  being  un* 
doubtedly  not  to  be  alle^rized,  it  may  be  from  thence  inferred, 
that  the  happy  resurrection-body  shall  not  be  this  foul  and  gross 
body  of  ours  only  varnished  and  gilded  over  on  the  outside  of  it, 
it  r^naining  still  nasty,  sluttish,  and  ruinous  within,  and  having 
all  the  same  seeds  of  corruption  and  mortality  in  its  nature  which 
it  had  before,  though  by  perpetual  miracle  kept  ofi^,  it  being  as  it 
were  by  violence  defended  from  being  seized  u^n  and  devoured 
by  the  jaws  of  death ;  but  that  it  shall  be  so  inwardly  changed 
in  its  nature  as  that  the  possessors  thereof  cannot  die  any  more. 
But  all  this,  which  hath  been  said  of  the  resurrection-body,  is 
not  so  to  be  understood,  as  if  it  belonged  universally  to  all  that 
shall  be  raised  up  at  the  last  day,  or  made  to  appear  upon  the 
earth  in  their  own  persons  at  that  great  and  general  assizes ; 
that  they  shall  have  all  alike  (wicked  as  well  as  good)  such 
glorious,  spiritual,  and*celeetial  bodies;   but  it  is  only  a  de- 
scription of  the  avi<TTa<rig  rrig  Z^oriQf  the  "  resurrection  of  life ;" 
which    is    emphatically  caUed  also   by  our    Saviour    Christ,* 
avdaratTi^*  ri  lie  riov  viKpwVi  ^^  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,"  or 
to  a  happy  immortality ;  as  they,  who  shall  be  thought  worthy 
thereof,  are  likewise  styled  by  him  vloi  avatrraaiwgf  "  the  children 

who  formerly  held  the  angels  to  be  endowed  with  most  thin  and  subtle  bodies,  as  has 
been  abundantly  proved  fiom  many  passages  of  his  by  Dion.  Petavius.  Dogmat  Theo- 
logicor.  torn.  3.  bb.  1.  de  Angelis,  cap.  2.  sect  9.  p.  5.  &c  But  I  think  the  learned 
Jesuit  ought  to  have  added,  that  St  Augustine  was  not  so  wedded  to  this  opmion  as  to 
be  perfectly  satisfied  of  its  tnith.  At  any  rate,  in  his  Epist.  95.  torn.  2.  opp.  p.  197. 
where  he  is  professedly  treating  of  this  question  :  *'  Whether  the  angels  have  bodies  or 
are  only  spirits,*'  he  first  of  all  indeed  brings  forward  certain  reasons  which  he  con- 
nders  make  it  probable  that  the  angels  have  bodies  ;  nevertheless,  having  stated  thus 
much,  be  leaves  the  whole  matter  undecided  :  **  But,"  says  he,  "  whether  the  angels 
have  bodies,  or  it  can  be  rtiown  by  any  one  that  they  may  perform  all  these  things  and 
yet  be  devoid  of  body,  still  in  that  community  of  taints,*'  &o.  From  which  it  is  evi- 
dent that  St  Augustine,  although  supposing  the  opinion  of  those  who  ascribed  bodies 
to  the  angels  to  be  the  more  probable  one,  did  not  however  consider  it  to  be  so  true 
and  certain  as  to  be  altogether  incapable  of  refutation.  Nevertheless,  holding  it  to  be 
probable  that  the  angels  are  clothed  in  bodies,  and  wishing  to  illustrate  the  nature 
of  those  bodies  which  the  blessed  are  hereafter  to  receive  by  some  comparison,  he 
could  hardly  have  applied  a  more  apt  example  than  the  bodies  of  angels.  To  these 
great  authors  let  me  add  Methodius  in  Photius,  Biblioth.  cod.  234.  p.  923.  Uav  r6 
\k  Ka^apov  iikpoQ  Koi  Ko^apov  rrvpbe  vwivr&atvov  aifyKpifia  Kai  roTff  Ayyt- 
XiKotc  ifioo{f<nov  virdpxo^t  od  dvvarai  y^c  ^X****  'fOiorrira,  **  Whatever  is 
compounded  of  pure  air  and  pure  fire,  and  is  of  the  same  substance  as  the  angelic 
natures,  cannot  have  the  quality  of  earth."  He  is  speaking  of  the  resurrection-body. 
Other  passages  that  mi^t  be  produced  of  the  same  kmd  I  pass  over. 

*  Thus  ^  Austin,  Corpora  Angelica  ;  and  (^lia  sunt  Angelorum. 

»  1  Cor.  XT.  50.  «  Luke  xx.  25. 
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of  the  resurrection."  Of  which  resurrection  only  it  is  that  St, 
Paul  treateth,  in  that  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  to  the  Corinthians. 
And  we  say  that  this  Christian  resurrection  of  life  is  the  vesting 
and  settling  of  the  souls  of  good  men  in  their  glorious,  spiritual^ 
heavenly,  and  immortal  bodies.  The  complete  happiness  of  a  man. 
and  all  the  good  that  can  be  desired  by  hun,  was  by  the  heathen 
poet  thus  summed  up,  Ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,  ^'That 
there  be  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body :"  and  the  Christian  hap- 

Einess  seems  to  be  fill  comprised  in  these  two  things ;  first,  in 
einff  inwardly  regenerated  and  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
min^  cleansed  from  all  pollution  of  flesh  and  spirit,  and  made 
partakers  of  the  divine  life  and  nature ;  and  then,  secondly,  in 
being  outwardly  clothed  with  glorious,  sjpiritual,  celestial,  and  in- 
corruptible bodies.     The  Scripture  pliunly  dedareth,  that  oar 
souls  are  not  at  home  here,  in  this  terrestrial  body  and  these 
earthly   mansions,  but  that  they  are  strangers  and  pilgrims 
therein ;  which  the  patriarchs  also  confessing,  plainly  decuured^ 
that  they  sought  a  country,  not  that  which  they  came  out  from^ 
but -a  heavemy  one.     From  which  passages  of  Scripture  somQ 
indeed  would  infer,  that  souls  being  at  first  created  by  God  pure^ 
pre-existed,  before  this  their  terrene  nativity,  in  celestial  bodies  ; 
but  afterwards  straggled  and  wandered  down  hither,  as  Philo 
for  one :'  ^AvoXiwovaa  fdv  yap  -q   i^XV   rhv   ovpaviov  t6wov, 

*  De  Agricultum,  p.  197.  Compare  the  same  alto  in  his  book  Quia  Divinarum 
Reram  Heree,  p.  519.  and  other  places.  But  it  is  notorious  that  this  Jew  was  smitten 
with  tach  a  partialitj  for  the  Platonic  precepts,  which  at  that  time  were  publidjr 
taught  at  Alexandria,  that  he  does  not  hesitate  on  eveiy  occasion  to  drag  in  Moses  as 
entertaining  the  opinion  of  Plato.  But  if  those  who  maintain  that  souls  existed  before 
the  bodies,  can  adduce  nothing  else  from  scripture  in  proof  of  this  doctrine  of  theirs 
than  those  sayings  in  which  righteous  men  are  declared  to  be  strangers  and  pilgrims  on 
this  earth,  and  to  seek  a  better  country,  there  is  certainly  an  end  df  their  cause.  *For 
in  all  these  passages  there  is  a  metaphor  borrowed  from  human  things;  namely,  a  com- 
parison of  this  life  with  the  life  which  a  man  leads  in  a  foreign  land,  destitute  of  friends 
and  relations,  and  of  heavenly  glory  with  the  sweet  and  pleasant  life  which  a  man  livee 
among  his  friends  in  the  place  where  he  is  bred  and  bom.  But  who  is  not  aware  that 
figurative  passages  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  too  closely  pressed;  and  that  no  argument 
can  be  drawn  fVom  them  either  in  proof  or  refutation  of  any  doctrine  ?  In  every 
iimilitude,  as  every  body  knows,  we  ought  to  look  solely  to  that  point  from  which  the 
comparison  is  chiefly  drawn,  and  not  to  carry  the  thought  further.  Now  it  is  manifest 
that  heaven  is  called  one's  own  country  by  the  divine  writers  simply  on  account  of  the 
pleasant  and  happy  life  we  there  look  forward  to,  and  this  earth  a  phice  of  exile 
because  of  the  trouble*  which  we  are  obliged  to  undeigo  in  it.  Whoever  wishes  to 
enlarge  the  limits  of  this  comparison,  will  both  err  himself  and  afford  occasion  to  others 
of  adding  fallacy  to  fellacy.  For  what  reply  would  you  return  to  a  man  reasoning 
thus :  heaven  is  our  native  country :  in  one's  native  country  are  one's  parents,  relatives, 
and  friends:  therefore  the  soul  also  leaves fiimily,  ancestors,  parents,  relations,  brothers, 
'  sisters,  &c.,  in  its  heavenly  country  ?  If  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  souls  before 
bodies  were  disposed  to  adopt  the  same  line  of  argument,  they  might  in  their  turn 
easily  find  texts  to  answer  their  purpose.  Celestial  happiness,  for  instance,  is  every 
where  compared  by  the  sacred  writers  to  a  feast,  as  also  to  an  inheritance,  and  other 
things.  But  he  who  is  invited  to  a  feast  is  invited  to  delights  which  he  has  hitherto 
been  a  stranger  to,  and  he  who  comes  into  an  inheritance  acquires  some  good  which  he 
had  not  possessed  before.    It  will  therefore  follow  from  these  images  that  souls  when 
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KaOoTTcp*  etc  Kivriv  xii>Qav  ^Xde  ro  trwfjLa,  ^'Our  soul  (soith  he) 
having  left  its  heavenly  mansion^  came  down  into  this  earthly 
body,  as  a  strange  place."  But  thus  much  is  certain,  that  our 
human  souls  were  at  first  intended  and  desimed  by  God 
Almighty,  the  maker  of  them,  for  other  bodies  and  other  r^ons, 
as  their  proper  home  and  country,  and  their  eternal  resting  place : 
howeyer,  to  us,  that  '^  be  not  first,  which  is  spiritual,  but  that 
which  is  natural,  and  afterwards  that  which  is  spiritual.''  Now^ 
though  some,  from  that  of  St.  Paul,^  where  he  calls  this  happy 
resurrection-body,  olicrrriipiov  fifiCjv  rh  iK  ovpavovy  *^  that  house  of 
ours,  that  is  ftom  heaven,"  or  which  '^cometh  out  of  heaven," 
would  infer,  that  therefore  it  will  not  be  taken  out  of  graves 
and  chamel  houses;  they  conceiving  also,  that  the  individuation 
and  sameness  of  men*s  persons  does  not  necessarily  depend  upon 
the  numerical  identity  of  all  the  parts  of  matter,  because  we 
never  continue  thus  the  same,  our  bodies  always  flowing  like  a 
liver,  and  passing  away  by  insensible  transpiration ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  we  have  not  all  the  same  numerical  matter,  and  neither 
more  nor  less,  both  in  infancy  and  in  old  age,  though  we  be  for  all 
that  the  self-same  persons ;  yet,  nevertheless,  according  to  the 
best  philosophy,  which  achiowled^es  no  essential  or  specifical 
difference  of  matter,  the  foulest  and  grossest  body  that  is,  merely 
by  motion  may  not  only  be  crystallized,  but  also  brought  into  the 
purity  and  tenuity  of  the  finest  ether.  And  undoubtedly,  ^at 
same  numerical  body  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  which  lay  in  the 
sepulchre,  was  after  his  resurrection  thus  transformed  into  a 
*  spiritual  and  heavenly  body ;  the  subtlety  and  tenuity  whereof 
appeared  from  his  entering  in  when  the  doors  were  shut,  and 
his  vanishing  out  of  sight;  however  its  glory  were  for  the  time 
suspended,  partly  for  the  better  convincing  his  disciples  of  the 
truth  of  Ids  resurrection,  and  partly,  because  they  were  not  then 
able  to  bear  the  splendour  of  it.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
Christian  mystery  of  the  resurrection  of  life,  consisteth  not  in  the 
soul's  being  re-united  to  these  vile  rags  of  mortality,  these  gross 
bodies  of  ours,  Tsuch  as  now  they  are  ;)^  but  in  having  them 
changed  into  the  likeness  of  Christ's  glorious  body,  and  m  this 
mortal's  putting  on  immortality. 

Hitherto  have  we  seen  the  agreement  that  is  betwixt  Chris- 

they  depart  hence  to  heaven  are  to  go  to  delights  and  joys  not  previously  known  to  them, 
and  are  made  partakers  of  good  tlungs  of  which  they  had  before  been  destitute :  which 
is  plainly  at  variance  with  Uie  doctrine  of  those  who  maintain  that  souls  existed  before 
they  were  united  with  bodies.  Not  to  mention  that  David  altogether,  both  body  and 
soul,  complains  of  his  being  a  stranger  and  sojourner  here,  and  that  not  only  the  minds 
of  the  saints,  but  the  saints  altogether,  are  said  to  seek  their  own  country.  Where- 
fore if  these  passages  are  a  proof  that  souls  descended  into  this  world  from  heavenly 
places,  they  neoesnrily  prove  that  the  bodies  also  came  from  thence,  and  were  turned 
out  of  a  better  state  into  this  miserable  and  wretched  one. 
*  2  Cor.  V.  1. 
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tianity  and  the  old -philoeophio  cabak,  ooncerning  the  soul,  in 
these  two  things:  First,  that  the  highest  happiness  and  per- 
fection of  the  human  soul  consisteth  not  in  a  state  of  pare 
separation  from  all  body ;  and  secondly,  that  it  does  not  consist 
neither  in  an  eternal  union  with  such  gross  terrestrial  bodies  as 
these  unchanged ;  the  soul  being  not  at  home,  but  a  stranger 
and  pilgrim  in  them,  and  oppressed  with  the  load  of  them:  but 
that  at  last,  the  souls  of  good  men  shall  arrive  at  glorious^ 
spiritual,  heavenly,  and  immortal  bodies.  But  now  as  to  that 
point,  whether  human  souk  be  always  united  to  some  body 
or  other,  and  consequently,  when  by  death  they  put  off  this 
gross  terrestrial  body,  they  are  not  thereby  quite  divested  and 
stripped  naked  of  all  body,  but  have  a  certain  subtle  and  spi- 
rituous body  still  adhering  to  them  and  accompanying  them  ?  or 
else,  whether  all  souls  that  have  departed  out  of  this  life,  from 
the  venr  beginning  of  the  world,  have  ever  since  continued  in  a 
state  of  separation  from  all  body,  and  shall  so  continue  forwards 
till  the  day  of  judgment  or  general  resurrection  ?  we  must  con- 
fess >that  this  is  a  thing  not  so  explicitly  determhied,  or  expressly 
decided  in  Christianity,  either  way.  Nevertheless,  it  is  first  of 
all  certain  from  scripture,  that  souls  departed  out  of  these 
terrestrial  bodies  are  therefore  neither  dead  nor  asleep,*  till 
the  last  trump  and  general*  resurrection,  but  still  alive  and 
awake ;  our  Saviour  Christ  affirming,  that  *^  they  all  live  unto 
God ;"  the  meaning  whereof  seems  to  be  this,  that  they  who  are 
said  to  be  dead,  are  dead  only  unto  men  here  upon  earth ;  but 
neither  dead  unto  themselves,  nor  yet  unto  God,  their  life  being 
not  extinct,  but  only  disappearing  to  us,  and  withdrawn  from 
our  sight ;  forasmuch  as  they  are  gone  off  this  stage,  which  we 
still  continue  to  act  upon.  And  thus  is  it  stud  dso  of  our 
Saviour  Christ  himself,  and  that  after  his  resurrection  too,  ^  that 
he  liveth  unto  God,"  Bom.  vi.  10.  From  whence  it  is  evident 
that  they  who  are  sud  to  live  to  God,  are  not  therefore  supposed 
to  be  less  alive,  than  they  were,  when  they  lived  unto  men. 
Now,  it  seemeth  to  be  a  privil^e  or  prerogative  proper  to  the 
Deit^  only,  to  live  and  act  alone,  witnout  vital  union  or  con- 
junction with  any  body.  Quaerenduni,  saith  Origen,t  si  possibile 
est,  penitus  incorporeas  remanere  rationabiles  creaturas,  cum  ad 
summum  sanctitatis  ac  beatitudinis  venerent  ?  An  necesse  est 
eas  semper  conjunctas  esse  corporibus?  "It  is  worth  our 
inquiry,  whether  it  be  possible  for  rational  creatures  to  remiun 
perfectly  incorporeal  and  separate  from  all  body,  when  they  are 
arrived  to  the  hi^est  degree  of  holiness  and  happiness?  or 
whether    they  be    always   of   necessity  conjoined  with   some 

•  Death,  called  sleep  in  8cripture»  only  gar  thi^ijftttrfidv* 
t  Utpl  Apx^v^  lib.  2.    [Cap.  2.  p.  69.  opp.] 
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bodies ;"  and  afterwards  he  plainly  affirmeth  it  to  be  impossible : 
Vivere  prater  corpus  uUam  aliam  naturam^  prster  Patrem  et 
Filium,  et  Spiritum  Sanctum :  *^  For  any  other  nature  besides 
the  Father^  and  the  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  live  quite  without  - 
a  body."^  Indeed,  if  this  were  most  natural  to  the  human  soul, 
and  most  perfective  of  it,  to  continue  separate  from  all  body, 
then  doubtless,  (as  Origen  implied)  should  the  souls  of  good  men 
rather  after  the  day  of  judgment,  continue  in  such  a  state  of 
separation,  to  all  eternity.^  But  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
natural  to  souls  to  enliven  and  inform  some  body  or  other, 
(though  not  always  a  terrestrial  one)  as  our  inward  sense  inclines 
us  to  think,  then  can  it  not  seem  so  probable  that  they  should,  by 
a  kind  of  violence,  be  kept  so  long  in  an  unnatural  or  preter- 
natural state  of  nakedness  and  separation  from  all  body,  some  of 
them  even  from  Adam  till  the  day  of  judgment^ 

*  [The  disciples  of  LdbniU  think  so  at  this  day.  See  Ldlmitii  Epist  203.  207. 
Elsewhere,  and  torn.  2.  p.  437.]  This  opinion,  that  God  alone  possessed  the  privilege 
of  liWng  and  acting  without  any  body,  was  formerly  entertained  not  only  by  Origen, 
bat  by  most  of  the  fathers  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  And  eyen  Ongen's  adrei^ 
nries  themselves  found  nothing  to  reprehend  in  this  opinion.  As  one  example  for  all 
take  Methodius,  who  is  well  known  to  have  confuted  Origen;  and  who  in  Photius, 
Biblioth.  cod.  234.  p>  931.  sars  as  follows :  'Eyovp  iyivfiroc  coi  dvtvii^C  ta^  ^'^^ 
ftaroc  f^mc  6  dc6c  fi^voc  4^%Ta^  detiftaTO^  6v,  9tA  kuI  diparog,  **  Theiefbre  God 
akme  is  proclaimed  to  be  a  nature  ungenerated,  without  deficien<7  and  unwearied,  who 
being  incorporeal  is  therefbre  also  invisible."  £ven  as  late  as  the  fifth  century,  when 
many  held  this  doctrine  to  be  iklse  and  dangerous,  Faustus  Rhegiensis  did  not  shrink 
ftora  defending  it.  See  his  sixteenth  Epistle,  published  b^  Henr.  Canisius,  Antiquamm 
Lectionum,  torn.  1.  p.  363.  ftc.  of  the  new  edition.  In  it  he  says  he  speaks  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  elder  saints :  which  is  true.  Afterwards,  p.  364.  he  thus  dis- 
courses :  **  For  although  we  declare  that  there  are  some  spiritual  natures,  as  are  the 
angels,  archangels,  and  the  other  powers,  as  also  our  own  soul  itself,  or  at  least  that 
subtle  air:  still  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  accounted  incorporeal.  For  they  have 
about  them  a  body  by  which  they  subsist,  although  uicomparably  more  thin  and  subtle 
than  our  bodies,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  apostle,  who  says,  *  bodies  celestial 
and  bodies  terrestrial.'  From  which  it  is  clearly  shown  that  nothing  U  incorporeal 
but  God  aUme**  And  this  opinion  he  then  endeavours  to  support  by  many  aiguments 
from  Sacred  Writ.  But  he  was  confuted  by  Claudianns  Blamertus,  in  his  l^k  De 
Statu  Anime,  published  separately  by  Casp.  Barth.  To  these  add  Gennadius  Maasi- 
liCTsis,  De  Ecclesiast.  Dogmatibus,  lib.  1.  cap.  11.  p.  8.  and  Geverh.  Elemenhorst  on 
this  passage,  p.  128. 

*  [Origen  proves  that  the  body  adheres  to  the  soul  after  death  by  the  example  of 
Samuel  and  Lazarus.    See  torn.  1.  p.  35.  of  his  works.] 

^  The  learned  Doctor  in  bis  zeal  for  the  fathers,  as  they  are  called,  and  his  partiality 
Ibr  the  Platonic  philosophy  here  openly  adopts  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that  a 
certain  body,  or  as  the  Platonists  say,  ethereal  vehicle,  is  always  present  with  the  soul, 
although  considered  in  itself  it  is  devoid  of  all  matter  and  corporeal  concretion.  It 
would  seem  indeed  from  the  closing  words  of  the  disputation  that  he  wishes  to  appear 
as  leaving  the  matter  undecided,  and  allowing  every  one  to  entertain  his  own  ideas 
upon  it :  but  the  entire  tone  of  his  remarks,  and  the  aiguments  by  which  he  endeavours 
to  substantiate  this  opinion,  show  him  to  have  belonged  to  a  clan  of  men  at  that  time, 
as  at  this  day,  very  numerous  in  Great  Britain,  who  boldly  maintained  it.  I  do  not 
consider  that  a  man  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  Christian  community  or  chaiged  with  a 
capital  and  most  pernicious  error  on  account  of  this  dogma,  provided  Us  notions 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  soul  are  correct  in  other  respects,  and  he  does  not  embrace 
the  other  opinions  which  were  formerly  coupled  with  it.  I  am  aware  that  among  men 
eminent  at  the  present  day  as  philosophers,  and  at  the  same  time  as  pious  Christians, 
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Again,  the  Scripture  also  iDtimates,  that  souls  departed  out  oF 
this  Efe,  have  a  knowledge  of  one  another,  and  are  also  capable 
of  the  pumshment  of  sense  or  pain :    "  Fear  him,  (saith  our 

there  are  not  wantiDg  those  who  consider  the  doctrine  that  no  spirit  is  ever  ?rithoat  a 
body  to  be  probable,  naj,  true  and  indisputable :  whose  aiiguments  were  oolIed»d  not 
long  ago  by  a  learned  writer  who  assum»l  the  name  of  H.  C.  Trichorius,  in  a  singular 
dissertation  entitled  Ochematologia,  and  published  in  the  Museum  Premense  Philolo- 
gioo-Theologicum,  tom.  1.  par.  1.  p.  114.    I  fimcy,  however,  I  have  the  gravest  of 
reasons  for  not  concurring  in  their  views.     And  to  confess  the  truth,  since  the  scrip- 
tures make  no  mention  of  such  a  body  of  souls,  which  even  the  most  erudite  Trichorius 
himself  does  not  deny,  and  a  matter  so  recondite  and  abstruse  cannot  be  settled  by 
surmises  and  conjectures  of  our  own,  I  regret  that  these  excellent  men  were  not 
content  with  what  God  has  revealed  to  us,  and  less  bold  and  free  in  their  decisions : 
and  that  they  did  not  decline  entering  into  matters  so  fiur  out  of  the  readi  of  human 
inquiry  rather  than  attempt  to  explam  them  by  opinions  whidi  others  m%ht  be  dis- 
posed to  contemn  and  repudiate.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  assertors  of  a  subtle 
and  inseparable  body  of  the  soul  have  something  to  ofPet  in  the  shape  of  a  reply  to 
those  who  ask  in  what  manner  the  soul  lives,  subasts,  feels,  and  is  render^  susceptible 
of  pleasure  and  pain.    But  I  am  afraid  the  remedy  they  resort  to  for  the  purpose  of 
euring  men  of  their  scepticism  will  prove  worse  tlian  the  disease,  and  expose  them  to 
other  objections  which  Uiey  never  will  be  able  to  get  over  unless  they  at  once  cut  the 
knot  by  confessing  their  own  ignorance.    And  even  if  this  opinion  be  adopted,  how 
many  questions  still  remain  respecting  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  soul  which  no 
one  will  satis&ctorily  answer,  while  he  resides  here  among  mortals  P    For  my  own  part 
what  in  the  first  place  dissuades  me  ftom  admitting  it,  is  the  exceptionable  source  fh>m 
which  it  sprung.     We  have  already  shown  it  to  be  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  of 
plebeian  rather  than  philosophical  origin.     It  was  not  invented  by  wise  men  under  the 
guidance  of  intellect  and  reason :  but  adopted  into  the  schools  of  later  philosophers  from 
the  poets  and  common  people,  and  adorned  and  embellished  by  them  so  that  it  should 
not  appear  too  absurd  and  irrational.    Lactantius  tells  us  that  some  of  the  ancient 
Christians  supposed  the  poets  to  be  the  authors  of  those  opinions  which  at  that  time 
prevafled  respecting  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.    **  Some,"  nys  he,  Instit.  Divinar. 
lib.  7.  cap.  22.  p.  868.  **  imagine  that  these  are  the  fictions  of  poets,  not  knowing 
whence  Uie  poets  received  them,  and  deny  their  truth.**    And,  although  he  himsetf 
opposes  them,  and  maintains  that  the  poets  received  all  these  things  from  divine 
revelation,  a  portion  of  which  had  come  down  to  them  by  tradition  and  hearsay,  never- 
theless these  Christians  seem  to  roe  to  have  been  tolerably  shrewd  and  dear-sifted, 
nor  does  Lactantius,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  bring  fbrward  any  thing  that  should  induce  a 
sane  man  to  forego  tiiis  opinion.    If  any  one  should  inquire  what  first  led  the  most 
ancient  poets  and  others  to  attribute  a  body  and  human  form  to  souls,  he  wUl  find  that 
they  were  influenced  chiefly  by  two  causes :  first,  the  common  report  that  souls  had 
often  appeared  in  the  human  form,  especially  about  the  tombs  of  the  dead;  and, 
■econdly,  their  utter  inability  to  comprehend  a  nature  perfectly  simple  and  entirely 
destitute  of  body.    The  former  of  which  reasons  is  altogether  uncertain  and  fidladous. 
For  the  truth  of  such  apparitions  ought  first  of  all  to  be  placed  beyond  controversy, 
before  any  deductions  can  be  drawn  fh)m  them.     And  even  if  it  were  certain  that 
some  souls  had  appeared  in  the  way  stated,  this  would  be  no  satisfiictory  proof  that  the 
soul  is  always  united  and  associated  with  a  body.    The  other  reason  will  weigh  with 
no  one  who  has  ever  entered  into  dose  communion  with  himself,  and  attentively 
examined  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  own  mind.    The  authority  even  of  the 
andent  philosophers  and  Platonists  themselves  will  not  be  regarded,  1  riiould  imagine, 
among  the  props  and  supports  of  this  doctrine.    For  if  any  great  dependence  is  to  be 
placed  upon  this  authority,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  believe  many  things  which  at  the 
present  day  would  be  too  gross  for  the  credulity  even  of  children  or  old  women. 

In  the  next  place,  the  tuivocates  of  this  doctrine  of  an  immortal  body  of  the  soul 
seem  to  me  greatly  to  assist  the  cause  of  those  who  either  deny  the  soul  to  be  a  self- 
existent  nature,  or  hold  it  to  be  wholly  corporeal.  For  a  nature  which  never  is  nor  can 
be  without  body,  is  something  imperfect,  and  having  no  independent  existence;  a  part, 
or  if  you  please,  a  fi«culty  <^  the  body  which  it  animates.  Is  the  body  then  more 
perfect  than  the  soul  ?    For  while  the  soul  according  to  this  hypothesis  cannot  exist 
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Saviour)  who  after  he  hath  killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell,** 
Liuke  xii.  And  the  soul  of  the  rich  man  is  said  to  be  imme- 
diately after  death  in  torments,  before  the  day  of  judgment ;  as 

independently  of  bodv,  the  body,  on  the  contrarj,  ia  complete  and  perfect  although 
altogether  destitute  of  souL  HowoTer  nuignificently,  therefore,  these  worthy  supporters 
of  this  doctrine  may  speak  in  respect  to  the  powers,  nature,  and  faculties  of  the  soul, 
declaring  it  to  be  simple,  devoid  of  concretion,  and  eternal;  still  I  am  afraid  if  the 
whole  matter  be  more  minutely  inquired  into,  they  will  be  driven  to  the  confession  that 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  certain  energy  or  vital  faculty  animating  the  body  that  investn 
it.  And  for  my  own  part  I  consider  theirs  to  be  on  the  whole  a  somewhat  wiser 
course  who  assert  that  the  soul  is  altogether  corporeal,  or  consists  of  incorruptible 
matter :  wliich  opinion  the  most  ancient  philosophers  entertained.  For  in  taking  tliis 
view  they  still  suppose  the  soul  to  be  a  nature  in  itself  perfect  and  independent,  and 
requiring  no  extenud  'aid  for  the  discharge  of  its  own  Amctions :  which  the  former  deny. 
But  if  it  should  be  said,  that  assuming  this  opinion  to  be  fight,  it  will  be  altogether 
impossible  to  explain  how  the  soul  can  think,  inasmuch  as  matter  is  incapable  of  cogi- 
tation; a  ready  answer  ii  at  hand.  For  if  Crod,  as  they  themselves  believe,  could 
create  immortal  and  most  simple  matter,  and  unite  it  by  an  indissoluble  bond  with 
immaterial  mind,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  he  could  not  endow  this  eternal 
and  most  subtle  matter  with  the  fiiculty  of  cogitation.  To  draw  conclusions  from  this 
groaser  matter  of  our  own  in  reference  to  that  celestial  and  indestructible  matter  which 
is  unknown  to  us,  would  certainly  be  rash  and  unsafe,  and  wholly  unworthy  of  a  phi- 
losopher. But  perhaps  they  will  tell  us  that  their  opinion  is  misunderstood,  and  that 
they  by  no  means  deny  the  soul  to  be  capable  of  existing  apart  from  the  body,  and  to 
be  a  self-existent  nature;  what  they  do  maintain  being  simply  that  it  cannot  feel  and 
perceive  without  body,  and  therefore  that  God  has  Kimished  it  with  an  imperishable 
body  to  qualify  it  for  sensation  and  perception.  But  who  taught  these  learned  persons 
that  the  soul  is  unable  to  feel  and  perceive  unless  it  be  associated  with  body,  and  that 
there  is  no  other  ^culty  of  sensation  except  that  with  which  we  ourselves  are  endowed  ? 
For  my  part,  I  firmly  believe  that  God,  whose  power  is  infinite,  can  render  the  soul 
BQSoeptible  of  pleasure  and  pain  without  connecting  it  with  body;  nor  can  I  see  any 
necessity  for  supposing  that  it  is  incapable  of  perceiving  external  things  unless  it  be 
endowed  with  eyes,  ears,  and  other  members.  Has  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  souls 
living  out  of  the  mortal  body  been  vouchsafed  to  us,  that  we  can  confidently  decide 
.  upon  such  matters,  and  undertake  to  lay  down  a  code  of  belief  to  others  ? 

Lastly,  certain  corollaries,  I  perceive,  may  be  drawn  Irom  this  dogma  which  tend 
in  a  certain  measure  to  the  subversion  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  For  if  souls  are  furnished  with  a  natural  body  of  their  own,  and  on  their 
departure  hence,  take  it  away  with  them  into  heaven,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason 
why .  they  should  again  receive  the  mortal  body,  purified  and  endowed  with  new 
qualities,  at  the  final  day  of  this  world.  For  by  the  intervention  of  that  other  body, 
the  souls  of  the  good  as  well  as  the  wicked  are  made  capable  of  perceiving  pleasure 
and  pain,  although  destitute  of  this  concrete  body.  This  diflDculty  has  already  been 
raised  by  J.  Le  Clerc,  Bibliotheque  Choisie,  tomf  7.  p.  81.  who  expresses  himself  as 
follows :  "  To  this  dogma  it  may  be  objected  that  if  the  soul  after  the  death  of  the 
body  has  another  ethereal  body,  such  as  those  of  angels  whom  we  shall  be  made  to 
resemble  after  we  rise  again  from  the  grave,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  :  for  the  soul,  according  to  this  opinion,  already  possesses  its  own 
body,  which  it  is  to  have  for  everlasting.  All  that  can  be  adducetl  in  answer  to  this 
objection  is :  that  at  the  last  day  the  soul  will  receive  from  the  earth  certain  particles 
of  its  earthly  body,  which  being  united  with  the  one  it  already  poss^sed  before  the 
resurrection,  will  constitute  that  body  with  which  it  is  to  be  invested  through  all  eternity." 
I  shall  now  briefly  examine  into  the  arguments  which'  the  learned  Doctor  has  here 
brought  forward  in  proof  of  the  dogma  in  question. 

4.  What  be  first  of  all  endeavours  to  establish,  that  souls  depnited  out  of  the 
terrestrial  bodies  are  really  alive  and  awake,  and  not  dead  or  asleep,  as  some,  both  of 
the  ancients  and  modems  have  supposed,  will  not  for  a  moment  be  questioned  by  any 
one  who  does  not  disreg^  the  authority  of  sacred  writ.  But  I  cannot  see  what  this  has 
to  do  with  the  present  matter.  For  who  would  reason  in  this  manner :  **  Souls  live 
af^cr  the  death  of  the  body  :  therefore  they  arc  endowed  with  bodies?"  As  if  nothing 
VOL.  IIL  Y 
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likewise  to  have  known  Abraham  and  Lazarus.  And  it  seems 
neither  agreeable  to  X)ur  common  notions,  nor  yet  to  piety,  to 
conclude^  that  the  souls  of  wicked  men^  departing  out  of  this 

can  live  except  it  be  associated  with  body.  II.  His  observation  that  probably  no 
nature  but  the  supreme  Deity  alone,  can  live  and  act  without  body,  is  wholly  inca- 
pable of  being  substantiated  by  ai^guments,  if  we  except  the  authority  of  Origen  and 
other  ancient  fathers  which  on  this  question  is  altogether  vain  and  worthless.  Neither 
reason  nor  divine  revelation  supplies  anything  in  the  slightest  degree  tending  to  support 
such  an  opinion.  III.  The  learned  Doctor  syllogiiet  as  follows:  It  is  repugnant  to 
the  nature  and  perfection  of  souls  to  be  without  body  :  therefore,  it  is  incredible  that 
God  would  Buffer  them  to  remain  so  long  a  time  in  an  unnatural  and  imperfect  state. 
But  in  this  reasoning  he  assumes  what  every  one  would  require  him  to  pro^e: 
namely^  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  and  perfection  of  souls  to  be  without  body. 
Whence  did  be  obtain  it  ?  Nay,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  he  will  reply,  from  this,  that 
God  will  hereafter  re-unite  souls  with  bodies,  for  he  would  not  do  so  if  they  could  be 
in  their  natural  and  perfect  state,  when  divested  of  bodies.  But  it  is  surprisiDg  so 
acute  a  man  could  be  prevented  by  his  partiality  for  a  hastily  received  opinion,  from 
perceiving  that  this  argument  is  altogether  &Ilacious.  In  the  first  place,  it  proves  more 
than  is  necessary.  For  if  it  be  more  closely  pressed,  it  will  enable  others  to  contend 
that  this  gross  mortal  and  perishable  body  cannot  be  separated  from  the  soul,  but  ought 
immediately  to  be  restored  to  it.  The  learned  Doctor  lays  down  these  two  positions  as 
n  foundatioi) :  That  God  cannot  suffer  the  soul  to  remain  long  in  a  state  contrary  to  its 
nature :  that  the  use  of  the  body  is  indispensable  to  the  soul's  natural  state :  the 
latter  of  which  he  proves  by  saying  that  God  will  hereafter  restore  the  body  to  the  souL 
In  reasoning  thus  he  openly  concedes  that  prior  to  their  being  connected  with  these 
bodies  again  at  the  last  day,  th^y  live  in  a  state  foreign  to  their  nature  and  perfection. 
For  unless  something  were  wanting  towards  their  complete  felicity,  God  would  not 
hereafter  restore  to  them  this  concrete  body.  But  our  worthy  author  insists  that  God 
cannot  suffer  the  soul  to  live  long  in  an  unnatural  state.  Therefore,  this  frail  and 
mortal  body  itself  ought  at  once  to  be  restored  to  the  soul,  to  enable4t  to  enjoy  a  more 
happy  and  perfect  life.  Again,  the  whole  argument  seems  to  me  to  be  weak  and  futile. 
How  do  you  know  that  the  soul  when  releas^  from  the  mortal  body,  is  clothed  in  an 
ethereal  and  subtle  body  ?  Because  fts  nature  and  perfection  require  it.  And  how 
have  you  learnt  that  the  nature  of  the  soul  necessarily  requires  body  ?  Because 
God  will  hereafter  endow  it  again  with  this  mortal  body.  This  is  the  same  as 
if  we  were  to  reason  thus :  Souls  already  have  a  body,  because  divine  providence 
will  hereafter  restore  to  them  this  frail  and  earthly  body :  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  and  illogical  Lastly,  the  learned  Doctor  involves  himself  by  this  reasoning 
in  inextricable  difficulties,  and  overthrows  ^his  own  arguments.  Souls  clothed  in  a 
subtle  and  ethereal  body  are  either  already  perfect,  or  are  lacking  of  perfection  till 
they  hereafter  receive  the  other  body  also.  If  the  former  be  true,  there  is  an  end  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  mortal  bodies.  For  what  necessity  is  there  for 
adding  a  new  body  to  a  soul  already  perfect  ?  If  the  other  be  preferred,  what  Dr. 
Cudworth  urges  falls  to  the  ground,^that  it  is  inconsistent  with  God  to  leave  the  eoul 
so  long  in  a  state  contrary  to  the  perfection  of  its  nature.  For  my  part,  although  I 
think  we  ought  to  speak  cautiously  and  circumspectly  on  matters  in  respect  to  whidi 
sacred  writers  are  silent,  still  I  hold  God  to  be  able  by  his  hifinite  power  to  cause  the 
soul  to  be  affected  by  the  same  pleasures  and  pains  out  of  the  body  as  it  is  when  asso- 
ciated with  body.  And  not  to  speak  of  other  reasons,  I  consider  that  the  design  of 
God  in  again  uniting  this  terrestrial  body  with  the  soul,  to  be,  that  it  may  receive  its 
reward  or  punishment  through  that  instrument  by  which  it  performed  good  or  wicked 
deeds  in  this  life.  But  supposing  the  learned  Doctor's  assumption  to  be  true,  that  the  ■ 
soul  living  out  of  the  body  is  not  in  its  perfect  and  natural  state,  not  even  so  will  his 
argument  be  a  valid  one.  For  there  is  no  reason  why  God  should  not  for  the  wisest  pur- 
poses permit  the  soul  to  pass  some  time  in  a  less  perfect  state.  Is  it  repugnant  to  the 
divine  virtues  to  lead  the  soul  gradually  to  extreme  and  consummate  happiness,  and 
not  fill  it  at  once  with  all  the  pleasure'  of  which  it  is  destined  to  become  the  partaker  ? 
But  as  I  said  before,  upon  matters  of  this  kind,  which  divine  wisdom  has  not  thought 
meet  to  reveal  to  us,  we  ought  to  speak  only  with  humility  and  modesty,  and  to  put  off 
subjects,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  denied  to  us  mortals,  to  that  day  when  all  darkness 
shall  be  removed  from  our  minds. 
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life,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  in  their  several  ages,  till 
the  day  of  judgment,  have  all  of  them  no  manner  of  punishment 
inflicted  on  them,  save  only  that  of  remorse  of  conscience,  and 
future  expectation.  Now,  it  is  not  conceivable  how  souls  after 
death  should  know  and  be  knowable,  and  converse  with  one 
another,  and  have  any  punishment  of  sense  or  pain  inflicted  on 
them,  were  they  not  vitally  united  to  some  bodies.  And  thus  did 
TertuUian  reason  long  ago  :*  Dolet  apud  inferos  anima  cujusdam, 
et  punitur  in  flamma,  et  cruciatur  in  lingu^  et  de  digito  animas 
felicioris  implorat  solatium  roris.  Imaginem  existimas,  exituni 
illam  pauperis  lastantis,  et  divitis  moerentis.  Et  quid  illic 
Lazari  nomen,  si  non  in  veritate  res  est  ?  Scd  etsi  imago  cre^ 
denda  est,  testimonium  erit  veritatis.  Si  enim  non  habet  anima 
corpus,  non  caperet  imaginem  corporis.  Nee  mentiretur  de  cor- 
poralibus  membris  scriptura,  si  non  erant.  Quid  est  autem  illud, 
quod  ad  inferna  transfertur  post  divortium  corporis  ?  quod 
detinetur,  et  in  diem  judicii  reservatur?  Ad  quod  et  Christus 
moriendo  descendit  ?  puto  ad  animas  patriarcharum  ?  Incorpo- 
ralitas  animse  ab  omni  genere  custodise  libera  est;  immunis  h 
poena  et  &  fovela.  Per  quod  enim  punitur  aut  fovetur,  hoc  erit 
corpus.  Igitur  si  quid  tormenti  sive  solatii  anima  praacerpit  in 
carcere,  vel  diversorio  inferiim,  in  igni  vel  in  sinu  Abrahse, 
probata  erit  corporalitas  animae.  Incorporalitas  enim  nihil  patitur, 
non  habens  per  quod  pati  possit :  aut  si  habet,  hoc  erit  corpus. 
In  quantum  enim  omne  corpprale  passibile  est ;  in  tantum  quod 
passibile  est,  corporale  est,  "  We  read  in  Scripture  of  a  soul 
tormented  in  hell,  punished  with  flames,  and  desirous  of  a  droi) 
of  water  to  cool  his  tongue.  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  this 
is  parabolical  and  fictitious.  What  then  does  the  name  6f 
Lazarus  signify  there,  if  it  were  no  real  thing  ?  But  if  it  be  a 
parable  never  so  much,  yet  must  it,  notwithstanding,  as  to  the 
main,  speak  agreeably  to  truth.  For  if  the  soul  (after  death) 
have  no  body  at  all,  then  can  it  not  have  any  corporeal  image, 
shape,  or  figure.  Nor  can  it  be  thought  that  the  Scripture 
would  lie  concerning  corporeal  members,  if  there  were  none.  But 
what  is  that,  which  after  its  separation  from  this  body,  is  carried 
down  into  hell,  and  there  detained  prisoner,  and  reserved  till  the 
day  of  judgment  ?  And  what  is  that,  which  Christ  dying  de- 
scended down  unto  ?  I  suppose  to  the  souls  of  the  patriarchs. 
But  incorporality  is  free  from  all  custody  or  imprisonment,  as 
also  devoid  of  pain  and  pleasure.  Wherefore,  if  souls  be  sen- 
sible of  psdn  after  death,  and  tormented  with  fire,  then  must  they 
needs  have  some  corporeity ;  for  incorporality  suffers  nothing. 
And  as  every  corporeal  thing  is  jwissive  or  patible,  so  again  what- 
soever is  passive  is  corpofeal."    TertuUian®  would  also  confirm 

♦  De  An.  p.  309.  Rigal.     [Cap.  7.  p.  Ifi.n]  '  UbI  supra,  cap.  9.  p.  IffO. 
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this  firom   a  vision  or  revelation  of   a  certain  sister-prophet, 
(miracles  and  prophecy  being  said  by  him  not  to  be  then  alto- 
gether extinct,)  Inter  csetera  ostensa  est  mihi  anima  corporaliter, 
et  spiritas  videbatur,  tenera  et  ludda,  et  aerii  colons,  et  formse 
per  omnia  humansd,  ^^  There  was  (said  she)  amongst  other  things, 
a  soul  corporally  exhibited  to  my  view,  and  it  was  tender  and 
lucid,  and  of  an  aereal  colour,  and  every  way  of  human  form.'* 
Agreeably  to  which,  Tertullian  himself  addeth:    Effigiem  non 
aliam  animad  humans  deputandam  preeter  humanam,  et  quideni 
ejus  corporis,  quod  unaquaeque  circumtulit,  "  There  is  no  other 
8h^)e  to  be  assigned  to  a  human  soul,  but  human ;  and  indeed, 
that  of  the  body,  which  is  before  carried  about."     It  is  true 
indeed,  that  Tertullian  here  drives  the  business  so  far,  as  to  make 
the  soul  itself  to  be  corporeal,  figurative,  and  colorate,  and  after 
death  to  have  the  very  same  shape  which  its  respective  body  had 
before  in  this  life ;  he  being  one  of  those  who  were  not  able  to 
conceive  of  any  thing  incorporeal,  and  therefore  being  a  reli- 
gionist, concluded  God  himself  to  be  a  certain  body  also.   But  the 
reasons  which  he  here  insisteth  on  will  indeed  extend  no  further 
than  to  prove  that  the  soul  hath  after  death  some,  body  vitally 
united  to  it,  by  means  whereof  it  is  both  capable  of  converse 
and  sensible   of  pain,  forasmuch  as  body  alone  can   have    no 
sense  of  any  thing.* 

1  The  argument  heie  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Cudworth  in  support  of  bis  opinion  on 
the  body  of  souls,  is  capable  of  as  easy  a  refutation  as  the  preceding  one. 

I.  He  reasons  in  this  manner :  Souls  divested  of  their  earthly  bodies  know  and  con- 
Terse  with  each  other,  and  can  feel  pleasure  and  pain :  but  nothing  of  this  kind  can 
take  place  without  corporeal  members :  therefore,  souls  are  oonnectoid  with  a  thin  and 
ethereal  body  which  adapts  and  qualifies  them  for  all  these  things.  In  this  argumenta- 
tion the  learned  Doctor  assumes  what  pure  reason  tells  us  is  inadmissible,  that  no  one 
can  know  and  conferse  with  another,  unless  he  has  eyes,  a  tongue,  and  other  bodily 
members.  We  know  that  Gk>d  sees,  perceives,  knows,  and  discerns  all  things,  although 
he  is  wholly  destitute  of  eyes,  ears,  and  all  members.  Why,  therefore,  may  not  souls 
also,  when  released  firom  the  bodv,  be  able  by  some  means  unknown  and  inoomprdien- 
Bible  to  us,  to  perceive  external  things  and  know  one  another,  and  disclose  their  thoughts 
by  certain  signs  ?  The  same  may  be  said  of  sense.  For  who  will  deny  it  to  be 
possible  for  the  divine  power  to  cause  simple  spirits  divested  of  all  body  to  participate 
an  joy  or  sorrow  ?  The  fact  that  we  ourselves,  during  this  life,  have  no  sensation  or 
perception  except  through  the  body,  is  no  proof  in  my  opinion  that  there  is  no  different 
mode  of  perception  in  another  state.  To  confess  the  truth,  I  have  always  considered 
those  to  judge  too  hastily  who  suppose  that  we  are  to  draw  our  own  conclusions  as  to 
the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  a  thing  from  what  happens  here  among  us  mortals. 

II.  The  authority  of  Tertullian,  whidi  Dr.  Cudworth  next  appeals  to,  is  in  itself  very 
alight :  we  shall,  therefore,  merely  consider  the  aiguments  be  brings  forward.  These 
are  two-fold  ;  one  drawn  from  the  history  related  by  our  Saviour  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus,  Luke  xvi  ;  the  other  ttom  a  vision  which  appeared  to  a  certain  woman. 
Neither  of  which  is  of  any  great  weight.  Granting  that  in  Tertullian's  time,  divine 
visions  had  not  yet  ceased  among  Christians,*  still,  it  is  unquestionable  that  many  at 
that  time  passed  off  fidse  visions  and  mere  illusions  of  a  fertile  imagination  as  true,  and 
that  even  the  best  ef  men  were  grossly  deceived  in  this  matter.  Tertullian,  it  is 
notorious  was  too  ready  and  prone  to  receive  evenr  idle  dream  as  a  divine  appearance. 
Besides,  he  wrote  his  book,  De  Anima,  afler  he  had  already  gone  over  to  the  Montanisla. 
Wlierefore,  the  woman  to  whom  he   tells  us  this  vision  appeared,  was  doubtless 
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And  this  is  that  which  Irenseus  from  the  same  Scripture 
gathereth ;  not  that  the  soul  is  a  body,  but  that  it  hath  a  body 
after  death  conjoined  with  it,  and  that  of  the  same  form  and 

flotne  fiuiatlc  of  this  sect,  which  abounded  In  women  of  the  kind.  Our  Safioor's 
naRBtiye  respecting  the  souls  of  the  rich  man  and  beggar,  Luke  x\i.  was  considered  hy 
other  ancient  fiithers  besides  Tertullian  to  be  of  great  importance  in  this  question,  as 
Methodius  in  Photras,  Biblioth.  cod.  2S4.  p.  931.  Faustus  Rhegiensis  in  Henr.  Canisius* 
LecUones  Andquae,  tom.  1.  p.  864.  Irennus,  Adyenus  Uasreses,  lib.  2.  cap.  34.  p.  168. 
aiid  others.  But  who  does  not  see  that  in  {his  narrative,  whether  it  is  altogether  ficti- 
tious and  parabolical,  or  contains  some  historical  tnith,  our  Saviour  is  depicting  futurity 
bj  images  drawn  from  the  things  of  this  world  ;  which  he  also  frequently  does  else- 
where, in  order  to  be  better  understood  by  the  less  informed  and  intelligent  But 
eveiy  body  is  aware  that  narratives  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  pressed  too  closely.  If  it 
be  right  to  reason  thus :  Christ  attributes  to  the  souls  of  the  rich  glutton  and  Lazarus 
a  tongue,  hands,  and  feet;  therefore  souls  that  have  departed  from  this  terrestrial  body, 
still  lire  in  connexion  with  certain  bodies :  the  following  also  will  be  admissible  l<^c : 
Christ  represents  Lazarus  as  sitting  and  feasting  in  Abraham's  bosom :  therefore,  in 
heavenly  glory  we  shall  be  really  refreshed  and  fed  with  meat  and  drink.  Besides,  this 
parable  mil  be  of  equal  avail  to  those  who  suppose  the  soul  to  be  wholly  corporeal,  as 
to  those  who  hold  it  to  be  connected  with  a  certain  subtle  body.  For  there  is  nothing 
in  it  from  which  you  can  infer  that  Lazarus  consisted  of  two  parts,  soul  and  body. 
Lartly,  if  the  souls  of  the  dead  have  a  tongue,  feet,  and  the  other  membera,  as  the 
ancient  fethers  infer  from  this  narrative  of  Christ,  what  becomes  of  the'  resurrection  of 
the  body  ?  What  necessity  is  there  for  the  former  bodies  to  be  hereafter  restored  to 
aouls,  if  they  are  already  supplied  with  bodies  ?  Or  is  it,  that  happy  souls  require  a 
twofold  tongue  and  a  double  share  of  hands  and  feet  ? 

III.  But  as  Dr.  Cud  worth  in  the  sequel  again  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  the 
ancient  Christian  fiithers,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  brief  exposition  of  their  sen- 
timents generally  on  the  nature  of  the  soul.  Not  one  of  them  entertained  the  same 
opinion  as  the  majority  of  Christians  do  at  the  present  day,  that  it  is  perfectly  simple, 
and  entirely  destitute  of  all  body,  figure,  form,  and  extension.  On  the  contrary,  they 
all  acknowledge  it  to  contain  something  corporeal,  although  of  a  differen  t  kind  and 
nature  from  the  bodies  of  this  mortal  sphere.  But  yet  they  are  divided  into  two 
opinions.  For  some  contend  that  there  are  two  things  in  the  soul,  spirit  and  a  very 
thin  and  subtle  body  in  which  this  spirit  is  clothed :  while  others  hold  it  to  be  altogether 
corporeal,  and  nothing  more  than  a  certain  subtle  and  aerial  body.  I  am  aware  that 
some  of  them  pronounce  the  soul  to  be  a  mere  spirii :  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  under- 
stand them  as  using  this  word  in  the  sense  attached  to  it  at  the  present  day.  For  spirit 
which  they  sometimes  oppose  to  body,  according  to  their  idea  is  nothing  but  a  thin  and 
subtle  body,  such  as  air  or  ether :  as  might  be  proved  if  necessary,  from  many  of  their 
sajrings.  Consult  Tertullian,  fur  example,  in  his  book,  De  Anima,  cap.  11.  p.  167. 
There  are  very  learned  men  who  have  given  most  erroneous  interpretations  of  the 
dogmas  of  antiquity,  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  of  this  fiict.  This  difference  of  . 
opinion  existing,  as  I  have  stated,  among  the  ancient  Others,  arises  not  only  from  the 
diversity  of  their  intellectual  powers,  but  also  from  their  study  of  philosophy.  For 
those  who  follow  Plato  and  the  Platonists,  for  example  Clement,  Origeo,  and  their 
disciples,  adopt  the  Platonic  doctrine  respecting  the  soul  also,  and  pronounce  it  to  be 
most  simple  in  itself  but  yet  always  invested  with  a  subtle  body.  But  the  others  who 
keep  fiuther  aloof  from  Plato,  and  consider  his  philosophy  to  be  prejudicial  to 
Christian  principles,  repudiate  this  doctrine  of  his  as  well,  and  maintain  that  the  soul 
altogether  is  nothing  more  than  a  most  subtle  body.  To  these  belong  Tertullian^ 
Amobius,  Methodius,  and  several  others,  whose  writings  abound  with  passages  con* 
damnatory  of  Plato,  and  holding  him  forth  as  the  prince  and  founder  of  the  heretics  of 
their  own  time.  They  very  frequently  assail  the  Platonists  with  bitter  invectives,  for 
inculcating  that  the  soul  is  a  nature  most  simple  in  itself,  and  devoid  of  all  concretion, 
AmoUus,  lib.  2.  Adversua  Gentes,  writes  thus :  "  Wherefore,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  be  deceived  and  buoyed  up  with  Mae  hopes,  when  some  well  known  extra- 
vagant admirers  of  themselves,  tell  us  that  souls  are  immortal,  and  next  in  dignity  to 
God  the  first  of  things,  that  they  are  sprung  from  that  parent  and  fether,  and  are  divine, 
wise,  learned,  and  exempt  from  ^U  contagion  of  body,*'    He  must  be  very  little  verMd 
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figure  with  that  body  which  it  had  before  here  in  this  life  ;* 
Plenissimd  autem  Dominus  docuit,  non  solum  perseverare,  non 
de  corpore  ia  corpus  transgredientes  animas,  sed  et  characterem 
corporis,  in  quo  etiam  adaptantur,  custodire  eundem;  et  memi- 
nisse  eas  operum,  quae  egerunt  hie,  et  &  quibus  cessaverunt;  in 
enarratione,  quas  scribitur  de  Divite  et  de  Lazaro,  qui  refrigera- 
batur  in  sinu  AbrahaB ;  in  qua  ait  Divitem  cognoscere  Lazarum 
post  mortem ;  et  manere  in  suo  ordine  unumquemque  ipsorum^ 
"  Our  Lord  hath  most  plainly  taught  us,  that  souls  do  not  only 
continue  after  death,  without  passing  out  of  one  body  into 
another,  but  also,  that  they  keep  the  diaracter  of  body  wherein 
they  are  then  also  adapted,  the  same  which  they  had  before ; 
as  likewise,  that  they  remember  the  actions  ana  omissions  of 
their  life  past ;  in  that  enarration  which  is  written  concerning 
the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  who  was  refreshed  in  Abraham's 
bosom ;  wherein  he  affirmeth  the  rich  man  io  haye  known  both 

in  the  aflRura  of  Platonism,  vho  does  not  at  once  see  that  these  words  are  named  at  that 
BchooU  Read  also  Tertullian,  in  his  De  Anima,  cap.  17.  p.  165.  where  he  says: 
•*  These  things  are  agitated  by  the  Platonists  with  more  sutlety  than  truth."  [God  is 
both  body  and  spirit  according  to  Tertullian,  Beausobre  Hist,  du  Manidi.  p.  474.] 
But  those  again  who  suppose  the  soul  to  be  body,  are  not  of  one  and  the  same  opinioa : 
for  some,  in  explaining  what  they  mean  by  this  word,  express  themselfes  in  such  a 
way  ns  clearly  to  make  it  appear  that  they  give  the  name  of  body  generally  to  oTeiy 
thing  which  is  bounded  by  a  certain  limit  and  place,  and  has  a  circumscribed  substance, 
or  by  which  any  thing  is  what  it  is.  Tertullian  himself,  in  some  passages  which  have 
been  collected  by  Jac  Pamelius,  in  bis  Paradoxes  of  Tertullian,  sect.  15.  p.  9.  ex- 
pressly owns  that  by  the  name  body  he  means  that  by  which  any  thing  subsists. 
Those  who  entertain  this  notion,  although  they  call  the  sonl  corporeal,  and  afBrra 
it  to  be  extended,  and  moved,  and  included  in  place,  which  is  repugnant  to  the  doctrine 
'  of  later  Christians,  properly  speaking,  however,  attach  no  meaning  to  the  word  body, 
and  as  it  were,  tacitly  confess  their  ignorance  of  the  natme  of  the  soul.  Wherefore 
they  differ  least  of  all  from  the  modem  opinions  concerning  it.  But  the  others  do  not 
hesitate  to  tell  us  what  is  the  nature  of  the  soul  they  call  corporeal,  and  declare  that 
its  body  consists  of  pure  air  and  fire,  or  ether :  to  which  number  belong  Methodius  and 
others.  And  yet  many  of  these  think  this  amounts  to  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
pronounce  the  soul  to  be  immortal  and  eternal :  in  which  they  follow  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients,  who,  as  I  have  already  more  than  once  stated,  held  the  most  pure  and 
subtle  ether  and  fire  to  be  wholly  indestructible.  Theirs  was  a  graver  error,  who 
while  they  pronounced  the  soul  to  be  corporeal,  and  all  body  to  be  perishable,  supposed 
that  the  soul  also  is  by  no  means  immortal,  but  capable  of  dissolution  and  extinctioii. 
Among  these  are  to  be  ranked  Amobius,  lib.  2.  Ad  versus  Gentes,  p.  66.  the  author  of 
the  Clementines,  homil.  3.  sect.  6.  p.  641.  torn.  1.  Patr.  Apostol.  aqd  some  others  who 
are  mentioned  by  Desid.  Heraldus  and  J.  Bapt.  Cotelerius,  in  their  annotations  on 
these  writers.  There  is  also  some  slight  discrepancy  among  the  supporters  of  this 
opinion,  which  I  am  not  now  disposed  to  dwell  upon :  generally  however  they  all  agree 
that  souls  are  of  an  intermediate  nature,  that  is,  can  perish,  and  on  the  other  hand,  if 
God  so  wills,  become  immortal :  that  the  souls  of  those  who  have  embraced  the 
Christian  doctrine,  are  rescued  from  the  peril  of  mortality  by  baptism  or  some  other 
means :  but  that  the  souls  of  wicked  men  who  reject  the  discipline  of  Christ  remain 
mortal,  and  being  sent  down  to  the  abode  of  the  shades,  are  there  tormented  by  fire, 
till  they  are  finally  dissolved  and  annihilated.  Persons  not  unacquainted  with  the 
transactions  of  the  -learned  of  our  own  times,  are  aware  that  not  long  ago  Henry 
Bod  well,  a  man  eminent  for  his.  erudition  in  other  respects,  revived  this  doctrine  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  wrote  some  books  in  which  he  displays  more  zeal  than  skill  in  its 
defence. 

♦  Lib.  2.  cap.  62.    [Cap.  34.  p.  168.  edit.  Massueti.] 
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Lazarus  and  Abraham  after  death,  as  also  each  of  them  to 
remain  in  their  own  order."  And  thus  again  in  the  following 
chapter  :*  Per  haec  manifestissimd  declaratum  est,  et  perseverare 
animas ;  et  non  de  corpore  in  corpus  exire ;  et  habere  hominis 
figuram;  (ut  etiam  cognoscantur)  et  meminisse  eoruni,  quaa  hie 
sint ;  et  dignam  habitationem  unamquamque  gentem  percipere, 
etiam  antS  judicium,  "By  these  things  it  is  most  manifestly 
declared,  that  souls  do  both  persevere  after  death,  and  that  they 
do  not  transmigrate  out  of  one  body  into  another,  and  that  they 
have  a  Jiuman  figure  or  shape,  (whereby  they  may  be  known;) 
as  also  that  they  remember  the  things  here  upon  the  earth,  and 
their  own  actions ;  and  lastly,  that  each  kind  of  good  and  bad 
have  their  distinct  and  suitable  habitations  assigned  them,  even 
before  the  judgment."  Now,  that  Irenaeus  did  not  here  mean 
that  souls  are  themselves  bodily  substances,  and  consequently 
have  a  certain  character,  form,  and  figure  of  their  own,  but  only 
that  they  have  certain  bodies  conjoined  with  them,  which  arc 
figurate,  is  first  of  all  evident  from  the  words  themselves, 
characterem  corporis,  in  quo  etiam  adaptantur,  custodire  eundem  ; 
the  natural  sense  whereof  is  this,  that  they  "  keep  the  character 
of  body  (wherein  they  are  then  also  adapted  after  death)  the 
same  with  that  which  these  bodies  before  had  here  in  this  life." 
And  it  is  further  manifest  from  hence,  because  he  elsewhere 
plainly  declareth  souls  themselves  to  be  incorporeal ;  as  in  his 
fifth  book  and  seventh  chapter  rf  Flatus  autem  vitae  incorporalis 
est,  "  but  the  breath  of  life  is  incorporeal."^ 

•  Cap.  63.     [Cap.  84.  p.  168.]  t  Page  300. 

'  The  leamea  Doctor  is  mistaken  in  his  exposition  of  Irenaeus*  doctrine  concerning 
the  soul :  I  shall  therefore  explain  it  somewhat  minutely. 

I.  Itenous  supposes  man  to  consist  by  nature  of  two  parts,  body  and  soul.  Never- 
theless, he  also  speaks  in  some  places  of  spirit,  which  he  tells  us  is  joined  to  the  body 
and  soul ;  but  in  what  sense  he  does  so,  will  be  made  appear  by  and  by.  They  are  cer- 
tainly deceived,  who  imagine  this  holy  father  to  have  entertained  the  opinion  that  man 
consists  by  nature  of  three  parts — body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  and  Joshua  Barnes,  in  his 
Notes  to  Homer,  tom.  2.  p.  31 1.  is  also  in  error  when  he  makes  the  doctrine  of  Homer 
and  Irensus  respecting  the  soul,  to  have  been  one  and  the  same. 

II.  Again,  he  did  not  distribute  the  soul  into  two  parts,  as  Dr.  Cudworth  supposes, 
namely  into  the  soul  itself,  and  the  body  connected  with  it,  but  held  the  soul  to  be 
wholly  corporeal,  or  composed  of  a  most  subtle  matter.  I  am  aware  that  he  cnlfed 
souls  incorporeal  in  some  pluces,  and  in  others  pronounced  them  to  be  spirit.  But  we 
ought  not  to  look  to  Irenaeus*  words,  but  to  the  power  attached  to  them ,  and  not  to 
estimate  the  significations  of  the  terms  he  employs  accordiilg  to  our  ovm  notions.  The 
sense  in  which  he  called  the  soul  incorporeal  is  manifest  from  what  he  says  lib.  5. 
cap.  7.  p.  300.  "  Souls  are  incorporeal  in  comparison  with  mortal  bodies.''  Therefore 
he  did  not  suppose \hem  to  be  absolutely  devoid  of  body,  but  comparatively  only,  that 
is,  in  respect  to  the  grosser  body  with  which  we  are  now  invested.  The  same  is  evident 
also  from  the  fact  that  a  little  afterwards,  when  he  assigns  the  reasons  why  neither  the 
soul  nor  spirit  can  die,  he  declares  that  spirit  is  utterly  incapable  of  extinction,  because 
of  its  being  simple  and  separate  from  all  body,  and  that  the  soul  is  so  because  it  is  the 
breath  of  life :  *'  Death  happens  neither  to  the  soul,  for  it  is  the  breath  of  life :  nor 
spirit,  for  it  is  simple  and  uncompounded,  and  cannot  be  dissolved.'"  If  Irenaeus  had 
believed  the  soul  to  be  simple  and  uncompounded,  like  spurit,  he  certainly  would  have 
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Furthermore,  Origcn  was  not  only  of  the  same  persuasion, 
that  souls  after  death  had  certain  subtle  bodies  united  to  thena, 
at)d  that  those  bodies  of  theirs  had  the  same  ilSoc  xapaicnipiZov, 

stated  this  yery  simplicity  of  the  soul  to  be  the  reason  why  it  cannot  perish.  Bat  as 
he  assigns  a  very  different  cause,  he  undoubtedly  gives  us  to  understand  that  be  did  not 
hold  the  soul  to  be  simple.  Hence  RenaU  Massuetus  himself,  who  in  other  respects  is 
a  wonderful  admirer  of  Ircnoeus,  is  compelled  frankly  to  confess  that  this  fiither  sap- 
posed  human  souls  to  be  compounded  of  a  most  subtle  matter  like  the  angels,  Dim,  in 
Irenseum  artic  11.  sect  120.  p.  161. 

III.  But  although  Irensus  belonged  to  that  class  of  persons  who  held  the  soul  to  be 
altogether  corporeal,  he  nevertheless  believed  it  to  be  immortal ;  as  has  been  shown  by 
Massuetus,  ibid,  artic  10.  sect  104.  p.  153.  154.  But  he  seeks  the  cause  and  <»igin 
of  this  immortality,  not  in  the  nature  of  The  soul  itself,  but  in  the  divine  wilL  This 
opinion  he  discusses  at  great  length,  lib.  5.  cap.  7.  p.  300.  where  having  admitted  that 
all  generated  things  are  liable  to  perish,  and  therefore  that  the  soul  also  is  by  its  own 
nature  mortal,  he  adds  that  the  divine  will  causes  it  to  continue  in  existence  :  "  As 

heaven,  and  the  sun,  and  the  moon continue  for  a  long  time  agreeably  to  the  will 

of  God  ;  so  also  we  shall  not  be  wrong  in  thinking  the  same  of  souls  and  spirits,  and  in 
short  all  created  things:  since  all  things  which' are  made  have  a  beginning  of 
their  making,  they  continue  so  long  as  God  wills  them  to  exist  and  continue."  Ccnse- 
quently  he  supposed  souls  to  be  preserved  by  Qod  flrom  gradually  dissolving  and 
perishing  in  the  same  way  as  the  rest  of  bodies.  And  firom  the  words  just  quoted,  it 
appears  to  me,  we  may  glean  his  opinion  respecting  the  kind  and  nature  of  the  sooL 
For  he  compares  it  with  the  sun,  heaven,  moon,  and  stars ;  whidi,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  is  a  proof  that  he  held  it  to  be  composed  of  the  same  matter  as  the  ether 
and  stars :  a  notion  which  a  very  great  number  of  the  ancients  entertained. 

lY .  The  saying  of  Irenaeus,  that  **  souls  on  their  departure  from  the  body  keep  the 
character  of  the  body,  and  have  the  human  figure,"  is  most  correctly  interpreted  by 
Dr»  Cudworth  to  mean  that  when  separated  from  the  body,  they  are  of  Uie  human 
shape  and  preserve  the  form  of  the  body  which  they  had  here  in  this  life.  Reoat 
Massuetus,  in  his  notes  on  Irenaeus,  p.  167.  has  attempted  to  purge  him  from  this  doc- 
trine :  but  he  has  wholly  foiled  in  this  attempt  He  supposes  that  the  holy  father's 
words  ought  to  be  understood  "  of  certain  characters  or  marks,  by  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  other  spirits  that  are  not  destined  to  animate  and  inform  body,  and 
which  determine  them  to  be  human  souls  rather  than  angels,  it  being  necessary  that  in 
human  minds,  even  living  in  heaven,  there  should  be  certain  definite  characters,  and  a 
certain  disposition  for  body,  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  torn  other  spirits.^  I 
fancy,  Nicol.  Gallasius,  a  Grenevese  theologian,'  first  suggested  this  interpretatioa  to 
Massuetus.  For  in  his  notes  on  the  passage  he  in  like  manner  affirms  that  Ireneos* 
words  are  to  be  understood  of  certain  marks,  by  which  souls  can  be  distinguished  from 
each  other,  although  of  a  different  kind  from  those  of  Massuetus.  It  is  necessary,  he  tells 
us,  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  should  be  distinguished  by  certain  signs  in  the  other  life,  so 
that  any  one  may  ascertain  which  is  the  soul  of  Paul,  of  Peter,  or  of  LasBirus,  and  it 
is  of  these  signs  that  Irenaeus  speaks :  *'  His  object  was  to  show  that  each  man  has  his 
own  proper  soul  assigned  to  him  bv  Gk>d,  so  that  even  after  death  the  souls  cim  be 
distinguished  from  one  another,  and  by  their  propw  and  peculiar  marks,  can  as  easily 
be  recognized  when  separate  from  the  bodies,  as  when  they  were  clothed  in  them." 
But  these  most  learned  men  would  have  acted  more  Wisely  if  they  bad  been  less 
ingenious  in  expounding  this  passage.  For  both  interpretations  are  fer-fetched,  and 
by  no  means  correspond  td  the  words  of  Irenaeus.  What  the  holy  fkther  meant  by 
saying  that  the  soul  preserves  the  character  and  figure  of  the  body,  will  be  best  under- 
stood from  the  passage  of  Scripture  which  he  adduces  in  proof  of  fhis  doctrine.  Now 
this  passage  is  our  Saviour's  narrative  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  recorded  in  the 
gospel  of  St.  Luke.  In  this  narrative  not  the  least  maition  is  made  of  any  marks 
such  as  Gallasius  and  Massuetus  dream  of,  by  which  human  souls  are  distinguishable 
either  from  the  angels  or  from  each  other.  But  the  soul  both  of  Laiarus  and  the  rich 
man  is  represented  as  endowed  with  human  figure  and  body  :  fh>m  which  we  may  infer 
Irenaeus  to  have  simply  meant  that  the  souls  of  men  retain  the  figure  and  appearance 
of  their  own  bodies  after  death.  And  this  is  pUced  beyond  all  doubt  by  another 
passage  of  his,  where  he  expressly  declares  that  the  soul  has  the  figure  of  its  body,  in 
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*•  characteriziDg  form,'*  which  these  their  terrestrial  bodies  before 
had ;  but  also  thinks,  that  this,  together  with  the  soul's  immor- 
tality, may  be  sufficiently  proved  from  the  frequent  apparitions 
of  ghosts  or  departed  souls ;  in  way  of  opposition  to  Celsus, 
endeavouriug  to  invalidate  the  Scripture  testimonies  concerning 
the  apparitions  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  imputing  them  either 
to  magical  imposture,  or  fanatic  nhreuzy,  or  the  disciples  mis- 
taking their  own  dreams  and  fancies  for  vbions  and  sensations, 
after  the  Epicurean  way  :'  ToDto  Si  ovS^y  ^rov  KaTa<rKiva<mK6v 

the  same  way  that  water  put  into  a  veaiel,  anumes  the  shape  of  the  vetsel,  lib.  2. 
cap*  19.  sect.  6.  p.  143.  "  For  it  will  not  have  the  likeneas  and  image  of  angels,  but 
of  the  body  in  which  it  was  formed  ;  as  water  put  into  a  yeisel  will  have  the  form  of 
the  Teasel,  and  if  it  be  congealed  in  it,  will  take  the  shape  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is 
congealed,  so  souls  have  the  form  of  the  body ;  for  they  are  adapted  to  the  Tessel 
itself  in  the  manner  we  have  stated." 

V.  This  holy  man^  opinion  concerning  spirit  is  a  peculiar  and  remarkable  one;  He 
supposed  that  spirit  is  added  to  a  man  as  a  third  part  after  he  has  devoted  hioMelf  to 
Christ,  and  that  this  perfects,  preserves,  and  unites  him  with  God.  By  this  name, 
however,  he  unqaestionably  meant  the  Holy  Ghost.  *'  But  a  perfect  man,"  says  He, 
lib.  5.  cap.  6.  p.  299.  '*  is  a  conmiixture  and  union  of  the  soul,  assuming  the  spirit  of 
the  Father,  and  mixed  with  that  flesh  which  is  fashioned  according  to  the  image  (^  God. 
On  which  account  the  apostle  also  says, '  We  q>eak  wisdom  amongst  the  perfect ;'  calling 
those  perfect  who  have  received  the  Spirit  of  God."  In  which  place  he  follows  up 
this  doctrine  at  great  length.  In  lib*  5.  cap.  9.  p.  302.  he  thus  expresses  himself: 
**  There  are  three  things  of  which  a  perfect  man  (that  is,  a  Christian)  consists,  flesh, 
sonl  and  spirit ;  the  spirit  being  that  which  preserves  and  fbrms,  the  fledi  tiiat  which  is 
united  and  formed,  and  the  soul  being  between  these  two."  I  shall  add  what  he  says 
a  Mttle  afterwards,  from  which  it  is  manifest  that  Irenasus  denied  this  spirit  to  men 
who  are  strangers  to  Christ,  and  therefore  did  not,  as  some  suppose,  reckon  it  among 
the  natural  portions  of  a  man  :  "  As  many,  therefore,  as  have  not  that  which  preserves 
and  forms  and  this  unity,  will  consequently  be  and  be  called  flesh  and  blood  ;  seeing 
that  they  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Qod  in  them.  For  which  reason  sueh  men  are  also 
called  dead  by  our  Lord."  The  pious  fiither  seems  to  have  regarded  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  a  certain  divine  nature  every  where  diffused,  a  portion  of  which  is  received  by  all 
who  espoused  the  fliith  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  manifest  even  from  the  words  whidi 
Dr.  Cpdworth  adduces  from  him  a  little-afierwards.  I  have  already  shown  in  another 
place,  that  not  a  few  of  the  ancient  fathers  were  tinctured  with  this  heresy,  and 
believed  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  the  soul  of  the  world,  pervading  the  whole  nature 
of  things.  Irenasus,  therefore,  conceived  the  souls  of  the  wicked  and  unchristian  to 
be  corporeal  spirits,  which  are  preserved  fW>m  perishing  and  made  immortal  by  the 
divine  power ;  but  the  minds  of  the  holy  and  pious  were  supposed  by  him  to  be  com- 
posed of  two  parts,  a  body  or  soul,  and  a  spirit  inhabiting  and  governing  that  soul. 
And  he  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  blessed  carry  this  spirit  along  with  them  into 
heaven,  and  retain  it  to  all  eternity.  I  subjoin  a  remarkable  passage  of  his,  which 
makes  !all  this  plain  and  clear,  lib.  2.  cap.  33.  p.  168.  Jldvrtc  ol  kyypafivnc  tk 
^wi)y  ikvatnriffovTat,  Xita  IxovrtQ  ffwuara  Kal  Idiag  ^vx^c  Kal  iota  irvtifiara 
iv  o\q  eitipiffTtivav  rf  ^«y.  01  H  r^c  xoXdvtdfc  'AKioi,  Airiktifoovrai  tic 
rf^v  airiivf  Kai  abrol  tdiac  ix^^^^S  ^X^Ct  ^al  ISut  owftaTa,  Iv  olc  dtriartiffav 
iirb  Ttic  Tov  diov  x^P<''<>C»  "  All  that  are  registered  unto  life  will  rise  again, 
having  their  own  botties  and  touU  and  spirHs,  in  which  they  were  well  pleosmg  to 
God.  But  those  who  are  deserving  of  punishment  will  depart  unto  the  same,  having 
also  their  own  wult  and  bodies,  in  which  they  withheld  themselves  from  the  grace  of 
God.**  In  this>  opinion  Irenasus  had  some  associates,  whose  names  it  is  not  necessary 
now  to  repeat 

*  Lib.  2.  adv.  Celsum.  p.  97.  But  Origen  is  not  angular  in  thus  proving  this  dogma 
of  the  bodies  of  souls  from  their  apparitions  about  sepulchres.  The  followers  of 
this  opinion  have  scarcely  any  thing  better  to  advance  in  support  of  it  than  this 
argument;  of  the  full  value  of  which  I  leave  all  candid  judges  to  form  their  own 
estimate. 
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l<niv  avayicatov  Soy/iaroc?  i>c  apa  ri  ^vxn  hipifrrriM  rdv  airo^a" 
v6vn»)v'  Koi  ov  fxartiv  WBirltmvKt  ircpi   Trig  a^avaalac  air^c*    o 
TOVTO  TO  S6yfJLa  av€iAi)^c^c*  ic  ^c^^  llXaTOJv  iv  t(^  vepi  i-ijc  ^v^Sc 
X^V€i9  (TK£0££S^  iliavTafTfiaTa  wept  fxviifiBia  tkti  ytyovivai  tCjv  rjS^ 
TiuvYiKOTtov^  "  Though  this  might  seem  to  have  been  smartlj 
opposed  by  Celsus,  yet  are  those  very  apparitions  of  ghosts, 
notwithstanding,  a  sufficient  argument  or  proof  of  a  certain 
necessary  opinion,  that  souls  do  subsist  after  death.     Neither  did 
Plato  vainly  conclude  the  immortality  and  permanency  of  the 
soul,  besides  other  things,  from  those  shadow-like  phantasms  of 
the  dead,  that  have  appeared  to  many  about  graves  and  monu- 
ments."    Whereupon  he  giveth  this  further  account  of  these 
apparitions :  Ta  fiiv  ovv  yivofi^na  wipi  4>v\rig  TfOi/ijicrfrciiv  tpavraa" 
fiara  aw6  tivoq  viroKBifilvou  ytveTai,  tov  koto,  t^v  i^ecmjicvTav  Iv 
TM  KoXovfiivi^  Avy oeiSti  'SiWjiAaTi  xpvxfjvy  "  For  these  apparitions 
of  the  dead  are  not  mere  groundless  imaginations,  but  they  pro- 
ceed from  souls  themselves,  really  remaining  and  surviving  after 
death,  and  subsisting  in  that  which  is  called  a  luciform  body." 
Where,  notwithstanding  Origen  takes  this  AxfyouSlg  Scii/xa^  or 
*^  luciform  body,"  in  a  krger  sense,  than  the  Greek  philosophers 
were  wont  to  do ;  namely^  so  as  to  comprehend  under  it  that 
airy  or  vaporous  body  also,  which  belongeth  to  unpurged  souls, 
who  do  therein  most  frequently  appear  after  death ;  whereas  it 
is  thought  proper  to  the  purged  souls  to  be  clothed  with  the 
luciform  body  only.*    Besides  which,  the  same  Origen  tells  us, 
that  the  thing  which  St  Thomas  the  apostle  disbelieved,  was  not 
our  Saviour's  appearing   after  death,  as  if  he  had  thought  it 
impossible  for  ghosts  or  souls  departed  visibly  to  appear,  but 
only  his  rising  and  appearing  in  that  same  solid  body,  which  had 
been  before  crucified,  and  was  laid  in  the  sepulchre :  SuyKorerldciro 
juiv  yap  iKEivog  ry  ^a<rKOV(rg  aifTov  lo^pafcevcu,  oic  ovk  aSvvaTov 
ovTogy  TOV  TTjv  ^v)(riv  TOV  tbOvtikotoq  bipirivai'  ovfclri  8'  lif6fJLiK^v 

*  There  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  Origed  here  attached  a  under  signification 
than  was  commonly  done  to  the  word  aifyoiiZi^C'  We  have  ahready  shown  that  not  a 
small  portion  of  the  Platonists  attributed  only  one  body  to  the  soul,  namely,  the 
heavenly  and  ethereal,  and  supposed  that  the  remaining  aerial  matter,  of  which, 
according  to  the  others,  the  ci^wXov,  or  second  body  of  the  soul,  was  composed,  could 
be  dissolved  by  philosophy  and  contemplation,  and  therefore  removed  from  the  soul  on 
its  departure  from  this  body.  Doubtless  Origen  preferred  this  to  the  other  doctrine, 
which  denied  the  ^umg,  as  they  called  it,  of  the  soul  to  be  altogether  incapable  of 
dissolution.  That  Origen  is  reasoning  here  entirely  upon  Platonic  principles  is  mani- 
fest even  from  what  Tbeophrastus,  the  Platonist,  in  iEneas  Gazsus,  Dialog,  de  Resu^ 
rectione  Mortuorum,  p.  65.  argues  according  to  the  prescript  of  his  own  schooL  This 
mode  of  disputation  prevailed  for  some  time  among  the  Christians,  namely,  so  long 
as  the  authority  of  Origen  and  his  followers  had  any  weight.  But  when  this  ceased  to 
be  the  case  the  Christians  took  a  different  view  of  these  apparitions  of  the  dead  about 
sepulchres,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  contend  that  evil  demons  assume  the  form  and 
figure  of  departed  men,  and  deceive  the  eyes  of  mortals.  See  JSneas  Gazsus,  ibid, 
p.  65.  66.  For  which  opinionithey  adduced  this  argument,  that  at  the  rising  of  the 
8UI1  tliese  spectral  images  dissolve  and  vanish. 
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cTvac  rh  iv  (rwjjaTi  avrhv  avrirvirt^  iynyipOai,  "  Thomas  also,  as 
well  as  the  other  apostles,  assented  to  the  woman  affirming  that 
she  had  seen  Jesus ;« as  not  thinking  it  at  all  impossible  for  the 
80ul  of  a  dead  man  to  be  seen :  but  he  did  not  believe  him  to 
have  risen  and  appeared  ia  that  self-same  solid  body,  wbicli 
before  he  lived  in  ;  for  which  cause  he  said,  not  only,  '  unless  I 
see  him;'  but  added  also,  *And  unless  I  shall  put  my  finger 
into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I 
will  not  believe."*  Where  again  Origen  subjoins:  Tavra  S* 
iXiyero  vwb  tov  Ovj/aq^  tcplvovrog  &ri  Svvarai  'O^OaA/iotc  alaS'iiroTc 
^av^vcu  ^vx5c  Sw/Lia  iravra  Ttf  Trpoript^  €i8€£,  ....  /uiyc&oc  r€, 
ic«i  ofifxara  koA'  ioiKvttig,  koi  ^cuvtiv, 

noXXt^iCi  dk  Kai  roia  irtpi  xpo^  (ifiar   ixovff>lS' 

*'  These  things  were  said  by  Thomas,  not  as  doubting  at  all,  but 
that  the  body  of  a  soul  departed  (to  wit,  condensed)  might  be 
seen  with  the  eyes  of  sense,  every  way  resembling  that  form 
which  it  had  before  in  this  life,  both  in  respect  of  bigness,  figure, 
colour,  and  voice ;  and  oftentimes  also  in  the  same  customary 
garments."  Wherefore,  according  to  Origen,  the  Jews  were  at 
that  time  generally  possessed  with  this  opmion,  that  souls  after 
death  had  certain  bodies  united  to  them,  wherein  they  might 
visibly  appear ;  neither  is  that  of  anv  great  moment  to  the  con- 
trary, which  a  learned  critic^  objecteth,  that  Josephus,  writing  of 
their  opinions,  maketh  no  mention  hereof;  he  omitting,  besides 
this,  other  considerable  dogmata  of  theirs  also,  as  that  of  the 
resurrection.  However,  this  at  least  is  certain  from  hence,  that 
Origen  himself  took  it  for  granted,  that  human  souls  departed 
were  not  altc^ether  naked  or  unclothed,  but  clothed  with  a 
certain  subtle  body,  wherein  they  could  also  visibly  appear,  and 
that  in  their  pristine  form. 

Moreover,  it  might  be  here  observed  al&o,  that  when  upon  our 
Saviour's  first  apparition  to  his  disciples,  it  is  said,  that  they  w  ere 
afifrighted,  as  supposing  they  had  seen  a  spirit ;  our  Saviour  does 
not  tell  them,  that  a  spirit  or  ghost  had  no  body  at  all  wherein 

*  Who  this  was  I  know  not ;  lior  hare  I  considered  it  neoeflsary  to  try  to  find  out 
his  name.  Origen  is  not  at  all  mistaken  in  supposing  that  neither  St.  Thomas  nor  the 
other  disciples  of  our  Sariour  thought  it  impossible  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  to  appear 
in  the  human  form  and  figure.  For  this  is  evident  ftom  Luke  xxir.  37,  where  they 
are  said  to  ha?e  supposed,  when  Christ  exhibited  himself  before  them,  that  they  had 
seen  his  xvtvfia,  or  spirit.  But  how  this  can  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  not  only  these 
disciples,  but  all  the  Jews  as  well,  belieTcd  that  departed  souls  are  always  clothed  in  a 
thin  and  subtle  body,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  Do  all  those  who  believe  in  the 
frequent  apparition  of  ghosts  and  spectres  imagine  these  spectres  to  have  always  a 
subtle  body  united  to  them  ?  To  say  nothing  at  'present  of  other  things,  why  might 
not  the  Jews  have  entertained  the  opinion  espoused  by  many  both  of  modem  and 
ancient  times,  that  spirits  can  assume  to  themselves  bodies  from  the  air,  and  retain 
them  for  a  certain  time. 
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it  could  visibly  appear ;  but,  (as  rather  taking  that  for  granted*) 
that  a  spirit  biad  no  flesh  and  bones  (no  (rCtfia  avrfrviroy)  no  such 
solid  boay  as  they  might  find  him  to  have :  bidding  them  there- 
fore handle  him,  to  remove  that  scruple  of  theirs.      As  if  be 
should  have  said,  Though  spirits  or  ghosts,  and  souls  departed, 
have  bodies  (or  vehicles)  ^^ch  may  by  them  be  so  £b^  con- 
densed, as  sometimes  to  make  a  visible  appearance  to  the  eves  of 
men,  yet  have  they  not  any  such  solid  bodies  as  those  of  flesh 
and  bone;   and  therefore  by  feeling  and  handling  may   you 
satisfy  yourselves  that  I  am  not  a  mere  spirit,  ghost,  or  soul, 
appearing,  as  others  have  frequently  done,  without  a  miracle  ; 
but  that  1  appear  in  that  very  same  solid  body,  wherein  I  was 
crucified  by  the  Jews,  by  miraculous  divine  power,  raised  out  of 
the  sepulchre,  and  now  to  he  found  no  more  there.     Agreeable 
to  which  of  our  Saviour  Christ  is  that  of  ApoUonius  in  Phi- 
lostratus  :^  AaSov  fnoi,  e^i},  kuv  jjIv  Sia^vyo)  ac,  ctSoiXov  ei/i/*  ei 
Si  vvofjislvaifjn  airrd/Ltcyoc,  TTcede  Kat^^vrl  /k6,  ca)  1117  airoSeSXiiKcvcu 
TO  <rwfia,  **  Touch  me  and  handle  me,  and  if  you  find  me  to 
avoid  the  touch,  then  may  you  conclude  me  to  be  a  spirit  or 
ghost  (that  is,  a  soul  departed) ;  but  if  I  firmly  resist  the  same, 
then  believe  me  really  to  live,  and  not  yet  to  have  cast  off  the 
bodjr."     And  indeed  though  spirits  or  ghosts  had  certain  subtle 
bodies,  which  they  could  so  far  condense  as  to  make  them  some^ 
times  visible  to  men,  yet  is  it  reasonable  enough  to  think,  that 
they  could  not  constipate  or  fix  them  into  such  a  firmness, 
grossness,  and  solidity  as  that  of  fiesh  and  bone  is,  to  continue 
therein ;  or  at  least  not  without  such  difficulty  and  pain  as  would 
hinder  them  from  attempting  the  same.    Notwithstanding  which, 
it  is  not  denied,  but  that  they  may  possibly  sometimes  make  use 
of  other  solid  bodies,  moving  and  acting  them,  as  in  that  famous 
story  of  Phlegon's,^  where  the  body   vanished  not,   as   other   . 
ghosts  used  to  do,  but  was  left  a  dead  carcase  behind.     Now,  as 
for  our  Saviour  Christ's  bodv,  after  his  resurrection,  and  before 
his  ascension;  which  notwitnstanding  its  solidity  in  handling, 
yet  sometimes  vanished  also  out  of  his  disciples'  sight;  this  pro- 
bably, as  Origen  conceived,  was  purposely  conserved  for  a  time,  in  a 
certain  middle  state,  betwixt  the  crasslties  of  a  moi*tal  body,  and  the 
spirituality  of  a  perfectly  glorified,  heavenly,  and  ethereal  body.^ 

•  Luke  xxiv.  87. 

*  In  Vita  Apollonii  Tyanad,  lib.  9.  cap.  12.  p.  355.  The  same  passage  of  Phi- 
lostratus  was  cited  not  long  ago  in  illustration  of  these  words  of  our  Saviour  by  the 
most  erudite  Jac  Eisner,  ObMrvat  Sacr.  in  N.  T.  Libroe,  torn.  1.  p,  287. 

^  He  means  Trallianus,  whose  book  De  Rebus  Ittirabilibus,  cap.  1 .  may  be  consulted 
in  Jac.  Gronovius*  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  GrsBcar.  torn.  8.  p.  2694*  &c.  The  entire 
stery  is  too  long  to  be  repeated  here  ;  neither  does  the  matter  in  hand  require  it* 

'  These  arguments  also  &il  in  malong  me  believe  what  the  learned  Doctor  oonsiden 
to  be  probable,  that  souls  have  a  certain  body  united  to  them  which  they  bring  witli 
them  into  this  world,  and  again  take  away  at  their  departure. 

I.  The  interpretation  here  given  of  the  words  of  Christ, 'Luke  xxiv.  37.  although  1 
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Bat  there  is  a  place  o^  Scripture,  whichy  as  it  hath  been  inter- 
preted by  the  generality  of  the  ancient  fathers,  would  naturally 
imply,  even  the  soul  of  our  Saviour  Christ  himself,  after  his 

am  aware  of  ita  having  occurred  also  to  the  minds  of  others,  to  c<»fe»  the  tmth,  seemt 
to  me  to  be  altogether  fallaciout,  and  to  have  no  foundation  to  support  it.    Dr.  Cud- 
worth  makes  our  blessed  Saviour  speak  like  a  philosopher  of  the  later  Platonic  school ; 
but  by  what  right  he  does  so  I  cannot  tell.    For  my  own  part  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
exceedingly  cautious  not  to  attribute  to  our  Lord  and  God  any  thing  that  we  do  not 
see  exprened  by  him  in  dear  and  perspicuous  words.    But  we  must  bear  with  this 
in  one  adorned  in  other  respects  with  such  eminent  virtues,  and  consider  that  we  are 
but  men,  whose  minds  are  exposed  to  many  snares  in  this  mortal  life.    Let  us  examine 
a  little  into  the  force  of  this  argument  drawn  from  the  words  of  Christ :  **  Our  Saviour 
says :  A  spirit  has  not  flesh  and  bones ;  therefore  spirits  have  a  subtle  body  united  to 
them,  which  they  never  cast  off."    Is  this  argument,  or  is  it  mere  conjecture  and  sur- 
mise ?     Does  it  follow  from  Christ's  denying  spirits  to  have  a  solid  body  that  they 
possess  some  other  body,  not  solid,  but  resembling  ether  or  air  ?    Our  Saviour,  it  niust 
be  confewed,  does  not  deny  souls  to  have  a  subtle  body  ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  agree 
with  those  who  consider  it  to  be  evident  from  this  passage  that  souls  are  altogether 
destitute  of  all  body.    For  no  one,  I  imagine,  would  syllogize  in  this  manner :  Souls 
have  no  solid  and  concrete  body;  therefore  they  have  no  body  at  all.    But  thoke  are 
equally  illogical  in  their  reasoning  who  hold  this  saying  to  l^  a  proof  that  souls  always 
possess  a  subtle  bodj  thinner  and  lighter  than  these  of  ours.    As  if  the  following 
mode  of  ax^gumentation  were  correct  and  legitimate :  Peter  says,  he  has  neither  silver 
nor  gold.  Acts  iii.  6.  therefore  this  holy  apostle  had  brass  or  copper  money.  ^  I  shall 
add  two  other  considerations,  trhich  will  thoroughly  demolish  this  argument.'   In  the 
first  place,  those  who  make  use  of  it  ought  to  abandon  the  other  one  drawn  from  our 
Saviour's  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus.    For  it  is  proved  from  these  words  of 
Christ,  that  spirits  are  destitute  of  a  solid  and  concrete  body,  or  of  flesh  and  bones, 
but  if  the  narrative  concerning  Lazarus  be  pressed  and  insisted  upon,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  grant  that  souls  have  flesh  and  bones.     For  the  rich  man's  tongue  is 
burning  hot,  and  he  asks  for  water :  and  Lazarus  has  fingers  wherewith  to  take  up  the 
water  and  pour  it  into  his  mouth.     Are  not  these  signs  and  proofs  of  a  solid  tx>dy  1 
They  must  either  confess,  therefore,  that  our  Saviour's  words  concerning  Lazarus  and 
the  rich   man  are  figurative,  and   therefore  have  no  demonstrative  weight  in  this 
question  ;  or  otherwise  must  admit,  although  Christ  denies  it,  that  souls  have  flesh  and 
bones.     In  the  second  place   I  fear,  if  our  Saviour's  words  be  explained  in  this 
manner,  they  will  lead  others  to  attribute  a  subtle  body,  such  as  the  Platonists 
assign  to  souls,  to  the  supreme  Being  himself.     For  our  blessed  Saviour  positively 
affirms  every  nature  which  is  wvevfia,  or  spirit,  to  be  destitute  of  a  solid  body.     But  in 
John  iv.  24.  he  pronounces  God  te  be  irvivfia.    Therefore,  if  in  Luke  xxiv.  34.  he 
means  that  spirits  have  not  a  gross  and  crass  but  a  thin  and  subtle  body,  it  will  be 
correct  to  apply  this  to  God  also  as  being  wvf D/ia,  and  to  suppose  him  to  be  fiimislied, 
not  indeed  with  human  members,  but  with  a  thin  and  subtle  vehicle. 

II.  What  the  learned  Doctor,  after  the  example  of  the  Platonists,  here  states,  that 
souls  have  the  power  of  condensing  the  particles  of  their  ethereal  body  so  as  to  become 
visible,  and  again  expanding  and  dilating  them  so  as  to  vanish  from  human  sight,  as  frur 
as  I  am  able  to  understand  it,  involves  a  doctrine  entirely  subversive  of  the  precepts  of 
the  Platonists  themselves  on  this  body  of  souls.  For  they  held  that  subtle  body  to  be 
immortal  and  incapable  of  perishing,  unless  by  the  will  of  God.  Let  them  explain  to 
me,  therefore,  how  that  can  be  indissoluble  and  immortal,  which  admits  of  condension 
and  expansion.  For  my  own  part,  I  consider  every  thing  that  can  be  condensed  and 
expanded  to  consist  of  parts  not  so  intimately  united  and  connected  with  each  other  as 
to  be  utterly  incapable  of  being  dissolved.  I  pass  over  other  difficulties  involved  in 
this  opinion,  from  which  the  Platonists  will  never  be  able  to  extricate  themselves, 
unless  they  make  up  their  minds  to  abandon  the  beaten  path  of  almost  all  philosophers, 
and  to  reject  truths  which  scarcely  any  one  has  ever  yet  called  into  question. 

III.  I  fear  Dr.  Cud  worth  attributed  to  Origen  an  opinion  which  was  foreign  to  him, 
when  he  makes  him  to  have  supposed  that  our  Saviour  Christ's  bodjr  after  the  resur- 
rection and  before  the  ascension  was  conserved  by  God  in  a  certain  mtermediate  state. 
I  am  aware  of  its  having  been  Origen^  belief  that  Christ's  resurrection-body  was 
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death,  and  before  his  resurrection,  not  to  have  been  quite  naked 
from  all  body,  but  to  have  had  a  certain  subtle  or  spirituous 
clothing,  and  it  is  this  of  St  Peter:*  Oavartodeig  filv  irapKi, 
^c«ioiroiT)0clc  8^  f*}  irviifiaTi^  Iv  cji  kqi  roTc  kv  ^vXaxy  wev^aat 
iro/ofv0£ic  licfipvKi'  Which  being  understood  by  those  ancients 
of  our  Saviour  Christ's  descending  into  Hades  or  hell,  is  accord- 
ingly thus  rendered  in  the  vulgar Xatin,t  "  Put  to  death  in  the 
flesh,  but  quickened  in  the  spirit :  in  which  (spirit)  also  he  went 

aerial  or  of  a  certain  middle  nature  between  the  mortal  bodj  which  he  bad  before 
possened  and  the  disembodied  soul  :  Kai  ^v  ye,  says  he,  (lib.  2.  adr.  Celsum,  p.  98. 
Kard  rfiv  dvd^raffw  aurow  oftrwcpcl  Iv  fu^opltft  nvi  rric  wax^rijroc  riJQ  irpd 
Tov  trd^ovc  fT^iiaroQ^  Kal  rov  yvfiv^y  roiovrov  fffafiaroQ  ^aivftrhai  ^vxrjy,  "  He 
had  after  the  resurrection  a  certain  middle  body  between  the  crassitude  of  the  mortal 
body  before  the  passion  and  the  soul  divested  of  such  body.**  Butwhe  re  he  has  declared 
that  tliis  body,  which  Christ  wore  fbr  forty  days,  was  preserred  by  God  in  that  middle 
state  till  his  ascension  into  hearen,  and  afterwards  assumed  another  form  and  nature, 
I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  know.  I  am  either  thoroughly  deceived,  or  Origen  sup- 
posed that  this  middle  and  aerial  body,  which  according  to  his  conception  Christ  received 
at  the  resurrection,  was  not  only  preserved  by  God  in  that  state  during  the  forty  dayv 
which  he  passed  with  his  disciples,  but  also  carried  with  him  into  heaven  never 
again  to  be  laid  aside.  Probably  our  worthy  author  borrowed  this  interpretation  of 
Origen's  opinion  from  Hugo  Grotius  ;  who  Comment,  ad  Luc  24.  31.  p.  8S9.  in  like 
manner  imagines  this  intermediate  state  of  Christ's  body  to  have  lasted  only  forty 
days.  It  is  easy  to  fall  into  errors  of  the  kind  ;  but  I  am  much  more  surprised  that 
the  learned  Doctor  should  have  prevailed  upon  himself  to  approve  of  what  he  supposes 
to  have  been  Origen*8  opinion  concerning  the  body  of  Christ.  In  the  first  pUce  I  see 
nothing  whatever  to  sustain  it  for  the  Scriptures,  the  authority  of  which  alone  is  to 
be  relied  upon  in  such  matters,  are  wholly  silent  in  respect  to  this  miracle.  Christ, 
says  the  learned  Doctor,  sometimes  vanished,  therefore  he  must  have  possessed  an 
aerial  body,  such  as  could  at  one  time  be  condensed  so  as  to  appear,  and  at  another 
expanded  so  as  to  disappear.  But  this  I  consider  to  be  mere  trifling.  Christ^s  sud- 
denly vanishing  out  of  the  sight  of  his  disciples  is  certainly  a  proof  that  his  body  had 
acquired  new  properties  and  laid  aside  its  pnstine  gravity,  or  had  been  made  a  glorious 
body,  but  it  by  no  means  shows  that  resurrection- body  to  have  been  aerial  and  of  a 
certain  intermediate  nature.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  what  the  Phitonists 
inculcate  respecting  the  nature  of  aerial  bodies,  which  they  suppose  to  be  capable  of 
condension  and  expansion,  is  too  slippery  and  uncertain  to  be  readily  admitted  by  those 
who  receive  nothing  without  proof  and  argument.  But  what  need  of  many  words  ? 
This  opinion,  in  the  next  place,  is  at  variance  with  the  clear  and  express  words  of  the 
sacred  writer,  or  rather  of  Christ.  Our  blessed  Saviour  declares  that  he  has  flerfi  and 
bones,  Luke  xxiv.  39. ;  he  also  tells  Thomas  to  put  his  finger  into  the  print  of  the 
nails,  and  to  thrust  his  hand  into  his  side,  John  xx.  27.  Are  these  not  a  proof  of 
Christ's  having  recovered  the  body  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  sepulchre?  Do 
bodies  which  are  aerial  and  of  a  middle  nature  consist  of  flesh  and  bones  ?  Or  do  they 
retain  the  marks  of  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  the  mortal  body,  so  that  the  fingers  and 
hands  can  feel  those  scars  ?  I  am  not  disposed  to  combat  this  opinion  by  much  more 
that  is  at  liaud  for  its  refutation,  but  I  am  sorry  that  our  eminent  author  should  have 
been  so  far  influenced  by  his  partiality  for  Origen  and  the  Platonic  philosophy  as  to 
have  hastily  adopted  it.  Although  it  is  beyond  all  controversy  that  the  bodies  of  the 
blessed  at  the  resurrection  will  be  glorious  and  endowed  with  new  virtues,  still  none  of 
us  have  such  a  knowledge  of  those  immortal  bodies  as  to  be  able  to  tell  what  can  and 
what  cannot  be  done  by  them.  Why  then  do  we  sometimes  dispute  with  each 
other  as  though  we  were  already  in  possession  of  such  a  lucid  and  glorious  body,  and 
were  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  affections  which  are  proper  and  peculiar  ta  it  ? 

•  1  Petiii.  18.  19. 

+  Of  this  St.  Austin,  in  his  12th  Boole,  De  Gen.  ad  Lit.  cap.  33.  Et  Christi  quidem 
animam  venisse  usque  ad  ea  loca,  in  quibus  peccatores  cruciantur,  ut  eos  solveret,  quoa 
esse  solvcndos  occulta  nobis  sua  justitia  judicabat,  non  immeritd  creditur. 
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and  preached  to  those  spirits  that  were  in  prison,"  &c.     So  that 
the  word  irvcu/iari,  or  "spirit,"  here,  according  to  this  inter- 
pretation, is  to  be  taken  for  a  spirituous  body ;  the  sense  being 
this  :  "  That  when  our  Saviour  Christ  was  put  to  death  in  the 
flesh,  or  the  fleshly  body,  he  was  quickened  in  the  spirit,  or  a 
spirituous  body :  in  which  (spirituous  body)  also,  he  went  and 
preached  to   those   spirits   which  "v^^re  in  prison,"  &c.     And 
doubtless  it  would  be  said,  by  the  assertors  of  this  interpretation, 
that  the  word  "spirit"  could  not  here  be  taken  for  the  soul  of 
our  Saviour  Christ,  because  this  being  naturally  immortal,  could 
not  properly  be  said  to  be  quickened  and  made  alive.    Nor  could 
he,  that  is  our  Saviour  Christ's  soul,  be  so  well  said  to  go,  in  this 
spirit  neither,  that  is  in  itself,  the  soul  in  the  soul,  to  preach  to 
the  spirits  in  prison.     They  would  add  also,  that  spirit  here 
could  not  be  taken  for  the  divine  Spirit  neither,  whicn  was  the 
efficieut  cause  of  the  vivification  of  our  Saviour's  body  at  his 
resurrection ;  because  then  there  would  be  no  direct  opposition 
betwixt  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  and  quickened  in  the 
spirit ;  unless  they  be  taken  both  alike  materially.     As  also  the 
following  verse  is  thus  to  be   understood ;    that  our   Saviour 
Christ  went  in  that  spirit,  wherein  he  was  quickened,  when  he 
was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  and  therein  preached  to  the  spirits 
in  prison.     By  which  spirits  in  prison  also  would  be  meant,  not 
pure  incorporeal  substances,  or  naked  souls,  but  souls  clothed 
with  subtle  spirituous  bodies ;  as  that  Wor^  may  be  often  under- 
stood elsewhere  in  Scripture.^    But  thus  much  we  are  unques- 

*  Various  as  are  the  opinions  and  conjectures  of  commentators  upon  this  passage  of 
St.  Peter,  which  all  allow  to  be  obscure,  I  have  seen  no  interpretation,  however,  more 
-violent  and  more  remote  from  all  appearance  of  truth  than  the  one  here  put  forward 
by  Dr.  Cudworth.  Can  the  minds  even  of  those,  whose  keen  and  vigorous  intellect  in 
other  respects  has  raised  them  above  the  rest  of  men,  be  so  beset  with  mist  and  darkness, 
when  they  are  embued  with  preconceived  opinions  ? 

I.  The  worthy  Doctor  supposes  the  word  wtvfia  here  to  mean  the  ethereal  body  of 
*  the  soul.    But  upon  what  ground  does  he  do  so  ?    By  what  passage  of  holy  writ  dees 

he  support  this  interpretation  ?  For  my  own  part  I  see  nothing  advanced  by  him  in 
favour  of  it.  The  truth  is,  his  love  of  Plutonism  led  him  to  expound  the  passage  in 
this  manner.  For  with  them  the  word  trvivfia  denotes  that  vehicle  of  the  soul  ;  and 
therefore  as  he  entertiuned  no  doubt  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  itself,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  transfer  this  Platonic  notion  to  the  saying  of  St.  Peter. 

II.  But  this  interpretation  is  not  only  destitute  of  all  foundation,  but  at  variance 
also  with  the  holy  apostle's  words.  Our  Saviour  is  said  by  him  to  be  Bavarut^tig  /liv 
aapKt,  J^iaoxori^tig  ik  rif  wviv/iart,  the  meaning  of  which  words  the  learned 
Doctor  supposes  to  be  as  follows :  **  He  was  put  to  death  in  this  fleshly  or  grosser 
body  ;  but  was  quickened  in  the  spirituous  or  subtle  body,  which  is  natural  to  souls.^* 
On  the  interpretation  of  the  former  member  there  is  now  no  controversy  between  us  ; 
but  that  of  the  latter  seems  to  me  to  be  as  remote  from  the  truth  as  it  possibly  can  be. 
On  the  power  of  the  word  (looTrotCfai,  also,  I  suppose  we  are  agreed.  For  its  constant 
usage  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  shows  that  it  means  *•  to  restore  to  life,** 
and  ^(lioiroieta^ac,  "  to  be  restored  to  life."  Nor  does  this  passage  admit  of  any  other 
signification  ;  in  which,  as  must  be  evident  to  every  body,  our  blessed  Saviour's  death 
and  resurrection  are  opposed  to  each  other.  Let  us  inquire,  therefore,  into  the  matter 
itself.  When  our  Saviour  is  said  to  be  quickened  or  restored  to  life,  this  miquestionably 
is  to  be  understood  of  his  boidy  which  alone  can  die.     For  to  suppose  thnt  the  soul  of 
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tionablj  certain  of  from  tbe  Scripture^  that  not  only  ElmSy 
whose  terrestrial  body  seems  to  nave  been,  in  part  at  least, 
spiritualized,  in  his  ascent  in  that  fiery  chariot,  but  also  Moses 
appeared  visibly  to  our  Saviour  Christ  and  his  disciples  upon 
the  mount,  and  therefore  (since  piety  will  not  permit  us  to  tmnk 
this  a  mere  prestigious  thing)  in  real  bodies ;  which  bodies  also 
seem  to  have  been  AvyoeWrj^  **  luciform,"  or  **  lucid,"  like  to 
our  Saviour's  then  transfigured  body. 

Again,  there  are  sundry  places  of  Scripture  which  afiSrm,  that 
the  regenerate  and  renewed  have  here  in  this  life  a  certain 
earnest  of  their  future  inheritance ;  which  is  their  spiritual  or 
heavenly  body ;  as  also  the  quickening  [of  their  mortal  bodies  L3 

Christ  could  die  is  impious,  and  to  impute  death  to  the  diviue  nature  would  be  down- 
right insani^.  Therefore,  if  we  adopt  Dr.  Cudworth^  interpretation  of  St.  Peter'^i 
words,  we  shall  have  Uiis  meaning :  "  But  the  body  of  Christ,  which  before  bad 
perished,  was  restored  to  life  in  the  {subtle  body  of  the  soul,  or  through  that  subtle 
body.^  But  who  is  so  stupid  as  not  to  see  that  such  a  sense  is  both  ahsurd  in  itself 
and  wholly  repugnant  to  Dr.  Cudworth's  own  principles  ?  If  the  soul  of  Christ  had 
died  and  returned  to  life  there  would  have  been  some  slight  show  of  truth  in  this  inter- 
pretation ;  but  as  the  body  alone  perished  and  was  restored  again,  the  least  we  can 
say  of  it  is  that  it  is  a  most  surpriamg  'one.  Perhaps  the  admirers  of  this  exposition 
will  reply,  that  St.  Peter's  words  are  to  be  understood  thus :  **  But  the  soul  of  Christ 
returned  again  to  the  body  clothed  in  a  subtle  body  of  its  own.  But  I  ask  these 
persons  first  of  all :  What  necessity  was  there  for  St.  Peter  to  declare  that  the  soul 
of  Christ  underwent  no  change,  but  returned  to  the  body  clothed  in  its  natural 
Tehicle?  Again,  I  request  them  to  prove  even  by  one  pasfiige  of  Scripture,  that 
Zutoiroiiiff^ai,  signifies  **  to  return  to,"  or  **  be  united  again  with  the  body,"  If  we 
allow  ourselves  to  abandon  tbe  constant  and  uniform  significations  of  words,  and  to 
invent  new  ones  at  pleasure,  there  will  be  nothing  so  certain  or  sacred  as  not  to  admit 
of  being  subjected  to  cavil  and  controversy.  Xastly,  I  leave  all  rational  men  to  judge 
whether  this  exposition  of  St.  Peter's  words  is  to  be  tolerated :  **  Christ's  solid  body 
suffered  death,  but  his  soul  afterwards  returned  to  this  solid  body,  clothed  in  its  own 
subtle  body." 

III.  In  my  own  opinion  St.  Peter  either  says  nothing  that  is  intelb'gible  or  he  means 
by  the  word  irvivfia  the  efiicient  cause  of  Cluist's  resurrection.  And  as  this  cause  is 
not  Christ's  soul  but  his  divine  nature,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  concur  with  those  who  hold 
wivfia  to  signify  in  this  passage  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Dr.  Cudworth  certainly  has 
something  to  oppose  to  this  commonly  received  opmion.  But  I  confess  myself  to  be  . 
unable  to  see  clearly  what  he  means  by  stating  that  if  this  opinion  be  adopted  there 
will  then  be  no  direct  opposition  between  **  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh  aid  quick- 
ened in  the  spirit"  On  the  contrary,  I  think  this  direct  opposition  is  wanting  m  his 
own  interpretation :  for  the  solid  body  of  Christ  and  the  Platonic  vehicle  of  the  soul 
cannot  very  aptly  be  compared  and  contrasted  with  each  other. 

IV.  Lastly,  when  Dr.  Cudworth  tells  us  at  the  very  outset  that  the  generality  of 
the  andent  fethers  interpreted  this  passage  of  St.  Peter,  in  such  a  way  as  would 
naturally  imply  the  doctrine  he  is  himself  defending,  he  must  not  be  understood  as 
though  these  ancient  fathers  supposed  like  himself  that  irvtvaa  there  denotes  the  vehicle 
of  our  Saviour  Christ's  soul.  I  have  not  met  with  one  of  them  who  attached  such  a 
sense  to  it.  The  great  majority  of  them  understand  this  word  of  Christ's  soul  itself; 
and  imagine  it  to  have  descended  while  his  body  was  in  tlie  grave,  into  the  lower 
world,  in  which  souls  according  to  their  notion  are  detained.  The  learned  Doctor's 
meaning  therefore  is  simply,  that  those  who  follow  this  opinion  of  the  ancient  Others 
may  by  an  easy  transition  arrive  at  the  interpretation  which  he  himself  prefers  to  all 
others.  Probably  the  name  of  thefathert^  which  is  known  to  be  of  great  weight,  was 
put  forward  by  him  for  the  mere  purpose  of  more  successfully  evading  the  charge  of 
novelty.  What  he  adds  respecting  Moses  and  Ellas  is  wholly  u-relevant  to  the  present 
question. 
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therein  attributed  to  the  efficiency  of  the  spirit  dwelling  in 
them.     Which  is  a  thing  that  hath  been  taken  notice  of  by  some 
of  the  ancients^  as  IrenaBus  :*  Nunc  autem  partem  aliquam  spi- 
ritus  ejus  sumimuSy  ad  perfectionem  et   pneparationem  incor- 
ruptehe,  paulatim  assuescentes  capere  et  portare  Deum.     Quod 
et  pignus  dixit  apostolus;  hoc  est,  partem  ejus  honoris,  qui  & 
D^  nobis  promis^us  est.  ....  Si  ergo  pignus  hoc  habitans  in 
nobis  jam  spirituales  effecit,  et  absorbetur  mortale  ab  immor- 
talitate,  '*  Now  have  we  a  part  of  that  spirit,  for  the  preparation 
and  perfection  of  incorruption ;  we  bein^  accustomed  by  little 
and  little  to  receive  and  bear  God.     Which  also  the  apostle  hath 
oalled  an  earnest;  that  is,  a  part  [of  that  honour  which  is  pro- 
mised to  us  from  GKxL      If  therefore  this  earnest  (or  pledge) 
dwelUng  in  us  hath  made  us  already  spiritual,  the  mortal  is  also 
swallowed  up   by  immortaUty."      And    Novatian:^^    Spiritus 
Sanctus  id  a^t  in  nobis,  nt  ad  aBtemitatem  et  ad  resurrectionem 
immortalitatis  corpora  nostra  perducat,  dum  ilia  in  se  assuefacit 
cum  codesti  yirtute  misceri,  *^  This  is   that,  which  the   Holy 
Spirit  doth  in  us,  namely,  to  bring  and  lead  on  our  bodies  to 
eternity,  and  the  resurrection  of  immortaUty ;  whilst  in  itself  it 
aocustometh  us  to  be  mingled  with  the  heavenly  virtue."    More- 
over, there  are  some  places  aleo  which  seem  to  imply,  that  eood 
men  shall,  after  death,  have  a  further  inchoation  of  their  hea- 
venly body,  the  full  completion  whereof  is  not  to  be  expected 
before  the  resurrection  or  day  of  judgment.     We  know,  that 
**  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have 
a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens.     For  in  this  we  groan  eamestly.^t  And  verse  5,  **  He 
that  hath  wrought  us  for  the  self-same  thing  is  God,  who  also 
hath  given  us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit**    Now  how  these  pre- 
Indiums  and  prelibations  of  an  immortal  body  can  consist  with 
the  soul's  continuance,  after  death,  in  a  perfect  separation  from 
all  manner  of  body,  till  the  day  of  judgment,  is  not  so  easily 
conceivable.^  ^^^j,    * 

•  Lib.  5.  cap.  8.    [Page  301.  fidiU  Maasuetl] 

!•  In  his  book,  De  Trinitate,  cap.  29.  p.  450.  appended  to  the  Worki  of  Terttillian. 

t  2  Cor.  T.  1. 

^  The  learned  Doctor,  I  am  confident  would  hare  said  nothing  of  this  kind,  if  his 
mental  Yision  had  not  been  darkened  by  a  too  great  admiration  Se  Platonic  precepts. 
Observing  that  the  Platonists  very  often  employ  the  word  wvtvfia  to  designate  the  ~ 
spiritual  or  ethereal  body  of  the  soul,  he  th^efbre  entertains  no  doubt  of  the  same 
notion  being  sometimes  attached  to  it  in  the  scriptures ;  and  approaching  the  sacred 
volumes  with  this  impression,  what  to  others  is  clear  and  evident,  is  to  him^  obscure, 
abstruse,  and  recondite;  and  passages  which  manifestly  treat  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  all 
to  be  referred  to  the  Platonic  vehicle  of  the  soul.  So  great  is  the  weakness  of  the 
human  mind,  that  if  cramped  and  clouded  by  preconceived  errors,  it  is  unable  to  see 
light  itself!  Let  us  enter  into  a  brief  examination  of  his  argument. 

I.   The  scriptures  he  tells  us  aflkm   in  sundry  places  that  the  r^nerate  and 
renewed  have  in  this  life  a  certain  earnest  of  their  future  inheritance,  namely^  the 
spirit,  or  xvivfAa :  and  this  earnest  or  spirit,  according'^  to  him,  is  the  celestial  body  of 
VOL.  TIT.  Z 
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Lastly,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  doubted,  bat  that  Iremeua,  Origen, 
and  those  other  ancients,  who  entertained  that  opinion,  of  souls 
being  clothed  after  death  with  a  certain  thin  and  subtle  boc^^ 

the  soul.  He  alladee  unquestionably  to  2  Cor.  L  22.  2  Cor.  t.  5.  Ephee.  LIB,  it,  3flf. 
and  other  similar  pamgea  But  whoever  finds  anj  difficoltj  in  undewtanding  thtme 
passages  as  refemng  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  his  gifts  to  mankind,  must  be  dull  indeed, 
and  lamentably  warped  and  fettered  by  other  opinions.  Certainly  the  sense  of  these 
sayings  would  be  amazingly  absurd,  if  irvivua  denoted  in  them  the  celestial  bodj  of 
the  soul.  St.  Paul,  2  Cor.  i.  22.  says  that  God  **  has  given  the  earnest  of  the  Spizit 
In  the  hearts  of  those  who  hare  believed."  Do  the  r^enerate,  then,  aequire  the 
celestial  body  in  their  hearts,  iv  rait  capitate?  The  same  apostle,  Ephes.  iv.  30. 
exhorto  the  Ephesians  *<  not  to  grieve  the  Spurit  of  God,  whereby  they  are  seated.** 
Does  the  heavenly  and  ethereal  body,  therefore,  mourn  and  lament  over  our  sins,  and  is 
it  on  that  account  capable  of  being  grieved  by  us  ?  I  pass  over  the  other  sayiogs 
of  the  same  kind.  But  the  learned  Doctor  acknowledges  that  none  but  the  holy  and 
regenerate  receive  this  earnest  or  spirit  Consequently,  if  the  spirit  be  the  subtle  body 
or  vehicle  of  the  soul,  none  possess  this  vehicle  ezoapi  the  sons  of  God,  to  whom  it  is 
granted  on  their  entering  into  the  communion  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  How  little  does 
all  this  agree  with  those  principles  of  Platonism  imbibed  by  the  learned  Doctor  himself? 
For  the  Platonists  hold  all  souls,  whether  inhabiting  the  bodies  of  the  good  or  the  bed, 
to  be  BlJke  clothed  with  this  vehicle,  and  to  bring  it  along  with  them  in  their  descent 
to  generation.  He  must  either  deny  therefore  that  these  passeges  tieat  of  tiiis  vdiide^ 
or  invent  some  entirely  new  discipline,  different  from  the  PUtonic,  and  maintain  that 
none  but  the  pious  are  invested  with  this  spiritual  and  heavenly  body.  I  speak  not 
of  its  being  very  difficult  to  understand  how  a  certain  thin  and  subtle  body  can  be  an 
earnest  to  us  of  future  gkiry :  but  that  the  Holy  Ghost  and  his  sifts  can  assure  as  of 
the  future  possession  of  heavenly  blessings,  is  plain  even  to  the  comprehension  of 
children. 

II.  He  remarks  that  the  resurrection  of  bodies  is  sometimes  attributed  ^  the 
divine  writen  to  the  efficiency  of  the  spirit  dwelling  in  the  pious  and  good  ;  alludmg  no 
doubt  to  the  passage  of  St.  Paul,  which  occurs  Rom.  viii.  11.**  But  S  the  spirit  of  him 
that  raised  up  Jesus  fh>m  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised  up  Christ  flt>m  the  dead, 
shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies,  did  rb  Ivoucobv  airov  wvtvfia  Iv  ifpup,  by  his 
Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you."  For  my  own  part  I  have  never  entertained  any  doubt 
with  respect  to  this  passage.  I  consider  in  concurrence  with  the  best  commentators, 
that  the  Spirit  dwellmg  in  the  saints,  is  represented  here  not  as  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  quickening  of  dead  bodies,  but  as  the  moving  and  inching  cause,  and  that  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  this :  "  God  will  raise  up  your  bodies  fh>m  the  dead,  becaose 
you  have  been  the  abodes  and  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  life.**  But  even 
supposing  the  interpretation  of  those  who  aiRrm  tliat  the  resurrection  is  here  called  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  dwelling  in  the  saints  to  be  the  preferable  one,  what  bearing  will  it 
have  up<m  the  present  question  P  Does  the  worthy  Doctor  mean  to  assert  that  the 
spirit  said  to  dwell  in  the  saints  is  the  celestial  body  or  vehicle  of  the  soul  ?  Does  this 
vehicle  cause  bodies  to  rise  again  fW>m  the  dead  ?  And  does  God  use  this  vehicle  as  an 
instrument  to  restore  the  terrestrial  and  grosser  bodies  to  lifo  ?  In  whatever  point  of 
view  I  consider  this  interpretation,  I  can  find  nothing  in  it  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
man.  Either  Dr.  Cudworth  had  in  his  mind  some  peculiar  opinion  in  respect  to 
the  tpirii  and  the  body  of  souls  whidi  I  am  unable  to  fiithom,  or  he  ought  himself 
to  have  rejected  such  an  exposition.  The  passages  of  Ireneus  and  Novatian  are 
dragged  into  this  question  in  utter  disreprd  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  authorsi 
What  Ireneus  understood  by  the  word  spirit,  and  the  opinion  he  entertained  respecting 
it,  have  already  been  shown  by  us  above,  in  speakine  of  his  doctrine  regarding  the  aouL 
spirit,  according  to  Irenieus,  is  the  third  person  of  the  divine  nature,  called  in  scripture 
the  Holy  Spirit  Of  this  Holy  Spirit  he  supposes  the  pious  to  receive  a  portion  when 
they  are  converted  to  Qod  :  **  Our  substance,**  says  he,  lib.  5.  cap.  8.  p.  301.  "  that  is, 
the  union  of  soul  and  body,  receives  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  perfbcts  the  spiiitaal  man.** 
And  the  same  is  abo  manifest  from  the  words  here  quoted :  in  whiai,  if  he  were 
speaking  of  the  spiritual  body  of  the  soul,  how  could  he  say  that  **  by  the  indwelliw  of 
the  Spirit  the  holy  and  pious  are  gradually  accustomed  to  receive  and  bear  God  ?" 
Nor  is  any  other  sense  to  be  attached  to  the  words  of  Novitian,  as  is  evident  from 
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saq)eoted  it  not  in  the  least  to  be  inconsiBtent  with  that  of  the 
future  resurrection ;  as  it  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  for  one,  who 
hath  only  a  shirt  or  waistcoat  on,  to  put  on  a  suit  of  clothes,  or 
exterior  upper-garment.  Which  will  also  seem  the  less  strange, 
if  it  be  considered,  that  even  here  in  this  life,  our  body  is,  as  it 
were,  twofold,  exterior  and  interior;  we  having,  besides  the 
grossly  tangible  bulk  of  our  outward  body,  another  interior 
spirituous  body,  the  soul's  immediate  instrument,  both  of  sense 
and  motion ;  which  latter  is  not  put  into  the  grave  with  the 

those  which  immediatelj  fbHow :  **  Whilst  in  itself  it  accustoms  them  to  be  mingled 
with  the  heoTeniy  virtne,  and  to  be  associated  with  the  divine  eternity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,^  Who  but  a  madman  would  understand  these  words  of  the  Platonic  spirit  of 
the  aoal  ?  But  the  meaning  of  Irenaeus  and  Novatian  when  they  say  that  **  the  spirit 
perfects  our  bodies,  and  lead^  them  to  immortality,  incomiption,  and  the  resurrection," 
Is  sofficiently  aptly  explained  by  Novatian  himself  in  these  words :  '*  For  our  bodies  are 
taught  in  it  (the  Spirit)  and  by  it  to  go  forward  to  immortality,  while  they  learn  to 
control  and  goyem  themseWes  according  to  its  decrees.**  Neither  of  them,  therefore, 
had  any  tiiongfat  of  the  celestial  body  of  the  soul,  when  speaking  of  the  Spirit  and  its 
ftnits. 

III.  It  would  appear,  he  adds,  from  some  places  of  scripture,  and  especially  from 
2  Cor.  T.  1  —6,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  of  good  men  are  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
•olid  body  rend^ed  gradually  more  perfect,  but  that  they  do  not  arrive  at  full  per- 
fection, till  the  resurrection  or  day  of  judgment.  But  here  the  learned  Doctor 
asBumes  the  very  point  in  dispute,  that  the  souls  of  pious  men  have  heavenly  vehicles 
or  bodies.  Dismissing  this,  however,  let  us  inquire  merely  whether  the  passages 
quoted  from  St.  Paul  warrant  the  infisrence  that  the  heavenly  bodies  on  the 
extinction  of  this  earthly  body  are  gradually  perfected.  The  holy  apostle  says,  he 
knows  that  although  this  frail  and  mortal  body  were  to  die  and  perish,  Uie  same  never- 
theless will  be  restored  to  him,  but  made  glorious,  immortal,  and  imperishable :  that  he 
earnestly  desires  this  glorious  and  celesdal  body :  but  that  God  has  given  him  the 
earnest  of  the  Spirit,  which  testifies  to  his  mind  that  his  hope  is  not  fiillacious.  Now, 
whoever  can  perceive  the  least  mention  in  this  discoune  of  a  celestial  body  of  souls,  or 
discover  the  dogma  which  Dr.  Cudworth  considers  it  to  imply,  that  the  vehicles  of  souls 
are  gradually  perfected  after  death,  must  unquestionably  surpass  a  soothsayer  in  keen- 
sigbtedness.  I  am  afraid  any  one  who  reads  the  words  of  St.  Paul  with  attention,  will 
entirely  forget  the  PUtonic  vehicle.  For  the  divine  writer  declares  that  he  is  inflamed 
with  an  earnest  desire  for  the  heavenly  body  we  are  speaking  o(  verse  2.  consequently 
at  that  time  he  did  not  yet  possess  that  heavenly  body :  which  is  plainly  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Platonists,  who  hold  the  vehicles  of  souls  to  be  natural. 

lY.  The  worthy  Doctor  subjoins  in  the  last  place  that  **  it  is  inconceivable  how  good 
men  can  have  a  preludium  and  prelibation  of  a  heavenly  body,  if  they  live  destitute 
of  all  body,  till  the  day  of  judgment."  I  confess  that  here  as  well  as  in  some  other 
places,  his  words  are  somewhat  obscure  to  myself;  and  on  carefully  examining  the 
whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  unwilling  to  declare  the  whole  of  his  opinion 
dearly  and  openly,  and  suppressed  no  small  portion  of  it,  to  avoid  incurring  reprehen- 
sion and  ill-will.  If  I  rightly  apprehend  his  meaning,  his  words  contain  the  following 
argument :  **  Souls  have  now  an  anticipation  of  a  heavenly  body,  or  know  for  a  cer- 
tainty that  they  shall  her^fter  receive  a  glorious  body  :  therefore,  they  already  possess 
a  heavenly  and  ethereal  body  :  for  no  one  can  form  even  by  anticipation  any  notion  of 
that  which  be  does  not  possess."  This  reasoning  to  speak  candidly,  is  so  thoroughly 
foolish  and  absurd,  that  I  should  consider  it  a  useless  waste  of  time  to  say  any  thing 
in  opposition  to  it.  I  am  willing  therefore  to  suppose  that  I  do  not  fully  understand 
his  meaning,  rather  than  attribute  to  him  a  line  of  argument,  so  grossly  &llacious  and 
illogical.  The  way  in  which  the  pious  and  good  are  assured  that  Qod  will  hereafter 
restore  their  bodies  to  them  much  more  splendid  and  excellent  than  before,  is  clearly 
indicated  by  St.  Paul,  v.  5.  The  Holy  Spirit  and  his  testimony  and  gifts,  which  they 
are  endowed  vHth,  preclude  all  possibility  of  doubt  on  this  matter. 
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Other,  nor  imprisoned  under  the  cold  sods.^  Notwithstanding  all 
which,  that  hath  been  suggested  by  us,  we  shall  not  oursdvea 
venture  to  determine  any  thing  in  so  great  a  point,  but  sceptically 
leave  it  undecided.' 

*  We  have  already  shown  how  very  injurious  this  Platonic  dogma  of  the  body-  or 
vehicle  of  souls  is  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  The  fiict  of  the  ancient 
fiithers  having  supposed  it  to  be  consistent  with  this  doctrine  is  no  proof  of  such  being 
the  case.  Many  men  are  so  obtuse  as  not  to  perceive  the  pernicious  inferences 
deducible  from  their  own  opinions,  although  they  do  not  escape  the  eyes  of  others. 
The  rest  that  is  here  advanced  respecting  a  twofold  body  even  in  this  Ufe  is  assumed 
by  the  learned  Doctor,  not  proved :  and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  take  the 
trouble  of  examining  into  it.  We  should  be  able  to  prove  any  thing  that  we  pleased, 
if  we  were  at  liberty  thus  to  beg  the  question,  and  to  lay  down  the  very  point  in  con- 
troversy as  the  groundwork  of  the  disputation. 

*  This  digression  upon  the  body  of  souls  exposed  Dr.  Cudworth  to  the  severe  repre- 
hension of  his  countrymen,  some  of  whom  chaiged  him  with  having  impugned  the 
most  holy  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  The  various  points  of  accusation  have  been 
collected  by  Thomas  Wise  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Abridgment  of  Dr.  Cudworth*s 
work,  p.  125.  where  he  has  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  what  may  be  said  on  the 
opposite  side.  I  shall  therefore  extract  from  this  Introduction,  as  fiathfully  as  I  can, 
both  the  charges  brought  against  this  eminent  man  and  the  points  to  be  alleged  in  bis 
exdulpation.  My  own  sentiments  on  the  matter  I  shall  merely  briefly  intimate  at  the 
end  of  the  disputation  :  for  I  have  already  declared  in  several  places,  and  at  consider- 
able length,  that  I  disapprove  of  some  portion  of  his  opinions,  and  have  adduced  tiie 
reasons  of  my  dissent.  In  this  digression  Dr.  Cudworth  is  considered  by  many  persons 
to  have,  if  not  openly  denied,  at  least  covertly  attacked  and  called  in  question  the 
resurrection  of  the  body*    Let  us  see  by  what  arguments  they  prove  this. 

I.  In  a  previous  part  of  this  section  he  interprets  St  Paul's  comparison,  1  Cor.  xr. 
36.  of  a  dead  body  with  a  grain  of  wheat,  as  though  it  were  altogether  complete  and 
perfect,  and  in  no  respect  lame  and  halt,  as  the  logicians  say.  He  himself  confesses 
that  the  body  which  springs  fitnn  grain  committed  to  the  earth,  is  not  the  same  ^ther 
in  quantity  or  quality  frith  the  body  which  was  sown.  Therefore  our  resurrection-body 
if  it  altogether  resemble  an  ear  of  com,  which  springs  from  seed,  will  not  be  the  same 
body  that  we  now  possess.  And  that  this  was  his  meaning  is  evident  from  these  words 
by  which  he  Uiere  explains  St.  Paul's  opinion  :  "  Know  £at  this  present  body  of  ours 
is  to  be  looked  upon  but  as  a  kind  of  seed  of  the  resurrection-body,  which  therefore  is 
accordingly  in  some  sense  the  same,  and  in  some  sense  not  the  same  with  it." 

II.  He  contends  that  the  account  given  in  scripture  of  the  glorious  bodies  of  those 
who  shall  rise  again  to  a  life  of  happiness  is  not  different  from  what  the  Platonic 
philosophers  inculcated  respecting  the  splendid  and  ethereal  body  of  souls.  But  if 
this  be  true,  this  bod^  with  which  the  soul  is  now  associated  will  not  be  restored  to  us, 
but  either  a  body  entirely  new  and  different  from  this  mortal  body,  or  at  least  one  not 
solid  and  fleshly,  but  subtle  and  ethereal.  For  such  the  Platonists  supposed  those 
bodies  to  be,  which  were  said  by  them  to  be  united  with  souls.  Nor  does  the  learned 
Doctor  make  any  secret  of  this  being  his  view.  **  The  future  body,"  says  he, "  of  the 
righteous,  according  to  the  scripture  as  well  as  the  philosophic  cabala,  will  be  <r&/ia 
^utTUvbp,  and  ewfta  aiyotidk^,  and  cdfia  dtrrpotidis,  a  gloriotu,  splendid,  iuc\form^ 
and  siar-Rke  body" 

III.  St.  Paul,  Col.  112.  speaks  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  Dr.  Cud- 
worth thinks  these  words  are  to  be  understood  of  the  ludd  body  which  the  righteous 
are  to  receive  at  the  resurrection.  But  if  this  lucid  and  glorious  body  be  an  inheritance, 
it  is  different  from  our  mortal  body.  For  an  inheritance  is  properly  a  good  which  a 
man  has  not  possessed  before. 

IV.  He  affirms  that  the  ftiture  bodies  of  the  righteous  will  be  like  those  of  the 
angels.  But  the  bodies  of  the  angels  he  holds  to  consist  of  ether,  and  to  be  most  thin 
and  subtle.  Therefore  he  supposed  the  bodies  of  the  righteous  aliM)  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  and  condition,  and  not  to  be  composed  of  flesh  and  blood. 

y.  What  St.  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  xv.  50.  **that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God,**  is  to  be  taken,  he  argues,  in  a  thoroughly  proper,  and  not  figoiative 
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The  third  and  last  thing  in  the  forementioned  philosophic  or 

aenae  :  contraiy  to  the  opinion  of  all  founder  theologians,  who  snppoie  the  worda  to 
mean :  that  vicious  affection  and  turbulent  passions  of  the  mind  wmdi  in  scripture  are 
designated  by  the  terms  Jiesh  and  blood,  will  Iwve  no  place  in  the  resnrrection-body. 
According  to  his  opinion,  therefore,  the  same  body  will  not  be  raised  up,  but  a  &r 
different  one.    For  these  bodies  of  ours  are  compounded  of  flesh  and  blooi 

VI.  The  resurrection  so  often  mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  he 
pronounces  to  be  the  same  as  the  dydtrratriQ  U  rStv  vtKpStv  spoken  of  by  our  Sayiour 
Luke  zx.  35.  But  in  that  passage  our  Saviour  is  not  alluding  to  the  resurrection  of 
the  mortal  body,  but  showing  generally  that  we  shall  survive  after  this  life,  and  be 
immortaL  And  yet  Dr.  Cudworth  subjoins  that  the  resurrection  of  which  Christ  is 
speaking  is  alone  treated  of  by  St.  Paul  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians ;  nay,  he  declares  his  opinion  more  explicitly  in  these  words :  **  And 
we  say  that  this  ChnsUan  resurrection  of  life  is  the  resting  and  settling  of  the  souls  of 
good  men  in  their  glorious,  spiritual,  heavenly,  and  immortal  bodies*"' 

VII.  When  the  scripture  declares  that  we  are  strangers  and  pilgrims  in  this  gross 
and  terrestrial  body»  the  meaning  is  merely  that  these  bodies  look  forward  to  greater 
perfection.  But  Dr.  Cudworth  seems  to  interpret  the  words  in  so  wide  a  sense  as  to 
make  the  divine  writers  say,  that  we  are  hereafter  to  obtain  celestial  bodies  altogether 
different  and  distinct  from  these  terrestrial  bodies. 

VIII.  God  Almighty,  he  tells  us,  at  first  intended  that  our  souls  should  inhabit  fax 
other  bodies  than  ^ose  in  which  we  are  now  clothed.  But  he  also  plainly  intimates 
that  the  resurrection-body  will  be  like  those  which  God  first  designed  for  our  souls. 
Therefore  the  resurrection-body  will  be  of  a  fiir  different  kind  and  nature  from  these 
bodies  of  ours,  and  will  not  connst  of  flesh  and  blood. 

These  are  the  grounds  upon  which  Dr.  Cudworth  is  charged  by  learned  men  with 
denybg  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body  which  we  are  invested  with 
in  this  life.  Let  us  now  see  in  what  way  Mr.  Wise  attempts  to  repel  the  charge.  He 
confiesses  that  he  cannot  clear  him  of  all  suspicion  :  gruits,  p.  125.  that  he  was  too 
much  led  away  by  his  partiality  for  the  Platonista :  and,  p.  180.  declares  that  he 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Origen,  whose  notions  on  the  resurrection  of  bodies  were 
notoriously  unsound  and  unscriptural.  But  yet  he  considers  him  not  to  be  entirely 
without  the  means  of  defence.  Therefore  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  some- 
times spoke  too  boldly  and  inconsiderately  respecting  the  bodies  of  those  that  rise 
again,  he  observes  that  there  are  notwithstanding  other  sayings  of  his  on  this  subject, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  sound  and  excellent.  That  he  repudiates  such  as 
assert  that  the  resurrection-body  will  in  no  respect  be  allied  and  akin  to  this  mortal 
body,  and  refutes  them  in  these  words :  **  Yet  nevertheless,  according  to  the  best 
philosophy,  which  acknowledges  no  essential  or  specifical  difference  of  matter,  the 
foulest  and  grossest  body  that  is,  merely  by  motion  may  not  only  be  crystalized,  but 
also  brought  into  the  purity  and  tenuity  of  the  finest  ether."  That  other  remarks 
follow  in  the  same  place,  which  no  man  would  deny  to  be  consistent  with  truth  and  the 
purer  doctrine.  That  in  another  passage,  in  his  Discourse  on  I  Cor.  xv.  57.  p.  88, 
appended  to  the  Intellectual  System,  he  discourses  in  such  a  manner  as  not  even  the 
most  strenuous  defender  of  orthodoxy  can  find  fault  with  :  **  Although  we  are  taught 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  church  that  the  bodies  of  those  that  rise  again  will  be  the  same 
in  kind  and  number  as  these  of  ours ;  still  the  scripture  declares  that  these  bodies  will 
be  so  changed  in  respect  to  qualities  and  affections,  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  different 
from  our  Iwdies."  From  these  the  learned  writer  thinks  it  may  be  proved  that  Dr. 
Cudworth  is  not  justly  chargeable  with  error,  so  much  as  inconsistency,  in  explaining 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  nor  with  wickedness  of  purpose,  but  merely  careless- 
ness and  negligence.  The  discourse  he  alludes  to  on  1  Cor.  xv.  67.  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing,  nor  is  it  appended  to  my  copy  of  the  Intellectual  System.  'But 
if  those  English  friends  whose  kindness  I  have  bespoken  in  the  matter  should  happen 
to  forward  it  to  me  in  time,  I  will  add  a  Latin  version  of  it  to  this  volume,  together 
with  the  other  minor  works  of  the  learned  Doctor.  But  still  some  will  say,  this  very 
inconsistency  and  variety  of  expression  is  no  slight  fault,  and  pretty  clearly  shows  that 
he  was  not  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  grave  and  holy  doctrine.  Mr. 
Wise  replies :  That  Dr.  Cudworth  is  accustomed  throughout  the  whole  of  his  work, 
whenever  he  wishes  to  propound  any  thing  contrary  to  received  doctrines,  to  speak  in 
the  person  of  some  one  else,  and  having  adduced  the  strongest  aiguments  in  support  of 
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Pythagoric  cabala  is  concerning  those  bdngs  snperior  to  men, 

the  opinion  put  forth,  erentually  to  leare  the  whole  matter  andecided :  that  it  is  there- 
fore almott  impossible  to  ascertain  his  real  opinion,  much  less  to  attribute  to  him  thoao 
doctrines  which  he  every  where  defends  in  the  words  of  others.  And  if  any  one  should 
now  tfk  the  reason  why  the  illustrious  man  acted  in  this  manner  and  did  not  candidly 
and  frankly  avow  the  sentiments  of  his  mind,  that  he  has  no  answer  to  make,  being  de- 
terred by  his  reverence  for  so  great  a  name  fW>ro  hazarding  surmise  and  conjecture : 
still  that  he  is  willing  to  confess,  that  perverse  teachers  and  propagators  of  error  are  in 
the  habit  of  fighting  under  his  shadow  and  of  attempting  to  def^d  their  own  absurd 
theories  by  his  authority  and  arguments.  This  is  as  much  as  saying,  that  Dr.  Cud  worth 
would  have  done  more  wisely,  if  he  had  been  more  unreserved  and  open  in  his  dispu- 
tations, and  had  spoken  out  his  mind  on  many  subjects  with  frankness  and  sincmty. 

I  shall  now  briefly  subjoin  what  appears  to  myself,  after  a  carefhl  consideration  of 
this  matter,  to  be  not  very  fiir  from  the  truth.     First  of  all  it  is  unquestionable  that 
Dr.  Cudworth  is  not  always  sufficiently  guarded  in  speaking  of  the  bodies  of  those  that 
rise  again,  and  ma^es  use  of  phrases  which  are  calculated  to  give  just  cause  of  suspicion 
to  orthodox  believers.    But  in  the  next  place  the  argumenU  brought  against  him  are 
not  all  of  them  such  as  I  should  consider  entitled  to  much  attention.    Certainly  those 
who  read  his  adversaries'  reasons,  as  above  enumerated,  will  easily  perceive  that  they 
were  solicitous  about  their  number  nther  than  their  weight.  The  second  is  exceedingly 
weak,  and  the  third  utterly  worthless.     For  who  would  think  much  of  this  reasoning : 
He  who  considers  the  resurrection>body  to  be  called  in  scripture  an  inheriiance,  denies 
that  the  same  body  numerically  will  be  raised  from  the  dead  ?    Arguments  drawn 
firom  metaphorical  expressions  are  held  in  very  little  estimation  by  those  who  reason 
upon  right  principles.   Of  the  other  points  ur{^  against  him  I  have  not  a  much  better 
opinion  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  which  I  own  to  be  of  some  weight,  I 
think  it  will  require  little  trouble  to  dispose  of  the  whole  of  them.  The  sixth  aigument 
especially  will  be  repudiated,  I  am  confident,  by  every  one  possessing  the  least  preten- 
sions to  common  fiiirness  and  equity.     For  who  would  approve  of  tlus  argumentation : 
Dr.  Cudworth  asserts  the  resurrection  treated  of  by  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  to  be  the  same 
as  that  which  Christ,  Luke  xx.  calls  dvdaraffig  U  t&v  vtKp^iv :  therefore  he  denied 
that  the  same  body  which  our  soul  now  inhabits  will  be  restored  to  us  ?    For  my  part 
I  think  Dr.  Cudworth  was  right,  nor  can  I  agree  at  all  with  those  who  suppose  Christ 
to  be  speaking  not  of  the  resurrection  of  bodies  but  merely  of  immortality  and  eternal 
life,  although  I  am  aware  that  such  is  the  opinion  of  interpreters  of  high  eminence. 
The  express  words  of  Christ  and  St.  Luke,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  the  Sadduceea 
whom  our  Saviour  is  convicting,  forbid  us  from  assenting  to  this  exposition.     Thus 
happens  it  among  mortals :  Those  who  publicly  accuse  others  of  heresy  in  the  heavenly 
doctrine  are  sometimes  so  carried  away  by  their  seal  as  to  rank  the  best  of  sentiments 
among  flagrant  and  heinous  errors.     I  do  not  make  these  remarks  however  for  the 
purpose  of  exculpating  Dr.  Cudworth,  or  of  showing  that  he  held  no  opinion  adverse 
and  repugnant  to  the  common  tenets  of  Chiistians.     On  the  contrary  I  am  convinced 
that  he  considered  the  received  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  to  be  dther 
doubtful  or  altogether  &lse :  and  in  this  I  fiincy  I  shall  have  the  concurrence  of  all 
who  attentively  examine  what  has  hitherto  been  argued  by  himself  and  remarked  by 
us.    His  opinion,  if  he  did  entertain  any  fixed  one  upon  the  subject,  is  very  doubtfUl 
and  uncertain.   For  as  I  have  already  observed  above,  he  has  nowhere  so  laid  open  hit 
mind  as  to  admit  of  our  seeing  into  all  iu  recesses.    But  if  he  arrived  at  no  certain 
conclusion,  but  merely  doubted  and  hesitated  as  to  which  opinion  he  should  in  pre- 
ference adopt,  he  probablr  derived  this  taint  fh>m  the  later  Academy,  of  whidi  he  was 
a  devoted  admirer,  and  from  Plotinus  whose  guidance  he  chiefly  followed  in  philoso- 
phising.   For  although  the  junior  Platonists  ought  to  be  classed  among  dogmatists 
rather  than  Academics,  still  they  dispute  on  both  sides  of  many  questions  without 
deciding  upon  any  thing.    As  to  the  rest,  I  cannot  understand  why  Mr.  Wise  was 
unwilling  to  point  out  the  reason  of  Dr.  Cudworth's  great  caution  and  hesitancy.     To 
myself  they  seem  easy  to  be  accounted  for;  nor  do  I  suppose  I  shall  do  any  injustice 
to  the  great  man  Is  memory,  by  saying  that  his  prudence  and  love  of  tranquillity  so  &r 
influenced  him  us  to  induce  him  to  suppress  a  portion  of  his  opinions  rather  than  state 
them  in  clear  and  perspicuous  language.     If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  times  in  which  he 
lived  did  not  yet  allow  full  liberty  to  Englishmen  freely  and  openly  to  avow  what 
sentiments  they  pleased,  regardless  of  the  ill-will  and  animosity  of  others.    Burnet,  in 
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conunoiilj  called  bj  die  Greeks  demons  (which  Philo^  tells  us 
are  the  same  with  angels  amon^t  the  Jews,  and  accordingly  are 
thoee  words  demons  and  angeb,  b^  Hierodes  and  Simpbcius, 
and  other  of  the  latter  pagan  writers,  sometimes  used  indif- 
ferently as  synonTmous^)  yi&  That  these  demons  or  angels  are 
not  pure,  abstract,  incorporeal  substances,  devoid  of  vital  union 
with  any  matter;  but  that  they  consist  of  somethii^  incorporeal 
and  something  corporeal,  joined  together:  so  that,  as  Hierodes 
writeth  of  them  fi  Tb  /ilv  avw  airHv  a^eS/ioroc  ov^/o,  ro  Si  K&rta 
tnaffMOTucii,  ** They  have  a  superior  and  an  inferior  part  in  them; 
and  their  superior  part  is  an  incorporeal  substani^e ;  their  inferior 
cornoreaL"  In  a  word,  that  they  all,  as  weU  as  men,  consist  of 
8om  and  body,  united  together,  there  being  only  this  difference 
betwixt  them,  that  the  souk  of  these  demons  or  angels  never 
deflcend  down  to  such  gross  and  terrestrial  bodies  as  human 
souls  do ;  but  are  always  clothed  either  with  atrial  or  ethereal 
onea^    And  indeed  tms  Pythagoric  cabala  was  universal,  oon- 

Ins  Hintorj  of  hk  own  'Hmet,  an.  1667.  p.  187«  feeordfl  of  Dr.  Cndworth  as  foUowt: 
**  He  WM  a  man  of  angidar  pradoMse  and  great  dreomflpeoCaon :  and  thk  hia  anamiaa 
nade  a  pretext  for  fidselj  charging  him  with  diieimalation  and  fiand." 

^  De  Inaomniia,  p.  586.  Philo  follows  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Pla- 
tonisCs,  who  suppose  demons  to  be  souls  mors  excellent  and  noble  than  the  rest^  whidi 
have  never  been  smitten  with  a  love  of  bodies,  and  oonsequentlj  have  never  wished  to 
descend  into  them.  Having  put  forth  this  opinion  he  thus  proceeds :  Td^rac  ^a<- 
liovaQ  fiiv  ol  SXk<H  ^tX^m>^t,  6^  ik  Upbc  Myoc  ^tyyiXov^  ttio^  coXfTv, "  These 
philosophers  are  accustomed  to  call  demons,  and  scripture  angels^**  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  what  Philo  calls  demons  and  those  natures  whidi  the  divine  writers 
denominate  angels:  but  I4ulo  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  aocommodate  the 
whole  of  scripture  to  the  precepts  of  the  philosophy  he  had  himself  imbibed,  and  in 
qnte  of  all  tmth  to  interpret  the  sacred  texts  agreeably  to  die  dogmas  of  the  Aiexan- 
cCrine  school. 

*  It  is,  as  the  learned  Doctor  states :  the  junior  Platonists,  who  borrowed  many 
other  words  firom  the  Christians,  in  the  third  century  adopted  tiie  term  dyytXoQ  also, 
and  applied  it  to  those  natures  which  they  had  heretofore 'Salted  demons.  For  they 
th<night  there  was  Uttle  or  no  di£Rerence  between  the  demons  of  philosoph^s  and  the 
angeto  of  Christians:  in  which  opinion  they  were  much  oonErmed  by  the  Christians 
themselves.  But  if  we  impartially  compare  what  philosophers  say  of  their  demons 
wiUi  the  scriptural  account  respecting  angels,  we  diall  easily  perceive  no  slight  discre- 
pancy between  them,  although  they  are  associated  by  a  certain  similitude.  It  is  worth 
while  however  to  observe,  that  demons  or  geaii  were  not  all  called  angels  by  the  whole 
of  the  Platonists,  For  some  of  them  distrioute  them  into  three  classes,  demons,  angels, 
and  heroes :  of  idiidi  those  are  angels  that  live  nearest  the  heavenly  places.  See 
Hierodes,  In  Anrea  Carmina,  p^  36.  Porphyry,  Uepl  iiroxfKf  lib*  ^  Mct.  38.  p.  82. 
and  others.    But  many  of  them  use  these  words  indiscriminately. 

^  Comm.  in  Aurea  Carmina,  sect  67.  p.  2?0.  The  learned  Doctor  is  wrong  in 
supposing  these  words  of  Hierodes  to  relate  to  demons.  Unquestionably  this  philoso- 
pher, like  the  rest  of  the  Platonkts,  ascribed  a  body  to  those  natures  which  they  called 
demons :  but  in  these  words  he  is  explaining  the  nature  not  of  demons  but  of  the  stars 
and  heavenly  bodies.  A  little  lowo^down  he  says  the  same  of  the  sun,  which  he  makes 
to  consist  of  something  oorporeal  and  something  inoorporeaL  With  these  heavenly 
bodies  however  he  afterwards  compares  men  and  heroes;  and  defines  the  nature  of 
heroes  in  these  words,  p.  212.  "HpMC  ^^^  Xoyucj)  /wrd  ^nartwov  tno/iaroc,  **  A 
heio  is  amtional  soul  with  a  ludd  body."  It  is  weU  known  that  heroes  are  a  kind  of 
demons. 

'  The  Platonists  disagree  amMig  themsdves  upon  this  as  well  as  upon  innumerable 
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ceniiDg  all  tiiiderstanding  beiogs  besides  the  supreme  Deity,  or 
Trinity  of  divine  hypostases ;  that  is,  eonceming  all  the  pagan 
inferior  gods ;  that  they  are  no  other  than  souk  vitally  united 
to  some  bodies,  and  so  made  up  of  incorporeal  and  corporeal 
substance,  join^  together.  For  thus  Hierocles  plainly  expres* 
seth  himself  in  the  forecited  place  :*  'H  Xayucfi  ov<r(a  irapa  rov 
Sriiuov^ov  €ic  fo  elvai  ovrto  irapriX^tv^  «i>c  finr^  TP  ^<^itia  elvat 
avrfjvy  fiifrt  aviv  aiifianKy  &C.  ^*  The  rational  nature  (in  general) 
was  so  produced  by  God,  as  that  it  neither  is  body,  nor  yet 
without  body ;  but  an  incorporeal  substance,  having  a  cognate 
or  congenite  body."  Which  same  thing  was  elsewhere  also  thus 
declared  by  him :  f  ^£(m  700  wag  filv  6  Xoycicoc  Siaicoo/ioc  fx^ra 
Tov  avfiimpvK6Tog  air<f  a^daprov  (Tutfiorogf  tXiaav  5Xov  rov  Sif- 
fMovpyov,  ^*  The  whole  rational  order,  or  rank  of  being,  with  its 
congenite  immortal  body,  is  the  image  of  the  whole  Deity,  the 
maker  thereof."  Where,  by  Hierocles'  rational  nature  or 
essence,  and  by  the  whole  rational  order,  is  plainly  meant  all 
understanding  beings  created^  of  which  he  acknowledgeth  only 
these  three  kmds  and  degrees;  first,  the  immortal  gods,  whicn 
are  to  him  the  animated  stars;  secondly,  demons,  angels^  or 
heroes;  and  thirdly,  men,  called  also  by  him  KaTax^6vioi  Saf- 
/uovcc>  ^^  terrestrial  demons  ;*'  he  pronouncing  of  them  all,  that 
they  are  alike  incorporeal  substances,  together  with  a  congenite 
immortal  body ;  and  that  there  is  no  other  understanding  nature 
than  such,  besides  the  supreme  Deity,  which  is  complete  in  itself, 
without  the  conjunction  of  any  body.  So  that,  according  to 
Hierocles,  the  ancient  Pythagoric  cabala  acknowledged  no  such 
entities  at  all  as  those  Intelligencies  of  Aristotle  and  the  Noes  of 
some  high-flown  Platonists  (that  is,  perfectly  unbodied  minds) ; 
and  much  less  any  rank  of  Henades  or  unities,  superior  to  these 
Noes.  And  indeed  such  particular  created  beings  as  these  could 
neither  have  sense  or  cognizance  of  any  corporeal  thing  existing 
without  them  (sense,  as  Aristotle  hath  observed,  resulting  from 
a  complication  of  soul  and  body,  as  weaving  results  from  a  com- 
plication of  the  weaver  and  weaving  instruments):  nor  yet  could 
they  act  upon  any  part  of  the  corporeal  universe.  So  that  these 
immoveable  beings  would  be  but  like  adamantine  statues,  and 
things  unconnect^  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  having  no  com- 
merce with  any  thing  at  all  but  the  Deity ;  a  kind  of  insignifi- 
cant metaphysical  gazers,  or  contemplators.   Whereas  the  Deity, 

other  BubjecU.  Thus  some  do  not  hefiitate  to  inculcate  that  demons  can  become  men, 
or  that  a  demon  can  arrire  at  such  a  pitch  of  levity  as  to  descend  into  a  gross  and 
soh'd  body :  but  the  others  deny  tliis,  and  suppose  the  souln  called  demons  to  be  bj 
their  own  nature  possessed  of  such  constancy  that  they  never  can  be  smitten  with  an 
inwine  love  of  bodies.  A  volume  of  no  contemptible  size  might  be  written  on  tha 
entire  doctrine  of  this  sectconceming  demons  and  their  various  contentions  on  ihm 
subject 
•  Page  210.  f  Page  17.    [Page  19.] 
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tfaoiigh  it  be  Aot  properly  i/^x^  iyidtriiiioc,  a  **  mandane  8onl,'* 
such  as,  together  witn  the  corporeal  world,  ss  its  body,  makes  up 
one  complete  and  entire  animal ;  yet  because  the  whole  world 
proceeded  from  it,  and  perpetufdly  dependeth  on  it,  therefore 
must  it  needs  take  cognizance  of  all,  and  act  upon  all  in  it ; 
upon  which  account  it  hath  beett  styled  by  these  Pythagoreans, 
4^Xn  inripK6<Tfiioc  (not  a  mundane,  but^  a  supra-mundane  souL 
Wherefore  this  ancient  Pythf^oric  cabala  seems  to  be  agreeaUe 
to  reason  also,  thcit  God  should  be  the  oiily  incorpor^  being  in 
this  sense,  such  whose  esslence  is  complete,  and  lile  entire  within 
itself,  without  the  conjunction  or  append^e  of  any  body;  but 
that  all  other  incorporeal  substances  created  should  be  completed 
and  made  up  by  a  vital  union  with  matter,  so  that'  the  whole  of 
them  is  neither  corporeal  nor  incorporeal,  but  a  complication  of 
hoth;  and  all  the  nighest  and  divinest  things  in  ^the  universe, 
next  to  the  supreme  Deity,  are  animds  consisting  of  soul  and 
body  united  together.     And  after  this  manner  did  the  ancient 
assertors  of  incorpored  substance,  as  unextended,  decline  that 
absurdity  objected  against  them,  of  the  iUocality  of  all  finite 
created  spirits,  that  these  being  incorporeal  substances,  vitally 
clothed  with  some  body,  may,  by  reason  of  the  locality  and  mo- 
bility of  their  respective  bodies,  truly  be  said  to  be  here  and 
there,  and  to  move  from  place  ta  place.^ 

*  He  therefore  plamly  and  openly  approves  of  the  opinion  of  thoee  who  like  the 
Platonitts  of  former  timet  maintain  that  all  genii  and  demons  are  endowed  with  a 
natural  body.  But  the  argument^  here  adduced  by  him  in  support  of  this  doctrine 
have  already  been  met  by  us  above,  when  treating  of  the  bodies  of  souls.  The  whole 
reasoning  amounts  to  this  :  No  one  can  feel  without  body,  or  moye  any  thing  except 
by  means  of  body :  but  the  angels  feel  and  see,  and  also  move  other  bodies :  therefore 
they  are  unquestionably  furnished  with  body.  Here,  however,  a  transition  is  made 
from  what  takes  place  and  is  done  here,  to  what  is  possible  to  take  place :  which  mode 
of  argumentation  I  have  always  considered  to  have  less  weight  in  it  than  many  suppose. 
This  will  at  once  be  made  evident  if  the  argument  be  reduced  into  that  form  in  which 
it  ought  to  be  exhibited.  Thus  then  do  those  learned  men  reason  who  agree  with  Dr. 
Cudworth  :  Whatever  takes  place  in  this  visible  world  takes  place  every  where ;  nor 
has  God  subjected  the  invisible  world  to  any  otlier  laws  than  those  of  the  visible;  nay 
he  was  unable  to  subject  it  to  any  other :  but  in  this  sensible  world  no  one  feels  with- 
out the  intervention  of  body,  or  moves  any  thing  except  by  body  :  therefore  neither  in 
the  other  world  which  is  removed  irom  our  senses  can  any  nature  feel  or  move  any 
thing,  unless  it  be  conjoined  with  body.  Let  those  who  syllogize  in  this  manner  take 
care  that  they  do  not  either  form  too  high  an  opinion  of  themselves  and  the  compass 
of  their  own  intellect,  or  foolishly  attempt  to  prescribe  limits  to  the  boundless  power  of 
God.  For  my  own  part  a  consciousness  of  my  own  weakness  and  the  majesty  of  Om- 
nipotence deter  me  from  following  in  their  footsteps.  These  worthy  men  themselves 
confess  that  the  supreme  Deity  can  feel  and  perceive  all  things  and  impart  motion  to 
all  without  the  conjunction  or  appendage  of  body.  Therefore  sense  and  motion  without 
body  are  at  least  ranked  by  them  amongst  things  that  are  possible.  Now  I  want  to 
have  it  shown  to  me  by  soUd  and  satisfactory  arguments,  that  God  is  utterly  incapable 
of  communicating  this  power  which  he  himself  possesses  to  other  natures.  Perhaps 
they  will  appeal  to  the  infinite  and  supreme  perfections^of  God  and  to  the  weakness 
and  infirmity  of  created  things.  But  granting  all  they  say  respecting  God  and  created 
things  to  be  most  true,  still  it  is  not  sufilicient  to  make  me  believe  that  God  cannot 
impart  some  slight  portion  of  his  own  supreme  perfections  to  inferior  natures.    To  my 
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Wherefore  we  sre  here  alao  to  show  what  agreement  or  diea- 
{rreement  there  is  betwixt  this  part  of  the  Pythagoric  cabala  and 
Sie  Christian  philosophy.  And  first,  it  hath  b^  already  inti- 
mated, that  tne  very  same  doctrine  with  this  of  the  ancient 
Pythagoreans  was  plainly  asseirted  by  Ori^en*  Thus,  in  his  first 
book.  Peri  Avchmi^  cap.  6.  Solins  Dei  (saith  he)  id  est  Patris,  et 
Filii,  et  S|Hritus  Sanoti,  natursB  id  proprium  est,  nt  nne  ma« 
tNtaa  sttb^tentia,  et  absque  uUft  corpore»  adjectKmis  societatei 
intelligatur  subustere,  ^^  It  is  proper  to  the  nature  of  Grod  onlj^ 
that  is,  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  subsist  without 
material  substance ;  or  the  society  of  any  corporeal  adjection.'' 
Again,  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  Materialem  substantiam  ofHuione  quidem 
et  intcdlectu  solum  sepanuri,  k  naturis  rationalibus,  et  pro  ipsis 
Tel  poet  ipsas  effisctam  videri;  sed  nunquam  une  ipsa  eas  t^ 
Tizisse,  vel  yivere  :  solius  namque  trinitatis  incorporea  yita 
ezistere  rectd  putabitur,  *^  Material  substance  in  rational  natures 
is  indeed  separable  firom  them  in  conception  and  understandings 
It  seeming  to  be  made  for  them,  and  in  order  of  nature  after 
them ;  but  it  is  not  really  and  actually  separable  from  the  same; 
nor  did  they  ever,  or  can  thev,  live  witoout  it :  for  a  life  per- 
fectly incorporeal  is  rightly  deemed  to  belong  to  the  Trinity 
only."  So  also,  in  his  fourth  book,  and  his  AnacephakDOsb : 
Semper  erunt  rationabiles  naturaa,  quae  indigent  indumento  cor- 
poreo.  Semper  ergo  erit  natura  corporea,  cujus  indnmentis  uti 
necesse  est  rationabiles  creaturas.  Nisi  quis  putet  se  posse  os- 
tendere,  ^uod  natura  rationabilis  absque  ullo  corpore  vitam  de- 
ffcre  possit.  Sed  quam  difficile  id  sit,  et  quam  prop^  impossibile 
mtellectui  nostro,  in  superioribus  ostendimus,  '^  There  always 
wUl  be  rational  natures,  which  stand  in  need  of  a  corporeal  indu- 
ment.  Wherefore  there  will  be  always  corporeal  nature,  as  a 
necessary  indument  or  clothing  for  these  rational  creatures. 
Unless  any  one  could  show,  that  it  is  possible  for  the  rational 
nature  to  liye  without  a  body.  Which  how  difficult  and  almost 
impossible  it  is  to  our  understanding,  hath  been  already  de- 
mind  those  have  always  appeared  to  be  the  wisest  men  who  saffisr  the  oonsdousness  of 
their  own  wretchedness  and  ignorance  to  lead  them  devoutly  to  adopt  what  is  recorded 
by  the  divine  writers  of  the  acts,  functions,  and  offices  of  angels,  and  either  to  keep 
entirely  aloof  from  all  subtle  questions  respecting  their  nature,  or  to  liandle  them  with 
moderation  and  caution.  What  estimation,  pray,  are  we  forming  of  onrselTCS,  when 
we  Uy  down  the  few  things  that  are  known  to  us  as  the  rule  and  standard  by  which  to 
measure  the  infinity  of  others  that  are  unknown.  Are  we  sufficiently  min^l  of  our 
being  mortals  made  of  mod  and  cUy,  bom  yesterday  and  perhaps  gone  to-morrow  ?  I 
do  not  widi  to  detract  from  the  ability  or  acumen  of  any  one :  on  the  contrary,  I  com- 
mend the  endeavours  of  those  who  attempt  to  throw  lig^t  upon  most  abstruse  subject!, 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  glory  of  Crod  among  men :  but  yet  I  would  have  all 
of  them  to  consider  that  in  grave  and  arduous  questions  nothing  is  more  becoming  than 
modesty  to  a  ftail  and  perishable  creature  whose  mind  is  enveloped  injio  inconaiderahl* 
darkness. 
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dared."  Aquiiiaa  fifBnneth^  OrigeD>  in  iins  dootrine  of  his,  to 
have  followed  the  opinion  of  certain  ancient  philosophers;  and 
undoubtedly  it  was  the  old  Pythagorio  cabala  which  the  learned 
Or^n  here  adhered  to;  that  n  XoytK^  oiwiof'  as  it  is  in  Hiero- 
des,  and  wac  6  XoYuobc  Siaico^ocy  ^^  thcnUional  nature  made  bj 
Grod;"  that  is,  all  created  understandki^  beings  are  neither  body 
nor  yet  without  body,  but  have  tly^jB  a  cognate  or  congenite 
body»  as  their  vdude  or  indument.  So  that  angels  or  demons, 
as  well  according  to  Qrigen  as  Hiecocles,  are  all  of  them  incor- 
poreal subetanoes,  not  nwed  and  abstract,  but  dothed  with  oeiv 
tab  snbtle  bodiesi  or  Animals  compounded  and  made  up  of  soul 
and  body  together. 

Wherefore  Huetius,^^  and  other  learned  men,  seem  not  well 
to  have  understood  Origen  here,  but  to  have  confounded  two 
different  opinions  togetl^r,  when  they  suppose  him  to  hare 
asserted  angels,  and  all  understanding  creatures,  not  to  have 
bodies,  but  to  be  bodies,  and  nothing  else ;  and  consequently, 
that  there  is  no  incorporeal  substance  at  all  besides  the  Deity : 
vhereas  Origen  only  affirmeth,  that  nothing  besides  the  Trimtr 
could  subsist  and  uye  iQone,  absque  ulla  oorporee  adjectioms 
Bocietate,  ^^  without  the  sodiety  of  any  corporeal  adjection  f  and 
that  the  material  nature  is  only  a  necessary  indument  or  clothing 
of  all  rational  or  understancbng  creatures.  And  in  this  sense  is 
it,  tfiat  an  incorporeal  life  is  said  by  him  to  be  proper  only  to 
the  Trinity ;  hecAUse  all  other  understanding  beings  are  animals 
compounded  of  soul  and  body  together.  But  that  Origen 
acknowledged  even  our  human  soul  itself  to  be  incorporeal,  as 
also  that  were  is  something  in  angels  incorporeal,  might  be  made 
evident  from  sundry  passages  in  his  writings;  as  this  particularly 
in  his  sixth  book  against  Celsus :  'H/icTc  atrdfjuiTOv  oifaiav  ovk 
^(Tfuv  hnrvpov^ivfiVy  oiS*  eig  iriip  avaXvofiivriv  rtiv  avOpiinrov 
^.X^"*  V  ^'^  ayy^iov  ri  ^/cxivoiv,  &c  iirS^raatVy  "  We  ao  not 
think  an  incorporeal  substance  to  be  combustible,  nor  that  the 
soul  of  man  can  be  resolved  into  fire,  or  the  substance  of  angels, 
thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  or  powers.**  Where,  by  the 
''substance  of  angels,''  he  doubtless  meilnt  the  souls  of  them.^ 

'  In  Somiiia  Theolog.  par.  1.  qatetL  51.  n.  1.  "  Origen,  in  saying  this  of  Qody  and 
teying  it  of  others,  followed  the  opinions  of  other  men :  as  he  was  also  deceived  in 
niiuiy  other  matters  by  following  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers." 

'^  In  Oti^nianis,  Ub.  2.  quest.  5.  p.  68.  &c 

^  The  learned  Doctor  will  hardly  make  it  generally  belieTed  that  the  name  iwd^- 
Ttt9t£  in  thit  passage  was  intended  by  Origen  to  designate  the  soul  of  angels.  I  should 
Esther  suppose  it  to  imply  the  whole  of  their  nature :  nor  have  I  any  recollection  of 
Origen  or  any  one  else  ever  calling  the  soul  of  any  thing  by  tiiis  name.  But  these 
^ords  of  his  are  preceded  by  some  others  from  which  it  would  appear  to  be  more  pro- 
^ble  that  he  held  the  angels  to  be  natures  partaking  of  body  and  soul.  He  censures 
the  Stoics  for  makingf  every  thing  corporeal,  not  excepting  even  ol  ipx^lt  or  the  prin- 
^paUHeM,    Sw/MTicdc  Xsyovrai  dvat  rdg  ipx^ic  *ai  cid  tovto  v&vra  ^Otlpovrtic, 
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Origen^s  sense  being  thus  declared  bj  St.  Jerome^^  in  libris  xcpl 
opx^^y  angelos,  et  thronoS)  et  dominationes,  et  potestates,  et  reo- 
tores  mundi  et  tenebrarumy  et  omne  nomen  quod  nominatur^ 
dicit,  animaa  esse  eomm  oorporum,  quae  vel  desiderio  vel  minis- 
terio  sosceperint:  that  *^  in  his  book  of  principles  he  affirmeth, 
angels,  and  thrones,  and  dominions,  and  powers,  and  the  go- 
yemors  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  ana  every  name  that  10 
named  (in  St  Paul)  to  be  all  of  them  the  souls  of  certain  bodies;, 
such  as  either  by  their  own  desire  and  inclination,  or  the  divine 
allotment,  thej  have  received*"  Now  there  can  be  no  question 
made,  but  that  he  who  supposed  the  souls  of  men  to  be  inoorao- 
real,  in  a  strict  philosophic  sense,  and  such  as  could  not  sumsr 
any  thing  from  nre,  did  also  adjiowledge  something  incorporeal 
in  angels.  And  thus  doth  he  somewhere  declare  himself,  in  that 
book  J?eri  Archon  :^  Per  Christum  creata  dixit  (Paulus)  omnia 
visibilia  et  invisibilia;  per  quod  dedaratur,  esse  etiam  in  crea- 
tuns  quasdam  invisibiles,  secundum  proprietatem  suam,  sub- 
stantias; sed  hfl9,  quamvis  ips»  non  sunt  corpore»,  utuntur 
tamen  corporibus,  Ucet  ipste  sunt  corpore&  substantia  meliores. 
nia  vero  substantia  trimtatis  neque  corpus,  neque  in  corpore, 
esse  credenda  est ;  sed  in  toto  incorporea,  **  When  Paul  affirmeth 
all  things,  visible  and  invisible,^  to  have  been  created  by  Christ, 
or  the  A6yogy  he  intimated,  lliat  even  amongst  the  creatures, 
there  are  some  properly  invisible  substances.  Which  invisiUe 
substances  created,  though  they  be  not  bodies,  yet  do  they  use 
bodies,  themselves  being  better  than  corporeal  substance.  But 
the  substance  of  the  Trinity  is  neither  body,  nor  yet  ia  body, 
but  altogether  incorporeal."  Wherefore  angelical  and  human 
souls  are  not,  as  Huetius  supposeth,  called  incorporeal  by  Origen, 
only  as  subtle  bodies  sometimes  are  by  the  more  simple  and 
unskilful,  but  in  a  strict  philosophic  sense;  only  he  supposed 
them  to  differ  from  the  Deity  in  tnis,  that  though  they  be  not 

rovT*  airotQ  U6kh  rvyx^vtiv,  "  The  Stoics  assert  that  the  principalities  are  corporeid 
and  therefore  corruptible,  so  that  if  the  thing  did  not  appear  too  absurd,  the  supreme 
God  himself  would  not  be  exempt  from  the  danger  of  corruption.^  Al  &px<^^  in  tbeae 
words  are  undoubtedly  the  angels,  by  which  name  Origen,  after  St  Paul's  example, 
frequently  designates  them.  At  any  rate  nobody  will  believe  that  the  principles  or 
elements  of  things  are  meant  by  this  word :  since  these  were  regarded  as  corporeal  not 
only  by  the  Stoics  but  by  all  philosophers.  If  Origen  therefore  found  fiiult  with  the 
Stoics  for  supposing  the  principalities  or  angels  and  the  gods  themselves  to  be  cor- 
poreal, he  himself  unquestionably  believed  that  there  is  something  simple  and  inoor- 
poxeal  in  them.  But  to  confess  the  truth,  not  even  this  passage  in  my  opinion  is  free 
from  all  exception.  For  it  is  manifest  from  an  infinity  of  passages  of  Origen  and  other 
writers,  that  in  calling  any  thing  iirAfiaroc  or  incorporeal,  they  merely  speak  compa- 
ratively and  in  reference  to  heavier  and  solid  bodies.  We  baVe  already  shown  this  by 
the  example  of  Irenaus :  and  we  shall  quote  in  the  sequel  a  passage  firom  Origen  him- 
self, from  which  it  is  clear  and  manifest 

'  Epist.  61.  od  Pammachium  do  Erroribus  Johannes  HierosolyVnitani,  torn.  2.  opp. 
p.  1V6. 

»  Lib.  4.  cap.  2. 
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bodies,  yet  tbe^  are  always  in  bodies,  or  clothed  with  bodies; 
whereas  the  Deity  is  in  both  senses  incorporeal,  it  having  not  so 
much  as  any  corporeal  indument.  So  that  there  is  here  no  con- 
tradiction at  all  to  be  found  in  Ori^en,  he  constantly  asserting 
angels  to  have  something  incorporeal  in  them  as  their  superior 
part,  and  not  in  that  vulgar  sense  of  a  subtle  body,  but  in  the 
philosophic  ;  nevertheless,  to  have  also  a  corporeal  indument  or 
clothing,  as  their  outside  or  lower  part,  and  in  that  regard  only 
he  calling  them  corporeal* 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  there  were,  amongst  the  ancient  fathers, 
some,  who  were  so  far  from  supposing  angels  to  be  altc^ther 
incorporeal,  that  they  ran  into  tne  other  extreme,  and  concluded 
them  to  have  nothing  at  all  incorporeal  in  them,  but  to  be  mere 
bodies.^  But  these  either  asserted  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
at  all  as  any  incorporeal  substance ;  and  that  not  only  angels, 
and  human  souls,  but  also  God  himself  was  a  body :  or  at  least 
they  concluded  that  nothing  created  was  incorporeal ;  and  that 
God,  though  himself  incorporeal,  yet  could  create  nothing  but 
bodies.  These  are  here  the  two  extremes ;  one,  that  angels  have 
nothing  corporeal  at  all  belonging  to  them ;  the  other,  that  they 
are  altogether  corporeal,  or  have  nothing  incorporeal  in  them :  a 
middle  betwixt  both  which  is  the  Origenic  hypothesis,  the  same 
with  the  Pythagoric,  that  in  angels  there  is  a  complication  of 
incorporeal  and  corporeal  substance  both  together,  or  that  thev 
are  ftnimalfl  consisting  of  soul  and  body.     We  shall  now  make  it 

*  Huet  does  not  posHirely  deny  that  Origen  assigned  a  body  and  soul  to  angels,  but 
ibid.  sect.  6.  p.  70.  cites  some  passages  of  bis,  from  which  he  candidly  confesses  it  to 
be  dedadble  that  '*  he  was  not  content  with  attributing  a  corporeal  nature  to  angels, 
bat  ascribed  a  soul  to  them  as  well.**  The  learned  ecclesiastic  supposes  indeed  that 
this  tenet  is  at  variance  with  Origen*S  other  precepts  ;  but  in  this,  as  might  easily  be 
shown  if  necessary,  he  is  undoubtedly  mistaken.  Huet,  let  it  be  obeenred  by  the  way, 
was  less  conrersant  with  the  notions  and  precepts  of  the  ancient  philosophers  than  with 
other  subjects  of  antiquity :  from  which  it  happens  that  he  sometimes  attributes 
opinions  both  in  his  Origeniana  and  Qusestiones  Alnetanee  to  the  early  Christians  and 
sages  which  they  themselves  would  have  repudiated.  In  such  subjects  it  is  easy  to  fkll 
into  error :  and  therefore  we  ought  not  hastily  to  impute  it  to  any  one  as  crime,  that 
he  has  not  clearly  understood  the  full  force  of  a  particular  phrase  or  doctrine  of  anti- 
quity. But  to  return  to  Origen.  In  this  dogma,  as  on  many  other  topics,  he  is  not 
always  sufiicientlT  consistent  with  himself.  There  are  many  passages  of  his,  from 
which  we  might  mier  with  Dr.  Cudworth,  that  he  held  angels  to  be  natures  consisting 
of  body  and  soul.  But  in  others  he  doubts  whether  angels  have  a  soul  or  not.  See 
IU>.  2.  cap.  8.  and  Huet,  ibid.  sect.  6.  p.  70.  From  which  it  appears  that  he  did  not 
altogether  spurn  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  angels  to  be  wholly  corporeaL  He 
therefore  is  to  be  considered  as  having  doubted  and  hesitated,  to  which  side  he  should 
give  the  preference:  but  still  there  are  numerous  sayings  of  his  which  put  it  beyond  all 
question  that  of  the  two  he  held  the  opinion  of  the  contemporary  PUtonists  to  be  the 
more  probable  one,  who  ascribed  a  l)ody  and  soul  to  demons  the  same  as  to  men. 

*  See  the  testimonies  of  ancient  writers  collected  by  Dion.  Petavius,  Do^.  Theol. 
torn.  3.  lib.  1.  de  Angelis,  cap.  2.  p.  3.  &c.  and  Pet.  Dan.  Huet,  Origeman.  lib.  2. 
quffist.  5.  sect  8.  p.  71.  and  Not.  ad  Origenem.  p.  85.  Some  of  these  testimonies, 
however,  admit  of  a  sufficiently  apt  explanation  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  those  who 
)  to  angds  not  only  a  body  but  a  simple  soul  also. 
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appear,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ancieiit  firfiheFB  were  for 
neither  <^  the 'two  foremen  tioned  extremeSy  either  that  angels 
were  wholly  incorporeal^  or  that  they  were  wholly  corporeal; 
but  rather  for  the  middle  hypothesis,  that  they  had  bodies,  and 
yet  were  not  bodies,  but,  as  other  terrestrial  animals,  spirits  or 
souls,  clothed  with  ethereal  or  aSrial  bodies.     And  that  the 
generality  of  the  ancient  and  most  learned  fathers  did  not  con- 
eeive  anms  to  be  mere  unbodied  spirits,  is  unquestkmably 
evident  m>m  hence,  because  they  agreed  with  the  Greek  philoN- 
sophers  in  that  conceit,  that  evil  demons,  or  devils,  were  there- 
fore delighted  with  the  blood  and  nidours  of  sacrifices,  as  having 
their  more  gross,  airy,  and  vaporous  bodies  nourished  and  re- 
freshed with  those  vapours,  which  they  did  as  it  were  luxuriate 
and  gluttonize  in.    For  thus  does  Porphyrins  write  concerning 
them,  in  his  book  De  Abstinentia  :^  Ovrot  ol  \alpovTng  Xox/Sp  tt, 
Kvi<T(rg  re,  iC  S)v  avrtov  rh  trtafxartiAv^  imX  irpivfiariKdv  vialvtrai : 
Zy  yap  Tovro  arjaoXc  koL  avodii/iia^acn,  **  These  are  they  who 
tue  pleasure  in  the  incense,  fumes,  and  nidours  of  sacrifices, 
wherewith  their  corporeal  and  spirituous  part  is  as  it  were  pin- 
guified;  for  this  lives,  and  is  nourished,  by  vapours  and  fumi- 
gations."    And  that,  before  Porphyrins,  many  other  pa^an 
philosophers  had  been  of  the  same  opinion,  appeareth  from  uiis 
of  Celsus  :*  Xpv)  yap  T<rcuc  obx  airt<mtv  tvcpatri  ao^oXc,  oi  S^ 
^ocri,    iiori    tS)V   piv   mpiyeliov   SaifiSvatv  rh   wXei^rov   yevitrsi 
^rwrenjicic  Koi  vpo<n\kfafiivov  iApjari  koi  KUatn^^  &C.  **  We  ought 
to  ffive  credit  to  wise  men,  who  affirm  that  most  of  these  lower 
and  circumterraneous  demons  are  delighted  with  geniture,  bloody 
and  nidour,  and  such  like  things,  and  much  gratified  therewith  ; 
though  they  be  not  able  to  do  any  thing  more  in  way  of  recom- 
pense, than  sometimes  perhaps  to  cure  the  body,  or  to  foretel 
eood  and  evil  fortunes  to  men  and  dties.''    Upon  which  account 
himself,  though  a  zealous  pagan,  persuadeth  men  to  moderation 
in  the  use  of  these  sacrifices,  as  prmcipally  gratifying  the  inferior 
and  worser  demons  only.     In  like  manner  Origenf  frequently 
insisteth  upon  the  same  thing,  he  affirming  that  devils  were  not 
only  delighted  with  the  idolatry  of  the  Pagans  in  their  sacrifices, 
but  also  airi  r&v  ^mutv  avaivfjuaaeci  ical  rate  i^h  rwv  alfiarwv 
Koi  6\oKavT(M>iiaTwv  airofbopai^  Tpi^B<rOai  rii  fftifiara  ^iXi^ovovv- 
Tu>v  ToiQ  ToiovToi^^  **  Tuat  their  very  bodies  were  nourished  by 
the  vapours  and  fumes  arising  from  them,  and  that  these  evil 
demons  therefore  did  as  it  were  deliciate  and  Epicurize  in  them." 
And  before  Origen,  most  of  the  ancient  fathers,  as  Justin  Mar- 

•  Lib.  2.  sect  43.  p.  86. 

^  Thii  word  is  not  found  in  Porphjrry,  and  has  been  inserted,  I  suppose,  by  Dr. 
Cudworth  for  the  sake  ot  perspicuity.  But  they  who  are  acquainted  with  the  phraseo- 
logy of  the  Platonists,  and  who  know  that  a  subtle  and  thin  body  is  called  by  them 
wvtv/ia  and  wvtunariKbv,  hare  no  need'  of  this  explanatory  word. 

•  Origen,  lib.  8.    [Page  417.]  f  Contra  Celsus,  lib.  7.  p.  834. 
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tyr,  AtbenagoraSy  Tatiairasy  TertnUiaD^  &c.  and  abo  many  othen 
after  him  endeavour  to  dispaitige  thoee  material  and  bloody 
aacrifices  upon  the  same  acoount,  as  things  whereby  evil  demons 
ware  principally  gratified.    We  shall  only  cite  one  passage  to 
this  purpose  ont  of  St.  Basil,^  or  who  ever  were  die  anther  of 
that  Commentary  upon  Isaiah,  becanse  there  is  something  phi- 
loeophic  in  it :  Aoi/ioifi  &a  rh  ^<X?iSovov  koX  ifiwadic,  ol  dv^lai 
^tpovffi  Tiva  riSoviiv  Koi  XP^'^^  iKdvfiiwfitvah  Sii  r^c  Kaiatw^ 
iEoTfuZofiivou  Tov  aT/LUiroc>  Koi  ovrw  &o  r^c  roia6ri|C  Xcirroiroi^ 
<r€*>C9  cic  ^v  aiaraatv  ain^v  avoXa/i/Savoft^vov*  Skoi  yap  Sc'  tXutv 
Tpt^Qvrai  rofc  orpdi^y  ov  Si&  paaafivfiw^  Koi  KOtXta^^  aXX'  cue  ^l 
Tpl\i^  wavTwv  Z^iMtv  Koi  8vvY€c>  Koi  Saa  TOiovra  clc  SXtiv  iavrijv 
rnv  avataVf  rnv  r/oo^i)v  icarao^xcrcu,  **  Sacrifices  are  things  of  no 
small  pleasure  and  advantage  to  demons;  because  the  blood, 
being  evaporated  by  fire,  and  so  attenuated,  is  taken  into  the 
compares  and  substances  c^  their  bodies :  the  whole  of  which  is 
throu^out  nourished  with  vapours,  not  by  eating,  and  stomachs, 
or  suchlike  organs,  but  as  the  hairs  and  nails  of  all  animals, 
and  whatsoever  other  things  receive  nourishment  into  their 
whole  substance."    And  thus  do  we  see  it  undeniably  manifest, 
that  many  of  the  ancient  fathers  supposed  devils  to  have  bodies; 
neither  can  it  at  all  be  doubted,  but  that  they  conduded  the 
same  of  angels  too,  these  being  both  of  the  same  kind,  and  dif- 
fering but  as  good  and  evil  men.    And  though  they  do  not 
aflSrm  this  of  good  angels,  but  of  devils  only,  that  they  were  thus 
delighted  and  nourished  with  the  fumes  and  vapours  of  sacri- 
fices, and  that  they  Epicurized  in  them ;  yet  was  not  the  reason 
hereof,  because  they  conceived  them  to  be  alt<^ether  incorporeal, 
but  to  have  pure  ethereal  or  heavenly  bodies ;  it  being  proper  to 
those  gross  and  vaporous  bodies  of  demons  only  to  be  nourished 
and  refreshed  after  that  manner.     And  now,  that  all  these 
ancient  fathers  did  not  suppose  either  angels  or  devils  to  be 
altogether  corporeal,  or  to  have  nothing  but  body  in  them,  may 
be  concluded  from  hence,  because  many  of  them  plainly  declared 
the  souls  of  men  to  be  incorporeal ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
imagined  that  they  should  so  far  degrade  angels  below  men,  as 
not  to  acknowledge  them  to  have  any  thing  at  all  incorporeal.^ 

*  Cap.  ].  lect  25.  p.  898.  tom.  1.  Operum  Basilii  Magni  in  Appendice.  The  recent 
editor  of  Basil,  Julian  Gamer,  a  learned  Benedictine  monk,  in  the  prefiuse  to  tom.  1. 
sect  10.  p.  47.  48.  is  at  much  pains  to  show  that  this  Commentary  upon  Isaiah  is 
nnworthj  of  St  Basil,  and  yet  p.  43.  he  does  not  deny  its  being  the  work  of  some 
oontemporaiy  presbyter.  And  to  me  the  aignments  by  which  he  supports  this  opinion 
appear  to  posMss  yery  great  weight. 

*  Here  also,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  are  some  things  which  require  illustration 
and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  correction. 

I.  It  is  a  Tery  old  opinion  of  the  Greeks  and  other  nations  that  the  immortal  gods 
feed  upon  the  Tapours  and  ftimes  of  Tictims  and  sacrifices :  on  which  account  it  was 
the  custom  of  those  who  ofl^red  sacrifices  to  inrite  the  gods  to  them  as  to  a  banquet. 
See  JEimn  among  otbcn^  Vaiiss  Histor.  lib.  9.  cap.  15.  p.  599.    They  who  require 
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Bat  We  shall  now  instance  in  some  few,  amongst  many  of 
these  ancients,  who  plainly  asserted  both  devils  and  angels  to  be 
spirits  incorporate,  and  not  to  be  mere  bodies,  but  only  to  have 
Ixxlies ;  that  is,  to  consist  of  soul  and  body,  or  corporeal  and 
incorporeal  substance  joined  together.     That  angels  themselyes 

tefUmoniet  of  the  antiquity  of  this  notion,  may  consult  the  numerous  ones  collected  hy 
Gisb.  Cuper,  Observat.  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  p.  76.  £xek.  Spanheim  in  his  French  Notes  ad 
Juliani  Cosares,  p.  256.  and  dans  les  Preuves,  p.  112.  Lud.  Kuster,  Historia  Critica 
Homeri,  sect  2.  sect.  3.  p.  16.  and  Sig.  Havercamp,  Ad  TertuUiani  Apologetic,  p.  218. 
Nor,  as  we  may  learn  from  passages  of  Lndan,  St.  Chrysostom  and  many  others,  had 
this  foolish  opinion  ceased  to  exist  among  nations  CTen  after  the  time  of  our  Saviour. 
It  had  its  origin,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  ignorance  of  those  who  presided  over  the 
public  sacrifices  and  ceremonies ;  who  when  persons  more  curious  and  inquisitiTe  than 
others  about  the  reasons  of  the  sacred  rites  frequently  asked  them  what  necessity  there 
was  for  ofiering  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  who  lived  a  happy  lifo  and  wanted  nothing  to 
complete  their  folidty,  could  scaroely  find  any  thing  else  to  reply,  than  that  the  goda 
were  refreshed,  nourished,  and  strengthened  by  the  blood  and  vapours  of  victims. 
Nor  could  this  answer  appear  absurd  at  a  time  when  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
the  gods  possessed  subtle  bodies,  and  fed  upon  nectar  and.  ambrosia  in  the  heavenly 
mansions.  Hence  this  opinion  spread  itself  through  various  nations^  and,  like  nmny 
other  absurdities,  was  embellished  and  propagated  by  the  poets.  But  the  doctrine  that, 
not  the  gods,  but  the  inferior  and  worse  cast  of  demons  only  delighted  in  this  food,  is 
of  a  mudi  more  recent  date.  Its  first  foundations  I  conceive  to  have  been  laid  by 
Pythagoras,  who  as  is  well  known  repudiated  the  immolation  of  victims,  and  taught 
his  disciples  that  bloodless  offerings  were  alone  worthy  of  Gtod.  But  the  junior  Pla- 
tonists,  whose  custom  it  was  to  retain  the  ancient  dogmas,  if  possible,  and  to  correct 
and  remodel  them,  if  too  absurd  to  be  retained,  professedly  confirmed  and  fatwWished 
it.  For  these  philosophers,  whose  notions  respe<^g  the  Deity  were  more  sound  and 
wise  than  those  of  others,  easily  perceived  that  so  foolish  an  opinion  respecting  the  gods 
was  not  to  be  entertained,  and  yet  they  were  unwilling  altogether  to  abandon  it  on 
account  of  its  very  great  antiquity.  They  therefore  reformed  and  corrected  it,  sub- 
stituting malignant  or  inferior  demons  in  place  of  the  gods.  And  when  the  Christian 
writers,  who  in  the  second  and  third  century,  defended  the  truth  and  excellence  of  their 
own  religion  chiefly  against  the  philosophers,  saw  that  this  philosophic  opinion  was 
every  where  received,  although  the  common  people  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  doe* 
trine,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  convert  it  to  their  use,  nay  even  to  adopt  it  as  their 
own*  For  the  Christians  admitted  of  no  sacrifices;  and  for  that  reason  were  held 
in  bad  repute  among  the  vulgar.  And  what,  I  ask,  was  better  calculated  to  put  an 
end  to  the  popular  odium  than  their  adoption  of  this  dogma  publicly  propounded  by 
the  Platonists  that  victims  were  not  acceptable  to  the  gods,  but  to  the  evil  genii  alone? 
If  this  doctrine  had  been  universally  received,  it  would  unquestionably  have  put  an 
end  to  all  the  sacrifices  and  public  religions,  the  extinction  of  which  was  so  ardently 
desired  by  the  Christians.  Wherefore  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  is 
approved  of  and  inculcated  in  almost  all  their  Apologies.  But  the  Platonists  at  last 
perceived  that  the  doctrine  was  doing  their  cause  more  harm  than  good :  consequently 
they  pejected  and  repudiated  it.  See  Jamblichus,  De  Mysteriis  iBgypt.  sect  5.  cap. 
10.  p.  125.  &c.  who  in  opposition  to  Porphyry  gives  a  copious  reftitation  of  tius 
opinion. 

II.  The  learned  Doctor  is  right  in  considering  it  to  be  manifest  from  this  dogma  that 
the  ancient  fiithers  supposed  devils  to  have  subtle  bodies.  But  when  he  wiraes  it  to 
be  understood  from  the  same  that  they  also  attributed  bodies  to  good  angels,  I  think 
he  goes  fiirther  out  of  the  way  than  is  necessary.  For  my  own  part  if  we  could  find 
nothing  else  in  their  writings  except  what  is  here  said  of  evil  demons,  from  which  it 
could  be  proved  that  ihey  regarded  good  angels  also  as  partakers  of  body,  I  should 
consider  myself  to  have  just  cause  for  doubts  upon  the  subject  For  I  should  be 
afraid  lest  they  might  have  supposed  demons  to  have  had  a  body  assigned  them  by 
God  merelv  by  way  of  punishment  It  is  at  least  notorious  that  of  the  modem  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  Caietanus  and  Eugubinus  attributed  a  body  to  demons  but  main- 
tained that  the  angels  are  destitute  of  it.  There  are,  however,  so  many  other  passsges 
of  theirs  to  be  met  with  from  which  this  is  manife^,  that  there  was  no  neceauty  for 
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have  bodies,  is  every  where*®  declared  by  St.  Austin*  in  hia 
writings ;  he  affirming  that  the  bodies  of  good  men,  after  the 
resurrection,  shall  be  qualia  sunt  aneelorum  corpora,  **  such  aa 
are  the  bodies  of  angels ;''  and  that  they  shall  be  corpora  ange- 
Bca,  in  societate  angelorum,t  *^  angelical  bodies,  fit  tor  society 
and  converse  with  angels ;"  and  declaring  the  difference  betwixt 
the  bodies  of  angels  and  of  devils  in  this  manner:*  Dsemones, 
anteqaam  transgrederentur,  coelestia  corpora  gerebant,  quae  con- 
versa  sint  ex  poena  in  aeream  qualitatem,  ut  jam  possint  ab  igno 

the  learned  Doctor  to  look  about  him  fbr  a  proof.  I  pass  OTer  thoae  that  haTO  already 
been  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Cudworth  himself  and  others,  and  shall  merely  notice 
one,  which  is  so  relevant  to  the  matter  in  hand,  that  I  am  surprised  it  did  not  occur  to 
a  man  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  records  of  the  ancients.  As  the  early  Others 
generally  supposed  demons  to  be  nourished  by  certain  viands,  so  some  of  them  believed 
also  that  the  angels  in  heaven  eat  some  description  of  food :  to  which  they  referred  the 
saying  of  David  in  Psalm  Izxviii.  25.  wherem  he  calls  manna  angels'  food.  Justin 
Martyr,  Dialoff.  cum  Tryphone,  p  279.  opp,  Kal  iv  roTc  olpavolQ,  iri\6v  l<rri  vfitv, 
rptfifgtvoi  Kftv  /ii}  hfiolav  roof  i}v  ^wcp  <A  dvdp^woi  xpmfAt^a,  rpifovrai :  wipi 
ydp  rqc  Tpofijc  rov  fidwa,  f^v  irp^f  ifcrav  ol  wariptg  v/twv  iv  ry  ipiifiip,  ^  ypafrj 
of^w  Xiyci,  bri  dprov  dyyiXmv  If  ayov,  **  In  heaven  also,  as  is  manifest  to  us,  the 
angels  are  nourished,  although  not  with  the  same  food  as  we  men  use :  for  of  the  food 
manna,  whidi  your  fiithers  did  eat  jn  the  wilderness,  the  scripture  saith,  they  did  eat 
angels'  food."  Of  the  same  opinion  are  Clemens  Alexandr.  Psdasod.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  p. 
122.  Tertullian,  Adv.  Judsos,  cap.  3.  p.  221.  and  De  Came  Cbnsti,  cap.  6.  p.  249. 
and  others. 

III.  I  readily  admit  that  many  of  the  ancient  ikthers,  whose  writings  have  come 
down  to  us,  suppose  the  angels  to  be  animals  oonsisting  of  body  and  soul :  but  I  deny, 
in  the  first  pl»ce,  that  this  opinion  was  entertained,  as  the  learned  Doctor  seems  to 
imagine,  by  all  those  who  affirmed  demons  to  possess  bodies  requiring  some  sort  of 
alimient.  Tertullian,  to  sa^  nothing  of  the  rest,  unquestionably  held  the  angels  to  be 
wholly  corporeal;  and  yet  m  bis  Apologeticum  and  elsewhere  he  adopts  that  opinion 
concerning  demons.  In  the  next  phice,  I  deny  that  there  is  any  great  force  m  the 
argument  by  which  he  considers  it  may  be  proved  that  they  assigned  souls  as  well  as 
bodies  to  angels.  His  reasoning  is  this :  **  The  fiUhers  held  h^roan  souls  to  be  incor- 
poreal :  therefore  they  believed  genii  or  angels,  which  are  more  excellent  than  human 
souls,  to  be  also  in  themselves  incorporeal.**  But  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  man  who 
affirms  the  human  soul  to  be  simple,  ought  also  to  decide  that  angels  are  in  themselves 
simple  and  incorporeaL  Besides,  it  must  be  well  known  to  every  one  who  has  paid 
any  attention  to  ancient  authors,  that  those  who  call  the  soul  incorporeal,  do  not  at  all 
re^ud  it  as  a  nature  altogether  simple  and  distinct,  fh>m  all  body.  The  word  inoor- 
poreai  with  most  of  them  is  used  only  comparatively,  and  natures  which  are  said  to  be 
incorporeal  are  called  so  merely  in  respect  to  our  body.  And  as  we  have  before 
shown,  there  are  not  a  fbw  among  them  who  suppose  the  soul  to  be  a  thin  body,  which 
on  account  of  its  subtlety  ought  to  be  designated  by  the  name  of  spirit. 
*  In  Psalm  Ixxxv. 

*®  Some  of  the  passages  have  already  been  given  on  sect.  23.  ^ut  the  learned 
Doctor  here  points  out  two  others  from  the  Enarrat.  in  Psalm  Ixxxv.  sect  17.  p.  686. 
and  in  Psalm  cxlv.  sect.  3.  p.  1212.  I  shall  therefore  add  these  to  the  rest.  In  the 
former  St  Augustine  writes  as  ibllows :  **  Our  body  certainly  possesses  life,  and  yet  in 
comparison  with  that  future  body,  such  a$  are  the  bodiet  <^f  angeii,  the  body  of  man  is 
found  to  be  dead,  although  vet  having  life.**  In  the  latter  he  says :  **  But  when  our 
body  shall  have  become  such,  a  celesUal  and  spiritual  body,  an  angeUoal  body  in  the 
eoeietp  qfangeis^  not  even  so  will  it  give  counsel  to  the  soul.**  Add  lib.  4.  De  Genen 
ad  Literam,  cap.  5.  p.  124.  tom.  3.  opp. 
f  In  Psalm  clxv. 

^  On  this  subject  the  same  opinion  as  St.  Augustine*s  was  entertained  both  by 
Minudus  Felix  and  Origen,  as  has  already  been  observed  by  Pet  Dan.  Huet,  in  his 
Origeniana,  lib.  2.  qusset.  5.  sect  7.  and  8.  p.  71.  72. 
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pati,*  "  That  though  devils,  before  the  transgression,  had  celes- 
tial bodies,  as  angols  now  have,  yet  might  these  afterwards,  in 
way  of  punishnient,  be  changed  into  aerial  ones,  and  such  as  now 
may  suffer  by  fire."  Moreover,  the  same  St.  Austin  somewhere* 
calleth  good  angels  by  the  name  of  animae  beatas  atque  sanctse, 
"  happy  and  holy  souls."  And  though  it  be  true,  that  in  his 
Retractationsf  he  recalleth  and  correcteth  this,  yet  was  this  only 
a  scrupulosity  in  that  pious  father  concerning  the  mere  word, 
because  he  nowhere  found  in  scripture  angels  called  by  the 
name  of  souls;  it  being  far  from  his  meaning,  even  there  to  deny 
them  to  be  incorporeal  spirits  joined  with  bodies.  And  certainly 
he,  who  every  where  concludes  human  souls  to  be  incorporeal, 
cannot  be  thought  to  have  supposed  angels  to  have  nothing  at  all 
but  body  in  them.  Again,  Claudianus  Mamertus,'  writing  agtunst 

•  De  Gen.  ad  Lit.  lib.  3.  cap.  10.    [Sect  15.  p.  114.  torn.  3.] 

'  De  Musica,  lib.  6.  cap.  17.  sect.  59.  p.  401.  tom.  1.  opp.  where  he  makes  use  of 
these  words  :  *'  The  rational  and  intellectual  choirs  of  happy  and  holy  souls  receiving 
the  law  of  God  itself,  without  which  a  leaf  does  not  &11  from  the  tree,  and  in  which 
our  hairs  are  numbered,  with  no  nature  intervening,  transmit  it  to  the  terrestrial  and 
infernal  tribunals.'' .  This  passage,  lib.  1.  Retractat.  (not  lib.  2.  as  here  indicated  in  the 
margin)  cap.  1 1.  p.  13  tom.  1.  opp.  is  thus  interpreted  and  at  the  same  time  corrected 
by  St.  Augustine  :  "  Whereas  I  meant  to  be  understood  merely  of  the  holy  angels,  of 
whom  1  nowhere  recollect  to  have  read  in  the  divine  canonical  books,  as  possessing 
souls."  He  repeats  nearly  the  same,  cap.  16.  p.  19.  From  these  words  it  is  evident 
that  Dr.  Cudworth  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  St.  Augustine  does  not  deny  the  thing 
itself,  but  merely  doubU  whether  he  ought  to  use  the  word  Soul  when  speaking  of 
angels.  For  he  openly  declares  that  he  has  nowhere  read  in  scripture  that  angels  have 
soub :  which  at  least  proves  him  not  to  have  doubted  **  whether  angeb  can  be  called 
souls,  or  not,"  but  "  whethV  they  have  souls  or  not"  His  scrupulosity  therefore 
referred  to  the  thing  itself,  not  the  word.  But  in  this  the  learned  Doctor  followed 
Dion.  Petavius,  Dogmat.  Theolog.  torn.  3.  lib.  1.  de  Angelis.  cap.  2.  sect.  14.  p.  7. 
who  discourses  in  exactly  the  same  strain.  Thete  are,  I  acknowle^e,  many  passages 
in  St.  Augustine,  from  which  we  may  learn  that  he  supposed  souls  to  be  compounded 
of  soul  and  body.  And  these  led  Theophilus  Alethinus  or  J.  Le  Clerc  in  his  Notee^ 
ad  Petavii  Dogmata  Theol.  p.  6.  to  believe  that  the  holy  fiither,  when  he  denies 
angels  to  have  souls,  meant  the  vital  and  sentient  souls.  But  this  interpretation  is  at 
variance  with  the  very  passage  which  St  Augustine  corrects  in  bis  Retractations,  it 
being  clear  from  the  beginning  of  this  passage  that  he  is  speaking  of  raiionai  souls: 
*•  The  rational  and  intellectual  choirs,"  says  he,  *«  of  happy  souls."  Such  being  the 
case,  I  consider  those  to  take  the  most  correct  view,  who  suppose  that  St.  Augustine, 
whose  frequent  self-contradictions  are  well  known,  was  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  as 
to  the  nature  of  angels,  and  sometimes  inclined  to  one  sometimes  to  another  opinion  as 
the  more  probable.  There  are  sayings  of  his  to  be  met  with  from  which  it  might  be 
mferred  that  he  approved  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  held  souls  to  be  wholly  cor- 
poreal :  while  others  again  go  to  show  that  he  regarded  them  either  as  pure  spirits  or 
as  consiBtmg  of  body  and  soul.  We  have  already  produced  a  passage  from  his  Epist 
95.  p.  197.  tom.  2.  opp.  wherein  he  leaves  the  question  "whether  angels  have  bodies 
or  not,"  undecided.  And  in  his  books  of  Retractations,  as  we  have  seen,  he  doubts 
*•  whether  a  soul  can  be  attributed  to  angels.''  There  is  nothing  left  for  us,  therefore, 
but  to  confess  that  he  arrived  at  no  fixed  conclusion  respecting  angels,  but  sometimes 
preferred  one  and  sometimes  another  opinion,  and  that  in  his  latter  days  he  was  notfitf 
removed  from  those  who  supposed  them  to  be  wholly  corporeal. 

+  Lib;  cap.  11. 

»  De  Statu  Anim»  lib.  3.  cap.  7.  p.  178.  ed  Barthii.  Where  the  former  passage  is 
not  r«id  m  the  words  here  given,  although  the  sentiment  is  the  same :  "  It  Smnot  be 
demed,"  says  Claudianus,  « that  the  devil  also  made  of  the  corporeal  and  incorpoieal 
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Faustofl,  who  made  angels  to  be  mere  bodies  without  souls,  or 
any  thing  inoorporeal,  maintaioeth,  in  way  of  opposition,  not  that 
they  are  mere  incorporeal  spirits,  without  bodies  (which  is  the 
other  extreme)  but  that  they  consist  of  corporeal  and  incorporeal, 
I  soul   and    body  joined   together ;    he    writing  thus   of  devils, 
Diabolua  ex  duplici  diversaque  substantia  constat ;   et  corporeus 
est  et  incorporeus,  "  The  devil  consisteth  of  a  double  and  different 
substance ;    he  is  corporeal,  and  he  is  also  incorporeal.     And 
again    of   angels,*     Patet  beatos  angelos  utriusque  substantias, 
et  incorporeos  esse  in  ea  sui  parte,  qua  ipsis  visibilis  Deus ;    et 
in  ea  itidem  parte  corporeos,  qua  hominibus  sunt  ipsi  visibiles, 
"  It  is  manifest  that  the  blessed  angels  are  of  a  two-fold  sub- 
stance ;  that  they  are  incorporeal  in  that  part  of  theirs,  wherein 
God  is  visible  to  them,  and  again  corporeal,  in  that  other  part, 
wherein  themselves  are  visible  to  men.**    Moreover,  Fulgentius 
writeth  concerning  angels  in  this  manner  if  Planfe  ex  duplici  eos 
esse  substantia  assehint  magni  et  docti  viri.     Id  est,  ex  spiritu 
incorporeo,  quo  k  Dei  contemplatione  nunquam  recedunt ;  et  ex 
corpore,   per  quod  ex  tempore  hominibus  apparent.      Corpora 
vero  setherea,  id  est,  igriea,  eos  dicunt  habere;  dsemones  vero 
corpus  aereum,  "  Great  and  learned  men  aiBrm  angels  to  consist 
of  a  double  substance ;  that  is,  of  a  spirit  incorporeal,  whereby 
they  contemplate  God ;  and  of  a  body  whereby  they  are  some- 
times visible  to  men :    as  also,  that  they  have  ethereal  or  fiery 
bodies,   but   devils   aerial.^      And  perhaps   this   might   be   the 
meaning  of  Joannes  Thessalonicensis,  in  that  dialogue  of  his, 
read   and   approved  of   in  the  seventh  council,   and   therefore 
the  meaning  of  that  council  itself  too,  when  it  thus  declared: 
Nocpouc    filv    avrovc    V    Ka^oXncfj    lKKXfi<j(a    yivcoaicci,    ov    ufiv 
atrtofAarovQ  ttoi/ttj  ical  aoparovd  XcTrroffw/LiaTOuc  8^,  KaX  atpiljcugy 
n  TTvpej^ttgy  &c.,  "  That  the  catholic  church  acknowledges  angels 
to  be  intellectual,  but  not  altogether  incorporeal  and  invisible ; 
but  to  have  certain  subtle  bodies,  either  aiery  or  fiery."    For  it 
being  there  only  denied  that  they  were  altogether  incorporeal, 
one  would  think  the  meaning  should  not  be,  that  they  were 
altogether  corporeal;    nor  indeed   could   such   an   opinion   be 
fastened  upon  the  catholic  church;  but  that  they  were  partly 
incorporeal,  and  partly  corporeal;  this  beinff  also  sufficient  in 
order  to  that  design,  which  was  driven  at  in  that  counciL*  How- 

is  of  a  twofold  Bubetance."    We  there  meet  with  many  other  sayingi  to  the 

mne  purport,  but  they  rest  on  very  weak  and  slender  foundations. 

*  Lib.  3.  t  Lib.  8.  De  Trin.     [P.  119.  opp.  Edit.  Sirmondi.] 

*  The  words  here  quoted  are  not  the  decree  of  the  whole  of  the  seventh,  or  second 
Nicene,  council,  but  taken  from  the  disputation  of  Joannes  Thessalonicensis,  which  was 
publicly  read  therein,  act  5.  see  J.  Harduinus,  Concilior.  torn.  4.  p.  293.  Never- 
theless, the  enture  council  seem;  to  have  approved  of  this  opinion,  because,  on 
Joannes'  book  being  read,  they  found  nothing  in  it  deserving  of  reprehension.  At 
any  rate,  the  patriarch  Tarasius-  attaches  much  importance  to  the  authority  of  Johannes, 
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ever  Peellus,*  who  was  a  curious  inquirer  into  the  nature  of 
spirits,  declares  it  not  only  as  his  own  opinion,  but  also  as 
agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  ancient  fathers,  a>c  oifK  aadjfxarov 
TO  SaiiJi6vi6v  £<rrt  ^vXov,  /ucra  awjuaroc  8^  7^,  "  that  the  demoniac 
or  angelic  kind  of  beings  is  not  altogether  incorporeal,  or 
bodiless,  but  that  they  are  conjoined  with  bodies,  or  have  cognate 
bodies  belonging  to  them*"  Who  there  also  further  declares  the 
difference  betwixt  the  bodies  of  good  angels  and  of  evil  demons, 
after  this  manner:*  To  filv  yap  ayy^XtKOVy  avyac  rivag  l^aWo-- 
Xov  K^vag,  roig  licrSg  ifjt^aXfioig  lariv  a^<$pi|r<$v  re  Koi  avuvoa- 
rarov'  ro  SaifxSviov  8l,  tl  fxlv  rotovrov  S^ort  i{v,  oiic  olSa-m^eiirHV, 
ioiK€v  S*  ovv,  €0)0-^0001/  'Hffafov  Tov  eKVe(T6vTa  KarovojULaZovroQ' 
vvv  Si  aWa  ^o0c5Sec  olov  Koi  afiavp6v  icrrf,  koX  roXg  6fjLfia<Ti 
XvTTiipov,  7Vjuvcti^lv  rov  trotivyov  ij>wT6g'  Kai  to  jjlIv  ayyeXucov 
wavTaTraaiv  ioTlv  avXov'  Sib  Ka\  Sia  wavTa  i<TT\  <mpBOv  oiaS^fvov 
Kal  SiibVf  Koi  ttiq  i7X<aic^c  aicrcvoc  ov  aTra^itrrepov'  ttiv  fxlv  yap  Sia 
(r(oiJ,aT<av  Sca^avoiv  coucrav,  a'iro<TTiyBi  tcl  yedSii  Kal  aXafiirrj  wg  ical 
KXamv  vwofiiveiv,  aTe  Srj  tvvXov  ixovaav'  tl^  Si  ovSlv  Itrri 
wp6<ravTegy  61a  firiSBfxlav  ixovri  wpog  fitiSlv  avTl^Bmv'  to.  SI 
Saifx6vta  (rdjfiaTa,  Kav  vwh  AcTrronjroc  a(tiavfi  KO^itnriKhv,  aXX' 
5/i(t>c  ivvXa  irrif  Kai  cfiTrad^n,  Koi  fiaXi<r0*  S<ra  rove  ^b  yriv  VTroSl- 
SvKe  rcJirouc*  Tavrayap  rouavTTjv  t^ci  rijv  (ruoracnv,  itg  Kal  CKJ^aig 
VTrfnrlirTiiVf  koI  irXtiTTSfxeva  oSuvaaOai,  ical  irvpX  irpodOfiiXritravTa 
KaUtrOatf  ^^  The  angelical  body  sending  forth  rays  and  splendours, 

and  affirms  it  to  be  manifest  from  him,  **  that  it  is  proper  to  paint  angels,  since  thej 
are  circumscribed^  and  have  appeared  to  many  in  the  form  of  men  :**  and  this  opinion 
of  TarasiuB,  the  whole  council  adopts  as  its  own,  exclaiming,  val  HffTrora,  **  even  so, 
master/*  But  this  is  difficult  of  digestion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  theologians ;  who, 
at  this  day,  holding  the  angels  to  be  mere  spirits,  and  therefore  abandoning  the  opinions 
of  the  ancient  doctors,  and  yet  considering  the  decrees  of  the  general  councils  as  sacred 
and  inviolable,  have  recourse  to  all  sorts  of  expedients,  and  put  various  interpretations 
upon  the  words  of  the  council,  in  order  that  it  may  not  appear  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  modem  doctrines  of  their  church.  I  shall  not  touch  upon  all  their  subtleties,  most 
of  which  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation  :  but  ^all  merely  notice  the  opinion  of 
Dion.  Petaivus,  who  seems  to  have  struck  out  a  better  path  than  the  others.  He 
supposes,  Dogmat.  Theol.  tom.  3.  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  sect  7.  p.  5.  that  Tarasius  and  the 
council  do  not  follow  and  commend  the  whole  of  Joannes*  doctrine,  but  adopt  out  of 
his  book  merely  this  one  thing  :  "  that  angels  are  circumscribed,  and  have  appeared  in 
the  human  form,  and  therefore  may  be  painted  :*'  consequently  that  those  who  ascribe 
bodies  to  angels  cannot  rely  upon  the  authority  of  this  council.  Ingenious  enough 
certainly  :  but  even  this  does  not  in  my  opinion  get  rid  of  the  whole  difficulty  in  whidi 
those  are  involved  who  patronize  the  councils,  and  at  the  same  time  deny  bodies  to 
angels.  For  the  &ct  of  the  council  acknowledging  angels  to  be  wcptypairroi,  "  cir- 
cumscribed in  place/' cfearly  shows  that  it  did  not  hold  them  to  be  mere  spirits, 
according  to  the  present  papal  doctrine.  It  ought  to  be  observed  also  that  no  part  of 
Joannes*  opinion  is  rejected  by  the  &thers,  which  silence  of  theirs  must  be  admitted  to 
be  no  contemptible  argument  for  supposing  that  they  held  the  whole  of  his  doctrino 
concerning  angels  to  b6  sound  and  probable.  For  my  part,  I  think  Dr.  Gudworth  has 
given  a  true  exposition  of  the  opinion  of  the  council.  Let  the  catholic  theologians  con- 
sider whether  they  had  better  retain  the  dogma  professed  by  them  at  the  present  day, 
or  obey  the  authority  of  the  council  by  abandonmg  it. 

*  Dialog,  de  Operationibus  Daemonum,  p.  44. 

•  P.  33.     [P.  48.] 
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such  as  would  (hzzle  mortal  eyes,  and  cannot  be  borne  by  them ; 
but  the   demoniac  body,  though  it  seemeth  to  have  been  once 
such    also,    (from   Isaias'   calling   him,   that  fell  from  heaven, 
Lucifer)  yet  is  it  now  dark  and  obscure,  foul  and  squalid,  and 
grievous  to  behold,  it  being  deprived  of  its  cognate  light  and 
beauty.      Again,  the  angelical  bodj  is  so  devoid  of  ^oss  matter, 
that  it  can  pass  through  any  sohd  thing,  it  being  indeed  more 
impassable  than  the  sun-beams;  for  though  these  can  permeate 
pellucid  bodies,  yet  are  they  hindered  by  earthy  and  opaque,  and 
refracted  by  them :  whereas  the  angeli(^  body  is  such,  as  that 
there  is  nothing  so  imporous  or  solid  that  can  resist  or  exclude 
it.       But   the  demoniac  bodies,   though,   by  reason    of    their 
tenuity,  they  commonly  escape  our  sight,  yet  have  they  notwith- 
standing gross  matter  in  them,  and  are  patible,  especially  those 
of  them  which  inhabit  the  subterraneous  places ;  for  these  are  of 
so  gross  a  consistency  and  solidity,  as  that  they  sometimes  fall 
also  under  touch,  and  being  strucken,  have  a  sense  of  pain,  and 
are  capable  of  being  burnt  with  fire."     To  which  purpose,  the 
Thracian  there  addeth  more  afterwards  from   the   inrormation 
of  Marcus  the  monk,  a  person  formerly  initiated  in  the  diabolical 
mysteries,  and  of  great  curiosity:*    T^  Saifioviov   a^a  irvci;/ia 
Si6Xov  6v  Kara  ijtvmv  mnOtrriKOV  Kara  irav  iavrov  fnipog^  afxiawg 
6p^  re  KOI  aicoi;€c,   Koi  ra  rf}^  a^^C  vTrofiivBi  ira^ri,   oiaipo^fAivov 
dSvvarai  Kara  riov  <rw/naT(»tv  ra  ar^pia:  rain'g  rovrwv  Sitveyrov, 
on  ra  filv  aXXa  rcuv  Sioupe^lvroiv,  fioXiQ  rj  ov&i/L(a>c  ovXovraC  ro  Se 
Sia((>o6/i€pov  cv^c  (rvfjL<l>verat9  Ka^airep  aipog  ti  Ka\  vSoroc  ii6pia 
litraSfi)  rivoQ  ifxiriirrovra  orcpcov'  aXX*  cl  KaX  ^arrov  ^  Xdyoc  rovrX 
TO    TTvcCjua  <rv/Ji<limraiy    TrXfjv  aviarai  Kur    avrh   rh  ylve<j9ai  rfiv 
Stafp€<Tiv,  "  The  demoniac  spirit  or  subtle  body,  being  In  everjr 
part  of  it  capable  of  sense,  does  immediately  see  and  hear,  and  is 
also  obnoxious  to  the  affections  of  touch;  insomuch  that  being 
suddenly  divided  or  cut  in  two,  it  hath  a  sense  of  pain,  as  the 
solid  bodies  of  other  animals  have ;  it  differing  from  them  only 
in  this,  that  those  other  bodies  being  once  discontinued,  are  not 
easily  consolidated  together  again ;  whereas  the  demoniac  body, 
being  divided,  is  quickly  redintegrated  by  coalescence,  as  air  or 
water :  nevertheless,  it  is  not  without  a  sense  of  pain  at  that 
time,  when  it  is  thus  divided,"  &c.     Moreover,  the  same  Marcus 
affirmeth  the  bodies  of  these  demons  to  be  nourished  also,  though 
in  a  different  manner  from  ours :  Tpl^ovrai  ol  filv  Sc'  eicnrvo^Cy 
flic  rh  iv  aprriplaiQ  koi  iv  vtipoig  irvevfia'  ol   Si   Si*   vyp6rnrog 
aXy  ov  crrofxari  Ka^  i7juac9  aXX  Sxntep  <nr6yyoi  Kai  darpaicodfpjiay 
(rkiovrig  filv    rijc  vapaKUfxivnc  vyp6rr\roQ  £S«i>^6v,    **  There   are 
some  of  them  nourished  by  inspiration,  as  the  spirit  contained  in 
the   nerves   and  arteries;    others  by  sucking  in  the  adjacent 

•  P.  94.     [P.  142.] 
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moistare,  not  as  we  do,  by  months,  but  as  sponges  and  testaceous 
fishes.''  And  now  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  that  this  opinion 
of  augels  being  not  mere  abstract  incorporeal  substances,  and  un- 
bodied minds,  but  consisting  of  something  incorporeal,  and  some- 
thing corporeal,  that  is,  of  soul  or  spirit,  and  body  joined  together, 
is  not  only  more  agreeable  to  reason,  but  hath  also  had  more  suf- 
frages amongst  the  ancient  fathers,  and  those  of  greater  weight 
too,  than  either  of  those  two  other  extremes,  viz.,  That  angels  are 
mere  bodies,  and  have  nothing  at  all  incorporeal  in  them ;  or 
else,  that  they  are  altogether  incorporeal,  without  any  bodily 
indument  or  clothing.^ 

Notwithstanding  which,  this  latter  opinion  hath  indeed 
prevailed  most  in  these  latter  ages;  time  being  rightly  com- 
pared to  a  river,  which  quickly  sinks  the  more  weighty  and 
solid  things,  and  bears  up  only  the  lighter  and  more  superficial. 
Though  there  may  be  other  reasons  given  for  this  also ;  as 
partly  because  the  Aristotelic  philosophy,  when  generally  intro- 
duced into  Christianity,  brought  in  its  abstract  intelligencies 
along  with  it ;  and  partly  because  some  spurious  Platonists, 
talking  so  much  of  their  Heirades  and  Noes,  their  simple 
monads  and  immoveable  unbodied  minds,  as  the  chief  of  their 
generated  and  created  gods;  probablv  ipme  Christians  might 
nave  a  mind  to  vie  their  angels  with  them  :  and  lastly,  because 

^  •  I  have  read  and  carefully  weighed  all  the  arguments  hitherto  brought  forward  by 
the  learned  Doctor  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion,  that  angel*  are  animals  compounded 
of  body  and  soul ;  and  yet  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  it  is  more  consistent 
with  reason,  and  fortified  by  stronger  authorities  than  the  opposite  one  which  entirely 
divests  them  of  body.  Should  any  one  think  proper  to  call  this  obstinacy  and  stupidity 
in  me,  I  must  bear  with  the  imputation ;  but  I  shall  do  so  the  more  easily  from  the  con- 
9ciouttne88  that  I  have  spared  no  pains  in  order  to  get  the  better  of  this  affection  of  the 
mind,  which  he  chooses  to  designate  by  so  harsh  a  name.  The  arguments  borrowed 
from  reason  and  philosophy  in  support  of  this  doctrine  of  the  bodies  of  angels,  we  hare 
already  examined  in  the  prece<ang.  I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  upon  the  authorities 
of  the  ancients.  Great  is  my  reverence  for  the  names  of  those  who  lived  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  rising  church,  and  strengthened  the  Christian  cause  by  their  talents  and 
virtues  ;  and  yet  if  they  advance  any  thing  which  is  neither  supported  by  the  open 
testimony  of  scripture,  nor  by  perspicuous  arguments,  I  consider  we  ought  not  to  put 
faith  in  them.  If  the  question  is  to  rest  upon  authorities,  the  greater  number,  if  I 
mistake  not,  will  be  found  to  be  on  the  side  of  those  who  suppose  angels  to  be  nothing 
but  mere  bodies  or  corporeal  spirits :  nor  will  the  learned  Doctor  easily  p^suade  any 
one  convemnt  with  the  records  of  the  first  four  centuries,  that  the  majority  of  the 
ancient  fathers  believed  them  to  be  natures^partaking  both  of  body  and  soul.  Psellos, 
if  I  possess  the  faculty  of  judging,  ought  not  to  have  been  included  in  the  number  of 
those  to  whose  dignity  and  excellence  we  are  to  pay  any  regard  or  reverence.  For  the 
account  he  gives  of  demons  and  their  nature,  besides  being  incredible  in  itself,  and 
amply  refuted  by  the  observations  of  later  writers,  rests  chiefly  upon  the  faith  of  a 
monk:  and  every  sensible  man  isBwnre  how  much  credit  ought  to  be  attached  to  this 
class.  1  grant  that  Psellus,  or  the  Thracian  and  the  monk  Marcus,  whose  opinions  he 
recites,  might  be  taken  as  fkir  evidence  of  the  opinions  prevailing  at  their  own  time 
among  the  Svrians,  Chaldeans,  and  other  oriental  nations,  in  regard  to  genii  and 
demons :  and  in  this  revjiect  I  consider  his  book  to  be  highly  useful  :  but  when  the 
question  is,  not  what  was  believed  in  former  ages,  but  what  we  ought  to  believe,  I 
require  more  grave  and  weighty  authorities  than  Psellus. 
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angels  are  not  only  called  in  scripture  spirits^  but  also  by  several 
of  the  ancients  said  to  be  incorporeal ;  whilst  this,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  meant  only  either  in  respect  of  that  incorporeal  part, 
soul  or  mind,  which  they  supposed  to  be  in  them,  or  else  of  the 
tenuity   and   subtlety   of    their  bodies   or   vehicles.     For   this 
account  does  Psellus  give  hereof:*  Kal  role  Vfimpoi^  koI  roig 
S'vpaOsv,  flw^6g  Icrri,  ra  wa\vTe^a  riov  aw/iarwy  awfiaTu}Sfi  Xiynv* 
S    Si    XenTO/nepig  i<m    koI   n^v    6\piv    Siafjtvyavov  icai    Trjv    a^i)v 
afTwfAarov,  ov  ^6vov  ol  KoSi*  rifxagy  aWa  kqX  iroAAol  riuv  itcrhc 
aKiovai  Xiyuvy  "It  is  usual  both  with  Christian  writers,  and 
Pagans  too,  to  call  the  grosser  bodies  corporeal,  and  those  which 
by  reason  of  their  subtlety,  avoid  both  our  sight  and  touch, 
incorporeal."     And  before  tsellus,  Joannes  Thessalonicensis,  in 
his    dialogue,  approved   in  the   seventh  Council:'    Ei   SI  ttov 
cvpotc    affwfiarovg   KtiXovfiivovc   roi/c   ayyiXovg,    fj   Sa//iovac,    tj 
^X^&  ^^  M^  ovraccK  <n;/K)u/^€(i>c  tcuv  iAiKiov  Ticnrapwv  aToi\t(wv, 
KQC    roiavra  (TWfiaTa  wa^ia  Koi  avrirvnay  ola   rifiiig  ir€p<K£ f/i63'a, 
ovTtjg  awToic  wpo<rriy6piv<rav9  **  If  you  find  angels,  or  demons, 
or  separate  souls  called  sometimes  incorpoveal,  you  must  under- 
stand this  in  respect  of  the  tenuity  of  their  bodies  only ;  as  not 
consisting  of  the  grosser  elements,  nor  being  so  solid  and  anti* 
typous  as  those  which  we  arc  now  imprisoned  in.**     And  before 
them  both,  Origen,  in  the  proeme  of  his  Peri  Archon,  where, 
citing  a  passage  out  of  an  ancient  book,  intituled,  "  The  doctrine 
of  Peter,"  wherein  our  Saviour  Christ  is  said  to  have  told  his 
disciples,  that  he  was  not  Sai/noviov  afTw/naTov,  an  "incorporeal 
demon,"  though  rejecting  the  authority  of  that  book,  he  thus 
interprets   those   words :    Non  ^idem  sensus   ex    isto    sermone 
atrtofjiaTov    indicatur,    qui    Graecis    vel    Gentilibus    auctoribus 
ostenditur,  quum  de  incorporefi  natur^  k  philosophis  disputatun 
In  hoc  enim  libello,  incorporeum  daemonium  dixit,  pro  eo,  quod 
ipse   ille,  quicunque   est,  habitus  vel   circumscriptio  daemonic! 
corporis,  non  est  simiUs  huic  nostro  crassiori,  vel  visibili  corpori ; 
sed  secundum   sensum  ejus,  qui  composuit  illam    Script uram, 
intelligendum   est,   quod   dixit;    non   esse   tale    corpus,   quale 
habent  dasmones,  quod  est  naturaliter  subtile,  et  velut  aura  tenue ; 
et  propter  hoc  vel  imputatur  ft  multis,  vel  dieitur  incorporeum ; 
sed  haoere  se  corpus  solidum  et  palpabUe,  \*  The  word  atTwuarovy 
or  incorporeal,  is  not  to  be  taken  here  in  that  sense  wherein 
it  is  used  by  the  Greek  and  Gentile  writers,  when  they  phi- 
losophized concerning  the  incorporeal  nature.     But  a  demon  is 
here  said  to  be  incorporeal,  because  of  the  disposition  of  the 
demoniac  body,  not  like  to  this  gross  and  visible  body  of  ours. 

•  P.  30.  33.     [P.  47.] 

^  In  Actis  Concilii  7.  (Ecum.  seu  Nicsnl  2.  Actione  5.  p.  293.  torn.  4.  Concilior. 
Jo.  Harduini. 
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So  that  the  sense  is,  as  if  Christ  should  have  Bsid,  I  have 
not  such  a  body  as  the  demons  have,  which  is  naturally  subtle, 
thin,  and  soft  as  the  air,  and  therefore  is  either  supposed  to  be 
by  many,  or  at  least  called  incorporeal ;  but  the  body,  which  I 
now  have,  is  solid  and  palpable."  Where  we  see  pudnly,  that 
angels,  though  supposed  to  have  bodies,  may,  notwithstanding, 
be  called  incorporeal,  by  reason  of  the  tenuity  and  subtility 
of  those  bodies,  comparatively  with  the  grossness  and  solidity 
of  these  our  terrestrial  bodies.  But  that  indeed  which  now 
most  of  all  inclineth  some  to  this  persuasion,  that  angels  have 
nothing  at  all  corporeal  hanging  about'  them,  is  a  religious 
regard  to  the  authority  of  Sie  third  Lateran  council  havins^ 
Df^sed  its  approbation  upon  this  doctrine;  as  if  the  seventh 
CEcumenical  (so  caUed)  or  second  Nicene,  wherein  the  contrary- 
was  before  owned  and  allowed,  were  not  of  equal  force,  at  least 
to  counterbalance  the  other.^ 

*  It  is  icarcely  necessary  to  obsenre,  that  what  the  learned  Doctor  here  adranees 
respecting  the  causes  why  th^  ancient  doctrine  of  the  bodies  of  angels  was  discarded, 
and  its  pUce  supplied  by  the  opinion  of  those  who  held  them  to  be  divested  of  all 
body,  is  not  all  equally  sound  and  well  founded,  but  that  some  portion  of  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  little  better  than  ingenious  conjecture. 

I.  That  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  after  its.introduction  into  Christianity,  contributed 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  dogma  of  the  corporeity  of  angels  I  can  cnaily 
believe :  but  I  should  not  be  so  ready  to  admit  that  the  whole  of  the  opposite  doctrine 
was  framed  in  imitation  of  his  intelligences. 

II.  Much  less  can  I  agree 'in  what  Dr.  Cudwoitk  subjoins  of  the  subtle  follies  of 
certain  Platonists  being  emulated  by  the  Christians.  For  at  the  period  when  the 
modem  doctrine  concerning  angels  was  most  prevalent,  the  commentaries  of  the 
Platonists  were  no  longer  read  in  the  western  regions,  nor  did  the  general  ignoiaaoe  of 
the  Greek  language  admit  of  their  being  read  by  many.  At  that  time,  the  less  en- 
lightened and  informed  derived  their  information  almost  exclusively  ftom  the  tianslationa 
of  Greek  writers.  But  of  Proclus,  to  whom  the  v6tQ  and  tvaiiQ  chiefly  owed  their 
origin,  there  was  formerly  no  Latin  version  extant. 

III.  What  afterwards  follows  respecting  the  signification  of  the  words  mifiaroc, 
ivufiaroc,  **  corporeal  '*  and  "  incorporeal,^  in  the  ancient  Christian  writers,  is  most 
true,  and  may  be  proved  by  many  other  testimonies  fh>m  their  works.  Indeed,  whoever 
neglects  tliis  observation,  will  egr^giously  fail  in  his  interpretation  of  the  fathers,  and 
will  sometimes  suppose  them  to  contradict  themselves,  when  their  doctrine  is  perfectly 
consistent.  ^  The  learned  Doctor  himself,  as  we  have  seen  above,  did  not  always  guard 
himself  against  error,  nor  sufficiently  keep  in  view  this  meaning  which  is  so  frequently 
attached  to  the  word  incorporeal.  But  g^nting  that  some  persons  put  a  wrong  inter- 
pretation upon  those  passages  of  the  fothers  in  which  angels  are  called  incorporeal, 
still  I  should  consider  this  error  to  have  operated  to  the  confirmation  rather  than  to  the 
first  concoction  of  thw  doctrine  of  their  incorporeity. 

IV.  The  whole  of^he  Catholic  theologians,  when  they  deny  that  bodies  are  to  be 
attributed  to  angels,  appeal  to  the  decree  of  the  Lateran  council,  which  condemned  this 
opinion.  But  many  of  them  are  very  inaccurate,  when  they  do  so ;  some  quote  the 
Lateran  council  generally,  although  it  is  notorious  that  there  are  many  councils  of  this 
name :  others  add  the  number,  but  the  wrong  one.  This  law  was  passed  in  the  Lateran 
Council,  which  is  the  fourth  of  the  (Ecumenical  councils  convened  in  the  Lateran 
palace,  and  was  held  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  the  year  1215.  The  words  of  this  law 
m  Job.  Harduinus,  Concilior.  tom.  7.  cap.  1.  Decretor.  p.  15.  16.  run  as  follows: 
**  The  Creator  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  spiritual  and  corporeal,  who  by  his 
own  omnipotent  power  from  the  very  beginning  of  time  created  both  natures  out  of 
nothing,  the  spiritual  and  corporeal,  that  is,  the  angelical  and  mundane :  and  afterwards 
the  human,  as  a  common  nature  consisting  of  spirit  and  body,"    The  mode  in  which 
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Sut    though  this  doctrine  of  angels^  or  all  created  under- 
standing beings  superior  to  men,  having  a  corporeal  indument  or 
olothing,  does  so  exactly  agree  with  the  old  Py thagoric  cabala ; 
yet  have  we  reason  to  thmk,  that  it  was  not  therefore  merely 
borrowed  or  derived  from  thence  by  the  ancient  fathers;  but 
that  they  were  led  into  it  by  the  scripture  itself.     For  first,  the 
historic  phenomena  of  angels  in  the  scripture  are  such  as  cannot 
well    be   otherwise  solved,   than   by  supposing   them  to  have 
bodies ;  and  then  not  to  lay  any  stress  upon  those  words  of  the 
PsalQiist,^  '^  who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  ministers  a  flame 
of    fire,"   (though,  with  good  reason,    by  the   ancient  fathers 
interpreted  in  this  sense)  because  they  may  possibly  be  under- 
stood otherwise,  as  sometimes  they  are  by  rabbiniod  commen- 
tators; nor  to  insist  upon  those  passages  of  St.  Paul,^^  where 
he  speaks  of  the  tongues  of  angels,   and   of   the  voice  of  an 
archangel,    and  such   like;    there   are  several  other  places  in 
scripture  which  seem  plainly  to  confirm  this  opinion.     As  first, 
that  of  our  Saviour  before  mentioned  to  this  purpose,  Luke  xx. 
S5,  >  ^*  They  who  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that  world, 
and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  neither  marry  nor  are  given 
in  marriage,  neither  can  they  die  any  more ;  for  thev  are  equal 
unto  the  angels."    For  were  angels  utterly  devoid  ot  all  bodies, 
then  would  the  souls  of  good  men,  in  a  state  of  separation,  and 
without  any  resurrection,  be  rather  equal  to  angels,  than  after  a 
resurrection  of  their  bodies.     Wherefore  the  natural  meaning  of 
these   words  seem  to  be  this,  (as  St.  Austin  hath  interpreted 
them)  that  the  souls  of  good  men,  after  the  resurrection,  shall 

the  popish  theologians  prove  from  this  decree  that  the  church  rejected  the  doctrine 
which  ascribes  bodies  to  angels,  will  be  apparent  from  the  words  of  Dion.  Petavius, 
Dogmat.  Theol.  torn.  3.  lib.  1.  de  Angelis,  cap.  3.  sect.  9.  p.  10.  where  he  says:  "As 
it  opposes  the  spiritual  to  the  corporeal,  and  holds  )t  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  soul  of  man,  it  is  manifest  that  angels  are  neither  bodies  nor  enveloped  in  bodies.** 
When  these  learned  doctors  insist  that  this  law  proscribed  the  opinion  which  maintained 
the  corporeity  of  angels,  for  my  own  part  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  it ;  but  still  I 
think  those  who  choose  to  tdce  a  different  view  will  not  be  unprepared  with  an 
answer.  For  setting  aside  that  in  the  Romish  church  itself  there  are  not  wanting 
those  who  hold  this  council  in  no  very  high  estimation,  and  consider  that  nothing  was 
decreed  in  it,  and  that  the  laws  usually  attributed  to  it  were  written  by  Innocent  alone, 
•  on  which,  consult  Natalis  Alexander,  Selecta  Histor.  Ecdes.  Capita,  ssc.  13.  diss.  1. 
artic.  2.  p.  325.  &c.;  the  force  of  this  law  will  be  much  weakened,  if  it  be  contended 
that  the  words  gpiritual  and  corporeal  are  used  in  it  in  the  sense  of  the  holy  fathers. 
I  have  already  more  than  once  intimated  that  in  the  fathers  4ptrt/«a/  means  that  which 
consists  of  a  most  subtle  matter ;  corporeal^  that  which  is  allied  and  similar  to  these 
grosser  bodies  of  ours;  and  lastly,  spirit,  a  nature  not  indeed  solid,  but  still  nut 
entirely  destitute  of  all  matter.  Transfer  these  notions  to  the  Lateran  law,  iknd  you  will 
give  the  Roman  Catholic,  who  scarcely  knows  of  any  thing  more  sacred  than  the  name 
of  the  fathers,  much  more  trouble  than  he  will  be  able  to  get  over.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  cause  of  those  who  hold  the  angels  to  be  mere  spirits  derives  very  little  support 
from  this  decree :  and  that  it  is  better  sustained  by  the  authority  of  St.  Thomas,  who, 
Summs  par.  1.  quaest.  51.  n.  1.  denies  bodies  to  angels. 

»  Psalm  civ.  4.  lo  i  Cor.  xiii.  1.  I  Thess.  iv.  16. 

•  De  Gen.  ad  Lit.  lib.  3. 
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haye  corpora  angelica,  **  angelical  bodies,"  and  qualia  sunt 
angelorum  corpora,  "  such  bodies  as  those  of  angels  are." 
"Wnerein  it  is  supposed  that  angels  also  have  bodies,  but  of 
a  yenr  different  kind  from  those  of  ours  here.^  Again,  that  of 
St.  Jude,  where  he  writeth  thus  of  the  devils :  "  the  angels, 
which  kept  not  their  first  estate  (or  rather,  according  to  the 
vulgar  Latin,  suum  principatum,  *  their  own  principahty,')  but 
left  their  proper  habitation  (or  dwelling-house)  hath  he  reserved 
in  everlasting  chains,  under  darkness,  unto  the  judgiftent  of  the 
great  day."  In  which  words  it  is  first  implied,  that  the  devils 
were  created  bj  God  pure,  as  well  as  the  other  angels,  but  that 
they  kept  not  rfiv  iavriov  apvfyv,  their  "own  principality,** 
that  is,"  their  lordly  power  and  dominion  over  their  worser  and 
inferior  part,  they  having  also  a  certain  duplicity  in  their  nature, 
of  a  better  and  worser  principle,  of  a  superior  part,  which  ought 
to  rule  and  govern,  and  of  an  inferior,  which  ought  to  be 
governed :  nor  is  it  indeed  otherwise  easily  conceivable  how  they 
should  be  capable  of  sinning.  And  this  inferior  part  in  angeis 
seems  to  have  a  respect  to  something  that  is  corporeal  or  bodily 
in  them  also,  as  well  as  it  hath  in  men.  But  then  in  the  next 
place,  St.  Jude  aHdeth,  as  the  immediate  result  and  natural  con- 
sequence of  these  angels  sinning,  that  they  thereby  left  or  lost, 
TO  ISiov  oiKfiT^piovi  suum  proprium  domicilium;  that  is,  not 
only  "their  dwelling-place  at  large,  those  ethereal  countries, 
and  heavenly  re^ons  above,  but  also  their  proper  dwelling- 
house,  or  immediate  mansion;  to  wit,  their  heavenly  body. 
Forasmuch  as  that  heavenly  body,  which  good  men  expect  after 

^  The  learned  Doctor  is  right  in  not  insistint;  upon  the  passages  Psalm  dv.  4. 1  Cor. 
xiii.  1.  1  Thess.  iv.  16.  in  this  question,  and  in  acknowledging  that  they  admit  of  a 
different  exposition  from  the  one  given  bothlljy  the  ancient  iuthers  and  some  modem 
writers,  who  fancy  they  clotrly  establish  the  corporeity  of  angels.  Indeed,  I  am  sur- 
prised that  those  who  attribute  such  great  force  to  these  passages,  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  that  saying  of  our  Stiviour,  wherein  he  declares  that  trumpets  will  be  sounded 
at  the  last  day,  Matt.  xxiv.  31.  compare  1  Cor.  xv.  52.  and  I  Thess.  iv.  16.  For  who 
can  sound  a  trumpet  without  possessing  a  body,  mouth,  and  lungs  ?  But  dismissing 
these  passages  upon  which  Dr.  Cudworth  himself  does  not  think  proper  to  lay  any  stress, 
let  us  speak  only  of  those  which  he  regards  as  affording  unquestionable  evidence  that 
angels  have  bodies.  Of  these,  the  first  is  that  celebrated  saying  of  our  Saviour, 
Luke  XX.  35.  wherein  be  tells  us  that  those  who  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  will  be  like  the  angels.  I  have  already  over  and  over 
again  discussed  the  meaning  of  this  saying,  and  therefore  shall  at  present  but  briefljr 
touch  upon  it.  Christ  it  is  evident  does  not  say  that  the  men  who  rise  again  will  alto- 
gether resemble  the  angels,  but  only  in  a  certain  respect.  After  showing  that  there 
will  be  no  marriages  in  heaven,  and  assigning  as  the  reason  of  this  that  death  will  no 
longer  prevail  over  them,  he  subjoins  these  words :  iodyytXoi  y^  c^*  **  for  they  are 
equal  unto  the  angels.'*  Now,  who  does  not  perceive  from  these  words  that  our 
Saviour  compares  the  holy  men  who  shall  rise  again  from  the  dead  with  the  angels, . 
in  respect  only  of  immortality,  and  of  the  things  which  necessarily  result  from  immor- 
tality ?  Those  therefore  either  of  the  ancients  or  modems  who  conclude  from  this 
passage  that  the  bodies  of  good  men  afler  the  resurrection  will  be  the  same  as  those  of 
angels,  carry  this  comparison  beyond  its  proper  limit :  a  course  which  is  always  erroneous, 
and  in  expositions  of  the  divine  oracles  more  especially  baneful  and  mischievous. 
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tlie  resurrection,  is  thus  called  by  St.  Paul,*  rb  olKnrfipiov  rifnov 
TO  15  ovpavov,  "  Our  habitation  or  dwelling  house  that  is  from 
heaven.'^  The  heavenly  body  is  the  proper  house  or  dwelling, 
clothing  or  indument,  both  of  angelical  and  human  souls ;  and 
this  is  that  which  makes  them  fit  inhabitants  for  the  heavenly 
T^ons.  This,  I  say,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  these 
angels  sinning,  their  leaving,  or  losing  their  pure  and  heavenly 
body,  which  became  thereupon  forthwith  obscured  and  incras- 
sated ;  the  bodies  of  spirits  incorporate  always  bearing  a  corres- 
pondent purity  or  impurity  to  the  different  disposition  of  their 
mind  or  souL  But  then  again,  in  the  last  place,  that  which  was 
thus  in  part  the  natural  result  pf  their  sin,  was  also,  by  the  just 
judgment  of  God,  converted  into  their  punishment;  for  their 
ethereal  bodies  being  thus  changed  into  gross,  aerial,  feculent 
and  vaporous  ones,  themselves  were  immediately  hereupon,  as 
St.  Peter  in  the  parallel  passage  expresseth  it,^  Taprapw^lvreQ, 
**  cast  down  into  Tartarus,"  and  there  imprisoned  or  **  reserved 
in  chains  under  darkness,  until  the  judraient  of  the  great  day.'* 
Where  it  is  observable,  that  the  word  raprapovv,  used  by  St. 
Peter,  is  the  very  same  that  ApoUodorus  and  other  Greek 
writers  frequently  make  use  of  in  a  like  case,  when  they  speak 
of  the  Titans  being  cast  down  from  heaven ;  which  seems  to 
have  been  really  nothing  else  but  this  fall  of  angels  poetically 
mytholo^zed.  And  bj  Tartarus  here,  in  all  probability,  is 
meant  this  lower  caligmous  air,  or  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  ac- 
cording to  that  "of  St.  Austin,*  concerning  these  angels :  Post 
peccatum  in  banc  sunt  detrusi  caliginem,  ubi  tamen  et  aer, 
"  That  after  their  sin,  they  were  thrust  down  into  the  misty 
darkness  of  this  lower  air."  And  here  are  they,  as  it  were 
chained  and  fettered  also  by  that  same  weight  of  their  gro&s  and 
heavy  bodies,  which  first  sunk  them  down  hither;  this  not 
suffering  them  to  reascend  up,  or  return  back  to  those  bright 
ethereal  regions  above.  And  being  thus  for  the  present  im- 
prisoned in  this  lower  Tartarus,  or  caliginous  air  or  atmosphere, 
they  are  indeed  here  kept  and  reserved  in  custody,  unto  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day,  and  general  assizes;  however  they 
may,  notwithstanding,  in  th^  mean  time  seem  to  domineer  and 
lord  it  for  a  while  here.*     And,  lastly,  our  Saviour's,  "  Go  ye 

*  2  Cor.  vi.  1.  »  2Pet.  ii.  4. 

*  pe  Gen.  ad  Lit.  lib.  3.  cap.  10.     [Page  1 J4.  torn.  3.  opp.] 

*  This  is  a  novel  and  altogether  singular  exposition  of  the  passage  of  St.  Jude  ver.  6, 
but  one  of  which  it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  prove  the  fallacy.     Before  doing  which, 

I.  I  consider  it  worth  while  to  observe  that  this  saying,  as  must  be  admitted  even  by 
those  who  may  agree  with  Dr.  Cud  worth,  is  involved  in  very  great  obscurity,  not  indeed 
as  regards  the  meiming,  which  is  sufficiently  clear,  but  in  respect  to  the  words  and 
phrases  in  which  it  is  expressed,  and  consequently  that  it  can  be  variously  expounded. 
Wherefore,  if  this  explication  were  even  such  as  altogether  to  defy  refutation,  still  it  . 
would  not  assist  those  who  attribute  bodies  to  angels.    For  all  rational  men  are  agreed 
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cursed  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  bis  angels," 
seems  to  be  a  dear  confirmation  of  devils  being  bodied ;  because, 
first,  to  allegorize  this  fire  into  nothing  but  remorse  of  conscience, 

thai  no  doctrine  can  be  aatisfhctorily  proved  from  obtcme  poaages,  admitting  of  di^ 
ferent  interpretations ;  unless  there  be  other  clear  and  evident  sayings  in  n^hich  it  is 
contained  and  inculcated. 

II.  The  passage  itself  consists  of  two  parts,  in  one  of  which  is  described  the  offieoce 
committed  bj  the  devils  against  Grod,  and  in  the  other  the  punishment  inflicted  apoa 
them  for  this  ofience.  The  crime  itself  is  comprised  by  the  divine  writer  in  tbeae 
words :  'AyyIXovc  ^^  fo^c  /ii}  TtioticavraQ  rj)v  kavTwv  Apy^v,  dXXd  dtroXiirSyTac 
rb  liiov  o/cifri|piov,  '*  The  angels,  which  kept  not  their  nrst  estate,  or  their  own 
principality,  but  left  their  own  habitation.^  The  rest  declare  their  punishment.  There 
are  some  interpreters,  I  am  aware,  who  consider  the  words  dwoXiwdvrac  rh  \hoif 
oUtirripiov  ought  to  be  referred  not  to  the  sin  but  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
angels ;  and  Dr.  Cudworth  seems  here  to  accord  with  them  for  the  sake  of  more  easilj 
defending  the  opinion  he  has  adopted.  But  the  word  dXAd  manifestly  makes  against 
this  opinion,  as  it  shows  that  the  divine  writer  is  proceeding  in  the  explanation  of  one 
and  the  same  thing,  and  that  the  words  which  follow  are  opposed  to  those  which  be 
had  said  before,  or  that  the  same  thing  is  stated  by  him  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  in  a 
twofold  manner,  first  pontwely  or  qffirfnalwelp,  as  they  say,  and  afterwards  neffoUveif. 
Besides,  it  is  evident  that  the  word  <&woXi9r^vrac  denotes  some  action  of  th^  widted 
angels,  and  not  of  God  himself.  But  the  punishment  with  which  they  are  visited 
ailer  the  commission  of  the  crime  is  the  act  of  God  and  not  of  the  delinquent  angels^ 
Others  suppose  these  words  to  pertain  both  to  the  crime  and  punishment;  with  whom, 
if  they  mean  merely  that  punishment  was  the  natural  result  of  this  abandonment  of 
their  dwelling-place,  I  am  not  disposed  to  enter  into  any  contention;  but  if  they 
more  than  this,  they  may  easily  be  refuted  by  the  same  argument  as  the  others.  No 
one,  I  imagine,  who  attentively  examines  the  words  themselves,  will  hesitate  to  agree 
with  me  in  my  opinion.  But  as  regards  the  meaning  itself  of  this  former  member  of  the 
sentence,  it  is  easier  to  show  Dr.  Cudworth^  interpretation  to  be  wrong  than  to  demon- 
strate the  true  signification  of  Jude's  words.  The  learned  Doctor  considers  the  phrase 
/it}  Ttiptiv  T^  dfi^^v  to  mean,  "  Not  to  keep  their  lordly  power  and  dominion  over 
the  worse  and  infenor  part  of  the  mind,  in  which  the  appetites  reside,  but  to  obey  the 
turbulent  passions.**  For  he  supposes  the  soul  of  angels,  like  that  of  men,  to  consist 
of  two  parts,  one  rational,  the  other  the  seat  of  the  passions  and  allied  and  contiguous 
to  a  certain  body;  which  precept  concerning  the  soul,  as  every  body  knows,  belongs  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Platonists.  But  to  say  nothing  'of  this  doctrine  of  the  souls  of 
angels,  which  most  men  will  consider  Dr.  Cudworth  to  have  been  more  bold  than  be 
ought  in  assuming,  who  does  not  see  that  this  interpretation  is  too  subtle  and  &r-fetched, 
and  therefore  altogether  repugnant  to  the  simplicity  of  St.  Jude's  discourse.  Nor  has 
he  either  produced  or  been  able  to  produce  a  single  ])a8sage  from  sacred  or  profieme 
records  in  which  this  phrase,  put  absolutely,  signifies,  **  to  abandon  the  dominion  over 
the  desires  and  affections  of  the  mind.**  Any  person  abounding  in  ingenuity,  and 
willing  to  give  play  to  it  in  expounding  the  sayings  of  sacred  writ,  will,  with  very  little 
trouble,  find  whatever  he  pleases  in  them  ;  but  reason  forbids  that  we  should  attach 
to  the  words  of  the  divine  writers  a  sense  foreign  to  their  common  and  received 
meanings,  unless  we  are  supported  by  usage  and  the  examples  of  approved  authors. 
Still  less  admissible  is  his  explication  of  the  following  words,  wherein  he  makes 
oUfiTTipiov  signify  the  celestial  body  of  angels  ;  so  as  to  give  this  sense,  *'  The  angels 
lost  or  rather  corrupted  their  ethoreal  body  by  crime.  The  learned  Doctor  does  not 
prove  that  olKtirriptov  Uiov  is  any  where  used  of  such  a  celestial  body.  For  the  pas- 
sage quoted  by  him  from  St  Paul,  who,  2  Cor.  v.  2.  calls  the  body  which  the  saints 
expect  t6  olKtiTtipiov  riii&v  rh  i(  o^pavov.  <*  our  house  which  is  from  heaven,"  is 
entirelv  foreign  to  the  purpose.  There  in  a  great  difference  between  rh  liiov  oicijr^pioy 
and  TO  diKfiTTipiov  rb  U  oifpavov.  And  who,  I  should  like  to  know,  will  tolerate  this 
argumentation  :  "  St.  Paul  calls  the  body  which  will  be  restored  to  the  saints  after  the 
resurrection  a  c^/^x/ta/AaAt/a/ton ;  therefore  the  proper  habitation  of  angels  spoken  of  by 
St.  Jude  is  their  natural  body  in  which  they  are  always  clothed."  I  am  aware  that  our 
body  is  sometimes  figuratively  denominated  our  house,  or  our  soul's  house,  but  it  would 
be  wrong  to  conclude  from  hence  that  whenever  the  word  oUtiTtipiov,  or  house,  is  figu- 
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would  endanger  the  rendering  of  other  points  of  onr  religion 
uncertain  also ;  but  to  say,  that  incorporeal  substances,  ununited 
to  bodies,  can  be  tormented  with  fire,  is,  as  much  as  in  us  lieth, 

rati  rely  attributed  to  any  one,  it  signifiet  bis  body.     Again,  tbe  word  dwoXtiirtif,  which 
St.  Juide  makes  use  of,  is  opposed  to  this  opinion.    The  common  meaning  of  this  word 
is  **  to  abandon,"  or  "  leave  a  thing,  to  lav  it  aside,**  or  *'  put  it  away"    But  according 
to  Dr.  Cudwortii,  the  celestial  body  which  the  devils  have  by  nature  was  not  cast  off 
by  them  after  their  transgression,  but  was  merely  polluted  and  contaminated  by  various 
impurities,  or  merely  lost  its  lightness  and  splendour.     How,  therefore,  could  the 
divine  writer  affirm  that  the  wicked  angels  left  or  abandoned  this  body  ?    Lastly,  this 
loss  of  the  celestial  habitation  which  ^e  angels  underwent  when  they  sinned,  is  re*    « 
garded  by  Dr.  Cudworth  as  a  punishment  inflicted  by  God.    But  we  have  already 
shown  that  the  words  of  St.  Jude  in  question  are  not  speaking  of  what  Grod  did,  but 
what  the  angels  committed.    Although  if  tbe  passage  were  even  understood  in  Dr. 
Cadworth's  sense,  this  loss  would  not  properly  be  a  punishment.    A  punishment, 
strictly  speaking,  is  an  evil  inflicted  by  one  having  the  right  of  dominion  upon  another 
who  has  disobeyed  his  laws.    But  this  corruption  or  dereliction  of  tbe  celestial  body 
would  not  be  a  punishment  inflicted  by  divine  omnipotence  upon  the  angels  for  their 
transgression,  but  a  calamity  naturally  resultmg  from  it.    For  the  learned  Doctor  sup- 
poses, with  the  Platonists,  that  the  body  is  affected  in  the  same  way  as  the  soul  which 
resides  in  it.    Consequently,  when  the  souls  of  the  angels  were  Yidously  inclined,  and 
no  longer  controlled  their  desires,  the  necessary  result  was  that  their  body  was  cor- 
nipied,  and  instead  of  light  and  ethereal  became  solid,  heavy  and  incrassated  ;  and  this 
change  having  taken  place,  they  naturally  fell  from  the  supreme  and  happy  regions  of 
heaven  into  the  lower  air,  and  their  fixed  there  perpetual  abode.    According  to  this, 
therdbre,^it  was  not  divine  justice  that  punished  the  transgression  of  tbe  angels,  but 
they  brought  the  entire  evil  upon  themselves,  contrary  to  God's  will,  as  drunken  and 
« libidinous  men  are  wont  to  bring  various  diseases  upon  themselves  by  their  vices.    Let 
aU  candid  and  liberal  judges  say  whether  this  opinion  is  in  accordance  with  the  words 
of  SL  Jude,  irho  propounds  this  example  of  the  angels  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
severity  of  the  Supreme  and  the  rigour  of  avenging  justice. 

II L  For  my  part,  I  am  satisfied  that  St.  Jude's  words  are  less  obscure  and  abstruse 
than  many  suppose  ;  and  although  I  do  not  wish  to  obtrude  my  opinion  upon  any  one 
as  unquestionably  true,  still  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  will  recommend  itself  to  many 
persons  by  its  simplicity.  I  have  ahready  observed  above,  that  the  sacred  writer,  in 
speaking  of  the  angels'  transgression,  describes  one  and  the  same  thin|[  in  a  twofold 
manner ;  from  which  it  follows  that  these  two  phrases,  **  not  to  keep  their  principality/' 
and  "  to  leave  their  proper  habitation,"  correspond  to  each  oUier,  and  are  nearly 
equivalent  in  meaning.  That  fit)  rti^Xy  and  diro^iirtXv  do  not  difibr  in  signification 
will,  I  imagine,  be  admitted  by  every  one  $  it  remaiils  therefore  for  us  to  inquire  re- 
specting the  words  dpxi^  and  o/sifr^piov.  The  meaning  of  dpx^  in  this  passage  I 
consider  to  be  <iffiee,  d^nUy.  The  word  often  occurs  in  this  sense  in  the  Septuagint 
version,  which  I  have  long  considered  to  be  of  more  use  towards  a  right  understanding 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  than  almost  all  the  Greek  writers  put 
together.  To  give  one  example,  we  find  in  it  the  following  words  respecting  Pharaoh"* 
butler,  who  was  restored  to  his  former  office,  Gen.  xL  21. :  Hal  dmKarkvrriffi  aiftbv 
iwl  T^v  dpx^v  aifToUf  which  ou^ht  to  be  translated  thus :  <*  And  restored  him  to  his 
former  office  or  dignity."  The  same  I  consider  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word 
oUrirriptov  in  this  passage.  For  as  the  Latins  put  lomu^  $tatio,  and  provinda  for  the 
office  and  dignity  held  by  any  one,  so  obetiriiptov  in  my  opinion  here  figuratively 
denotes  the  same  thing.  I  cannot  indeed  at  present  recollect  a  passage  of  a  Greek 
writer  where  the  noun  o/rta  or  oUtiTripiov  is  employed  in  this  sense,  nor  have  I  leisure 
sufficient  to  seek  for  passages  of  the  kind,  but  as  the  meaning  is  neither  altogether 
umisual  nor  absurd  in  itself,  and  as  it  moreover  accords  sufficiently  well  wi&  the 
subject,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  consider  this  as  a  probable  interpretatbn,  leaving  to  others, 
however,  the  full  liberty  of  thinking  otherwise  if  they  like.  Wherefore,  I  hold  this  to 
be  the  plain  and  simple  sense  of  St.  Jude^  words :  **  The  an^  did  not  keep  tbe  office 
and  dij^y  in  which  they  had  been  placed  by  God,  but  coveting  greater  and  more  im- 
portant offices  they  rashly  abandoned  the  station  assigned  to  them."  Should  any  one, 
however,  prefer  understanding  the  word  oiKijTTiptav  in  a  proper  sense  and  of  a  certain 
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to  expose  Christianity  and  the  Scripture,  to  the  scorn  and  oon- 
tempt  of  all  philosophers  and  philosophic  wits.  Wherefore 
Psellus  lays  no  small  stress  upon  tnis  place  :*  ElfxX  fxiv  iropa  rwv 

place  and  abode  which  the  Wicked  angels  abandoned,  I  have  no  great  objectiona  to 
ofier,  aa  it  will  not  materially  interfere  with  the  interpretation  I  have  put  upon  the 
passage.  For  those  who  preside  over  a  certain  office  or  department  are  also  usually 
assigned  a  certain  abode  and  habitation. 

IV.  Of  the  succeeding  words  wherein  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  angels  n  de- 
scribed, these  only :  BttrfioXc  dCiSiotc  vt6  Z6^ov  rtriiptinv,  require  explanation. 
Dr.  Cudworth  suppose  them  to  contain  this  meaning :  **  The  devils  forasmuch  as  bj 
their  transgression  they  made  for  themselves  another  heaven,  and  more  solid  body  in 
lieu  of  the  heavenly  and  ethereal  one,  are  therefore  chained  and  fettered  down  by  the 
weight  and  bulk  of  this  body  in  this  atmosphere  of  ours  or  lowest  region  of  caliginous 
air,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  reascend  to  tbe  bright  ethereal  regions.**  But  this  inter- 
pretation we  have  already  in  a  great  measure  overthrown,  by  making  it  plain  that  ounf 
rripiov  cannot  possibly  denote  the  heavenly  body  of  angels  in  this  passage  of  St.  Jude. 
Neither  is  it  in  accordance  with  the  words  themselves;  as  he  expressly  declares  that  the 
wicked  angels  are  detained  in  darkness  by  the  power  of  (}od  and  not  by  the  weight  and 
inertness  of  the  body  which  they  wear.  If  the  learned  Doctors  opinion  were  correct, 
the  angels  would  have  fettered  and  bound  themselves  in  everlasting  chains  ;  but  both 
here  and  2  Pet.  iL  4.  this  work  is  attributed  to  divine  justice.  The  everlasting  chains 
in  which  St.  Jude  tells  us  the  wicked  angels  are  bound,  as  well  as  the  vttpal  ^Sfcv 
spoken  of  by  St.  Peter,  2  Pet.  il  4.  are  undoubtedly  figurative  chains.  The  meaning  of 
the  divine  writers  is,  that  those  wretched  beings  are  detain^  by  the  divine  power  in 
that  dreadftil  place,  just  as  though  they  had  been  bound  in  chains,  so  that  they  are 
utterly  unable  to  depart  thence  unless  God  permits.  Compare  Luke  xvL  26.  And  a 
lucid  passage  of  Ludan's  now  occurs  to  me,  admirably  corroborative  of  this  opinion, 
in  his  book  De  Luctu,  p.  300.  tom.  2.  opp.  where  he  itms  speaks  of  souls  sent  down 
to  the  realms  of  Pluto :  KaraStXdfuvov  $i  aifToi>e  gal  TapaXafi6vTA,  Karix^iv 
difffioic  dfvKTOic,  **  having  taken  and  received  the  souls,  he  confines  them  in  chains 
not  to  be  escaped  firom.^  And  what  he  wishes  to  be  understood  by  these  chains  he 
immediately  explains  in  these  words :  OifSivi  r6  ira^&irav  r$c  A,v6iov  v^iuvov^ 
irXj)v  kK  atravTOc  rov  alwvog  v&vv  hXiytav  iwi  fiiylarav:  eUriaic,  "  permitting 
no  one  whatever  to  return  except  a  very  few  throughout  the  whole  of  time,  and  that 
for  the  gravest  reasons."  The  word  \l^6^oc  in  like  manner  I  consider  to  be  here  used 
figuratively.  For  as  light  is  a  designation  in  Scripture  ibr  all  joy  and  felicity,  so  dark- 
ness signifies  every  kind  of  calamity  and  misery  both  in  this  and  in  other  places. 
This  explication  is  not  a  little  supported  by  the  fiict  of  St  Peter^s  joining  the  noun 
i/6^  to  ctipaJc  and  saying  that  the  wicked  angels  are  delivered  into  the  ohain$  of 
darkness.  For  what  are  ehaina  of  darkness  but  unhappy  chains  ?  and  what  is  being  ^ 
bound  in  chains  qf  darkness  but  to  be  confined  for  everlasting  in  a  place  replete  with 
all  misery  ? 

v.  The  view  here  put  forth  by  the  learned  Doctor  respecting  Tartarus  is  the  one 
taken  not  only  by  St.  Augustine,  whom  he  quotes,  and  some  other  andenta,  but  hj 
some  of  the  moderns  also :  among  whom  I  mention  J.  Windet  in  particular,  who  in 
his  book  On  the  State  of  the  Dead,  published  in  London  in  1663  in  4to.  p.  12.  gives 
a  very  erudite  exposition  of  this  opinion.  But  I  cannot  be  induced  to  ooncur  with 
these  learned  men.  For  I  do  no^  recollect  the  word  rdprapog  being  used  by  any 
Greek  writer  of  the  lowest  air :  on  the  contrary,  I  observe  they  all  call  it  either 
generally  the  subterraneous  place  in  which  the  d^  reside,  or  that  place  in  particular 
in  which  those  are  tormented  who  incur  the  divine  displeasure.  See  Hesiod,  Theo- 
gon.  ver.  720.  p.  108.  Lucian,  De  Luctu,  tom.  2.  opp.  p.  299.  300.  and  othen  dted 
by  Lamb.  Bos  in  his  Diss,  de  Etymologia  Graeca,  p.  41.  Wherefore  raprapStt, 
acoordmg  to  the  common  usage  of  the  Greeks,  is  nothing  more  than  **  to  cast  or  thfust 
down  into  hell.**  That  St.  Peter  used  the  word  in  a  new  and  hitherto  unheard  of 
sense,  seems  to  me  to  be  wholly  incredible.  I  consider  those,  therefore,  to  interpret 
the  divine  writer  more  correctly  who  suppose  him  to  have  said  simply  that  Gk>d  pre- 
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rov  ScuTYipoc  Ao7(t;v  ircirfiofi^voc  ravra,  irvpi  icoXaaO^acadoc  ^aa- 
kovtclv  rove  haifAOva^'  b  ircLc  olov  iro(^£lv  aawfjLQTOv^  ovroc ;  Ta 
'yap  ooa/UQTOV  ofiT^^ovov  ira^tlv  t^iro  aai/uaroc*  ava^icii  yovv 
ad/naoiv  Qvrov^  rriv  koXaaiv  iitohi\ia^Qi  ntij^vkoai  ifiAO^uv,  **  I 
am  also  convinced  oi  thie,  that  otniOLB  ha\e  btdiee,  Irom  the 
i^ords  tf  our  fea^iour,  afiirn^ing  that  they  fchall  le  punibhea  ^ith 
fire:  which  hew  could  it  be  >veie  they  altogether  incoij^oieal? 
it  being  in. possible  lor  that  which  is  both  itbeli  incoiLoieal  and 
vitally  ununited  to  any  body,  to  suiier  Irom  a  body.  VV  hereiore 
of  neceiFsity  it  must  be  granted,  by  us  Christians,  that  devils 
Bhall  receive  punishment  oi  sense  and  pain  herealter,  in  bodies 
capable  of  suitering/ 

cipitated  the  delinquent  angeU  into  hell,  or  thrust  thtm  down  from  heaven  into  a 
place,  wheiever  it  maj  be,  lull  ot  |.aui  and  luifcery.  Whut  he  oLbtx\t:i»  iji  jubMng 
respecting  the  tue  of  the  word  raprapdkf  and  the  Titans,  has  betn  noticed  alM>  by 
others.  Apollodorus,  BibiiothecB,  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  beet.  d.  p.  d.  anu  cap.  *^  beet.  1.  p. 
4.  employs  the  word  KararapTentdm  in  speaking  ot  Jupiter  hurling  tLe  litans  down 
into  Tartarus. 

*  £ven  this  last  argument  seems  to  me  to  be  relied  upon  with  more  confidence  than 
it  deserves  by  the  ancients  as  well  as  modems,  who  holu  the  angels  to  be  euveioped  m 
bodies.     In  the  iirat  place,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  reabun  why  they  are  to  be 
oonaidered  as  grievously    in  error,  who  suppose  our  baviour  to  be  Uieaieuiug  the 
wicked  angels  not  with   corporeal   and   seubible  hre,  but  with   mental   pains   and 
tortures.     This  was  formerly  the  opinion  of  grave  and  enunent  men  among  tlie  Chris- 
tian fiitbers,  of  whom  iiion.  Petaviim  makes  mention  in  his  l^ogmat.  Tbeuiog.  torn.  3. 
lib.  3.  de  Angeiis,  cap.  5.  p.  ltd.     And  not  a  tew  of  the  moderns  also,  wuo  aie  wnoily 
removed  from  all  suspicion  of  perniuous  errors,  tirmiy  mamtum  tbe  same  docinue. 
As  our  Saviour  frequently  compares  the  joys  of  heaven  to  a  t«:ast,  i  do  not  see  wu>  it 
is  to  be  considered  dangerous  to  the  divme  truth  to  suppose  that  he  aiao  spuke 
,    figuratively  of  the  punishments  of  hell,  and  in  order  to  demonstrate  more  vividiy  and 
dearly  the  dreadiul  sutierings  which  wicked  angels  and  men  wul  have  to  undergo, 
borrowed  an  image  from  the  most  exquisite  of  torments  indicted  upon  human  maie- 
&ctorB.     For  my  own  part  i  conceive  no  greater  injury  is  done  to  the  Christian 
religion  by  supposing  the  tire  with  which  the  nch  glutton  is  tormented  to  be  tigurative 
than  by  regarding  the  feast,  at  which  Laxarus  is  said  to  be  present  along  with  Auraham, 
as  an  image  and  embiem  of  supreme  tehcity.    But  even  granuiig  the  opmion  wnich  in- 
terprets hell-fire  of  the  torture  and  misery  oi  the  mind  to  be  inadmiwuble,  stiii  this  will  not 
much  benefit  the  cause  ot  those  who  ascribe  eternal  and  natural  bodies  to  angels,    i^'or 
the  utmost  that  can  be  interred  trom  these  sayings  of  our  Ibaviour  will  be  this,  that  the 
wicked  angels  alone  are  clothed  in  these  botues,  and  that  not  always,  but  ouiy  while 
they  are  tortured  and  tormented  in  hell.     They  will  be  no  proof  iherelore  that  the 
good  as  well  as  bad  angels  have  their  respective  bodies,  nor  even  tliat  the  bodies  which 
the  wicked  angels  possess  during  their  punishment  in  hell,  are  natural  to  them.     For 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  those  who  hold  the  contrary  docinne  Irom  saymg  that  the 
Supreme  Being  giveis  these  angels  a  certain  body  by  way  of  punishment,  to  render 
them  susceptible  of  greater  suttering,  and  to  subject  them  to  the  action  ot  tire.     A 
notion  very  similar  to  this  was  entertauied  by  Lactantius,  who  atiirms  that  the  souls  of' 
wicked  men  contract  a  certain  dross  or  contagion  in  the  body,  by  means  ot  which  they 
can  hereafter  be' tormented  and  made  to  feei  the  force  of  hell-tire,  insUtut.  i>ivinar.  hb. 
7.  cap.  20.  p.  560.  **  Forasmuch  as  the  wicked  have  polluted  theinselves  by  evil  desires, 
they  bear  a  sort  of  intermediate  nature  between  the  immortal  and  mortal,  and  have  a 
certain  imbedhty  from  the  contagion  of  the  flesh  :  to  whose  desires  and  lusts  the  souls 
being  addicted,  contract  a  oertam  indelible  stain  and  earthy  taint :  and  when  this  has 
become  thoroughly  ingrained  in  them  by  length  of  time,  the  souls  acquire  such  a  nature 
that  although  incapable  of  being  wholly  extinguished,  as  being  derived  th>m  God,  they 
neyertheiesB  become  susceptible  of  torture  through  the  blemish  of  the  body,  which  is 
impressed  by  crimes,,  and  gives  the  sense  of  pain.**    Lastly,  to  confess  the  candid 
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Now  if  angels  in  general,  that  is»  all  created  beings  superior 
to  men,  be  substances  incorporeal,  or  souls  vitally  united  to 
bodies,  though  not  always  the  same,  but  sometimes  of  one  kind, 

truth,  thote  penoni  seem  to  me  to  speak  somewhat  more  boldly  than  the  cwcam- 
scribed  nature  of  our  knowledge  wiU  warrant,  when  they  deny  that  a  ^rit  Is 
altogether  incapable  of  being  affected  by  fire.  Who  can  take  upon  himself  to  decide 
that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  God  to  produce  such  fire  as  shall  be  able  to  cause  pain 
and  torment  even  to  spirits  ?  For  my  part  I  own  myself  much  pleased  with  the 
modesty  and  wisdom  of  those  who  assume  this  one  thing  from  our  Saviour^  "watdm, 
namely,  that  the  rebellious  angels  as  well  as  wicked  souls  will  be  punished  with  the 
most  exquisite  torments  in  hell,  and  on  that  account  lead  such  a  life  as  maj  not 
subject  them  hereafter  to  the  visitation  of  the  divine  avenging  justice :  but  either  leave 
all  other  questions  on  the  nature  of  this  fire  and  the  infernal  punishments  altogether 
untouched  or  at  least  handle  them  with  becoming  diffidence  and  caution. 

The  ancient  doctrine  of  the  bodies  of  genii,  which  was  first  entertained  bj  the 
Platonists,  and  subsequently  by  the  Jews  and  principal  Christian  fiithen,  after  being 
assailed  and  apparently  altogether  demolished  by  the  scholastic  doctors  in  the  middle 
ages,  gradually  acquired  new  strength  fh>m  the  period  of  the  reformation.  Probahlj 
the  first  to  revive  it  was  Michael  Servetus,  a  man  beyond  measure  addicted  to  strange 
and  novel  opinions;  of  whose  thirty  Epistles  to  Jotin  Calvin,  subjoined  to  what  he 
calls  Uie  Restitutio  Christianismi,  the  fourth,  p.  583.  &c.  is  wholly  taken  up  in  the 
defence  of  this  doctrine.    At  the  commencement  of  this  epistle  he  thus  expresses 

himself:   "  You  consider  this  gross  heresy  in  me that  I  attribute  something 

visible  or  perceptible  to  jptri/«  and  anpei$.  This  gross  feith  was  embraced  by  the 
rude  disciples  of  old,  and  is  embraced  by  true  Christians  in  the  present  day,  although 
sublime  mathematicians  and  metaphysicians  ridicule  it"  A  little  afterwards  he  pro- 
ceeds in  this  manner :  **  The  ancient  theologians  attributed  a  certain  matter  susceptible 
of  divine  light  and  a  certain  substantial  body  to  spirito  and  angels :  and  the  same  is 
affirmed  by  St.  Basil  the  Great  and  St.  Augustine  himself,  of  whom  you  boast  as  your 
support  and  patron.  He  himself  has  said  De  Genesi,  that  this  light  of  the  sun  is  a 
substance  and  a  penetrable  body.    Such  is  the  body  of  an  angel,  penetrable  from 

without,  a  spiritual  body,  an  ethereal  substance. They  have  their  own  proper 

substance,  which  we  shall  hereafter  sensibly  perceive,  and  would  now  perceive,  if  our 

senses  were  sufficiently  exquisite. Celestial  creatures  under  the  form  of  angel  we 

call  visible,  under  the  form  of  spirit  invisible  to  us  but  yet  truly  visible  in  themselves. 
These,  with  David,  we  call  breaths  of  air  and  flames  of  fire,  that  is  superelementary, 
not  having  flesh  and  earthy  bones,  as  Christ  saith.**^  He  then  argues  that  the  bodies  of 
angels,  b*ke  those  of  men,  difier  from  each  other  in  excellence  and  agility.  **;A8  among 
men,  so  among  those  spirits,  some  rule  over  others,  and  are  more  excellent,  more  acute, 
having  more  agility,  tenuity,  and  splendour."  In  the  sequel  he  defends  the  well-known 
opinion  of  Josephus  and  many  others,  which  supposes  demons  to  have  formerly  con- 
sorted with  women,  and  afterwards  to  have  been  hurled  down  by  God  into  Tartarus 
along  with  the  giants.  As  this  man  had  an  amazing  number  of  followen,  this  opinion 
also  was  most  nrobably  received  by  many  of  his  contemporaries.  In  the  Romish  churdi 
itself,  as  I  recollect  having  noticed  before,  Thom.  Osjetanus  and  some  others  contended 
that  bodies  are  at  least  to  be  assigned  to  evil  demons.  Nor  are  there  wanting  among  the 
professors  of  the  better  doctrine  men  who  hold  it  to  be  more  probable  that  angels  have 
bodies :  out  of  whom  I  merely  mention  Huld.  Zanchius,  De  Operibus  sex  Dierum,  lib.  2. 
cap.  3.  But  this  doctrine  found  a  much  greater  number  of  admirers  and  patrons  in 
the  following  century;  whose  names  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  enumerate:  and  that 
even  in  our  own  time  both  philosophers  and  theologians  of  the  highest  eminence  are 
fevourable  to  it,  is  too  well  known  to  require  being  dwelt  iipon.  And  yet  they  have 
not  all  been  led  into  it  in  the  same  way.  S>me  adopted  it  out  of  reverence 
for  the  ancient  fiithefs  of  the  Christian  diurch:  others  were  influenced  by  the 
principles  of  the  philosophy  they  were  devoted  to ;  while  many  have  no  other 
cause  for  preferring  it  to  the  common  opinion  than  that  it  seems  to  be  more  easy  of 
comprehension  to  the  human  intellect.  In  our  own  times  the  learned  professor  J. 
Christ.  Loersius  wrote  a  work  professedly  to  prove,  that  angels  have  their  own 
bodies.  Diss,  de  Angelorum  Corporibus,  Duesbeig,  1719.  in  4to.  But  he  was  opposed 
by  the  illustrious  Steph.  Vitus,  in  his  Schediasma,  insisted  in  the  Biblioth.  Biemens. 
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and  sometimes  of  another,  and  never  quite  separate  from  all 
bodj ;  it  may  seem  probable  from  hence,  that  though  there  be 
other  incorporeal  suDstances  besides  the  Deity,  yet  vita  incor- 

TbeoL  Philol.  torn.  6.  par*  8.  p.  418.  wherein  he  stoutly  and  learnedly  defends  the  vulsai 
opinion.  In  these  two  publications  we  have  brought  before  us  with  great  ingenuity 
almost  erery  thing  that  can  be  suggested  in  corroboration  of  the  respective  opinions : 
wherefore  I  fiincy  I  shall  do  an  acceptable  service  to  most  of  my  rradefs  by  giving  a 
short  digest  of  the  arguments  made  use  of  on  both  sides,  and  interspersing  where  I 
deem  it  necessary  an  occasional  remark  of  my  own. 

The  prooU  adduced  b^  Loersius  to  show  that  genii  as  well  as  men  are  united  to  cer- 
tain bodies^  may  convemently  be  divided  into  three  classes :  The  first  class  is  borrowed 
ftom  authorities :  the  second  consists  of  arguments  drawn  from  philosophy  :  the  third 
comprises  the  sayingi  of  holy  writ  He  assigns  the  first  place  to  the  testimonies  and 
authorities  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  some  of 
whom  aa  is  well  known,  supposed  the  angels  to  be  wholly  corporeal,  while  others 
regarded  them  as  compounded  of  soul  and  body,  sect  8—6.  This  constant  doctrine 
of  the  early  Christians  was  first  corrupted,  as  he  supposes,  by  the  idle  subtleties  of 
sdioolmen,  who  were  led  by  a  blind  admiration  of  Aristotle  to  consider  the  angels  as 
perfectly  resembling  his  intelligences.  **  If  the  doctrine  of  the  fiithers,"  says  he,  sect. 
6.  p.  6.  **  bad  been  preserved,  angels  at  this  day  would  be  held  to  be  endowed  with 
bodies :  but  it  was  by  degrees  neglected  and  obscured :  there  followed  the  times  in 

which the  authority  of  Aristotle  began  to  prevail,  who  wits  received  as  an  authority 

into  the  church  itself  i  when  the  follies  and  subtleties  of  the  schoolmen  rose  to  the 

greatest  bei^t who  blinded  by  their  admiration  of  Aristotle  followed  him  as  their 

A>le  guide  and  leader :  and  as  he  had  pronounced  the  daifiovtc  to  be  simple  and 
abstract  intelligences,  they  were  obliged  in  accordance  with  him  to  assert  that  angels 
are  spirits  devoid  of  all  natural  body.**  We  have  already  seen  that  Dr.  Cud  worth 
agrees  with  Loersius :  and  there  are  not  a  fbw  others  by  whom  the  same  conjecture,  or, 
if  you  please,  opinion,  is  adopted. 

What  hiTadversary  advances  in  reply  to  all  this,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  easily 
conjectured.  1 .  He  denies  first  of  aU  that  the  authority  of  the  ancient  Jews  and 
Chnstian  Others  is  such  as  to  warrant  our  giving  credence  to  them  without  reason  and 
aignment :  seeing  that  these  men  were  credulous  and  unthinking  enough  to  adopt 
many  of  the  precepts  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans  and  Platonists  without  exercising  the 
slightest  judgment  of  their  own.  2.  A  considerable  number,  he  observes,  of  the  ancient 
Cithers,  who  are  cited  by  Loersius  as  ftivourable  to  himself,  held  angels  to  be  wholly 
corporeal  rather  than  compounded  of  body  and  soul,  and  therefbre  are  of  very  little 
weq^  towards  confirming  his  opinion,  sect.  11.  p.  442.  8k  He  contends  that  it  is 
•itogether  wrong  to  say  tlwt  the  opinion  of  those  who  divest  angels  of  all  corporeity 
was  derived  from  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle :  that  there  were  patrons  of  this  doctrine 
before  Aristotle^ft  discipline  was  received  among  Christians :  nay  that  there  were  men 
who  asserted  angels  to  be  incorporeal  before  Aristotle  exis^,  sect  1 2.  p.  44&.  in  short, 
that  Aristotle  himself  is  more  fhvourable  to  those  who  attribute  than  to  those  who  deny 
bodies  to  angels :  lor  his  intelligences  live  united  to  the  celestial  orbs,  as  to  their  proper 
bodies,  and  are  altogether  inseparable  from  them :  see  his  Metaphys.  lib.  5.  cap.  8.  lib. 
14.  cap.  8.  To  whom  may  be  added  PluUrch,  De  Pkdtis  Philos.  lib.  1.  cap.  7.  4. 
Lastly,  he  produces  a  long  array  of  those  of  the  ancient  fhthers,  who  supposed  angels 
to  be  simple  spirits  and  wholly  abstracted  from  all  body:  fbr  he  considers  this  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Hippolytus,  Gregorius  Thaumatuigus, 
Qregorius  Nasianxenus,  Methodius,  Eusebius,  Lactantius,  Theodoret,  and  many  others, 
whose  names  it  is  at  present  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  sect  9.  p.  487.  8cc. 

Most  part  of  this  I  approve  of,  as  well  and  truly  observed  ;  neither  do  I  altogether 
*  reject  what  he  says  respecUng  the  intelligfmoes  of  Aristotle,  fh>m  which  many  suppose 
the  schoolmen's  notion  of  angels  to  be  derived.  As  I  have  already  declared  befor^  I 
consider  the  precepts  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  to  have  aflbrdod  not  a  little  assist- 
tnce  to  those  who  wished  to  abrogate  the  ancient  doctrine  respecting  the  bodies  of 
angels :  but  still  there  is  a  great  diflerence  between  Aristotle'^  intelligences  and  angels 
as  they  are  represented  by  modem  theologians.  The  learned  writer's  assertion  how- 
ever, that  not  a  few  of  the  ancient  fathers  entirely  abstracted  ansels  from  all  body,  as 
we  do  at  the  present  day,  I  can  hardly  believe  to  be  true.  Befere  him  Gerh.  Jo. 
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porea,  "a  life  perfectly  incorporeal,''  in  the  forementioned 
Origenic  sense,  or  sine  corpore»  adjectionis  societate  vivere,  "  to 
live  altogether  without  the  society  of  any  corporeal  adjection," 

Vofldus,  De  Idololatria,  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  p.  17.  Geverfa.  Elmenhpratraa,  Note  ad  Geona- 
dum  Maasiliensem,  cap.  12.  p.  128.  and  especially  Dion.  Petaviat,  Dogmat.  Theoi 
tom.  3.  lib.  1 .  de  Angelis,  cap.  3.  p.  7.  have  already  named  many  fiuhen  who,  as  tbcj 
suppose,  held  angels  to  be  wholly  incorporeal.  But  on  attentively  examining  aU  theae 
passages,  I  do  not  find  one  so  certain  and  clear  as  to  put  it  beyond  oontrovenj  that  its 
author  entirely  deprived  them  of  all  body  :  wherefore  1  almost  come  to  the  conclaaan, 
that  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  there  was  hardly  one  who  did  so.  The  principal 
passages  usually  brought  forward  as  proofs  of  angels  being  regarded  as  mere  spirits  by 
some  of  the  ancient  &thers,  may  be  conveniently  distributed  into  three  classes.  Some 
said  that  angels  are  nothing  but  irvtvuara,  or  "  spirits,*^  and  that  wvtvfia  is  dvXoc  or 
destitute  of  matter :  others  called  them  dariifutroi  or  **  incorporeal :"  lastly,  others 
termed  them  v^cc*  that  is,  *'  minds,**  and  voriroi  and  vospol,  "  intelligible"  and  '*  in- 
telligent.** But  if  I  am  not  altogether  mistaken,  these  words  possess  much  less  weight 
than  learned  men  suppose,  towards  confirming  the  opinion  adopted  by  them. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  word  irvivfia  were  used  by  the  ancients  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  usually  understood  at  the  present  day,  the  question  would  be  completely 
settled,  and  those  who  called  the  angels  irvtitfiara  would  unquestionably  be  to  be 
regarded  as  having  divested  them  of  all  body.     But  I  have  already  more  than  once 
remarked,  that  this  word  in  ancient  authors  frequently  means  not  what  we  call  spirii^ 
but  a  thin,  subtle  nature  resembling  a  shadow  rather  than  body,.and  yet  consisting  of  a 
certain  matter.     [Ongen,  Utpi  &pxStv^  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  sect.  1.  p.  49.  tom.  1.  opp. 
expressly  declares  tptrit  to  be  body.  Add  sect.  2.  p.  50.]     Neither  b  it  of  any  moment 
in  this  question,  that  others  call  wvtvfia  or  **  spirit,"  &v\oc  or  "  devoid  of  matter.** 
For  by  the  irord  ^\fi  the  ancients  understand  the  grosser  matter  of  which  visible  bodies 
consist :  to  which  they  are  every  where  accustomed  to  oppose  another  of  a  nobler  and 
better  nature.    Wherefore  those  who  call  spirits  dvXoi  mean  merely  that  they  are  des- 
titute of  such  matter  as  the  bodies  of  ourselves  and  other  animals  are  composted  ct 
Besides,  if  it  were  certain  that  they  attached  the  same  ngnification  to  the  word  irytv/ia 
as  it  usually  bears  at  the  present-day,  it  still  would  remain  a  question,  whether  or  not 
those  who  call  angels  spirits  applied  this  name  to  them  in  reference  to  their  other  and 
more  excellent  part,  namely  the  souL    Men,  who  consist  of  two  natures,  body  and 
soul,  are  frequently  named  from  one  of  them,  either  4^vxai  or  irv/uira,  and  yet  no 
one  would  conclude  from  this,  that  they  are  either  mere  spirits  or  mere  bodies.    Nor 
are  those  of  the  ancients  who  suppose  the  angels  to  be  compounded  of  soul  and  body, 
accustomed  to  speak  differently  of  them,  as  might  easily  be  proved  even  from  various 
passages  of  St.  Augustine  alone.     For  although  he  for  the  most  part  inclines  to  the 
side  of  those  who  assign  a  twofold  nature  to  angels,  nevertheless  he  is  accustomed 
sometimes  to  call  them  simply  spirits,  and  sometimes  again  corporeal  from  their  other 
nature.     I  will  illustrate  what  1  say  by  the  example  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  is 
ranked  by  Vitus  and  others  in  the  number  of  those  who  divested  angels  of  all  cor- 
poreity.    [Compare  Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Manich.  Not.  p.  484.]     This  Clemens  in 
many  parts  of  his  works  called  angels  wvtitfiaTa  or  spirits,  nor  could  he  do  otherwise, 
as  th%y  are  styled  so  in  scripture :  but  the  way  in  which  he  defined  spirit  we  learn 
tmm  Jo.   Veccus,  in  his  book,  De  Processione  Spiritus  Sancti  in  Leon.  Allatios* 
Grscia  Orthodoxa  tom.  1.  p.  248.  who  gives  this  definition  of  spirit;  Uvtvua  fdv 
itrri  Xcwn)  leal  AvXoc  icai  d(rxilfidri<noc  iiciropivTunj  {;irap|ic,  **  Spirit  is  a  most 
subtle  substance  devoid  of  all  matter  and  ibrm.**    Who  that  reads  tikis  would  not  sap- 
pose  Clemens  to  be  altogether  averse  to  the  doctrine  of  those  who  invest  the  angds 
with  body  ?     And  yet  the  same  Clemens,  Psdagog.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  p.  122.  tells  us  that 
the  good  angels  feied  upon  a  certain  food,  namely  manna,  which  was  formerly  given 
from  heaven  to  the  Jews  in  the  desert,  and  in  another  passage,  Stromat.  lib.  3.  cap.  7. 
p.  538.  he  assigns  as  the  reason  of  the  wicked  angels  being  turned  out  of  heaven,  that 
they  had  given  themselves  up  to  lusts  and  had  consorted  with  women.    For  who  can 
either  eat  or  have  illicit  intercourse  with  women  without  possessing  body  ?    deneni 
therefbre  either  supposed  the  angels  to  be  wholly  corporeal,  although  he  had  no  doubt 
of  their  being  wvtifiara,  or  at  least  held  them  to  be  associated  wiUi  body.   Wherefore 
if  learned  men  will  take  my  advice  on  this  question,  they  will  cease  to  appeal  to  thots 
passages  in  which  angels  are  called  irvc^/iara  and  Xtwroi  and  diiXoi. 
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is  a  privilege  properiy  belonging  to  the  holy  Trinity  only ;  and 
consequently  therefore,  that  human  souls,  when  by  death  they 
are  divested  of  these  gross  earthly  bodies,  they  do  not  then  live 

II.  Again,  those  who  called  the  angels  **  incorporeal"  and  iffufnaroi,  can  with  still 
much  less  reason  be  said  to  ha? e  supposed  them  to  be  divested  of  all  body.  For 
as  I  have  already  shown  above,  it  is  manifest  from  innumerable  passages  of  the 
ancients,  that  thej  call  that  douuarov  and  "incorporeal,**  which.is  destitute  of 
Bolid  and  concrete  matter,  nor  are  tnese  names  employed  by  them  in  an  absolute  but 
only  in  a  comparative  sense,  unless  the  discourse  be  of  God.  [This  is  clearly  inculcated 
bj  Oiigen,  Pnef.  wipi  dpxHv,  sect.  8.  p.  49.  tom.  1.  opp.]  Which  I  shall  again 
exempllry  by  a  passage  bouring  upon  the  present  question.  Jo.  Oamasoenus,  the 
fiftther  of  the  Greek  schoolmen,  is  ranked  by  most  men  among  those  who  held  angels  to 
be  without  body.  They  are  led  to  do  so  by  the  following  passage,  occurring  in  his  De 
Orthodoxa  Fide,  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  p.  155.  &c.  tom.  1.  opp.  AyycXoc  roivw  Iffriy  oioia 

spocpd,  &ii  KiVfirhQ iffiHtfiaroc,  **  An  angel  is  an  intelligent  substance,  in  perpetual 

motion devoid  of  body."    The  erudite  Mich.  Lequienius,  who  has  published  an 

accurate  and  neat  edition  of  Damascenus,  in  a  note  subjoined  to  this  passage,  considers 
it  to  be  a  clear  evidence  that  the  author  entertained  more  correct  views  thui  those  who 
hold  angels  to  be  either  wholly  corporeal  or  united  to  bodies.  And  I  would  willingly 
concur  in  this  opinion  myself  if  Damascenus  bad  left  nothing  else  on  record  respecting 
the  nature  of  angels  besides  these  words.  But  I  am  restrained  by  what  follows  a  little 
after  :  'Avvfiarog  di  Xiytrm,  Kai  dvXoct  tffov  wap*  iua^,  Uav  ydp  <njyKpiv6fuyop 
wpdc  diby,  rbv  fiSvoy  dtrvyicpirov,  waxv  n  Kal  vXtibv  tvpiegtraij  lUwov  ydp 
6vrt*C  dvXov  t6  ^tiov  1<ttI  xal  dtriaftaTov,  **But  it  is  called  incorporeal  and  imma- 
terial, in  reference  to  ourselves.  For  in  comparison  with  God,  who  alone  is  uncom- 
pounded,  every  thing  is  found  to  be  compound,  and  gross,  and  material;  the  divine 
nature  alone  being  immaterial  and  incorporeal/*  Who  does  not  perceive  from  this 
that  Damascenus  bv  no  means  supposed  the  angels  to  be  perfectly  simple  and  divested 
of  all  body,  but  called  them  incorporeal  comparatively  only  and  in  respect  to  mankind? 
But  he  declares  his  opinion  more  explicitly  even  below,  cap.  12.  p.  179.  which  passage 
of  his  I  shall  not  scruple  to  transcribe,  the  more  clearly  to  show  that  the  words  and 
phrases  of  ancient  writers  are  not  to  be  estimated  according  to  our  own  notions,  and 
that  those  who  think  proper  to  avail  themselves  of  the  authority  of  the  fiithers,  ought 
first  of  all  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  their  phraseology.  Damascenus  disSn- 
guishes  damiiara,  dSpara,  and  ddxiIAi^irurra,  **  incorporeal,  invisible,  and  formless 
things,"  into  those  which  are  such  kot  oiKriav,  **  by  their  own  essence/'  and  those 
Kari  x&piv,  **  according  to  grace;"  as  also  into  those  which  are  so  called  ^iou,  **  by 
their  own  nature,"  and  those  irpbQ  n)v  r^c  ^X^q  vax(>T>ira,  •*  compared  with  the 
crassitude  of  matter."  He  then  goes  on  as  follows  ;  *Efrl  dtov  fikv  oiv  ^ifoiv  lirl  ik 
dyyIXwv  Kal  iaifUviav  Kai  ^/vxwv  x4p«^«»  ««i  *0^  IIPOS  TH*N  TH*S  'YAH2 
IIAXY'THTAf  Xiytrai  SurvfiaTov,  "To  be  incorporeal  therefore  belongs  to  Grod  by 
nature;  but  to  angels  and  demons  and  souls  according  to  grace,  and  in  respect  to  the 
crassitude  €if  matter"  Consequently,  according  to  Damascenus*  doctrine,  the  angels 
consist  of  matter,  but  of  such  as  is  &r  more  subtle  than  this  gross  and  palpable  matter 
of  ours. 

111.  Those  ancient  &thers  seem  to  come  nearest  to  the  doctrine  of  angels  being 
entirely  without  bodies,  who  term  the  angels  v6ic,  **  minds,"  and  yo€pQl  and  votirol : 
as  is  done  by  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  and  many  others  whose  sayings  are  collected 
by  Petavius.  For  my  own  part,  however,  I  would  not  place  much  confidence  even  in 
these  passages.  Not  to  speak  of  other  things,  it  ought  to  be  seen  first  of  all  whether  in 
calling  the  angels  v6tc  they  meant  to  express  the  whole  of  their  nature  or  borrowed 
this  word  only  from  Iheir  better  and  more  excellent  part.  For  we  can  also  call  a  man 
vovc  or  min<j,  from  mind  or  reason  bmg  his  nobler  part,  although  nobody  doubts  that 
be  is  at  the  same  time  endowed  with  body.  Gregorius  Nasiansenus  is  among  those 
who  style  the  angels  v6tg.  See  Orat  35.  p.  560.  and  Caim.  de  Yiiginit.  p.  43.  torn. 
1.  opp.  But  in  the  former  of  the  passages  here  alluded  to  he  himself  shows  that  he 
does  not  mean  this  word  to  be  taken  in  a  sense  to  signify  a  nature  altogether  devoid  of 
body.  For  be  openly  acknowledges  his  ignorance,  whether  angels  are  incorporeal  or 
not,  althou^  in  a  certain  sense  they  may  be  called  yoipal  dvyd/ute,  and  v6tQ :  wXi)v 
i^/^v  yf  daiiffiaroc  idru,  ^  5ri  iyyvrara,  ''but  to  utat  least  let  them  be  incorporeal, 
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and  act  completely,  without  the  conjunction  of  any  body,  and  so 
continue  till  the  resurrection  or  day  of  judgment ;  this  being  a 
privilege,  which   not  so   much  as  the  angels  themselves,  and 

or  as  nearly  so  as  possible.^  He  repeats  the  same  doctrine  more  clearly,  Oral.  38.  p. 
617.  Nay  in  another  passage  he  very  frankly  declares  it  to  be  more  probable  in  his 
opinion  that  nothing  is  simple  and  devoid  of  all  body  except  God.  Thus  having  said 
that  men  are  compounded,  Orat.  37.  p.  601.  he  subjoins  as  follows:  Ovc  oUa  Bk,  c£ 
fii)  cat  dyyiXoi  Kai  iraaa  ^{ktiq  ^  avot  koI  /AtrA  rt^v  rpidda'  Kqv  airXol  rivcc  ^9t 
Kal  npbs  t6  KoXbv  iraytiurcpoi,  "  But  I  do  not  know  whether  the  same  may  not  be 
said  of  the  angels  and  every  celestial  nature  except  the  Trinity :  although  in  other 
respects  they  are  endowed  with  a  certain  simple  nature,  and  are  more  firmly  constituted 
for  good.''  In  these  words  we  may  perceive  Nazianzenus  is  disposed  to  concur  with 
those  who  hold  nothing  to  be  simple  and  open  but  God,  and  nevertheless  asserts  the 
angels  to  be  in  a  certain  respect  simple :  which  evidently  shows,  how  very  uncertain 
those  ancient  fathers  who  reckon  simplicity  among  the  properties  of  angels,  are  as 
evidences  in  this  question.  I  come  now  to  the  words  vocpdc  and  vorjTbc*  made  use  of 
by  many  of  the  ancients  in  describing  the  nature  of  angels,  which  they  frequently  term 
^vtrnQ  or  SvvdfiUQ  votpai  and  vorirai.  The  meanings  of  these  words  in  the  Platonists 
are  various  and  uncertain  :  but  the  most  common  is  that  which  li/^aximus  in  his  Scholia 
ad  cap.  9.  Dionysii  Areopagit«e  De  Divinis  Nominibus,  p.  818.  torn.  1.  opp.  Dionysii, 
has  expressed  in  these  woids :  'lo-rcov,  Srt  vofjrbv  /ikv  ktrri  rb  ry  aiir^Qcrci  oifx 

wwoTriirrov,  ovrt  rb  voipbv  ix^v  ^v  iavrtf votpbv  Sk  rb  airXd^  jcac  diroXvrovc 

lx«v  rdc  vo^fffic,  wc  dyyiXoi,  "  Be  it  known,  Ihat  the  intelligible  is  that  which  does 

not  fall  under  the  senses,  nor  has  intelligence  in  itself but  the  intelligent,  that 

which  has  simple  and  free  intellections  in  itself,  as  the  angels."  Therefore  when  the 
angels  are  galled  voijroi,  it  means  that  they  are  natures  not  &lling  under  the  senses, 
and  perceptible  to  the  mind  alone ;  and  when  they  are  termed  votpoi,  that  they  do 
not  understand  and  know  like  ourselves,  who  perceive  and  comprehend  objects  by  the 
help  of  the  senses,  but  in  a  different  manner,  simply,  freely,  and  without  matter.  Bat 
neither  of  these  names  seems  to  me  to  be  such  that  he  who  calls  angels  either  by  one 
or  the  other  of  them  is  to  be  considered  as  having  divested  them  of  all  body.  That 
which  does  not  &11  under  the  senses  and  is  cognizable  only  to  the  mind  and  thought 
is  not  necessarily  on  that  account  to  be  considerecl  as  devoid  of  body.  And  most  of 
those  who  hold  the  angels  to  be  either  wholly  corporeal  or  at  least  invested  with  body, 
at  the  same  time  suppose  their  bodies  to  be  of  such  tenuity  that  they  escape  our  senses 
by  their  very  nature.  I  will  admit  it  to  follow  from  the  other  name,  that  those  who 
applied  it  to  angels,  denied  to  them  the  possession  of  senses  and  members  like  our  own  : 
but  I  deny  that  it  proves  them  to  have  deprived  these  celestial  beings  of  all  body  also. 
For  it  is  possible  for  that  which  is  without  the  senses  and  members  of  grosser  matter 
to  be,  as  Cicero  says,  De  Finib.  Bonor.  et  Malor.  lib.  4.  cap.  14.  p.  2483.  torn.  8.  opp. 
in  aliquo  tamen  genere  corporis,  "  in  some  kind  of  body  nevertheless,''  and  to  consist  of 
a  certain  sort  of  matter  far  different  from  that  which  we  know.  What  man  conversant 
with  the  things  and  opinions  of  antiquity  is  not  aware  that  some  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  although  they  discard  from  the  soul  the  faculty  of  sensa- 
tion and  deny  that  it  possesses  any  thing  in  common  with  our  body,  suppose  it  never- 
theless to  bQ  compounded  of  a  certain  matter  ?  These  maintain  that  the  soul  when 
separated  from  the  body  is  vo(pbc<,  that  is,  perceives  and  knows  without  the  aid  of  the 
senses,  and  yet  is  in  a  certain  measure  corporeal.  Besides  the  ancients  themsehes 
who  call  angels  dwdfiHs  votpai  and  vofiTol^  speak  of  them  in  such  terms  as  must 
convince  every  intelligent  person  that  they  did  not  regard  them  as  perfectly  simple 
natures.  Damascenus,  as  we  have  already  shown,  declares  the  angel  to  be  an  ohvia 
votpd,  and  yet  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  it  is  exempt  from  body,  not  in  itself  bat 
in  reference  to  men  only.  To  him  add  Joannes  Thessalouicensis,  whose  words  sre 
particularly  explicit,  Acta  Concilii  Nicsni,  2.  tom.  4.  Condlior.  p.  293.  294.  NOE- 
POY*S  fiiv  aifToiiQ  4  ««^oXufj)  iKKXtfola  yiviatrKtif  oi  fikv  dtnaudrovc  navrti  mi 
dopdrovQf  **  The  catholic  church  acknowledges  them  to  be  intelligible,  but  yet  not 
wholly  incorporeal  and  invisible."  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  more  auUiors.  Whei>efoie 
without  wishing  to  detract  fh)m  the  learning  and  erudition  of  those  great  and  eminent 
men  who  suppose  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  earliest  Christian  fathers  bdd 
angels  to  be  mere  spirits,  I  cannot  but  frankly  confess  my  conviction,  that  it  is  impos- 
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therefore  no  created  finite  beings  is  capable  of;  the  imperfection 
of  whose  nature  necessarily  requires  the  conjunction  of  some 
body  with  them,  to  make  them  up  complete :  without  which,  it 

sible  to  produce  a  single  one  during  the  first  four  centuries,  who  openly  professed  this 
doctrine, 

',  I  come  now  to  the  second  class  of  arguments,  by  which  the  erudite  Loeraius  fknded 
he  would  be  able  to  prove  to  the  satiafection  of  every  one,  that  angels  are  invested 
with  body  :  this  is  the  philosophic.  As  one  of  the  principles  of  the  entire  demonstra- 
tion he  lays  it  down,  sect.  7.  p.  7.  that  soul  and  body  are  two  things,  totally  distinct 
firom  and  opposed  to  each  other  ;  that  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  perfected  by  cogitation 
alone,  but  that  of  the  body  by  extension  ;  from  which  he  afterwards  concludes,  **  that 
there  can  be  no  communication  between  body  and  mind  in  themselves;  that  no  body  can 
be  moved  by  finite  mind  through  any  power  of  its  own ;  and  that  no  mind,  inasmuch  as  it 
bas  no  sur&ce,  can  be  tifiected  by  body.*^  This  being  established  he  proceeds,  sect.  8. 
p.  9.  to  the  end  the  Deity  may  have  had  in  view  in  creating  his  works,  which  he  sup- 
poses to  have  been  simply  **  that  he  might  manifest  himself  and  all  his  perfections  and 
glory  in  the  most  illustrious  manner,  that  is,  might  show  himself  to  be  glorious  and 
wonderful.**  Upon  this  end  he  discourses  at  much  length  and  with  great  elegance  and 
ingenuity »  principally  for  the  purpose  of  proring  that  such  a  motive,  so  fax  firom  being 
repugnant  to  the  divine  nature,  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  it ;  he  next  insists  upon 
its  being  evident  f^om  this  end,  **  that  it  behoved  God  to  create  not  minds  alone,  but 
mind^  united  to  body :"  which  he  undertakes  to  prove  more  clearly  in  the  sequel. 
God,  says  the  learned  writer,  is  of  such  infinite  power,  that  he  could  have  displayed 
and  made  known  his  glory  in  minds  alone,  without  all  corporeal  things.  But  this  he 
was  unwilling  to  do,  as  the  thing  itself  declares.  For  he  created  this  corporeal  universe, 
and  revealed  his  majesty  and  glory  in  it  in  the  most  wonderful  manner.  Therefore  he 
wishes  to  be  known  from  and  praised  for  his  works,  sect.  9.  p.  II — 13.  Hence  to 
obtain  thb  end  it  was  necessary  to  create  minds,  "  because  bodies  alone  neither  know 
nor  comprehend  what  Grod  wishes  to  be  known  ;  which  minds  should  he  adapted  both 
by  their  own  nature  and  by  all  the  faculties  they  are  endowed  with  for  the  con- 
templation and  celebration  of  the  glory  of  God,**  sect.  10.  p.  13.  But  fbr  the  same 
reason  those  minds  were  necessarily  to  be  united  with  body.  For  if  they  had  existed 
alone  without  body,  the  whole  theatre  of  divine  glory  which  we  behold  would  have 
been  useless  ;  since  minds,  alone  and  ununited  to  body,  can  neither  see,  nor  feel,  nor 
move  things  consisting  of  matter,  nor  be  affected  by  them  ;  also  without  body  tbe^  are 
unable  t5  enjoy  the  society  and  friendship  of  other  minds.  But  who  will  deny  it  to 
be  within  the  province  of  angels  to  know,  celebrate,  and  proclaim  the  majesty  of 
God  ?  Whereas,  if  they  had  been  destitute  of  body,  •*  this  vast  and  magnificent 
theatre  of  the  divine  glory  would  have  been  built  in  vain  as  regards  the  angels,  who 
would  have  had  no  share  in  it,  as  they  neither  could  have  sustained  the  part  of  actors 
nor  spectators,**  sect.  11.  p.  15 — 17.  lliis  constitutes  the  first  argument,  as  it  were, 
of  the  learned  writer ;  which,  although  stated  somewhat  difierently  and  circuitously  by 
himself,  and  adorned  with  much  elegant  colouring,  may  nevertheless  be  comprehended 
in  a  few  words.  The  substance  of  the  whole  demonstration  is  as  follows :  Whatever 
natures  were  created  to  know  and  understand  the  glory  and  majesty  of  the  supreme 
Being  from  his  works,  must  necessarily  be  endowed  with  body  ;  fbr  mind  alone  neither 
feels,  nor  sees,  nor  knows  any  thing  corporeal ;  but  angels  were  created  by  Qod  for  the 
purpose  of  being  witnesses  and  spectators  of  all  his  glory;  therefore  we  are  to  suppose 
that  angels  partake  of  body. 

It  is  evident  from  this  argument,  that  the  whole  disputation  is  reduced  to  this  one 
quesrion :  whether  mind,  alone  and  having  no  body  associated  with  it,  can  neither 
perceive,  nor  feel,  nor  affect  corporeal  things.  The  learned  writer  who  contends 
that  angels  are  united  with  bodies,  takes  this  for  granted  ;  and  in  doing  so  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  he  assumes  more  than  he  has  a  right  to  do.  [The  same  was  assumed 
by  the  Epicureans,  according  to  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deor.  lib.  1.  cap.  12.  p.  2897.  &c. 
and  cap.  13.  2899.]  He  who  maintains  that  minds  alone  are  inciapable  of  seeing,  feeling, 
or  affecting  material  things,  ought  to  possess  an  accurate  knowledge  of  minds,  and  to 
be  thorou^ly  acquainted  with  their  entire  nature.  For  how  will  it  be  possible  for  us 
to  determine  what  any  thing  can  or  cannot  do,  unless  we  perfectly  comprehend  its 
entire  nature  and  character  ?    But  for  my  part  I  very  much  doubt  whether  any  mortal 
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is  inconceivable^  how  they  should  either  have  sense  or  imagi- 
nation. And  thus  doth  Origen,  consentaneously  to  his  own 
principles,  conclude  i'^  *ii  rg  iavrfj^  ^(firu  aawfiaroc  Koi  a6paTog 

can  with  justice  arrogate  to  himself  any  sudi  knowledge.  We  know  certain  propertiea 
and  affections  of  our  own  minds,  but  their  interior  nature  has  not  been  disclosed  to 
us  either  bjr  reason  or  divine  revelation ;  which  clearly  shows  us  in  what  estimation  we 
ought  to  hold  this  argument,  so  greatly  relied  upon  by  the  learned  writer.  But  con- 
ceding it  to  be  the  case,  as  he  supposes,  that  mere  spirit  is  altogether  incapable  of  p^- 
ceiving  and  knowing  any  thing  corporeal,  even  then  he  will  not  be  able  to  cany  hia 
point.  He  doubtless  will  admit  that  the  glory  and  majesty  of  the  Creator  may  be 
understood  from  the  dear  and  perspicuous  notions  and  forms  of  created  things,  as  weU 
as  from  the  contemplation  of  the  same  by  the  eyes  and  senses.  A  man  bom  blind  ia 
enabled,  by  the  instruction  of  others  in  possession  of  their  eyesight,  to  form  in  hia 
mind  clear  and  evident  conceptions  and  images  of  this  universe  of  things,  and  to  draw 
from  them  matter  of  praise  to  God  as  solid  as  that  which  others  derive  from  the  cod- 
temptation  of  the  objects  themselves.  Why  therefore  may  we  not  say  that  (xod  im- 
printed clear  and  distinct  forms  and  images  of  his  works  upon  the  minds  of  his  angels, 
so  that  although  unable  to  see  the  world  with  eyes,  they  nevertheless  have  it  ever 
present  to  their  mind  and  thoughts  ?  In  that  case  will  they  be  disqualified  by  their 
vrant  of  body  for  the  comprehension  of  the  majesty  of  their  supreme  Creator  and 
Parent,  and  the  contemplation  of  bis  perfection  ?  No  one,  I  imagine,  will  assert  as 
much.  But  ceasing  all  disputation,  let  us  come  rather  to  what  de  illustrious  Vitua 
brmgs  forward  in  refutation  of  this  argument.  The  purpose  of  this  note  does  not 
require  us  to  reoeat  all  that  he  has  said  upon  the  point.  I  shall  therefore  omit  his 
remarks  upon  the  difierenoe  between  mind  tmd  body,  upon  the  end  which  the  Deity 
proposed  to  himself  in  creating  this  world,  and  upon  other  matters  connected  there- 
with, as  not  altogether  relevant  to  the  present  question  ;  and  diall  confine  myself  to 
that  portion  more  immediately  bearing  upon  the  argument  it8el£  The  whole  con- 
troversy, says  he,  turns  upon  this,  '*  Whether  bodies  can  become  known  to  angels, 
although  they  are  themselves  destitute  of  body."  But  my  opponent  founds  the  whole 
of  his  aigumentation  upon  this  principle :  That  owing  to  the  great  difference  between 
mind  and  body,  there  can  be  no  communication  between  them,  and  body  cannot  be 
moved  by  a  nnite  mind  by  virtue  of  its  own  proper  power  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
mind  cannot  be  affected  by  body.  This  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  demolish  the  whole  of 
his  demonstration.  For  it  follows  thence,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  either  for  mind  to 
act  upon  body  or  body  upon  mind  ;  and  if  this  be  true,  it  is  also  unquestionable,  that 
minds  cannot  derive  from  body  any  knowledge  of  other  bodies  or  any  notions  and 
images  of  things,  and  that  all  our  knowledge  of  bodies  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  God 
himself.  The  question  therefore  is.  How  does  God  impart  a  knowledge  of  bodies  to 
souls  and  angels?  sect.  14.  p.  455 — 457.  Four  or  five  modes  suggest  themselves, 
which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I  now  pass  over.  But  my  opponent  denies  this  to  be 
possible  without  the  intervention  of  a  body  of  their  own.  For  my  part,  I  consider 
this  to  be  both  absurd  in  itself  and  repugnant  to  bis  own  principles.  He  himself  per- 
ceives that  bodies  and  minds  are  of  such  an  opposite  nature  as  to  admit  of  no  commu- 
nication between  them.  Therefore  all  communication  of  the  kind,  according  to  his 
opinion,  ought  to  be  referred  solely  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  divine  will,  and  body 
of  itself  therefore  contributes  nothing  towards  our  knowledge.  But  to  the  infinite 
power  it  will  be  as  easy  a  task  to  produce  in  us  the  notions  of  bodies  by  some  other 
means  as  by  a  certain  proper  body.  Indeed  I  should  prefer  as  more  worthy  of  God, 
who  always  follows  the  most  simple  course,  the  doctrine  of  those  who  explain  the 
communication  between  body  and  mind  from  the  laws  of  a  preordained  harmony^  and 
afiUrm  that  they  are  so  linked  together  by  the  divine  power,  that  on  the  body  being 
moved  or  affected  in  a  certain  way  certeiu  corresponding  notions  arise  also  in  the 
mind.  But  if  such  be  the  case,  this  conjunction  of  our  mind  with  body  se^ms  to 
conduce  to  the  variety  and  adornment  of  the  world  rather  than  to  the  knowledge  of 
external  bodies.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  consider  it  to  be  highly  reprehensible  in  my 
.adversary  to  suppose  that  God  is  unable  to  produce  impressions  on  angels  in  any  other 
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^vxi^>  iv  wavTt  fTtofiartKtf  T6ir(^  Tvyxavov<ra,  Shrai  awfuaroc 
ocKe/ov  rg  (^(xru  rov  rSwov  iKilvoV  &wsp  &wov  fulv  tpopu,  aweic 
Svaafjiivii   irpSrspov    avayKoiov    fxlv/  wipKTfroy    Si    ic    ir(idc  ri, 

yKTtkj  than  that  in  which  they  are  produced  in  ounelves.  It  it  alto  derogatory  to  the 
I>eit  J  to  aaeeit  that  the  notions  of  our  minds  cannot  be  commnnicated  to  other  minds, 
except  through  the  medium  of  body.  **  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  same  as  supposing 
that  bodies  cannot  move  other  bodies  except  by  the  intervention  of  certain  finite 
minds.  Bodies  by  their  own  nature  are  as  incapable  of  moving  other  bodies,  as  pure 
minds  are  of  acting  upon  other  minds.  By  the  same  rule,  therefore,  that  God  has  laid 
down  laws  by  which  one  body  can  move  another,  so  was  he  able  to  preecnbe  other 
laws  by  whidi  piire  minds  can  communicate  their  own  ideas,  and  the  determinations  of 
the  will  to  one  another."  This  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  somewhat  copious  argu- 
mentation of  Vitus,  sect  16.  17.  p.  455 — 464.  I  have  omitted  nothing  that  is  at  all 
illnatrative  of  the  question  at  issue.     Return  we  now  to  Loersius. 

He  pursues  his  argument  thus,  sect.  12.  p.  17.  Angels  are  principal  actors  in  this 
theatre  of  God  which  we  call  Uie  world.  They  are  his  perpetual  ambassadors,  and 
execute  all  his  behests,  now  scattering  and  discomfiting  his  enemies,  now  aflbrding 
support  and  assistance  to  the  good.  And  how  can  they  perform  all  this  if  they  be  mere 
spirits  entirely  destitute  of  body,  and  unable  to  do  any  thing  but  think  ?  The  force  of 
the  argument  is  self-evident :  Those  who  perform  things  that  cannot  be  done  without 
the  intervention  of  body,  must  necessarily  be  partakers  of  body :  the  angels  are  often 
commissioned  to  perform  and  do  perform  such  things  :  therefore.  Sec,  To  this  argu- 
ment Vitus  replies,  sect.  18.  p.  464  :  **  that  it  is  possible  for  a  certain  connexion  to  have 
been  established  by  God  between  angels  and  external  bodies,  er  mtoh  a  preortlainsd 
harmony  at  ejpistg  between  soul  and  body,  that  both  angels  can  act  upon  bodies,  and 
bodies  upon  angels.*'  And  such  a  connexion  being  admitted,  the  angels  will  not  only 
be  able  to  think,  but  to  act  and  move  also,  and  may  as  justly  be  said  to  be  the  causes  of 
all  the  motions  they  seem  to  produce,  as  our  minds  are  of  those  which  they  excite  in 
cor  bodies.  I  am  afraid  this  answer  will  appear  to  many  to  be  somewhat  too  obscure ;  I 
shall  therefore  add  a  few  words  to  it  in  explanation.  The  whole  gist  of  the  argument 
he  is  opposing,  lies  in  this  precept :  That  which  is  pure  spirit  and  destitute  of  body, 
cannot  excite,  destroy,  or  in  any  other  way  afiect  other  bodies.  I  should  ask  first  of 
all  how  learned  men  ascertained  the  truth  of  this  precept.  If  I  am  not  altogether 
mistaken,  before  we  can  determine  that  spirit '  is  incapable  of  exciting  and  affecting 
other  bodies  except  through  the  medium  of  body,  we  ought  to  be  thoroughly  ao- 
quAintcd  with  tlie  nature  of  spirit  JPor  my  part,  I  am  by  no  means  the  man  to 
suppose  that  I  possess  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  spirits  ;  let  others  see  whether  they 
can  say  more  of  themselves.  But  I  dismiss  all  this,  and  freely  assert  that  pure 
spirit  is  capable  of  exciting  other  bodies  even  without  the  intervention  of  body,  and 
that  this  is  eridenced  both  in  the  case  of  God  and  of  our  own  souls.  No  wise  man  will 
deny  the  Deity  to  be  most  simple  minded,  and  yet  it  is  beyond  all  controversy  that  all 
motion  of  bodies  proceeds  f^om  him.  But  some  will  tell  us,  perhaps,  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  God  and  an  angel,  and  that  what  is  applicable  to  the  former, 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  ascribed  to  the  latter.  Certainly,  the  difference  between  Grod 
and  the  angels  is  as  great  as  that  between  finite  and  infinite  ;  but  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  present  question.  The  point  at  issue  is  simply  whether  or  not  simple  spirit 
can  excite  body.  And  how  great  soever  mny  be  the  disparity  between  God  and  the 
angels,  which  I  acknowledge  to  be  infinite,  still,  it  is  always  manifest  from  the  example 
of  the  supreme  Being,  that  this  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  things  which  are  incom- 
patible, and  impossible.  For  if  the  proposition,  *'  spirit  moves  body,"  were  so  self- 
repugnant  that  one  notion  did  away  with  the  other,  not  even  the  Deity  himrelf  would 
be  able  to  move  bodies,  as  almost  all  philosophers  deny  that  he  can  perform  what  are 
termed  conlradictorieg.  But  if  it  be  possible  for  naked  spirit  to  move  bodies,  who  is 
to  decide  positively  that  angels  are  unable  to  do  the  ssme  ?  Perhaps  some  one  not 
contented  with  this,  will  again  appeal  to  the  infinity  of  God  and  the  finitude  of  angels  ; 
but  I  ask  of  him  accurately  to  define  to  me  the  limits  where  the  power  of  a  finite 
spirit  begins,  and  where  it  ends :  what  comes  within  the  compass  of  its  capabilities,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  what  surpasses  them  :  and  if  he  is  unable  to  do  this,  he  will  putlon 
me  if  I  consider  all  that  he  says  to  have  little  bearing  upon  the  matter.  The  example 
borrowed  from  the  human  soul  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  determine  this  question,    1  am 
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Si{n'ipa'  6irov  Si  iTnvSwafiivii  ij  irpinpov  elxa,  Sco/ilvco  icpe/rrovoc 
It/Sufiaroc  cic  rovg  Ka^apiMrripovg  Koi  al^eplov^  ical  oifpaviovc 
rrfTTouc,  "  Our  soul,  whico  iif  its  own  nature  is  incorporeal  and 

aware  that  philoeophen  are  much  divided  io  opinion  when  they  come  to  discoas  the 
connexion  of  body  and  loul,  and  attempt  to  explain  how  it  happens  that  certain 
motions  of  the  body  are  immediately  consequent  upon  certain  thoughts  and  motions  of 
the  soul.  But  as  iar  as  regards  our  present  subject,  1  hold  it  not  to  be  of  the 
slightest  'moment  which  of  these  opinions  is  prefeired  to  the  othera.  For  whatever 
may  be  the  way  in  which  body  is  caused  to  mofe  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  soul, 
this  one  thing  is  at  least  clear  from  thence,  that  it  is  possible  for  bodies  to  be  moved 
and  turned  at  the  impulse  of  incorporeal  spirit.  Should  any  one  attempt  to  elude  this 
argument  by  adopting  the  doctrine  of  the  Platonists,  who  assert  that  souU  are  clothed  in 
certain  subtle  vehicles  or  bodies,  and  are  enabled  by  the  intervention  of  these  vehicles, 
to  act  upon  the  solid  and  concrete  body  we  are  invested  with,  he  still  will  not  get  lid  of 
the  difficulty.  For  we  shall  merely  ascend  a  little  higher  and  again  ask  him,  by  what 
means  a  soul  which  is  destitute  of  body  can  incite  and  move  this  vehicle  as  they  call  it. 
Whatever  reply  he  may  return  to  this  question,  it  will  admit  of  being  made  use  of  for 
the  refutation  of  those  who  maintain  that  simple  spirit  is  utterly 'incapable  of  afllecting 
body.  1  might,  if  so  disposed,  go  a  little  &rther  even,  and  concede  what  learned  men 
assume,  that  no  body  can  be  affected  except  by  body.  For  granting  this,  it  still  roi^t 
become  a  matter  of  question  whether  it  is  altogether  absurd  to  suppose  that  an  angel,  on 
being  commissioned  to  perform  certain  actions  which  require  a  body,  either  assumes  a 
certain  body  to  himself,  or  receives  one  from  God.  But  I  think  sufficient  hss  been 
said  to  shake  the  con6dence  of  those  who  accuse  others  of  gross  and  childish  error  for 
holding  angels  to  be  devoid  of  bodies. 

I  now  produce  the  third  argument  of  Loersius.  If  angels  were  minds  destitute  of  all 
Dody,  they  would  not  be  completely  happy  and  perfect.  For  they  would  be  deaf, 
blind,  and  dumb,  and  wholly  incapable  of  being  afiected  by  other  things:  since 
without  body,  no  one  sees,  hears,  speaks,  or  feels.  This  he  illustrates  by  the  'example 
of  happy  souls  living  in  heaven,  which,  while  they  are  without  body,  are  supposed  to  be 
very  fiir  from  perfection  and  folidty,  sect.  13.  p.  15—28.  His  opponent  retuma 
a  twofold  answer,  sect.  19.  p.  566.  First:  Those  only  are  called  blind,  dumb,  or 
deaf,  to  whom  it  is  natural  to  see,  speak,  and  hear  ;  but  this  is  not  natural  to  angels ; 
therefore  they  cannot  properly  be  called  blind,  dumb,  or  deal  Secondly  :  The  less  the 
angels  require  the  aid  of  the  senses,  the  more  nearly  they  approach  the  perfection  of 
divine  knowledge  :  it  is  not  a  proof  of  infirmity  but  of  supreme  power  in  God,  that  they 
neither  hear,  nor  see,  nor  speak.  To  this  I  shall  add  nothing,  as  I  have  not  only 
touched  upon  the  subject  above,  but  also  have  treated  of  this  question  :  whether  souls 
divested  of  body  are  less  happy.  That  the  supreme  Being,  who  is  certainly  devoid  of 
all  body,  nevertheless  perceives,  hears,  and  sees,  is  a  proof  of  its  being  possible  for 
simple  spirit  to  see,  hear,  and  perceive  without  body.  And  this  is  sufficient  for  the  ova- 
throw  of  this  argument. 

After  putting  forth  these  arguments,  the  learned  writer,  sect.  14.  p.  23.  begins  a  long 
disputation  against  those  who  assert  a  certain  bond  of  connexion  between  the  "mind  of 
angels  and  external  things,  by  virtue  of  which  all  those  things  are  performed  which 
cannot  otherwise  take  place  without  body.  He  himself  is  satiiriBed  that  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  any  connexion  of  the  kind,  either  universal  or  particular,  without  at  the 
same  time  being  involved  in  the  most  foolish  and  absurd  opinions.  But  all  this, 
iogenious  though  it  be,  and  advanced  with  no  little  confidence,  falls  to  the  ground  of 
itself,  when  the  reasoning  and  arguments  upon  which  his  opinion  rests  are  overthrown, 
and  may  also  be  easily  confuted  from  what  has  already  b^  brought  forward  on  tlie 
subject.  Wherefore,  that  I  may  not  spin  out  this  note  to  too  great  a  length,  I  iecom> 
mend  the  curious  about  these  matters  to  consult  the  learned  author  himself,  and  to 
compare  his  remarks  with  th^  replies  of  Vitus,  sect.  20.  21.  p.  469—477. 

HI.  There  now  remain  the  passages  of  sacred  writ,  which  the  erudite  Loersius 
considers  to  be  in  support  and  confirmation  of  his  opinion.  First  of  all  he  cites  thoie 
passages.  Psalm  ciii.  20.  2  Thess.  i  7.  wherein  either  the  angels  are  described  as 
poweriful  and  mighty  heroes,  or  their  great  adiievements  recorded,  sect.  16.  p.  33.  'He 
then  appeals  to  the  celebrated  saying  of  our  Saviour,  in  which  he  declares  that  those 
who  rise  again  shall  be  like  the  angels,  Luke  xx.  34.  &c.     Compare  Matt  xxii.  24. 
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invisible^  in  whatsoever  corporeal  place  it  existeth,  doth  always 
stand  in  need  of  a  body,  suitable  to  the  nature  of  that  place 
respectively :  which  body  it  sometimes  beareth,  having  put  off 
that,  which  before  was  necessary,  but  is  now  superfluous  for  the 
following  state ;  and  sometimes  again  putting  on  something  to 
what  betore  it  bad,  now  standing  in  need  of  some  better  clothipg, 
to  fit  it  for  those  more  pure,  ethereal,  and  heavenly  places."  But, 
in  what  there  follows,  we  conceive  that  Origen's  sense  having  not 
been  rightly  understood,  hb  words  have  been  altered  and  peiv 
Terted ;  and  that  the  whole  place  ought  to  be  read  thus :  Kal 
iveBvtrttTO  fjiv  Iwi  n^v  tvSb  yivimv  ipxofiivfi  rh  ypriaifiov  irpic  ttiv 
iv  ry  virripq,  rrig  fctiovaifc,  iwg  iiv  iv  airy'  iveSiiraTO  Si  vir* 
hcHvOf  8  ^y  avayicaTov  rc^  itri  y^c  fiiXkovri   SiaJ^yv*   elra  iraXtv 

Mark  xil  24.  He  next  quotes  the  words  of  Christ,  Luke  xxi? .  39.  in  which  he  denies 
that  angels  have  flesh  and  bones.  He  also  has  recourse  to  St.  Paul  as  fiivourable  to  bis 
aigament,  who  1  Cor.  ziii.  1.  attributes  a  tongue  to  angels.  Lastly,  nothing  he  considers 
is  more  strongly  corroborative  of  bis  opinion  than  the  fact,  that  whenever  the  angels 
have  exhibited  themselves  to  the  sight  of  mortals,  they  have  always  appeared  endowed 
with  bodies. 

The  last  of  these  arguments  is  left  altogether  untouched  by  his  opponent.  Of  the 
rest  he  gives  a  brief  refutation.  For  my  own  part,  1  have  already  said  in  reference  to 
these  passages,  Luke  xx.  34.  and  xxiv.  39.  what  will  be  sufficient  as  an  answer  to  those 
who  consider  them  to  prove  that  angels  have  their  own  bodies.  The  remaining  three 
arguments,  which  I  have  not  yet  touched  upon,  may  in  very  few  words  be  stripped  of 
all  the  weight  they  are  supposed  to  possess.  1.  Angels  are  called  mighty  and  powerful 
in  Scripture,  and  are  said  to  have  achieved  great  things.  Can  no  one  then  be  called 
strong  and  mighty,  or  be  the  author  of  ^reat  exploits,  unless  he  be  clothed  in  body  ? 
Who  pray,  is  not  aware,  that  God  is  destitute  of  all  body,  and  yet  is  called  most  potent 
and  mighty  ?  2.  St.  Paul  seems  to  ascribe  a  tongue  to  angels,  because  he  speaks  of 
their  discourse,  1  Cor.  xiii  1.  The  exceeding  weakness  of  this  argument  I  leave 
others  to  judge  of  from  the  following  syllogism :  He  to  whom  a  tongue  and  other 
members  are  attributed  in  sacred  writ,  must  necessarily  be  endowed  with  these 
members :  but  a  mouth,  hands,  feet,  and  other  members,  are  assigned  to  God  ;  there- 
fore God  is  furnished  with  these  members.  For  my  part,  I  should  consider  the  phrase 
made  use  of  by  St  Paul  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  proverbs  of  that  time,  from 
which  no  one  b  ever  accustomed  to  prove  any  doctrine.  3.  When  angels  have  been 
seen,  they  appear  to  be  clothed  m  bcJdy  :  therefore  they  have  body.  Too  rashly  con- 
cluded, to  say  the  least  of  it,  most  learned  disputant !  For  God  also  hss  sometimes 
exhibited  himself  in  the  human  form,  and  yet  that  has  not  led  any  man  of  sane  mind  to 
ascribe  ta  him  a  body  similar  to  our  own.  Are  we  gifted  with  sufficient  sagacity  to  be 
able  to  decide  with  certainty  that  the  body  which  angels  have  appeared  clothed  in,  is 
natural  and  proper  to  them,  and  not  an  adventitious  and  merely  temporary  vestment  ? 

Besides  these,  there  are  some  other  matters  in  Loersius*  Dissertation,  upon  which  I 
might  say  a  few  words  if  I  were  disposed  to  carry  this  note  to  greater  length.  He 
discusses  sect.  17.  p.  38.  the  nature  of  the  body  which  in  his  opinion  angels  possess, 
and  supposes  it  to  be  comp98ed  of  a  most  rare  and  subtle  matter,  and  not  to  consist  of 
all  the  members  of  our  bodies,  but  of  those  only  which  *'  are  required  for  a  perfect 
stature.''*  In  particular  he  deprives  them  of  belly,  stomach,  and  the  generative  parts. 
Probably  he  held  the  same  opinion  in  respect  to  the  bodies  of  good  men  after  the 
resurrection  :  and  to  me  indeed  he  seems  pretty  plainly  to  hint  as  much.  He  then 
refutes,  sect.  18.  p.  41.  what  he  supposes  may  be  advanced  in  opposition  to  his  opinion. 
Lastly,  sect  19.  p.  46.  he  contends  that  this  doctrine  is  calculated  to  remove  many 
difficulties,  and  to  throw  greater  light  upon  several  important  truths.  The  whole  of 
which  is  canvassed  in  detail  by  Steph.  Vitus.  For  myself,  I  have  bestowed  more  time 
than  was  requisite  upon  an  argument,  which  certainly  supplies  most  ample  matter 
for  disputation  to  the  curious  and  sagacious,  but  contributes  little  to  the  promotion  of 
piety,  holiness,  and  true  religion. 
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ovTog  Tivbc  aic^vovC)  Koi  iTTiyftov  olxlag  avayKaiag  wov  rt}  <TKnvHf 
icaraX^co-dcu  fiiv  fj^airiv  ol  \6yoi  rriv  hrlyuov  oiKiav  tov  atcrivov^j 
TO  Sk  (TKtivoc  lircvS6<ra<rdai  oiic(av  axBipoirolrfroVy  alwviov  iv  ro<c 
ovoavoec*  Xtyovtri  Si  ol  tov  ^cou  avOpofiroi,  Th  fjlv  (ji^aprov 
ivoviraiT^ai  airrh  ii^^dpirtav.  The  sense  whereof  is  this:  '^The 
soul  descending  hither  into  generation,  put  on  first  that  bodj 
which  was  useful  for  it  whibt  to  continue  in  the  womb ;  and 
then  again  afterwards  such  a  body  as  was  necessary  for  it  to  live 
here  upon,  the  earth  in.  ^A^ain,  it  having  here  a  two-fold  kind 
of  body,  the  one  of  which  is  called  <ric^voc>  by  St  Paul  (being  a 
more  subtle  body,  which  it  had  before),  the  other  the  super- 
induced earthly  house,  necessarily  subservient  to  thb  skenos 
here ;  the  scripture  oracles  affirm  that  the  earthly  house  of  this 
skenos  shall  be  corrupted  or  dissolved,'  but  the  skenos  itself, 
superindue  or  put  on  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens :  the  same  declaring  that  the  corrujptible  shall  put 
on  incorruption,  and  the  mortal  immortality."^   Where  it  is 

*  Dr.  Cudworth*8  exposition  of  thb  panage  of  Ori^,  which,  like  many  others,  has 
been  very  obscurely^translated  by  Sigismundus  Gelenius,  is  most  correct,  and  his  emen- 
dation a  felicitous  one.  In  the  published  edition  the  Greek  words  to  which  the  learned 
Doctor  has  been  the  first  to  apply  the  hand  of  correction,  read  as  follows :  E7ra  waX<w 
Ikvrwg  Ttvbc  9Ki\vovQ  iwiytlov^  oUiaQ  dvayKaia^  wov  rtp  cinivii,  being  altogether 
confused  and  unintelligible.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  iiriytiov  is  improperly 
connected  with  the  noun  CKtivovc  and  ought  rather  to  be  referred  to  the  following 
word,  olKiag.  For  almost  immediately  afterwards  Origen  again  mentions  lwlycu>ft> 
oiKiay,  and  distinguishes  it  from  that  which  he  calls  (Tjc^voc*  Therefore  Dr.  Cud- 
worth  has  ri^tly  excluded  the  comma  that  separates  the  words  liriyttov  and  oUiag, 
Again,  Origen  is  evidently  speaking  of  two  distinct  things  in  these  words,  an  etwihiy 
hotue  and  a  tabernacle.  Hence  the  learned  Doctor  has  rightly  placed  the  particle  ecu 
between  axiivovQ  and  lirivf bv,  to  show  that  the  discourse  is  of  two  different  things. 
This  particle  is  extant  in  the  Greek  copy,  but  in  an  improper  place,  namely  between 
the  words  vKvivii  and  KaTCLkvia^oA :  from  which  it  has  be«n  correctly  transferred  to 
the  one  more  suitable  for  it.  I  am  not  aware  whether  El.  Bouhier,  the  French 
translator,  ever  read  this  emendation  and  expotftion  of  Dr.  Cudworth'd :  and  yet  in 
the  Notes  and  Conjectures  on  Origen^s  text,  p.  401.  subjoined  to  his  version,  he  cor- 
rects the  passage  in  the  same  way,  and  in  the  version  itself  expresses  its  sense  as  here 
given.  But  I  do  not  equally  approve  of  our  author's  substitution  of  the  verb  kvk^vvaro 
for  iL-KtUHoaro,  at  the  beginning  of  this  passage.  To  a  certain  extent  he  had  already 
the  example  of  Gelenius,  who  thus  renders  it,  in  conformity  neither  with  the  words  nor 
the  sense :  **  The  soul  about  to  be  bom  received  a  body  suitable  for  it  while  inhabiting 
the  womb.^*  For  my  part  I  consider  this  emendation  unnecessary,  nor  can  I  see  any 
reason  why  the  passage  may  not  be  translated  as  follows :  **  The  soul  on  descending 
into  generation,  or  on  coming  forth  fh>m  the  womb,  puts  off  the  body  which  was  suit- 
able and  useful  for  it  while  it  remained  in  the  womb,  and  assumes  another  such  as  is 
necessary  for  the  new  life  which  it  is  entering  upon  among  men."  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  phrase  c^c  yivitriv  Ipxecr^at,  which  is  frequently  made  use  of  in  the  Platonic 
schools,  induced  the  learned  Doctor  to  attempt  the  emendation  we  are  speaking  oL 
He  supposed,  no  doubt,  that  these  words  always  signify  with  the  Platonists  the  descent 
of  the  soul  into  the  womb :  and  certainly  if  such  were  their  sense  in  this  place,  the 
word  iiirt^klvaaTO  would  be  altogether  inadmissible.  For  what  sort  of  sentence 
would  this  be :  **  The  soul  descending  hither  into  the  womb,  puts  off  the  body,'  which 
is  necessary  for  it  while  in  the  womb  ?'*  But  conversant  as  he  b  in  other  respects  with 
Platonic  matters,  he  did  not  recollect  that  although  it  often  occurs  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  supposed  Origen  to  have  here  used  it,  it  nevertheless  not  infrequently  signi- 
fies in  the  leading  Platonic  writers,  *<  to  be  bom,  to  b^n  to  live  among  men,  to  ' 
fh)m  the  womb,'* 
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plain  that  Qrigen  takee  that  inriyvoc)  in  St.  Panl  (1  Cor.  v.  1), 
for  a  subtle  body,  which  the  soul  had  before  its  terrene  natiyity, 
and  which  continues  with  it  after  death ;  but  in  ffood  men  wiU, 
at  lasty  superindue,  or  put  on  (without  death)  tne  clothing  of 
immortality.  Neither  can  there  be  a  better  commentary  upon 
this  place  of  Or^en,  than  those  JSzcerpta  out  of  Methoaius  the 
Mar^,  in  Photius,^  though  seeming  to  be  yitiated  also ;  where^ 
as  we  conceiye,  the  sense  of  Origen  and  his  foUowers  is  first 
contained  in  those  words  :*  *Er»pov  rb  ^ric^voc,  koI  tov  (rxiivovg  ij 
oUcta,  Koi  Irspov  17/tiac  S>v  itrrl  to  cnc^yoC)  "  That  in  St.  Paul  the 
rh  (TK^voc  is  one  thing,  and  the  earthly  house,  of  this  cnc^oc 
another  thing ;  and  we,  that  is  our  souls,  a  third  thing,  distinct 
from  both.^  And  then  it  is  further  declared  in  this  that  follows : 
T^C  ZwfJQ  KaraXvOifari^  ttjc  wKXtfiSpov  rriv  wpo  rfJc  iva<rTa<r((uc 
l^Wfmv  o{  Ktimv  al  xl/^t-vcX  wapa  r^  ^cc^,  {«iic  av  avciKaivoiroii|0€7<rav 
ilfuv  AwTwrov  avakaptMnuv  ttiv  oiic/av*  Sd'cv  koI  orcvaZ^o/uev  /u^ 
diXovTBQ  rh  iTWfxa  aircico6<ra<r^oc  oAX'  Itt'  avr^  rriv  Xoiwfiv  lircv- 
SiiTaadai  ^cd^v*  rb  yap  oIkiit^iov  rb  i%  ovpavov,  &  lircvSi;<rao-^ac 
Im^fiwiMVy  V  adatfaatoy  '^  That  this -short  life  of  our  earthly 
body  being  destroyed,  our  soul  shall  then  haye,  before  the  resur- 
rection, a  dwelling  from  Grod,  until  we  shall  at  last  receiye  it 
renewed,  restored,  and  so  made  an  incorruptible  house.  Where- 
fore in  this  we  groan,  desirous  not  to  put  off  all  body,  but  to  put 
on  life  or  immortality  upon  the  body  which  we  shall  then  haye. 
For  that  house,  which  is  from  heayen,  that  we  desire  to  put  on, 
is  immortality.*^  Moreoyer,  that  the  soul  is  not  altogether 
naked  after  death,  the  same  Origen^  endeayours  to  confirm 
further  from  that  of  our  Sayiour  concerning  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus :  'AXXi  koI  6  icoXa^o/icvoc  irXo6(r«oc>  koX  6  iv  k6Xwoiq 
^A^paafi  7rlv?ic  ivavav6fihvo^y  wpb  nJc  irapovtrtag  tov  <ra;r^poc> 
Koi  irpb  TTiQ  trvvreXdag  Toi)  aiCjvo^y  Koi  Sia  tovto  wpb  t5c  avaora- 
<no}Q,  iida<TKOv<rtv  in  Koi  vvv  Iv  rg  inraWayy  ahyfiari  yjprfrai  ri 
i^^X^h  "  The  rich  man  punished,  ana  the  poor  man  refreshed  in 
Abraham's  bosom,  before  the  coming  of  our  Sayiour,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  therefore  before  the  resurrection, 
plainly  teaches  that  eyen  now  also  after  death,  the  soul  useth  a 

7  Biblioth.  Cod.  224.  p.  91&. 

•  Thufl  Origen  plainly,  in  his  fifth  book  (p.  244) :  that  there  is  ^la^opd  liriytiov 

VTtv&l^ov9i  Peipodfiivoi,  urj  dirtK^icaoBai,  dWd  rtf  Zc^vet  itriviifvaodai,  *'  a  differ- 
ence betwixt  the  earthly  house,  in  which  the  Zc^voc  is,  that  will  be  dissolved;  and  the 
Sv^voc  itself,  wherein  good  men  groan,  being  burdened,  not  that  they  would  put  it  oS, 
but  put  an  immortality  upon  it.^ 

•  I  can  hardly  believe  these  words  to  be  explanatory  and  illustrative  of  the  former 
ones.  For  in  them  souls  are  not  said  to  dwell  with  God,  clothed  in  a  certain  body, 
but  merely  to  have  a  habitation  with  God  :  which  would  not  be  denied  even  by  those 
who  maintain  that  souls  on  being  released  from  this  earthly  body  are  associated  with 
DO  other  body  whatever. 

•  In  Phptius,  Biblioth.  cod.  224.  p.'930. 
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body."  He  thiDketh  the  same  atso  to  be  further  proved  from 
the  visible  apparition  of  Samuel's  ghost:  'AXXa  ical  6  2a/iovi|X 
^aiv6iuLBvo^y  wg  SrjXov  iuriv  bparog  wv,  traplarrifnv  &ri  auffia 
irtpiiicBtTo,  ^*  Samuel  also  visibly  appearing  after  death,  maketh  it 
manifest  that  his  soul  was  then  clothed  with  a  body."  To  which 
he  adds  in  Photius:  Th  rrig  ^v\fig  afia  ry  airoAXayy  <r)^fia, 
6/tioaSic  I"*?  iraxct  ical  yriivi^  (riifxari,  &C.  **That  the"  exterior 
form  and  figure  of  the  soul's  body  after  death  doth  resemble  that 
of  the  gross  terrestrial  body  here  in  this  life ;  all  the  histories 
of  apparitions  making  ghosts,  or  the  souls  of  the  dead,  to  appear 
in  the  same  form  which  their  bodies  had  before."  This,  there- 
fore, as  was  observed,  is  that  which  Origen  understands  by  rb 
aic^voc  in  St  Paul ;  not  this  gross  terrestrial  body,  but  a  certain 
middle  body  betwixt  it  and  the  heavenly,  'which  the  soul  after 
death  carries  away  with  it*®  Now,  this  opinion  of  the  learned 
Origen's  was  never  reckoned  up  by  the  ancient  fathers,  or  his 

Sreatest  adversaries,  in  the  catalogue  of  his  errors;  nor  does 
lethodius  the  martyr,  who  was  so  great  an  anti-Origenist, 
where  he  mentions  this  Origenic  opinion  in  Photius,  seem  to 
tax  it  otherwise  than  as  Platonical,  implying' the  soul  to  be 
incorporeaL  Methodius  himself,  on  the  contrary,  contending, 
not  that  the  soul  hath  a  body  conjoined  with  it  after  death,  as  a 
distinct  thing  from  it,  but  that  itself  is  a  body :  'O  deoc  fK^voc 
qSirai  inriifxaroQ  cSv,  at  Si  xpvxaX  inrb  rov  SrifAiovpyov  ical  warpog 

^  The  learned  Doctor  is  perfectly  right  in-  stating  that  Origen  in  his  exposition  of 
St  Paul's  words,  2  Cor.  v.  I.  distinguishes  the  i^rtyctoc  oUia  from  that  whidi  is  called 
^fc^voc,  and  makes  the  latter  signify  the  ethereal  body  of  the  sou1«  and  the  former  the 
•olid  and  mortal  body,  which  were  as  if  St.  Paul  meant  to  say,  **  We  know  that  if  this 
earthly  house,  or  earthly  body,  in  which  the  oKfivos$  or  tabernacle,  or  vehicle  of  the 
Boul  is  enclosed,  were  dissolved,  we  shall  receive  a  celestial  body."  But  this  explica- 
tion is  so  much  at  variance  with  the  apostle's  words,  and  so  forced,  and  I  may  say 
unwarrantable,  that  it  is  surprising  that  any  one  could  be  found  to  approve  of  it  Let 
ihe  fourth  verae  be  compared  with  thejirtt,  and  its  fiiUacy  will  at  once  be  apparent 
St.  Paul  says,  ver.  4.  that  while  we  are  U  rtf  (rcqvct,  "  in  this  tabernacle,"  we  groan, 
being  burdened ;  not  that  we  are  desirous  to  put  off  this  tabernacle,  but  rather  to  be 
clothed  upon  with  the  celestial  body  which  is  promised  to  us.  From  these  words  it  is 
evident  that  what  he  calls  CKrjvoCy  is  a  biuxlen  rather  than  a  comfort  to  us,  and  will 
hereafter  be  assuredly  put  off  and  alMmdoned.  But  how  can  these  words  be  understood 
of*  that  body  of  the  soul  imagined  by  Origen  and  the  Platonists,  which  the  souls  bring 
with  them  from  heaven,  and  on  being  released  from  the  earthly  bodies  again  take 
away  with  them  ?  Can  this  body  cause  the  soul  to  groan  and  grieve  ?  Can  souls 
clothed  with  this  vehicle  or  body  in  heaven  be  said  to  be  burdened  and  pressed  down 
as  it  were  with  a  load  and  encumbrance  ?  In  short,  can  this  vehicle  be  put  off  so  that 
the  soul  should  desire  not  to  be  unclothed,  but  to  be  clothed  upon  ?  All  this  is  most 
true  if  we  regard  the  word  OKtfvoc  as  implying  this  frail  and  miserable  mortal  body; 
which  is  unquestionably  the  case :  but  on  the  other  hand  is  devoid  of  all  appearance 
of  truth,  if  we  suppose  it  to  signify  a  certain  middle  and  ethereal  body  of  the  souL 
Thus  frequently  the  most  powerful  minds,  if  warped  by  a  partiality  for  pre- conceived 
opinions,  fall  into  such  interpretations  of  scripture  as  could  hardly  be  expected  even 
from  men  of  the  humblest  pretensions.  I  pass  over  the  aigument  drawn  by  Origen 
from  the  example  of  Samuel'^  ghost  For  every  body  knows  that  commentators  are 
at  issue  with  each  other  on  the  nature  of  this  apparition,  and  I  have  already  stated  my 
own  views  respecting  it  in  another  place. 
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Tiov  SXwVf  awfiara  voioa  irrap\ov(yai9  clc  \6y(^  daaptira  fiiXti 
S< afC€ic<^/Lci) vroc,  rairtiv  Aa€>ov<rai  rfiv  SiarintaKnv'  &dtv  koI  iv  rtf} 
AlSy,  Koi  ykCjaaaVi  koL  SoicrvXov,  ica^  ra  aXAa  /liAi)  {<rro- 
povvrai  ?v€tv*  oix  ^•'C  <r«iJ/i«^oc  iripov  avinnrap\ovTOQ  avraiQ 
anSovQ'  iXX  8ti  avrai  i^{f<yH  al  \pv')(a\  .wavrh^  avoyvfivwdu<rai 
7r€pc€A^/uaroc  roiavrai  Kara  rriv  o\f<rlav  vwapxov<n,  "  (rod  alone  is 
praised  as  incorporeal  and  invisible  ;^  but  souls  are  made  by  him 
(who  is  the  Father  of  all  things)  intellectual  bodies,  ornamentally 
branched  out  (as  it  were)  inta  members  distinguishable  by  reason, 
and  having  the  same  form  and  signature  with  the  outward  body. 
Whence  it  is,  that  in  Hades  (or  hell)  we  read  of  a  tongue,  and  a 
finger,  and  other  members ;  not  as  if  there  then  were  another 
invisible  body  co-existing  with  these  souls,  but  because  the  souls 
themselves  are  in  their  own  nature  (when  stript  naked  of  all 
clothing)  according  to  their  very  essence  such."  We  say  there- 
fore, if  one  of  these  two  opinions  must  needs  be  entertained, 
that  either  the  soul  itself  is  a  body,  or  else  that  it  hath  a  body 
after  death;  the  latter  of  them,  which  was  Origen's,  ought 
certainly  much  to  be  preferred  before  the  former,  whether  held 
in  Tertullian's  sense,  that  all  substance,  and  consequently  Grod 
himself,  is  body ;  or  else  in  that  of  Methodius,  that  all  created 
substance  is  such,  God  alone  bein^  incoiporeaL 

But  we  have  already  showed,  that  Ongen  was  not  singular  in 
this  opinion,  Irenaeus  before  him  having  asserted  the  same  thing, 
that  souls  after  death  are  adapted  to  certain  bodies  (where  the 
word  in  the  Gh-eek  probably  was  irpoaairroyrac),  which  have  the 
same  character  witn  these  terrestrial  ones;'  and  Philoponus 
after  him,  who  was  no  Pagan,  but  a  Christian  philosopher,  dog- 
matizing in  like  manner.  We  might  here  add,  that  Johannes 
Thessalonicensis,  in  that  dialogue  of  his,  read  in  the  seventh 
Synod,^  seemeth  to  have  been  of  the  same  persuasion  also,  when 
he  affirmeth  of  souls,  as  well  as  angels  and  demons,  that  they 
were  opa^ivre^  wapa  irXH6vwv  al<rdv}ro>c  irXeovaiccc,  rt^  uSh  twv 
olKt(<jjv  avTb}v  (r(t»/Ltara)v,  ^^  often  seen  by  many  sensibly,  in  the 

^  [Archelaus  in  like  manner  anerts  that  God  alone  is  invisible,  Acta  Desp.  cum 
Manete,  p.  54.  55.  ed.  Zaccagn.] 

'  We  hare  already  shown  on  sect.  27.  that  Dr.  Cudworth  is  mistaken  in  respect  to' 
Ireneus.    The  passsges  of  Philoponus  are  quoted  above. 

'  See  Concilior.  Joano.  Harduini.  tom.  4.  p.  293.  294.  Joannes  Thessalonicensis  is 
again  erroneously  classed  among  those  who  held  human  minds  and  angels  to  consist  of 
two  parts,  soul  and  body.  His  opinion  was  rather  that  they  are  both  wholly  corporeal, 
as  is  manifest  from  the  following  passage  of  his :  £/  ik  irov  t^poi^  dffutfidrove  koXov- 
fUvovt  roifc  dyyiXovQ,  ^  tf/vx^C*  **C  /**)  ovrac  ix  r^c  <nf/iniinac  rwv  vXue&v  rtffad^ 
pmv  OTOixtUav  Kai  rouivra  (nifiara  wax^a  Kal  dvTlrvira,  ola  4fuic  irtptiaifit^a, 
**  Moreover  if  you  any  where  find  the  angels  or  human  souls  called  incorporeal,  know 
that  they  are  so  called  as  not  consisting  of  a  commixture  of  the  four  matenal  elements, 
or  being  gross  bodies  similar  to  those  with  which  we  are  invested.*^  He  does  not  say 
that  they  aro  endowed  with  bodies,  but  that  they  are  bodies,  although  not  such  as  our 
own  perishable  ones.  And  he  previously  asserts  this  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
aUhoiie  church :  on  assertion  in  which  the  council  found  nothing  to  reprehend. 
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form  of  their  own  bodies."    However,  it  is  a  thing   which 
Psellus  took  for  granted,  where,  speaking  of  devils  insinuating 
their  temptations  into  men's  souls,  bj  affecting  immediately  the 
phantastic  spirit,   he   writeth   after  this  manner:*  'O  Alynuv, 
w6ppiMt^%v  fiiv  &v,  l<r\vporipac  Sccrcu  icpavy^Cy  ay\ov  Si  yev6fABvoCf 
cic  ^^  ^<>^  aKo{fOVTo^  ovc  \lf4^plK^v  vTO^cuvcc*  ical  cl  Iv^i/  aimf 
ffvviyylfrai  wvtifutri  rrjc  4'^xnCf  oiScv&c  av  iSc^ii  >/^^v,  aXX* 
^v  6  Kara  /3o6Xi|<nv  \6yoc  ayp6^i^  laKtbdt^  irpoc  ^o  S^xi^Mtvou 
lyyiv6pMvoQy  8  ^<n  logv  race  ^>(aic  lSco6<rocc  roiv  <rid/iarcuy  cTvat* 
icai  70/9  ic«^  ra6roc  oirX^ffTK^c  6/[i(Ae7v  aXX^Xaio  *^  When  one  man 
speaks  to  another  from  afar  off,  he  must  (if  he  would  be  heard) 
make  a  loud  cry  or  noise ;  whereas,  if  he^  stood  n^ar  to  him,  he 
might  softly  wnisper  into  his  ear.     But  could  he  immediately 
approach  to  the  spirit  (or  subtle  body  of  the  soul^,  he  should 
not  then  need  so  much  as  to  make  a  whisper,  but  might  silently 
and  without  noise,  communicate  whatsoever  thoughts  of  his  own 
to  him,  by  motions  made  thereupon.     And  this  is  said  to  be  the 
way  that  souls,  ^oing  out  of  these  bodies,  converse  together ; 
they  communicatmg  tneir  thoughts  to  one  another  without  any 
noise."    For  Psellus  here  plainly  supposeth  souls  after  death 
to  have  irvfypa,  that  is,  a  certain  subtle  body,  adhering  to  them, 
by  motions  upon  which  they  may  silently  converse  with  each 
other.^    It  is  true  indeed,  that  St  Austin,!  in  his  twelfth  book 
De  Genesi  ad  Literam,  does  not  himself  close  with  this  opinion, 
of  the  soul's  having  a  body  after  death,  but  much  less  of  its 
being  a  body:  nevertheless  does  he  seem  to  leave  every  man  to 
his  own  lil>erty  therein,  in  these  words :  **  Si  autem  quasritur, 
dum  anima  de  corpore  exierit,  utrum  ad  ah'qua  loca  corporalia 
feratur,  an  ad  incorporalia  corporalibus  similia ;  an  verd  nee  ad 
ipsa,  sed  ad  illud,  quod  et  corporibus  et  similitudinibus  corporum 
est  excellentius ;  citd  quidem  responderim;  ad  corporalia  loca 

♦  Pag©  94.    [Page  72.] 

*  The  learned  Doctor,  I  fancy,  makes  Paellus  wiser  than  he  really  was;  it  being 
evident  from  the  whole  of  the  dialogue  from  which  these  words  are  taken,  that  be  did 
not  regard  the  soul  as  a  simple  nature  clothed  with  a  subtle  body,  but  imagined  it  to  be 
wholly  corporeal,  and  consisting  of  a  most  subtle  matter.  Certainly  the  passage  here 
quoted  will  never  induce  me  to  forego  this  opinion,  which  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
bis  crude  and  clumsy  philosophy.  He  attributes  a  certain  wvivfia  to  the  soul :  but  he 
does  not  understand  a  subtle  body  by  this  term,  as  the  Platonists  sometimes  do.  What 
his  wvivfjM  means,  is  evident  from  the  preceding,  where  he  says  of  demons  that  they 
rtfi'iv  fifiiv  ^avraoT^Kif  IINBY'lfATI  utnnyyifftu^  **  approach  to  the  fimtastic  or 
imaginative  spirU  which  » in  us."  Of  this  wvtv/ia  Psdlus  is  speaking  when  he  after- 
wards adds,  that  he  "  who  could  approach  to  the  spirit  of  the  soul,  might  silently  00m- 
municate  his  own  thoughts  to  the  mind."  The  meaning  of  whidi  woids  is  this :  If  any 
one  could  reach  the  imagination  of  another  by  his  spirit,  and  as  it  were  immediately 
approach  it,  he  would  be  able  to  reveal  his  thoughts  to  him  without  language.  To 
which  he  subjoins,  that  according  to  the  vulgar  beluf  spirits  separated  fit>m  body  are 
endowed  with  that  ftoulty  of  affecting  one  another  in  this  way,  and  of  exciting  the 
imagination  of  other  spirits  without  the  intervention  of  any  thing  else.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  passage  therefore  about  the  body  of  souls. 

t  De  Genesi  ad  Literam,  cap.  82.     [Pago  289.  torn.  3.  opp.] 
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earn  vel  non  ferri  nisi  oum  aliquo  corpore,  Tel  non  looaliter  ferri. 
Jam  utrum  habeat  aliquod  corpus,  ostendat,  qui  potest;  ego 
autem  non  puto.  Spiritalem  enim  arbitror  ease,  non  corporalem ; 
ad  spiritalia  yero  pro  mentis  fertur,  aut  ad  loca  poenalia  similia 
corporibusy  "  But  if  it  be  demanded,  when  the  soul  goes  out  of 
this  body,  whether  it  be  carried  into  any  corporal  maces,  or  to 
incorporals  like  to  corporals,  or  else  to  neither,  but  to  .that 
which  is  more  excellent  than  both  bodies,  and  the  likenesses  of 
bodies  ?  the  answer  is  ready ;  that  it  cannot  be  carried  to  cor- 
poral places,  or  not  locally  carried  any  whither,  without  a  body. 
Now  whether  the  soul  have  some  body,  when  it  goes  out  of  tms 
body^  let  them,  that  can,  show  :  but,  for  my  part,  I  think  other- 
wise. For  I  suppose  the  soul  to  be  spiritual,  and  not  corporal; 
and  that,  after  aeath,  it  is  either  earned  to  spiritual  things,  or 
else  to  {tenal  places,  like  to  bodies,  such  as  have  been  represented 
to  some  in  extasies,"  &c  Where  St.  Austin  himself  seems  to 
think  the  punishment  of  souls,  after  death,  and  before  the  resur- 
rection, to  be  fantastical,  or  only  in  imagination:  whereas  there 
could  not  be  then  so  much  as  fantastic  punishments  neither,  nor 
any  imagination  at  all  in  souls,  without  a  body,  if  that  doctrine 
of  AristotleV  be  true,  that  fancy  or  imagination  is  nothing  else 
bat  a  weaker  sense ;  that  is,  a  thing  which  results  from  a  com- 
plication of  soul  and  body  both  together.  But  it  is  observable, 
that  in  the  fore-cited  place  that,  which  St.  Austin  chiefly 
opposed,  was  the  soul's  being  a  body,  as  Tertullian,  Methodius, 
and  others  had  asserted ;  but  as  for  its  having  a  body,  he  saith 
only  this,  ostendat  qui  potest,  "  let  him  that  can  show  it  f  he 
granting,  in  the  mean  time,  that  the  soul  cannot  be  locally  car- 
ried any  whither  at  all  after  death,  nor  indeed  be  in  any  place 
without  a  body.  However,  the  same  St  Austin,  as  he  else- 
where condemneth  the  opinion  of  those  who  would  take  the  flre 
of  hell  metaphorically,  acknowledging  it  to  be  real  or  corporeal ; 
80  does  he  somewhere  think  it  not  improbable,  but  after  death, 
and  before  the  resurrection,  the  souls  of  men  may  suffer  from  a 
certain  fire,  for  the  consuming  and  burning  up  of  their  dross  :* 
Post  istius  sand  corporis  mortem,  donee  m,  ilium  veniatur,  qui 
post  resurrectionem  corporum  futurus  est  damnationis  et  remu- 
nerationis  ultimus  dies;  si  hoc  temporis  intervallo,  ejusmodi 
ignem  dicuntur  perpeti,  quem  non  sentiant  illi,  qui  non  habuerint 
tales  mores  et  amores  in  hujus  corporis  vitd,  ut  eorum  li^na,  et 
foftium,  et  stipula  oonsiimantur;  alii  vero  sentiunt,  qui  ejus- 
modi secum  seaificia  portaverunt,  &a  non  redargue,  quia  forsitan 
verum  est,  *^  If  in  this  interval  of  time,  betwixt  the  death  of  the 
bodv  and  the  resurrection  or  day  of  judgment,  the  souls  of  the 
deaa  be  said  to  suffer  such  a  fire  as  can  do  no  execution  upon 

*  Do  Aniiria,  lib.  3.  cap.  9.  p.  53.  &c.  torn.  2.  opp. 

•  De  Civ.  Dei.  lib.  21.  cap.  26      [Sect.  4.  p.  490.  torn.  7.  opp.] 
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those  who  have  do  wood^  hay,  nor  stubble  to  burn  up,  but  shall 
be  felt  by  such  as  have  made  such  building  or  superstructures^ 
&C.,  I  reprehend  it  not,  because  perhaps  it  is  true."    The  opinion 
here  mentioned  is  thus  expressed  by  Origen,*  in  his  fifth  book 
against  Celsus,  which  very  place  St.  Austin^  seems  to  have  had 
respect  to:  Oi  <rvviS<ov  Sn  tatnrtp  'EXX^vwv  Ti<r\v  SSo^e,  to  irvp 
KaBapaiov  iwiyerai  rc^  K($<r/LC(i>*  cliccic  ^  Src  koi  hcifrrt^  rHifv  Sco/iIihiiv 
rnc  Sia  Tov  trvpdc  Sdcijc  Katovro^  fiiv  kqX  oi  KaraKatovroQ  roftc  f«7 
t\ovTa^  SXi|v  ciofiivriv  avaX{fB(T^ai  wr'  iKitvov  rov  irvprfc*  icafovroc 
dl  Kol  KaraicatovTOQ  ro&c  iv  ry  Sia  rwv  iroa^aov  Kai  \6ywv  Kok 
vorifiarwv  rpowiKutQ  Xtyofiivy  olicoSofiy  ^vXa,  \60TOV9  fi  icoXa/ii|v 
olicoSo/Ltn<ravroc»  ^'Celsus  did  not  understand  tnat  this  fire,  as 
well  according  to  the  Hebrews  and  Christians,  as  to  some  of  the 
Greeks,  will  be  purgatory  to  the  world ;  as  also  to  every  one  of 
those  persons  who  stand  in  need  of  such  punishment  and  remedy- 
by  fire :  which  fire  can  do  no  execution  upon  those  who  have  no 
combustible  matter  in  them,  but  will  be  felt  by  such  as  in  the 
moral  structure  of  their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  have  built 
up  wood,  hay,  and  stubble.      Now  since  souls  cannot  sufier 
from  fire,  nor  any  thing  else  in  way  of  sense  and  pain,  without 
being  vitally  united  to  some  body,  we  may  conclude,  that  St. 
Austin,  when  he  wrote  this,  was  not  altogether  abhorrent  from 
souls  having  bodies  after  death.*^ 

Hitherto  have  we  declared  how  the  ancient  assertors  of  incor- 
poreal substance,  as  unextended,  did  repel  the  assaults  of  Athe- 

*  Contra  Cebui,  lib.  5.  p.  240. 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  the  learned  Doctor,  who  here  confounds  two  opinions  totall  j  re- 
mote and  distinct  from  each'  other.  Origen,  in  the  passage  quoted,  is  speaking  of  the  fire 
which  will  consume  this  world,  and  erery  thing  therein,  at  the  last  day,  and  tells  us 
that  this  fire  according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  will  also  senre  as  a  purgatorj  to  persons 
not  yet  sufficiently  healed  and  purged  from  their  vices,  so  that  they  may  enter  the 
heavenly  mansion  entirely  pure  and  spotless.  For  most  of  the  ancient  Christian 
fiUhers  believed  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  all  men  will  be  destroyed  by  the  fire  that 
extinguishes  the  world,  but  that  the  good  will  be  purified  by  the  same  fire,  and  fr^ed 
from  all  remaining  stains  of  former  vices:  which  learned  men  have  long  since 
proved  from  numerous  testimonies  of  theirs.  See  Joh.  Dalleus,  De  Vero  Usu  Patrum, 
lib;  2.  cap.  4.  p.  292.  and  others.  This  opinion  Origen  is  expressing  in  the  words 
quoted.  Consult  Pet.  Dan.  Huet,  in  his  Origeniana,  lib.  2.  ou«st.  11.  p.  1S9.  &c 
who  discourses  upon  this  dogma  with  great  copiousness  and  eruaition.  Nor  is  Origen 
mistaken  in  saying  that  this  opinion  was  entertained  by  some  of  the  Greeks  and 
Hebrews  priorto  the  timeof  our  Saviour :  for  that  the  Platonists  and  Hebrews  were  not 
altogether  opposed  to  it,  has  been  shown  not  long  ago  by  the  erudite  J.  Eisner,  Obeer- 
vat  in  Novum  Testam.  tom.  2.  p.  79.  &c.  But  this  dogma  has  scarcely  any  thing 
in  common  with  the  one  that  St  Augustine  says  he  is  not  altogether  disposed  to  reject; 
which  brings  us  much  nearer  to  the  purgatorial  fire  as  they  call  it,  and  maintains  that 
souls  are  tormented  and  purified  by  a  certain  fire  in  the  interval  between  death  and  the 
resurrection  or  day  of  judgment 

'  Let  us  confess  the  truth  rather,  and  say  that  in  his  precepts  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soul  and  angels,  and  upon  the  punishments  of  heU  and  other  doctrines  connected  there- 
with, as  well  as  in  many  other  matters,  St.  Augustine  is  any  thing  but  consistent  with 
himself,  and  being  uncertain  what  course  to  follow  sometimes  inclines  to  one  and  some> 
times  to  another  opinion;  nor  does  he  always  reflect  upon  the  inferences  dedudble 
from  the  various  dogmas  he  upholds. 
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ists  and  Corporealists,  made  against  it ;  but  especially  how  they 
quitted  themselves  of  that  absurdity^  of  the  illocality  and  immo- 
bility of  finite  created  spirits,  by  supposing  them  always  to  be 
vitally  united  to  some  bodies,  and  consequently,  by  the  locality 
of  those  their  respective  bodies,  determined  to  here  and  there ; 
according  to  that  of  Origen  :*  'H  rpvxrj  fifxiov  Slcroi  (TwiaaTOQ  Sia 
roc  Toiriicoc  /icraSoatic,  "  Our  soul  stands  in  need  of  a  body  in 
order  to  local  motions."  We  shall  in  the  next  place  declare 
what  grounds  of  reason  there  were,  which  induced  those  ancients 
to  assert  and  maintain  a  thing  so  repugnant  to  sense  and 
imagination,  and  consequently  to  all  vu^r  apprehension,  as  a 
substance  in  itself  unextended,  indistant,  and  indivisible,  or 
devoid  of  magnitude  and  parts,  Wherein  we  shall  only  repre- 
sent the  sense  of  these  ancient  Incorporealists,  so  far  as  we  can, 
to  the  best  advantage,  in  order  to  their  vindication  against 
Atheists  and  Materialists;  ourselves  in  the  mean  time  not 
asserting  any  thing,  but  leaving  every  one,  that  can,  to  make 
his  own  judgment;  and  so  either  to  dose  with  this,  or  that 
other  following  hypothesis,  of  extended  incorporeals. 

Now  it  is  here  observable,  that  it  was  a  thing  formerly  taken 
for  granted  on  both  sides,  as  well  by  the  assertors  as  the  deniers 
of  incorporeal  substance,  that  th€j*e  is  but  one  kind  of  extension 
only;  and  consequently,  that  whatsoever  hath  magnitude  and 
parts,  or  one  thing  without  another,  is  not  onljr  intellectually 
and  logically,  but  also  really  and  physically  divisible  or  dis- 
cerpible,  as  likewise  antitypous  ana  impenetrable;  so  that  it 
cannot  co-exist  with  a  body  in  the  same  place :  from  whence  it 
follows,  that  whatsoever  ar^ments  do  evince  that  there  is  some 
other  substance  besides  bo(ty,  the  same  do  therefore  demonstrate, 
according  to  the  sense  of  these  ancients  (as  well  Corporealists  as 
Incorporealists),  that  there  is  something  unextended,  it  being 
supposed  by  them,  both  alike,  that  whatsoever  is  extended,  is 
body.  Nevertheless  we  shall  here  principally  propound  such 
considerations  of  theirs  as  tend  directly  to  prove .  that  there  is 
something  unextendedly  incorporeal;  and  that  an  unextended 
Deity  is  no  impossible  idea ;  to  wit,  from  hence^  because  there 
is  something  unextended  even  in  our  very  selves.  Where,  not 
to  repeat  me  forementioned  ratiocination  of  Simplicius,  that 
whatsoever  can  act  and  reflect  upon  its  whole  self,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  extended,  nor  have  parts  distant  from  one  another; 

*^  Contra  Celsus,  lib.  5.  p.  244. 

"  In  this  Dr.  Cudworth  acU  wisely.  For  at  that  thne,  as  at  the  present  day,  philo- 
sophers ot  the  highest  eminence,  both  in  England  and  other  countries,  were  dispating 
with  iBadi  other  upon  the  subject.  [Dr.  Clarke  defends  the  extension  of  the  Deihr, 
On  the  Being  and  AUributes  of  God,  p.  247.  248.  See  also  Beausobre  Hist,  du 
Manich.  p.  484.J 

VOL.  in.  c  c 
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Plotinus  first  argues  after  this  manner  :*  Ti  rolwv  tj^fiirovaiv,  ot 
rriv  \pvxjhv  <TWfia  elvai  Xiyovrt^,  wpwrov  fuv  Trepi  ucaarov  fjLtpov^ 
Trig  ipv^jng  t^c  iv  T«f  aifTt^  frdifian^  ir6Tipov  lico<rrov  ^X*'*'*  °*® 
i<TT\  Kol  Yi  SXrii  Koi  iraXiv  tov  fxipovQ  rh  fiipog ;  oviiv   apa  to 
filyidog  <TVvt€>aXXtTO  ry  oifatq.  avr^c'  Koiroi  iSn  yi  wofrov  tivoc 
oi^oc*  aXXa  Koi  &\ov  iroXXax^,  &vip  awpaoi  irapiivai  aSvvaroVi 
Iv  Tr\e(o<Ti  TO  avTo  oXov  elvah  koi  to  fiipog  Sttc/o  to  oXov  virap^ 
X««V  el  Si  ficaoToi;  tQ)V  jnpCjVj  oi  ypv^v  ^^<TOi;<riv,  1^  a\pv)^wv 
ypvxn  axfTolg  virapKu,  "What  then  wul  they  say,  who  contend 
that  the  soul  is  a  body  (or  extended)  whether  or  no  will  they 
grant  concerning  every  part  of  the  soul  in  the  same  body  (as 
that  of  it  which  is  in  the  foot,  and  that  in  the  hand,  and  that  in 
the  brain,  &c.),  and  again  every  part  of  those  parts,  that  each  of 
them  is  soul,  such  as  the  whole  ?    If  this  be  consented  to,  then 
it  is  plain  that  magnitude,  or  such  a  quantity,  would  confer 
nothing  at  all  to  the  essence  of  the  soul,  as  it  would  do  were  it 
an  extended  thing ;  but  the  whole  would  be  in  many  parts  or 
places,  which  is  a  thing  that  cannot  possibly  belong  to  body; 
that  the  same  whole  should  be  in  more,  and  that  a  part  should 
be  what  the  whole  is.     But  if  they  will  not  grant  every  part  of 
their  extended  soul  to  be  soul,  then,  according  to  them,  must  the 
soul  be  made  up,  and  compounded  of  soulless  things."     Which 
argument  is  elsewhere  thus  propounded  by  him  :^  Et  SI  (ico<Trov 
K<fT)v  ixoh  Koi  iv  apKH'  61  8l  /KTjSev^c  avTiLv  Zwfjv  ixovTog  IJ 
(rivoSog  wevolriKB  K^fiv,  aroTTOv'  fiaWov  Si  i^vvarov  frvpL^op-qaiv 
<f(i)fxaT<jjv  ?aii7V  epyaZtffdaiy  Koi  vovv  yevv^v  to,  avrfi^ra,  "  If  every 
one  of  the  parts  of  this  extended  soul  or  mind  have  life  in  it, 
then  would  any  one  of  them  alone  be  sufficient.     But  to  say, 
that  though  none  of  the  parts  alone  have  life  in  them,  yet  the 
conjunction  of  them  altogether  maketh  life,  is  absurd ;  it  being 
impossible  that  life  and  soul  should  result  from  a  congeries  of 
lifeless  and  soulless  things,  or  that  mindless  things  put  together 
should  beget  mind."     The  siun  of  this  argumentation  is  this, 
that  either  every  part  of  an  extended  soul  is  soul,  and  of  an 
extended  mind,  mmd;  or  not.     Now  if  no  part  of  a  soul,  as 
supposed  to  be  extended  alone,  be  soul,  or  have  life  and  mind  in 
it,  tnen  is  it  certain  that  the  whole,  resulting  from  all  the  parts, 
could  have  no  life  or  mind,  because  nothing  can  (causally)  come 
from  nothing.     It  is  true  indeed,  that  corporeal  qualities  and 
forms,  according  to  the  atomic  physiology,  result  from  a  com- 
position and  contexture  of  atoms  or  parts,  each  of  which,  taken 
alone  by  themselves,  have  nothing  of  that  quality  or  form  in 
them: 

•  Page  460.     [Ennead  4.  Kb.  7.  cap.  6.] 

*  The  learned  Doctor  sUghtly  varies  the  order  of  Plotinus'  words.    For  those  which 
are  here  placed  at  the  beginning :  d  dk Apxti  stand  after  ifrowot  in  Plotinus. 

t  Ennead  4.  lib.  7.  cap.  2.    [Page  457.] 
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Ne  ex  nlbis  alba  rearif ; 
Ant  ea,  qus  nigrant,  nigro  de  temine  iiata,>' 

"  You  are  not  to  think,  that  white  things  are  made  out  of  white 
principles,  nor  black  things  out  of  black ;"  but  the  reason  of  the 
difference  here  is  plain,  b^use  these  qualities  and  forms  are  not 
entities  reallj  distinct  from  the  magnitude,  figure,  site,,  and 
motion  of  parts,  but  onlj  such  a  composition  of  them  as  cause 
different  fancies  in  us;  but  life  and  understanding,  soul  and 
mind,  are  entities  really  dbtant  from  magnitude,  figure,  site,  and 
motion  of  parts ;  they  are  neither  mere  fancies,  nor  syllables  of 
things,  but  simple  and  uncompounded  realities.  But  if  every 
supposed  part  of  a  soul  be  soul,  and  of  a  mind,  mind,  then  would 
all  the  rest  of  it  besides  any  one  part  be  superfluous;  or  indeed 
every  supposed  part  thereof  would  be  the  same  with  the  whole : 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  it  could  not  be  extended,  or  have 
any  real  parts  at  all,  since  no  part  of  an  extended  thing  can 
possiblj^  be  the  same  with  the  whole. 

Aeam,  the  same  philosopher  endeavours  further  to  prove,  that 
the  human  soul  itself  is  unextended  and  indivisible,  from  its 
ener^es  and  operations,  and  that  as  well  those  of  sensation  as  of 
ioteUection.  First,  therefore,  from  external  sensations,  he  rea- 
sons-in  this  manner  :*  Eiri  filXXn  alaOavKr^ai  rivog  iv  aitrb  Set 
clvoi,  Kal  T(^  avTff  wavrh^  avrcAo/itSavtcrdoc*  Koi  tl  Sia  troXXwv 
aia^rfTriplufv  TrXtfw  rd  €t<ri<Jvro,  ri  iroXXai  irfol  tv  iroforijff c>  icav  Si 
ivoQ  TTouclXoVf  olov  iTpocTofirov*  ov  7 dp  aXXo  filv  pivh^  aXko  Si 
^^akfiijvs  dXXd  ravrhv  bfiov  iravrwv'  icae  A  to  filv  Si  6u/jLar<jJv 
TO  Si  Si  dico9c>  iv  Ti  Sti  clvoi  clc  8  o/u^W  ^  ttwc  dv  €ciroi  &ri 
irspa  ravTo,  firi  tic  ^h  ainh  bfxov  tHjv  al(ySrfi<ri<jjv  IXd($vrci»v,  "  That 
which  jperceiveth  in  us  must  of  necessity  be  one  thing,  and  by 
one  and  the  same  indivisible  perceive  all ;  and  that,  whether  they 
he  more  things,  entering  through  several  organs  of  sense,  as  the 
many  qualities  of  one  substance,  or  one  various  and  multiform 
thing,  entering  through  the  same  orgap,  as  the  countenance  or 
picture  of  a  man.  For  it  is  not  one  thing  in  us  that  perceives 
the  nose,  another  thing  the  eyes,  and  another  thing  the  mouth ; 
but  it  is  one  and  the  self-same  thing  that  perceiveth  alL  And 
when  one  thing  enters  through  the  eye,  another  through  the  ear, 
these  also  must  of  necessity  come  all  at  last  to  one  inmvisible,  or 
dse  they  could  not  be  compared  together,  nor  one  of  them 
affirmed  to  be  different  from  another;  the  several  sentiments  of 
them  meeting  nowhere  together  in  one.  He  concludes  therefore, 
that  this  one  thing  in  us  that  sensibly  perceives  all  things,  may 
he  resembled  to  the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  the  several  senses  to 
lines  drawn  from  the  circumference,  which  all  meet  in  that  one 

1^  Lacretiu^  De  Reram  Nature,  lib.  2.  ver.  730.  732.  p.  390. 
♦Page  461.     [Cap.  VI.] 
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centre.  Wherefore  that  which  perceives  and  apprehends  all 
things  in  us  must  needs  be  really  one  and  the  very  same ;  that 
is,  unextended  and  indivisible."  Which  argument  is  yet  further 
pursued  by  him,  more  particularly  thus:  "If  that  which  sensibly 
perceiveth  in  us  be  extended,  so  as  to  have  distant  parts  one 
without  another,  then  one  of  these  three  things  must  needs  be 
affirmed,  that  either  every  part  of  this  extended  subs'tance  of  the 
soul  perceives  a  part  of  the  object  only,  or  every  part  of  it  the 
whole  object,  or  else  all  comes  to  some  one  point,  which  alone 
perceives  both  the  several  parts  of  the  object  and  the  whole,  all 
the  other  being  but  as  circumferential  lines  leading  to  this 
centre."  Now  of  the  former  of  these  three,  Plotinus  thus :  Mf- 
yi^H  ovTi  Tovrcj),  ^vju/icpf^otro  av'  (Scrrc  aWo  aWov  fiipo^y  koI 
firidiva  r\fAiov  8Xov  tov  ataSrijrov  avrtX^^tv  i\Hv*  taxntip^  av  €x  iyi> 
ixlv  aXkov'  (TV  Si  aWov  aicr^oto,  "  If  the  soul  be  a  magnitude, 
then  must  it  be  divided  together  with  the  sensible  object,  so  that 
one  part  of  the  soul  must  perceive  one  part  of  the  object,  and 
another,  another ;  and  nothing  in  it,  the  whole  sensible :  just  as 
if  I  should  have  the  sense  of  one  thing,  and  you  of  another." 
Whereas  it  is  plain  by  our  internal  sense,  that  it  is  one  and  the 
self-same  thing  in  us,  which  perceives  both  the  parts  and  the 
whole.  And  of  the  second  he  writeth  in  this  manner:  Ei  Sk 
briovv  iravTOQ  a\<T^il\(TiTaC  etc  aweifm  Siaipeltr^ai  tov  fiByi^ovc 
7r£0i;ic<Jrocj  airdpovg  Koi  al(Tdr}<T€ig  kq^*  FicaoTov  ai<T&irrov  <ni/i/3i)<T€- 
rai  yiyvea^ai  licaorc^  oTov  tov  qvtov  airelpovg  Iv  t(^  fiytfxovovvTi 
viiiiov  EiK6vag9  "But  if  eveiy  part  of  the  extended  soul  perceive 
the  whole  sensible  object,  since  magnitude  is  infinitely  divisible, 
there  must  be  in  every  man  infinite  sensations  and  images  of  one 
and  the  same  object."  Whereas  we  are  intimately  conscious  to 
ourselves,  that  we  have  but  only  one  sensation  of  one  object  at 
the  same  time.  And  as  for  the  third  and  last  part  of  this  dis- 
junction, that  what  sensibly  perceives  in  eveiy  one,  is  but  one 
single  point,  either  mathematical  or  physical ;  it  is  certain,  first, 
that  a  mathematical  point,  having  neither  longitude,  latitude, 
nor  profundity,  is  no  body  nor  substance,  but  only  a  notion  of 
our  own  mind,  or  a  mode  of  conceiving  in  us.  And  then,  as  for 
a  physical  point  or  minimum,  a  body  so  little  that  there  cannot 
possibly  be  any  less,  Plotinus  asserting  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
body,  here  explodes  the  thing  itself.  However  he  further  inti- 
mates, that  if  there  were  any  such  physical  minimum,  or  abso- 
lutely  least  body  or  extensum,  this  could  not  possiblv  receive 
upon  it  a  distinct  representation  and  delineation  of  all  the  several 
parts  of  a  whole  visible  object  at  once,  as  of  the  eyes,  nose, 
mouth,  &C.,  in  a  man's  face  or  picture,  or  of  the  particularities 

*  These  words  are  not  joined  with  the  preceding  ones  in  Plotinus,  as  here,  but  stand 
at  some  distance  before  them. 
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of  an  edifice ;  nor  could  such  a  parvitude  or  atom  as  this  be  the 
cause  of  all  animal  motions.  And  this  was  one  of  Aristotle's* 
arguments,  whereby  he  would  prove  unextended  incorporcals : 
IIwc  rw  afiepu  rh  fxepiaT6v ;  "  If  the  soul  were  indivisible  as  a 
point,  now  could  it  perceive  that  which  is  divisible?"  that  is, 
take  notice  of  all  the  distinct  parts  of  an  extended  object,  and 
have  a  description  of  the  whole  of  them  at  once  upon  itself? 
The  sum  of  the  whole  argumentation  is  this,  that  if  the  soul  be 
an  extended  substance,  then  must  it  of  necessity  be  either  a  phy- 
sical point  or  minimum,  the  least  extensum,  that  can  possibly  be 
(if  there  be  anv  such  least,  and  body  or  extension  be  not  infinitely 
divisible),  or  else  it  must  consist  of  more  such  physical  points, 
joined  together.  As  for  the  former  of  these,  it  hath  been  already 
declared  to  be  impossible,  that  one  single  atom,  or  smallest  point 
of  extension,  should  be  able  distinctly  to  perceive  all  the  variety 
of  things :  to  which  might  be  added,  that  to  suppose  every  soul 
to  be  but  one  physical  minimum,  or  smallest  extensum,  is  to 
imply  such  an  esSbntial  difference  in  matter  or  extension,  as  that 
some  of  the  points  thereof  should  be  naturally  devoid  of  all  life, 
sense,  and  understanding,  and  others  again  naturally  sensitive 
and  rational.  Which  absurdity,  though  it  should  be  admitted, 
yet  would  it  be  utterly  inconceivable,  how  there  should  come  to 
be  one  such  sensitive  and  rational  atom  in  every  man  and  no 
more,  and  how  this  should  constantly  remain  the  same,  from 
infancy  to  old  age,  whilst  other  parts  of  matter  transpire  perpe- 
tually. But  as  for  the  latter,  if  souls  be  extended  substances, 
consisting  of  more  points,  one  without  another,  all  concurring  in 
every  sensation ;  then  must  every  one  of  those  points  either  per- 
ceive a  point  and  part  of  the  object  only,  or  else  the  whole. 
Now,  if  every  point  of  the  extended  soul  perceive  only  a  point 
of  the  object,  then  is  there  no  one  thing  in  us  that  perceives  the 
whole,  or  which  can  compare  one  part  with  another.  But  if 
every  point  of  the  extended  soul  perceive  the  whole  object  at 
once,  consisting  of  many  parts,  then  would  there  be  innumerable 
perceptions  of  the  same  object  in  every  sensation ;  as  many  as 
there  are  points  in  the  extended  soul.  And  from  both  those 
suppositions,  it  would  alike  follow,  that  no  man  is  one  single 
percipient  or  person,  but  that  there  are  innumerable  distinct 
percipients  and  persons  in  every  man.  Neither  can  there  be  any 
other  supposition  made,  besides  those  three  forementioned ;  as, 
that  the  whole  extended  soul  should  perceive  both  the  whole 
sensible  object,  and  all  its  several  parts,  no  part  of  this  soul  in 
the  mean  time  having  any  perception  at  all  by  itself;  because 
the  whole  of  an  extended  being  is  nothing  but  all  the  parts  taken 
together;  and  if  none  of  those  parts  have  any  life,  sense,  or 

'  De  Anima,  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  p.  10.  torn.  2.  opp. 
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perception  in  them^  it  ia  impossible  that  there  should  be  anjr  in 
the  wnole.  But,  in  very  truth,  to  say  that  the  whole  soul  per- 
ceiveth  all,  and  no  part  of  it  any  thing,  is  to  acknowledge  it 
not  to  be  extended,  but  to  be  indivisible,  which  is  the  thing  that 
Plotinus  contends  for. 

And  that  philosopher  here  further  insists  upon  internal  sensa- 
tions also,  and  that  av/uiradcia,  or  bfiowJA^uiy  that  "  sympathy,^ 
or  ^^  homopathy,"  which  is  in  all  aninials,  to  the  same  purpose :  it 
being  one  and  the  same  thing  in  them,  which  perceives  pain,  in 
the  most  distant  extremities  of  the  body,  as  in  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  and  in  the  crown  of  the  head;  and  which  moves  one  part 
to  succour  and  relieve  another  labouring  under  it,  which  could 
not  possibly  be  by  traduction  of  all  to  one  physical  point,  as  the 
centre,  for  divers  reasons.*  Ei  toIwv  Kara  SiaBoaiv  ovx  ol6vrz 
Ti)v  a1<rdri<Tiv  rov  roioirov  ytyyta^ai,  iiri  8i  ndjfiarog  iyKov  ovroc* 
aXXoi;  ira^6vTOC,  aXXo  yvuKfiv  tx^iv  (vavrd^  yap  fxkyi^ov^  to  /uiv 
aXXo,  TO  Si  aXXo  iari)  Sh  toiovtov  H^Ba^ai  to  aiaOavSfjLfvoi^, 
olov  vavrayov  avrov  iawi^  rh  airro  ilvai'  TOVTO*8i  SXXt^  rivl  riov 
6vTb}v  ri  (TiofiaTi  irottiv  vpoafiKU,  *'  Since  therefore  these  sympa- 
thetic senses  cannot  possiblv  be  made  by  traduction  at  last  to 
one  thing ;  and  body  being  bulky  or  out-swelling  extension,  one 
part  thereof  suffering,  another  cannot  perceive  it  (for  in  all  mag- 
nitude, this  is  one  thing,  and  that  another),  it  folbweth,  that 
what  perceives  in  us  must  be  every  where,  and  in  all  the  parts 
of  the  body,  one  and  the  same  thing  with  itself.  Which  there- 
fore cannot  be  itself  body,  but  must  of  necessity  be  some  other 
entity  or  substance  incorporeal."  The  conclusion  is,  that  in  men 
and  animals  there  is  one  thing  indivisibly  the  same,  that  com- 
prehendeth  the  whole  outside  of  them,  perceiveth  both  the  parts 
and  the  whole  of  sensible  objects,  and  all  transmitted  through 
several  senses,  sympathizeth  with  all  the  distant  parts  of  the 
body,  and  acteth  entirely  upon  all.  And  this  is  properly  called, 
"  I  myself,"  not  the  extended  bulk  of  the  body,  whicn  is  not  one 
but  many  substances,  but  an  unextended  and  indivisible  unity, 
wherein  all  lines  meet  and  concentre,  not  as  a  mathematical  point 
or  least  extensum,  but  as  one  self-active,  living  power,  substan- 
tial or  inside  being,  that  containeth,  holdeth,  and  connecteth  all 
together. 

Liastly,  the  forementioned  philosopher  endeavours  yet  further 
to  prove  the  human  soul  to  be  unextended  and  devoid  of  magni- 
tude, and  indivisible,  from  its  rational  energies  or  operations,,  its 
vovTiov  vo^<r€cc>  and  afx^yiS^wv  avriXrirpuQf  **  intellections  of  intel- 
ligibles,"  and  "  apprehensions  of  things  devoid  of  magnitude  :** 
Ilwc  yap  filyidog  ov  to  4ifi  fiiyi^og  vofi<TH  ;  ical  T(^  pipitnt^  to  pLxi 
fXBpioThv,  *^For  how  could  the  soul  (saith  he)  if  it  were  a  magni- 

♦  Page  462. 
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tnde,  understand  that  which  hath  no  ma^tude  ?  and  with  that 
which  is  divisible  conceive  what  is  indivisible  ?     Now  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  we  have  notions  of  many  things  which  are  ai^avraaras 
altogether  unimaG^nable^  and  therefore  have  nothing  of  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  in  them,  as  virtue,  vice,  &c. :  'Afuyi^lg 
Si   olfiai   Koi  rh  koXov  kqX  rh  SUaiovy  Koi  ri  rouroiv  Spa  voTi<riQ' 
ware  icac  irpoai6vTa  Koi  nJ^  afxepu  avrijc  inroSi^erat,  koI  Iv  avry  ev 
a/ic/oEi  Ktherai*  *^  Justice  and  honesty,  and  the  like,  are  things 
devoid  of  magnitude,  and  therefore  must  the  intellections   of 
theiu  needs  be  such  too.     So  that  the  soul  must  receive  these  by 
what  is  indivisible,  and  lodge  them  in  that  which  is  divisible." 
We  have  also  a  notion  not  only  of  mere  latitude  or  breadth, 
indivisible  as  to  thickness ;  and  of  longitude  or  a  line,  indivisible 
both  as  to  <breadth  and  thickness ;  but  also  of  a  mathematical 
point,  that  is  every  way  indivisible,  as  to  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness.    We  have  a  conception  of  the  intention  of  powers  and 
virtues,  wherein  there  is  nothing  of  extension  or  magnitude. 
And   indeed  all  the  abstract  essences  of  things  (or  the  avroi-   . 
icaara)  which  are  the  first  objects  of  intellection,  are  indivisible : 
£i  Si  TUfv  Iv  vXy  uBwv  rag  vofiang  ^^aovenv  cTvai,  aXXa  X^P^* 
Zofjiivwv  76  ytyvovrai  rov  vov  xnopfZovrog,  ov  yap  /JLtrd  aapKwVy 
&C.,  **  And  though  we  apprehend  forms,  that  are  in  matter  too, 
yet  do  we  apprehend  them  as  separated  and  abstracted  from  the 
same ;  there  being  nothing  of  flesh  in  our  conception  of  a  man," 
&C.     Nay,  the  soul  conceives  extended  things  themselves,  unex- 
tendedly  and  indivisibly ;  for  as  the  distance  of  a  whole  hemi- 
sphere IS  contracted  into  a  narrow  compass  in  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  so  are  all  distances  yet  more  contracted  in  the  soul  itself, 
and  there  understood  indistantly ;  for  the  thought  of  a  mile  dis- 
tance, or  of  ten  thousand  miles,  or  semidiameters  of  the  earth, 
takes  up  no  more  room  in  the  soul,  nor  stretches  it  any  more, 
than  does  the  thought  of  a  foot,  or  inch,  or  indeed  of  a  mathe- 
matical point     "Were  that  which  perceiveth  in  us  a  magnitude, 
then  could  it  not  be  tcrov  vavrl  altrOiircJJ,  "  equal  to  every  sen- 
sible," and  alike  perceive  both  lesser  and  greater  magnitudes 
than  itself:  but  least  of  all  could  it  perceive  such  things  as  have 
no  magnitude  at  all.     And  this  was  the  other  part  of  Aristotle's 
argumentation,  to  prove  the  soul  and  mind  to  be  unextended  and 
indivisibFe  :^  11  wc  yap  vo^crtt  to  ajAspeg  /jLepiari^,  "For  how  could 
it  perceive  that  which  is  indivisible  by  what  is  divisible  ?"     He 
having  before  demanded,  how  it  could  apprehend^ things  divisible, 
and  of  a  great  extension,  by  a  mere  point,  or  absolute  parvitude. 
Where  the  soul,  or  that  which  perceives  and  understands,  is, 
according  to  Aristotle,  neither  divisible,  as  a  continued  quantity, 
nor  yet  indivisible,  either  as  a  mathematical,  or  as  a  physical 
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point,  and  abeolute  parvitude ;  but  as  that  which  hath  in  iUelf 
no  out-swelling  distance,  nor  relation  to  any  place,  otherwise 
than  as  it  is  vitally  united  to  a  body,  which  (wherever  it  be)  it 
always  sympathizes  with  and  acts  upon. 

Besides  which,  these  ancient  assertors  of  unextended  incorpo- 
reals  would,  in  all  probability,  confirm  that  opinion  from  hence, 
because  we  cannot  only  conceive  extension  without  cogitation, 
and  agsun  cogitation  without  extension ;  from  whence  it  mav  be 
inferred,  that  thev  are  entities  really  distinct  and  separable  from 
one  another  (we  having  no  other  rule  to  judge  of  the  real  dis- 
tinction and  separability  of  things  than  from  our  conceptions) 
but  also  are  not  able  to  conceive  cogitation  with  extension.  We 
cannot  conceive  a  thought  to  be  of  such  a  certain  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness,  mensurable  by  inches  and  feet,  an^l  by  solid 
measures.  We  cannot  conceive  half,  or  a  third  part,  or  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  a  thought,  much  less  of  the  thought  of  an  indivisible 
thing;  neither  can  we  conceive  every  thought  to  be  of  some 
certain  determinate  figure,  either  round  or  angular;  spherical, 
cubical,  or  cylindrical,  or  the  like.  Whereas,  if  whatsoever  is 
unextended  be  nothing,  thoughts  must  either  be  mere  nonenti- 
ties, or  else  extended  too  into  length,  breadth,  and  thickness ; 
divisible  into  parts,  and  mensurable ;  and  also  (where  finite)  of 
a  certain  figure.  And  consequently  all  verities  in  us  (they 
being  but  complex  axiomatical  thoughts)  must  of  necessity  hie 
long,  broad,  and  thick,  and  either  spherically  or  anpilarly 
figurate.  And  the  same  must  be  affirmed  of  volitions  likewise, 
and  appetites  or^  passions,  as  fear  and  hope,  love  and  hatred, 
grief  and  joy ;  and  of  all  other  things  belonging  to  cogitative 
beings  (souls  and  minds)  as  knowledge  and  ignorance,  wisdopa 
and  folly,  virtue  and  vice,  justice  and  injustice,  &c.,  that  these 
are  either  all  of  them  absolute  non-entities,  or  else  extended  into 
three  divisions  of  length,  breadth,  and  profundity,  and  tnensur- 
able  not  only  by  inches  and  feet,  but  also  by  solid  measures,  as 
pints  and  quarts;  and  last  of  all  (where  they  are  finite  as  in 
men)  figurate.  But  if  this  be  absurd,  and  these  things  ^longing 
to  soul  and  mind  (though  doubtless  as  great  realities  at  least  as 
the  things  which  belong  to  bodies)  be  unextended,  then  must 
the  substances  of  souls  and  minds  themselves  be  unextended 
also.  Thus  Plotinus  of  mind:  Nof/c  ov  diaara^  a^'  lauroti, 
'^Mind  is  not  distant  from  itself  i**  and  indeed  were  it  so,  it 
could  not  be  one  thing  (as  it  is)  but  many ;  every  conceivable 
part  of  distant  and  unextended  substance  being  a  substance  by 
itself.  And  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  human  soul,  though  it 
act  upon  distant  parts  of  that  body,  which  it  is  united  to,  that 
itself,  notwithstanding,  is  not  scattered  out  into  distance,  nor 
dispersed  into  multiplicity,  nor  infinitely  divisible ;  because  then 
it  would  not  be  one  single  substance,  or  monad,  but  a  heap  of 
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substances.  Soul  is  no  more  divisible  than  life ;  of  whicb  the 
foremention^d  philosopher  thus :  ^ApajB  rriv  J^cuifv  fiepiuQ ;  aAX' 
ci  rh  TTov  ^v  Kforiy  to  fiipog  Zwri  oiic  tfrrai,  "  Will  70U  divide  a  life 
into  two?  then  the  whole  of  it  being  but  a  life,  the  half  thereof 
cannot  be  a  life.**  Lastly,  if  soul  and  mind,  and  the  things  be- 
longing to  them,  as  life  and  cogitation,  understanding  and  wis- 
dom, &a,  be  outspread  into  distance,  having  one  part  without 
^mother;  then  can  there  be  no  good  reason  given,  why  they 
should  not  be  as  well  really  and  phvsically,  as  intellectually 
divisible ;  and  one  part  of  them  separable  from  another :  since,  as 
Plotinus :  Ilavroc  /ucyl^ooc  to  /jlIv  oXXo,  to  8I  aXXo,  "  In  all 
magnitude  or  extension,  this  is  one  thing,  and  that  another.'' 
At  least,  no  Theist  ought  to  deny,  but  that  the  divine  power 
could  cleave  or  divide  a  thought,  together  with  the  soul,  wherein 
it  is,  into  many  pieces ;  and  remove  them  to  the  greatest  dis- 
tances from  one  another  (forasmuch  as  this  implies  no  manner  of 
contradiction,  and  whatsoever  is  conceivable  by  us  may  be  done 
by  infinite  power)  in  which  case,  neither  of  them  alone  would  be 
Boul  or  mind,  life  or  thoueht,  but  all  put  together  make  up  one 
entire  mind,  soul,  life,  and  thought. 

Wherefore,  the  sense  of  the  ancient  Incorporealists  seems  to 
have  been  as  follows :  That  there  are  in  nature  two  kinds  of 
substances  specifically  differing  from  one  another;  the  first, 
"Oyicoc,  "  bulks,"  or ''  turaours,**  a  mere  passive  thing ;  the  second, 
AvvafjLtiCy  "  self-active  powers"  or  "  virtues,"  or  ^{laic  Spaarnpioc, 
the  "  energetic  nature."  The  former  of  these  is  nothing  else 
but  magnitude  or  extension,  not  as  an  abstract  notion  of  the 
mind,  but  as  a  thing  really  existing  without  it.  For  when  it  is 
caUed  res  extensa,  the  meaning  is  not,  as  if  the  res  were  one 
thing  and  the  extension  thereof  another,  but  that  it  is  ex- 
tension, or  distance,  really  existing,  or  the  thing  thereof  (without 
the  mind)  and  not  the  notion.  Kow,  this  in  the  nature  of  it  is 
nothing  but  aliud  extra  aliud,  "  one  thing  without  another," 
and  therefore  perfect  alterity,  disimity,  and  divisibility.  So  that 
no  extensum  ,whatsoever,  of  any  sensible  bigness,  is  truly  and 
really  one  substance,  but  a  multitude  or  heap  of  substances,  as 
many  as  there  are  parts,  into  which  it  is  divisible.  Moreover, 
one  part  of  this  magnitude  always  standing  without  anpther,  it 
is  an  essential  property  thereof  to  be  antitypous  or  impenetrable ; 
that  is,  to  jostle  or  shoulder  out  all  other  extended  substance 
from  penetrating  into  it,  and  co-existing  with  it,  so  as  to  possess 
and  take  up  the  same  room  and  space.  One  yard  of  distance. 
Or  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  cannot  possibly  be  added 
to  another,  without  making  the  whole  extension  double  to  what 
it  was  before,  since  one  of  them  must  of  necessity  stand  without 
the  other.  One  magnitude  cannot  imbibe  or  swallow  up  another, 
nor  can  there  be  any  penetration  of  dimensions.     Moreover, 
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magnitude  or  extension,  as  soch,  is  mere  outside  or  outwardness ; 
itnath  nothing  within,  no  self-active  power  or  virtue ;  all  its 
activity  being  either  keeping  out,  or  hindering,  any  other  extended 
thing,  from  penetrating  into  it  (which  jet  it  doth  merely  hy  its 
being  extended,  and  therefore  not  so  much  by  any  physical  effi- 
ciency as  a  logical  necessity) :  or  else  local  motion,  to  which  it 
is  also  but  passive ;  no  body,  or  extension,  as  such,  being  able  to 
move  itself  or  act  upon  itself. 

Wherefore,  were  there  no  other  substance  in  the  world  besides 
this  magnitude  or  extension,  there  could  be  no  motion  or  action 
at  all  in  it ;  no  life,  cogitation,  consciousness ;  no  intellection, 
appetite,  or  volition  (which  things  do  yet  make  up  the  greatest 
part  of  the  universe),  but  all  would  be  a  dead  heap  or  lump ;  nor 
could  any  one  substance  penetrate  another,  and  co-exist  in  the 
same  place  with  it.     From  whence  it  follows  of  necessity,  that 
besides  this  outside  bulky  extension,  and  tumourons  magnitude, 
there  must  be  another  kind  of  entity,  whose  essential  attribute 
or  character  is  life,  self-activity,  or  cc^tation.     Which  first,  that 
it  is  not  a  mere  mode  or  accident  of  magnitude  and  extension, 
is  plain  from  hence,  because  cogitation  may  be  as  well  conceived 
without  extension,  as  extension  without  cogitation ;  whereas  no 
mode  of  any  thing  can  be  conceived  without  that,  whereof  it  isa 
mode.     And  since  there  is  unquestionably  much  more  of  entity 
in  life  and  cogitation  than  there  is  in  mere  extension  or  mag- 
nitude, which  is  the  lowest  of  all  being,  and  next  to  nothing;  it 
must  needs  be  imputed  to  the  mere  delusion  and  imposture  of 
imagination,  that  men  are  so  prone  to  think  this  extension  or 
magnitude  to  be  only  substance,  and  all  other  things  besides  the 
mere  accidents  thereof,  generable  oi|t  of  it,   and  corruptible, 
again  into  it     For  though  that  secondary  and  participated  life 
(as  it  is  called)  in  the  bodies  of  animals  be  indeed  a  mere  acci- 
dent, and  such  as  may  be  present  or  absent  without  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  subject ;  yet  can  there  be  no  reason  given  why  the 
primary  and  originsJ  life  itself  should  not  be  as  well  a  substantial 
thing,  as  mere  extension  and  magnitude.     Again,  that  extension 
and    life,   or  cogitation,   are   not  two  inadequate  conceptions 
neither,  of  one  and  the  self-same  substance,  considered  brokenly 
and  by  piece-meal ;  as  if  either  all  extension  had  life  and  cogi- 
tation essentially  belonging  to  it  (as  the  Hylozoists  conclude)  or 
at  least  all  life  and  cogitation  had  extension ;  and  consequently 
all  souls  and  minds,  and  even  the  Deity  itself,  were  either  ex- 
tended life  and  cogitation,   or   living  and   thinking  extension 
(there  being  nothing  in  nature  unextended,  but  extension  the 
only  entity ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  devoid  thereof,  is,  ipso  facto, 
absolutely  nothing) :  This,  I  say,  will  also  appear  from  hence, 
because,  as  hath  been  already  declared,  we  cannot  conceive  a 
life,  or  mind,  or  thought,  nor  any  thing  at  all  belonging  to  a 
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cc^tative  being,  as  such  (as  wisdom,  folly,  yirtue,  vice,  &C.),  to 
be  extended  into  length,  breadth,  and'  thickness,  and  to  be  men- 
surable by  inches,  feet,  and  yards.  From  whence  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  extension,  and  life  or  cogitation,  are  no  inadequate 
oonceptions  of  one  and  the  self-same  thing,  since  the^  cannot  be 
compucated  together  into  one,  but  that  they  are  distinct  sub- 
stances from  each  other.  Lives  and  minds  are  such  ti^ht  and 
compact  things  in  themselves,  and  have  such  a  self-unity  m  their 
nature,  as  that  they  cannot  be  lodged  in  that,  which  is  wholly 
scattered  out  from  itself  into  distance,  and  dispersed  into  infinite 
multiplicity ;  nor  be  spread  all  over  the  same,  as  co-extended 
with  it.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  how  all  the  several  parts  of  an 
extended  magnitude,  should  jointly  concur  and  contribute  to  the 
production  of  one  and  the  same  single  and  indivisible  cogitation ; 
or  how  that  whole  heap  or  buncUe  of  things  should  be  one 
thinker.  A  thinker  is  a  monad,  or  one  single  substance,  and  not 
a  heap  of  substances ;  whereas  no  body  or  extended  thing  is  one 
but  many  substances ;  every  conceivable  or  smallest  part  thereof 
being  a  real  substance  by  itself. 

But  this  will  yet  further  appear,  if  we  consider  what  kind  of 
action  cogitation  is.  The  action  of  an  extended  thing,  as  such, 
is  nothing  but  local  motion,  change  of  distance,  or  translation 
from  place  to  place,  a  mer^  outside  and  superficial  thing ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  cogitation  (fancy,  intellection,  and  volition^  are  no 
local  motions ;  nor  the  mere  fridging  up  and  down  of  tne  parts 
of  an  extended  substance,  changing  their  place  and  distance ; 
but  it  is  unquestionably  an  internal  energy ;  that  is,  such  an 
energy  as  is  within  the  very  substance  or  essence  of  that  which 
thinketh,  or  in  the  inside  of  it.  From  which  two  kinds  of 
energies  we  may  now  conclude  that  there  are  also  two  kinds  of 
entity  or  substance  in  nature ;  the  one  mere  outside,  and  which 
hath  nothing  within  it ;  the  other  such  a  kind  of  entity  as  hath 
an  eternal  energy ;  acteth  from  itself,  and  within  itself,  and  upon 
itself;  an  inside  thing,  whose  action  is  within  the  very  essence 
or  substance  thereof;  it  being  plain,  that  the  cogitative  or 
thinking  nature  is  such  a  thing  as  hath  an  essential  inside  or  pro- 
fundity. Now,'  this  inside  of  cogitative  beings,  wherein  they 
thus  act  or  think  internally  within  themselves,  cannot  have  any 
length,  breadth,  or  thickness  in  it,  because  if  it  had  it  would  be 
agam  a  mere  outside  thing.  Wherefore  had  all  cogitative  beings 
(souls  and  minds)  extension  and  magnitude  never  so  much 
belonging  to  them,  as  some  suppose  them  to  have,  yet  could  this, 
for  aU  that,  be  nothing  but  the  mere  outside  of  their  being ; 
besides  which,  they  must  of  necessity  have  also  an  unextended 
inside,  that  hath  no  outswelling  tumour,  and  is  not  scattered  into 
distance,  nor  dispersed  into  multiplicitv,  which  therefore  could 
not  possibly  exist  a  part  in  a  part  of  the  supposed  extension,  as 
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if  one  half  of  a  mind  or  thought  were  in  one  half  of  that  ex- 
tension, and  another  in  another ;  but  must  of  necessity  be  all 
undividedly,  both  in  the  whole  of  it,  and  in  every  part  For 
had  every  twentieth  or  hundredth  part  of  this  extensum  not  the 
whole  of  a  life  or  mind  in  it,  but  only  the  twentieth  or  hundredth 
part  thereof,  then  could  none  of  them  have  any  trde  life  or  mind 
at  all,  nor  consequently  the  whole  have  any.  Nor  indeed  is  it 
otherwise  conceivable  how  a  whole  quantity  of  extended  sub- 
stance should  be  one  thing,  and  have  one  personality,  one  / 
myself  in  it  all,  were  there  not  one  indivisible  thing  presiding 
over  it,  which  held  it  altogether,  and  diffused  itself  through  all 
And  thus  do  we  see  how  this  whole  in  the  whole  and  in  every 
part  (do  men  what  they  can)  will,  like  a  ghost,  still  haunt  them, 
and  follow  them  every  where.  But  now  it  is  impossible  that  one 
and  the  self-same  substance  should  be  both  extended  and  unex- 
tended.  Wherefore  in  this  hypothesis  of  extended  understanding 
spirits,  having  one  part  without  another,  there  is  an  undiseem^ 
complication  of  two  distinct  substances,  extended  and  unextended, 
or  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  both  together ;  and  a  confusion  of 
.  them  into  one.  Where,  notwithstanding,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  there  is  so  much  of  truth  aimed  at,  as  that  all  finite  incor- 
poreal substances  are  always  naturally  united  to  some  bodies ;  so 
that  the  whole  of  these  created  animals  is  completed  and  made 
up  of  both  these  together,  an  extended  inside,  and  an  unextended 
outside,  both  of  them  substances  indeed  really  dbtinct,  but  yet 
vitally  united  each  to  other. 

The  sum  of  all  is,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  substances  in 
nature,  the  first  extension  or  magnitude,  really  existing  without 
the  mind,  which  is  a  thing  that  hath  no  self-unity  at  all  in  it^ 
but  is  infinite  alterity  and  divisibility,  as  it  is  also  mere  outside 
and  outwardness,  it  having  nothing  within,  nor  any  other  action 
belonging  to  it,  but  only  locally  to  move  when  it  is  moved.  The 
second,  life  and  mind,  or  the  self-active  cogitative  nature,  an 
inside  being,  whose  action  is  not  local  motion,  but  an  internal 
energy,  within  the  substance  or  essence  of  the  thinker  himself, 
or  in  the  inside  of  him ;  which  therefore,  though  unextended, 
yet  hath  a  certain  inward  recess,  Ba^oc?  or  essential  profundity. 
And  this  is  a  thing  which  can  act  all  of  it  entirely  upon  either  a 
greater  or  lesser  quantity  of  extended  substance  or  body,  and  its 
several  parts,  penetrating  into  it,  and  co-existing  in  the  same 
place  with  it.  Wherefore  it  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  either  as  a 
mathematical  or  as  a  physical  point,  as  an  absolute  parvitude,  or 
the  least  extensum  possible,  it  having  not  only  such  an  essential 
inside,  bathos,  or  profundity  in  it,  wherein  it  acteth  and  thinketh 
within  itself,  but  also  a  certain  amplitude  ofcactive  power  ad  extra, 
or  a  sphere  of  activity  upon  body.  Upon  which  account  it  was 
before  affirmed  by  Plotinus,  that  an  unextended  incorporeal  is  a 
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thing  bigger  than  body,  because  body  cannot  exist  otherwise 
than  a  point  of  it  in  a  point  of  space ;  whereas  this  one  and  the 
same  indivisible  can  at  once  both  comprehend  a  whole  extensum 
within  it,  and  be  all  of  it  in  every  part  thereof.  And  lastly,  all 
finite  incorporeals  are  always  naturally  to  some  body  or  other ; 
from  both  which  together  is  completed  and  made  up  in  every 
created  understanding  being  one  entire  animal,  consistmg  of  soul 
and  body,  and  having  something  incorporeal,  and  something  cor- 
poreal in  it,  an  unextended  inside,  ana  an  extended  outside,  by 
means  whereof  it  is  determined  to  here  and  there^  and  capable  of 
moving  locally,  op  changing  place. 

Thus  have  we  represented  the  sense  of  the  ancient  unex- 
tended Incorporealists  to  the  best  advantage  that  we  could,  in 
way  of  answer  to  the  premised  atheistic  argument  against  incor- 
poreal substance,  and  m  order  to  the  vindication  of  them  from 
the  contempt  of  Atheists ;  and  we  do  affirm,  that  the  fore-men- 
tioned argumentations  of  theirs  do  evince,  that  there  is  some 
other  substance  besides  body,  which  therefore,  according  to  the 
principles  of  these  Atheists  themselves,  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  unextended,  it  being  concluded  by  them,  that  whatsoever  is 
extended  is  body.  But  whether  they  do  also  absolutely  prove 
that  there  is  ovma  a/jLByi^rjg,  aScaoraroC)  afuttpfigy  and  aSiaiperog, 
*^  a  substance  devoid  of  magnitude,  indistant,  without  parts,  and 
indivisible ;"  this  we  shall  leave  others  to  make  a  judgment  of. 
However,  it  is  certain  that  Atheists  who  maintain  the  contrary 
must  needs  assert,  that  every  thought,  and  whatsoever  belongetb 
to  soul,  mind  (as  knowledge,  virtue,  &c.),  is  not  only  mentally 
and  mathematically  divisible,  so  that  there  may  be  half,  a  third 
part,  or  a  quarter  of  a  thought,  and  the  rest  supposed ;  but  also 
physically  separable,  or  discerpible,  together  with  the  soul, 
wherein  it  is.  They  mus^  also  deny  that  there  is  an  internal 
energy  at  all,  or  any  other  action  besides  that  outside  superficial 
action  of  local  motion,  and  consequently  make  all  cogitation 
nothing  but  local  motion  or  translation.  And  lastly,  they  must 
maintain  that  no  substance  can  co-exist  with  any  other  substance 
(as  soul  with  body)  otherwise  than  by  juxta-position  only,  and 
by  possessing  the  pores,  or  filling  up  the  intervals  thereof,  as  a 
net  with  the  water. 

And  this  is  the  first  answer  to  the  forementioned  atheistic 
argument  against  incorporeal  substance;  that  though  whatsoever  is 
extended  be  body,  yet  every  thing  is  not  extended;  but  that  life,  or 
mind  and  cogitation,  are  an  unextended,  indistant,  and  indivisible 
nature.  But,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  there  are  other  learned 
assertors  of  incorporeal  substance,  who,  lest  God  and  spirits, 
being  thus  made  unextended,  should  quite  vanish  into  nothing, 
answer  that  atheistic  argumentation  after  a  different  manner,  by 
granting  to  these  Atheists  that  proposition,  "  that  whatsoever  is, 
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is  extended;  and  what  is  linextended,  is  nothing;"  but  then 
denying  that  other  of  theirs,  "that  whatsoever  is  extended,  is 
body;"  they  asserting  another  extension,  specifically  differing 
from  that  of  bodies :  for,  whereas  corporeal  extension  is  not  only 
impenetrable,  so  as  that  no  one  part  thereof  can  enter  into 
another,  but  also  both  mentally  and  really  divisible,  one  part 
being  in  its  nature  separable  from  another;  they  affirm,  that 
there  is  another  incorporeal  extension,  which  is  both  penetrable, 
and  also  indiscerpible,  so  that  no  one  part  thereof  can  possibly 
be  separated  from  another,  or  the  whole ;  and  that  to  such  an 
incorporeal  extension  as  this  belongeth  life,  cogitation,  and 
understanding  the  Deity  having  such  an  infinite  extension,  but 
all  created  spirits  a  finite  and  limited  one,  which  also  is  in  them 
supposed  to  be  contractible  and  dilatable.^  Now  it  is  not  our 
part  here  to  oppose  Theists,  but  Atheists :  wherefore  we  shall 
leave  these  two  sorts  of  Incorporealists  to  dispute  it  out  friendly 
amongst  themselves;  and  indeed  therefore  with  the  more  mo- 
deration, equanimity,  and  toleration  of  dissent  mutually,  because 
it  seemeth  that  some  are  in  a  manner  fatally  inclined  to  think 
one  way  in  this  controversy,  and  some  another.  And  whatever 
the  truth  of  the  case  be,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  latter 
hypothesis  may  be  very  useful  and  serviceable  to  retain  some  in 
theism,  who  can  by  no  means  admit  of  a  Deity,  or  any  thing 
else,  unextended ;  though,  perhaps,  there  will  not  be  wanting 
others  also,  who  would  go  in  a  miadle  way  betwixt  these  two,  or 
compound  them  together,  by  supposing  the  Deity  to  be  indeed 
altogether  unextended,  and  all  of  it  every  where;  but  finite 
incorporeals,  or  created  spirits,  to  have  an  unextended  inside,  a 
life  or  mind,  difiusing  itself  into  a  certain  amplitude  of  outward 
extension,  whereby  they  are  determined  to  a  place,  vet  so  as  to 
be  all  in  every  part  thereof;  which  outward  extension  is  there- 
fore not  to  be  accounted  body,  because  'penetrable,  contractible, 
and  dilatable,  and  because  no  one  part  thereof  is  separable  from 
the  rest,  by  the  rushing  or  incursion  of  any  incorporeal  thing 
upon  them.^     And  thus  is  the  Athebts'  arguments  against  in- 

*  I  have  already  shown  in  different  places  that  not  a  few  both  of  andeot  and  modem 
theologians  and  philosophers  were  devoted  to  this  opinion. 

"  But  I  am  afraid  both  parties  will  complain  of  this  middle  opinion  bemg  too 
obscure  to  be  understood  bj  those  who  consider  that  we  ought  to  attend  to  the  mean- 
ings of  words  rather  than  to  the  words  themselves.  I  know  not  whether  I  possess 
intellect  and  perspicacity  sufficient  to  comprehend  matters  so  abstruse  and  intricate, 
but  I-  ft-eely  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  the  learned  Doctor  means 
when  he  tells  us  that  **  incorporeal  natures  have  an  unextetided  inside,  a  life  or  mind, 
diffusing  itself  into  a  certain  amplitude  of  outward  extension."  The  words  are  grand 
and  magnificent  enough  ;  but  I  seek  in  vain  for  their  meaning.  To  myself,  indeed, 
any  thing  that  possesses  the  power  of  expanding,  dilating,  and  extending  itself,  seems 
to  be  in  a  certain  measure  corporeal,  and  to  resemble  those  vehicles  with  which  the 
Platonists  are  wont  to  invest  the  soul :  but  bow  that  which  is  incorporeal,  and  nothing 
more  than  life  or  mind,  can  be  the  cause  of  its  own  extension,  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
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corporeal  substance  answered  two  manner  of  ways ;  first,  that 
there  is  something  unextended ;  and,  secondly,  that  if  there  were 
none,  yet  must  there  of  necessity  be  a  substance  otherwise  ex- 
tended than  body  is,  so  as  to  be  neither  antitypous  nor  discern- 
ible. And  ourselves  would  not  be  understood  here  dogmatically 
to  assert  any  thing  in  this  point,  a^ve  only  what  all  Incorporeal- 
ists  do  agree  in,  to  wit,  that  besides  body,  which  is  impenetrably 
and  divisibly  extended,  there  is  in  nature  another  substance  that 
is  both  penetrable  of  body  and  indiscernible,  or  which  doth  not 
consist  of  parts  separable  from  one  another.  And  that  there  is 
at  least  such  a  substance  as  this,  is  unquestionably  manifest  from 
what  hath  been  already  declared. 

But  the  Atheist  will,  in  the  next  place,  give  an  account  of  the 
original  of  this  error  (as  he  calls  it)  of  incorporeal  substance,  and 
unaertake  to  show  from  what  mistake  it  proceeded,  which  is  yet 
another  pretended  confutation  thereof;  namely,  that  it  sprung 
partly  from  the  abuse  of  abstract  names  and  notions,  men 
making  substances  of  them;  and  partly  from  the  scholastic 
essences,  distinct  from  the  things  themselves,  and  said  to  be 
eternal  From  both  which  delusions  and  dotages  together  the 
Atheists  conceive  that  men  have  been  first  of  all  much  confirmed 
in  the  belief  of  ghosts  and  spirits,  demons  and  devils,  invisible 
beings  called  by  several  names.  Which  belief  had  also  another 
original,  men's  mistaking  their  own  fancies  for  realities.  The 
chief  of  all  which  affrigntful  ghosts  and  spectres,  according  to 
these  Atheists,- is  the  Deity,  the  Oberon,  or  prince  of  fairies  and 
fancies.  But  then,  whereas  men,  by  their  natural  reason,  could 
not  conceive  otherwise  of  these  ghosts  and  spirits,  than  that 
they  were  a  kind  of  thin,  aerial  bodies,  their  understandings 
have  been  so  enchanted  by  these  abstract  names  (which  are 
indeed  the  names  of  nothing),  and  those  separate  essences  and 
quiddities  of  scholastics,  as  that  they  have  made  incorporeal 
substances  of  them ;  the  atheistic  conclusion  is,  that  they,  who 
assert  an  incorporeal  Deity,  do  really  but  make  a  scholastic 
separate  essence,  or  the  mere  abstract  notion  of  an  accident,  a 

conceiTe.  Do  incorporeal  souls  resemble  the  nature  of  spiders,  which  we  know  are 
able  out  of  themselves  to  surround  themselves  with  an  extended  web  ?  But  I  leave 
this  to  those  whose  minds  are  accustomed  to  the  Investigation  of  subjects  so  far  above 
the  vulgar  comprehension;  and  should  they  ridicule  my  ignorance  and  stupidity,  I  will 
patiently  bear  with  it,  provided  they  will  show  me  how  these  things  which  seem  to  me 
so  contradictory,  can  be  reconciled  with  each  other.  I  leave  the  same  parties  to 
handle  and  determine  the  whole  of  this  (question,  whether  or  not  Grod  and  simple  souls 
are  in  a  certain  way  extended.  Each  side  of  it  is  involved  in  difficulties  which  no 
mortal  is  capable  of  solving.  But  yet  many  of  those  who  contend  so  fiercely  upon 
these  subjects  seem  to  me  to  be  much  less  opposed  to  each  other  than  they  imagine. 
For  the  generality  of  those  who  hold  the  Deity  and  spirits  to  be  extensible,  when  they 
come  to  explain  this  doctrine,  and  to  show  what  extension  they  attribute  to  spirits, 
fortify  their  opinion  by  so  many  distinctions  as  to  make  it  plainly  appear  that  they 
differ  but  little  iVom  their  adversaries. 
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substantial  thing,  and  a  ghost  or  spirit  presiding  over  the  whole 
world.^ 

To  which  our  reply  in  general  first  of  all  is,  that  all  this  is 
nothing  but  idle  romantic  fiction ;  the  belief  of  a  Deity,  and 
substance  incorporeal,  standing  upon  none  of  those  imaginary 
foundations.  And  then,  as  for  that  impudent  atheistic  pretence, 
that  the  Deity  is  nothing  but  a  figment  or  creature  of  men*» 
fear  and  imagination,  and  therefore  the  prince  of  fairies  and 
fancies;  this  hath  been  already  sufficiently  confuted  in  our 
answer  to  the  first  atheistic  argumentation,*  where  we  have  also 
ov(^r  and  above  showed,  that  there  is  not  only  a  natural  prolepsis 
or  anticipation  of  a  God  in  the  minds  of  men,  but  also  that  the 
belief,  thereof  is  supported  by  the  strongest  and  most  substantial 
reason,  his  existence  being  indeed  demonstrable,  with  mathema- 
tical evidence,  to  such  as  are  capable,  and  not  blinded  with  pre- 
judice, nor  enchanted  with  the  witchcraft  of  vice  and  wickedness, 
to  the  debauching  of  their  understandings.  It  hath  been  also 
showed  that  the  (pinion  of  other  ghosts  and  spirits,  besides  the 
Deity,  sprung  not  merely  from  fear  and  fancy  neither,  as  child- 
ren's bugbears,  but  from  real  phenomena ;  true  sensible  appari- 
tions, with  the  histories  of  them  in  all  ages,  without  which  the 
belief  of  such  things  could  never  have  held  up  so  generally  and 
constantly  in  the  world.  As  likewise,  that  there  is  no  repug- 
nancy at  all  to  reason,  but  that  there  may  be  as  well  aerial  and 
ethereal,  as  there  are  terrestrial  animals ;  and  that  the  dull  and 
earthy  stupidity  of  men's  minds  is  the  only  thing  which  makes 
them  so  prone  to  think  that  there  is  no  understanding  nature 
superior  to  mankind,  but  that  in  the  world  ail  is  dead  about  us ; 
and  to  disbelieve  the  existence  of  any  thing,  which  themselves 
cannot  either  -see  or  feeL  Assuredly  the  Deity  is  no  fancy,  but 
the  greatest  reality  in  the  world,  and  that,  without  which  there 
could  be  nothing  at  all  real,  it  being  the  only  necessary  existent; 
and  consequently  atheism  is  either  mere  sottishness,  or  else  a 
strange  kind  of  irreligious  fanaticism. 

We  now  further  add,  that  the  belief  of  ghosts  and  spirits 
incorporeal,  and  consequently  of  an  incorporeal  Deity,  sprung 
neither  from  any  ridiculous  mistake  of  the  abstract  names  and 
notions  of  mere  accidents  for  substances,  nor  from  the  scholastic 

'  This  is  aimed  at  Hobbes,  who,  as  I  have  already  intimated  elsewhere,  seems  to 
have  been  not  very  &r  from  supposing  that  the  doctrine  of  incorporeal  ghosts  and 
spirits  sprung  in  a  great  measure  fix>m  the  use  of  abstract  names  and  words,  and  the 
forms  and  notions  of  things.  But  yet  this  philosopher  nowhere  transfers  this  opinion 
to  an  attack  upon  the  divine  nature:  nor  if  he  were  alive  would  he  own  to  all  the 
corollaries  that  are  charged  upon  him.  The  man  was  an  enemy  to  all  religion  and 
piety,  and  assailed  both  publicly  and  in  private  the  ministers  of  reb'gion,  and  all  their 
acts  and  institutions:  hence  it  naturally  followed  that  they  suspected  him  of  every 
wickedness,  and  imagined  his  opinions  to  have  more  impiety  and  poison  in  them  than 
the  words  in  which  they  were  conveyed  would  seem  to  indicate. 

•  From  p.  608  to  615.  vol.  2. 
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essences,  said  to  be  eternal.  For,  as  for  the  latter,  none  of 
those  scholastics  ever  dreamed  that  there  was  any  universal  man, 
or  universal  horse,  existing  alone  by  itself,  and  separate  from  all 
singulars ;  nor  that  the  abstract  metaphysical  essences  of  men, 
after  they  were  dead,  subsisting  by  themselves,  did  walk  up  and 
down  amongst  graves,  in  airy  bodies:  it  being  absolutely  im- 
possible that  the  real  essence  of  any  thine  should  be  separable 
from  the  thing  itself,  or  eternal,  when  that  is  not  so.  And 
were  the  essences  of  all  things  looked  upon  by  these  scholastics 
as  substances  incorporeal,  then  must  they  have  made  all  things 
(even  body  itself)  to  be  ghosts,  and  spirits,  and  incorporeal ;  and 
accidents  also  (they  having  their  essences  too)  to  be  substantial. 
But  in  very  truth,  these  scholastic  essences,  said  to  be  eternal, 
are  nothing  but  the  intelligible  essences  of  things,  or  their 
natures  as  conceivable,  and  objects  of  the  mind.  And  in  this 
sense  it  is  an  acknowledged  truth,  that  the  essences  of  things  (as 
for  example,  of  a  sphere  or  triangle^  are  eternal,  and  such  as 
were  never  made ;  because  there  could  not  otherwise  be  eternal 
verities  concerning  them.  So  that  the  true  meaning  of  these 
eternal  essences  is  indeed  no  other  than  this,  that  knowledge  is 
eternal;  or  that  there  is  an  eternal  mind  that  comprehendeth 
the  intelligible  natures  and  ideas  of  all  things,  whether  actually 
existing  or  possible  only,  their  necessary  relations  to  one  another, 
and  all  the  immutable  verities  belonging  to  them.  Wherefore, 
though  these  eternal  essences  themselves  be  no  ghosts  nor  spirits, 
nor  substances  incorporeal,  they  being  nothing  but  objective 
entities  of  the  mind,  or  Noemata,  and  ideas ;  yet  does  it  plainly 
follow  from  the  necessary  supposition  of  them  (as  was  before 
declared),  that  there  is  one  eternal  unmade  Mind  and  perfect 
incorporeal  Deity,  a  real  and  substantial  Ghost  or  Spirit,  which 
comprehending  itself,  and  all  the  extent  of  its  own  power,  the 
possibility  of  things,  and  their  intelligible  natures,  together  with 
an  exemplar  or  platform  of  the  whole  world,  produced  the  same 
accordingly.^ 

But  our  atheistic  argumentator  yet  further  urges,  that  those 
scholastics  and  metaphysicians,  who,*  because  life  or  congitation 
can  be  considered  alone  abstractedly,  without  the  consideration 
of  body,  therefore  conclude  it  not  to  be  the  accident  or  action  of 
a  body,  but  a  substance  bv  itself  (and  which  also,  after  men  are 
dead,  can  walk  amongst  the  graves),  that  these  (I  say)  do  so  far 
abuse  those  abstract  names  and  notions  of  mere  accidents,  as 
plainly  to  make  substances  incorporeal  of  them.  To  which 
therefore  we  reply  also,  that  were  the  abstract  notions  of  acci- 


'  The  subject  o^  essetices,  aa  they  are  c^led,  and  ot  their  stability  and  eternity,  is 
disctiBsed  by  Dr.  Cudworth  tnore  copiously  and  eruditely  in  his  Treatiae  concerning 
Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality,  book  4.  cnp.  3.  L  5. 
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dents  in  general  made  incorporeal  substances,  by  those  philoso- 
phers aimed  at,  then  must  they  have  supposed  all  the  qusdities  or 
affections  of  bodies,  such  as  whiteness  and  blackness,  heat  and 
cold,  and  the  like,  to  have  been  substances  incorporewal  also ;  a 
thing  yet  never  heard,  or  thought  of.  But  the  case  is  far  other- 
wise as  to  conscious  life  or  cogitation,  though  it  be  an  abstract 
also ;  because  this  is  no  accident  of  body,  as  the  Atheist  (serving 
his  own  Iiy4)0the8is)  securely  takes  it  for  granted,  nor  indeed  of 
any  thing  else,  but  an  essential  attribute  of  another  substance, 
distinct  from  body  (or  incorporeal),  after  the  same  manner  as 
extension  or  magnitude  is  the  essential  attribute  of  body,  and 
not  a  mere  accident. 

And  now  having  so  copiously  confuted  all  the  most  consider- 
able atheistic  grounds,  we  are  necessitated  to  dispatch  those  that 
follow,  being  of  lesser  moment,  with  all  possible  brevity  and 
compendiousness.^The  four  next,  which  are  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  atheistic  argumentations,  pretend  to  no 
more  than  only  this,  to  disprove  a  corporeal  IJeity ;  or  from 
the  supposition  that  there  is  no  other  substance  in  the  world 
besides  body,  to  infer  the  impossibility  of  a  God ;  that  is,  of  an 
eternal  unmade  Mind,  the  maker  and  governor  of  the  whole 
world :  all  which  therefore  signify  nothing  at  all  to  the  assertors 
of  a  Deity  incorporeal,  who  are  the  only  genuine  Theists. 
Nevertheless,  though  none  but  Stoics,  and  such  other  Cor- 
porealists,  as  are  notwithstanding  Theists,  be  directly  concerned 
in  answer  to  them,  yet  shall  we,  first,  so  far»  consider  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  atheistic  corporealism,  contained  in  those  two  heads, 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  as  from  the  absolute  impossibility  of  these 
hypotheses  to  demonstrate  a  necessity  of  incorporeal  substance, 
from  whence  a  Deity  will  also  follow. 

Here,  therefore,  are  these  two  atheistic  hypotheses,  founded 
upon  the  supposition  that  all  is  body :  the  first,  in  the  way  of 
qualities,  generable  and  corruptible,  which  we  call  the  Hylopa- 
thian ;  ,the  second,  in  the  way  of  unqualified  atoms,  which  is  the 
Atomic,  Corporealism,  and  Atheism.  The  former  of  these  was 
the  most  ancient,  and  the  first  sciography,  or  rude  delineation  of 
atheism.  For  Aristotle®  tells  us,  that  the  most  ancient  Atheists 
were  those  who  supposed  matter  or  body,  that  is,  bulky  exten- 
sion, to  be  the  only  substance,  and  immade  thing,  that,  out  of 
which  all  things  were  made,  and  into  which-  all  thin^  are  again 
resolved ;  whatsoever  is  else  in  the  world  being  nothing  but  the 
passions,  qualities,  and  accidents  thereof,  generable  and  corrupt- 
ible, or  producible  out  of  nothing,  and  reducible  to  nothing 
again.     From  whence  the  necessary  consequence  is,  that  there 

'  Metapliys.  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  p.  264.  torn.  4.  opp.  But  on  this  and  the  following 
clause  consult  what  we  have  remarked  at  great  length  on  chap.  3.  in  reference  to  these 
matters. 
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is  no  eternal  unmade  life  or  understanding,  or  that  mind  is  do 
god,  or  principle  in  the  universe,  but  essentially  a  creature. 

And  this  Hylopathian  atheism,  which  supposeth  whatsoever 
is  in  the  universe  to  be  either  the  substance  of  matter  and  bulk, 
or  else  the  qualities  and  accidents  thereof,  generable  and  cor- 
ruptible, hath  been  called  also  bv  us  Anaximandrian.  Though 
we  deny  not  but  that  there  might  be  formerly  some  difference 
amongst  the  Atheists  of  this  kind;  nor  are  we  ignorant  that 
Simpiicius  and  others  conceive  Anaximander  to  have  asserted, 
besides  matter,  qualities  also  eternal  and  unmade,  or  an  homa&o- 
mery,  and  similar  atomology,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  Anax- 
agoras  afterwards  did,  save  only  that  he  would  not  afcknowledge 
any  unmade  mind  or  life ;  Anaximander  supposing  all  life  and 
understanding  whatsoever,  all  soul  and  mind,  to  have  risen  up 
and  been  generated  froip  a  fortuitous  commixture  of  those 
similar  atoms,  or  the  qualities  of  heat  and  cold,  moist  and  dry, 
and  the  like,  contempered  together.  And  we  confess,  that  there 
is  some  probability  for  this  opinion.  Notwithstanding  which, 
because  there  is  no  absolute  certainty  thereof,  and  bemuse  all 
these  ancient  Atheists  agreed  in  this,  diat  life  and  understanding 
are  either  first  and  primary,  or  else  secondary  qualities  of  body, 
generable  and  corruptible;  therefore  did  we  not  think  fit  to 
multiply  forms  of  atheism,  but  rather  to  make  but  one  kind  of 
atheism  of  all  this,  calling  it  indifferently,  Hylopathian  or 
Anaximandrian. 

The  second  atheistic  hypothesis  is  that  form  of  atheism  de- 
scribed under  the  sixth  head,  which  likewise  suppo^g^  body  to 
be  the  only  substance ;  and  the  principles  thereof  devoid  of  life 
and  understanding,  does  reject  all  real  qualities,  according  to  the 
vulgar  notion  of  them,  and  generate  ail  things  whatsoever,  be- 
sides matter,  merely  from  the  combinations  of  magnitudes, 
figures,  sites,  and  motions,  or  the  contextures  of  unqualified 
atoms,  life  and  understanding  not  excepted:  which  tb&refore, 
according  to  them,  being  no  simple  primitive  and  prinH>rdial 
thing,  but  secondary,  compounded,  and  derivative,  the  mere 
creature  of  matter  and  motion,  could  not  possibly  be  a  Grod  or 
first  principle  in  the  universe.  This  is  that  atomic  atheism 
called  Democritical ;  Leucippus  and  Democritus  being  the  first 
founders  thereof.  For  though  there  was,  before  them,  another 
atomology,  which  made  unqualified  atoms  the  principles  of  all 
bodies,  it  supposing,  besides  body,  substance  incorporeal;  yet 
were  these,  as  Laertius^  declareth,  the  first  that  ever  made 
opxac  Twv  6\wv  aT6fjLovcy  "  senseless  atoms  the  principles  of  all 
things  whatsoever,  even  of  life  and   understanding,  soul  and 


*  Lib.  9.  8^gm,  44.  p.  573. 
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Indeed  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  from  these  two  things 
granted,  that  all  is  body,  and  that  the  principles  of  body  are 
devoid  of  all  life  and  understanding,  it  will  follow  unavoidably, 
that  there  can  be  no  corporeal  Deity.  Wherefore  the  Stoics, 
who  professed  to  acknowledge  no  other  substance  besides  body, 
and  yet  nevertheless  had  a  strong  persuasion  of  the  existence  of 
a  God,  or  an  eternal  unmade  Mind,  the  Maker  of  the  whole 
world,  denied  that  other  proposition  of  the  atheistic  Corporeal- 
ists,  that  the  principles  of  all  bodies  were  devoid  of  life  and  un- 
derstanding, they  asserting  an  intellectual  fire,  eternal  and 
unmade,  the  Maker  of  the  whole  mundane  system ;  which  pos- 
tulatum,  of  a  living  intellectual  body  eternal,  were  it  granted  to 
these  Stoics,  yet  could  not  this  their  corporeal  god,  notwith- 
standing, be  absolutely  incorruptible,  as  Origen  often  incul- 
cateth  ;*  'O  Gehg  roiq  Srwiicocc  ^orl  trwfiay  ovic  alSovfjiivotg  \iyuv 
aifrhv  rptwrhvy  kclL  iC  SXwv  aWonayrhv  kqI  /irra/3X?jr6v  koi  aira^a- 
irXcuc  Swoftcvov  tbOaprjvai,  wapa  t6  firiSlv  tlvai  to  <pOeipov  avrov, 
**  God  to  the  Stoics  is  a  body,  and  therefore  mutable,  alterable, 
and  changeable ;  and  he  would  indeed  be  perfectly  corruptible 
were  there  any  other  body  to  act  upon  him.  Wherefore  he  is 
only  happy  in  this,  that  he  wants  a  corrupter  or  destroyer." 
And  thus  much  was  therefore  rightly  urged  by  the  atheistic 
argumentator,  that  no  corporeal  Deity  could  be  absolutely  in  its 
own  nature  incorruptible,  nor  otherwise  than  by  accident  only 
immortal,  because  of  its  divisibility.  For  were  there  any  other 
matter  without  this  world,  to  make  inroads  and  incursions  upon 
it,  or  to  disunite  the  parts  thereof,  the  life  and  unity  of  the 
Stoical  corporeal  God  must  needs  be  scattered  and  destroyed. 
And  therefore  of  this  Stoical  God  does  the  same  Origen  thus 
further  write  rf  'O  twv  StciiVkwv  Geoc^  o,tb  trtofxa  rvyxavwv,  or^ 
fxlv  fiyffxoviKOv  2x€£  Tvv  SXrtv  oitrlavy  orav  v  iKirvpwtrig  o*  brk  8l 
Iwi  fiipovQ  yhtrai  avTtjgy  Srav  y  SiaKoafiriaig'  ovSk  yap  SiCvvtivrai 
ovTOi  rpavCxjai  ttjv  i^v^Kriv  rov  ^6ov  ivvoiaVy  wg  iravrn  a^S'oprov 
Koi  QTrXov,  Koi  iKTVv^lrovy  Kai  aSiatpirov,  "  The  God  or  the  Stoics 
being  a  body,  hath  sometimes  the  whole  for  its  hegemonic  in  the 
conflagration ;  and  sometimes  only  a  part  of  the  mundane  matter. 
For  these  men  were  not  able  to  reach  to  a  clear  notion  of  the 
Deity,  as  a  being  every  way  incorruptible,  simple,  uncom- 
pounded,  and  indivisible."  Notwithstanding  which,  these  Stoics 
were  not  therefore  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  Atheists,  but  far  to 
be  preferred  before  them,  and  accounted  only  a  kind  of  imperfect 
Theists.^^ 

♦  Lib.  I.  Contra  Gels.  p.  17.  t  Pag©  169. 

^^  I  recollect  having  already  spoken  upon  this  subject  elsewhere.  What  Origen 
objects  against  the  Stoics  is  very  probable  and  seems  to  follow  from  the  first  principles 
of  their  discipline.  In  my  opinion  however  this  sect,  which  is  well  known  to  have 
contained  many  very  acute  and  talented  men,  would  have  had  an  answer  to  give  to 
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But  we  shall  now  make  it  evident,  that  in  both  these  atheistic 
corporealisms  (agreeing  in  those  two  things,  that  body  is  the 
only  substance,^  and  that  the  principles  of  body  are  not  vital) 
there  is  an  absolute  impossibility ;  not  only  because,  as  Aristotle^ 
objecteth,  they  supposed  no  active  principle ;  but  also  because 
their  bringing  of  life  and  understanding  (being  real  entities)  out 
of  dead  and  senseless  matter  is  also  the  bringing  of  something  out 
of  nothing.  And  indeed  the  atomic  Atheist  is  here  of  the  two 
rather  the  more  absurd  and  unreasonable,  forasmuch  as  he,  dis- 
carding all  real  qualities,  and  that  for  this  very  reason,  because 
nothing  can  come  out  of  nothing,  doth  himself  notwithstanding, 
produce  life,  sense,  and  understanding  (unquestionable  realities) 
out  of  mere  magnitudes,  figures,  sites,  and  motions,  that  is, 
indeed  out  of  nothing.  Wherefore  there  being  an  absolute  im- 
possibility of  both  these  atheistic  hypotheses  (neither  of  which  is 
able  to  solve  the  phenomenon  of  life  and  understanding)  from 
that  confessed  principle  of  theirs,  that  matter,  as  such,  hath  no 
life  nor  understanding  belonging  to  it,  i(  foUows  unavoidably, 
that  there  must  be  some  other  substance  besides  body  or  matter 
which  is  essentially  vital  and  intellectual :  Ov  yap  navra  XP^rai 
C7rafcr({»  ^a>p,*  "because  all  things  cannot  possibly  have  a  pere- 
grine, adventitious,  and  borrowed  life,"  out  something  in  the 
universe  must  needs  have  life  naturally  and  originally.  All  life 
cannot  be  merely  accidental,  generable,  and  corruptible,  produc- 
ible out  of  nothing,  and  reducible  to  nothing  again,  but  there 
must  of  necessity  be  some  substantial  life,  which  point  (that  all 
life  is  not  a  mere  accident,  but  that  there  is  life  substantial) 
hath  been  of  late,  with  much  reason  and  Judgment,  insisted  upon, 
and  urged  by  the  writer  of  "  The  Life  of  Nature."  Neither  must 
there  be  only  such  a  substantial  life,  as  is  naturally  immortal  for 
the  future,  but  only  such  as  is  eternal,  and  was  never  made ;  all 
other  lives  and  minds  whatsoever  (none  of  which  could  possibly 
be  generated  out  of  matter)  being  derived  from  this  eternal  un- 
made fountain  of  life  and  understanding. 

Which  thing  the  hylozoic  AtReists  being  well  aware  of, 
namely,  that  there  must  of  necessity  be  both  substantial  and 
eternal  unmade  life,  but  supposing  also  matter  to  be  the  onlv 
substance,  ]thought  themselves  necessitated  to  attribute  to  all 
matter  as  such,  ufe  and  understanding,  though  not  animalish  and 
conscious,  but  natural  only ;  they  conceiving  that,  from  the  mo- 
dification thereof  alone  by  organization,  all  other  animalish  life, 

Origen,  especially  at  the  time  when  many  were  in  the  habit  of  distributing  matter  into 
the  dissoluble  and  indissoluble. 

'  Metaphys.  lib.  1 .  cap.  3.  p.  265.  torn.  4.  opp.  and  elsewhere.  The  subject  here 
treated  of  has  already  been  expounded  and  illustrated  in  different  places  before. 

*  These  words  I  am  aware  are  from  Plotinus,  but  in  what  part  of  this  philosopher's 
works  they  are  to  be  found  I  hare  neither  leisure  nor  is  it  of  much  consequence  to 
atcertain. 
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not  only  the  sensitive  in  brutes,  but  also  the  ratiopal  in  men, 
was  derived.     But  this  hylosoic  atheism,  thus  bringing  all  con- 
scious and  reflexive  life  or  animality,  out  of  a  supposed  senseless^ 
stupid,  and  inconscious  life  of  nature  in  matter,  and  that  merely 
from  a  different  accidental  modification  thereof,  or  contexture  oi 
parts,  does  again  plfunl^  bring  something  out  of  nothing,  which 
IS  an  absolute  impossibility.     Moreover,  this  hylozoic  atheism 
was  long  since,  and  in  the  first  emersion  thereof,  solidly  confuted 
by  the  atomic  Atheists,  aflet  this  manner :  If  matter,  as  such, 
had  life,  perception,  and  understanding  belonging  to  it,  then  of 
necessity  must  every  atom,  or  smallest  particle  thereof  be  a 
distinct  percipient  by  itself;  from  whence  it  will  follow,  that 
there  could  not  possibly  be   any   such   men    and  animals   as 
now    are,    compounded    out    of   them,    but    every    man    and 
animal  would  be  a  heap  of  innumerable  percipients  and  have 
innumerable  perceptions  and  intellections;  whereas  it  is  pkun, 
that   there  is  but  one  life    and    understanding,   one  soul  or 
mind,  one  perceiver  or  thinker  in   every  one.     And  to   say, 
that  these  innumerable  particles  of  matter  do  all  confederate 
together ;  that  is,  to  make  everf  man  and  animal  to  be  a  multi- 
tude or  commonwealth  of  percipients,  and  persons,  as  it  were, 
clubbing  together,  is  a  thing  so  absurd  and  ridiculous,  that  one 
would  wonder  the  hylozoists  should  not  rather  choose  to  recant 
that  their  fundamental  error  of  the  life  of  matter,  than  endeavour 
to  seek  shelter  and  sanctuary  for  the  same,  under  such  a  pre^ 
tence.     For  though  voluntary  agents  and  persons  may  many  of 
them  resign  up  their  wills  to  one,  and  by  that  means  have  all  but 
as  it  were  one  artificial  will,  yet  can  they  not  possibly  resign  up 
their  sense  and  understanding  too,  so  as  to  have  all  but  one  arti- 
ficial life,  sense,  and  understanding ;  much  less  could  this  be 
done  by  senseless  atoms,  or  particles  of  matter  sup|>osed  to  be 
devoid  of  all  consciousness .  or  animality.     Besides  which,  there 
have  been  other  arguments  already  suggested,  which  do  suffi- 
ciently evince,  that  sense  and  understanding  cannot  possibly 
belong  to  matter  any  way,  either  originally  or  secondarily,  to 
which  more  may  be  added  elsewhere. 

And  now  from  these  two  things,  that  life  and  understanding 
do  not  essentially  belong  to  matter  as  such,  and  that  they  cannot 
be  generated  out  of  dead  and  senseless  matter,  it  is  demonstra- 
tively certain,  that  there  must  be  some  other  substance^  besides 
body  or  matter.  However,  the  Anaxnmandrian  and  Democritic 
Atheists  taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  first  principles  of  body 
are  devoid  of  t3l  life  and  understanding,  must  either  acknowledge 
a  necessity  of  some  other  substance  besides  body,  or  else  deny 
the  truth  of  that  axiom,  so  much  made  use  of  by  themselves, 
that  "nothing  can  come  out  of  nothing."  And  this  was  our 
second  undertaking,  to  show,  that  from  the  very  principles  of 
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the  atheistic  corporealism^  represented  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
beads,  incorporeal  substance  is  against  those  Atheists  themselves 
demonstrable. 

Our  third  and  last  was  this,  that  there  being  undeniably  sub- 
stance incorporeal,  the  two  next  following  atheistic  argumenta- 
tions, built  upon  the  contrary  supposition,  are  theren)re  alto- 
gether insignificant  also,  and  do  no  execution  at  alL  The  first 
of  which  (being  the  seventh)  impugning  only  such  a  soul  of  the 
world,  as  is  generated  out  of  matter,  is  not  properiy  directed 
against  theism  neither,  but  only  such  a  form  of  atheism  (some- 
time before  mentioned)  as  indeed  cometh  nearest  to  theism. 
Which,  though  concluding  all  things  to  have  sprung  originally 
from  senseless  matter.  Night  and  Chaos,  yet  supposes  things 
from  thence  to  have  ascended  gradually  to  higher  and  higher 
perfection ;  first,  inanimate  bodies,  as  the  elements,  then  birds 
and  other  brute  animals  (according  to  the  forementioned  Aristo- 
phanic  tradition,  with  which  agreeth  this  of  Lucretius, ' 

Prindpio  genua  alituum,  yariiBque  volucres)^ 

afterward  men,  and  in  the  last  place  gods;  and  that  not  only  the 
animated  stars,  but  Jupiter,  or  a  soul  of  the  world,  generated 
also  out  of  Night  and  Chaos,  as  well  as  all  other  things.     We 

?-ant  indeed,  that  the  true  and  real  Theists  amongst  the  ancient 
agans  also  held  the  world's  animation,  and  whosoever  denied 
the  same,  were  therefore  accounted  absolute  Atheists.  But  the 
world's  animation,  in  a  larger  sense,  signifies  no  more  than  this, 
that  all  things  are  not  dead  about  us,  but  that  there  is.  a  living 
sentient  and  understanding  nature  eternal,  that  first  framed  the 
world,  and  still  presideth  over  it :  and  it  is  certain,  that  in  this 
sense  all  Theists  whatsoever  must  hold  the  world's  animation. 
But  the  generality  of  Pagan  Theists  held  the  world's  animation 
also  in  a  stricter  sense ;  as  if  the  world  were  truly  and  properly 
an  animal,  and  therefore  a  god,  completed  and  made  up  of  soul 
and  body  together,  as  other  aniaials  are.     Which  soul  of  this 

Beat  world-animal  was  to  some  of  them  the  highest  or  supreme 
eity,  but  to  others  only  a  secondary  god,  they  supposing  an 
abstract  mind  superior  to  it.  But  God's  being  tne  soul  of  the 
world  in  this  latter  Paganic  sense,  and  the  world's  being  an 
animal  or  a  god,  are  things  absolutely  disclaimed  and  renounced 
by  us.  However,  this  seventh  atheistic  argument  is  not  directed 
against  the  soul  of  the  world  in  the  sense  of  the  Paganic  Theists 
neither  (this  being,  as  they  think,  already  confuteu),  but  in  the 
sense  of  the  atheistic  Theogonists ;  not  an  eternal  unmade  soul 
or  mind,  but  a  native  or  generated  one  only,  such  as  resulted 
from  the  disposition  of  matter,  and  contexture  of  atoms,  the  off- 

■  De  Rerom  Natura,  lib.  5.  ver.  797.  p.  833. 
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spring  of  night  and  chaos :  the  Atheists  here  pretending,  afler 
their  confutation  of  the  true  and  genuine  theism,  to  take  away 
all  shadows  thereof  also,  and  so  to  free  men  from  all  manner  of 
fear  of  being  obnoxious  to  any  understanding  being,  superior  to 
themselves.  Wherefore  we  might  here  omit  the  confutation  of 
this  argument,  without  any  detriment  at  all  to  the  cause  of 
theism:  nevertheless,  because  this  in  general  is  an  atheistic 
assertion,  that  there  is  no  life  and  understanding  jwesiding  over 
the  whole  world,  we  shall  briefly  examine  the  supposed  grounds 
thereof,  which  alone  will  be  a  suflBcient  confutation  of  it.  The 
first  of  them  therefore  is  this,  that  there  is  no  other  substance  in 
the  world  besides  body ;  the  second,  that  the  principles  of  bodies 
are  devoid  of  all  life  an^  understanding ;  ana  the  last,  that  life 
and  understanding  are  but  accidents  of  bodies  resulting  from 
such  a  composition  or  contexture  of  atoms,  as  produceth  soft 
flesh,  blood,  and  brains,  in  bodies  organized,  and  of  human  form. 
From  all  which  the  conclusion  is,  that  there  can  be  no  life  and 
understanding  in  the  whole,  because  it  is  not  of  human  form,  and 
organized,  and  hath  no  blood  and  brains.  But  neither  is  body 
the  only  substance,  nor  are  life  and  understanding  accidents 
resulting  from  any  modification  of  dead  and  lifeless  matter ;  nor 
is  blood  or  brains  that  which  understandeth  in  us,  but  an  incor- 
poreal soul  or  mind,  vitally  united  to  a  terrestrial  organized 
body ;  which  will  then  understand  with  far  greater  advantage, 
when  it  comes  to  be  clothed  with  a  pure,  spiritual,  and  heavenly 
one.  But  there  is  in  the  universe  also  a  higher  kind  of  intellec- 
tual animals,  which,  though  consisting  of  soul  and  body  likewise, 
yet  have  neither  fiesh,  nor  blood,  nor  brains,  nor  parts  so  oi^an- 
ized  as  ours  are.*  And  the  most  perfect  mind  and  intellect  of 
all  is  not  the  soul  of  any  body,  but  complete  in  itself,  without 
such  vital  union  and  sympathy  with  matter.  We  conclude  there- 
fore, that  this  passage  of  a  modem  writer:^  "We  worms  cannot 
conceive,  how  God  can  understand  without  brains,"  is  vox  pecu- 
dis,  the m'*  language  and  philosophy'*  rather  of  worms  or  brute 
animals  than  of  mep. 

The  next,  which  is  the  eighth  atheistic  argument,  is  briefiy 
this :  that  whereas  the  Deity  by  Theists  b  generally  supposed  to 
be  a  living  Being  perfectly  happy,  and  immortal  or  incorruptible; 
there  can  be  no  such  living  being  immortal,  and  consequently 
none  perfectly  happy.  Because  all  living  beings  whatsoever  are 
concretions  of  atoms,  which  as  they  were  at  first  generated,  so 
are  they  again  liable  to  death  and  corruption;  life  being  no 
simple  primitive  nature,  nor  substantial  thing,  but  a  mere  acci- 
dental modification  of  compounded  bodies  omy,  which  upon  the 

*  He  means  the  angels  whom  he  before  attempted  to  prove  by  many  aiguments  to 
be  corporeal  or  compoeed  of  body  and  souL 
■  Hobbes.    Consult  our  remarks  above  on  chap.  5.  sect  6.  §  26.  p.  785. 
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disunion  of  their  parts,  or  the  disordering  of  their  contexture, 
vanisheth  again  into  nothing.  And  there  being  no  life  immortal, 
happiness  must  needs  be  a  mere  insignificant  word,  and  but  a 
romantic  fiction.  Where  first,  this  is  well,  that  the  Atheists  will 
confess,  that  according  to  their  principles  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  at  all  as  happiness,  because  no  security  of  future  perma- 
nency ;  all  life  perpetually  coming  out  of  nothing,  and  wnirling 
back  into  nothing  again.  But  this  atheistic  argument  is  likewise 
founded  upon  the  former  error,  that  body  is  the  only  substance, 
the  first  principles  whereof  are  devoid  of  all  life  and  under- 
standing ;  whereas  it  is  certain,  that  life  cannot  possibly  result 
fix)m  any  composition  of  dead  and  lifeless  things ;  and  therefore 
must  needs  be  a  simple  and  primitive  nature.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  participated  life  in  the  bodies  of  animals  (which  yet  is 
but ,  improperlv  called  life,  it  being  nothing  but  their  being 
actuated  by  a  living  soul)  is  a  mere  accidental  thing,  generable 
and  corniptible ;  since  that  body,  which  is  now  vitally  united  to 
a  living  soul,  may  be  disunited  again  from  it,  and  thereby  become 
a  dead  and  lifeless  carcase;  but  the  primary  or  original  life  itself 
is  substantial,  nor  can  there  be  any  dead  carcase  of  a  human 
souL  That  which  hath  life  essentially  belonging  to  the  sub- 
stance of  it,  must  needs  be  naturally  immortal,  because  no  sub- 
stance can  of  itself  perish,  or  vanish  into  nothing.  Besides 
which,  there  must  be  also  some,  not  only  substantial,  but  also 
eternal  unmade  Life,  whose  existence  is  necessary,  and  which  is 
absolutely  unannihilable  by  any  thing  else;  which  therefore 
must  needs  have  perfect  security  of  its  own  future  happiness ; 
and  this  is  an  incorporeal  Deity.  And  this  is  a  brief  confutation 
of  the  eighth  atheistic  argument. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SECTION  IV. 

The  Epicurean  Atheists  further  endeavour  to  disprove  a  God,  from  the  phenomena 
of  motion  and  cogitation.  From  motion  thus;  that,  **  Nothing  can  move  itaelf, 
but  whatsoever  is  moved,  is  moved  by  another/'  it  will  follow,  that  there  can 
be  no  first  cause,  and  unmoved  mover,  but  one  thing  moved  another,  from 
eternity  infinitely ;  because  nothing  could  move  another,  which  was  not  itself 
fir&t  moved  by  something  else.  2;  Answer:  The  meaning  of  this  axiom;  not 
that  nothing  can  act  from  itself,  as  the  Atheist  supposes;  he  taking  it  for  granted, 
that  every  thing  is  body,  and  that  all  action  is  local  motion;  but  that  no  body 
resting  could  ever  locally  move  itself.  A  fidse  supposition  of  the  Athdsts  and 
some  Cartesians,  that  were  thene  but  once  motion  in  the  matter,  this  would  of 
itself  continue  to  all  eternity.  True,  that  of  Aristotle;  that  to  make  an  infinite 
progress  in  the  causes  of  motion,  and  no  first  mov^,  is  all  one  as  to  say,  that  there 
is  no  cause  at  all  thereof.  Wherefore  from  this  principle*  that  no  body  can 
move  itself,  it  follows,  that  there  is  some  other  substance  in  the  world  besides 
body,  that  hath  an  active  power  of  moving  body.  3.  Another  corollary  from  the 
same  principle;  that  there  is  another  species  of  action,  distinct  from  local  motion, 

.  and  which  is  not  heterokinesy,  but  autokinesy.  All  local  motion  caused  originally 
by  cogitation.  Thus  the  ninth  atheistic  ailment  from  motion  confuted;  and 
from  hence,  that  no  body  can  move  itself  demonstrated,  that  there  is  something 
incorporeal  the  first  cause  of  local  motion,  by  cogitation.  4.  But  the  Atheists 
fbrther  pretend  to  prove,  that  cogitation  itself  is  heterokinesy,  the  passion  of  the 
thinker,  and  the  action  of  some  other  external  agent  upon  him ;  because  nothing 
taketh  beginning  from  itself;  and  no  cogitation  can  rise  of  itself,  without  a  cause. 
That  therefore  thinking  beings  themselves  are  machines,  and  cogitation  local 
motion.  And,  no  understanding  being  a  first  cause,  nor  perfectly  hnppy;  because 
dependent  upon  something  else.  S.  Answer.  True,  that  no  substance  beginning 
from  itself ;  as  also,  that  no  action  causeth  itself.  But  fidse,  that  no  action  taketh 
beginning  from>the  immediate  agent;  or,  that  nothing  can  act  otherwise  than  as 
acted  upon  by  something  else.  6.  True  also,  that  our  human  cogitations  are 
frequently  occasioned  from  external  objects,  and  that  the  concatenations  of 
thoughts  and  phantasms  often  depend  upon  mechanic  causes.  But  fidse,  that  all 
cogitations  are  obtruded  upon  us  from  without;  and  that  no  transition  in  our 
thoughts,  which  was  not  before  in  sense.  The  human  soul  a  principle  of  actions, 
and  therefore  also  of  cogitations.  This  a  bubbling  fountain  of  thoughts.  7.  This 
a  prodigious  paradox,  and  falsity  of  Atheists ;  that  cogitation,  local  motion ; 
and  thinking  beings,  machines.  Here  a  change  of  our  opinion  of  what  we  wrote 
before ;  that  not  only  a  modem  writer,  but  also  the  ancient  Atomists,  did  con- 
clude cogitation  to  be  really  nothing  else  but  local  motion.  Nevertheless,  these 
men  troubled  with  the  fancy  of  cogitation;  which  because  they  cannot  make  local 
motion,  they  would  persuade  us  to  be  no  reality.     Atheists  aware,  that  if  there  be 
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any  action  besidet  local  motion,  there  must  then  be  some  other  substance 
acknowledged  besides  body.  Thej,  who  make  cogitation  local  motion,  and 
men  machines,  no  more  to  be  disputed  with.  8.  To  affirm,  that  no  under- 
standing being  can  be  happy,  nor  a  Clod,  because  dependent  upon  something 
without  it,  all  one  as  to  affirm,  that  senseless  matter  is  the  most  perfect  of 
all  things;  and  that  knowledge,  as  such,  speaking  imperfection,  is  but  a  fiuitastlc 
thing.  Thus  the  tenth  atheistic  argument  confuted.  9.  Another  atheistic  argu- 
ment, from  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  understanding.  That  the  world  could 
not  be  made  by  an  understanding  Being,  because  there  was  no  knowledge  before 
things,  which  al«  the  objects  of  it;  and  the  only  things  are  sensibles,  which 
knowledge' a  passion  from.  Therefore  all  mind,  as  such,  a  creature,  and  none 
a  creator.  10.  This  already  fiilly  answered.  Where  proved,  that  singular  bodies 
are  not  the  only  things,  and  objects  of  the  mind,  but  that  it  containeth  its  intelli- 
gibles  within  itselfl  And  that  knowledge  is-  archetypal  to  the  world,  and  the 
maker  of  all.  So  the  existence  of  a  God  demonstrable  from  the  nature  of 
knowledge  and  understanding.  11.  That  the  Atheists  can  no  more  solve  the 
phenomenon  of  cogitation,  than  that  of  local  motion,  evident  from  their  many 
hallucinations  concerning  it  First,  that  all  life  and  understanding  a  mere 
accidental  thing,  generable  and  corruptible,  and  no '  life  nor  mind  substantial 
or  essential.  This  before  confuted.  12.  Again,  that  life  and  mind  no  simple  and 
primitive  natures,  but  compounded  syllables  of  things  ;  and  therefore  none 
immortal  nor  incorruptible.  Answer;  that  life  and  understanding  are  active 
powers,  and  could  never  result  froni  tnere  passive  bulk ;  nor  can  any  composition 
of  senseless  matter  possibly  beget  life.  Though  no  necessity,  that  there  should 
be  any  eternal  unmade  red  or  green;  nor  that  there  should  be  eternal  motion; 
nor  that  there  should  be  any  eternal  unmade  matter :  yet  an  absolute  necessity 
of  eternal  unmade  lifo  and  mind ;  because  had  there  been  once  none,  there  could 
never  have  been  any.  18.  Another  Atheistic  hallucination,  that  there  is  nothing 
of  self-activity  in  cogitation;  nor  any  thing  could  act  otherwise,  than  as  it  is  made 
to  act  by  something  else.  This  to  bring  all  action  from  nothing,  or  to  suppose  it 
without  a  cause.  14.  Another  madness  of  theirs  already  mentioned,  that  cogita- 
tion, local  motion,  and  thinking  beings,  machines.  15.  Another  paradox  of  the 
Epicurean  and  Democritic  Atheists,  that  mental  cogitation,  as  well  as  sensation, 
the  mere  passions  of  the  thinker,  and  the  actions  of  bodies  existing  without  him ; 
some  of  them  supposing  thoughts  to  be  caused  by  certain  finer  images  than 
sensations;  others,  that  they  are  the  remainders  of  the  motions  of  sense,  formerly 
made.  Answer;  that  sensation  itself  is  not  a  mere  corporeal  passion,  but  the 
perception  of  a  passion,  in  a  way  of  fancy ;  much  less  mental  cogitations  such; 
and  least  of  all  volitions.  16.  But  consentaneously  hereunto,  these  Atheists 
determine  all  knowledge  and  understanding  to  be  really  the  same  thing 
with  senses  From  whence  follow  two  absurdities  *  first,  That  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  error,  because  all  passion  is  true  passion,  and  all 
sense,  true  sense.  This  Absurdity  owned  by  Protagoras.  Epicurus  endea- 
voured to  avoid  this;  but  contradictiously  to  his  own  principles.  17.  A 
second  absurdity  consequent  thereupon ;  that  there  is  no  absolute  truth  nor 
fiilsehood,  but  all  knowledge  private  and  relative,  and  nothing  but  opinion. 
This  freely  owned  likewise  by  Protagoras.  Sometimes  also  by  Democritus. 
1 8.  Another  atheistic  error  ;  that  singular  bodies  are  the  only  objects  of  mental 
conception  as  well  as  of  sensation.  This  imputed  by  Aristotle  to  Democritus 
and  Protagoras.    But  sufficiently  before  confuted.     19.  The  better  to  maintain 
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this  paradox,  added  by  a  modern  Atheistic  writer,  as  his  own  invention  ;  that  um- 
versals  are  nothing  el^  but  names  by  which  many  singular  bodies  are  called ; 
axioms  or  propositions,  the  addition  and  substraction  of  names ;  and  syllogistic 
reasoning,  the  reckoning  the  consequences  of  them  :  and  that  we  know  nothing 
at  all  of  any  thing,  but  only  the  names  by  which  it  is  called.     20.  That  the 
Atheists  endeavour  to  depreciate  knowledge  and  understanding,  as  that  whidi 
speaks  no  higher  perfection  than  is  in  senseless  matter.      Thus  the   Atheists 
in  Plato  make  it  but  a  ludicrous  thing.      Their  design  in  this,  to  take  away 
the  scale  of  entities.      21.  All  the  grounds  of  this  again  briefly  confuted,  and 
particularly  that  opinion  that  there  b  nothing  in  the  understanding  which  was  not 
before  in  sense,  out  of  Boetius.    Just  and  unjust  greater  realities  in  nature  than 
hard  and  soft,  &c.     Unquestionably  a  scale  of  entities  ;   and  therefore  certain 
that  the  order   of  things  must  be  in  way  of  descent  from   higher  perfection 
to    lower,    and    not    of  .ascent.       The  steps  of  this  ladder  not  infinite  ;    the 
foot  thereof  inanimate  matter  ;    the  head,   a   perfect  omnipotent  being,  com- 
prehending in  itself  all  possibilities  of  things.     22.   The  reason  why  we  so  much 
insist  upon  this ;  because  Atheists  pretend  not  only  to  solve  the  phenomenon 
of  cogitation  without  a  God,  but  also  from  thence  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility 
of  his  existence.     The  controversy  betwixt   Theists  and   Atheists  thus  stated 
by  Plato  ;  whether  Soul  and  Mind  junior  to  senseless  matter,  and  the  ofipring 
thereof ;  or  else  substantial  things,  and  in  order  of  nature  before  it.     Accordingly 
Plato   confuteth  Atheism  no  otherwise  than  by  proving  Soul  not  to  be  junior 
to  inanimate  matter,  and  generated  out  of  the  same.     Those  professed  Chris- 
tians  who  generate  rational  souls  out  of  senseless  matter,  plain  betrayers  of  the 
cause  of  Theism.     Nor  is  the  case  much  different  as  to  others ;  who,  though 
they  professedly  generate  only   sensitive  souls,  yet    making   the  rational   but 
mere  blanks,  and  so  knowledge  in  its  own  nature,  junior  to  sense  and  sensibles ; 
highly  gratifying  the  Atheists  hereby.     23.  If  any  life  may  be  generated  out  of 
senseless  matter,   then  can  no  good  reason  be  given   why  all  should  not  he. 
Life   not  partly  accidental,   party  substantial  ;    but   either  all   conscious    life, 
generable  and  corruptible;    or  else    none  at  all.     24.    The  doctrine  of   real 
qualities  generable  and  corruptible,  favourable  to  Atheism  also.     And,  though  the 
Atomists  explode  all  the  other  qualities,  because  nothing  can  came  from  nothing ; 
yet,  contradicting  themselves  again,  do  they  make  life  and  understanding  real 
qualities  generated  out  of  matter,  or  caused  by  nothing.     25.  There  being  a  scale 
of  entities  in  nature,  to  produce  a  higher  rank  of  beings  out  of  a  lower  ;  as  life 
and  cogitation  out  of  matter  and  magnitude  is  to  invert  the  order  of  this  scale 
from  downwards  to  upwards,  and  so  to  lay  a  foundation  for  atheism.    26.  The 
grand   objection    against   the  substantiality   of  sensitive  souls,  from  that  con- 
sequence of   their  permanent  subsistence 'afler   death.      Cartesius  so   sensible 
thereof,  that  he  would  rather  make  brutes  to  be  senseless  machines,  than  allow 
them  substantial  souls  ;  which  he  granted  they  must  have,  if  thinking  beingSw 
What  clearly  demonstrable  by  reason,  not  to  be  abandoned,  because  attended 
with  some  difficulties.     27.  The  Pythagoric  hypothesis  ;  that  souls  all  created 
by   God,  not  in  the  generation  of   animals,  but  in  the  Cosmogonia.      These 
therefore  first  clothed  with  subtle  bodies,  aerial  or  ethereal  Ochemata,  wherein 
they  subsist,  both   before  their  ingress  into   terrestrial  bodies,  and  after  their 
egress  out  of  them.     Thus  Boetius,  Proclus,  and  Ammonius.      Since  the  first 
creation,  no  new  substantial   thing  made  or  destroyed,  and  therefore  no  lifie. 
That  the    Pythagoreans  would  endeavour  to  gain  some  countenance  for  this 
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hypothesis  from  the  scripture.  28.  But  if  these  aerial  vehicles  of  brutish  souls 
be  exploded,  and  none  but  terrestrial  bodies  allowed  to  them  ;  though  after  death 
they  will  not  vanish  into  nothing,  yet  must  they  needs  remain  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  till  re-united  to  other  terrestrial  bodies.  Wherefore  these  in  one 
sense  mortal,  though  in  another  immortal.  Silkworms  dying,  and  reviving  in 
the  form  of  butterflies,  made  an  emblem  of  the  resurrection  by  Christian 
theologers.  29.  But  no  absolute  neci'ssity  that  the  souls  of  brutes  shQuld 
have  a  permanent  subsistence  after  death,  because  whatsoever  created  by  God 
may  possibly  by  him  be  annihilated.  The  substantiality  only  of  the  rational 
soul  demonstrable  by  reason  ;  or  that  it  will  not  of  itself  vanish  into  nothing  ; 
but  not  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  it  to  be  annihilated.  Porphyrius' 
assertion,  that  brutish  souls  are  resolved  into  the  life  of  the  universe.  The  whole 
answer  to  this  objection  against  the  substantiality  of  brutish  souls:  that  they 
may,  notwithstanding,  possibly  be  annihilated  in  the  deaths  of  animals,  as  well  as 
they  were  created  in  their  generations :  but  if  they  do  subsist,  they  must  remain 
in  a  state  of  inactivity.  80.  That  this  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Pagan  theologers, 
that  no  life  generated  out  of  senseless  matter  ;  but  all  produced  by  the  Deity, 
as  well  as  matter,  proved  out  of  Virgil.  31.  The  Hylozoic  Atheists  themselves 
80  sensible  thereof,  that  there  must  be  some  substantial  and  unmade  life,  that  they 
attribute  the  same  to  matter  ;  and  conclude  that  though  the  modificated  lives  of 
animals  and  men  be  accidental,  generated,  and  corrupted,  yet  the  fundamental 
life  of  them  is  incorrupt|J)le.  32.  This  Hylozoic  Atheism  again  confuted.  Absurd 
to  suppose  knowleage  and  understanding  without  consciousness ;  as  also  that  the 
substantial  life  of  men  and  other  animals  should  never  perish,  and  yet  their 
souls  vanish  into  nothing.  That  no  organization  can  produce  consciousness. 
These.  Atheists  not  able  possibly  to  give  an  account  whence  the  intelligible  objects 
and  ideas  of  this  their  knowledge  of  matter,  should  spring.  This  Hylozoic  atheism 
nothing  but  the  crumbling  of  the  Deity  into  matter.  33.  Concluded,  that 
the  phenomenon  of  mind  and  understanding  can  no  way  possibly  be  solved  by 
Atheists  without  a  God  ;  but  affordeth  a  solid  demonstration  of  his  existence. 

But  the  Democritic  Atheist  proceeds,  endeavouring  further 
to  disprove  a  God  from  the  phenomena  of  motion  and  cogitation, 
in  the  three  following  argumentations.  First  therefore,  whereas 
Theists  commonly  bring  an  argument  from  motion,  to  prove  a 
God,  or  first  unmoved  mover,  the  Atheists  contend,  on  the  con- 
trary, that,  from  the  very  nature  of  motion,  the  impossibility  of 
anjr  such  first  unmoved  mover  is  clearly  demonstrable.  For,  it 
bemg  an  axiom  of  undoubted  truth  concerning  motion,  that 
**  whatsoever  is  moved,  is  moved  by  some  other  thing ;"  or,  that 
"  nothing  can  move  itself ;"  it  follows  from  thence  unavoidably, 
that  there  is  no  aBternum  Immobile,  no  "  eternal  unmoved 
Mover;"  but  on  the  contrary,  that  there  was  aeternum  Motum, 
an  "  eternal  Moved ;"  or,  that  one  thing  was  moved  by  another, 
from  eternity  infinitely,  without  any  first  mover  or  cause,  because 
as  nothing  could  move  itself,  so  could  nothing  ever  move  another, 
but  what  was  itself  before  moved  by  something  else.i 

Compare  this  with  our  remarks  above  on  chap.  2.  sect.  13.    But  if  this  ailment 
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To  which  we  reply.  That  this  axiom,  **  whatsoever  is  moved, 
is  moved  by  another,  and  not  by  itself,"  was,  by  Aristotle,  ajid 
those  other  philosophers,  who  made  so  much  use  thereof,  restrained 
to  the  local  motion  of  bodies  onlv ;  that  no  body  locally  moved 
was  ever  moved  originally  from  itself,  but  from  something  else. 
Now  it  will  not  at  all  follow  from  hence,  that  therefore  nihil 
movetur  nisi  k  moto,  "  that  no  body  was  ever  moved,  but  by 
some  other  body,"  tJiat  was  also  before  moved  by  something 
else ;  or,  that  of  necessity  one  body  was  moved  by  another  body, 
and  that  by  another,  and  so  backwards,  infinitely,  without  any 
first  unmoved  or  self-moving  and  self-active  mover,  as  the  Demo- 
critic  Atheist  fondly  conceits ;  for  the  motion  of  bodies  might 
proceed  (as  unquestionably  it  did)  from  something  else,  which  is 
not  body,  and  was  not  before  moved.  Moreover,  the  Democritic 
Atheist  here  also,  without  any  ground,  imagines  that  were  there 
but  one  push  once  jnven  to  the  world;  and  no  more,  this  motion 
would  from  thenceforward  always  continue  in  it,  one  body  still 
moving  another  to  all  eternity.  For  though  this  be  indeed  a 
part  of  the  Cartesian  hypothesis,  that,  accoiding  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  a  body  moving  will  as  well  continue  in  motion  as  a  body 
resting  in  rest,  until  that  motion  be  compiunicated  and  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  body ;  yet  is  the  case  different  here,  where 
it  is  supposed  not  only  one  push  to  have  been  given  to  the  world 
at  first,  but  also  the  same  quantity  of  motion  or  agitation  to  be 
constantly  conserved  and  maintained.  But  to  let  this  pass, 
because  it  is  something  a  subtle  point,  and  not  so  rightly  under- 
stood by  many  of  the  Cartesians  themselves,  we  say,  that  it  is  a 
thing  utterly  impossible  that  one  body  should  be  moved  by 
another  infinitely,  without  any  first  cause  or  mover,  which  was 
self-active,  and  that  not  from  the  authority  of  Aristotle*  only, 

were  as  strong  and  powerful  as  it  is  weak  and  idle,  still  it  would  not  disprove  the  being 
of  a  Grod,  but  merely  tell  against  those  who  assert  such  a  Gh>d  as  right  reason  and  the 
scriptures  teach  us  to  believe  in.  In  the  6rst  place,  this  ai^gument  is  of  no  avail  against 
those  who  hold  the  world  to  be  eternal  and  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  an  imma- 
terial God :  an  opinion  formerly  entertained  it  is  well  known  by  philosophers  of  no 
ordinary  rank.  Again  it  cannot  touch  those  .who  erroneously  suppose  the  Deity  to  be 
corporeal :  to  whose  number  belong  many  of  the  ancient  Christian  fatheia.  Lastly, 
to  say  nothing  now  of  others,  it  has  no  weight  against  such  as  believe  that  God  k  a 
certain  most  subtle  spirit  diffused  through  the  whole  nature  of  things. 

*  Physicar.  Auscult.  lib.  8.  cap.  5.  p.  537.  tom.  1.  opp.  With  all  due  deferenos 
however  to  our  worthy  author,  I  would  not  venture  to  avail  myself  of  the  precepts  of 
Aristotle  on  the  beginning  and  causes  of  motion  for  the  refiitation  of  Atheists.  For 
they  seem  to  me  to  aid  and  support  rather  than  refute  this  impious  class  of  men,  aad 
to  be  much  at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  Christian  philosophers  on  the  origin  of 
motion.  Aristotle,  it  must  be  owned,  in  the  last  book  of  his  Metaphysics  and  in  lib.  8. 
Physicar.  Auscult.  speaks  in  most  magnificent  terms  of  a  first  cause  of  motion,  which 
is  itself  devoid  of  all  external  motion;  and  some  have  been  led  by  these  words  of  his  to 
contend  that  the  man  entertained  sentiments  worthy  of  a  Christian :  but  on  eicamining 
the  whole  it  will  appear  that  what  he  gives  with  one  hand  he  takes  away  again  with 
the  other.  He  asserts  motion  to  have  a  beginning :  but  not  in  respect  of  time  :  for  he 
endeavours  to  prove  by  many  arguments,  lib.  8.  Physicar.  cap.  1.  2.  p.  576.  &e.  that 
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pronouncing  oCtc  Suvarov  &&€v  ^  ^PX^  ^^  Kivfi<r$w^  Uvai  etc 
airupovi  &c  "  that  in  the  causes  of  motion  there  could  not 
possibly  be  an  infinite  progress ;"  but  from  the  reason  there  sub- 
joined by  Aristotle,  because,  tiirBp  firi^lv  iari  t6  vpioTov,  oAoic 
aiTtov  ovSlv  lirrif  "  if  there  were  no  first  unmoved  mover,  there 
could  be  no  cause  of  motion  at  all."  For  were  all  the  motion, 
that  is  in  the  world,  a  passion  from  something  else,  and  no  first 
unmoved  active  mover,  then  must  it  be  a  passion  from  no  agent, 
or  without  an  action,  and  consequently  proceed  from  nothing, 
and  either  cause  itself,  or  be  made  without  a  cause.  Now  the 
ground  of  the  Atheist's  error  here  is  only  from  hence,  because 
Be  taketh  it  for  granted,  that  there  is  no  other  substance  besides 
body,  nor  any  other  action  but  local  motion ;  from  whence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  to  him  this  proposition,  "  No  body  can  move 
itself,"  is  one  and  the  same  with  this,  "  Nothing  can  act  from 
itself,  or  be  self-active." 

And  thus  is  the  atheistic  pretended  demonstration  against  a 
God,  or  first  cause,  from  motion,  abundantly  confuted;  we 
having  made  it  manifest,  that  there  is  no  consequence  at  all  in 
this  argument,  that  because  no  body  can  move  itself,  therefore 
there  can  be  no  first  unmoved  mover ;  as  also  having  discovered 
the  ground  of  the  Atheist's  error  here,  their  taking  it  for  granted, 
that  there  is  nothing  but  body ;  and  lastly,  having  plainly  showed, 
that  it  implies  a  contradiction  there  should  be  action  and  motion 
in  the  world,  and  yet  nothing  self-moving  or  self-active :  so  that 
it  is  demonstratively  certain  from  motion,  that  there  is  a  first 
cause,  or  unmoved  mover.  We  shall  now  further  add,  that 
from  the  principle  acknowledged  by  the  Democritic  Atheists 
themselves,  "  That  no  body  can  move  itself,"  it  follows  also  un- 
deniably, that  there  is  some  other  substance  besides  body,  some- 
thing incorporeal,  which  is  self-moving  and  self-active,  and  was 
the  first  unmoved  mover  of  the  heavens  or  world.  For  if  no 
body  from  eternity  was  ever  able  to  move  itself,  and  yet  there 
must  of  necessity  be  some  active  cause  of  that  motion,  which  is 
in  the  world  (since  it  could  not  cause  itself)  then  is  there  un- 
questionably some  other  substance  besides  body,  which  having  a 
power  of  moving  matter,  was  the  first  cause  of  motion,  itself 
being  unmoved. 

motion  is  eternal  and  without  all  beginning :  therefore  in  respect  of  cause  only.  But 
this  is  sheer  nonsense.  For  my  part  I  consider  this  proposition:  The  motion  of 
matter  is  eternal  and  yet  produced  by  some  cause,  to  be  self- repugnant  and  absurd. 
For  if  the  motion  of  matter  is  eternal  and  never  had  a  beginning,  it  is  also  without  a 
cause :  but  if  it  has  a  cause,  in  my  opinion,  it  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  eternal. 
I  do  not  envy  those  who  pretend  that  eternity  of  motion,  coupled  with  an  eternal 
>  cause,  is  a  thing  which  they  can  easily  comprehend :  but  I  freely  confess  my  own 
inability  to  understand  it,  and  suppose  that  Aristotle  by  defending  its  eternity  discards 
its  cause,  and  by  maintaining  its  cause  and  beginning,  in  reality  does  away  with  its 
eternity.'  I  should  say  the  same  of  the  junior  Platonists  who  follow  in  Aristotle's 
footsteps,  and  assert  the  world  to  be  eternal  and  yet  at  the  same  time  created  by  God. 
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Moreover,  it  is  certain  from  hence  also,  that  there  is  another 
species  of  action,  distinct  from  local  motion,  and  such  as  is  not 
heterokinesy,  but  autokinesy,  or   self-activity.     For  since  the 
local  motion,  of  body  is  essentially  heterokinesy,  not  caused  by 
the  substance  itself  moving,  but  by  something  else  acting  upon 
it,  that  action,  by  which  local  motion  is  first  caused,  cannot  be 
itself  local  motion,  but  must  be  autokinesy,  or  "self-activity, 
that  which  is  not  a  passion  from  any  other  agent,"  but  springs 
from  the  immediate  agent  itself,  which  species  of  action  is  callra 
"  cogitation."     All  the  local  motion,  that  is  in  the  world,   was 
first  caused  by  some  cogitative  or  thinking  being,  which  not 
acted  upon  by  any  thing  without  it,  nor  at  all  locally  moved, 
but  only  mentally,  is  the  immoveable  mover  of  the  heaven,  or 
vortices.     So  that  "cogitation"  is,  in  order  of  nature,  before 
"  local  motion,"  and  "incorporeal"  before  "  corporeal  substance," 
the  former  having  a  natural  imperium  upon  the  latter.     And 
now  have  we  not  only  confuted  the  ninth  atheistic  argument 
from  motion,  but   also    demonstrated   against  the   Democritic 
Atheists  from  their  own  principle,  that  there  is  an  incorporeal 
and  cogitative  substance,    the  first  immoveable  mover  of  the 
heavens  and  vortices ;  that  is,  an  incorporeal  Deity. 

But  the  Democritic  Atheist  will  yet  make  a  further  attempt 
to  prove,  that  there  can  be  nothing  self-moving  or  self-active, 
and  that  no  thinking  being  could  be  a  first  cause ;  he  laying  his 
foundation  in  this  principle,  that  "  nothing  taketh  its  beginning 
from  itself,"  but  from  the  action  of  some  other  agent  without  it. 
From  whence  he  would  infer,  that  cogitation  itself  is  heterokinesy, 
the  passion  of  the  thinker,  and  the  action  of  something  without 
it,  no  cogitation  ever  rising  up  of  itself  without  a  cause ;  and 
that  cogitation  is  indeed  nothing  but  local  motion  or  mechanism, 
and  all  living  understanding  beings  machines,  moved  from  with- 
out ;  and  then  make  this  conclusion,  that  therefore  no  under- 
standing being  could  possibly  be  a  first  cause :  he  further  adding 
also,  that  no  understanding  being  as  such,  can  be  perfectly  happy 
neither,  as  the  Deity  is  supposed  to  be,  because  dependent  upon 
something  without  it:  and  this  is  the  tenth  atheistic  argu- 
mentation. 

Where  we  shall  first  consider  that,  which  the  Democritic 
Atheist  makes  his  fundamental  principle,  or  common  notion  to 
disprove  all  autokinesy  or  self-activity  by,  that  "  Nothing  taketh 
beginning  from  itself,"  but  "  from  the  action  of  some  other  thing 
without  it."  Which  axiom,  if  it  be  understood  of  substantia 
things,  then  is  it  indeed  acknowledged  by  us  to  be  unquestionably 
true,  it  being  the  same  with  this,  "  That  no  substance,  which  * 
once  was  not,  could  ever  possibly  cause  itself,  or  bring  itself 
into  being;  but  must  take  its  beginning  from  the  action  of 
something  else :"  but  then  it  will  make  nothing  at  all  agabst 
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theism.  Ajb  it  is  likewise  true,  that  no  action  whatsoever  (and 
therefore  no  cogitation)  taketh  beginning  from  itself,  or  causeth 
itself  to  be,  but  is  always  produced  by  some  substantial  agent ; 
but  this  will  no  way  advantage  the  Atheist  neither.  Wherefore, 
if  he  would  direct  his  force  against  theism,  he  ought  to  under- 
stand this  proposition  thus,  that  no  action  whatsoever  taketh 
b^inning  from  the  immediate  agent  (which  is  the  subject  of  it), 
but  from  the  action  of  some  other  thing  without  it ;  or,  that 
nothing  can  move  or  act  otherwise,  than  as  it  is  moved  and  acted 
upon  by  something  else.  But  this  is  only  to  beg  the  question, 
or  to  prove  the  thm^  in  dispute,  identically,  that  nothing  is  self- 
active,  because  nothing  can  act  h:om  itself.  Whereas  it  is  in  the 
mean  time  undeniably  certain,  that  there  could  not  possibly  be 
any  motion  or  action  at  all  in  the  universe,  were  there  not  some- 
thing self-moving  or  self-active,  for  as  much  as  otherwise  all  that 
motion  or  action  would  be  a  passion  from  nothing,  and  be  made 
without  a  cause. 

And  whereas  the  Atheists  would  further  prove,  that  no  cogi- 
tation taketh  its  beginning  from  the  thinker,  but  always  from  the 
action  of  some  other  thing  without  it,  after  this  manner ;  because 
it  is  not  conceivable  why  this  cogitation,  rather  than  that,  should 
start  up  at  any  time,  were  there  not  some  cause  for  it,  without 
the  thinker:  here,  in  the  first  place,  we  freely  grant,  that  our 
human  cogitations  are  indeed  commonly  occasioned  by  the  incurs 
sions  of  sensible  objects  upon  us ;  as  also,  that  the  concatenations 
of  those  thoughts  and  phantasms  in  us,  which  are  distinguished 
from  sensations  (whether  we  be  asleep  or  awake)  do  many  times 
depend  upon  corporeal  and  mechanical  causes  in  the  brain.  Not- 
withstanding which,  that  aU  our  cogitations  are  obtruded^  and 
imposed  upon  us  from  without ;  and  that  there  is  no  transition 
in  our  thoughts  at  any  time,  but  such  as  had  been  before  in 
sense  (which  the  Democritic  Atheist  avers);  this  is  a  thing 
whidi  we  absolutely  deny.  For,  had  we  no  masterv  at  all  over 
our  thoughts,  but  they  were  all  like  tennis-balls,  bandied,  and 
struck  upon  us,  as  it  were,  by  rackets  from  without,  then  could 
we  not  steadily  and  constantly  carry  on  an^  designs  and  pur- 
poses of  life.  But  on  the  contrary,  that  of  Aristotle'  is  most  true 
(as  wiU  be  elsewhere  further  proved),  that  man,  and  all  rational 
beings,  are  in  some  sense,  apxn  irpa^^tov,  "  a  principle  of  actions,'* 
subordinate  to  the  Deity;  which  they  could  not  possibly  be 
were  they  not  also  a,  principle  of  cogitations,  and  had  some  com- 

*  See  lib.  3.  Eth.  ad  Niooraachum,  cap.  3.  p.  37.  torn.  3,  and  Magnor.  Moral,  lib.  1. 
cap.  12.  p.  202.  204.  A^Xov  oiv,  my  be,  Sri  6  dv^ptitwoc  r&v  irpd^fwv  Ivrl  yivvn- 
TUBbc,  **  It  is  manifiMt  that  man  ia  the  cause  of  his  own  actions  :"  and  a  little  after- 
wards :  'Aox4  ^^  ^<fTi  irpdKnifc  ical  vwovdalac  Kal  ^a^X^c*  irpoaiptviQ  mal  fioif' 
Xi|9h;,  Koi  rd  narik  \6yov  irav,  **  The  deliberate  choice  and  will  and  eveiy  thing 
pertaining  to  reason  are  a  principle' of  action  both  good  and  bad." 

VOL.  III.  E  E 
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mand  over  them;  but  these  were  all  as  much  determined  by 
causes  without,  as  the  motions  of  the  weathercock  are.  The 
rational  soul  is  itself  au  active  and  bubbling  fount^n  of  thoughts ; 
that  perpetual  and  restless  desire,  which  is  as  natural  and 
essential  to  us  as  our  very  life,  continually  raising  up  and  pro- 
truding new  and  new  ones  in  us,  which  are  as  it  were  offered  to 
lie.  Besides  which,  we  have  also  a  further  self-recoUective 
power,  and  a  power  of  determining  and  fixing  our  mind  and 
intention  upon  some  certain  objects,  and  of  ranging  our  thoughts 
accordingly.  But  the  Atheist  is  here  also  to  be  taught  yet  a 
further  lesson,  that  an  absolutely  perfect  mind  (sucn  as  the 
Deity  is  supposed  to  be),  doth  not  (as  Aristotle*  writeth  of  it) 
&rl  fjL^v  vouvy  brl  Si  oit  voecv,  ^^  sometimes  understand,  and 
sometime  not  understand:'*  it  being  ignorant  of  nothing,  nor 
syllogizing  about  any  thing  but  comprehending  all  intelligibles 
with  their  relations  and  verities  at  dnce  within  itself;  and  its 
essence  and  energy  being  the  same.  Which  notion,  if  it  be 
above  the  dull  capacity  of  Atheists,  who  measure  all  perfection 
by  their  own  scantling,  this  is  a  thing  that  we  cannot  help. 

But  as  for  that  prodigious  paradox  of  Atheists,  that  cogitation 
itself  is  nothing  but  local  motion  or  mechanism,  we  could  not 
have  thought  it  possible  that  ever  any  man  should  have  given 
entertainment  to  such  a  copceit,  but  that  this  was  rather  a  mere 
slander  raised  upon  Atheists;  were  it  not  cert^n  from  the 
records  of  antiquity,  that  whereas  the  old  religious  atomists  did, 
upon  good  reason,  reduce  all  corporeal  action  (as  generation, 
augmentation,  and  alteration)  to  local  motion,  or  translation 
from  place  to  place  (there  being  no  other  motion  besides  this 
conceivable  in  bodies) ;  the  ancient  Atheizers  of  that  philosophy 
(Leucippus  and  Democritus)  not  contented  herewith,  did  r^lly 
carry  the  business  still  on  further,  so  as  to  make  cogitation  itself 
also  nothing  but  local  motion.  As  it  is  also  certain  that  a 
modern  atheistic  pretender  to  wit*  hath  publicly  owned  this 
same  conclusion,  that  "  mind  is  nothing  else  but  local  motion  in 
the  organic  parts  of  man's  body."  These  men  have  been  some- 
times indeed  a  little  troubled  with  the  fancy,  apparition,  or 
seeming  of  cogitation  that  is,  the  consciousness  of  it,  as  knowing 
not  well  what  to  make  thereof;  but  then  they  put  it  off  again, 
and  satisfy  themselves  worshipfully  with,  this,  that  fancy  is  but 
fancy,  but  the  reality  of  cogitation  nothing  but  local  motion ;  as 
if  there  were  not  as  much  reality  in  fancy  and  consciousness  as 
there  is  in  local  motion.      That  which  inclined   these  men  so 

*  On  the  paflsage  of  Aristotle  which  contains  the  few  words  here  adduced  by  the 
learned  Doctor  by  ^ay  of  illustration,  I  have  already  offered  some  remarks  ip  the 
preceding. 

*  It  is  scnrc^Iy  necessaiy  to  obsenro  that  he  is  alluding  to  Hobbes,  whose  paaages 
in  defence  of  this  opinion  I  have  already  quoted  on  chap.  2, 
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much  to  this  opinion,  was  only  because  they  were  sensible  and 
aware  of  this,  that  if  there  were  any  other  action,  besides  local 
motion  admitted,  there  must  needs  be  some  other  substance 
acknowledged,  besides  body.  Cartesius  indeed  undertook  to 
defend  brute  animals  to  be  nothing  else  but  machines ;  but  then 
he  supposed  that  there  was  nothing  at  all  of  cogitation  in  them, 
and  consequently  nothing  of  true  animality  or  kfe,  no  more  than 
is  in  an  artificial  automaton,  as  a  wooden  eagle,  or  the  like: 
nevertheless,  this  was  justly  thought  to  be  paradox  enough. 
But  that  cogitation  itself  should  be  local  motion,  and  men 
nothing  but  machines,  thb  is  such  a  paradox,  as  none  but  either 
a  stupid  and  besotted,  or  else  an  enthusiastic,  bigotical,  or  fanatic 
Atheist  could  possibly  give  entertainment  to.  Nor  are  such 
men  as  these  fit  to  be  disputed  with  any  more  than  a  machine  is. 
But  whereas  the  Atheistic  objector  adds  also,  over  and  aboye, 
in  the  last  place,  that  no  understanding  Being  can  be  perfectly 
happy  neither,  and  therefore  not  a  God,  because  essentially 
dependent  upon  something  else  without  it ;  this  is  all  one,  as  if 
he  should  say,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  happiness  at  all  in 
nature ;  because  it  is  certain,  that  without  consciousness  or  un- 
derstanding nothing  can  be  happy  (since  it  could  not  have  any 
fruition  of  itself),  and  if  no  understanding  Being  can  be  happy 
neither,  then  must  the  conclusion  needs  be  that  of  the  Cyrenaics,^ 
that  ivSatfiovta  avvirapicrov,  '^  happiness  is  a  mere  chimera,"  a 
fantastic  notion  or  fiction  of  men's  minds ;  a  thing  which  hath  no 
existence  in  nature.  These  are  the  men  who  afterward^  argue 
from  interest  aisp  against  a  Ood  and  religion ;  notwithstanding 
that  they  confess  their  own  principles  to  be  so  far  from  pro- 
mising happhiess  to  any,  as  that  they  absolutely  cut  off  all  hopes 
thereof.  It  may  be  further  observ^  also  in  the  last  pl^ce,  that 
there  is  another  of  the  Atheists  dark  mysteries  here  likewise 
couched,  that  there  is  no  scale  or  ladder  of  entity  and  perfection 
in  nature,  one  above  another ;  the  whole  universe,  from  top  to 
bottom,  being  nothing  but  one  and  the  same  senseless  matter, 
diversely  modified.     As  also  that  understanding,  as  such,  rather 

*  I  am  not  aware  of  the  source  from  wbicl)  Dr.  Cud  worth  obtained  what  he  here 
states  respecting  the  Cyrenaics :  but  I  know  that  it  is  not  strictly  true.  The  sect  of 
philosophers  called  Cyrenaic  did  not  discard  all  Maifiovia,  or  happiness,  but  ranked 
It  among  the  pleasures  of  the  body.  Diogenes  Laertius,  De  Vita  Philos.  lib.  2.  sect. 
S7.  p.  131.  says:  Eiiiaifioviav  ioKtX  aifTolg  tlvcu  rb  lie  twv  fnpiieCiv  ri^ovStv  viio^ 
TfifAa,  als  (fvvapt^fiovvTai  Kal  traptftxiiKviai  Kai  fiiWovaai^^  '*  A  happy  life  or 
felicity  is  supposed  by  them  to  consist  of  an  aggregation  of  particular  pleasures,  com- 
prising both  those  past  and  those  to  come."  Seztus  Empiricus,  lib.  7.  adv.  Mathe- 
maticos,  sect.  2.  p.  372.  tells  us  that  the  Cyrenaics  despise  the  study  of  natural  things 
and  the  art  of  reasoning,  wp  ftri^kv  wp6c  t6  tifBaifASvtac  Piovv  dwipyovvrat  '*as 
contributing  nothing  towards  a  happy  life."  Consequently  they  both  acknowledged 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  happiness,  and  supposed  it  to  be  the  part  of  a  wise  man 
to  try  to  obtain  it.  But  the  learned  Doctor  probably  understood  the  word  Mamovia 
here  in  a  narrower  sense  as  referring  to  the  felicity  of  the  mind,  in  which  case  he  was 
right  in  saying  that  the  Cyrenaics  would  not  admit  of  the  existence  of  felicity. 
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Bpeak«  imperfSoetaon ;  it  being  but  a  mere  whifflio^  eyanicU  and 
fimtastic  tiling ;  00  that  the  most  absolutely  perfect  of  all  things 
in  the  universe  is  gmve,  solid,  and  substantial  senseless  matter : 
of  which  more  Mterwards.  And  thus  is  the, tenth  atheistic 
argumentation  also  confuted. 

But  the  Democritic  and  Epicurean  Atheists  will  make  yet  a 
further  assault  firom  the  nature  of  knowledge,  understanding, 
after  this  manner ;  if  the  world  were  made  by  a  God,  or  an 
antecedent  mind  and  understanding,  having  in  itself  an  exemplar 
or  platform  thereof,  before  it  was  made,  then  must  there  be 
actual  knowledge  both  in  order  of  nature  and  time,  before 
things ;  whereas  things^  which  are  the  objects  of  knowle%e  and 
understanding,  are  unquestionably  in  order  of  nature  before 
knowledge ;  this  being  but  the  signature  of  them,  and  a  passion 
from  them.  Now,  the  only  things  are  singular  sensibles  or 
bodies.  From  whence  it  foUows,  tnat  mind  is  the  youngest  and 
most  creaturely  thing  in  the  world;  or  that  the  world  was 
before  knowledge,  and  the  conception  of  any  mind;  and  do 
knowledge  or  mmd  before  the  world  as  its  cause.  Which  is  the 
eleventh  atheistic  argumentation. 

But  we  have  prevented  ourselves  here  in  the  answer  to  this 
argument  (which  would  make  all  knowledge,  mind,  and  under- 
standing iunior  to  the  world,  and  the  very  creature  of  sensibles), 
having  already  fully  confuted  it;  and  dearly  proved  that  sin- 
gular Dodies  are  not  the  only  things  and  objects  of  the  mind,  but 
that  it  containeth  its  immediate  intelligibles  within  itself ;  which 
inteUigibles  also  are  eternal,  and  that  mind  is  no  fantastic  image 
of  sensibles,  nor  the  stamp  and  signature  of  them,  but  archetypal 
to  them ;  the  first  mind  being  tlmt  of  a  perfect  being,  compre- 
hending itself,  and  the  extent  of  its  own  omnipotence,  or  the 
possibiuties  of  all  things.  So  that  knowledge  is  older  than  all 
sensible  things;  mind  senior  to  the  world,  and  the  architect 
thereof.  Wherefore  we  shall  refer  the  reader  for  an  answer  to 
this  argument,  to  voL  3.^  page  59,  and  so  onwards,  where  the 
existence  of  a  God  (that  is,  a  mind  before  the  world^  is  demon- 
strated also  from  this  very  topic,  viz.  the  nature  01  knowledge 
and  understanding. 

We  shall  in  tUs  place  only  add,  that  as  the  Atheists  can  no 
way  solve  the  phenomenon  of  motion,  so  can  they  much  less  that 
of  cogitation,  or  life  and  understanding.  To  make  which  yet 
the  more  evident,  we  shall  briefly  represent  a  syllabus  or  cata- 
logue of  the  many  atheistic  hallucinaticms  or  delirations  concern- 
ing it.  As  first,  that  senseless  matter  being  the  only  substance, 
and  all  things  else  but  accidental  modifications  thereof;  life  and 
mind  is  all  a  mere  accidental  thing,  generable  and  corruptible, 
producible  out  of  nothing,  and  reducible  to  nothing  again;  and 
that  there  is  no  substantial  life  or  mind  any  where.  In  opposition 
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to  whidi,  we  baTe  before  proTed>  thai  there  mutt  of  neeessity  be 
some  substantial  life^  and  tbat  homaa  aouk  being  livee  msiy^ 
stantialy  and  not  mere  acoideotal  modifications  of  matter^  they 
are  consequently  in  their  own  nature  immcntal,  since  bo  sub- 
stance of  itself  eyer  yanisbeth  into  nothing. 

Again,  the  Dsmooriticsy  and  other  Atheists  conclude,  that  life 
and  mind  are  no  simple  and  primitive  natures^  but  secondary  and 
compounded  things ;  they  resulting  from  certain  eoneretions  and 
contextures  of  matter,  and  either  the  commixtuiee  and  contem- 
porations  of  qualities,  or  dse  the  combinations  of  these  simple 
elements  of  magnitude,  finre,  site,  and  motion;  and  so  bemg 
made  up  of  that  which  faatk  nothing  ot  life  or  miad  in  it.  F<»r 
as  flesh  is  not  made  out  of  fleshy  particles^  nor  bone  out  of  bony 
(as  Anaxagoras  of  old  dreamedX  ao  may  life,,  as  they  eonedve, 
be  as  well  made  out  of  lifeless  prineipks,  ud  mind  out  of  that 
whidi  hath  no  mind  or  underBtanding  at  all  in  it :  just  as  syUa* 
bles  pronounceable  da  result  from  combinations  of  letters,  some 
of  which  are  mutes,  a^id  cannot  by  themselves  be  pronouneed  at 
all,  others  but  semi-Toeal.  And  from  hence  do  Ukese  Atheists 
infer,  that  there  could  be  no  eternal  nnmade  life  or  mind,  nor 
any  that  is  imntortal  or  incorruptible ;  since  upon  the  dissolution 
of  that  compages  or  oontezture  of  matter,  from  whence  they 
result,  they  must  needs  vanish  into  nothii^.  Wherefore  accord- 
ing to  them,  there  hath  probably  sometkne  heretofore  been  no 
life  nor  understanding  at  all  in  the  universe^  and  there  may 
possibly  be  none  again.  From  whence  the  condusion  is,  that 
mind  and  understanding  is  no  Gody  or  principle  in  the  universe ; 
it  being  essentially  fe^itious,  native^  and  corruptible;  or,  as 
they  express  it  in  Plato,^  S^iiroc  ««  dvtirwfWs  "mortal  from 
mortal  tbiws:''  as  also,  that  the  souls  of  men  cannot  subsist 
separately  afl»r  death,  and  walk  up  and  down  in  airy  bodies ;  no 
minre  than  the  form  of  a  house  or  tree,  after  the  dissolution 
thereof,  can  subsist  by  itself  separately,  or  appear  in  some  other 
body.  Bttt  all  this  foolery  of  AAeista  hath  been  already  con- 
futed, we  having  before  showed  that  life  and  understanding  are 
active  powers,  vigours,  and  perfections,  that  could  never  possibly 
result  from  mere  passive  bulk,  or  dead  and  senseless  matter, 
however  modified  and  compounded  ;  because  nothing  can  come 
eflectively  from  nothing.  Neither  is  there  sot  consequence  at 
all  in  this,  that  because  flesh  is  not  made  out  «f  fleshy  principles^ 
nor  bone  out  of  bony,  red  out  of  red  things,  nor  green  out  of 
green ;  therefore  Itfe  and  understanding  may  aa  well  be  com- 
pounded of  things  dead  and  senseless:  bec^se  these  are  no 
syllables  or  complexions,  as  the  others  are,  nor  can  either  the 
qualities  of  heat  and  cold,  moist  and  dry;  or  else  magnitudes, 

7  De  Legibus,  lib.  10.  p.  666. 
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figaresy  sitesy  and  motionsy  howeyer  combined  together,  as  letters 
spell  them  out,  and  make  them  up;  but  they  are  simple  and 
primitive  things.  And  aocordinglj  it  hath  been  proved,  that 
there  must  of  necessity  be  some  eternal  unmade  life  and  mind. 
For  though  there  be  no  necessity  that  there  should  be  any 
eternal  unmade  red,  or  green,  because  red  and  green  may  be 
made  out  of  things  not  red  nor  green,  they,  and  all  other  cor- 
poreal qualities  (so  called)  being  but  several  contextures  of 
matter,  or  combinations  of  ma^itudes,  figures,  sites,  and 
motions,  causing  those  several  fancies  in  us :  and  though  there 
be  no  necessity  that  there  should  be  eternal  motion,  because, 
if  there  were  once  no  motion  at  all  in  matter,  but  all  bodies 
rested,  yet  m^ht  motion  have  been  produced  by  a  self-moving 
or  self-active  principle :  and  lastly,  though  there  be  no  necessity 
that  there  should  be  eternal  unmade  matter  or  bod^  neither, 
because  had  there  been  once  no  body  at  aU,  yet  nught  it  be 
made  or  produced  by  a  perfect  omnipotent  incorporeal  bein^ : 
nevertheless,  is  there  an  absolute  necessity  that  there  should  be 
eternal  unmade  life,  and  mind,  because  were  there  once  no  life 
nor  mind  at  all,  these  could  never  have  been  produced  out  of 
matter  altogether  lifeless  and  mindless.  And  though  the  form 
of  a  house  cannot -possibly  exist  separatelv  from  the  matter  and 
substance  thereof,  it  being  a  mere  accidental  thing,  resulting 
from  such  a  compages  of  stone,  timber,  and  mortar,  yet  are 
human  souls  and  minds  no  such  accidental  forms  of  compounded 
matter,  but  active  substantial  things,  that  may  therefore  subsist 
serarately  from  these  bodies,  and  enliven  other  bodies  of  a 
different  contexture.  And  however  some,  that  are  no  Atheists, 
be  over  prone  to  conceive  life,  sense,  cogitation,  and  conscious- 
ness in  brutes,  to  be  generated  out  of  dead,  senseless,  and  un- 
thinking matter  (they  being  disposed  thereunto  by  certain 
mistaken  principles  and  ill  methods  of  philosophy\  nevertheless 
is  this  unquestionably  in  itself  a  seed  of  atheism;  because  if  any 
life,  cogitation,  and  consciousness  may  be  produced  out  of  dead 
and  senseless  matter,  then  can  no  philosophy  Under,  but  that  all 
might  have  been  so. 

But  the  Democritic  Atheists  will  yet  venture  further  to  deny 
that  there  is  any  thing  in  nature  self-moving  or  self-active, 
but  that  whatsoever  moveth  and  acteth,  was  before  moved  by 
something  else,  and  made  to  act  thereby ;  and  agiun,  that  from 
some  other  thing,  and  so  backward  infinitely ;  from  whence  it 
would  follow,  that  there  is  no  first  in  the  order  of  causes,  but  an 
endless  retro-infinitpr.  But  as  this  is  all  one  as  to  affirm  that 
there  is  no  such  tfimg  at  all  as  life  in  the  world,  but  that  the 
universe  is  a  compages  of  dead  and  stupid  matter,  so  has  this 
infinity  in  the  onler  of  causes  been  already  exploded  for  an 
absolute  impossibility. 
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Nevertheless^  the  Atheists  will  here  advance  yet  an  higher 
paradox;  that  all  action  whatsoever,  and  therefore  cogitation, 
fan<^,  and  consciousness  itself,  is  r^dly  nothing  else  but  local 
motion ;  and  consequently  not  onl^  brute  animak,  but  also  men 
themselves  mere  machines,  which  is  an  equal,  either  sottishness 
or  impudence,  as  to  assert  a  triangle  to  be  a  square,  or  a  sphere, 
a  cube,  number  to  be  figure,  or  any  thing  else  to  be  any  thing : 
and  it  is  really  all  one  as  to  affirm,  that  there  is  indeed  no  such 
thing  in  ourselves  as  cogitation ;  there  being  no  other  action  in 
nature  but  local  motion  and  mechanism. 

Furthermore,  the  Democritic  and  Epicurean  Atheists  uni- 
versally agree  in  this,  that  not  only  sensations,  but  also  all  the 
cogitations  of  the  mind,  as  the  mere  passions  of  the  thinker,  and 
the  actions  of  bodies  existing  without  upon  him ;  though  they 
do  not  all  declare  themselves  after  the  same  manner  herem.  For 
first,  the  Democritics  conclude  that  sense  is  caused  by  certain 
grosser  corporeal  effluvia,  streaming  from  the  surfaces  of  bodies 
continually,  and  entering  through  tiiQ  nerves ;  but  that  all  other 
cogitations  of  the  min^  and  men's  either  sleeping  or  waking 
imaginations,  proceed  from  another  sort  of  simulachra,  idols,  and 
imi^ges  of  a  more  fine  and  subtle  contexture,  coming  into  the 
brain,  not  through  those  open  tubes  or  channels  of  the  nerves, 
but  immediately  through  all  the  smaller  pores  of  the  body :  so 
that,  as  we  never  have  sense  of  anything  out  by  means  of  those 
grosser  corporeal  images,  obtruding  themselves  upon  the  nerves, 
so  have  we  not  the  least  cogitation  at  any  time  in  our  mind 
neither,  which  was  not  caused  by  those  finer  corporeal  images 
and  exuvious  membranes,  or  effluvia,  rushing  upon  the  brain  or 
contexture  of  the  souL®  Aci/KiTnroc  koI  Avy/i6icpcroc  n?v  Ai<r^»j<riv 
Koi  TYiv  N<{»j<r«v  E{S(^\cuv  ^^a>3'€v  TrpoidvrwV  uriOBvi  yap  hrifiaWeiv 
fiilSrrlpav  x*^plc  tov  irpotnrtwTovTOQ^y  **  Leucippus  and  Democritus 
determined,  that  as  well  Noesis  as  Aisthesis,  mental  cogitation  as 
external  sensation,  was  caused  by  certain  corporeal  idols  coming 
from  bodies  without;  since  neither  sensation  nor  cogitation 
could  otherwise  possibly  be  produced."  And  thus  does  Laertius^ 
also  represent  the  sense  of  these  atheistic  philosophers,  that  the 
effluvia  from  bodies  called  idols  were  the  only  causes,  rcuv  Kari 
^VYifv  KivrifiaTiov  Koi  fiovXrifjLarwv  tKaarwv  Koi  ri^Cfv  koI  ira^wv, 
'^  ox  all  the  motions,  passions,  and  afiections,  and  even  the  very 
volitions  of  the  souL"     So  that  as  we  could  not  have  the  least 

"  These  are  Plutarch^  words,  De  Pladtis  Philos.  lib.  4.  cap.  8.  p.  899.  torn.  2.  opp. 
On  the  imagea  or  idols  which  Leudppus  and  Democritus  believea  in,  I  hate  already 
commented  at  some  length. 

*  The  learned  Doctor's  memory-  has  here  deceived  him.  Laertius  has  recorded 
nothing  of  the  kind  with  regard  to  Leucippus :  but  it  is  true  that  he  attributes  this 
opinion  to  Democritus,  lib.  9.  segm.  44.  p.  573.  Whether  the  Greek  woids  which 
follow  are  Dr.  Gudworth's  own,  he  being  frequently  in  the  habit  of  explaining  his  own 
opinion  in  Greek,  or  taken  from  some  ancient  Greek  writer,  I  am  unable  to  saj. 
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eensation^  imagination^  nor  conception  of  any  thinff  otherwise 
than  from  those  corporeal  effluyiay  rushing  upon  us  m>m  bodies 
without,  and  begettmg  the  same  in  us,  at  such  a  time ;  so  neither 
could  we  have  any  passion,  appetite,  or  volition,  which  we  were 
not  in  like  manner  corporeally  passive  ta  And  this  was  the 
ground  of  the  Democritic  fate  or  necessity  of  all  human  actions, 
maintained  by  them,  in  opposition  to  the  rh  if"  fifuv,  or  *|  liberty 
of  will,"  which  cannot  be  conceived  without  self-activity  and 
something  of  contingency ;  they  supposing  human  volitions  also, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  cogitations,  to  be  mechanically  caused 
and  necessitated  from  those  effluvious  images  of  bodies  comins 
in  upon  the  willers.  And,  however  Epicurus  sometime  pretended 
to  assert  liberty  of  will  against  Democrit\js,  yet,  forgetting 
himself,  did  he  also  here  securely  philosopluze  after  the  very 
same  manner  :* 

None  age,  qua  moveant  animum  ret,  accipe  panda ; 
Qua  Teniunt,  ▼eniant  in  mentein,  peroipe  panda. 
Fandpid  hoc  dioo,  i^arum  aimolacra  Tagari,  &c. 

But  Others  there  are  amongst  the  ancient  Atomists,  who  could  not 
conceive  sensations  themselves  to  be  thus  caused  by  corporeal 
effluvia,  or  exuvious  membranes  streaming  from  bodies  con- 
tinually, and  that  for  divers  reasons  alleged  by  them ;  but  only 
by  a  pressure  from  them  upon  the  optic  nerve,  by  reason  of  a 
tension  of  the  intermedious  air,  or  ether,  (being  that,  which  is 
called  light;)  whereby  the  distant  object  is  touched  and  felt^ 
olov  &a  fiaKTripta^,^^  **as  it  were  by  a  staff."  Which  hypothesis 
concerning  the  corporeal  part  of  sense  is  indeed  much  more 
ingenious  and  agreeable  to  reason  than  the  form^.  But  the 
atheizers  of  this  atomology,  as  they  supposed  sense  to  be  nothing 
else  but  such  a  pressure  from  homes  without ;  so  did  they  con- 
clude imagination  and  mental  cogitation  to  be  but  the  relics  and 
remainders  of  those  motions  of  sense  formerly  made,  and  con- 
served afterwards  in  the  brain,  (like  the  tremulous  vibrations  of 
a  clock  or  bell,  after  the  striking  of  the  hammer,  or  the  rolling 
of  the  waves,  after  that  the  wmd  is  ceased ;)  melting,  fadings 
and  decaying  insensibly  by  degrees.  So  that,  according  to  these, 
knowledge  and  understanding  is  nothing  but  failing  and  decaying 
sense,  and  all  our  volitions  but  mechanic  motions,  caused  from 
the  actions  or  trusions  of  bodies  upon  us.  Now,  though  it  be 
true  that  in  sensation  there  is  always  a  passion  antecedent  made 
upon  the  body  of  the  sentient  from  without ;  yet  is  not  sensation 
itself  this  very  passion,  but  a  perception  of  ^t  passion :  much 

*  Lucretius.  lfl>.  4.  p.  358.  360.    [Verae  726.] 

»    See  Plutardi,  De  Pladtia  I%iloa.  Ub.  4.  cap.   15.  p.   911.  torn.  2.  opp.  and 
Diogenea  Lacrtiua,  De  Vh.  Phikaopk  lib.  7.  aegin.  157.  p.  466. 
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less  oan  mental  eonoeption  be  said  to  be  the  action  of  bodies 
without,  and  the  mere  passion  of  the  thinker ;  and  least  of  all 
Tolitions  such,  there  being  plainly  here  something  1^*  iJ^Tv,  *«  in 
our  own  power,"  (by  means  whereof  we  become  a  principle 
of  actions,  accordingly  deserving  commendation,  or  blame,) 
that*  is,  something  of  self-activity. 

Again,  according  to  the  Democritic  and  Epicurean  Atheists, 
all  knowledge  and  understanding  is  really  the  same  thing  with 
sense ;  the  difference  between  these  two,  to  some  of  them^  beinff 
only  this,  that  what  is  commonly  call^  sense,  is  primary  and 
original  knowledge,  and  knowledge  but  secondary,  or  fading  and 
decaying  sense;  but  to  others,  that  sense  is  caused  by  those 
more  vigorous  idols  or  effluvia  from  bodies,  intromitted  through 
the  nerves;  but  understanding  and  knowled^  by  those  more 
weak  and  thin,  umbratile  and  evanid  ones,  tnat  penetrate  the 
other  smaller  pores  of  the  body ;  so  that  both  ways  understanding 
and  knowledge  will  be  but  a  weaker  sense.  Now,  from  this 
doctrine  of  the  atheistic  Atomists,  that  all  conception  and 
cogitation  of  the  mind  whatsoever  is  nothing  else  but  sense  and 
passion  from  bodies  without,  this  absurdity  first  of  all  follows 
unavoidably ;  that  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  error  or  false 
judgment,  because  it  is  certain  that  all  passion  is  true  passion, 
and  all  sense  or  seeming,  and  appearance,  true  seeming  and 
appearance.  Wherefore,  though  some  sense  and  passion  may  be 
more  obscure  than  other,  yet  can  there  be  none  false,  itself  being 
the  very  essence  of  truth.  And  thus  Protagoras,  one  of  these 
atheistic  Atomists,  having  first  asserted  that,  '^knowledge  is 
nothing  else  but  sense,"  did  thereupon  admit  this  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  naaa  S<J£a  aXriOn^,^  "  every  opinion  is  true ;" 

>  See  Plato,  in  Theeteto,  p.  118.  and  Diogenes  Laertios,  lib.  9.  segm.  51.  p.  576. 
where  thi\  opinion  is  attributed  to  Protagoras.  He  who  wishes  to  know  how  the 
modem  Atneists  defend  this  doctrine,  and  accommodate  it  to  their  own  principles,  may 
consult  Count  BouIainTillier's  exposition  and  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza, 
or  as  it  is  falsely  entitled  in  the  published  work  :  Reftitation  des  Erreurs  de  Spinoza, 
sect  1.  90.  Bruxell.  1730.  12.  For  mj  own  paijt,  on  reading  this  book,  I  admired  the 
author's  ingenuity  and  skill  in  explaining  and  illustrating  what  appears  scarcely  to 
admit  of  explanation,  much  less  of  illustration  :  but  at  the  same  time  I  detested  his 
audadty  and  utter  want  of  principle.  For'  although  he  wishes  us  to  suppose  in  bis 
pre&ce  that  his  only  motive  for  giting  us  a  clearer  exposition  of  this  doctrine  than  we 
have  been  faToured  with  by  Spinoza  himself,  is  to  render  it  more  easy  of  refutation  to 
others  ;  yet  I  never  can  think  well  of  a  man  who  employs  the  whole  fbrce^  of  his  wit 
and  eloquence,  in  explaining,  illustrating,  and  refining  a  disdpline  which  he  himself  calls 
absurd.  But  still,  in  this  instance,  his  attempt  at  unden^ining  all  religion  will 
be  utterly  unavailing  with  the  wise  and  intelligent.  While  his  work  was  yet 
unpublished,  and  to  be  found  only  in  manuscript  among  those  who  delight  in  such 
impious  books  as  lend  a  sanction  to  their  own  vicious  lusts  and  propensities,  nothing, 
we  were  often  told,  could  be  more  su]>tle,  more  pernicious,  or  more  powerfully  calcu- 
lated to  shake  religion  to  its  very  foundations.  And  I  for  one  believing  this  to  be  in 
some  measure  true,  was  anxious  it  should  never  be  made  public,  as  I  knew  ftom 
experience  that  minds  already  tainted,  and  to  a  certain  extent  estranged  from  religion, 
are  capable  of  being  thoroughly  ooirupted  and  depraved  by  even  the  very  blightest 
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because  it  is  nothing  but  seeming  and  appearance,  and  every 
*^  seeming  and  appearance  is  truly  such ;  and  because  it  is  not 
possible  for  any  one  to  opine  that  which  is  not,  or  to  think 
otherwise  than  he  suffers.'*  Wherefore  Epicurus,  being  sensible 
of  this  inconvenience,  endeavoured  to  solve  this  phenomenon  of 
error  and  false  opinion,  or  judgment,  consistently  with  his  own 
principles,  after  this  manner:  that  though  all  knowledge  be 
sense,  and  all  sense  true,  yet  may  error  arise  notwithstanding, 
ex  animi  opinatu,*  from  '^the  opination  of  the  mind,  adding 
something  of  its  own,  over  and  above,  to  the  passion  and  fancy 
of  sense.  But  herein  he  shamefully  contradicts  himself;  for  if 
the  mind  in  judging  and  opining,  can  superadd  any  thing  of  its 
own,  over  and  above  to  wnat  it  suffers,  then  is  it  not  a  mere 
passive  thing,  but  must  needs  have  a  self-active  power  of  its  own^ 
an^  consequently  will  prove  also  incorporeal ;  because  no  body 
can  act  otherwise  than  it  suffers,  or  is  made  to  act  by  something 

show  of  truth.  But  all  my  apprehension  ranished  as  soon  as  I  read  the  book  myself. 
Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  weak  and  contemptible  than  it  is.  We  have  no  con- 
clusive and  connected  reasoning :  no  explication  of  an  infinity  of  things  which  ought 
nevertheless  to  be  accounted  for  by  one  who  discards  God  and  rel^on :  in  short, 
nothing  simple,  clear,  and  probable,  such  as  could  recommend  itself  to  the  minds 
of  wise  and  thinking  men.  I  seemed  to  myself  to  be  reading  a  fiible,  neither  in- 
geniously devised,  nor  aptly  and  skilfully  arranged,  nor  consistent  and  in  keeping  with 
itself.  Whenever  1  looked  into  Spinoza^s  Ethics,  the  man  always  appeared  to  have 
something  in  him  :  for  the  geometrical  laws  which  he  affects  in  his  book,  conceal  a  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  its  defects.  But  on  reading  his  ingenious  interpreter,  who 
would  fain  appear  to  have  divested  his  master's  precepts  of  all  their  darkness,  the  low 
estimation  in  which  I  began  to  hold  him  is  almost  incredible.  Thus  frequently,  things 
which  to  many  persons  seem  great,  sublime,  and  subtle,  immediately  lose  all  their 
dignity  as  soon  as  they  are  explained  in  popular  language.  I  will  add  one  more 
remark  which  I  &ncy  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  my  renders.  Th^  partisans  of  Spinoca 
complain  that  his  adversaries,  and  especially  Bayle,  who  as  is  well  known  has  attacked 
this  man  in  his  Dictionary,  voce  Spinoza,  have  either  wilfully  perverted  or  egrc^gioualj 
misunderstood  his  meaning.  And  his  new  expositor  repeats  this  complaint  in  his 
pre&ce:  although  his  book  will  convince  all  those  who  possess  any  knowledge  of  sadi 
matters,  that  most  of  this  Atheist's  opponents  had  a  tolerably  accurate  conception  of 
his  meaning.  All  the  absurd  and  monstrous  corollaries  in  particular  which  Bayle 
charges  upon  theSpinozian  discipline,  are  deduced  from  them  with  admirable  neatness 
in  Boulainvillier's  exposition.  If  I  am  not  miBtaken,  Spinoza's  friends  were  annoyed 
at  finding  his  foul  and  flagitious  doctrines  expounded  and  set  forth  so  lucidly  and  per- 
spicuously :  and  therefore,  to  save  the  reputation  of  the  man,  deemed  it  prudent  to 
accuse  his  interpreter  of  ignorance.  But  the  present  is  not  a  fitting  opportunity  for 
enlarging  upon  this  subject :  and  yet  in  a  book  written  professedly  to  expose  the  folly 
of  atheism,  it  will  not  appear  altogether  irrelevant  that  we  should  briefly  glance  at  the 
deformity  of  one  whom  the  Atheists  of  this  day  are  accustomed  to  r^ard  with  such 
profound  reverence.  It  is  a  pity  that  an  acute  and  perspicacious  man  like  Boulainvillier, 
who  was  capable  of  much  better  things,  should  have  thrown  away  so  much  time  and 
labour  upon  the  elucidation  and  embelDshment  of  a  mass  of  intricate  absurdities. 
*  Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Natura,  lib.  4.  v.  464.  &c.  p.  74.  75.  torn.  2. 

Cietera  de  genere  hoc  mirando  multa  videmus. 
Quae  violare  fidera  quasi  sensibus  omnia  quierunt, 
Nequidquam  :  quoniam  pars  ^oruro  maxima  fiillit 
Propter  opinatus  animi,  quos  addimus  ipsi. 
Pro  visb  ut  sint,  quss  non  sunt  sensibus  visa. 
Nam  nihil  ^gregius,  quam  res  seoemere  apertas 
A  dubiis,  animus  quas  ab  se  protinus  addit. 
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dae  without  it.  We  conclude  therefore,  that  since  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  error  or  false  judgment,  all  cogitations  of  the  mind 
cannot  be  mere  passions ;  but  there  must  be  something  of  self- 
activity  in  the  soul  itself,  by  means  whereof  it  can  give  its 
assent  to  things  not  clearly  perceived,  and  so  err. 

Again,  from  this  atheistic  opinion,  That  all  knowledge  is 
nothing  else  but  sense,  either  primary  or  secondary,  it  follows 
also,  that  there  is  no  absolute  truth  nor  falsehood,  and  that 
knowledge  is  of  a  private  nature,  relative  and  fantastical  only, 
or  mere  seeming,  that  is,  nothing  but  opinion ;  because  sense  is 
plainly  seeming,  phantasy,  and  appearance ;  a  private  thing, 
and  relative  to  the  sentient  only.  And  here  aJso  did  Protagoras, 
according  to  his  wonted  freedom,  admit  this  consequence,  that 
knowledge  being  sense,  there  was  no  absoluteness  at  all  therein ; 
and  that  nothing  was  true  otherwise,  than  rourt^  koI  rivly  '^  to 
this  and  to  that  man  so  thinking ;"  that  every  man  did  but  ra 
iavrov  fiovov  So^a^civ,  '^  opine  only  his  own  things,"  that 
wavTwv  yoTifiaTiMtv  fiirpov  avdoa»iroc>  "every  man  was  the 
measure  of  things  and  truth  to  himseLf ;"  and  lastly,  to  0atvo- 
fitvov  licaoT(|»  rovr(|»  koI  clvai  <^  ibatviTaiy  "  that  whatsoever 
seemed  to  every  one,  was  true  to  nim  to  whom  it  seemed.''^ 
Neither  could  Democritus  himself,  though  a  man  of  more 
discretion  than  Protagoras,  dissemble  this  consequence  from 
the  same  principle  asserted  by  him,  that  understanding  is 
fantastical,  and  knowledge  but  opinion ;  he  owning  it  sometimes 
before  he  was  aware,  as  in  these  words  of  his:^  FirYVMatuiv  xpri 
uvOpwirov  TijJSc  T(f  Kav6vh  &^i  oitItiq  inrriWaicrai,  "  We  ought  to 
know  man  accoraing  to  this  rule,  that  he  is  such  a  thing  as  hath 
nothing  to  do  with  absolute  truth."  And  again,  ahiy  (or  irc^) 
ovSlv  XfTfifv  irifA,  ohSevhcf  aXX*  iTTipvafiiTi  iKatrroiaiv  -fi  So^iCy 
"We  know  nothing  absolutely  concerning  any  thins;  and  all 
our  knowledge  is  opinion."  Agreeablv  to  which,  he  determined 
that  men's  knowledge  was  diversified  by  the  temper  of  their 
bodies,  and  the  things  without  them.'  And  Aristotle  judiciously 
observing  both  these  doctrines.  That  there  is  no  error  or  false 

'  All  these  phrases  are  taken  firom  Plato'^  Theietetus,  p.  116.  1 19.*122.  126.  129.  in 
which  dialogue  the  opinions  of  Protagoras  are  copiouslj  expounded  and  ingeniously 
reAited  by  Socrates.  From  the  same  treatise  the  learned  Doctor  has  borrowed  much 
of  what  he  here  advances  against  the  class  of  men  who  determine  that  all  knowledge 
springs  from  sense,  or  is  nothing  else  but  sense. 

*  These  and  the  following  words  of  Democritus,  are  from  his  book,  De  Ideis,  and 
haTe  been  preserred  by  Sextus  Empiricns,  lib.  7.  ad  vers.  Muthematicos  or  1.  adv. 
Logicoe,  sect.  137.  p.  399.  400.  In  the  same  place  there  are  extant  other  sayings  of 
Democritus,  in  which  the  same  opinion  is  put  forth  more  clearly  than  in  these 
passages. 

>  He  alludes,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  this  maxim  of  his  which  occurs  in  the  same 
Sextus,  ibid.  p.  399  :  *H/icTc  ^^  rtf  fiky  ISyTt,  ovikv  iTpixiQ  <rvvitfiiv,  fifTatrlvrov 
ik  Kard  re  cttfiaroc  im^iiKiiv  Kai  rwv  iimatdvTiav  Kal  rCtv  ivTiorripiidvTUfVf  "  But 
we  ourselves  in  r^lity  know  nothing  of  truth,  but  what  offers  itself  according  to  the 
affection  of  the  body,  and  of  the  things  which  enter  into  or  are  opposed  to  it.*' 
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|itdCTiettt,  but  every  opinion  true;    and  again.  That  nothing 
18  absolutely  true,  but  relatively  only ;  to  be  really  and  fiinda^ 
mentally   one   and  the  same,  imputetb  them  both  together  to 
Democritus,  in  these  words  of  his:^  OvS^v  elvai  oAif^lc'  ^A^c 
Si  ,Sia  TO  vwoXafj^avtiv  ^p6vfi<riv  ^v  ri^v  altr^fiaiVf  r^  ^atwofjievoif 
Kari  Triv  ai<r^ti<nv  15  avoyrnc  iXif^Jc  e?vai,  "Demooritiia  held, 
that  there  was  nothing  absolutely  true ;  but  because  he  tbooght 
knowledge  or  understanding  to  be  sense,  therefore  did  he  ooo- 
dude    that   whatsoever  seemed   aeoording  to  sense,   must   of 
necessity  be  true  (not  absolutely,  but  relatively^  to  whom  it  so 
seemed.       These  gross  absurcUties  did  the  ataeistic  Atomista 
plunge  themselves  into,  whilst  they  endeavoured  to  9okve  the 
phenomenon  of  cogitation,  mind,  or  understandii^,  agreeably  to 
their  own  hypothesia     And   it  is  certain   that  all  of    tbem^ 
Democritus  hunself  not  excepted,  were  but  mere  blunderers  in 
that  atomic  physiology  which  they  so  much  pretended  toy  and 
never  rightly  understood  the  same;    forasmuch   as  that,  with 
equal  clearness,  teaches  these  two  things  at  once,  that  sense 
indeed  is  fantastical  and  relative  to  the  sentient :  but  that  th^ne 
is  a  higher  faculty  of  understanding  and  reason  in  us,  which 
thus  discovers  the  phantastry  of  sense,  and  reaches  to  the  abso- 
luteness of  truth,  or  is  the  criterion  thereof. 

But  the  Democritic  and  Epicurean  Ath^t&  will  further  eon- 
elude  that  the  only  thii^  or  objects  of  the  mind  are  singulw 
sensibles,  or  bodies  existing  without  it ;  which  therefcMre  must 
needs  be,  in  order  of  nature,  before  all  knowledge,  mind,  and 
understanding  whatsoever,  this  being  but  a  fantastic  kaiage  or 
representation  of  them.  From  whence  they  infer,  that  the 
corporeal  world,  and  these  sensible  things,  couM  not  posably 
be  made  by  any  mind  or  understan^ng,  because  essentiaUy 
junior  to  them,  BJtd  the  very  image  and  creature  of  them.  Hius 
does  Aristotle  observe,^  concerning  both  Democritus  and 
Protagoras^  that  they  did  iwoXafxPaveiv  ri  6vTa  fjtSvov  e7va«  ra 
m<Tdfira,  '^suppose  the  only  things  &r  objects  of  the  mind  to  be 
sensibles ;  and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  they  made  know- 
ledge to  be  .sense,  and  therefore  relative  and  fantastical."  But 
we  nave  already  proved  that  mind  and  imderstanding  is  not  the 
fantastic  image  of  sensibles  or  bodies,  and  that  it  is  in  its  own 
nature  not  ectypal,  but  archetypal  and  »x)hitectonical  of  all ; 
that  it  is  senior  to  the  world  and  all  sensible  things,  it  not 
looking  abroad  for  its  objects  any  where  without^  but  contuning 
them  within  itself;  the  first  original  mind  being  an  absolutely 

*  Aristot  Metaphysioor.  lib.  4.  cap.  5.  p.  312.  torn.  4.  opp.  Dr.Gudworth,hoireTer, 
Ims  here  omitted  some  portion  of  Aristotle^  words,  considering  them  to  have  no  bearing 
upon  the  matter  in  hand. 

'  Metaphyaicor.  lib.  4.  cap.  5.  p.  313.  tom.  4.  opp.  But  what  Dr.  Cudworth  hero 
givea  in  English  as  Aristotle's,  is  not  all  extant  in  that  author,  but  onljso  mudi  as  oor> 
responds  tothe^Oreek  words  quoted. 
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perfect  being,  oomprebending  itself,  and  the  extent  of  iti  own 
omnipotence,  or  all  possibilities  of  things,  together  with  the  best 
platform  of  the  whole,  and  producing  uie  same  accordingly. 

But  it  being  plain  that  there  are  besides  singulars,  other 
objects  of  the  mind  universal,  from  whence  it  seems  to  follow 
that  sensibles  are  not  the  only  things ;  some  modem  atheistic 
wits^  have  therefore  invented  this  furUier  device  to  maintain  the 
cause  and  cany  the  baldness  on,  that  universals  are  nothing  else 
but  names  or  words  by  which  singular  bodies  are  called;  and 
consequently  that  in  all  axioms  and  propositions,  sententious 
affirmations  and  negations  (in  which  the  predicate  at  least  is 
universal)  we  do  but  add  or  substract,  affirm  or  deny,  names  of 
singular  bodies ;  and  that  reason  or  syllogism  is  nothing  but  the 
recKoning  or  computing  the  consequences  of  these  names  or 
words.  Neither  do  they  want  the  impudence  to  affirm  that 
besides  those  passions  or  fancies  which  we  have  from  things 
by  sense,  we  know  nothing  at  all  of  any  thing  but  only  the  names 
by  which  it  is  called;  than  which  there  cannot  he  a  greater 
sottishness  or  madness :  for  if  geometry  were  nothing  but  the 
knowledge  of  names,  by  which  singular  bodies  are  called,  as 
itself  could  not  deserve  that  name  of  a  science,  so  neither  could 
its  truths  be  the  same  in  Greek  and  in  Latin  ;  and  geometricians^ 
in  all  the  several  distant  ages  and  places  of  the  world,  most  be 
supposed  to  have  had  the  same  singular  bodies  before  them, 
of  which  they  affirmed  and  denied  those  universal  names. 

In  the  last  place,  the  Epicurean  and  Anaximandrian  Atheists, 
agreeably  to  the  premised  principles,  and  the  tenor  of  their 
hypothesis,  do  both  of  them  endeavour  to  depreciate  and  under- 
value knowledge  or  understanding,  as  a  thing  which  hath  not 
any  higher  degree  of  perfection  or  entity  in  it  than  is  in  dead 
ana  senseless  matter;  it  being,  according  to  them,  but  a  passion 
from  singular  bodies  existing  without,  and  therefore  both  junior 
and  inferior  to  them ;  a  tumult  raised  in  the  brain  by  motions 
made  upon  it  from  the  objects-  of  sense ;  that  which  essentially 

'  He  means  Hobbet  prhicip«lly,  who,  in  part  1.  chap.  2.  p.  10.  of  his  Logic,  anys : 
**  A  aniverHil  name,  tbereibre',  is  the  name,  not  of  a  thing  existing  in  the  nature  of 
things,  nor  of  an  idea  or  phantasm  formed  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  but  always  of  a 
word  or  name.  And  consequently,  in  order  to  understand  the  force  of  a  universal, 
there  is  no  need  of  any  other  fhoilty  than  the  imaginative,  by  which  we  remember  that 
such  words  excited  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another  thing  in  the  mind.**  The  same 
writer,  chap.  S.  sect  2.  p.  17.  thus  defines  a  proposition  :  '*  A  proposition  is  a  speech 
consisting  of  two  names  copulated,  by  which  he  that  speaks  signifies  he  conceives  the 
latter  name  to  be  the  name  of  the  same  thing  whereof  the  former  is  the  name.**  On 
reasoning  he  writes  as  follows,  cap.  1.  p.  2.  **  To  reason,  therefore,  is  the  same  as  to  add 
and  subtract ;  or  if  any  one  should  join  thereto,  to  multiply  and  divide,  I  shall  not 
object,  since  multiplication  is  the  same  as  the  addition  of  equals,  and  division  the  same 
as  the  subtraction  of  equals,  so  often  as  it  can  be  done.  Therefore,  all  reasoning  is 
reducible  to  two  operations  of  the  mind,  addition  and  subtraction.**^  A  little  after- 
wards he  says :  "  Now,  such  things  as  we  add  and  subtract,  that  is,  which  we  put  into 
an  accomit,  we  are  said  to  consider  in  Greek,  XoyiZta^at,  in  which  language  also 
av\\oy(ttff^aif  signifies  to  compute,  reckon,  or  reason." 
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includeth  in  it  dependence  upon  something  else;  at  best  bat 
a  thin  and  evanid  image  of  sensibles,  or  rather  an  ima^  of  thoee 
images  of  sense,  a  mere  whiffling  and  fantastic  thmg;  upon 
which  account  they  conclude  it  not  fit  to  be  attributed  to  that 
which  is  the  first  root  and  source  of  all  things,  which  therefore 
is  to  them  no  other  than  grave  and  solid  senseless  matter,  the 
only  substantial,  self-«xistent,  independent  thing,  and  conse- 
quently the  most  perfect  and  divine.  Life  and  understanding, 
soul  and  mind,  are  to  them  no  simple  and  primitive  natures,  but 
secondary  and  derivative,  or  svllables  and  complexions  of  things, 
which  sprung  up  afterwards,  m>m  certain  combinations  of  mag- 
nitudes, figures,  sites,  and  motions,  or  contemperations  of  quaU- 
ties,  contextures  either  of  similar  or  dissimilar  atoms.  And  as 
themselves  are  juniors  to  senseless  matter  and  motion,  and  to 
those  inanimate  elements,  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  the  first  and 
most  real  productions  of  nature  and  chance,  so  are  their  efiects, 
and  the  things  that  belong  to  them,  comparatively  with  those 
other  real  things  of  nature,  but  slight,  ludicrous,  and  umbratile, 
as  landscape  in  picture,  compared  with  the  real  prospect  of  high 
mountains,  and  low  valleys,  winding  or  meandrous  rivers, 
towering  steeples,  and  the  shady  tops  of  trees  and  groves;  as 
they  are,  accordingly,  commonly  disparaged  under  those  names 
of  notional  and  artificiaL^  And  thus  was  the  sense  of  the  ancient 
Atheists  represented  by  Plato  :♦  ^aa\  ra  nlv  Miyitrra  koI  KoA- 
Xitrra  awepyaZ^frSai  ^mv  Kai  T{fxriv,  ra  8l  ^StfjuKpSrepa  Tixytiv* 
fjv  Stf  wiipci  06<Tf(iic  Xa/u6avou<Tav,  rfjv  riov  /ucyaActiv  icaf  wpdnwv 

?ivB<nv  fpywv,  wXdrruv  icai  raKraivtfr^ai  wavra  ra  <rfHKp6TBpay  a 
rj  T€\viKa  wpo<rayopi{fOfjiBVi  "  They  say,  that  the  greatest  and 
most  excellent  things  of  all  were  made  by  senseless  nature  and 
chance;  but  all  the  smaller  and  more  inconsiderable,  by  art, 
mind,  and  understanding ;  which  taking  from  nature  those  first 
and  greater  thin^  as  its  ground-work  to  act  upon,  doth  frame 
and  fabricate  aU  the  other  lesser  things,  which  are  therefore 
commonly  called  artificial."  ^  And  the  mind  of  these  Atheists  fa 
there  also  further  declared  by  that  philosopher  after  thfa  manner: 
**  The  first,  most  real,  solid  and  substantial  things  in  the  whole 
world  are  those  elements,  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  made  by 
senseless  nature  and  chance,  without  any  art,  mind,  or  under- 
standing: and  next  to  these  the  bodies  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  and  thfa  terrestrial  globe,  produced  out  of  the  foresaid 
inanimate  elements,  by  unknowing  nature  or  chance  likewise, 
without  any  art,  mind,  or  God."  The  fortuitous  concourse  of 
similar  or  dissimilar  atoms  begetting  this  whole  system  and  com- 

'  The  opinions  and  dogmas  here  enumerated  and  exposed  are  chiefly  Hobbes*,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  in  chap.  2.  of  this  work.  But  the  learned  Doctor 
intersperses  some  things  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  that  author. 

•  De  Leg.  lib.  10.  p.  889.     [Page  665.  666.] 
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pages  of  heaven  and  earth  :^®  Tf  ^viiv  Si  Sortpov  Ik  ro^oiv  itrri 
pav    ytvofjLivTiVf   air^v    3'vi|ti|v    lie    ^vtfTWVy  vtrrtpa  ytyevvriKivai 
iraidiag  rivac  aXri^dag  ov  <70oSpa  /i£T€Xoi;<Tac>  oXX'  €?oa>X'  arro 
5iry7€vi?  lavroJi;»  olov  1}  7po^(ici},  ical  ra   6^i)c>  "But  that  after- 
wards art  or  mind,  and  understanding,  being  generated  also  in 
the  last  place  out  of  those  same  senseless  and  inanimate  bodies 
or  elements  (it  rising  up  in  certain  smaller  pieces  of  the  uni- 
verse,  and  particular   concretions  of    matter    called    animals) 
mortal  from  mortal  things,  did  produce  certain  other  ludicrous 
things,  which  partake  little  of  truth  and  reality,  but  are  mere 
images,  umbrages,  and  imitations,  as  picture  and  landscape,"  &c^ 
"but  above  all,  those  moral  differences  of  just  and  unjust,  honest 
and  dbhonest,  the  mere  figments  of  political  art,  and  slight  um- 
bratile  things,  compared  with  good  and  evil  natural,  that  consist 
in  nothing  but  agreement  and   disagreement  with   sense  and 
appetite:"  Ta  yap  KoXa   (f>{f<rH  filv  aXXa   v6fii^  Si  Irepa,  ra  Si 
SiKaia  oiSi  rh  wapairav  6{f<rUf  "For,    as  for  things  good  and 
honest,  those  that  are  such  hj  nature  differ  from  those  which  are 
such  bv  law ;  but  aa  for  just  and  unjust,  there  is  by  nature  nc 
such  thing  at  all."     The  upshot  and  conclusion  of  all  is,  that 
there  is  no  such  scale  or  ladder  in  nature  as  Theists  and  Me- 
taphysicians suppose,  no  degrees  of  real  perfection  and  entity 
one  above  another,  as  of  life  and  sense  above  inanimate  matter, 
of  reason  and  understanding  above  sense ;  from  whence  it  would 
be  inferred,  that  the  order  of  things  in  nature  was  in  way  of 
descent  from  higher  and  greater  perfection,  downward  to  lesser 
and  lower,  whicn  is  inde^  to  introduce  a  God.     And  that  there 
is  no  such  scale  or  ladder  of  perfection  and  entity,  they  en- 
deavour further  to  prove  from  hence,  because,  according  to  that 
hypothesis,  it  would  follow,  that  every  the  smallest  and  most 
contemptible  animal,  that  could  see  the  sun,  had  a  higher  d^ee 
of  entity  and  perfection  in  it  than  the  sun  itself;  a  thing  ridi- 
culously absurd;  or  else,  according  to  Cotta's*  instance :  ldcirc6 
formicam  anteponendam  esse  huic  pulcherrimse  urbi,  qu6d^  in 
urbe  sensus  sit  nullus,  in  formica  non  modo  sensus,  sed  etiam 
mens,  ratio,  memoria^  "That  therefore  every  ant  or  pismire 
were  far  to  be  preferr^  before  this  most  beautiful  city  of  Rome, 
because  in  the  city  there  is  no  sense ;  whereas  an  ant  hath  not 
only  sense,  but  also  mind,  reason,  and  memory;"   that  is,  a 

*•  Such  is  Dr.  Cudworih's  interpretation  of  the  opinion  of  those  philosophers  whose 
doctrines  Plato  is  expounding  :  but  for  my  part  I  have  strong  doub'ts  of  its  correctness. 
For  there  is  nothing  in  Plato  to  show  that  they  agreed  with  Democritus  and  Epicurus 
in  supposing  the  univerM  to  have  been  produced  by  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms. 
Plato  has  not  explained  the  discijSline  of  this  sect  so  plainly  and  clearly  as  to  enable  us 
to  decide  with  certainty  in  what  way  they  imagined  the  nature  of  things  to  have  been 
generated  out  of  formless  matter. 

^  In  what  follows  Dr.  Cudworth  does  not  dte  Plato^  words,  but  merely  expresses 
that  philosopher^  meaning  in  his  own  language. 

*  In  Gioero,  De  Natura  Deoram,  lib.  3.  cap.  9.  p.  3061.  tom.  9. 
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certiun  sagacity  superior  to  sense.  Wherefore  tbej  conclude, 
that  there  is  no  such  scale  or  ladder  in  nature,  no  such  climbing 
stairs  of  entity  and  perfection,  one  above  another,  but  that  the 
whole  universe  is  one  flat  and  level,  it  being  indeed  all  nothing 
but  the  same  uniform  matter,  under  several  forms,  dresses,  ana 
disguises ;  or  variegated  by  diversity  of  accidental  modifications; 
one  of  which  is  that  of  such  beings  as  have  fancy  in  them,  com- 
monly called  animals;  which  are  but  some  of  sportful  or  wanton 
natures,  more  trimly  artificial  and  finer  Gamdeus  or  pretty  toys; 
but  by  reason  of  this  fancy  they  have  no  higher  d^ree  of  entity 
and  perfection  in  them,  than  is  in  senseless  matter :  as  they  will 
also  be  idl  of  them  quickly  transformed  again  into  other  seem- 
ingly dull,  unthinkmg,  and  inanimate  shapes.  Hitherto  the 
sense  of  Atheists. 

But  the  pretended  grounds  of  this  atheistic  doctrine  (or  rather 
madness)  have  been  already  aUo  confuted,  over  and  over  agiun. 
Ejiowleoge  and  understanding  is  not  a*  mere  passion  from  the 
thing  known,  existing  without  the  knower,  because  to  know  and 
understand,  as  Anaxagoras'  of  old  determined,  is  Kpariivy  to 
^'  master**  and  *' conquer"  the  thing  known,  and  consequentlv  not 
merely  to  suffer  from  it,  or  passively  to  lie  under  it,  this  beii^ 
icparf7<T^oc,  to  be  ^'mastered"  and   ^^ conquered"  by   it.     The 
knowledge  of  universal  theorems  in  sciences  is  not  from  the 
force  of  the  thing  known  existing  without  the  knower,  but  from 
the  active  power  and  exerted  vigour  or  strength  of  that  which 
knows.   Thus  Severinus  Boethius  :*  yidesne^  ut  in  cognoscendo, 
cuncta  SU&  potius  facultate,  quim  eorum,   qu»  cognoscuntur, 
utantur  ?     [Neque  id  ii:\juria,  nam  cum  omne  judicium  judicantis 
actus  existat^  necesse  est,  ut  suam   quisque  operant,  non  ex 
aliena,  sed  ex  propria  potestate  perficiat,  ''  See  you  not  how  all 
things,  in  knowing,  use  their  own  power  and  faculty,  rather  than 
that  of  the  thing  known?    For  since  judgment  is  the  action  of 
that  which  jud^eth,  every  thing  must  of  necessity  perform  its 
own  action,  by  its  own  power,  strength,  and  faculty,  and  not  by 
that  of  another."     Sense  itself  is  not  a  mere  passion,  or  reception 
of  the  motion  from  bodies  without  the  sentient,  for  if  it  were  so^ 
then  would  a  looking-glass  and  other  dead  things  see;  but  it  is 
a  perception  of  a  passion  made  upon  the  body  of  the  sentient, 
and  therefore  hath  something  of  the  soul's  own  self-activity  in  iL 
But  understanding,  and  the  knowled^  of  abstract  sciences  is 
neither  primary  sense,  nor  yet  the  rading  and  decaving  re- 
mainders of  the  motions  thereof,  but  a  perception  of  another 
kind,  and  more  inward  than  that  of  sense ;  not  sympathetica!, 
but  unpassionate,  the  Noemata  of  the  mind  being  tnings  distinct 

'  In  Aristotle,  De  Anima,  lib.  3.  cap.  5.  pi.  48.  torn.  2.  opp. 
•  Com.  Ub.  6.  Pro.  4.    [Lib.  5.  p.  1»2.] 
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from  the  phantasmata  of  sense  and  imagination ;  which  are  but 
a  kind  of  confused  cogitations.  And  though  the  objects  of  sense 
be  only  singular  bodies^  existing  without  the  sentient,  yet  are 
not  these  sensibles  therefore  the  only  things  and  cogitables ;  but 
there  are  other  objects  of  science,  or  intelligibles,  which  the  mind 
containeth  within  itself.  That  dark  philosophy  of  some,  tending 
80  directly  to  atheism,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mind  or  un- 
derstanding, which  was  not  first  in  corporeal  sense,  and  derived 
in  way  of  passion  from  matter,  was  lK)th  elegantly  and  solidly 
confuted  by  Boethius'  Philosophic  Muse,  after  this  planner  :* 

Qvondam  porticoB  attulit,  ObecuroB  nimiula  senes, 

Qui  86118118  et  imagines  £  corporibus  extimis, 

Gredant  mentibuB  iroprimi ;  Ut  quondam  celeri  stylo 

Mq8  est  sequore  pagine  Que  nullas  habeat  notas, 

Pressas  figere  literas.  Sed  mens  si  propriis  vigens 

Nihil  motibus  explicat,  Sed  tantum  patiens  jacet 

Notis  subdita  corporuro,  Cassasque  in  speculi  Tioem 

Rerum  reddit  imagines,  Unde  baee-sio  animis  viget, 

Cemens  omnia  notio  ?  Quae  vis  singula  prospidt  ? 

Aut  quae  cognita  dividit  ?  Quae  divisa  recoUigit  ? 

Altemumque  legens  iter,  Ntmc  summis  caput  inserit, 

Nunc  deddit  in  infiroa;  Turn  sese  referens  sibi 

Yens  falsa  redaiguit  ?  Hasc  est  efficiens  mag^ 

Longe  causa  potentior  Quam  quae  materife  modo 

Impressas  patitur  notas.  Prscedit  tamen  exdtans 

Et  vires  animi  movens,  ,  Vivo  in  corpore  passio. 

Cum  vel  lux  oculos  ferit,  Vel  vox  auribus  instrepit : 

Turn  mentis  vigo^  exdtuSp  Quas  intus  spedes  tenet, 

Ad  motus  similes  vocans,  Notis  applicat  exteris.* 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  No»|Tav,  or  **  thing  understood,"  is, 
in  order  of  nature,  before  the  intellection  and  conception  of  it ; 
and  from  hence  was  it*  that  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists 
conclude<i  that  Novc>  **Mind,"  or  "  Inteflect,*'  was  not  the  very 
first  and  highest  thing  in  the  scale  of  the  universe,  but  that  there 
was  another  divine  hypostasis,  in  order  of  nature  before  it,  called 
bv  them,  ""Ev  and  T'  hrfi&ov,  "  One"  and  "  the  good,"  as  the  - 
N oifTov  or  "  Intelligible"  thereof.  But  as  those  three  archical 
hypostases  of  the  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans  are  all  of  them 
really  but  one  OcTov,  or  **  divinity,"  and  the  first  of  those  three 
(superior  to  that  which  is  properly  called  by  them,  Mind  or  in- 
tellect) is  not  supposed  therefore  to  be  ignorant  of  itself;  so  is 
the  first  Mind  or  Understanding  no  other,  than  that  of  a  perfect 
Being,  infinitely  good,  fe6und,  and  powerful,  and  virtually  con- 
taining all  things ;  comprehending  itself  and  the  extent  of  its 
own  goodness,  fecundity,  virtue,  and  power ;  that  is,  all  possibi- 

•  Boethius,  Cons,  lib,  5.  m.  4.    [P^e  182.] 

*  On  tbis  passage  of  Boethius  it  will  be  worth  while  to  consult  Ren.  Vallinus'  Anno- 
tations, p.  92.  The  argument  here  briefly  touched  upon  by  the  learned  Doctor  is 
handled  much  more  copiously  by  him  in  -his  treatise  On  Eternal  and  Immutable 
Morality,  book  4.  chap.  2.  3.  4. 

VOL.  \Vu  F   F 
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Uties  of  things,  their  relations  to  one  another^  and  yerities ;  a 
Mind  before  sense,  and  sensible  things.  An  omnipotent  under- 
standing Being,  which  is  itself  its  own  intelligible,  is  the  first 
original  of  all  things.  Again,  that  there  must  of  necessity  be 
some  other  substance  besides  bod^  or  matter,  and  which,  in  the 
scale  of  nature,  is  superior  to  it,  is  evident  from  hence,  because 
otherwise  there  could  be  no  motion  at  all  therein,  no  body  bdng 
ever  able  to  move  itself.  There  must  be  something  self-actiye 
and  hylarchical,  something  that  can  act  both  from  itself  and 
upon  matter,  as  having  a  natural  imperium,  or  command  over  it. 
Cogitation  is,  in  order  of  nature,  before  local  motion.  Life  and 
understanding,  ^ul  and  mind,  are  no  syllables  or  complexions  of 
things,  secondary  and  derivative,  which  might  therefore  be  made 
out  of  things  devoid  of  life  and  understanding;  but  simple, 
primitive,  and  uncompounded  natures ;  there  are  no  qualities  or 
accidental  modifications  of  matter,  but  substantial  things.  For 
which  cause  souls  or  minds  can  no  more  be  generated  out*  of* 
matter,  than  matter  itself  can  be  generated  out  of  something 
else :  and  therefore  are  they  both  alike  (in  some  sense)  principles, 
naturally  ingenerable  and  incorruptible,  though  both  matter,  and 
all  imperfect  souls  and  minds,  were  at  first  created  by  one  per- 
fect, omnipotent,  understanding  Being.  Moreover,  nothing  can 
be  more  evident  than  this,  that  mind  and  understanding  bath  a 
higher  degree  of  entity  or  perfection  in  it,  and  is  a  greater 
reality  in  nature,  than  mere  senseless  matter  or  bulky  extension. 
And  consequently,  the  things,  which  belong  to  souls  and  minds, 
to  rational  and  intellectual  beings  aa  such,  must  not  have  less, 
but  more  reality  in  them,  than  the  things  which  belong  to  inani- 
mate bodies.  Wherefore,  the  differences  of  just  and  unjust, 
honest  and  dishonest,  are  greater  realities  in  natur%  than  the 
differences  of  hard  and  soft,  hot  and  cold,  moist  and  dry.  He 
that  does  not  perceive  any  higher  degree  of  perfection  in  a  man 
than  in  an  oyster,  nay,  than  in  a  clod  of  earth  or  lump  of  ice,  in 
a  piece  of  paste  or  piecrust,  hath  not  the  reason  or  understanding 
or  a  man  in  him.  There  is  unquestionably  a  scale  or  ladder  of 
nature,  and  degrees  of  perfection  and  entitv  one  above  another, 
as  of  Hfe,  sense,  and  cogitation,  above  dead,  senseless,  and  un- 
thinking matter;  of  reason  and  understanding  above  sense,  &c 
And  if  the  sun  be  nothing  but  a  mass  of  fire,  or  inanimate 
subtle  matter  agitated,  tlien  hath  the  most  contemptible  ammal, 
that  can  see  the  sun,  and  hath  consciousness  and  self-enjoyment, 
a  higher  degree  of  entity  and  perfection  in  it  than  tkit  whole 
fiery  globe ;  as  also  than  the  materials  (stone,  timber,  brick  and 
mortar)  of  the  most  stately  structure  or  city.  Notwithstanding 
which,  the  sun  in  other  regards,  and  as  its  vastly  extended  light 
and  heat  hath  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  good  of  the  whole 
world,  plants  and  animals,  may  be  said  to  be  a  far  more  noble 
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and  useful  thing  in  the  universe,  than  any  one  particular  animal 
whatsoever.  Wherefore  there  being  plamly  a  scale  or  ladder  of 
entity,  the  order  of  things  was  unquestionably,  in  way  of  descent, 
from  higher  perfection  downward  toJower ;  it  being  as  impossible 
for  a  greater  perfection  to  be  produced  from  a  lesser,  as  for  some- 
thing to  be  caused  by  nothing.  Neither  are  the  steps  or  degrees 
of  this  ladder  (either  upwara  or  downward)  infinite ;  but  as  the 
foot,  bottom,  or  lowest  round  thereof  is  stupid  and  senseless 
matter,  devoid  of  all  life  and  understanding,  so  is  the  head,  top, 
and  summity  of  it  a  perfect  omnipotent  Being,  comprehending 
itself,  and  all  possibilities  of  things.  A  perfect  understanding 
Being  is  the  beginning  and  head  of  the  scale  of  entity ;  from 
whence  things  gradudly  descend  downward,  lower  and  lower, 
till  they  end  m  senseless  matter.  Novc  wavrwv  irpoyBvifTraro^f 
"  Mind  is  the  oldest  of  all  things^"  senior  "to  the  elements,  and 
the  whole  corporeal  world ;  and  ukewise,  according  to  the  same 
ancient  Theists,  it  is  Kipiog  Kara  ^^o-ev,  "  by  nature  lord  over 
aU,"  or  hath  a  natural  imperium  ana  dominion  over  dll,  it  being 
the  most  hegemonical  thing.  And  thus  was  it  also  affirmed  by 
Anaxagoras :  Novc  /SaaeAcvc  ovpavov  re  koI  yrj^i  **  that  mind  is 
the  sovereign  king  of  heaven  and  earth."* 

We  have  now  made  it  evident,  that  the  Epicurean  and 
Anaximandrian  Atheists,  who  derive  the  original  of  all  things 
from  senseless  matter,  devoid  of  all  manner  of  life,  can  no  way 
solve  the  phenomenon  of  co^tation  (life  and  understanding,  soul 
and  mind)  no  more  than  they  can  that  of  local  motion.  And 
the  reason  why  we  have  insisted  so  much  upon  this  point  is, 
because  these  Atheists  do  not  only  pretend  to  solve  this  pheno- 
menon of  cogitation  without  a  God,  and  so  to  take  away  the 
argument  for  a  Deity  from  thence,  but  also  to  demonstrate  the 
impossibility  of  its  existence,  from  the  very  nature  of  know- 
ledge, mind,  and  understanding.  For  if  knowledge  be,  in  its 
own  nature,  nothing  but  a  passion  from  singular  bodies  existing 
without  the  knower ;  and  if  life  and  understanding,  soul  and 
mind,  be  iunior  to  body,  and  generated  out  of  senseless  matter, 
then  could  no  mind  or  understanding  being  possibly  be  a  God, 
that  is,  a  first  principle,  and  the  maker  of  all  things.  And 
though  modem  writers  take  little  or  no  notice  of  this,  yet  did 
Plato  anciently  make  the  very  state  of  the  controversy  betwixt 
Theists  and  Atheists  principally  to  consist  of  this  very  thing, 
viz.  Whether  life  ana  understanding,  soul  and  mind,  were 
juniors  to  body,  and  sprung  out  of  senseless  matter,  as  accidental 

*  See  the  sayings  of  the  nncients  collected  by  ^Egidius  Menagius  on  Diogenes  Laer- 
tins,  p.  72.  Add  the  following  passage  from  Plato's  Cratylus,  p.  269  :  ^Ava^aySpac 
Xiyti  vovv  aifTOKpdTOpa  Svrd  aifrbv,  icai  oiiievt  fiiiAiyftivov  xavra  KOfffuXv  rd 
frpdyfuira  Std  rrivruv  Uvroj  **  Anaxagoras  says  that  mind  is  by  nature  sovereign* 
and  Mhfig  without  admixture  orders  and  disposes  all  things,  passing  through  all." 
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modifications  thereof,  or  elsewhere  substantial  things,  and  in 
order  of  nature  before  it.    For  after  the  passages  before  cited, 
he  thus  concludcth  :*  Kivdvvi{fH  6  Xiywv  ravroy  nvp  Koi  vSwp 
Koi    yriv   Koi    aipUf    irphna    frfH<rSfai  tHjv  wavrtov  tlvaiy  KaX  rriv 
&vaiv  ovOfjiaZ^iv  Tavra  ahray  ilntxrjv  8i  Ik  tovtwv  vanpov*  ioiKe 
cl  ov   KivSvvi{f€iVf  aXXa  ivnoc  txrifiatvHv  ravra  v/juv  T<f  Xoyy. 
Ap  ovv  irpoc  Atoc  olov  wriyriv  rtva  avofirov  8(J^ijc  avtvpriKCLfitv 
avOptMmwv,  67ro<TotTwv  iripl  ^uaco^c  i^v^pavro  ^ijrijfiarwv,  **  These 
men  seem  to  suppose  fire,  water,  air  and  earth,  to  be  the  very 
first  things  in  the  universe,  and  the  principles  of  all,  calling  them 
only  nature ;  but  soul  and  mind  to  have  sprung  up  afterwards 
out  of  them.     Nay,  they  do  not  only  seem  to  suppose  this,  but 
also  in  eacpress  words  declare  the  same.    And  thus  (by  Jupiter) 
have  we  discovered  the  very  fountain  of  that  atheistic  madness 
of  the  ancient  physiologers,   to  wit,   their  making  inanimate 
bodies  senior  to  soul  and  mind."    And  accordingly  that  philo- 
sopher addresses  himself,  to  the  confutation  of  atheism,  no  other- 
wise than  thus,  by  proving  souL  not  to  be  junior  to  senseless 
body,  or  inanimate  matter,  and  generated  out  of  it :  ^'O  wpwrov 
yivi<TBwc    Koi    <p^opag    alriov  airavTwvy  rouro  oi  tt/owtov,  aWa 
vtTTspov    awiffiyvavTO    slvai    ycyovoc*  ol  Trjv  twv  atxe^Cfv  ^X**" 
awipyafrapBvoi    \6yoi*  8   Se   v(mpov  wporspov'   fiSev  fipapryKam 
irtpl  duov  TttQ  6vT(a)Q  ovolaQ  t/^vx^^*  TiyvofiKivQi  KivSvvivovai  plv 
dXtyov  ^vfiTravrccj  olov  ra  Sv  rvy^avH  koL  Svvapiv  rjv  txei*  rwv 
re  aXX(t)v  avT^c  ^fepl  koI  Sri  Koi  yevitrewQ^  wc  iv  irpwroig    lorl, 
owuaTi»)v  ipLvpofritv  iravTMv  yevoficvij,  Koi  /icraSoX^c  vaaiiQ  ip^^h 
"  That  which  is  the  first  cause  of  the  generation  and  corruption 
of  all  thiqgs,  the  atheistic  doctrine  supposes  not  to  have  oeen 
first  made ;  but  what  is  indeed  the  last  thing  to  be  the  first. 
And  hence  is  it,  that  they  err  concerning  the  essence  of  the  gods. 
For  they  are  ignorant  what  kind  of  thing  soul  is,  and  what 
power  it  hath,  as  also  especially  concerning  its  generation  and 
production,  that  it  was  first  of  all  made  before  body,  it  being 
that  which  governs  the  motions,  changes,  and   transformations 
thereof.^    But  if  soul  be  first  in  order  of  nature  before  body, 
then  must  those  things  which  are  cognate  to  soul,  be  also  before 
the  things  which  appertain  to  body ;  and  so  mind  and  under- 
standing, art  and  law,  be  before  hard  and  soft,  heavy  and  light ; 
and  that  which  these  Atheists  call  nature  (the  motion  of  inani- 
mate bodies)  junior  to  art  and  mind,  it  being  governed  by  the 
same."    Now  that  soul  is  in  order  of  nature  before  body,  this 
philosopher  demonstrates  only  from  the  topic  or  head  of  motion, 
because  it  is  impossible  that   one  body  should  move   another 
infinitely,  without  any  first  cause  or  mover ;  but  there  roust  of 

•  Plato,  lib.  10.  De  Leg.     [Page  G«6.] 

•  The  i)orti<»n  which  follows  as  coming  from  Plato  expresses  his  meaning  ratlier  than 
his  very  word?. 
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necessity  be  something  self-moving  and  self-active,  or  which  had 
a  power  of  changing  itself,  that  was  the  first  cause  of  all  local 
motion  in  bodies.  And  this  being  the  very  notion  of  soul,  that 
it  is  such  a  thing  as  can  move  or  change  itself  (in  which  also  the 
essence  of  life  consisteth)  he  thus  inferreth:  'iKavwraTa  SiStticrai 
jf'UYi)  tCjv  wavTiov  TrpcaSuraTii  ytvofiivri  tb  apxri  Kivritniogy  "  It 
is  therefore  sufficiently  demonstrated  from  hence,  that  soul  is  the 
oldest  of  all  things  in  the  corporeal  world,  it  being  the  principle 
of  all  the  motion  and  generation  in  it."  And  his  conclusion  is : 
'OpS'wc  opa  tlpriKOTtt;  av  Hjubv  ypvxhv  fxlv  irporipav  jiyovtvai 
awfiarog  hfxTvy  aCJfia  Si  StVTtp6v  tb  koL  JJarcpov,  ^pvYjig  apxovcTtigy 
apxofABvov  Kara  i^vrriVy  "  It  hath  been  therefore  rightly  affirmed 
by  us,  that  soul  is  older  than  body,  and  was  made  before  it,  and 
body  younger  and  junior  to  soul;  soul  being  that  which  ruleth, 
and  body  that  which  is  ruled  J  From  whence  it  follows,  that 
the  things  of  soul  also  are  older  than  the  things  of  body ;  and 
therefore  cogitation^  intellection,  volition,  and  appetite,  in  order 
of  nature  before  length,  breadth,  and  profundity."  Now  it  is 
evident,  that  Plato  in  all  this  understood,  not  only  tlic  mundane 
soul,  or  his  third  divine  hypostasis,  the  original  of  that  motion, 
that  is  in  the  heavens  and  the  whole  corporeal  universe,  but  also 
all  other  particular  lives  and  souls  whatsoever,  or  that  whole 
rank  ot  beings  called  soul ;  he  supposing  it  all  to  have  been  at 
first  made  betore  the  corporeal  system,  or  at  least  to  have  been 
in  order  of  nature  senior  to  it,  as  superior  and  more;  excellent 
(that  which  ruleth  being  superior  to  tliat  which  is  ruled)  and  no 
80u^  or  life  whatsoever,  to  be  generated  out  of  senseless  matter. 

Wherefore  we  must  needs  here  condemn  that  doctrine  of  some 
professed  Thebts  and  Christians  of  latter  times,  who  generate 
all  souls,  not  only  the  sensitive-  in  brutes,  but  also  the  rational 
in  men,  out  of  matter ;  for  as  much  as  hereby,  not  only  that 
argument  for  the  existence  of  a  God,  from  souk,  i»  quite  taken 
away,  and  nothing  could  hinder,  but  that  senseless  matter  might 
be  the  original  of  all  things,  if  life  and  understanding,  soul  and 
mind,  sprung  out  of  it;  but  also  the  Atheist  will  have  an  advan- 
tage to  prove  the  impossibility  of  a  God  from  hence ;  because  if 
life  and  understanding,  in  their  own  nature,  be  factitious,  and 
generable  out  of  matter,  then  are  they  no  substantial  thii^s,  but 
accidental  only ;  from  whence  it  will  plainly  follow,  that  no 
mind  could  possibly  be  a  God,  or  first  cause  of  all  things,  it 
being  not  do  much  as  able  to  subsist  by  itself.  Moreover,  if 
mind,,  as  such,  be  generable,  and  educible  out  of  nothing,  then 
must  it  needs  be  in  its  own  nature  corruptible  also,  and  reducible 
to  nothing  again ;  whereas  the  Deity  is  both  an  unmade  and 
incorruptible  being.     So   that  there  could  not  possibly  be,  ac- 

''  Here  again  we  have  the  sense  but  not  the  very  words  of  Plato. 
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cording  to  this  hypothe^  any  other  God,  than  audi  a  Ju{uter, 
or  Boolof  the  worlds  as  the  atheistic  Theogonists  acknowledged, 
that  sprung  out  of  Night,  Chaos,  and  Nonentity,  and  may  be 
again  swaUowed  up  into  that  dark  abyss.  Senseless  matter 
therefore,  being  the  only  unmade  and  incorruptible  thing,  and 
the  fountiun  of  all  things,  even  of  life  and  understanding,  it 
must  needs  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  real  Numen. 

Neither  will  the  case  be  much  different,  as  to  some  others, 
who,  though  indeed  they  do  not  professedly  generate  the  rational, 
but  only  the  sensitive  soul,  both  in  men  and  brutes,  yet  do 
nevertheless  maintain  the  human  soul  itself  to  be  but  a  mere 
blank,  or  white  sheet  of  paper,  that  hath  nothing  at  all  in  it,  but 
what  was  scribbled  upon  it  by  the  objects  of  sense ;  and  knowledge, 
or  understanding,  to  be  nothing  but  the  result  of  sense,  and  so  a 
passion  from  sensible  bodies  existing  without  the  knower.  For 
hereby,  as  they  plainly  make  knowledge  and  understanding  to 
be,  in  its  own  nature,  junior  to  sense,  and  the  very  creature  of 
sensibles;  so  do  they  also  imply  the  rational  soul,  and  mind 
itself,  to  be  ns  well  generated  as  the  sensitive,  wherein  it  is 
virtually  contained ;  or  to  be  nothing  but  a  higher  modification 
of  matter,  agreeably  to  that  Leviathan  doctrine,  that  men  differ 
no  otherwise  from  brute  animals,  than  only  in  their  organization, 
and  the  use  of  speech  or  words.. 

In  very  truth,  whoever  majntaineth  that  any  life  or  soul,  any 
cogitation  or  consciousness,  self-perception  and  self-activity,  can 
spring  out  of  dead,  senseless  and  unactive  matter,  the  same  can 
never  possibly  have  any  rational  assurance,  but  that  his  own 
soul  had  also  a  like  original,  and  consequently  is  mortal  and  cor- 
ruptible. For  if  any  life  and  cogitation  can  be  thus  venerated, 
then  is  there  no  reason,  but  that  all  lives  may  be  so,  uiey  being 
but  higher  degrees  in  the  same  kind ;  and  neither  life,  nor  any 
thing  else,  can  be  in  its  own  nature  indifferent  to  be  either  sub- 
stance or  accident,  and  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other ; 
but  either  all  life,  cogitation  and  conscioumess,  is  accidental, 
generable  and  corruptible;  or  else  none  at  all.® 

*  Dr.  Cudworth  is  in  my  opinion  a  little  too  severe  in  his  censures  upon  those  wbo 
hold  the  soul  to  be  by  nature  H  mere  blank  sheet,  but  yet  endowed  with  the  fiiculty  of 
acquiring  certain  fixed  and  permanent  ideas  by  the  contemplation  of  external  things. 
I  am  not  disposed  to  take  part  with  this  chiss  of  philosophers ;  nevertheless,  as  there  are 
among  them  many  grave  and  respectable  men,  who  are  well  affected  towards  God  and 
religion,  I  am  sorry  when  I  find  them  accused  of  a  leaning  to  impiety  and  atheism. 
If  my  own  judgment  does  not  fail  me  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  hinder  a  man  fhmi 
defending  this  opinion,  and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  soul  to  be  self-existent 
incorporeal,  and  immortal.    But,  says  the  learned  Doctor, 

I.  Those  who  think  thus,  make  knowledge  to  be  junior  to  sense.  And  it  is  as  he 
snys :  they  affirm  this  of  human  knowledge,  but  not  also  of  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
of  minds  disconnected  from  body.  This  doctrine  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  so  very 
pernicious  that  no  one  can  possibly  entertain  it  without  being  dispoeed  at  the  same 
time  to  discard  God  and  the  soul's  immortality.     For  my  part  I  should  call  a  man  mad 
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That  which  hath  inclined  so  many  to  think  the  sensitive  life, 
at  least,  to  be  nothing  but  a  quality,  or  accident  of  matter, 
generable  out  of  it,  and  corruptible  into  it,  is  that  strange 
Protean  transformation  of  matter  into  so  many  seemingly  unac- 
countable forms  and  shapes,  together  with  the  scholastic  opinion 
thereupon  of  real  qualities;  that  is,  entities  distinct  from  the 
substance  of  body,  and  its  modifications,  but  yet  generable  out 
of  it,  and  corruptible  into  it ;  they  concluding,  that  as  light  and 
colours,  heat  and  cold,  &c.  according  to  those  fancies  which  we 
have  of  them,  are  real  qualities  of  matter,  distinct  from  its  sub- 
stance and  modifications ;  so  may  life,  sense  and  cogitation  be  in 
like  manner  qualities  of  matter  also,  generable  and  corruptible. 
But  these  real  qualities  of  body,  in  the  sense  declared,  are  things 
that  were  long  since  justly  exploded  by  the  ancient  Atomists, 
and  expunged  out  of  the  catalogue  of  entities,  of  whom  Laertius^ 
hath  recoraed,  that  they  did  licSaXXcii'  rac  iroirfrtyrac,  **  quite 
cashier  and  Imnish  qualities  out  of  their  philosophy :"  they  re- 
solving all  corporeal  phenomena,  and  therefore  those  of  heat  and 
cold.  Tight  and  colours,  fire  and  flame,  &c.  intelligibly,  into 
nothing  but  the  different  modifications  of  extended  substance, 
viz.  more  or  les»  magnitude  of  parts,  figure,  site,  motion  or  rest 
(or  the  combinations  of  them),  and  those  different  fancies  caused 
in  us  by  them.  Indeed  there  is  no  other  entity,  but  substance 
and  its  modifications.  Wherefore  the  Depocritics  and  Epicureans 
did  most  shamefully  contradict  themselves,  when,  pretending 
to  reject  and  explode  sll  those  entities  of  real  qualities,  them- 
selves nevertheless  made  life  and  understanding  such  real  qua- 

who  reasoned  in  this  way :  The  ideas  of  the  soul  are  adventitious,  and  proceed  from 
>  sense  ;  therefore  the  soul  is  hy  nature  corporeal :  therefore  there  is  no  God. 

II.  He  considers  it  to  follow  from  this  dogma,  that  the  soul  is  nothing  moro  than  a 
certain  modification  of  matter.  But  I  see  nothing  to  warrant  such  an  inference,  neither 
can  I  perceive  the  force  of  this  reasoning  :  The  rational  soul  is  nothing  but  a  modifi- 
cation of  matter :  for  all  forms  and  ideas  that  are  in  the  mind,  come  to  it  from  without. 
We  all  know  that  a  mirror  in  itself  contains  neither  forms  nor  images,  and  that  all  the 
forms  of  things  which  are  seen  in  it  arise  from  external  bodies.  And  yet  what  man 
would  conclude  from  hence,  that  a  mirror  is  not  in  its  own  nature  distinct  and  different 
from  those  bodies,  the  forms  of  which  are  represented  in  it  ?  In  like  manner  I  can 
never  bring  myself  to  regard  those  as  so  very  wicked  and  atheistical  who  determine  the 
sentient  souls  in  beasts  to  be  a  certain  modification  of  matter.  The  learned  Doctor 
here  assumes  that  life  and  sense  differ  from  reason  and  mind  only  in  degree  ;  and  if 
sudi  were  the  case,  there  certainly  would  be  some  grounds  for  his  accusation  ;  but  the 
advocates  of  the  dodHne  he  is  repudiating  will  never  admit  this.  On  the  coutrnry, 
they  will  contend  that  reason  and  sense  are  altogether  different  fhmi  each  other  in  their 
rery  nature,  and  consequently  that  although  sense  and  life  may  be  said  to  spring  from 
a  certain  constitution  of  matter,  still  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  reason,  nn'nd,  and 
cogitation  belong  to  the  same  class,  and  are  generated  in  the  same  manner.  I  would 
recommend  those  that  dispute  upon  topics  like  these,  which  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
our  own  minds  are  involved  in  much  obscurity,  to  be  mutually  more  gentle  and  for- 
beanng,  and  not  to  charge  each  other  with  heinous  crimes  except  for  the  most  weighty 
reasons.    But  I  remember  having  already  made  seyeral  allusions  to  this  subject. 

•  De  Epicuro,  lib.  10.  segm.  44.  p.  621,  Compare  the  copious  remarks  on 
chap.  1 . 
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lities  of  matter,  generable  out  of  it,  and  corruptible    again 
into  it'^ 

There  is  nothing  in  body  or  matter,  but  magnitude,  figure, 
site,  and  motion  or  rest :  now  it  is  mathematicaSj  certaiu,  that 
these,  however  eombined  together,  can  never  possibly  compound, 
or  make  up  life  or  cogitation ;  which  therefore  cannot  be  an  acci- 
dent of  matter,  but  must  of  necesrity  be  a  substantial  thin^* 
We  speak  not  here  of  that  life  (improperly  so  called)  which  is, 
in  vu^r  speech,  attributed  to  the  bomes  of  men  and  animak  ; 
for  it  IS  plwnly  accidental  to  a  body  to  be  vitally  united  to  a  soul, 
or  not  Therefore  b  this  life  of  the  compound  corruptible  and 
destroyable,  without  the  destruction  of  any  real  entity ;  there 
being  nothing  destroyed,  nor  lost  to  the  universe,  in  the  deaths 
of  men  and  animals,  as  such,  but  only  a  disunion,  or  separation 
made  of  those  two  substances,  soul  and  body,  one  from  another. 
But  we  speak  here  of  the  original  life  of  the  soul  itself,  that 
this  is  substantial,  neither  generable  nor  corruptible,  but  only 
creatable  and  annihilable  bv  the  Deity.  And  it  is  strange,  that 
any  men  ^ould  persuade  themselves  that  that,  which  rules  and 
commands  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  moving  them  up  and  down, 
and  hath  sense  and  perception  in  it,  should  not  be  as  substantial, 
as  that  stupid  and  senseless  matter,  that  is  ruled  by  it.  Neither 
can  matter  (which  is  also  but  a  mere  passive  thing)  efficiently 
produce  soul,  any  more  than  soul  matter;  no  finite,  imperfect 
substance  being  able  to  produce  another  substance  out  of  nothing. 
Much  less  can  such  a  substance,  as  hath  a  lower  d^ree  of  entity 
and  perfection  in  it,  create  that  which  hath  a  higher.  There  is  a 
scale,  or  ladder  of  entities  and  perfections  in  the  universe,  one 
above  another,  and  the  production  of  things  cannot  possibly  be 
in  way  of  ascent  from  lower  to  higher,  but  must  of  necessity  be 
in  way  of  descent  from  higher  to  lower.     Now  to  produce  any 

'^  I.  Probably  it  would  be  better  to  take  a  more  nmple  view  of  the  thing  and  t» 
Bay,  that  the  doctrine  of  life  and  sense  being  a  certain  modification  of  matter  arose 
chiefly  from  the  tx)nsideration  of  brute  animals.  For  most  men  'denied  the  existence 
of  a  soul,  properly  so  called,  in  beasts,  and  yet  they  observed  them  to  feel,  move,  and 
live.  They  therefore  fell  into  the  opinion  that  life  and  sense  can  be  produced  by  a 
certain  modification  and  disposition  of  matter. 

^  II.  When  the  learned  Doctor  chniges  Uie  Democritics  and  Epicureans  with  making 
life  and  understanding  to  be  qualities  of  matter,  he  must  not  be  understood  as  sajring 
that  they  asserted  as  much  in  express  words.  For  a  genuine  follower  of  these  philo- 
sophers, so  far  firom  ranking  life  and  reason  among  Uie  qualities  of  matter,  imagmes, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  result  from  atoms  which  are  devoid  of  all  quality  but  in 
a  certain  way  connected  and  associated  with  each  other.  But  Dr.  Cudworth  fights 
them  with  the  law  of  logical  inference,  and  simply  means  it  to  be  dedudble  th>m  the 
principles  of  these  men  that  life  and  understaAding  are  qualities  of  matter.  That  is, 
his  argument,  as  is  evident  from  his  previous  remarks,  is  as  follows :  Life  and  sense 
cannot  spring  from  lifeless  and  senseless  matter  ;  for  out  of  nothing  comes  nothing  ; 
therefore  neither  can  atoms,  which  are  destitute  of  life  and  sense,  produce  reason  and 
cogitation ;  consequently  the  Democritics,  who  hold  all  things  to  bo  made  from  atoms, 
uiuat  either  decide  tliat  reason  and  sense  are  produced  from  nothing,  or  thaLlife,  sense, 
and  reotton  are  inherent  as  qualities  in  matter. 
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one  higher  rank  of  being  from  the  lower^  as  cogitation  from 
magnitude  and  body,  is  plainly  to  invert  this  order  in  the  scale 
of  the  universe  from  downwards  to  upwards,  and  therefore  is  it 
atheistical ;  and  by  the  same  reason,  that  one  higher  rank  or 
d^ree  in  this  soale  is  thus  unnaturally^oduced  from  a  lower, 
may  all  the  rest  be  so  produced  also.  Wherefore  we  have  great 
reason  to.  stand  upon  our  guard  here,  and  to  defend  this  post 
against  the  Atheists;  that  no  life,  or  oc^tation,  can  either 
materially  or  efficiently  result  from  dead  and  senseless  body; 
or  that  souls,  being  all  substantial  and  immaterial  things,  can 
neither  be  generated  ont  of  matter,  nor  corrupted  into  the  same, 
but  only  created  or  annihilated  by  the  Deity. 

The  grand  objection  against  this  substantiality  of  souls  sensitive^ 
as  well  as  rational,  is  from  that  consequence,  which  will  be  from 
thence  inferred,  of  their  permanent  subsistence  after  death,  their 
perpetuity,  or  immortality.  This  seeming  very  absurd,  that  the 
souls  of  brutes  also  should  be  immortal,  or  subsist  after  the 
deaths  of  the  respective  animals :  but  especially  to  two  sorts  of 
men ;  first,  such  as  scarcely  in  good  earnest  believe  their  own 
soul's  immortality;  and  secondly,  such  religionists  as  conclude 
that  if  irrational,  or  sensitive  souls  subsist  after  death,  then  must 
they  needs  go  presentlv  either  into  heaven  or  hell.  And  R. 
Cartesius  was  so  sensible  of  the  offensiveness  of  this  opinion, 
that  though  he  were  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  this  dis- 
junction, that  either  brutes  have  nothing  of  sense  or  cogitation 
at  all,  or  else  they  must  have  some  other  substance  in  them, 
besides  matter,  he  chose  rather  to  make  them  mere  senseless 
machines,  than  to  allow  them  substantial  souls.  Wherein, 
avoiding  a  lesser  absurdity  or  paradox,  he  plainly  plunged 
himself  into  a  greater ;  scarcely  any  thing  being  more  generaJly 
received,  than  the  sense  of  brutes.  Though  in  truth  all  those 
who  deny  the  substantiality  of  sensitive  souls,  and  will  have 
brutes  to  have  nothing  but  matter  in  them,  ought  consequently, 
according  to  reason,  to  do  as  Cartesius  did,  deprive  them  of  all 
sense.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  evident  from  the  phe- 
nomena, that  brutes  are  not  mere  senseless  machines  or  automata, 
and  only  like  clocks  or  watches,  then  ought  not  popular  opinion 
and  vulgar  prejudice  so  far  to  prevail  with  us,  as  to  hinder  our 
assent  to  that  which  sound  reason  and  philosophy  clearly  dic- 
tates, that  therefore  they  must  have  something  more  than  matter 
in  them.  Neither  ought  we,  when  we  clearly  conceive  any 
thing  to  be  true,  as  this,  that  life  and  cogitation  cannot  possibly 
rise  out  of  dead  and  senseless  matter,  to  abandon  it,  or  deny  our 
assent  thereunto,  because  we  find  it  attended  with  some  difficulty 
not  easily  extricable  by  us,  or  cannot  free  all  the  consequences 
thereof  from  some  inconvenience  or  absurdity,  such  as  seems  to 
be  in  the  permanent  subsistence  of  brutish  souls. 
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For  the  giving  an  account  of  which,  notwithstanding,  Plato 
and  the  ancient  Pythagoreans  proposed  this  following  hypothe- 
sis ;  that  souls,  as  well  sensitive  as  rational,  being  all  substantial, 
but  not  self-existent  (because  there  is  but  one  fountain  and 
principle  of  all  things),  were  therefore  produced  or  caused  by 
the  Deity.  But  this,  not  in  the  generations  of  the  respectire 
animals;  it  being  indecorous  that  this  divine,  miraculous, 
creative  power  should  constantly  lackey  by  and  attend  upon 
natural  generations ;  as  also  incongruous,  that  souls  should  be  so 
much  juniors  to  every  atom  of  dust  that  is  in  the  whole  world  ;.* 
but  either  all  of  them  from  eternity,  according  to  those  who 
denied  the  novity  of  the  world ;  or  rather,  according  to  others, 

^  Both  these  aigaments  by  which  the  Pythagoreans  fonnerlj  proTed,  we  are  told^ 
that  souls  existed  before  all  bodies,  admit  of  very  easy  reftitatioD. 

I.  It  is  unworthy  of  God,  say  they,  to  attend  and  wait  upon  each  natural  generation' 
for  the  purpose  of  creflting  a  soul  suitable  for  the  body  which  is  generated.  But  I  am- 
very  much  afraid  that  those  who  are  satisfied  with  this  aigument  have  themselres  not 
a  sufficiently  exalted  opinion  of  Grod.  For  they  fiuicy  the  Deity  to  be  like  a  man  pre- 
siding over  a  certain  office  and  government,  who  anxiously  looks  about  and  watches 
till  something  shall  take  place  which  requires  his  presence  and  authority.  But  is  this 
opinion  worthy  of  an  omnipotent  Gk>d  7  He  who  sees  and  discerns  aU  things  at  once, 
who  is  every  where  present,  and  who  possesses  infinite  power,  is  too  great  to  admit  of 
the  sb'ghtest  portion  of  this  doctrine  being  applied  te  him.  If  he  produces  souls  at  the 
time  when  bodies  are  generated,  he  neither  attends  upon  nature  nor  watches  and  waits 
till  a  generation  takes  place,  but  at  one  and  the  same  moment  beholds  every  thing  that 
occurs  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  performs  his  operations  without  the  least  trouble 
or  solicitude.  But  even  if  there  were  any  difficulty  here,  it  is  not  removed  by  those 
who  suppose  souls  to  have  been  created  before  all  bodies.  Granting  that  all  souls 
existed  from  the  beginning  of  this  world,  still  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  Deity, 
according  to  the  language  of  Dr.  Cudworth  and  the  Platonists,  should  lackey  nature, 
and  attend  upon  each  generation  :  for  it  behoves  him  to  unite  and  associate  a  soul  with 
the  generated  body.  Therefore  with  respect  to  what  is  considered  to  be  derogatory  to 
the  divine  Majesty,  both  parties  in  reality  agree  with  eadi  other:  for  Uiose  who 
suppose  God  to  have  formerly  produced  the  whole  choir  of  souls  at  once,  and  the 
others  who  maintain  that  each  is  created  at  the  time  of  the  generation  of  a  new  body, 
alike  acknowledge  that  he  is  present  at  the  respective  generations;  the  fonper  asserting 
that  he  then  inserts  a  soul  into  the  body,  and  the  latter  that  he  makes  and  creates  it.. 
Both  also  allow  the  two  to  be  equally  easy  to  the  Deity.  But  they  difier  upon  the 
question  whether  it  is  more  suitable  to  the  divine  Majesty  to  create  souls  all  at  once  or 
separately.  And  what  mortal  will  undertake  to  determine  this  controversy  ?  Are  we 
qualified  to  decide  what  is  and  what  is  not  becoming  to  the  divine  nature  in  snch 
matters  ?  Probably  those  who  make  souls  to  have  existed  from  the  be^ning  of  the 
world  will  here  reply  that  they  are  not  united  with  bodies  by  Grod,  but  come  to  them 
of  themselves,  and  are  compelled  by  a  certain  law  of  nature  to  descend  and  glide  down 
into  bodies.  Thus  they  will  repeat  to  us  the  old  Platonic  fable,  which  they  most 
excuse  us  for  despising  till  it  is  fortified  by  the  authority  either  of  reason  or  divine 
revelation. 

II.  It  is  repugnant,  they  tell  us,  to  the  order  of  nature  that  souls,  which  are  more 
excellent  than  all  matter,  should  nevertheless  be  junior  to  all  bodies.  But  let  them 
take  care  that  they  are  able  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  proposition :  **  Whatever  is  prior 
in  nature  and  dignity  ought  to  be  prior  also  in  time."  The  body  of  our  Saviour  Christ 
was  unquestionably  fiir  more  noble  and  excellent  than  other  bodies,  and  yet  it  was 
posterior  in  time  to  an  infinity  of  others.  Qod  created  Adam  on  the  sixth  day,  after 
all  the  rest  of  created  things.  But  as  man  unquestionably  fiir  excels  beasts  and  all 
other  things  consisting  of  matter,  he  would  have  been  created  at  once  on  the  first  day 
if  the  divine  Wisdom  had  held  this  rule  in  the  same  estimation  as  the  learned  Doctor^s 
friends,  the  Platonists. 
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who  asserted  the  cosmo^onia,  in  the  first  begmning  of  the  world's 
creation.  Wherefore,  it  being  also  natiir^  to  souls,  as  such,  to 
actuate  and  enliTcn  some  body,  or  to  be,  as  it  were,  clothed 
therewith ;  these,  as  soon  as  created,  were  immediately  invested 
with  certain  thin  and  subtle  bodies,  or  put  into  light  ethereal  or 
aerial  chariots  and  vehicles ;  wherein  thev  subsist,  both  before 
their  entrance  into  other  ^ross  terrestrial  Dodies,  and  after  their 
egress  out  of  them.  So  that  the  souls,  not  only  of  men,  but  also, 
of  other  animals,  have  sometimes  a  thicker,  and  sometimes  a 
thinner  indument  or  clothing.  And  thus  do  we  understand 
Boethius,  not  only  of  the  rational,  but  also  of  the  other  inferior 
sensitive  souls,  in  these  verses  of  his  :^ 

Tu  causis  animas  paribus  Titaaque  minorea 
Provehis,  et  levibua  Bublimes  curribuB  aptans. 
In  coslum  terramque  sens. 

Where  his  light  chariots,  which  all  lives  or  souls,  at  their  very 
first  creation  by  God,  are  placed  in,  and  in  which  being  wafted, 
they  are  both  together,  as  it  were,  sowed  into  the  gross  terres- 
trial matter,  are  thin,  aerial,  and  ethereal  bodies.  But  this  is. 
plainly  declared  bv  Proclus  upon  the  Timseus,  ader  he  had 
spoken  of  the  souls  of  demons  and  men,  in  this  manner  :*  Kai 
yap  iraaav  '^v\riv  avayia^Trpo  rcav  dvtirCjv  a(a>fiartav9  aiShiQ  koi 
BifKivfiTOig  tkA  ^piiirdat^  aa»/iaacv,  wg  kqt  ovatav  €\ovo'av  to  Kiviivy 
*'  And  every  soul  must  of  necessity  have,  before  these  mortal 
bodies,  certain  eternal  and  easily  moveable  bodies,  it  being 
essential  to  them  to  move."  There  is  indeed  mention  made  by 
the  same  Proclus,  and  others,  of  an  opinion  of  aXoyoi  Sa//iov€o 
"  irrational "  or  '*  brutish  demons,"  or  "demoniac  aerial"  brutes ; 
of  which  he  sometimes  speaks  doubtfully,  asf  eiwip  yap  il<nv 
aXfyyoi  Sal/iovtg,  ic  ol  S^Bovpyoly  "if  there  be  any  irrational 

'  De  Conaolatioiie  Pkiloaophiap,  lib.  3.  cap.  69.  But  Dr.  Cudworth  seems  to  me  to 
give  a  wroDg  interpretatioii  of  this  pasnge  of  Boethius,  in  supposing  that  it  treats  of 
the  souls  not  only  of  men  but  of  brutes  also.  He  oTidently  imagines  the  minores 
Titas,  "  minor  liyes,''  spoken  of  by  Boethius  to  be  the  souls  of  beasts.  But  the  meaning  of 
this  philosopher,  who  in  other  respects  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Plato,  is  much  more 
correctly  expounded  by  those  who  understand  the  word  anims  of  the  minds  of  angels 
and  demons,  and  yitas  minores  of  the  souls  of  men.  For,  as  is  manifest  from 
Proclus  and  others,  the  Platonists  are  accustomed  to  make  a  great  distinction  between 
celestial  souls,  which  are  never  smitten  with  the  lore  of  frail  and  earthly  things,  and 
the  human  which  are  subject  to  the  desire  of  bodies.  And  this  explication  is  admirably 
^nfirmed  by  the  words  which  follow :  In  coelum  terramque  Beans,  '*  thou  sowest  in 
neaTen  and  earth  :"  which  show  that  BoetbiuS'  is  speaking  of  minds  which  remain  in 
heaven,  or  the  more  exalted  portion  of  eth^,  and  of  souls  that  either  through  their  own 
corruptness  or  by  the  command  of  God,  descend  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  universe. 
The  former  he  calls  souls,  the  latter  minor  lives.  But  the  learned  Doctor  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  he  has  already  commented  at  great  length  before  on  these  vekiolga 
or  subtle  bodies  of  souls :  from  whidi  it  would  appear  that  the  portions  of  this  volume 
or  the  sections  of  this  chapter,  were  written  at  different  times,  and  not  in  uninterrupted 
order. 

•  Lib.  5.p.  290.  .  f  Lib.  4.  p.  288. 
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demons,  as  the  Theurgists  affirm."  But  the  dispute,  doubt,  or 
controversy  here  only  was,  whether  there  were  any  such  irra- 
tional demons  immortal,  or  no.  For  thus  we  learn  from  these 
words  of  Aramonius  upon  the  Porphyrian  Isagoge :  Oi  /ilv  yap 
if>a(rtv  ilval  ri  Saijuioviwv  a\6ywv  yivoc  a^avarov,  ol  di  <^a(n  icat 
rh  roioxrrov  jivog  ^vrirhv  elvaty  "  Some  affirm,  that  there  is 
a  certain  kind  of  irrational  demons  immortal;"  but  others, 
that  all  these  ^^  irrational,  or  brutish  demons  are  mortal.^ 
Where,  by  '*  irrational  demons  immortal^"  seem  to  be  understood 
such  as  never  descend  into  terrestrial  bodies  (and  these  are  there 
disclaimed  by  Ammonius),  but  the  mortal  ones,  such  as  act  also 
upon  gross  terrestrial  bodies,  obnoxious  to  death  and  corruption. 
As  if  Ammonius  should  have  said,  there  are  no  other  brutish,  or 
irrational  demons,  than  only  the  souls  of  such  brute  animals  as 
are  here  amongst  us,  sometimes  acting  only  aerial  bodies.^     Thus, 

'  I  cannot  conceive  the  reaBon  why  Dr.  Cud  worth  here  touches  upon  this  contro- 
versy of  the  Platonists.  In  my  opinion  the  disputation  he  has  here  entered  into  did 
not  require  any  allusion  to  this  subject.  But  his  extensive  knowledge  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  subjects  often  causes  him  to  wander  from  his  purpose,  and  to  mix  up  very 
learned  but  yet  irrelevant  matter,  with  topics  immediately  bluing  upon  the  question. 
Be  this  as  it  may,^he  has  neither  given  us  Ammonius*  meaning  nor  correctly  stated  the 
point  at  [issue  among  the  Platonists  respecting  irrational  or  brutish  demons.  In 
Ammonius*  words  he  sees  what  probably  no  one  besides  himself  will  be  able  to  dis- 
cover ;  and  attaches  to  the  words  d^dvaroc  and  Stvrirbc  a  fiingnlar  and  altogether 
unheard  of  signification.  For  he  supposes  i^dvarog  to  be  said  of  that  whidi  never 
animates  a  mortal  and  earthly  body,  and  ^viirbQ  of  that  which  descends  into  a  mortal 
body.  But  a  cursory  inspection  of  Ammonius  vrill  at  once  convince  any  one  that  this 
is  wholly  at  variance  with  his  opinion.  Worn  out  myself  with  long  and  most  toilsome 
labour,  I  am  not  disposed  to  enter  into  a  new  and  tedious  comment  on  this  subject,  or 
to  give  from  the  obscure  volumes  of  the  PktoniBts  a  detailed  explication  of  their  absurd 
notions  respecting  demons  and  their  nature :  but  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  adducing 
with  all  possible  brevity  just  so  much  as  will  be  sufiident  to  explain  what  is  here 
advanced. by  Dr.CudwortL  The  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  and  oriental  nations 
believed  genii  and  demons  to  be  corporeal,  and  supposed  that  there  is  no  more  differ- 
ence between  God  and  a  demon,  than  between  a  solid  and  concrete  and  a  simple  and 
subtle  body.  But  whatever  is  corporeal  is  liable  to  be  dissolved.  Therefore  although 
others  held  a  different  opinion,  there  were  many  who  conceived  it  to  be  possible  for 
demons  to  die,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  interval  of  time  to  perish  and  become 
extinct.  On  this  doctrine  Plutarch  discourses  at  much  length  m  his  treatise  De 
Oraculorum  Defectu,  and  observes  that  Hesiod  among  others  was  devoted  to  it,  p.  415. 
torn.  2.  opp.  'O  Sk  *K<riodoc  oUi'at  ical  irtpiSSoic  ''*<'■•  XP^^V**"  yivi<T^ai  roic  daiftoiri 
tAc  TiXfvrdg,  '*  But  Hesiod  imagines  that  death  befalls  demons  after  certain  periods  of 
time."  He  there  quotes  Hesiod^  verses  in  proof  of  this,  and  also  makes  iEmilianus^ 
whom  he  introduces  as  speaker,  repeat  some  examples  confirmatory  of  the  same 
opinion  :  of  which  the  one  borrowed  from  the  death  of  .the  great  Pan  has  alreadj^  been 
examined  by  us  in  another  place.  But  this  opinion  found  no  fovour  with  the 
Platonists,  who  philosophized  much  more  subtly  respecting  demons,  and  held  them 
to  be  portions  or  rays  of  the  divine  nature  itself:  although  the  whole  of  this  sect  were 
not  bold  enough  to  assert  that  this  ancient  opinion  was  altogether  &lse.  For,  as  I 
have  frequently  intimated,  this  school  entertained  a  remarkable  reverence  for  ancient 
opinions  and  popular  doctrines.  Therefore  some  of  them  adopted  a  middle  opinion, 
that  is,  decided  that  demons  neither  all  die  nor  have  all  an  immortal  life.  And  in 
supporting  this  opinion  they  were  much  assisted  by  those  who  boasted  that  they 
surpassed  all  others,  both  learned  and  unlearned,  in  their  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
demons,  namely  tho  Theuigists :  a  vain,  deceitful,  superstitious,  and  crafty  class  of 
men,  who  pretended  to  be  armed  with  the  power  of  evoking  demons  to  a  colloquy,  and 
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according  to  the  ancient  Pythagoric  hypothesis,  there  is  neither 
any  new  substantial  thing  now  made,  which  was  not  before,  nor 
yet  any  real  entity  destroyed  into  nothing ; '  not  only  no  matter, 
but  also  no  soul  nor  life ;  God,  after  the  first  creation,  neither 
making  any  new  substance,  nor  yet  annihilating  any  thing  made. 
He  then  creating  nothing,  that  was  not  fit  to  be  conserved  in 
being,  and  which  could  not  be  well  used  and  placed  in  the 
universe ;  and  afterwards  never  repenting  him  of  what  he  had 
before  done.  And  natural  generations  and  corruptions  being 
nothing  but  accidental  mutations,  concretions,  and  secretions,  or 
anagrammatical  transpositions  of  pre  and  post-existing  things, 
the  same  souls  and  lives  being  sometimes  united  to  one  body, 
and  sometimes  to  another ;  scMnetimes  in  thicker,  and  sometimes 
in  thinner  clothing ;  and  sometimes  in  the  visible,  sometimes  in 
the'  invisible  (they  having  aerial,  as  well  as  terrestrial  vehicles) ; 
and  never  any  soul  quite  naked  of  all  body.  And  thus  does 
Proclus  complain  of  some,  as  spurious  Platonists :  Ol  ipQilpovn^ 
TO  6\riiuia  avajKaZovrai  ir&n  iravrog  ffwfiaroQ  ?S«i>  irouiv  ri/v 
^X^v,*  **  Who,  destroying  the  thinner  vehicles  of  souls,  were 
therefore  necessitated  sometimes  to  leave  them  in  a  state  of 
separation  from  all  body,  or  without  any  corporeal  indument.'^ 
Which  cabala,  probably  derived  from  the  Egyptians  by  Pytha- 
goras, was  before  fully  represented  by  us  out  of  Ovid ;  though 
that  transmigration  of  human  souls  there,  into  serine  bodies, 

of  [making  use  of  them  in  whatever  matten  they  pleased.  These  triflers  gave  out  that 
there  were  various  kinds  of  demons,  as  there  are  of  men,  and  that  some  of  them  are 
ptrfectly  brutish,  stupid,  irrational,  and  wholly  devoted  to  lusts.  I  will  explain  this 
in  the  words  of  Phitarch,  De  Oraculorum  Defectu,  p.  417.  torn.  2.  opp.  on  the 
remaining  kinds  of  demons  I  refer  the  curious  to  Jamblichus,  De  Mysteriis 
iEgyptiorum,  and  other  writers  of  that  class :  Elffl  ydp,  wc  ^v  Av^pmiroic*  ^oi  ial- 
fAooiv  dptTiJQ  ita^opal,  Kai  rod  ira^Jirucov  xai  d\6yov,  toIq  fikv  &adtvkc  xal 
dftavpbv  in  Xdiffavov,  iacitip  irtpirriafAa,  Toi£  fk  iroXif  Koi  dveKaraffpeffrov 
ivurriVt  **  For  as  among  men  so  among  demons  also  there  are  grades  and  distmctions 
of  virtue  and  of  a  nature  subject  to  the  passions  and  irrational ;  in  some  the  remains 
are  feint  and  weak,  like  excrement,  in  others  copious  and  difficult  of  extinction." 
Those  Platonists,  therefore,  who  held  it  to  be  unsafe  to  repudiate  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
discipline  respecting  these  natures,  maintained  that  this  brutish  and  irrational  class  of 
demons  are  capable  of  and  eventually  subject  to  annihilation.  For  that  which  is 
destitute  of  reason  and  obeys  the  motions  of  the  body  alone,  was  considered  by  them  to 
be  likely  to  perish  in  the  same  way  as  the  body.  But  the  whole  of  the  disciples  of 
'  this  sect  did  not  fiill  into  this  opinion,  and  hence  arose  the  controversy,  whether  or  not 
some  demons,  particularly  those  which  the  Theurgists  declared  to  be  &Xoyoi,  or 
irrational,  could  die.  Porphyry,  in  his  well  known  epistle  to  Anebo  the  Egyptian  seer, 
fragments  of  whose  works  are  extant  in  Eusebius,  Pneparat.  Evangelica,  and  others, 
avows  .pretty  clearly  his  own  leaning  to  the  opinion  of  such  as  subjected  some  demons 
to  death  :  but  these,  to  whote  number  Ammonius  also  belongs,  are  opposed  by  Jam- 
blichus, De  Mysteriis  .£gyptior.  sect  3.  cap.  22.  p.  88.  &c.  Some,  like  Proclus,  left 
the  matter  undecided,  and  allowed  every  one  the  liberty  to  come  to  what  conclusion 
he  pleased  upon  it  Questions  indeed  of  this  kind  are  calculated  to  afford  fertile 
matter  for  endless  sfrife  and  contention,  especially  if  they  be  handled  by  men  who 
follow  the  shadow  and  image  of  wisdom  rather  thfui  true  wisdom  itself,  and  fearlessly 
obey  the  delusive  vagaries  of  their  own  minds. 
*  In  Timeus,  p.  330. 
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hath  not  been  by  all  acknowledged  as  a  genuine  part  thereof.^ 
And  the  same  was  likewise  insisted  upon  oy  Vurgil*  Greorg.  lib. 
4.  as  also  owned  andjconfirmed  by  Macrobius  for  a  great  truth  ;* 
Constat  secundum  venB  rationis  assertionenif  quam  nee  Cioero 
nescity  nee  Yirgilius  ignorat,  dicendo, 

Nee  moiti  esie  locum;* 

G>nstat,  inquam,  nihil  intra  vivum  mundum  perire,  sed  eomm^ 
quae  interire  videntur,  solam  mutari  speciem,  *'It  is  manifest, 
according  to  reason  and  true  philosophy,  which  neither  Cicero 
nor  Yir^  were  unacquainted  with  (the  latter  of  these  affirming 
that  there  is  no  place  at  all  left  for  death),  I  say,  it  is  manifest 
that  none  of  those  things,  that  to  us  seem  to  die,  do  absolutely 
perish  within  the  living  world,  but  only  their  forms  are  changed.^ 
Now,  how  extravagant  soever  this  hypothesis  seem  to  be,  yet 
is  there  no  question  but  that  a  Pythagorean  would  endeavour  to 
find  some  countenance  and  shelter  for  it  in  the  scripture ;  espe- 
cially that  place  which  hath  so  puzzled  and  nonpluseainterpreters, 
Bom.  viiL  19:  ^^For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature 
waiteth  for  the  manifestations  of  the  sons  of  God.  For  the  crea- 
ture was  made  subject  unto  vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by  reason  of 
him  who  hath  subjected  the  same  in  hope.  Because  the  creature 
itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption, 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  Grod.     For  we  know, 

^  On  ibis  labject  it  will  be  worth  while  to  confolt  those  who  have  profowedly 
treated  of  the  transmignition  of  souls  into  ▼arious  bodies,  the  chief  of  whom  are 
enumerated  by  J.  Alb.  Fabrioius  in  his  Delectus  Afgumentor.  pro  Yeritate  Rdi^onis 
Christian»,  cap.  18.  p.  447. 

•  Somn.  Scip.  lib.  2.  cap.  12.    [Page  161.] 

<  Geoig.lib.4.  Ter.  221. 

Deum  namqoe  ire  per  omnes  ' 
Terrasque,  tractusque  maris,  ocelumque  proftmdum : 
Hinc  pecudes,  armenta,  riros,  genus  omne  ferarum, 
Quemque  sibi  tenues  nasoentem  arcessere  vitas. 
Scilicet  hue  redd!  deinde  ac  lesoluta  refierri 
Omnm :  nee  morti  esse  locum,  sed  TiTa  Tolare 
Sideris  in  numenim  atque  alto  snecedere  coelo. 

To  me,  however,  these  verses  of  Viigil  seem  not  exactly  to  accord  with  the  opinion 
which  the  learned  Doctor  tells  us  was  entertained  by  the  Pythagorsans.  For  there  is 
no  mention  in  them  of  corporeal  things,  or  of  the  vehicles  of  souls,  or  their  tT&Bsraigr»- 
iions  through  various  bodies,  or  of  some  other  opinions  whidi  are  here  attributed  to 
these  philosophers.  The  poet  speaks  of  souls  only :  which,  both  in  the  case  of  men 
and  brute  animals,  are  derived,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  some,  he  says,  from  the 
divine  nature  itself  diffused  through  the  whole  universe,  and  on  the  dnsolution  of  the 
bodies  return  to  it  again,  and  consequently  never  perish,  but  live  for  ever  in  the  highest 
region  of  ether.  He  seems  to  have  incautiously  followed  Macrobius  when  he  asserts 
that  Viigil  approved  of  the  whole  of  this  PytbiBgorsan  dogma  as  he  calls  it.  But 
Macrobius  bem^  immoderately  attached  to  Platonic  precepts,  every  where  adheres  to 
the  custom  of  his  sect,  and  drags  in  as  confirmatory  of  his  own  opinion  many  sayingi  of 
the  andents,  which  nevertheless  bear  a  fiir  difierent  sense. 
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that  the  whole  creation  groanetb,  and  travaileth  in  pain  together 
until  now.  And  not  only  they,  but  ourselTes  also,  which  have 
the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for 
the  adoption,  even  the  redemption  of  our  bodies."  Where  it  is 
first  of  all  evident,  that  the  *r/<nc>  "  creature,"  or  "  creation," 
spoken  of,  is  not  the  very  same  wiUi  the  riicva  or  vloX  rov  Geov, 
*HhG  children  or  sons  of  God,"  but  something  distinct  from 
them.  Wherefore,  in  the  next  place,  the  Pythagorean  will 
add,  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  understood  either  of  the  inani- 
mate creature  only,  or  of  the  lower  animal  creation,  or  else  of 
both  these  together.  Now,  though  it  be  readily  acknowledged 
that  there  is  a  prosopopq^ia  here,  yet  cannot  all  those  expressions, 
for  all  that,  without  difficulty  and  violence,  be  understood  of  the 
inanimate  creation  only,  or  senseless  matter ;  viz.  that  this  hath 
avoKapaSoidaVf  ^^an  earnest  expectation"  of  some  future  good  to 
itself;  that  it  is  now  made  subject  fjLaTai6Trrny  "to  vanity," 
frustration,  and  disappointment  of  desire ;  and  tp^op^  "  to  cor- 
ruption "  and  death ;  and  that  ovx  licouaa,  "  not  willingly,"  but 
reluctantlv ;  and  yet  iw"  iXiriSi  too,- "in  hope,"  notwithstanding, 
of  some  further  good  to  follow  afterward ;  and  that  it  doth  in 
the  mean  time  av<rr£va?€«v  and  awwStvuVf  "groan"  and  "travail" 
in  pain  together,  till  it  be  at  length  delivered  from  the  "  bondage 
of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God." 
Moreover,  in  the  generations  and  corruptions  of  senseless  bodies, 
as  of  minerals  and  vegetables,  or  when,  for  example,  oil  is  turned 
into  flame,  flame  into  smoke,  water  into  vapour,  vapour  into 
snow  or  hail,  grass  into  milk,  milk  into  blood  and  bones,  and  the 
Mke ;  there  is,  I  say,  in  all  this,  no  hurt  done  to  any  thing,  nor 
any  real  entity  destroyed,  all  the  substance  of  matter  still  re- 
maining entirely  the  same,  without  the  least  diminution,  and  only 
accidental  transformations  thereof  made.  All  this  is  really 
nothing  but  local  motion ;  and  there  is  no  more  toil  nor  labour 
to  an  inanimate  body  in  motion,  than  in  rest ;  it  being  altogether 
as  natural  for  a  body  to  be  moved  by  something  else,  as  of  itself 
to  rest.  It  is  all  nothing  but  change  of  figure,  distance,  site, 
and  magnitude  of  parts,  causing  several  sensations,  fancies,  and 
apparitions  in  us.  And  they,  who  would  have  the  meaning  of 
this  place  to  be,  that  all  such  like  mutations,  and  alternate 
vidssitudes  in  inanimate  bodies,  shall  at  length  quite  cease; 
these  groaning  in  the  mean  time,  and  travelling  in  pain,  to  be 
delivered  from  the  toilsome  labour  of  such  restless  motion,  and 
to  be  at  ease  and  quiet ;  by  taking  away  all  motion  thus,  out  of 
a  fond  regard  to  the  ease  and  quiet  of  senseless  matter,  they 
would  thereby,  ipso  facto,  petrify  the  whole  corporeal  universe, 
and  consequently  the  bodies  of  good  men  also  after  the  resur- 
rection, and  congeal  all  into  rocky  marble  or  adamant.  And  as 
vain  is  ihat  other  conceit  of  some,  that  the  whole  terrestrial 
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globe  shall  at  last  be  vitrified,  or  tamed  into  transparent  crystal, 
as  if  it  also  groaned  in  the  mean  time  for  this.     For  whatsoever 
change  shall  be  made  of  the  world  in  the  new  heaven  and  the 
new  earth  to  come,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  it  will  not  be 
made  for  the  sake  of  the  senseless  matter,  or  the  inanimate 
bodies  themselves,  to  which  all  is  alike ;  but  only  for  the  sake  of 
men  and  animals,  the  living  spectators  and  inhabitants  thereof, 
that  it  may  be  fitter,  both  for  their  use  and  delight     Neither 
indeed  can  those  words,  for  the  creature  **  itself  shaB  be  delivered 
from  the  bonda^  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God,"  be  understood  of  any  other  than  animals; 
forasmuch  as  this  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  here  meant,  is 
their  being  clothed,  instead  of  mortal,  with  immortal  bodies ;  of 
which  no  other  creatures  are  capable,  but  only  such  as  consist  of 
80ul  and  body.     And  that  wa<ra  KvlrnQf  that  '^  whole  creation," 
which  is  said  afterwards  to  groan  and  travcul  in  pain  together, 
may  be  well  understood  of  all  that  of  the  creation,  which  can 
groan,  or  be  sensible  of  evil  or  misery.     Wherefore,  the  Pytha- 
gorean would  interpret  this  place  of  the  lower  animal  creation 
only,  which  is  sensible  of  good  and  evil ;  that  as  this  was  unwil- 
lingly, or  against  its  own  inclination  (after  the  fall  of  man,  or 
lapse  of  souls)  made  subject  to  vanitv,  and  the  bonda^  of  cor- 
ruption, pain,  misery,  and  death,  in  those  gross  terrestrial  bodies; 
in  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,  when  they,  instead  of 
these  mortal  bodies,  shall  be  clothed  with  celestial  and  immortal 
ones,  then  shall  this  creature  also  have  its  certain  share  in  the 
felicity  of  that  glorious  time,  and  partake  in  some  measure  of 
such  a  liberty,  by  being  freed  in  Ukc  manner  from  these  their 
gross  terrestrial  bodies,  and  now  living  only  in  thin  aeriid  and 
muBortal  ones;  and  so  a  period  put  to  all  their  miseries  and 
calamities  by  him,  who  made  not  death,  neither  hath  pleasure  in 
the  destruction  of  the  living,  but  created  whatsoever  liveth  to 
this  end,  that  it  might  have  its  being,  and  enjoy  itself.     But 
however  thus  much  is  certain,  that  brute  animals,  in  this  place, 
cannot  be  quite  excluded;  bo^use  the  iracra  kt^o-icj  **the  whole 
creation,**  will  not  suffer  that:  and  therefore  a  Pythagorist  would 
conclude  it  a  warrantable  inference  from  this  text  of  scripture, 
that  that  whole  rank  in  the  creation  of  irrational  and  brutish 
animals  below  men  shall  not  be  utterly  annihilated  in  the  con- 
summation of  things,  or  future  renovation  of  the  worid,  quite 
stript  of  all  this  furniture,  men  being  then  left  alone  in  it ;  but 
that  there  shall  be  a  continuation  of  this  species  or  rank  of  being. 
And  not  onlv  so  neither ;  as  if  there  should  still  be  a  constant 
succession  of  such  alternate  generations  and  corruptions,  pro- 
ductions or  births,  and  deaths  of  brute  animals,  to  all  etenuty ; 
but  also,  that  the  individuals  themselves  shall  continue  the  same, 
forasmuch  as  otherwise  there  would  be  none  at  all  delivered  from 
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the  bondage  of  corruption.  And  lastly^  that  these  very  souls  of 
brutes,  which  at  this  time  CToan  and  travail  in  pain,  shall  them- 
selves be  made  partakers  of  that  liberty  of  the  cnildren  of  God; 
since  otherwise  they  should  be  with  child,  or  parturient  of 
nothing ;  groaning  not  for  themselves^  but  others.^    But  enough 

*  This  new  Pythagorean  interpreter  of  St.  Paul  is  I  confe«  a  bold  one,  ai  Dr.  Cud- 
worth  himself  aeeniB  to  admit :  but  he  prores  bj  his  own  example  that  fortune  does 
not  alwajs  farour  the  bold.  For  if  this  explication  be  stript  of  all  the  pomp  and 
ornament  of  words,  bj  which  the  learned  Doctor  recommends  it  to  our  fiiTour,  there 
will  be  nothing  left  that  can  sustain  itself  or  withstand  the  first  assault  of  any  rational 
opponent.  What  this  exposition  assumes  in  the  first  place,  that  grime  difiTers  flt>m 
viol  or  rUva  rov  diov,  few  will  be  found  willing  to  grant  Neither  is  there  any  thing 
in  this  paaage  of  the  holy  apostle  that  should  compel  us  to  do  so :  as  has  been  pro?ed 
long  ago  by  those  who  suppose  the  word  KrleiQ  to  designate  holy  and  regenerate  men. 
The*  nineteenth  Terse  may  be  most  conreniently  expounded  thus :  **  The  earnest 
expectation  of  the  r^enerate  waiteth  for  that  day  in  which  it  will  be  made  manifest, 
who  are  the  true  and  genuine  sons  of  God :"  and  the  twenty-first,  in  which  KriffiQ  and 
rUva  rov  ^gov  seem  again  to  be  distbguished,  will  admit  of  the  following  interpreta- 
tion :  *'  For  holy  men  who  embrace  Christ  by  true  &ith  will  be  delivered  into  that 
liberty  which  was  promised  to  the  sons  of  God  or  to  those  who  become  sons  of  Grod 
by  faith  in  Christ.''  There  is  here  no  necessity  therefore  for  supposing  that  viol  and 
riffva  rov  dtov  are  the  celestials  or  saints  already  placed  in  heaven :  as  some  eminent 
men  are  of  opinion :  see  Salom.  Dreyling's  Observat  Sacr.  par.  1.  obsenr.  37.  sect. 
10.  p.  156.  although  I  am  not  much  disposed  to  contend  with  these  either.  But  if  our 
Pythagorean  considered  viol  rov  Beov  to  imply  pious  and  holy  men,  which  seems 
probable,  not  even  his  own  exposition  here  put  forth  will  admit  of  KriirtQ  and  viol  rov 
hfov  being  distinguished.  For  as  will  presently  be  made  apparent,  he  takes  KthiQ  in 
■o  wide  a  sense  as  to  make  it  denote  the  whole  of  mankind. 

But  I  shall^  now  touch  upon  the  interpretation  itself.  Xrlnc,  if  I  am  not  wholly 
mistaken,  according  to  our  Pythagorean,  is  the  entire  order  of  inferior  souls,  whether 
they  be  shut  up  In  human  bodies,  or  concealed  in  those  of  beasts :  for  he  suffi- 
ciently clearly  excepts  the  souls  of  angels.  These  souls,  if  we  are  to  believe  him,  are 
said  by  St.  Paul  to  be  oppressed  with  gross  terrestrial  bodies,  and  to  be  earnestly 
desirous  of  liberty :  and  the  apostle  likewise  declares  that  they  shall  hereafter  be  freed 
and  having  quitted  their  grosser  bodies  shall  be  clothed  in  thin  and  subtle  ones.  Now 
I  ask  of  this  man, 

I.  To  show  that  the  word  xriffiQ  was  ever  used  by  any  writer  sacred  or  profane  of 
the  entire  order  of  souls  living  on  the  earth.  Common  sense  would  dissuade  us  flrom 
receiving  so  new  and  unusual  a  signification  of  this  word  without  authority  :  far  we  might 
prove  any  thing  that  we  liked  to  be  true  and  certam,  if  we  were  at  liberty  to  give  such 
meanings  to  words  as  we  ourselves  considered  to  be  convenient  for  our  own  arguments 
and  opinions.  He  will  reply  perhaps :  that  Kriotc  is  put  for  all  the  men  that  inhabit 
this  worid,  Mark  xvl  15.  but  the  preferable  part  of  these  men  is  the  soul:  therefbre 
the  whole  is  here  put  and  the  part  understood ;  which  kind  of  expressions  are  every 
where  to  be  found  in  the  best  writers.  I  will  grant  there  is  some  show  of  reason 
in  this:  but  if  we  accept  this  interpretation,  what  will  become  of  the  souls  of  beasts, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  implied  by  this  name  as  well  as  those  of  men  ?  Our 
Pythagorean  will  not  escape  out  of  this  dilemma,  till  he  can  show  us  some  passages,  in 
which  all  animals  whether  men  or  beasts  are  expressly  called  rriffic-  For  we  shall 
not  be  content  with  those  wherein  this  word  denotes  the  whole  universe  of  things. 

II.  But  dismissmg  this  grammatical  difficulty,  let  us  come  to  more  important  knots 
in  the  interpretation  itself,  which  our  Pythagorean,  ingenious  though  he  be,  will  never 
be  able  to  untie.  Grant  that  crl<r4c  denotes  all  souls :  therefore  all  souls  of  the  good 
as  well  as  the  wicked  earnestly  wait  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  o(  God:  there- 
fore the  minds  of  the  wicked  also  were  subject  unto  vanity  contrary  to  their  will  and 
have  the  hope  of  being  delivered  fh>m  this  state  of  bondage:  therefore  all  souls, 
whether  good  or  bad,  shall  be  delivered  into  the  glorious  Uberty  of  the  sons  of  God  : 
therefbre  no  soul  shaU  ever  sufibr  torture  and  punishment;  fbr  all  souls  on  quittmg  this 
grosser  body  shall  be  clothed  in  celestial  vehicles  and  enjoy  eternal  fWicity.  I  never 
can  believe  that  any  Pythagorean,  however  adyerse  he  mig^t  be  to  the  Chnstiafi 
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of  this  Pythagoric  hypothesis,  which  supposing  all  maimer  of 
souls,  sensitive  as  well  as  rational,  to  be  substantial  thin^  and 
therefore  to  have  a  permanency  after  deaths  in  their  distinct 
natures,  allows  them  certain  thin  aerial  Ochemata,  or  vehicles,  to 
subsist  in,  when  these  gross  terrestrial  ones  shall  fail  iheau 

But  let  these  aerial  vehicles  of  the  souls  of  brutes  go  for  a 
whimsey  or  mere  figment ;  nor  let  them  be  allowed  to  act  or 
enliven  any  other  than  terrestrial  bodies  only,  by  means  whereof 
they  must  needs  be,  immediately  after  deatn,  quite  destitute  of 
all  body ;  they  subsisting  nevertheless^  and  not  vanishing  into 
nothing,  because  they  are  not  mere  accidents,  but  substantial 
things :  we  say,  that  in  this  case,  though  the  substances  c^  them 
remain,  yet  must  they  needs  ccmtinue  in  a  state  of  insensibility 
and  inactivity,  unless  perhaps  they  be  agwi  afterwards  united  to 
some  other  terrestrial  bodies.  Because  though  intellectioQ  be 
the  energy  of  the  rational  soul  alone,  without  the  ooncunrenee  of 
body,  yet  is  the  energy  of  the  sensitive  always  conjoined  with  it ; 


religioDy  would  approTe  of  all  these  abturd  coroUanes,  whidi  are  neyerthdeai  in 
able  from  this  ezpoeition  of  St.  Paul's  words.  The  greatest  portion  of  souls  shut  up  in 
mortal  bodies  fear  rather  than  eameetlj  wait  for  tlmt  day,  in  which  holy  and  pioas 
minds  shall  be  restored  to  their  bodies;  and  not  unwillingly  but  wHlinglj  obey  their 
desires  and  the  vanity  of  human  things :  nor,  lastly,  shall  they  be  dellTered  into  iho 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  but  shaU  suffer  the  eternal  punishments  of  divine  justice. 
But  even  if  any  Pythagorean  heathen  were  so  foolish  and  inexperienced  as  to  bold  all 
this  to  be  true,  still  the  law  of  reason  itself  would  require  of  this  man  not  to  attribute 
to  the  words  of  a  Christian  writer  a  meaning  alicigiether  repugnant  to  the  first  and 
ftmdamental  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 

^  III.  But  this  Pythagorean  is  altogether  amnsing  when  he  also  without  any  hesita- 
tion refers  these  words  of  the  divine  writer  to  the  souls  of  beasts.  He  is  induct  to  do 
so  by  the  word  xcUra.  For  as  St.  Paul  says  that  gpava  Krirn^  will  be  delivered  into 
liberty,  he  excludes  no  souls  from  the  gloiy  of  the  sons  of  God :  therefore  the  souls  of 
beasts  also  will  be  partakers  of  this  salvation,  yery  clever  certainly  I  But  the 
good  man  forgets  that  he  here  assumea  what  is  a  matter  q{  dispute,  namely,  that  there 
are  souls  ^  beasts.  His  reasoning  is  as  follows :  It  is  certain  that  beasts  have  souls 
endowed  with  reason  :  but  St.  Paul  speaks  of  all  souls :  therefore  he  promises  eternal 
glory  and  happiness  to  the  souls  of  beasts  also.  The  whole  of  this  aigumentatioa 
tumbles  to  the  ground  if  you  deny  that  beasts  have  souls.  Indeed  beasU  ought  to  foel 
much  obliged  to  this  Pythagorean  for  so  notable  a  discovery;  for  he  has  endeavoured 
to  deserve  well  of  them :  from  reasonable  men  he  will  reap  little  if  any  thanks.  Thciv 
was  no  reescm  why  the  learned  Doctor  should  adorn  so  insane  an  opinion  with  hh 
ingenuity  and  eloquence:  except  pwhapa  that  he  was  unwiUing  to  jmss  it  OTer,  lot 
he  should  be  said  to  have  omitted  any  thing  which  the  advocates  of  tiie  Pythagodc 
dogma  consider  to  be  fovourable  to  their  cause. 

Of  all  the  explications  of  these  words  of  St.  Paul,  that  one  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
belt  and  most  probable  which  supposes  the  word  ktIvis  to  denote  pious  asd  holy  men, 
or  rather  their  souls.  For  although  this  also  has  certain  difficulties  connected  with  it, 
yet  the  othen  labour  under  much  greater,  and  involve  their  advocates  m  meactricahle 
perplexities.  Hence  this  opinion  was  adopted  also  loj  the  learned  Th.  Itt^  who 
defonded  it  in  a  specific  dissertation  extant  in  his  Ennois  Exercitationum  Theokgicar. 
p.  440.  &c  SaL  Dreyling,  Observationum  Saciar.  par.  1 .  observ.  37.  p.  1 47.  Frid.  Adolp. 
Lampius,  Comment,  in  Psalmum  45.  p.  567 — 584.  and  very  recently  by  ^tte  eminent 
Cbiist.  Stock  in  his  Observat.  Philolog.  ad  N.  T.  p.  1023,  as  also  by  many  others.  In 
my  Judgment  the  following  passage  of  St.  James,  chap.  1.  ver.  18.  is  admirably 
wmfinnatory  of  this  opinion :  BoiiXj^^cic  ^Ircci^^cv  ^o^  \6y<fi  iLktidtia^  tic  t^ 
ilyo*  i)uac  dxapx^  riva  rwv  ahrov  jcrur/uirwv,  which  all  will  very  easily  under- 
stand who  compare  it  carefully  and  impartially  with  these  words  of  St  Paul. 
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.  sense  being,  as  Aristotle^  hath  rightly  determined,  a  complication 
of  soul  and  body  together,  as  weaving  is  of  the  weaver  and 
weaving  instruments.  Wherefore  we  say,  that  if  the  irrational 
and  sensitive  souls  in  brutes,  being  substantial  things  also,  be 
after  death  quite  destitute  of  all  body,  then  can  they  neither 
have  sense  of  any  thing,  nor  act  upon  any  thin^  but  must  con- 
tinue for  so  long  a  time  in  a  state  of  insensibility  and  inac- 
tivity. Which  IS  a  thing  therefore  to  be  thought  the  less 
impossible,  because  no  man  can  be  certain  that  his  own  soul  in 
sleep,  lethargies,  and  apoplexies,  &c.  hath  always  an  uBinter- 
rupted  consciousness  of  itself;  and  that  it  was  never  without 
thoughts  even  in  the  mother's  womb.  However,  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  sensitive  souls  of  such  animals  as 
lie  dead  or  asleep  all  the  winter,  and  revive  or  awake  again  at 
the  approaching  warmth  of  summer,  do  for  that  time  con- 
tinue in  a  state  of  inactivity  and  insensibility.  Upon  which 
account,  though  these  souls  of  brutes  may  be  said  in  one  sense 
to  be  immortal,  because  the  substance  of  them,  and  the  root  of 
life  in  them,  still  remains ;  yet  may  they,  in  another  sense,  be 
said  also  to  be  mortal,  as  haviqg  the  exercise  of  that  life,  for  a 
time  at  least,  quite  suspended.  From  whence  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  lor  that  fear  and  suspicion  of  some,  that 
if  the  souls  of  brutes  be  substantial,  and  continue  in  being  after 
death,  they  must  therefore  needs  go  either  to  heaven  or  hell. 
But  as  for  that  supposed  possibility  of  their  awakening  again 
afterwards  in  some  other  terrestrial  bodies,  this  seemeth  to  be  no 
more  than  what  is  found  by  daily  experience  in  the  course  of 
nature,  when  the  silkworm  and  other  worms,  dying,  are  trans- 
formed into  butterflies.  For  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  but 
that  the  same  soul  which  before  acted  the  body  of  the  silkworm, 
doth  afterward  act  that  of  the  butterfly ;  upon  which  account  it 
is,  that  this  hath  been  made  by  Christian  theologers  an  emblem  of 
the  resurrection. 

Hitherto  have  we  dedared  two  several  (pinions  concerning  the 
substantial  souls  of  brutes,  supposed  therefore  to  have  a  perma- 
nent Bub^tence  after  death ;  one  of  Plato's  and  the  Pythago- 
reans, that  when  they  are  divested  of  these  gross  terrestrial 
bodies,  they  live  and  nave  a  sense  of  themselves,  in  thin  aerial 
ones ;  the  other  of  such,  as  exploding  these  aerial  vehicles  of 
brutes,  and  aUowing  them  none  but  terrestrial  bodies,  affirm  the 
substances  of  them,  surviving  death,  to  continue  in  a  state  of  in- 
activity and  insensibility,  sleep,  silence,  or  stupor.  But  now,  to 
say  the  truth,  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  that  these  souls  of 
brutes,  because  substantial,  should  therefore  have  a  permanent 
subsistence  after  death  to  all  eternity;    because  though  it  be 

*  De  Aninm,  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  p.  27.  torn.  2.  opp. 
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trae  that  no  substance  once  created  by  God  will  of  itself  ever 
vanish  into  nothing,  yet  is  it  true  also,  that  whatsoever  was 
created  by  God  out  of  nothing,  may  possibly  by  him  be  annihihited 
and  reduced  to  nothing  again.  Wherefore,  when  it  is  said,  that 
the  immortality  of  the  human  soul  is  demonstrable  by  natural 
reason,  the  meaning  hereof  is  no  more  than  this,  that  its  substan- 
tiality is  so  demonstrable ;  from  whence  it  foUows,  that  it  will 
naturally  no  more  perish  or  vanbh  into  nothing,  than  .the 
substance  of  matter  itself:  and  not  that  it  is  impossible  either 
for  it^'or  matter,  by  the  divine  power  to  be  annihilated.  Where- 
fore the  assurance  that  we  have  of  our  own  soul's  immortality, 
must  depend  upon  something  else  besides  their  substantiality, 
namely,  a  faith  also  in  the  divine  goodness,  that  he  will  conserve 
in  being,  or  not  annihilate,  all  such  substances  created  by  him, 
whose  permanent  subsistence  is  neither  inconsistent  with  his  own 
attributes,  nor  the  good  of  the  universe,  as  this  of  rational  souls 
unquestionably  is  not ;  they  having  both  morality  and  liberty  of 
will,  and  thereby  behig  capable  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  consequently  fit  objects  for  the  divine  justice  to  display 
itself  upon.  But,  for  au^ht  we  can  be  certain,  the  case  may  lie 
otherwise  as  to  the  souls  of  brute  animals,  devoid  both  of  morality 
and  liberty  of  will,  and  therefore  uncapable  of  reward  and 
punbhment ;  that  though  they  will  not  naturally  of  themselves 
vanish  into  nothing,  yet,  having  been  created  by  Gt)d  in  the 
generations^of  the  respective  animals,  and  had  some  enjoyment  of 
diemselves  for  a  time,  they  may  by  him  again  be  as  weU  annihi- 
lated in  their  deaths  and  corruptions ;  and  if  this  be  absolutely 
the  best,  then  doubtless  is  it  so.  And  to  this  seemeth  agreeable 
the  opinion  of  Porphyrius,^  amongst  the  philosophers,  when  he 

^  See  his  Sententie  ad  Intelligibilia  Duoentei,  par.  1.  sect.  22.  p.  227.  aect.  24.  p. 
228.  and  elsewhere.  But  Dr.  Cudworth  is  wrong  in  transferring  this  dogma  to  the 
souls  of  brute  animals,  respecting  which  Porphyry^  sentiments  were  r&j  different 
fh>m  what  they  are  h«re  represented  to  be.  For  this  philosopher  throughout  the 
whole  of  lib.  3.  of  his  De  Abstineotia  a  Camibus  labours  strenuously  to  show  that  the 
souls  of  beasts  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  men,  and  endowed  not  only  with  the 
fiiculty  of  sense,  but  also  with  reason,  judgment,  and  intelligence :  ftom  which  it  is 
eYident,  that  he  must  have  thought  mudi  the  same  of  the  state  of  ferine  souls  after 
death  as  of  those  of  men,  and  ascribed  immortality  to  both,  although  ho  does  not 
expressly  avow  this  doctrine.  The  whole  of  the  opinions  of  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
philosophers  on  the  souls  of  beasts  have  been  most  carefully  collected  and  eruditely 
canrassed  by  the  illastrious  scholar  Geoig.  Hen.  Ribovius  in  his  copious  and  ablo 
Dissertatio  Uistorico-philosophica  de  Anima  Brutorum,  which  he  has  subjoined  to 
Hieron.  Roiarius'  two  treatises,  Quod  Animalia  Bruta  ssBpe  Ratione  melius  utantur, 
quam  Homines,  edited  by  him,  with  his  own  observations,  Helmstadii,  1728.  And  he 
also,  cap.  15.  sect.  120.  128.  p.  642.  givee  us  an  accurate  exposition  of  Porphyry's 
doctrine  respecting  the  souls  of  beasts.  This  has  always  appeared  to  myself  to  be  one 
of  those  questions  which  may  aflbrd  very  ample  matter  for  discussion  and  conjecture  to 
the  ingenious,  but  can  excite  little  interest  in  those  who  delight  only  in  certainties. 
Let  us  be  satisfied  with  the  sure  conviction  that  our  own  souls  are  immortal  and  will 
be  rewarded  or  punished  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body :  and  let  our  discussions  on 
the  future  fete  of  the  souls  of  beasts  or  the  amount  of  virtue  they  are  endowed  with» 
be  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  prudence,  temper,  and  moderation. 
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affirmed  every  irrational  power  or  soul  to  be  resolved  into  the 
life  of  the  whole ;  that  is,  retracted  and  resumed  into  the  Deity, 
and  so  annihilated  as  to  its  creaturelv  nature :  though  possibly 
there  may  be  another  inteipretation  of  that  philosopher's  meaning 
here,  viz.,  that  all  the  sensitive  souls  of  brutes  are  really  but  one 
and  the  same  mundane  soul,  as  it  were,  outflowing  and  variously 
displaying  itself,  and  acting  upon  all  the  several  parts  of  matter 
that  are  capable  to  receive  it,  but  at  their  deaths  retiring  again 
back  into  itself.  But  we  have  sufficiently  retunded  Ae  force  of 
that  objection  against  the  ingenerability  of  all  souls,  and  the 
substantiality  of  those  of  brutes  also,  from  their  consequent  per- 
manence after  death;  we  having  shown,  that  notwithstanoing 
this  their  substantiality,  their  is  no  absolute  necessity  of  their 
perpetuity  after  death,  and  permanency  to  all  eternity,  or  else, 
that  if  they  do  continue  to  subsist,  (God  annihilating  no  sub- 
stance) unless  the^  have  aerial  vehicles  to  act,  they  must  remain 
in  a  state  of  inactivity  and  insensibility,  silence  or  sleep. 

Now  therefore,  if  no  souls,  no  me,  nor  cogitation,  could 
possibly  be  ever  generated  out  of  dead  and  senseless  matter, 
they  l>ein^  not  mere  accidents  but  substantial  things,  which 
must  in  this  case  have  come  from  nothing;  then  either  all  souls 
exbted  of  themselves  from  eternity,  or  else  there  must  of 
necessity  be  some  eternal  unmade  lif^  and  mind,  from  whence  all 
the  other  lives  and  minds  were  derived.  And  that  this  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  ancient  Theists,  That  no  soul  or  mind,  no  life  or 
understanding,  was  ever  generated  out  of  matter,  but  all  produced 
by  the  Deity,  the  sole  fountain  of  life  and  understanding,  might 
be  here  proved,  were  it  needful,  at  large,  by  sundry  testimonies ; 
but  it  may  sufficiently  appear  from  those  verses  of  Yii^l,  first 
in  his  sixth  ^neid,  where,  after  he  had  spoken  of  Grad,  as  a 
Spirit  and  Mind  difiused  throughout  the  world,  he  addeth, 

Inde  hominum  pecudumque  genus,  Titieque  Tolantum, 
£t  qu»  mannoreo  feri  monstm  sub  aoquore  pontus,* 

That  "  from  thence  are  the  lives  of  all  men  and  beasts,  birds 
flying  in  the  air,  and  monsters  swimming  in  the  sea."  And 
again  in  his  Georgics,  where,  after  these  words : 

Deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 
Tenasque,  tractuaque  maris,  ocelumque  profunduiD,f 

That  **  Grod  passeth  through  all  tracts  of  the  earth,  seas,  and 
heavens,"  he  subjoineth: 

Hmc  pecudes,  armenta,  viros,  genus  omne  ferarum, 
Quemque  sibi  tenues  nascentem  arcessere  vitas. 
Scilicet  hue  reddi  deinde  et  resoluta  referri 
Omnia,  nee  morti  esse  locum. 

•  Verse  728.  t  Lib.  4.  verse  221. 
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''  And  from  hence,  not  only  men,  but  also  all  manner  of  brute 
animals  and  beasts,  when  produced  into  this  world,  do  every  <Mie 
derive  their  lives  or  souls,  as  also  at  their  deaths  they  render  the 
same  back  again  to  him,  in  whose  hand  or  custody  thev  remain 
undestroyed ;  so  that  there  is  no  place  any  where  in  the  world 
left  for  death.''  This  was  therefore  undoubtedly  the  genuine 
doctrine  of  the  ancient  Theists,  however  some  of  late  have 
deviated  and  swerved  from  it ;  that  no  life  was  generated  out  of 
matter,  biit  all  created  by  the  Deity,  or  derived  from  it,  the  sole 
fountain  of  lives  and  souls. 

And  it  is  a  truth  so  evident,  that  life  being  substantial,  and 
not  a  mere  accidental  thing  generated  and  corrupted,  there  must 
therefore  of  necessity  be  some  eternal  unmade  life  and  mind, 
from  whence  all  other  lives  and  minds  are  derived,  that  the 
Hylozoic  Atheists^themselves  (in  this  far  wiser  than  the  Atomics) 
were  fully  convinced  thereof;  nevertheless,  being  strongly  pos- 
sessed with  thdt  atheistic  prejudice,  that  there  is*  no  other 
snbstance  besides  body,  they  attribute  this  first  original  unmade 
life  and  understanding  to  all  matter  as  such  (but  without  animal 
consciousness)  as  an  essential  part  thereof,  or  inadequate  con- 
ception of  it.  From  which  fundamental  life  of  nature  in  matter, 
modified  by  organization,  they  fancy  the  Hves  of  all  animals  and 
men  to  have  proceeded.  So  that  though  the  modificated  lives  of 
animals  and  men,  as  such,  according  to  them,  be  accidental 
things,  generated  and  corrupted,  produced  out  of  nothing,  and 
reduced  to  nothing  again ;  yet  this  fundamental  life  of  matter, 
which  is  the  basis  upon  which  they  stand,  being  substantial^  is 
also  eternal  and  incorruptible.  These  Hylozoists  therefore,  to 
avoid  a  Deity,  suppose  every  atom  of  senseless  matter  to  have 
been,  from  all  eternity,  infallibly  omniscient,  that  is,  to  know  all 
things  without  either  error  or  ignorance,  and  to  have  a  knowledge 
before  sense,  and  underived  from  sensibles  (quite  contrary  to  t£e 
doctrine  of  the  atomic  Atheists,  who  make  all  knowledge,  sense, 
or  the  product  thereof  )  though  witiiout  any  animid  consciousness 
and  self-perception. 

But  as  nothing  can  be  more  prodigiously  absurd  than  thus  to 
attribute  infallible  omniscience  to  every  atom  of  matter ;  so  is  it 
also  directly  contradictious  to  suppose  perfect  knowledge,  wisdom, 
or  understanding  without  any  consciousness  or  self-perception, 
consciousness  being  essential  to  cogitation :  f^  also,  that  the  sub- 
stantial and  fundamental  life  in  men  and  other  animals  should 
never  perish,  and  yet  notwithstanding  their  souls  and  per- 
sonalities in  death  utterly  vanish  into  nothing.  Moreover,  this 
hypothesis  can  never  possibly  solve  the  phenomenon  of  men  and 
animals  neither ;  not  only  because  no  organization  or  modification 
of  matter  whatsoever  could  ever  produce  consciousness  and  self- 
perception  in  what  was  before  inconscious;    but  also  because 
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every  smallest  atom  thereof  being  supposed  to  be  a  percipient  by 
itself,  and  to  have  a  perfect  life  and  understanding  of  its  own, 
there  must  be  in  eyery  one  man  and  animal,  not  one,  but  a  heap, 
or  commonwealth  of  innumerable  percipients.  Lastly,  whereas 
these  Hylozoio  Atheists  make  every  atom  of  matter  omniscient, 
but  nothing  at  all  omnipotent,  or  assert  perfect  knowle<^e, 
without  BXkj  perfect  power,  a  knowledge  without  sense,  and 
underiTcd  m>m  sensibles;  we  demand  of  them  where  the  intel- 
Bibles  or  objects  of  this  knowledge  are  ?  and  whence  the  ideas 
thereof  are  derived  ?  For  since  uiey  proceed  not  in  a  way  of 
p&ssion  from  sensibles  existing  without,  nor  could  result  m>m 
those  atoms  neither,  as  comprehending  themselves,  they  must 
needs  come  from  nothing,  and  inany  of  them  at  least,  be  the 
conceptions  of  nothing.  There  cannot  possibly  be  any  other 
original,  by  the  wit  of  man  devised,  of  Knowledge  and  under* 
standing  than  from  an  absolutely  perfect  and  omnipotent  being, 
comprehending  itself  and  the  extent  of  its  own  infinite  power,  or 
all  possibilities  of  thii^,  that  is^  all  intelligibles.  But  there  can 
be  but  one  such  omnipotent  being,  and  therefore  no  more  tha^n 
one  original  and  eternal  unmade  mmd,  from  whence  all  the  other 
minds  are  derived.  Wherefore  this  hylozoic  atheism  is  nothing 
but  the  breaking  and  crumbling  of  the  simple  Deity,  one  perfect 
imderstanding  Being  into  matter,  and  all  the  several  atoms  of  it 
And  now  have  we  made  it  manifest  that  these  Atheists  are  so 
far  from  being  able  to  disprove  a  God  from  this  topic  of  cogita- 
tion, knowle^e,  or  understanding,  that  they  cannot  possibly 
solve  the  phenomenon  thereof,  without  a  God ;  it  indeed  affording 
invincible  arguments  of  his  existence.  For,  first,  if  no  life  or 
cogitation,  soul  or  mind,  can  possibljr  spring  out  of  matter  or 
body,  devoid  of  life  and  understanding,  and  which  is  nothing 
but  a  thing  extended  into  length,  breadth,  and  thickness ;  then  * 
is  it  so  far  from  being  true  tnat  all  life  and  understanding  is 
junior  to  senseless  matter,  and  the  offspring  thereof,  that  of 
necessity  either  all  lives  and  souls  were  self-exbtent  from 
eternity,  or  else  there  must  be  one  perfect  unmade  life  and  mind, 
from  whence  all  other  imperfect  ones  were  derived :  there  must 
be  an  eternal  knowledge  before  sense  and  sensibles;  which  is 
that  that  hath  printed  tne  stamps  and  signatures  of  itself  upon 
the  matter  of  the  whole  worlcL  Indeed  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  this,  that  all  knowledge  and  understanding  in 
ourselves  is  not  a  mere  passion  from  singular  sensibles  or 
bodies  existing  without  us,  as  the  forementioned  Atheists  also 
conclude ;  ^from  whence  they  would  again  infer,  that  knowledge 
as  such,  is  m  its  own  nature  junior  to  sensibles,  and  the  mere 
creature  of  them,  and  consequently  no  creator ;)  there  being 
nothing  which  comes  to  us  from  the  objects  of  sense  without,  but 
only  local  motion  and  pressure,  and  there  being  other  objects  of 
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the  mind^  besides  singular  sensibles ;  not  only  all  universals,  but 
also  such  intelligibles  as  never  were  nor  can  be  in  sense.  Now^ 
if  our  human  knowledge  and  understanding  be  not  a  passion 
from  things  existing  without  us,  then  can  it  have  no  other 
original  than  in  way  of  participation  from  a  perfect  mind,  the 
mind  of  an  infinitely  fecund  and  powerful  being,  comprehending 
itself,  and  in  itself  all  things;  all  the  possibilities  of  things 
before  thej  were  made,  their  respects  and  the  verities  belonging 
to  them.  So  that  a  perfect  ommpotent  being,  together  with  the 
possibilities  of  things  contained  in  it  is  the  first  Noiiroy,  '^intdli- 
gible,"  or  *^  object  of  mind  and  understanding,"  by  which  all  other 
singulars  are  understood.  And  were  there  no  such  perfect,  infinitely 
fecund,  and  powerful  Being,  there  could  have  been  no  mind  or 
understandii^  at  alL  As  also,  were  there  no  perfect  mind,  viz., 
that  of  an  omnipotent  Being  comprehending  itself,  and  all  possi*' 
bilities  of  things  virtually  contained  in  it;  sul  the  knowledge  and 
intelligible  ideas  of  our  imperfect  minds,  must  needs  have  sprung 
from  nothing.  And  thus  is  the  existence  of  a  God  again  demon*- 
strated  from  that  phenomenon  of  knowledge  or  understandings 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SECTION  V. 

Thbrb  now  lemMning  only  th^  Atheistic  objection!  againit  Proyidence,  their 
qneries  and  aiguments  from  interests ;  their  first  objection,  because  things  are  ill 
made,  that  therefore  not  made  by  a  Crod.  This  directed  against  the  ancient 
theologers :  that  God  being  a  perfect  mind,  therefore  made  the  world  after  the 
best  manner.  Some  modem  theologers  deflating  ih>m  this.  The  controrersy 
whether  matter  fortuitously  moved,  or  a  fortuitous  will  omnipotent,  be  the  original 
of  all  things.  God  to  Celsus  the  head  or  president  of  the  righteous  nature.  This 
not  only  the  sense  of  Orjgen,  but  of  the  ancient  Christians.  The  Deity  not 
servilely  bound  to  do  the  best ;  but  this  the  perfection  of  its  nature.  No  Atheists 
able  to  prove,  the  world  to  be  ill  made.  2.  Not  to  be  concluded,  that  whatsoever 
we  cannot  find  out  the  use  of,  is  therefore  ineptly  made.  For  example ;  the 
inteetinum  csBcum,  whidi  the  generality  of  anatomists  give  little  account  ni. 

8.  The  first  atheistic  instance  of  the  foultineas  of  things ;  in  the  disposition  of 
the  equator  and  ecliptic  intersecting  each  other  in  such  an  angle,  whereby  the  ter- 
restrial globe  rendered  not  so  habitable  as  it  might  have  been.  This  objection 
founded  upon  a  folse  supposition,  that  the  torrid  tone  is  uninhabitable.  4.  Atheists 
would  prove  against  some  Theists,  that  all  things  not  made  for  the  sake  of  man. 
This  at  firrt  but  the  doctrine  of  Stoics  only;  recommended  afterwards  by  men's 
self-love.  Whereas  Plato's  doctrine,  that  the  whole  not  made  for  any  part ;  but 
the  parts  for  the  whole.  Nevertheless,  things  in  the  Jower  world  made  principally 
(though  not  only)  for  man.  Atheists  no  judges  of  the  well  or  ill-making  of 
worlds.  5.  Evils  in  general  from  the  necessity  of  imperfect  beings,  and  incom- 
possibiiity  of  things.  Men  afllicted  more  from  their  own  foncies,  than  reality  of 
things*  Pain  often  linked  with  pleasure.  This  not  the  evil  of  the  whole  man, 
but  of  the  outside  only.  Serviceable,  to  free  men  from  the  greater  evils  of  the 
mind.  Death,  according  to  the  atheistic  hypothesis,  an  absolute  extinction  of  all 
lifo  ;  but,  according  to  genuine  Theism,  only  a  putting  off  the  terrestrial  clothing. 
The  dead  live  to  Gk>d.  Christian  fiiith  gives  assurance  of  a  heavenly  body  here- 
after. This  the  confutation  of  the  twelfth  atheistic  aigument.  6.  The  thirteenth  ; 
but  second  objection  against  Providence,  as  to  human  affiiirs ;  because  all  things 
fall  alike  to  all ;  and  sometimes  irreligious  persons  most  prosperous.  Granted, 
that  this  consideration  hath  too  much  staggered  weak  minds.  Some  concluding 
from  thence,  that  there  is  no  God,  but  that  blind  chance  steereth  alL  7.  Unrea- 
sonable to  require,  that  God  should  miraculously  interpose  at  every  turn.  That 
which  steers  the  whole  world,  no  fond  and  passionate,  but  an  impartial  nature. 
Yet,  thai  there  want  not  instances  of  an  extraordinary  providence.  G^ood  reasons 
for  the  slowness  of  divine  vengeance.  8.  The  sometimes  impunity  of  wicked 
persons  so  far  from  staggering  good  men,  as  to  Providence,  that  it  confirms  them 
in  their  belief  of  a  judgment  after  death.  The  evolution  of  human  afiain  a  kind 
of  dramatic  poem.     A  geometrical  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

9.  That  there  ought  to  be  a  cloudy  state  of  things*  for  the  exercise  of  faith. 
Had  there  been  no  monsters  to  subdue,  there  could  have  been  no  Hercules. 
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Here  we  to  live  by  &ith,  and  not  by  eigfat.    10.  Some  few  coniidentioiis  to  be  pio> 
pounded,  not  lo  nradi  for  the  confutation  of  Athaista,  aa  aatii&ctaon  of  Theiatiy 
aometimea  apt  to  call  in  queation  the  divine  goodneaa^  though  the  Teiy  foondatiQa 
of  our  Christian  fkith.    Finty  thai  in  judging  of  the  works  of  God,  we  oug^  not 
to  oonnder  the  parts  of  the  world  alone  by  themaelTes,  but  in  order  to  the  whole. 
Were  nothing  made  but  the  best,  there  could  have  been  no  harmony,  for  want 
of  Tariety.    Secondly,  that  we  ou^t  not  to  confine  Ood'to  creation  to  the  narrow- 
neas  of  Tulgar  opinion,  which  extends  ^the  unirerae  but  little  beyond  the  doada. 
The  world  incapable  at  Infinity  of  magnitude,  as  well  as  of  time.    Nererthdesi, 
as  the  sun  is  much  bigger  than  we  can  nnaghie  It,  so  much  more  may  the  worid 
be.    Not  reasonable  to  think,  that  ilfi  (his  Immense  tastness  should  be  uninhabited. 
Thirdly,  that  We  cannot  mdce  a  ri^t  judgment  of  the  ways  of  Provideooe, 
without  looking  both  forwards  upon  what  is  foture,  and  backwards  upon  what  is 
past,  as  wen  as  upon  the  presoit.    The  Platonlsts  and  Pythagoreans  soWed  many 
phenomena,  firom  the  tA  irpoUtuiiUpa,  **  things  done  in  a  pre- existent  state." 
Christianity  supposeth  but  a  kind  of  imputatire  pre-existenoe,  to  solve  the  pmTitj 
of  mankind,  and  the  erils  at  this  state.    The  difibrent  conditions  of  men  m  this 
life  to  be  resolved  into  a  just,  though  occult  providence.    1 1.  The  third  ofafectioii 
against  Providence,  or  fourteenth  atheistic  argument ;  that  It  iB  hnpossible  tor  any 
one  being  to  order  all  things ;  and,  if  it  were  possible,  that  it  would  be  distrartiouai 
Moreover,  that  an  irresistibly  powerfol  and  happy  being  would  not  concern  itself 
in  the  weUhre  at  others;  benevolence  arising  only  from  imbecility.     12.  The 
reply;  that  because  ourselves  have  but  a  narrow  sphere  of  Activity;  to  measure 
the  Deity  accordingly,  is  but  an  idol  of  the  cave  or  den.    Certain,  th^t  were  there 
nothing,  but  what  we  could  folly  comprehend,  there  could  be  no  God.    Had  the 
sun-lifo,  equally  co-extended  with  its  rays,  it  would  percdve  every  thing  touched 
by  them.    Creatures  but  the  rays  of  the  Deity.    Men  able  to  manage  aifiurs,  in 
distant  places  without  distraction.     13.  But  for  the  easing  the  minds  of  weak 
mortals,  already  suggested,  that  there  is  no  necessity,  God  should  bhnself  imme- 
diately do  aM  things ;  he  having  ministen  under  him,  as,  an  artificial,  plastic 
nature  (for  this  reason,  partly  before  insisted  on);  instincts  also  In  animals,  a  part 
of  that  divine  fkte,  which  is  the  servant  of  Providence.    Above  which,  other 
knowing  ministen  of  the  Deity,  appointed  to  preside  over  human  afliurB.    But 
all  overlooked  by  the  eye  of  God.     14.  No  need  to  confine  Providence  to  a  few 
greater  things  only.    Small  things  not  neglected  by  it.    The  chief  employment  of 
Providence  by  Plato  reduced  to  this  compendium ;  the  translating  of  them  into 
better  or  worse  stetes,  according  to  their  demeanours.     15.  But  that  all  bene- 
volence arises  from  imbecility,  and  that  what  is  perfectly  happy,  would  be  troubled 
with  no  business ;  idols  of  the  Atheists*  den.     16.  The  atheistic  queries  next 
answered.    The  first  query :  If  there  were  a  God,  who  was  perfectly  happy  in 
himself  why  would  he  go  about  to  make  a  world  ?    Answer.  The  reason  of  God'to 
making  the  world  was  firom  his  overflowing  goodness,  Chat  there  might  be  other 
beings  happy.    This  Consistent  with  (rod's  making  the  world,  for  his  own  glory. 
The  reason  why  Plotinus  would  explode  that.    The  Atheists  forther  demand. 
What  hurt  would  it  have  been  for  us,  never  to  have  been  made  ?    Answer.  We 
never  could  have  enjoyed  good,  nor  been  capable  of  happinees.    If  no  hurt  not  to 
have  been  made,  then  none  to  be  annihilated.     17.  The  second  atheistic  query  : 
If  God's  goodness  were  the  cause  of  his  making  the  world,  why  then  was  it 
not  made  sooner?     This  question  capable  of  a    double  sense:    First,   Why 
was  not  the  world   from   eternity  ?     The  reply  ;  This  not  firom  any  defeet  in 
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fhe  diYne  goodnMs,  bat  beoame  there  if  an  impombUity  of  the  thing  itself; 
the  neoessity  and  ineapadtj  of  siiefa  an  imperfect  being  hindering  it.  No 
place  kft  for  atheistio  caTilB;  as  if  God  mnst  have  slept  from  eternity. 
Another  sense  of  the  question ;  Why,  though  the  world  could  not  be  from 
eternity,  yet  was  it  not  made  soonet  f  Answer.  The  world  oould  net  possibly 
hare  so  been  made  in  time,  as  that  it  should  not  hare  been  once  bat  a  day  old; 
and  also  once,  no  more  than  fire  or  six  thousand  years  old.  18.  The  third 
atheistic  queiy  :  How  could  God  more  the  mattet  of  the  whole  world,  espedally 
if  incoTporeel  ?  Answer.  That  all  things  b^ng  derived  fiiom  the  Deity,  and 
essentially  depending  on  hnn,  they  must  needs  be  commandable  by  him,  and 
obsequious  to  him.  And  since  no  body  can  more  itself,  that,  which  first  moved 
the  matter,  must  be  incorporeal,  and  not  move  it  by  machines  and  engines,  but 
by  cogitation  or  will  only.  19.  The  last  atheutic  argumentation,  from  interest. 
First ;  that  it  is  the  interest  of  particular  persons,  there  should  be  no  being 
infinitely  powerful,  who  hath  no  law  but  his  own  wflL  The  first  reply ;  wishing 
is  no  proving.  Nor  will  any  man^  thinking  make  things  otherwise  than  they  are. 
20.  But  secondly,  this  wish  of  Atheists  founded  upon  a  mistaken  notion  of  Gk>d, 
that  he  is  nothing  but  arbttmry  will  omnipotent.  God^i  will  not  mere  will,  but 
law  and  equity.  Nor  does  justice  in  God  clash  with  goodness ;  but  is  a  particular 
modification  thereof.  The  interest  of  none,  there  should  be  no  Grod,  unless  per- 
haps of  such  as  are  irrecfaiimaUy  wicked.  To  be  without  €Ukl,  to  be  without 
hope.  No  ihith  nor  hope  in  senseless  matter.  To  believe  a  God,  to  believe  the 
existence  of  all  good  and  perfection  ;  and  that  things  are  all  made  and  governed 
as  they  should  be.  Peccability  from  the  necessity  of  imperfect  free-willed  beings. 
Infinite  hopes  from  a  being  infinitely  good  and  powerfril  Democritns  and 
Epicurus  in&tuated  sophists.  21.  The  last  atheistic  argumentation,  that  theism 
or  religion  is  inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  dvil  sovereigns.  Their  first  pretence 
for  this,  that  the  civil  sovereign  reigns  only  in  fear;  and  therefore  there  must  be 
no  power  nor  fear  greater  than  that  of  the  Leviathan.  In  answer  to  this,  the 
atheistic  ethics  and  politics  to  be  unmvelled.  Their  foundation  laid  in  the  ril> 
lanizing  of  human  nature.  That  there  is  no  natural  justice,  equity,  nor  charity. 
That  every  man  by  nature  hath  a  right  to  every  thing,  even  to  other  men's  bodies 
and  lives.  That  nature  hath  brought  men  into  the  world  without  any  shackles  of 
duty  and  obligation.  Lastly,  that  nature  absolutely  dissodattes  men  frtnn  one 
another,  by  reason  of  the  inconsistency  of  appetites,  and  private  good.  22.  But 
in  the  next  place,  they  add,  that  though  this  state  of  nature,  which  is  lawless 
freedom  to  every  thing,  be  in  itself  the  best,  yet  by  reason  of  men^  imbecility* 
does  it  prove  the  worst.  Wherefore,  when  nlen  had  been  weary  of  hewing  and 
slashing,  they  then  bethought  themselves  at  length  of  helping  nature  by  art.  23. 
Where  these  Atheists  first  slander  human  nature,  ftnd  then  debase  justice  and 
dvil  authority;  a  lesser  evil  submitted  to  out  of  necessity,  for  the  avoiding  of  a 
greater.  According  to  which  atheistic  hypothesis,  no  man  is  willingly  just  This 
no  new  invention  of  the  writer  De  Give,  bfit  the  old  atheistic  generation  of  justice 
and  of  a  body .  politic,  civil  sodety,  and  sovereignty  (before  Plato's  time) ;  it 
being  fully  described  in  his  secotid  book  of  a  commonwealth.  The  same  hypo- 
thesis also,  concerning  justice,  as  a  factitious  thing,  that  sprung  only  from  fear  and 
imbecility,  and  was  chosen  but  as  a  lesser  evil,  insisted  on  by  Epicurus.  24.  The 
vain  attempts  of  our  modem  atheistic  politicians,  to  make  justice  by  art,  when 
there  is  none  by  nature.  First,  by  renouncing  and  transferring  men's  right,  by 
will  and  words.    The  ridiculous  concdt  of  these  atheistic  politicians,  that  injustice. 
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is  nothing  but  tUui  repeHth^  and  sndi  an  abiutdity  in  life,  as  b  in  diaputatioa 
Wben  a  man  deniaa  a  proposition  he  had  before  granted ;  no  real  evil  in  the  man, 
bat  only  a  relatiye  inoongniitj  in  him  as  a  dtisen.     Again,  these  justice-makera 
and  authority-makeis  jH^tend  to  derive  their  &ctitiotis  justice  from  pacta  and 
oovenants.    But  pacts  and  covenants,  without  natural  justice,  nothing  bat  words 
and  breath  ;  and  therefore  can  have  no  force  to  oblige.    They  ridiculoosly  dance 
round  in  a  circle,  when  they  derive  the  obligation  of  civil  laws  from  covenants; 
of  covenants  from  laws  of  nature  ;  and  of  laws  of  nature  again,  from  civil  lawai 
Their  vain  attempt,  by  art  to  consodate  what  nature  hath  dinodated,  like  tjring 
knots  in  the  wind  or  water.     25.  These  artificial  justice-makers  therefore  fly  at 
last  from  art»  to  force  and  power ;  making  their  sovereign  to  reign  only  in  fear. 
This  the  true  meaning  of  that  opinion,  that  all  obligation  is  derived  from  law.    If 
dvil  lovereigns  rdgn  only  in  fear,  then  is  their  authority  nothing  but  force  ;  and 
power  would  justify  rebellion.    Lastly,  if  dvil  right  or  authority  nothing  hot 
force  and  violence,  then  could  it  not  last  long.    26.  Wherefore  since  dvil  anthority 
and  bodies  politic  can  ndUier{be  merely  artificial,  nor  yet  violent  thingi^  there 
must  be  some  natural  vinculum,  to  hold  them  togrther,  such  as  will  botii 
oblige  subjects  to  obey  the  conmiands  of  sovereigns,  and  sovereigns  to  seek  the 
good  of  thdr  subjects.    Sovereignty  no  creature  of  the  people,  and  of  men> 
wills ;  but  hath  a  stamp  of  divinity  upon  it.    Had  not  God  made  a  dty,  men* 
ndther  by  ait,  nor  political  enchantment,  could  have  made  any.    The  whde 
world  one  dty,  of  God  and  rational  beings.    The  dvil  sovereign  no  Leviathan  ; 
but  a  God.    He  reigns  not  in  mere  brutiih  force  and  foar,  but  in  natural  justice 
and  conscience,  and  the  authority  of  Gtod  himielt    27.  The  second  atheistic  pre- 
tence, to  make  religion  inconsistent  with  dvil  soverdgnty ;  because  it  limits  that 
which  ought  to  be  infinite.    The  reply;  That  the  Atheists'  infinite  rj^t  and 
authority  of  dvil  sovereigns  is  nothing  but  belluine  liberty:  but  true  right  and 
authority  is  essentially  founded  in  natural  justice.    The  first  original  obligation 
not  from  will,  but  nature.    The  error  of  those  Thdsts,  who  derive  all  obl^ation 
to  moral  things,  from  the  will  and  positive  command  of  God,  as  threatening 
punishments,  and  promising  rewards.    Justice  a  different  spedes  of  good  from 
that  of  private  utility.    Infinite  injustice  as  absurd  as  an  infinite  rule  or  measure. 
God's  own  authority  bounded  by  justice :  his  will  ruled  by  justice,  and  not  justice 
by  his  wiU.    Atheists,  under  a  pretence  of  giving  dvil  sovereigns  infinite  right, 
really  divest  them  of  all  right  and  authority.    28.  The  last  atheistic  pretence  for 
the  inconsistency  of  religion  with  dvil  power,  because  conscience  is  private  judg- 
'      ment  of  good  .and  eviL    Answer.  That  not  religion,  but  atheism,  introduceth 
such  private  judgment,  as  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  dvil  sovereignty,  it 
acknowledging  nothing  in  nature,  that  tends  to  public  good,  but  making  private 
appetite  the  only  rule  of  good,  and  utility  of  justice.    The  desperate  consequence 
from  hence,  that  private  utility  may  justify  rebellion  and  parridde.    The  Atheists' 
profiBSsed  assertion,  that  they,  who  have  once  rebelled,  may  justly  defend  them- 
selves afterward  by  force.    Though  private  persons  must  make  a  judgment  in 
«onsdence  for  themselves,  yet  is  the  rule  of  consdence  not  private  but  public 
Religion  and  consdence  oblige  subjects,  in  all  lawful  things,  actively  to  obey 
the  sovereign  powers ;  in  unlawful,  not  to  resist.    29.    The  condudon  of  the 
whole  Book  ;  That  all  the  atheistic  grounds  behig  folly  confoted,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  atheism  demonstrated  ;  it  is  certain  that  the  origmal  of  all  things  is  no  in- 
consdous  nature,  but  a  perfect  understanding  bdng,  who  hath  made  all  that  was  fit 
to  be  made,  and  after  the  best  manner,  and  exerdseth  a  just  providence  over  alL 
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Haying  quite  routed  and  vanquished  the  Atheists'  main  body, 
we  shall  now  blow  away  the  remainder  of  their  weaker  and 
scattered  forces,  viz.,  their  objections  against  Providence,  their 
queries,  and  their  argument^  from  interest,  with  a  breath  or 
two.  Their  first  objection  is  against  providence,  as  to  the  fabric 
of  the  world,  from  the  faultiness  of  tne  mundane  system,  intel- 
lectually considered,  and  in  order  to  ends;  Quia  tant&  stat 
praedita  culp&,*  That  "because  it  is  so  iU^made,"  therefore  it 
could  not  be  made  by  a  God.  Where  the  Atheist  takes  it  for 
granted  that  whosoever  asserts  a  Gt>d,  or  a  perfect  mind,  to  be 
the  original  of  all  things,  does  therefore  ipso  facto,  suppose  all 
things  to  be  well  made,  and  as  they  should  be.  And  this  doubt* 
less  was  the  sense  of  all  the  ancient  theologers,  however  some 
modem  Theists  deviate  therefrom;  these  concluding  the  per- 
fection of  the  Deity  not  at  all  to  consist  in  goodness,  but  in 
power  and  arbitrary  will  only.  As  if  to  have  a  will  determined 
by  a  rule  or  reason  of  good,  were  the  virtue  of  weak,  impotent, 
and  obnoxious  beings  only,  or  of  such  as  have  a  superior  over 
them  to  give  law  to  them,  that  is,  of  creatures ;  but  the  pre-" 
rogative  of  a  being  irresistibly  powerful,  to  have  a  will  abso- 
lutely indifferent  to  all  things,  and  undetermined  by  any  thing 
but  itself,  or  to  will  nothing  because  it  is  good,  but  to  make  its 
own  arbitrary  or  contingent  and  fortuitous  determination  the 
sole  reason  of  all  its  actions,  nay,  the  very  rule  or  measure  of 
goodness,  justice,  and  wisdom  itself.  And  this  is  supposed  by 
them  to  be  the  liberty,  sovereignty,  and  dominion  of  tne  Deity. 
Wherefore,  such  Theists  as  these  would  think  themselves 
altogether  unconcerned  in  these  atheistic  objections  a^inst 
providence,  or  in  defending  the  fabric  of  the  world  as  famtless, 
they  being  as  ready  as  the  Atheists  themselves  to  acknowledge 
that  the  world  might  really  have  been  much  better  made  than  it 
now  is ;  only  that  it  must  be  said  to  be  well,  because  so  made, 
but  pretending  nevertheless  that  this  is  no  impeachment  at  all  of 
the  existence  of  a  God,  Qui&  Deus  non  tenetur  ad  optimum, 
*^  because  God  is  no  way  bound  or  obliged  to  the  best ;"  he  being 
indeed,  according  to  them,  nothing  but  arbitrary  will  omnipotent. 
But  what  do  these  Theists  here  else,  than  whilst  they  deny  the 
fortuitous  motion  of  senseless  matter  to  be  the  first  original 
of  all  things,  themselves  in  the  meantime  .enthrone  fortuitous- 
ness and  contingency  in  the  will  of  an  omnipotent  Being,  and 
there  give  it  an  absolute  sovereignty  and  dominion  over  all? 
So  that  the  controversy  betwixt  the  Atheists  and  these  Theists 
seem  to  be  no  other  than  this,  whether  senseless  matter  fortui- 
tously moved,  or  a  fortuitous  will  omnipotent,  such  as  is  alto- 
gether imdetermined  by  goodness,  justice,  and  wisdom,  be  the 
sovereign  Numen,   and  original  of  all  things.     Certainly,  we 

»  The  words  of  Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Nature,  lib.  2.  v.  188.  p,  297. 
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mortals  could  have  little  better  ground  for  our  faith  and  hope,  in 
such  an  omnipotent  arbitrary  will  as  this,  than  we  could  have  in 
the  motions  of  senseless  atoms  furiously  agitated,  <Mr  of  a  rapid 
whirlwind.     Nay,  one  would  think,  that  of  the  two  it  should  be 
more  desirable  to  be  under  the  empire  of  senseless  atoms,  for- 
tuitously moved,  than  of  a  will  altogether  undetermined  by 
ffoodness,    justice,    wad   wisdom,    armed    with    omnipoteaoe; 
because  the  former  could  harbour  no   hurtful  or  mischievous 
designs  against  any,  as  die  latter  might.^    But  this  irrati<mal 
will,   altc^ether  undetermined   by  goodness,  justice,  and  wis- 
dom, is  so  fiur  from  being   the  highest  liberty,  sovere^nty, 
and  dominion,  the  greatest  perfection,  and  the  divinest  thing  of 
all,  that  it  is  indera  nothing  else  but  weakness  and  impotency 
itself,  or    brutish  folly    and  madness.      And  therefore  thoee 
ancients  who  affirmed  that  Mind  was  Lord  over  all,  and  the 
supreme  King  of  heaven  and  earth,  held  at  the  same  time,  that 
Good  was  the  sovereign  monarch  of  the  universe.  Good  reigning 
in  Mind,  and  together  with  it,  because  Mind  is  that  whidi  orders 
all  things  for  the  sake  of  Good ;  and  whatsoever  doth  other¥nse, 
was,  according  to  them,  not  Notic>  but  "Avoca,  not  Mens,  but 
Dementia,  and  consequently  no  God.     And  thus  does  Ceisus, 
in  Origen,  declare  the  nature  of  God  :*  "  Ov  yap  r^c  irXn/LmicXovc 
6f>i^B(a}gs  ovSl  Trig  wsirXavtifiivrig  iiKoafilag^  aXXa  r^c  ^/o^c  Kal 
Siica/ac  ^6(r6(«ic  Osoc  l<rr\v  ap\TiyirriQ^  "  Gt)d  is  not  the  president 
or  head  of  irregular  and  irrational  lust  or  aM>etite,  and  of  loose 
erratic  disorderliness,  but  of  the  just  ana  righteous  natuie." 
And  thouffh  this  were  there  misapplied  by  him  again^  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  (not  understc^)  yet  is 
ihe  passa^  highly  approved  by  Origen ;  he  adding  furtlier,  in 
confirmation  thereof,  and  that  as  the  general  sense  of  Christians 
too:t  ^€ifdv  &ri  ov  SivaTai  al(r\pa  6  Oc^c*  ^€c  lerac  6  Scoc 

*  Dr.  Cudworth'fl  detestation  of  those  who  maintain  that  God  can  do  whatever  he 
wills  and  is  guided  by  no  goodness  or  justioe,  appears  here  to  have  carried  him  a  little 
too  far.  For  indifisible  corpuicles,  aJthough  deroid  of  sense  and  reason,  might  in  a 
certain  way  cause  many  evils  to  mankind  :  from  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atomsi  as 
well  as  from  a  fortuitous  will  omnipotent,  infinite  calamities  and  mischiefs  might  arise, 
which  no  mortals  would  be  able  to  dissipate.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  between  a  God 
destitute  of  all  goodness  and  atoms  there  would  seem  to  be  no  other  difference  than 
that  the  former  purposely  afflicts  and  harasses  mortals,  while  the  latter  visits  them  with 
evils  by  mere  chance,  and  witiiout  any  deliberation  or  counsel :  to  men  themselves  the 
danger  would  be  equal  from  both.  Nevtftheless,  the  learned  doctor^  conclusioo,  that 
it  would  be  more  desirable  to  be  subject  to  the  empire  of  sensdess  atoms,  tba«i  to  live 
under  a  God  idtogether  undetermined  by  goodness,  justice,  and  wisdom,  is  not  entirely 
devoid  of  truth.  For  1.  Atoms  could  occasion  to  mortals  only  certain  and  definite 
kinds  of  evils,  and  such  as  afflict  the  body  chiefly :  but  a  God  infinitely  powerful,  caa 
torment  tiiem  in  an  infinity  of  ways,  and  cause  incalculable  mischien  and  tortores 
both  to  body  and  mind.  2.  The  miseries  arising  from  atoms  are  determined  by  life 
and  sense  ;  and  on  the  body  being  deprived  of  these,  the  power  of  atoms  would  cease ; 
but  Qod  can  visit  souls  with  eternal  punishments  even  after  the  death  of  the  body. 
This  opinion,  however,  of  Uiose  who  separate  from  God  all  natuml  justice  and  goodness 
is  more  copiously  discussed  by  Dr.  Cudworth  in  his  treatise  concerning  Eternal  and  Im- 
mutable Morali^. 

*  Page  240.  f  Page  246. 
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Swifiivoguri  BlyaiOidg,  tl  yap  ola^xpov  n  Spf  6  9£oc»  oiic  iori 
Geocs  ^^  We  Christians  (who  hold  the  resurrection^  say  as  well  as 
you^  that  Qpd  can  do  nothing  which  is  in  its^  evil^  inept,  or 
absurd ;  no  more  than  he  is  ablQ  not  to  be  God.  For  if  Grod  do 
any  evO,  he  is  no  God."  And  again,*  Ovdlv  /iif  irptwov  iavrt^  & 
Gihg  jSo^Xcrac,  avatptriKov  rvyvavov  tov  ilvm  aurov  dthv,  *^  God 
willetn  nothing  unbecoming  himself,  or  what  is  truly  indecorous; 
forasmuch  as  Uiis  is  inconsistwt  with  his  godship.''  And  to  the 
same  purpose  Plotinus:^  Uoui  to  Oiioy  wg  zrl^ice^  vi^vKt  Si 
Kara  r^v  auTov  ovtrlaVr  fj  ro  icaXov  iv  ralg  ivipyitaig  avrov  Kai  rh 
Sltsaiov  avv€K^ipu,  il  yap  firi  Ikci  rcit/ra,  irov  av  etif,  *^  The  Deity 
acteth  accordmg  to  its  own  nature  and  essence ;  and  its  nature 
and  essence  displayeth  eoodness  and  justice :  For  i£  these  things, 
be  not  there,  where  snould  they  else  be  found?"  And  again, 
elsewhere:^  Oihg  &vep  ixP"^  slvaij  ov  rolvvv  ouTia  avvi&ii,  aXk* 
ISci  ovTU}'  TO  S*  iSu  TOktrop  apxri  twv  &aa  f Sci,  ^^  God  is  essentially 
that,  which  ought  to  be ;  and  therefore  he  did  not  happen  to  be 
such  as  he  is :  and  this  first  ought  to  be  is  the  principle  of  all 
things  whatsoever  that,  ought  to  be."  Wherefwe  the  Deity  is 
not  to  be  conceived  as  mere  arbitrariness,  humour,  or  irraticHial 
will  and  appetite  omnipotent,  (which  would  indeed  be  but  omni- 
potent chance)  but  as  an  overflowing  fountain  of  love  and  good- 
ness, justly  and  wisely  dispensing  itself,  and  onmipotently 
reaching  all  things.  The  will  of  God  is  goodness,  justice, 
and  wisdom;  or  decorousness,  fitness,  and  ought  itself,  willing; 
so  that  the  To  BAr£<n-ov,  that,  which  is  absolutely  the  best,  is 
v6fA0Q  airapo6aroc  "an  indispensable  law  to'Jt,  bemuse  its  very 
essence."  God  is  /xlrpov  vavrwv,  an  "  impartial  balance,"  lying 
even  equal  and  indifferent  to  all  thin^,  and  weighing  out  heaven 
and  earth,  and  all  the  things  therein,  in  the  most  just  and  exact 
proportions,  and  not  a  grain  too  much  or  too  little  of  any  thing. 
Nor  is  the  Deity  thereiore  bound  or  obliged  to  do  the  beet,  m 
any  way  of  servility,  (as  mw  fondly  imt^ine  this  to  be  con- 

*  So  likefwiae  p.  247.  'AXXd  xai  xaO'  ji/iac  oiikv  cl6c  rt  irapdkoyov  oiri  ra^* 
iavTbv  ipydffaffBai  Iffrtv  6  Of6i,  "  AccordiDg  to  us  also,  God  can  do  nothing  that  is 
absurd,  or  beside^  reason." 

*  De  Providentia  Dei,  ennead  3.  lib.  2.  oap.  13.  p.  265. 

*  De  Libertaie  et  Voluntate  Unius,  ennead  6.  lib.  8.  cap.  9.  p.  748.  The  word 
dt^c,  with  which  Dr.  Cudworth  begins  this  passage,  is  not  extant  in  Plotinus :  nerer- 
theless  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  entire  context  that  he  is  discoursing  of  God.  Still 
I  consider  these  words  not  to  have  the  meaning  our  author  attributes  to  them.  For 
this  philosopher  does  not  say  that  the  will  of  God  is  always  goTemed  by  justice  and 
goodness,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  Grod  can  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
eternal  laws  of  hofiness  and  justice,  but  undertakes  to  prove  merdy  what  Fidnns  has 
expressed  in  the  argument  of  the  chapter :  "  That  that  which  is  now  the  principle  of 
all  thmgs  did  not  happen  to  be  such  by  acddent,  as  if  it  could  hare  happened  that 
there  should  be  another  and  a  differently  a£bcted  principle.**  The  meaning  of  the 
words  here  quoted  therefore  amounts  to  ttus,  that  God  is  such  as  he  is  by  the  tcot  ne- 
cessity of  his  own  nature,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagnie  a  God  difftsently  arocted 
even  m  thought. 
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trarj  to  his  liberty)  much  lees  by  the  law  and  command  of  any 
superior  (which  is  a  contradiction)  but  only  by  the  perfection  of 
its  own  nature,  which  it  cannot  possibly  deviate  from,  no  more 
than  ungod  itself.  In  conclusion^  therefore,  we  acknowledge  the 
Atheist's  argument  to  be  thus  far  good;  that  if  there  be  a  Ood, 
then  of  necessity  must  all  things  be  well-made,  and  as  thej 
should  be;  et  vice  versft.  But  no  Atheist  will  ever  be  able  to 
proYC  that  either  the  whole  system  of  the  world,  could  have 
been  better  made,  or  that  so  much  as  any  one  thing  therein  is 
made  ineptly. 

There  are  indeed  many  things  in  the  frame  of  nature,  which 
we  cannot  reach  to  the  reasons  of,  they  being  made  by  a  know- 
ledge hr  superior  and  transcendent  to  that  of  ours,  and  our  ez- 
penence  ana  ratiocination,  but  dowl^  discovering  the  intrigues 
and  contrivances  of  providence  therem;  witness  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  the  miiKy  and  lymphatic  vessels,  and  other  things, 
(without  which  the  mechanic  structure  of  the  bodies  of  animab 
cannot  be  understood)  all  but  so  lately  brought  to  light;  where- 
fore we  must  not  conclude,  that  whatsoever  we  cannot  find  out 
the  reason  of,  or  the  use,  that  it  serveth  to,  is  therefore  inepdy 
made.  We  shall  give  one  instance  of  this;  the  intestinum 
coccum,  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  other  anims^  seems,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  but  a  mere  botch  or  bunde  of  nature,  and  an  odd 
impertinent  appendix ;  neither  do  we  know  that  any  anatomist 
or  physiologer  hath  given  a  rational  account  thereof,  or  discovered 
its  use :  and  yet  there  being  a  valve  at  the  entrance  of  it,  these 
two  both  together  are  a  most  artificial  contrivance  of  nature, 
and  of  j^reat  advantage  for  animals,  to  hinder  the  r^urgitation 
of  the  races  upward  towards  the  ventricle.^ 

The  first  atheistic  influence  of  the  faultiness  of  things  in  the 
frame  of  nature,  is  from  the  constitution  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic,  intersecting  each  other  in 
an  angle  of  three  and  twenty  degrees  and  upwards ;  whereby,  as 
they  pretend,  the  terrestrial  globe  is  rendered  much  more  unin- 
habitable than  otherwise  it  might  be.^    But  this  is  built  upon  a 

*  Our  autiior  here  speaks  briefly  and  oonciaelx,  and  does  not  express  his  meaning 
with  sufficient  clearness.  He  seems  to  mean  that  the  great  utiHtjr  of  the  intestinum 
coBcum  is  apparent  from  its  entrance  and  valve :  the  entrance  showing  the  intestine  to 
be  aptlj  contrived  for  receiving  matter  sometimes  dischaiged  too  copiously  into  it  from 
the  stomach  ;  and  the  valve  preventing  the  matter  wUch  this  intestine  has  received 
from  returning  again  into  the  stomach.  On  the  tiling  itself  let  the*  anatomist  and 
physiologer  decide. 

*  So  Lucretius  formerly,  De  Rwum  Natura,  lib.  5.  v.  201.  p.  251 : 

Principio  quantum  oobU  tegit  impetus  ingens 
Inde  avidiun  partem,  montes  sylvsque  remrum 

Poisedere 

Inde  duas  porro  prope  partes  fervidus  ardor 
Aasiduusque  geli  casus  mortalibus  aufert. 
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false  supposition  of  the  ancients^  that  the  torrid  zone^  or  all 
between  the  tropics,  was  utterly  uninhabitable  by  reason  of  the 
extremity  of  heat.^  And  it  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing  which 
doth  more  demonstrate  a  Providence  than  this  very^ing,  it 
being  the  most  convenient  site  or  disposition  that  could  be 
devised,  as  will  appear,  if  the  conveniences  of  other  dispositions 
be  considered,  especially  these  three ;  first.  If  the  axes  of  those 
circles  should  be  parallel,  and  their  plains  coincident ;  secondly. 
If  they  should  intersect  each  other  in  right  an^es ;  and  thirdly, 
(which  is  a  middle  betwixt  both)  If  they  should  cut  one  another 
in  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  For  it  is  evident  that  each  of 
these  dispositions  would  be  attended  with  far  greater  inconve- 
niences to  the  terrestrial  inhabitants,  in  respect  of  the  length  of 
days  and  nights,  heat  and  cold.  And  that  these  two  circles 
should  continue  thus  to  keep  the  same  angular  intersection,  when 
physical  and  mechanic  causes  would  bring  them  still  nearer 
together ;  this  is  a  farther  eviction  of  a  providence  alsa^ 

In  the  next  place  the  Atheist  supposes,  that,  according  to  the 
general  persuasion  of  Theists,  the  world  and  all  things  therein 
were  created  only  for  the  sake  of  inan,^  he  thinking  to  make 
some  advantage  for  his  cause  from  hence.  But  this  seemeth,  at 
first,  to  have  been  an  opinion  only  of  some  strait-laced  Stoics, 
though  afterward  indeed  recommended  to  others  also,  by  their 
own  self-love,  their  over-weeningand  puffy  conceit  of  themselves.  ^^ 

^  This  opinion  of  the  ancient  philomphera  is  elegantly  expounded  bj  Cicero  in  his 
Somnium  Sdpionia,  cap.  6.  p.  3983.  torn.  10.  opp.  Cernis  eamdem  teriam,  quasi  qui- 
bnsdam  redimitam  et  drcumdatam  dngulis  ;  e  quibus  duos  nuudme  inter  se  diversos 
et  cceli  yeitidbus  ipais  ex  utraque  parte  subnixos,  obrigulsse  pruina  Tides :  medium 
autem  ilium  et  maximum  soln  ardore  torreri.  Duo  sunt  habitabiles,  quorum  australis 
ille»  in  quo  qui  insistunt,  adversa  vobis  urgent  restigia,  nihil  ad  vestrum  genu;  ;  Hie 
autem  alter  subjectus  aquiloni,  quern  incoUtis,  oeme,  quam  tenui  vos  parte  contingat, 
**  You  behold  the  same  earth,  bound  and  encompassed  as  it  were  witli  certain  belts : 
of  which  two  the  most  distant  from  each  other,  and  Ijing  respectirely  under  the  reij 
poles  of  heaven,  you  perceive,  are  rigid  with  perpetual  frost :  and  the  middle  and 
largest  parched  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Two  are  habitable,  whereof  the  one  to  ^e 
south,  the  inhabitants  of  which  imprint  footsteps  opposite  to  you,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  your  race ;  but  of  this  other,  lying  to  the  north  and  inhabited  by  you,  see  how 
small  a  portion  is  occupied  by  you."    Compare  Strabo,  Geograph.  lib.  2.  p.  87.  88.  89. 

'  If  Dr.  Cudworth  had  seen  what  has  been  written  since  bis  time  by  eminent  phi- 
losophers, especially  of  his  own  country,  on  the  state  and  constitution  of  the  heavens, 
he  would  have  been  able  to  dilate  mudi  more  copiously  upon  this  demonstration.  A 
more  full  and  complete  answer  was  given  to  this  atheistic  exception  by  the  most  acute 
and  learned  Bach.  Bentley,  in  his  Folly  of  Atheism,  par.  1.  serm.  8.  sect.  7.  Compare 
W.  Derham,  Theological  Astronomy,  hb.  7.  cap.  2.  p.  200.  &c.,and  others,  a  vast  num- 
ber of  whom,  as  is  well  known,  have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  supreme  and  all- 
ruling  God  firom  the  structure  of  this  world. 

•  So  Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Nat.  lib.  2.  v.  174.  175.  p.  296. 

1^  I.  Although  the  Stoics  were  more  industrious  than  all  other  philosophers  in 
proving  the  dogma,  **  that  this  world  and  all  things  therein  were  created  for  the  sake 
of  man  alone,'^  as  is  evident  even  firom  those  few  passages  collected  by  Justus  Lipsius, 
in  his  Manuductio  in  Physiolog.  Stoioor.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  p.  71.  &c  to  which  many 
more  might  be  added :  still  I  would  not  undertake  to  assert  that  they  were  the  first 
authors  of  this  opinion.  For  as  after  their  time  many  who  followed  the  guidance  of 
VOL.  HI.  H  H 
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And  to  Ami  and  lice^  had  Uwy  uDdarstaiiJBBg,  nuf^  coa^ 
bodies  of  otb«r  gteatar  ammus,  and  men  ako,  to  have  be^i  made 
only  for  ihem.     But  the  whole  was  not  properly  made  for  aoy 
pBiXip  bat  the  parti  for  the  whcJe^  aad  tl^  whole  for  the  snaker 

itason  alone,  amcl  had  nothing  in  common  with  Stoiatm  in  other  reapeeta,  adopted  tUi 


^ ^  aa  )l  is  quite  posaBile  Av  many  ta  hava  Mien  into  it  jmer  to  tiia  t  riaawira  ol 

thiaMBct,  who  neTeitbBleai  weaa  ftr  from  antartainiag  the  other  doctiinea  aflerwania 
pix^eased  by  the  Stoica.  And  we  every  where  find  traoea  of  thia  opinion  before  tbes 
time  hi  Aristotle  and  other  writen  ;  which  it  is  at  present  mmeeessarf  to  point  out 
Besidc%  Cha  Stoics  dM  aol  say  ahaolale^  1l»t  the  worid  wasosaatad  te  the  aake  of 
maM,  bat  always  assffrintwi  |ods  with  man.  Cicero,  lib.  2.  De  Matnim  Deor.  cap.  63. 
a.  5043.  torn.  d.  opp.  acoordmg  to  the  Stoical  sensa  Prindpio  ipae  miwdos  Deorum 
homhramqne  camsa  fhetns.  Ea/t  enim  nrandas  qnast  commmiis  Deormn  atqae 
hamiaviai  domas,  **Ia  tAie  haginiiing  the  world  itself  was  made  in  tbe  aake  «f 
aods  and  man.  For  the  world  is  the  common  domicile  as  it  were  of  goda  and  mea." 
Ij.  In  Hke  manner,  I  can  hanl^  bang  myself  to  beh'eTe  that  thoae  who  beeidee  the 
Stoics  asserted  the  world  to  have  been  created  for  the  sake  of  men,  were  actuated  by 
thair  awn  arragsnca  aad  orea-weeaing  seU^soaceit.  For  I  kaow  that  thda  apiaian  waa 
aatertained  by  good  and  pious  men,  eminent  for  their  support  of  Christian  prind^^as^ 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  against  whom  I  should  be  afraid  to  bring  so  gmre 
and  serious  an  accnsation.  Lactantlus,  in  his  book,  De  Ira  Dei,  cap.  IS.  p.  S9S, 
4cAnds  it  at  great  teagth*  and  bagiBS  his  dlqnitadon  with  thcaa  words :  **  If  any  one 
coDsideas  the  whote  administratinB  of  the  world,  he  wilt  nssuredly  beoome  oonrinoed  of 
the  truth  of  the  Stoical  doctrine  that  the  worid  was  created  for  our  aake.**  Add 
Sregorius  Nysseuus,  De  Opifick>  Hominis,  cap.  S.  p.  50.  tom.  }.  opp.  to  say  nothing 
aow  ol  odtea.  ¥he  author  of  tha  aemcntinea  HmniL  S.  aact.  36.  pc  648.  ton.  U 
Pair.  Apostolic  espouaed  the  same  opinion  :  "Off wc  ^y  rtc  rb  -kSlv  Arpifi^  Xoyi^/i^ 
vvviiSy,  tvpriiTtk  it  dv3f)W9rov  rbv  ^ibv  wcirocfyic^ra,  **  Whoever  accurately  connders 
^e  universe  ^iU  find  tiiat  it  was  made  by  God  ibr  the  sake  (^  man.^  This  opinion 
fed  the  sane  ancieot  fttheas  to  tonchida  that  oa  the  lapse  of  man  into  aia,  areated 
things  also  fell  from  the  state  in  which  they  were  first  created  by  God,  and  became 
much  deteriorated.  See  Theophilus  Antioch.  lib.  2.  ad  Autolychum,  sect.  27. 
f,  156.  157.  Far  It  seemed  ta  them  to  be  unreasonaMe  that  man  ia  his  sinfbl  state 
ahauM  have  the  use  of  the  same  things  that  he  oaght  to  have  used,  H  ha  had  mnanied 
good  aad  guflHess.  For  tiiey  reasoned  in  this  way  :  **  AH  things  w«re  made  by  €r«id 
isr  maa'ssake:  therefore  they  ought  alwmys  to  be  siiab  as  are  suitable  ibr  him  for'whoaa 
aake  they  were  erealed  ;  ^  it  is  not  right  that  sinful  man  should  enjoy  good  things : 
whei^bast  as  man  had  become  wkked  by  his  own  fiiult,  it  was  requisite  that  the  whole 
vniterae  which  was  created  on  account  of  l»m,  should  foe  reduced  to  a  worse  state  thaa 
that  hi  whidi  H  had  left  the  hands  of  the  Creator.  This  opinion,  it  is  unneoeaaaiy  to 
O^ieerve*  eneMed  theae  eariy  theologians  to  aoeoant  Ibr  the  nameroos  misAntmiea  and 
evils  which  beset  the  KA»  of  mortals.  This  ia  ohTkass  to  all  who  are  ab!e  to  see  what 
Ibllows  as  a  necessary  oonseqnence  from  a  thing,  or  what  is  repugnant  to  and  incooB- 
patiUe  with  it ;  neither  ia  it  my  intentiert  here  to  explain  the  andeat  disdpline  coo- 
eeraing  the  creation  and  coostitatien  of  the  warki,  aMhaug^  Ibw  at  the  preaaiil  day 
seem  ta  understand  it  III.  It  behoves  those  who  take  part  in  this  controversy: 
^  whether  or  not  God  oonstmcted  this  worid  for  the  sake  of  man  only,^  to  guard 
Ifftemsehres  against  being  so  Ihr  decdved  by  the  ambiguity  ef  words  as  to  fight  about 
shadows,  and  charge  tlwir  adveraaries  with  sentiments  that  wars  altogether  fore^  ta 
them.  For,  as  everybody  must  be  aware,  **  the 'worid,"  and  **to  make  a  tkiag  for  the 
arice  ef  any  one,"  belong  to  a  ohus  of  expressfona  which  do  not  eommanly  bear  oae 
and  the  same  meaning.  For  toy  own  part,  I  am  well  nigh  convinced  that  if  thii 
ambiguity  at  words  be  removed,  and  the  matter  discussed  among  good  and  eonddente 
men,  the  controversy  may  be  settled  without  arach  difficuky.  Probably,  the  msanh^ 
of  the  theologians  of  the  present  day  who  maintain  that  this  worki  was  aoade  for  tbe 
aake  of  men,  is  nothing  more  than  that  here  expressed  by  Div  Cudwoith,  namely,  that 
the  things  of  this  lower  vrerld  were  made  prfndpally  for  man.  if ons.  Beyle  fam 
aheady  attempted  te  decide  thk  dispute  between  theologians  and  philoaophers,  aad  fam 
shown  lha«be«ii  opmiens  are  in  a  certain  measaie  admisdbtev  Continnatioii  dea  P^ns^ 
diverseeeeritesaPoecasioRd^QneComete,  tom.  1.  sect.  56.  p.260.norarehiaiemaik8 
vndeserring  of  a  very  attentive  panisal.     IV.  I  enmot  but  avail  asyaetf  of  this  oooa- 
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thereof.  Atid  yet  may  the  tbings  of  thk  lower  world  be  well 
said  to  haye  been  made  principaUy,  (though  not  only)  for  man.* 
For  we  onght  not  to  monopolize  the  divine  goodness  to  ourselves^ 
there  being  other  animals  superior  to  us,  that  are  not  alt(^ether 
unconcerned  neither  in  this  visible  creation;  and  it  being 
reasonable  to  think  that  even  the  lower  animals  likewise,  and 
whatsoever  hath  conscious  life,  was  made  partlv  also  to  enjcn 
itselfl  But  Atheists  can  be  no  fit  judges  of  worlds,  being  ma^ 
well  or  ill,  either  in  general,  or  respectively  to  mankind; 
they  having  no  standing  measure  for  well  or  ill,  without 
a  Uod  and  morality,  nor  any  true  knowledge  of  themselves, 
and  what  their  own  good  or  evil  consisteth  in.  Thai  was 
at  first  but  a  froward  speech  of  some  sullen  discontented 
persons,  when  things  falling  not  out  'agreeably  to  their  own 
private,  selfish,  and  partial  appetites,  they  would  revenge  themf- 
selves  by  railing  upon  nature  (that  is,  providence)  aim  edliuff 
her  a  step-mother  only  to  mankind,  whiM  she  was  a  fond,  partial 
and  indulgent  mother  to  other  animals  ;>'  and  though  this  be 

sion  to  obBerre  that  some  of  the  ancient  Christian  ikthera  drcumacribed  this  dogma 
within  eren  narrower  limits  than  the  Stoics,  and  asserted  the  world  to  have  been 
created  for  the  sake  of  the  Church,  or  the  followers  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
Hennas,  a  most  ancient  Christian  writer,  in  his  Pastor,  lib.  1.  vis»  2.  sect.  4.  p.  78. 
torn.  1.  Patr.  Apostolic,  thus  writes:  **  What  is  it  then.  Lord  ?  And  he  said  to  me:  It 
18  the  Church  of  God.  And  I  said  unto  him  :  Why  then  is  it  old  ?  It  is  old,  said  he, 
because  it  was  created  before  all  things:  and  beoatue  qf  U  the  world  was  made,*^ 
In  which  he  was  followed  by  others  whose  names  and  passRges,  to  avoid  digressing  too 
Ikr  from  my  purpose,  I  now  pass  over.  I  confess  this  doctrine  may  be  so  explained  as 
to  render  it  less  offensive  than  it  appears  at  the  first  view:  and  yet  from  being 
imperfectly  understood,  it  produced,  in  my  opinion,  that  pernicious  dogma  which  was 
afterwards  maintained  by  St.  Augustine  and  some  other  ancient  Christian  fathers : 
**  That  the  saints  or  church  by  divine  right,  are  the  possessors  of  the  whole  of  this 
world,  and  the  wicked  and  impious  are  the  unjust  usurpers  of  the  goods  they  make  use 
of,  and  not  the  lawful  possessors.**  For  if  all  things  were  created  simply  and  absolutely 
for  the  sake  of  the  church  and  saints,  it  necessarily  follows  that  all  things  belong  to  the 
saints,  and  that  those  who  are  out  of  the  pale  of  Uie  church,  unjustly  arrogate  to  them- 
aelves  whatever  they  possess  ;  consequently  that  the  saints  by  dispossessing  the  wicked 
of  these  goods,  will  not  violate  the  divine  law.  This  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine  hat 
been  copiously  expounded,  and  its  turpitude  at  the  same  time  exposed  by  the  great  and 
most  erudite  J.  Berbeyrac,  Traits  de  la  Morale  des  Peres,  cap.  16.  sect.  14.  &c  p.  291. 
&c.  But  he  has  not  pointed  out  the  source  it  emanated  from,  nor  shown  that  other 
ancient  fothers  besides  St.  Augustine,  were  also  infected  with  it.  In  our  times,  N. 
Malebranche  has  not  hesitated  to  maintain  that  all  things  were  made  by  Grod  for  men, 
and  especially  for  the  church.  Traits  de  la  Nature  et  de  la  Grace,  par.  1.  sect.  34p>  8.  9. 
&c.  **  Everything,"  says  he,  **  was  made  for  roan,  man  for  Jesus  Christ,  and  Jesus 
Christ  for-Grod,'*  and  p.  10.  amongst  other  things :  *'  Grod,"  says  he,  *<  made  the  world 
solely  for  the  elect.''  But  the  sense  in  which  he  intended  this  dogma  to  be  understood, 
k  evident  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  work,  p.  3;  **  Qod  being  unable  to  act 
except  for  his  own  glory,  and  being  unable  to  find  it  except  in  himself,  can  have  bad  no 
other  design  in  the  creation  than  the  establishment  of  the  church." 

♦  Thus  Plato,  Mipo^  /*i)v  tytxa  SXov,  Kdi  oix  ^Xov  fupovs  Hvexa,  De  Leg.  p.  903. 

'*  In  writing  this  our  worthy  author  no  doubt  had  in  his  mind  the  following  words 
of  Pliny,  which  appear  in  his  Procemium  to  lib.  7.  Hist.  Naturalis :  Cujus  (bominis) 
caussa  videtur  cuncta  alia  genuisse  natura,  magna  et  sava  meroede  contra  tanta  sna 
xnunera  ;  ut  non  sit  satis  SBstimare,  parens  melior  homini,  an  tristior  noverca  fiieiit. 
Ante  omnia  unum  animantium  cunctorum  alienis  velat  opibus :  ceteris  vane  tcgumenta 
tribuit,  testas,  cortices,  coria,  spinas,  viUos,  setas,  piles,  plamam,  pennas,  squamas, 
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elegantly  set  off  by  Lacretinsy^  yet  ie  there  nothing  but  poetic 
flourish  in  it  all,  withont  any  philosophic  truth ;  the  advantages 
of  mankind  being  so  notoriously  conspicuous  above  those  of 
brutes. 

But  as  for  evils  in  general,  from  whence  the  Atheist  would 
conclude  the  Grod  of  the  Theist  to  be  either  impotent  or  envious  ;* 
it  hath  been  already  dedared,  that  the  true  original  of  them  is 
from  the  necessity  of  imperfect  beings,  and  the  mcompossibiH^ 
of  things ;  but  that  the  aivine  art  and  skill  most  of  all  appeareth 
in  boni^ring  these  evils,  and  making  them,  like  discords  in  music, 
to  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  and  the  good  of  par- 
ticular persons. 

Moreover,  a  great  part  of  those  evils,  which  men  are  afflicted 
with,  is  not  from  the  reality  of  things,  but  only  from  their  own 
fancy  and  opinions,  according  to  that  of  the  moralist:'  Tapuaau 
Toif^  avOpunrovc  ov  ri,  wpayfioraf  oAXd  ra  wipi  riov  wpayfiar^w 
iSyjAarOf  **  It  is  not  things  themselves  that  disturb  men,  but 
only  their  own  opinions  concerning  things."  And  therefore  it 
being  much  in  our  own  power  to  be  freed  from  these,  Providence 
is  not  to  be  blamed  upon  the  account  of  them.  Pain  is  many 
times  nearly  linked  with  pleasure,  according  to  that  Socratie 
fable,^  That  when  God  could  not  reconcile  theur  contrary  natures 
(as  he  would )  he  tied  them  head  and  tail  together.  And  good 
men  know,  tnat  pain  is  not  the  evil  of  the  man,  but  only  of  the 

Teltera.  Trunoot  etiam  arboretque  oortioe,  interdum  gemtno,  a  ftigoribos  et  caloro 
tutata  Mi.  Hommem  tantum  nudum  et  in  nnda  humo  nataH  die  abjidt,  ad  Tagitos 
■tatim  et  ploratum,  nullunique  tot  animalium  aliud  ad  lacryroas  et  hai  protinus  vit« 
principio,  **  For  whose  (man^^  sake  nature  appears  to  have  generated  all  other  things, 
exacting  a  great  and  cruel  price  fbr  such  important  benefits  r  so  that  it  is  hard  to 
jndge  whether  she  has  been  a  kind  and  indulgent  parent,  or  a  severe  stepmother.  Flist 
of  all,  he  alone  of  all  animals  is  clothed  bj  her  with  the  riches  of  others :  on  the  rest 
she  bestows  various  integuments,  shells,  hides,  skins,  prickles,  quills,  fUr,  bristles,  hairs, 
feathers,  wings,  scales,  fleeces.  The  very  trunks  and  stems  of  trees  also  are  protected 
from  cold  and  heat  bj  bark,  and  that  sometimes  double.  Man  alone  she  casts  forth 
naked  on  the  bare  ground  at  the  day  of  his  birth,  at  once  to  wailing  and  weeping,  and  of 
so  many  animsls  no  other  but  him  to  tears,  and  these  too  at  the  very  commencement  of 
life.**  But  this  complaint  has  long  ago  been  admirably  repressed  by  Gregorius  Nyssenus 
of  the  Christians,  De  Opifido  Hominis,  cap.  7.  p.  56.  tom.  1.  opp.  and  of  the  Suuca, 
by  Seneca,  De  Beneficiis,  lib.  2.  cap.  29.  p.  889.  tom.  1.  opp.  not  to  speak  now  of 
later  authors,  who  have  thought  proper  to  do  the  same. 

1  De  Rerum  Natura,  lib.  5.  v.  228.  p.  254.  The  verses  themselves  are  quoted  above, 
chap.  2.  sect  16.  p.  169. 

*  Herewith  compare  cap.  2.  sect.  17.  p.  171.  Ac  where  the  argument  itself  con- 
veyed in  these  words,  is  discussed  and  expounded. 

*  Namely,  Epictetus  in  his  Enchiridion,  cap.  5.  p.  10.  Compare  M.  Antonmus, 
Ub.  4.  Ad  Seipsum,  sec  8.  p.  97.  and  lib.  5.  sect  19.  p.  159.  All  the  Stoics  display 
great  subtlety  in  the  inculcation  of  this  doctrine,  as  do  also  the  Christian  writers. 
Consult  in  particular  Pet  Molinieus,  De  la  paiz  de  1'  ame,  Hb.  2.  throughout,  p.  167. 
tom.  1.  ed.  nov.  Genev. 

*  In  Plato^  Phado,  p.  876.  where,  however,  Socrates  does  not  relate  a  fable,  as  the 
learned  Doctor  seems  to  Insinuate,  but  merely  says  that  if  J^p  had  observed  this  he 
would  have  embodied  it  in  some  fkble  or  other. 
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part  80  affected  (as  Socrates  also):^  T^  aXyoOv  Iv  rt}  (tkIXh  fiivUf 
**  It  goes  no  further  than  the  leg  where  itiis."  But  this  is  many 
times  very  serviceable  to  free  us  from  the  greater  evils  of  the 
mind,  upon  which  all  our  happiness  dependetk  To  the  Atheists, 
who  acknowledge  no  malum  culpae,  '^  no  evil  of  fault"  (turpitude, 
or^  dishonesty),  death  is  the  greatest  and  most  tragical  of  all 
«vils.  But  though  this,  according  to  their  forlorn  hypothesis,  be 
nothing  less  than  an  absolute  extinction  of  life ;  yet,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  genuine  Theists,  which  makes  aU  souls 
substantial,  no  life  of  itself  (without  divine  annihilation)  will 
ever  quite  vanish  into  nothing,  any  more  than  the  substance  of 
matter  doth.  And  the  ancient  !rythagoreans  and  Platonists 
have  been  here  so  kind,  even  to  the  souls  of  brutes  also,  as  that 
they  might  not  be  left  in  a  state  of  inactivity  and  insensibiliiv 
aftear  death,  as  to  bestow  upon  them  certain  subtle  bodies,  which 
they  may  then  continue  to  act  in.  Nor  can  we  think  otherwise, 
but  that  Aristotle,  from  this  fountain,  derived  that  doctrine  of 
his  in  his  second  book,  De  Gren.  Ann.  c  3.^  where,  after  he  had 
declared  the  sensitive  soul  to  be  inseparable  from  body,  he  addeth, 
na<nic  ovv  t^x^c  Svva/uic  iripov  (rwfioTO^  2o«c€  KiKOivtDvriKivai  Koi 
^iiorlpov  Twv  KaXovfiivwv  aroixilwv'  wc  8i  SiaijtipovfTi  rifuorrifn 
^^  ^<^X^^  '^^'  ari/Lcf^  aXX^Xftiv,  ovrw  icai  i^  roia^frvi  SiaifkipH  6{f<ng, 
**  All  souls  therefore  seem  to  have  another  body,  and  diviner 
than  that  of  the  elements ;  and  as  themselves  differ  in  dignity 
and  nobility,  so  do  these  bodies  of  theirs  differ  from  one  anouier." 
And  afterwards  calling  this  subtle  body  trvcvfca,  or  a  spirit,  he 
affirmeth  it  to  be,  avaXoyov  rc^  tmv  aarpwv  aToi\fi(^y  ^^  analogous 
to  the  element  of  the  stars."  Only  as  Galen,  and  St.  Austin, 
and  others,  have  conceived,  Aristotle  deviated  here  from  the 
Pythagoreans  in  this,  that  he  supposed  the  sensitive  soul  itself  to 
be  reiuly  nothing  else,  but  this  very  subtle  and  star-like  body, 
and  not  a  distinct  substance  from  it,  ysing  it  only  as  a  vehicle. 
Nevertheless,  he  there  plainly  affinneth  the  mind  or  rational 
soul  to  be  really  distinct  from  the  body,  and  to  come  into  it 
from  without  pre-existing ;  and  consequently  should  acknowledge 

*  Dr.  Cudworth  seems  to  h&ve  written  this  from  memory  ;  for  it  is  neither  expressed 
in  the  same  words  by  Socrates,  nor  with  the  design  of  deriving  any  support  from  it 
against  pain.  Socrates  is  not  philosophizing,  but  merely  relating  what  happened  to 
bimself  on  being  released  from  his  fetters.  Behold  his  very  words  from  Plato's  Phcedo, 
p.  876.     After  having  said  that  pleasure  is  nearly  allied  to  pain,  he  thus  proceeds : 

0<rr(p  o^v  Kal  airf  ftot  loiKiv,  iirei^^  virb  tov  iifffiov  fjv  iv  rtf  VKsXet  t6 
dKytiv^  iKiivtfi  ^i)  falverai  iiraKoXov^tXv  rb  4^^«  "  So  indeed  it  appears  also  to 
myself ;  since  just  now  there  was  pain  in  the  leg  fhmi  the  chain,  and  now  pleasure 
seems  to  follow  this." 

*  I  see  nothing  strange  and  wonderful  in  this  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Plato- 
nists. For  most  of  them  held  the  souls  of  beasts  and  men  in  the  same  rank,  and  sup- 
posed them  to  pass  by  a  perpetual  migration  flrom  men  into  the  bodies  of  beasts,  and 
from  beasts  again  into  those  of  men.  Wherefore,  as  they  assigned  a  certain  body  to 
the  souls  of  men,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  entertain  the  same  idea  respecting  those 
of  beasts. 
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aleo  its  after-imm(^rUlityJ  But  wbatioever  Aristotle's  ^udgnMot 
were  (which  is  not  Ten»  material)  it  is  certam,  that  dyii^  to  the 
rational  or  human  soul  is  nothing  but  a  withdrawing  into  the 

7  If  tbere  were  bo  other  paange  extant  in  Aristotle,  except  tbis  one,  to  prove  ih^ 
be  held  aouU  to  be  altogetber  incapable  of  perishing,  there  certainly  would  be  aa  oi 
of  the  matter.  See  what  we  have  remarked  above,  chap.  1 .  p.  68.  on  the  queetiso : 
Whether  or  not  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetics  assigned  immortality  to  souls.  TIb 
passage,  which  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Cudworth  to  contain  the  Platonic  and  Pytfaagonea 
dogma  of  the  perpetual  body  of  soolsi  is  involved  in  great  obscnrity,  and  in  coc- 
sequence  is  expounded  by  all  of  them  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  first  place, 
Aristotle  acknowledges  vovc,  or  **  mind,"  to  come  to  the  body  yVvm  without,  and  to  bs 
alone  divine ;  from  which  he  concludes  that  the  HvapLtQ  4^x^C*  **  power  of  the  asni," 
partakes  of  some  body  ;  but  adds,  that  souls  differ  from  one  another.  Theae  words  an 
quoted  by  Dr.  CudworlJi,  He  goes  on  and  declares,  that  there  is  in  seed  a  certain  Tit»l 
principle,  ?a/ruc))  ^pxh*  which  is  neither  fire  nor  any  thing  else  like  fire,  but  iri^^pur, 
'*  spirit  \**  that  in  this  spirit  there  is  another  nature  analogous  to  the  stan ;  ILtd  if  h 
Tif  wvt^fuiTt  f^ffiQi  avaX6yti»c  oi<Ta  nf  rmv  dar^v  orocxf/y.  Now  there  k 
nothing  plain  and  clear  in  all  this ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  ailtogetber  ofaJcnre, 
eonfiised  and  mystified.  The  philosopher  names  four  things,  vov{,  "  mind,**  H^^T^t 
**  soul,^  wvtvfta,  **  spirit,"  and  lastly,  f^tnc^  or  **  nature,**  residing  in  the  spfaic  But 
be  neither  tells  us  in  what  manner  these  four  things  difier  from  each  other,  nor  what  ii 
their  nature  and  character ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  his  peculiar  wont,  dm- 
courses  as  though  all  men  were  related  to  the  Pythian  priestess,  and  poaeeased  tie 
fbculty  of  divination.  Henoe  he  has  opened  a  wide  field  for  controversy  to  thoae  who 
make  it  their  business  to  investigate  the  opinions  and  doctrines  of  a  man  who  wu 
sometimes  unwilling  to  be  understood.  Although  there  are  various  points  of  difierenre 
among  those  who  have  attempted  to  explain  this  passage  of  Aristotle,  and  at  the  asine 
time  to  expound  his  doctrine  concerning  the  soul ;  nevertheless,  interpreters  are  diiefly 
divided  into  two  opinions.  Some  suppose  the  body  which  Aristotle  attribatea  to  tkit 
soul  to  be  different  from  the  soul  or  mind  itself:  among  these  rank  Dr.  Cudworth,  aa  also 
Galen  and  others,  who  fimcy  that  this  body  is  the  sentient  soul.  But  others  maiotaia 
that  what  this  philosopher  here  calls  body,  and  more  divine  than  all  the  elememts, 
constitutes  the  rational  soul  itself.  To  myself,  indeed,  the  hitter  opinion  seems  to  be 
the  more  correct  of  the  two ;  nor  have  I  any  doubt  that  it  will  be  so  considered  by  all 
who  examine  Aristotle  with  attention  and  impartiality.  I  will  try  whether  I  csn 
make  this  phdn  and  evident ;  fbr  it  will  not  be  altogether  a  firuitless  labour,  as  it  wiU 
serve  to  confirm  what  we  have  remarked  above,  cap.  1.  p.  68.  First  of  all  it  is  mani- 
fest that  Aristotle  distinffuishes  between  vovc  and  y v^i)  in  this  passage.  Nov^,  he  teNs 
us,  comes  to  the  body  of  man  from  without ;  but  oe  educes  ift^^  firom  the  seed  itadt 
in  which  resides  a  certain  btp^ibv^,**  warmth,**  and  tmrue^  ^X^p  **  ▼Jtol  prisd|4e,'* 
that  is,  the  origin  and  source  of  life.  Unquestionably  voie  is  th^  rational  soul,  aiid 
^X>7  ^^®  ^^®  ^^  ^^c  ^^y»  ^^  ^^^  >oul  which  possesses  the  fiiculty  of  sensation  and 
animates  the  body.  After  saying  that  mind  or  yeOc  comes  to  man  fWnn  without,  be 
infers  fW>m  thence :  wdffrig  fUv  oip  if^vxnc  «•  r.  X.  which  words  ought  to  be  rendered 
so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  Aristotle  is  deducing  something  firom  what  goee  before. 
The  philosopher  is  speaking  of  ^x*)>  i^  ^  *^^t  or  **  mind  ;**  and  having  laid  down  the 
position  that  mind  comes  into  the  body  fh)m  without,  he  demonstrates  from  this  that 
the  sentient  soul  or  life  has  a  certain  other  body  united  to  it,  more  divine  and  exoeUeBt 
than  all  the  elements ;  which  of  itself  is  a  proof  that  this  body  which  is  united  to  the 
sentient  soul  is  the  mind,  or  vovq  itself,  which  he  tells  us  consists  of  body  more  es- 
cellent  than  the  rest  of  the  elements.  This  is  made  still  more  apparent  from  wbst 
follows  ;  since  he  moreover  declares  that  this  body,  or  vovc,  consisting  of  a  cdcstisl 
body,  is  not  the  same  in  all  men,  which  daily  experience  suflSdently  confirms.  For  all 
mortals  are  not  equally  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  reason  and  perception.  The  reaasa 
of  this  difference,  he  tells  us,  lies  in  the  ^vy  j,  or  **  sentient  soul,'^  which  is  better  ia 
some  than  in  others ;  and  hence  it  happens  Siat  the  vovc  also,  which  he  here  and  else- 
where calls  f^oiCj  as  consisting  of  a  certain  peculiar  nature,  is  different  in  difi^feal 
individuals.  His  ob^  being  to  show  what  this  difierence  in  souls  arises  from,  he  gosi 
on  and  adds,  although  in  somewhat  obscure  terms,  that  they  difier  because  their  virtas 
lies  concealed  in  the  seed  which  notoriously  varies  according  to  the  different  habit  aad 
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t7riBg*boii8e,  and  imttin^  off  the  clothins  of  iSiis  tentfitrial 
body* ,  So  that  it  will  Btill  eontinoe  after  death  to  liye  to  God, 
whether  in  a  body  or  without  it     Though  according  to  Plato'a 

oonstittitkm  of  bodies.  In  the  seed  he  tells  us  there  Is  a  eertein  geiiOTBtlve  power  or 
vital  principle,  l^urtKi^  ^pX^t  a  certain  dtpubv,  from  whioh  springs  the  sentient  soul,  or 
^hfxi^t  and  yet  is  not  such  beat  as  we  detect  in  ftre,  Hit  of  a  peculiar  nature ;  and 
finding  no  better  word  for  expressing  this  nature,  he  caOs  it  «-vf0fia,  or  *  spirit." 
With  this  Tvt^na,  he  prooeedi^  the  f  ^cc  ^^  y^*  thai  is  mind  consistfaig  of  that 
oelestial  f^mc,  is  associated,  or  tlie  fational  mind  is  lodged  and  domiciled  in  the  ^v^d 
that  springs  from  seed  on  the  tentient  soul ;  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  rational 
minds  are  of  various  kinds,  since  this  wvt^fM  or  spirit  in  which  they  are  clothed  differs 
exceedingly  according  to  the  state  and  constitution  ef  aien.  In  Aristotle,  therefore, 
the  expressions,  yot>f ,  f^^nct  and  o-^/m  ^6Xoyop  rif  rwv  derpuiv  ^roivti^,  signify 
one  and  the  fame  thisg,  namely,  the  rational  soul ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ^vv^, 
Btpfibv,  and  wircv/ia,  are  here  synonymous  terms,  and  imply  the  sentient  soul  or  £fe. 
Such  being  the  case,  we  haTe  here  dear  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  was  remarked 
above  on  chap.  ].  p.  66.  that  the  rational  soul  with  Aristotle  is  nothing  more  than  a 
portion  of  a  ceitain  oelestial  and  ethereal  nature,  difllbsed  through  the  entire  universe, 
which  is  received  in  the  seed  of  every  man,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body  returns 
to  its  own  element.  Nor  on  ^e  whole  do  those  of  the  ancients,  who  careftilly  investi- 
gated the  Stagiriteli  doctrinef,  seem  to  have  interpreted  his  words  and  opinion  dif^ 
ferently,  nnoe  they  expremly  declare  the  soul  of  Aristotle  to  be  ay{^  element,  or  a 
body  consiitin^  of  that  celestial  nature  which  he  adds  to  the  four  elements.  Cicero, 
Tneculaaar.  Disput.  lib.  1.  cap.  10,  p.  2673.  tom.  8.  opp.  Aristotelis  longe  omnibus 
prsBstans  et  in^enio  et  dlligentia,  quum  quatuor  nota  ilia  genera  prindpiorum  esset 
oomplexni^  equibus  omnia  orirentor,  quintam  quamdam  naturam  censet  eise,  e  qua  fit 
mens.  Cogitare  enim  et  providere  in  liorum  quatuor  generum  nullo  inesse  putat. 
Qnintum  genus  adlibet,  vacans  nomine,  **  Aristotle,  who  fiir  surpasses  them  all  in 
intellect  and  diligenoe,  having  adopted  those  well-known  four  kinds  of  prindples  ih>m 
which  all  things  are  deduoed,  supposes  there  b  a  .certain  filth  nature,  from  whidi 
comes  mind.  For  cogitation  and  forethought,  he  thinks,  cannot  exist  in  any  one 
of  these  four  kinds.  Hence  he  adds  a  fifth  kind  without  giving  it  a  name."  6t  Au- 
gustine, De  avitate  Dei,  libc  22.  cap.  11.  sect.  2.  p.  80d.  tom.  7.  opp,  **  Aristotle 
assarted  the  soul  to  be  Bjiflh  body,  and  Plato  not  body  at  alL  If  it  were  a  fifth  body 
it  certainly  would  be  sup^ior  to  the  rsst ;  but  since  it  is  not  body  at  all  it  surpasses 
them  all  so  much  the  more."  But  to  leliere  those  who  are  desirous  of  becomint 
acquainted  with  Aribtotle's  doctrines  and  opinions  of  all  hihour  and  trouble,  I  shaH 
tranecribe  the  entire  passage  itself,  which  has  pusaled  so  many  interpreters,  and  give  a 
paraphrastic  interpretation  of  its  meaning.  This  will  make  it  plain  and  clear  to  every 
one  that  we  bare  not  done  violence  to  his  words,  but  that  if  oar  exposition  be  adopted 
they  are  all  pedisetly  consistent  and  hi  keeping  with  each  other  t  Xilwirat  9k  rbv 
vovr  it&pov  ^pa!^V¥  Awttetivat,  cai  ^tlov  fZvai  ftdvov  oM  y^  aifroO  rj  ivtpytiq. 
KoitHifvti  v^itarm^  Mpycm*  ir^#i|C  ^^v  obv  4^#C  HvafuCt  Mpov  fftiuarog 
iouct  KtKOivmnitekvtd,  mai  dtwripev  rwv  KoXovftkimv  <froix<^>'t  «Irc  Si  iia^powfi 
ri/uSrtiTi  tA  ^^vx^ti  Mri  ArifU^  liXX^Xwy,  oiJrw  gal  4  reca^if  ita^pu  ^^C 

rd  KaXov/uvov  Btp/AOV  tovto  ik  oh  wvp,  oifik  Toiairti  ivfMfuc  i<rr«y,  dkXA  rd 
kfiirtptXaftpav6fi%vov  iv  rif  wnippari,  Kal  iv  rip  <&^p*»^M  wvt^fia,  xal  ^  Iv  rif 
wve^Hari  fivwQ,  dpdXiynti:  oiifa  rf  r6v  &0Tpiiv  orotx^^^*  Lei  us  see  whether 
we  can  render  the  words  so  as  to  make  their  meanmg  intelligible  to  every  one :  **  Thes6 
things  being  so,  it  remains  for  us  to  dedde  that  the  rational  soul  is  net  produced  firom 
the  four  elements  of  which  the  human  body  consists,  and  generated  in  the  body  itseU; 
but  comes  to  and  enters  the  human  body  iVom  dsewhere,  and  therefore  is  more  dosely 
allied  to  the  divine  nature,  than  are  the  demenU  of  things*  or  the  human  body  which 
is  compounded  of  them.  For  not  one  of  the  soul's  ftioulties  needs  the  assistance  of 
the  body  for  its  operation.  U  cogitates,  forecasts,  reasons,  defiberates,  determines  by 
its  own  innate  power,  nor  requires  the  aid  of  a  body  for  the  performance  of  these 
Ibnctioiw.  Wherefore  undoubtedly  our  other  soul,  the^ssat  of  the  vital  and  sensitive 
power,  is  assedated  and  oenjooied,  net  only  with  Uiis  gross  body  which  is  composed  of 
the  ft.  or  elements,  but  also  with  a  much  mope  excellent  and  subtle  one,  Muiiely,  thut 
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expresa  dootrine,®  the  soul  is  never  quite  naked  of  all  body,  he 
writing  thus:    Aft  t/o^x^  hnr^ay^vti  aupfiorii  rcri  fdv  aXk^ 

from  wbicb  the  iBtional  lonl  was  taken,  and  which  surpaises  all  the  elements  and  is 
more  akin  to  the  dirine  natare  than  any  other  thing.  The  condition  of  the  mind  or 
rational  loul,  however,  it  not  the  same  in  all  men  ;  but  in  lome  iu  perception  is  moit 
dear  and  acute,  while  in  others  it  meets  with  greater  restrainU  and  impediments  in  the 
exercise  of  its  power.  This  difierence  in  the  state  of  the  rational  soul  arises  from  the 
different  nature  of  the  sentient  soul  it  is  allied  with,  which  in  some  is  more  noUe, 
active,  and  excellent,  in  others  more  debased  and  ignoble,  and  consequently  caa 
variously  affect  the  rational  soul.  Now  if  it  be  asked  what  causes  the  sentient  souls  to 
be  so  diversified  in  their  kind  and  nature,  I  answer  that  it  is  owing  to  their  being  pro- 
duced from  seed  and  transAised  by  seed  into  the  man  who  is  generated ;  which  seed, 
as  every  one  knows,  is  various  and  not  of  the  same  excellence  in  alL  For  there  is 
innate  in  all  seed  a  certain  animating  and  vivifying  power,  which  may  be  called  heat, 
as  it  approaches  more  closely  to  the  nature  of  firs  than  to  any  thing  else.  Still  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  this  fiery  virtue  which  we  ascribe  to  seed  can  be  compered 
to  our  natural  fire,  or  to  any  thing  of  the  kind,  for  properly  speaking  it  is  not  fire,  but 
much  more  subtle  than  fire.  For  my  own  psirt,  indeed,  I  should  consider  spirit  to  be 
a  more  suitable  appellation  for  this  power  of  animating  and  of  producing  life  and  the 
sentient  soul,  whidi  resides  in  seed  and  its  frothy  body.  And  this  spirit,  this  life  and 
soul,  that  springs  from  seed  and  is  latent  in  seed  prior  to  generation,  as  soon  as  a  man 
is  b^otten  and  has  a  sentient  soul,  becomes  the  seat  and  abode  of  the  mind  or  rational 
soul,  which  as  1  have  before  stated  is  plucked  and  detached  from  a  body  more  divine 
than  all  the  elements  and  analogous  to  the  stars."  From  this  interpretation  of  a  most 
obscure  passage  of  Aristotle,  which  few  1  apprehend  will  deny  to  be  in  strict  accordance 
with  his  words,  my  readers  may  learn  in  the  first  place  the  sentiments  entertained  by 
this  philosopher  respecting  the  two  souls,  sentient  and  rational,  and  secondly,  the  value 
that  is  to  be  attached  to  the  remarks  here  put  forth  by  the  learned  Doctor. 

I.  This  opinion  of  Aristotle,  so  iu  from  agreeing  with  the  Platonic  and  Pjrthagorean 
doctrine  of  a  celestial  body  of  the  soul,  is  on  the  contrary  wholly  at  variance  with  it. 
For  what  the  Stagirite  here  calls  body  is  the  rational  soul  itself,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  sprung  from  the  fifth  body. 

II.  Neither  the  soul  nor  the  body  of  the  soul  is  here  called  frvivfta,  "  a  spirit,"  by 
Aristotle,  as  he  applies  this  name  to  the  animating  and  vivifying  power  whidi  hie 
asserts  to  be  in  all  seed,  and  of  which  the  sentient  soul  is  either  a  portion  or  an  efifect. 
I  am  aware  that  the  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans  are  accustomed  to  designate  the  body 
of  the  soul,  which  it  assumes  to  itself  from  the  dements,  by  the  name  wvtBfia,  but 
they  have  nothing  in  common  with  Aristotle. 

III.  Whether  Galen  and  St.  Augustine  have  censured  Aristotle  for  deviating  from 
the  Pythagoreans,  as  Dr.  Cudworth  here  states,  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  as  I  could  not 
prevail  upon  mjrself  to  encounter  the  task  of  again  looking  through  the  bulky  volumes 
of  these  writers,  being  already  wearied  with  the  immense  labour  occarioned  me  by  the 
learned  Doctor^  habit  of  quoting  andent  authors  without  indicating  the  passages.  I 
should  be  mclined  to  deny  that  St.  Augustine  has  left  on  record  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
having  more  than  once  very  careAilly  perused  all  that  he  has  written  in  relation  to  the 
andent  philosophers;  still  I  will  not  speak  positivdy.  If  any  such  thing  did  escape 
Galen  and  St.  Augustine,  they  certainly  were  m  error  and  misapprehended  the  meaning 
of  Aristotle. 

lY.  Those  who  rank  Aristotle  among  the  assertors  of  the  soul's  immortality  am 
look  for  no  support  whatever  from  this  passage.  I  should  say  rather  that  it  proves 
their  opinion  to  be  felladous. 

*  Dr.  Cudworth  is  wrong  in  supposing  it  to  be  evident  fh>m  these  words  of  Plato, 
that  this  philosopher  held  the  soul  to  be  dothed  in  another  more  subtle  body  on 
quitting  this  gross  and  earthly  one.  For  in  the  place  from  which  these  words  are  ex- 
tracted  Plato  seems  to  be  spiking  merely  of  the  fit rc/i>^vxu»<ric,  or  transmigration  of 
souls  into  new  bodies,  a  doctrine  which  he  is  well  known  to  have  inculcated.  The 
meaning  therefore  of  this  passage  is  as  follows :  The  soul  as  long  as  it  remains  in  this 
world  passes  from  one  body  into  another,  and  has  sometimes  a  better  and  sometimes  a 
worse  domidle.  "  The  better  morals,"  he  immediatdy  subjoins,  **  are  transferred  by 
God  tic  ptKrlu  T6irov,  into  a  better  place,  x<<^  ^^>  <^  ^^  x^^^^*  ^^  ^^ 
worw  into  a  worse.** 
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Tori  ii  aXXoH*  "  The  soul  is  always  oonjoined  with  a  body,  but 
sometimes  of  one  kind,  and  sometimes  of  another;"  which 
many  Christian  doctors  also,  as  is  before  declared,  have  thought 
highly  probable.  However,  our  Christian  faith  assures  us,  that 
the  souls  of  good  men  shall  at  length  be  clothed  with  spiritual 
and  heavenly  bodies,  such  as  are,  in  Aristotle's  language,  avaXoya 
r^rcui/  aorrpoiv  frroixtlt^f  ^^  analogous  to  the  element  of  the  stars." 
Which  Christian  resurrection  therefore,  to  life  and  immortality, 
is  far  from  being,  as  Celsus^  reproached  it,  aicfuX^iccav  iXn\c» 
**  the  mere  hope  of  worms."  And  thus  much  shall  suffice,  in 
way  of  confutation,  of  the  first  atheistic  objection  against  Pro- 
Tidence,  which  is  the  twelfth  argumentation  propounded  in  the 
second  chapter. 

The  thirteenth  atheistic  argument,  or  second  objection  against 
Providence,  is  from  the  seeming  confusion  of  human  a&irs ; 
that  all  things  fall  alike  to  all ;  the  innocent  and  the  nocent,  the 
pious  and  the  impious,  the  religious  and  the  profane :  nay,  that 
many  times  the  worser  causes  and  men  prevail  against  the 
better,  as  is  intimated  in  that  passage  of  the  poet,'^  though  in 
the  person  of  a  Theist, 

Victriz  causa  Deo  placuit,  sed  ?  icta  Catoni  ; 

And  that  the  unjust  and  ungodly  often  flow  in  all  kind  of  pros- 
peritv,  whilst  the  innocent  and  devout  worshippers  of  the  Deity, 
all  their  lives  long,  conflict  with  adversity.  Whereas,  were 
there  a  God  and  Providence,  as  they  conceive,  profane  and  irre- 
ligious persons  would  be  presently  thunder-struck  from  heaven, 
or  otherwise  made  remarkable  objects  of  divine  vengeance,  as 
also  the  pious  miraculously  protected  and  rescued  from  evil  and 
harms. 

Now  we  grant  indeed,  that  this  consideration  hath  too  much 
puzzled  and  staggered  weak  minds  in  all  ages.  Because  "  sen- 
tence against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedilv,  therefore  the 
heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  ao  evil."*  And 
the  Psalmist  himself'  was  sometimes  much  perplexed  with  this 

*  De  Leg.  10.  p.  908.     [Page  672.] 

*  In  Or^,  Ady.  Celsum*  lib.  6.  p.  240.  Dr.  Cudworth  justly  innniiates  that 
Celaus  did  not  eTen  understand  the  meaning  of  our  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
bodies.  For  he  assumes  it  to  be  the  Christian  belief  that  the  putrid  and  worm-eaten 
body  will  hereafter  be  restored  to  the  soul ;  and  upon  the  strength  of  this  error  he 
most  foolishly  exclaims  that  the  hope  of  Christians  is  more  worthy  of  worms  than  of 
men.  For  worms  delight  in  putrid  flesh  which  men  abhor.  Hence  he  adds :  Uola 
ydp  &vBpi!nrov  ^x»)  iro3^<w«  In.  <f(iua  <rf<ri}9r6c>  **  For  what  man's  soul  would 
be  desirous  of  a  body  already  putrid  ?  Ridiculous  enough  certainly.  As  if  the  Tery 
meanest  Christian  ever  supposed  that  the  soul  will  be  conjoined  with  flesh  reduced  by 
dissolution  into  its  primiti?e  elements. 

10  Lucan,  Pharsal.  lib.  1.  t.  131. 

1  These  are  the  words  of  Solomon,  Eocles.  viil*  11. 

*  David  (ur  Asaph  in  Psahn  budiL 
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pheiM>iii6iiony  the  prosperitr  of  the  ungodlj,  who  ''  set  tbeir 
mouthe  agRmst  heaTen,  and  whose  tongue  walketh  through  the 
earth ;'  so  that  he  was  tempted  to  thtiuc,  ^  he  had  cleansed  his 
heart  in  Yain,  and  washed  his  hande  in  innocency*  (till  at  lei^tfa, 
entering  into  the  sanctuary  of  God,  his  mind  beoime  illumlDated, 
and  his  soul  fixed  in  a  firm  trust  and  confidence  upon  divine  pro- 
vidence ;  "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee,**  &c.  **  My  fleeh 
and  my  heart  faileth,  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and 
my  portion  for  ever").^  For  as  some  will  from  hence  be  apt  to 
infer,  That  there  is  no  God  at  all,  but  that  blind  chance  and 
fortune  steer  all  (the  {ool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no 
GxkI^)  ;  so  will  others  conclude,  That  though  there  be  a  God, 
yet  he  either  does  not  know  things  done  here  below  (how  does 
God  know?  and  b  there  knowle^e  in  the  Most  High??*)  or 
else  will  not  so  far  humble  himself,  or  disturb  his  own  ease  and 
quiet,  as  to  concern  himself  in  our  low  human  afiairs. 

First  of  all  therefore,  we  here  say,  that  it  is  altogether  an* 
reasonable  to  require,  that  divine  Providence  should  miraculously 
interpose  upon  eveiy  turn  in  punishing  the  ungodly,  and  pr&* 
serving  the  pious,  and  thus  perpetually  interrupt  the  course  <^ 
nature  (which  would  look  but  like  a  botch  or  bungle,  and  a 
violent  business),  but  rather  carry  things  on  ai/^^Ci>  kcXcvOo),  in 
a  still  and  silent  path,  and  show  his  art  and  skill  in  mnfeng 
things  of  themselves  fairly  unwind,  and  clear  up  at  last  into  a 
satisiactory  close.  Passion  and  self-interest  is  blind,  or  short- 
sighted ;  but  that  which  steers  the  whole  world  is  no  fond,  pettish, 
impatient  and  passionate  thing,  but  an  impartial,  disinterested 
and  uncaptivat^  nature.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain,  that  some- 
times we  have  not  wanted  instances,  in  cases  extraordinary,  of  a 
Gcoc  ajro  fifix^viicy  "  God  appearing,  as  it  were,  miraculously 
upon  the  stage,"  and  manifesting  himself  in  taking  immediate 
vengeance  upon  notorious  malefactors,  or  delivering  his  faithful 
servants  from  imminent  dangers  or  evils  threatened ;  as  the  same 
is  often  done  also  by  a  secret  and  undiscemed  overruling  of  the 
things  of  nature.^  But  it  must  be  panted,  that  it  is  not  always 
thus,  but  the  periods  of  divine  Providence  here  in  this  world  are 
commonly  longer,  and  the  evolutions  thereof  slower;  according 
to  that  of  Euripides,®  which  yet  has  a  tang  of  profimenese  in  the 
expression, 

MiXXci*  rb  GeTov  ^*  i^l  rotoOrov  f^9€t, 

•  Psalm  IxxiiL  9.  *  Vcrw  13.  »  Vera©  25.* 

•  Ptalm  xiy.  1.  ?  Paalm  Ixxiil.  11. 

•  Thus  did  some  in  Plato  from  hence  ooaclude,  BHvat  pAv  8(o^c»  Tmv  H  kv^f^ 
wiviav  dfjuXtTv  xpay/iarwv,  De  Leg.  10.     [Page  664.] 

•  Id  Create,  v.  420.  p.  258.  Where  Menelaus  aaki  OrMtes  wheUier  Apollo  affoMed 
him  au J  asautance  in  his  calamities.  To  vhivh  he  repliM  that  **  the  Deity  ia  alow  and 
dilatory  ;  for  such  is  his  nature.'*    But  I  cannot  aee  why  tho  kanud  Doctor  ahoold 
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^*  The  Deity  is  slow  or  dilatory,  and  this  is  the  nature  of  it,"  For 
it  is  not  from  slackness  and  remissness  in  the  Deity,  but  either 
from  his  patience  and  long-suffering,  he  willing,  that  men  should 
repent,  or  else  to  teach  us  patience  by  his  example  (as  Plutarch^ 
Buggesteth)  or  that  all  things  may  be  carried  on  with  more 

g)mp  and  solemnity ;  or  lastly,  for  other  particular  reasons,  as 
lutarch^^  ventures  to  assign  one,  why  it  might  not  be  expedient 
for  Dionysius  the  'tyrant,  though  so  profane  and  irreligious  a 

accuse  this  saying  of  Euripides  of  a  certain  proftine  tendency.  The  poet  is  speaking 
according  to  the  popular  opinion  of  bis  own  times,  which  ascribed  to  the  gods  delay 
and  tardiness  both  in  their  rewards  and  punishments.  There  are  certainly  many  more 
aphorisms  of  tliis  kind  to  be  found  in  andent  authors,  whom  no  one  would  think  dT 
charging  with  impiety  towards  the  gods ;  from  which  it  would  appear  that  this  opinion 
concerning  the  gods  was  current  among  the  people.  Valerius  Maximus,  Diet  or,  et 
Factor.  Memorabil.  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  Lento  gradu  ad  findictam  sui  divina  procedit  ira, 
**  Divine  anger  proceeds  to  veogeance  with  slow  step."    Javemd,  Satyr.  19.  t.  100. 

Ut  sit  magna,  tamen  certe  lenta  ira  Deorum  est. 

Plutarch  especially  ought  to  be  consulted  in  his  specific  and  elegant  treatise :  ITcp^ 
r&v  vrb  rov  dtiov  ppaHutQ  TifnapovfAivktVf  *'  On  those  who  are  tardily  punished 
by  the  Deity/*  p.  548.  torn.  2.  opp.  in  which  he  professedly  discusses  this  subject,  and 
according  to  his  custom  brings  forward  certain  sayings  and  examples  of  the  ancients  by 
way  of.  illustration.  For  the  andent  Epicureans  assailed  dirme  Providence  by  this 
very  argument,  that  according  to  the  confession  'of  the  Theists  themselves  their  gods 
were  very  slow  in  punishing  crimes.  It  is  this  sect,  therefore,  that  Plutarch  is  con- 
futing in  his  treatise,  and  that  too  by  arguments  which  every  wise  and  sensible  man  will 
acknowledge  to  be  sound  and  powerftiL  Indeed  he  has  reached  as  &r  by  mere  dint  of 
reason  in  this  matter  as  a  man  can  reach  who  is  destitute  of  the  light  of  the  gospel 
and  divine  revelation.  To  return  to  Euripides,  that  he  meant  nothing  profane  or  im- 
pious when  he  declared  Apollo  to  be  slow  and  dilatory,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the 
gods,  is  sufficiently  shown  bj  another  passage  of  his,  wherein  he  devoutly  worships 
Jupiter,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  confesses  that  he  is  slow  to  bring  sucoooTt 
Heraclid.  v.  869.  870.  p.  514. 

^O  Z<v,  XP^^'V  1*^^  ^^V^  lictota^m  card, 
Xdp^v  Si  6fiktQ  ffoi  T&v  Wifrpaynkfwv  cx<*>» 

*'  O  Jupiter,  thou  hast  been  long  in  regarding  my  wrongs  ;  neverthdeas,  I  gife  thee 
thanks  for  the  things  that  are  dona"  Dr.  Cudworth  seems  to  have  .been  one  of  those 
who  suspect  this  celebrated  tragedian  of  being  unfavourably  disposed  towards  God  and 
religion.  But  the  fellacy  of  such  a  supposition  has,  I  consider,,  been  satis^ctorily 
exposed  by  that  great  ornament  of  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Joshua  Barnes,  in  the 
Life  of  Euripides,  prefixed  to  his  edition,  Cantabr.  1694.  foL  If  I  have  any  judgment 
in  these  matters,  a  much  more  favourable  opinion  would  be  formed  of  Euripides  and 
some  others  of  the  andents,  if  their  sayings  respecting  God  and  religion  were  judged 
of  by  reference  to  the  opinions  and  phraseology  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
[See  Zhnmermann,  De  Tneolog.  Euripidis,  in  the  Mus.  Helvet.  tom.  4.  p.  1.]  But  I 
know  not  how  it  happens  that  some  men,  eminent  fbr  their  learning  and  intelligence  in 
other  respects,  estimate  the  piety  of  the  ancients  according  to  our  own  notions  and 
forms  of  expression  ;  as  if  their  conceptions  and  views  of  thmgs  had  been  the  same  as 
ours,  and  the  inferences  dedudble  from  certain  opinions  had  been  equally  evident  to 
them  as  they  are  to  us  at  this  day. 

*  De  Sera  Numinis  Vindicta,  tom.  2.  opp.  550.  Aib  xal  toXq  woviypoic  Iv  XP^^V 
Kal  exoXaiii^c  Hjv  iixrjv  imrl^ijiTiv  •  .  .  iva  rifuav  rb  ntpl  rdQ  rt/«ttfpiac  ^ripUiitg, 
Kol  Xafipbv  df  aifMov,  k.  r.X.  **  God  inflicts  punishment  upon  the  wicked  uurdily,  and 
after  long  delay  ....  that  by  his  example  he  may  divest  at  of  all  fSerodty  and 
violence  in  our  rerenge." 

«•  ItMd.  p.  557. 
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pereon^  to  have  been  cut  off  suddenly.  But  wicked  and  un- 
godly persons  oftentimes  fail  not  to  be  met  withal  at  last,  and  at 
the  long-run^  here  in  this  life,  and  either  in  themselves  or  pos- 
terity, to  be  notoriously  branded  with  the  marks  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure; according  to  that  of  the  poet:^  Bard  antecedentem 
scelestum,  &c.  ^^  It  is  seldom  that  wickedness  altogether  scapes 

{)unishment,  though  it  come  slowly  after,  liinping  with  a  laine 
bot ;  and  those  proverbial  speeches  amongst  the  Pagans,* 

Milk  of  the  gods  do  slowly  wind. 
But  they  at  length  to  powder  grind. 

and,  **  Divine  justice  steals  on  softly  with  woollen  feet,  but 
strikes  at  last  with  iron  hands." 

Nevertheless  we  cannot  say,  that  it  is  always  thus  neither,  but 
that  wicked  persons  may  possibly  sometimes  have  an  uninter- 
rupted prosperity  here  in  this  life,  and  no  visible  marks  of  divine 
displeasure  upon  them ;  but  as  the  generously  virtuous  will  not 
envy  them  upon  this  account,  nor  repine  at  their  own  condition, 
they  knowing,  that'  ovSli;  kokov  rt^  ayaOc^,  ovS^  av  njf  1f^av\^^ 
aya^ov,  "  There  is  neither  any  thing  truly  evil  to  the  good,  nor 
good  to  the  evil ;"  so  are  they  so  far  from  being  staggered  here- 
with in  their  belief  of  a  God  and  Providence,  that  they  are 
rather  the  more  confirmed  in  their  persuasions  of  a  future  im- 
mortality and  judgment  after  death,  when  all  things  shall  be  set 
stndght  and  right,  and  rewards  and  punishments  impartially 
dispensed.  That  of  Plutarch*  therefore  is  most  true  here :  EIc 
ovv  6  \6yoQ  6  roi;  Geov  rriv  'n'p6voiav  S/ua  icac  t^v  Sia/Ltovqv  r^c 
avOptoirlvrif  ^pvxric  jScCaiwv,  Koi  ^arepov  ovk  tariv  airoXiirklv 
avaipovvra  ^dre/oov,  "  That  there  is  a  necessary  connexion 
betwixt  those  two  things,  divine  Providence,  and  the  permanence 
or  immortality  of  human  souls,  one  and  the  same  reason  con- 
firming them  both ;  neither  can  one  of  these  be  taken  alone  without 
the  other."  But  they,  who,  because  judgment  is  not  presently 
executed  upon  the  ungodly,  blame  the  management  of  things  as 
faulty,  and  Providence  as  defective,  are  like  such  spectators  of  a 
dramatic  poem,  as  when  wicked  and  injurious  persons  are  brought 
upon  the  stage,  for  a  while  swa^ering  and  triumphing,  impa- 
tiently cry  out  agtdnst  the  dramatist,  and  presently  condemn  the 
plot;  whereas,  u  they  would  but  expect  the  winding  up  of 

>  Horace,  Od.  Ub.  3.  od.  2. 

^  These  are  cursorily  touched  upon  by  Plutarch,  De  Sen  Numinis  Vindicta, 
torn.  2.  p.  548. 

'  Re»d  the  admimble  discourse  of  Socrates  in  Plato's  Apologia  Socratis,  p.  369. 
and  Plato,  De  Republica,  lib  10.  p.  5 IB,  to  say  nothing  of  Uie  Stoics  and  otheiB,  who 
inculcated  the  same  doctrine. 

*  De  Sera  Numhiis  Vindicta,  p.  560.  torn.  2. 
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things,  and  stay  till  the  last  dose,  they  should  then  see  them 
come  off  with  shame  and  sufficient  punishment.^  The  evolution 
of  the  world,  as  Plotinus  calls  it,*^  is  a\ri^i<mpov  volrtixa^  a 
''  truer  poem ;"  and  we  men  histrionical  actors  upon  the  stage, 
who,  notwithstanding,  insert  something  of  our  own  into  the 
poem  too;  but  God  Almighty  is  that  skilful  dramatist,  who 
always  connecteth  that  of  ours,  which  went  before,  with  what  of 
his  follows  after,  into  ffood  coherent  sense,  and  will  at  last  make 
it  ^pear,  that  a  thread  of  exact  justice  did  run  through  all,  and 
that  rewards  and  punishments  are  measured  out  in  geometrical 
proportion. 

Lastly,  it  is  in  itself  fit,  that  there  should  be  somewhere  a 
doubtful  and  cloudy  state  of  things,  for  the  better  exercise  of 
virtue  and  faith.  For  as  there  could  have  been  no  Hercules, 
had  there  not  been  monsters  to  subdue ;  so  were  there  no  such 
difiiculties  to  encounter  with,  no  puzzles  and  entanglements  of 
things,  no  temptations  and  trials  to  assault  us,  virtue  would 
grow  languid,  and  that  excellent  grace  of  faith  want  due  occa- 
inons  and  objects  to  exercise  itself  upon.  Here  have  we  there- 
fore such  a  state  of  things,  and  this  world  is,  as  it  were,  a  stage 
erected  for  the  more  difficult  part  of  virtue  to  act  upon,  and 
where  we  are  to  live  by  "  faith,  and  not  by  "  sight  f  that  faith, 
which  is  ^^  the  substance  of  things  to  be  hoped  for,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen  f^  a  belief  in  the  goodness,  power,  and 
wisdom  of  God,  when  dl  things  are  dark  and  cloudy  round 
about  us.     *^  The  just  shall  live  by  his  faith.'' 

We  have  now  sufficiently  connited  the  second  atheistic  ob- 
jection also,  a^nst  Providence,  as  to  the  conduct  and  economy 
of  human  affairs.  Nevertheless  this  is  a  large  field,  and  much 
more  might  be  said  in  defence  of  Providence,  both  as  to  these 
and  other  instances,  had  we  room  here  to  expatiate  in.  Where- 
fore, for  a  supplement  of  what  remains,  we  shall  refer  the  reader 
to  the  writings  of  others,  who  have  professedly  undertaken 
apolc^ies  for  irrovidence,  both  as  to  the  fabric  and  economy  of 
the  world ;  but  especially  the  learned  and  ingenious  author^  of 
the  Divine  Dialogues.  Only  we  shall  here  add  some  few  consider- 
ations, not  so  much  for  the  confutation  of  Atheists,  as  for  the 
better  satisfisu^ion  of  such  Beligionists,  who,  too  easily  con- 
cluding, that  all  things  might  have  been  much  better  than  they 
are,  are  thereupon  apt  to  call  in  question  the  divine  attribute  of 

*  The  learned  Doctor  borrowi  this  companion  from  Plutarch,  ibid.  p.  554.  to  whom 
be  is  indebted  for  most  of  what  he  here  brings  forward. 

*  Ennead.  3.  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  p.  267.  opp.  7  Heb.  xi.  1. 

*  The  eminent  theologian  and  philosopher,  Dr.  Henry  More,  whose  Divine  Dia* 
logues  are  appended  to  the  first  volume  of  his  philosophical  works,  published  at 
London,  1679.  fol  To  him,  besides  others  enumerated  by  J.  Alb.  Fabridus  in  his 
Delectus  Argumentorum  pro  Veritate  Religionis  Christianas,  cap.  17.  p.  40d.  add  in 
particular  Di,  Sherlock  in  his  ingenious  and  admirable  work  on  Providence. 
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goodness  in  its  foil  extent,  whicb  yet  is  the  only  foundation  of 
our  Christian  faith. 

First  therefore  we  saj^  that  in  jod^ng  of  the  works  of  God, 
we  ought  not  to  consider  the  parts  of  the  worid  alone  hy  them- 
selves;  and  then,  because  we  could  fancy  much  finer  things, 
thereupon  Uame  the  Maker  of  the  whole.     As  if  one  sfaoobi 
attend  only  to  this  earth,  which  is  bnt  the  lowest  and  most 
dr^gy  part  of  the  uniTcree ;  or  bhune  plants,- because  they  haTe 
not  sense ;  brutes,  because  they  have  not  reason ;  men,  beoiiiae 
they  are  not  demons  or  ai^els ;  and  angels,  because  they  are  not 
gods,  or  want  divine  perfection.      Upon  which  account,  Ood 
shoidd  either  have  made  nothing  at  all,  since  there  can  be  nothing 
besides  himself  absolutely  perfect,  or  else  nothing  but  the  higher 
rank  of  aogelic  beings,  free  from  mortality,  and  all  those  other 
evils  that  attend  maoKind,  or  such  fine  things  as  Epicurus'  gods 
were  feigned  to  be,  living  in  certain  delicious  regions,^  where 
there  was  neither  blustering  winds,  nor  any  lowering  clouds,  nor 
nippinff  frosts,  nor  scorching  hea^  nor  night,  nor  shadow,  but 
the  cfum  and  unclouded  ether,   always  smiling   with    gentle 
serenity,  whereas  were  there  but  one  kind  of  tiling  (the  best) 
thus  made,  there  could  have  been  no  music  nor  harmony  at  ail, 
in  the  world,  for  want  of  variety.     But  we  ought,  in  the  first 
jdace,  to  consider  the  whole,  whether  that  be  not  die  best  diat 
could  be  made,  having  all  that  belongeth  to  it ;  and  then  the 
parts  in  reference  to  the  whole,  whether  they  be  not,  in  their 
several  de^es  and  ranks,  congruous  and  agreeable  thereunto. 
But  this  IS  a  thing  which  hath  been  so  weu  insisted  upon  by 
Plotinus,*  that  we  cannot  speak  better  to  it  than  in  his  words : 
''OAov  yap  r\  liroltiai  wajKoXovy  Kot  ovra(nc€c>  koI  ^(Xov  avr^,  koI 
rocc  fupt<n   TiHc  oifToVf  roic  rs  9tvpiwrif>otc  Koi  rote  iXorroacv 
ixrivrwc  7rpO(r^<Jpoic*  6  roip¥V  he  tQv  fiiphtw  rA  &\op  alrioificyoc, 
Stoitoc  av  difi  rrj^  alr^c*  tA  tc  yip  fiipti  'O'phg  airh  rh  SXov  &t 
aieovHv  f I  (H/^Mva  ica^  appArrovru  iKilvt^,  ical  rh  SAov  (Mcovo^/tovov, 
firi  irp^  uipri  arra  fwcpa  fiXhruv*  rowro  yap  ov  rhv  KdtrfMOv  acri^h- 
fiivov  iXXa  Tiva  rwv  avrov  xwpl^  X«S((vro,  olow  €2,  ical  ra  €&fc> 
"  Grod  made  the  whole  most  beautiful,  entire,  comjdete,  and 
sufficient ;  all  agreeing  fiiendly  with  itseU^  and  its  puts ;  both 
the  noblar  and  the  meaner  .of  them  being  alike  congruous  there- 
unto.    Whosoever  therefore,  from  the  parts  thereof,  will  blame 
the  whole,  is  an  absurd  and  unjust  eensurer.     For  we  ought  to 

*  Dr.  Cudworth  here  givee  tlie  sufaBtance  of  the  following  rtnm  of  Lttoretiui»  Do 
Rerum  Natara,  lib.  3.  t.  19.  &c. 

Quas  neque  concutiunt  venti,  neque  nubfla  nimbis 
Adspei^nt,  neque  nix  acri  ooncreta  pruina 
Cana  cadens  violat,  Bemperaue  innubilus  ether 
Integit  et  laige  difi\iao  lumine  ridet 

*  Page  366.    [Lib.  2.  de  Proridentlft,  EnneMl.  8.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.] 
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consider  the  parts,  not  alone  by  tbemeelTes,  but  in  reference  to 

the  whole^  whether  they  be  harmonious  and  agreeable  to  the 

same.     Otherwise  we  shall  not  Uame  the  uniyevse,  but  some  of 

its  parts  only  taken  by  themselves ;  as  if  one  should  Uame  the 

hair  or  toes  of  a  man,  taking  no  notice  at  all  of  hw  diyine  visage 

and  countenance ;  or  omitting  all  other  animals,  cue  diould  attend 

only  to  the  most  contemptible  of  them ;  or,  li^Iy,  overlooking 

all  other  men,  conrider  only  the  noost  ddPormed  Thersites.     But 

that  which  God  made  was  uie  whole  as  one  thiaff ;  which  he  that 

attends  to,  may  hear  it  speaking  to  him  aft^  this  manner :  God 

Almighty  hath  made  me,  and  from  thence  eame  I,  perfect  and 

complete,  and  standing  in  need  of  nothing,  because  in  me  are 

contained  all  things;  plants,  and  animals,  and  good  souls,  and 

men  happy  with  virtue,  and  innumerable  demons,   and  many 

god&     Nor  is  the  earth  alone  in  me  adorned  with  all  manner  of 

pluats  and  variety  of  animals ;  or  does  the  power  of  soul  extend 

at  Kiost  no  further  than  to  the  seas;  as  it  the  whole  air  and 

ether,  and  heaven,  in  the  meantime,  were  qaite  devoid  of  soul, 

and  altogether  unadorned  with  living  inhabitants.     Moreover,  all 

things  in  me  desire  good,  and  every  thing  reaches  to  it,  aecording 

to  its  power  and  nature.     For  the  whole  depends  upon  that  first 

and  highest  good,  the  gods  themselves,  who  reign  in  my  several 

parts,  and  all  animals,  and  plants,  and  whatsoever  seems  to  be 

inanimate  in  me.     For  some  things  im  me  partake  only  of  being, 

some  of  life  also^  some  of  sense,  some  or  reason,  and  sone  of 

intellect  above  reason.     But  no   man  oi^ht  to  j^equire  eqaal 

things  from  unequal ;  nor  that  the  finger  should  see,  but  the  eye; 

it  being  enough  for  the  finger  to  be  a  finger,  and  to  perform  its 

own  office."     And  again,  afterwards :  "Qxnrtp  rcxvlnic  oi  vavra 

Ta  iv  T4f  Z(i^  d^aX/uovc  xeicc,  a8rci>c  ov  S"  i  X<$yoc  ir^in-o  dt09>c 

tipyaZ^Tai'  aXXa  ra  filv  dco^,  ra  Si  dalfjLOva^  S&nipuv  ipwnwy  fTra 

av0pe!nrov^9    wn  tMta  l^£^c>  ov  ^^t^,    oXAa   \oyt^  v^Kikiav 

voipikv  i\QVTk'  i^mg  Si  cSotrcp  ol  aTTCcpoi  ypw^iKSig  rl^wyc  ahnwyrat, 

i}^   ov   naXa  ra    xpwfJUHTH  Traifra^^oi/,  6   S'   apa  ra   irpoa^Kovra 

oWSwice V  iKaoTii^  r^ircf ,  rj  ting  Spafna  fUfi^tro,  8ri  /ujf  TavTBg  ^(muec 

iv  avr^  koL  ra  ^^,  *^  As  an  artificer  would  not  make  all  things 

in  an   animal  to  be  eyes,  so  neither  has  the  divine  Xc^yoc,  or 

spermatic  reason  of  the  world,  made  all  things  gods ;  but  some 

gods,  and  some  demons,  and  some  men,  and  some  lower  animals: 

not  out  of  envy,  but  to  display  its  own  variety  and  fecundity. 

But  we  are  like  unskilful  spectators  of  a  picture,  who  condemn 

the  limner,  because  he  hath  not  put  bright  colours  every  where ; 

whereas  he  had  suited  his  colours  to   every  part  respectively, 

giving  to  each  such  as  belonged  to  it.     Or  else  are  we  like  those 

who  would  blame  a  comedy  or  tragedy,  because  they  were  not  all 

kings   or  heroes  that  act^  in  it,  but  some  servants  and  rustic 

clowns  introduced  also,  talking  after  their  rude  fashion.  Whereas 
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the  dramatic  poem  would  neither  be  complete,  nor  el^ant  and 
delightful,  were  all  those  worser  parts  taken  out  of  it." 

Affwi,  we  cannot  certainly  conclude  that  the  works  of  God 
and  nis  creation  do  not  transcend  those  narrow  limits  which 
vulgar  opinion  and  imagination  sets  them,  that  commonly 
terminates  the  universe,  but  a  little  above  the  clouds,  or  at  most 
supposes  the  fixed  stars,  being  all  fastened  in  one  solid  sphere, 
to  be  the  utmost  wall,  or  arched  roof,  and  rolling  circumference 
thereof.  Much  less  ought  we,  upon  such  groundless  suppositions, 
to  infer,  that  the  world  might  therefore  have  been  made  much 
better  than  it  is,  because  it  might  have  been  much  more  roomy 
and  capacious.  We  explode  the  atheistic  infinity  of  distant 
worlds ;  nor  can  we  admit  that  Cartesian,  seemingly  more 
modest,  indefinite  extension  of  one  corp9real  universe,  which 
yet  really,  according  to  that  philosopher's  meaning,  hath  nuUos 
fines,  '^  no  bounds  nor  limits  at  aU."  For  we  persuade  our- 
selves that  the  corporeal  world  is  as  uncapable  of  a  positive 
infinity  of  ma^itude,  as  it  is  of  time :  there  being  no  magnitude 
so  great,  but  that  more  still  might  be  added  to  it^^  Nevertheless, 
as  we  cannot  possibly  imagine  the  sun  to  be  a  quarter,  or  an 
hundredth  part  so  big  as  we  know  it  to  be ;  so  much  more  may 
the  whole  corporeal  universe  far  transcend  those  narrow  bounds 
which  our  imagination  would  circumscribe  it  in.  The  new 
celestial  phenomena,  and  the  late  improvements  of  astronomy 
and  philosophy  made  thereupon,  render  it  so  probable,  that  even 
this  dull  earth  of  ours  is  a  planet,  and  the  sun  a  fixed  star  in 
the  centre  of  that  vortex,  wherein  it  moves,  that  many  have 
shrewdly  suspected,  that  there  are  other  habitable  globes  besides 
this  earth  of  ours,  (which  may  be  sailed  round  about  in  a  year  or 
two)  as  also  more  suns,  with  their  respective  planets,  than  one. 
However,  the  distance  of  all  the  fixed  stars  from  us  being  so 
vast  that  the  diameter  of  the  sreat  orb  makes  no  discernible 
parallax  in  the  site  of  them;  from  whence  it  is  also  probable 
that  the  other  fixed  stars  are  likewise  vastly  dbttmt  from  one 
another:^  this,  I  say,  widens  the  corporeal  universe  to  us,  and 
makes  those  flammantia  moenia  mundi,  as  Lucretius^  calls  them, 

*^  These  subjects  are  oopioosly  treated  of  above,  where  the  learned  Doctor  k  pro- 
ftssedly  discussing  the  nature  of  infinity. 

^  Those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  these  mattov. 
which  are  here  glanced  at  rather  than  explained,  may  consult  the  more  recent 
astronomers,  especially  of  England,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  David  Gregory,  and  others,  as 
also  W.  Derham,  in  his  Astronomical  Theology,  a  work  which  will  be  of  great  service 
to  such  as  are  not  initiated  in  these  mysteries. 

^  He  thus  sings  of  Epicurus,  De  Rerum  Natura,  lib.  1.  verse  73.  74.  p.  30. 

Ergo  vivida  vis  animi  pervicit,  et  extra 
Prooessit  longe  flammantia  mania  mundi. 

Where  it  is  clear  that  these  **  flaming  walls  of  the  world"  are  heaven  adorned  with  shining 
stars  and  fieiy  orbs.    The  poet's  meaning  is,  that  Epicurus,  whom  he  followed  as  his 
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Y  diose  flaming  walls  of  the  world,"  to  fly  away  before  ne.  Now, 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  think  that  all  this  immense  vastness  should 
lie  waste,  desert,  or  uninhabited,  and  have  nothing  in  it  that 
could  praise  the  Creator  thereof,  save  only  this  one  small  spot 
of  earth.  "In  my  Father's  house,"  (saith  our  Saviour)  "are 
many  mansions."^    And  Baruch,  (chap.  iii.  appointed  by  our 

only  guide  in  philoflophizing,  carried  himself  in  thought  beyond  this  yisible  uniTene, 
and  well  knew  that  there  are  innumerable  other  worlds  besides  the  one  we  inhabit, 
and  that  heaven  does  not,  t»  the  Tolgar  erroneously  suppose,  ibnn  the  extreme 
boundary  of  the  whole  nature  of  things. 

'  14  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  Dr.  Cudworth  understood  this  passage  of  St.  John, 
chsp,  sir.  2.  as  though  our  Saviour  meant  to  say  that  there  are  more  and  probably  better 
worlds  than  this  of  ours,  I  lor  one  cannot  agree  with  him,  although  I  am  aware  that 
this  opinion  has  not  been  without  its  advocates  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times. 
Our  blessed  Lord  is  comforting  the  minds  of  his  disciples  against  the  tribulation  that 
OTerwhelms  them  at  the  thought  of  his  approaching  departure.  But  how,  I  ask,  can 
the  knowledge  that  there  are  many  worlds,  and  that  some  of  them  are  better  and  more 
excellent  thui  ours,  contribute  towards  dispelling  this  tribulation  ?  [This  interpretation 
is  disputed  by  Chrut.  WoUius,  Hermeneutica,  N.  T.  p.  172.]  It  is  not  my  mtention 
either  to  enumerate  or  reftite  the  opinions  of  other  interpreters  on  the  meaning  of  this 
passage.  They  are  to  be  (bund  in  Fr.  Adolph.  Lamp's  Comm.  in  Johannem.  torn.  3. 
p.  100.  &a  And  Jo.  Christoph.  WolTs  Cur»  PhilologicsB  in  quatuor  Evangelica  et 
Actus  Apostolor.  p.  441.  Most  of  them,  to  confess  the  truth,  seem  to  display  more 
ingenuity  than  shnplidty  and  deamess.  I  will  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of 
declaring  my  own  sentiments  respecting  this  somewhat  obscure  passage.  I  consider 
our  Saviourls  words  to  contain  the  simple  meaning :  **  My  &ther  is  a  great  and  most 
powerful  King,  who  will  receive  you  all  as  his  servants  into  the  place  where  he 
himself  dwells,  full  of  all  fblidty."  And  that  this  meaning  does  not  at  once  occur  to 
the  mind  of  every  one,  is  owing  to  the  fiict  that  our  Saviour  has  tslothed  it  in  a  certain 
proTerb,  which  seems  to  have  been  current  at  the  time  among  the  Jews  and  other 
oriental  nations.  The  power  and  magnificence  of  kings  in  the  ages  of  antiquity,  was 
estimated  principally  teom  the  sixe,  beauty,  and  dignity  of  their  palaces.  Hence, 
Homer,  when  he  wishes  to  show  the^  wealth  and  importance  of  Alcinous,  the  king  of 
the  Pheadans,  gives  a  copious  and  elegant  description  of  the  splendour,  exceUence, 
and  structure  of  the  mansion  which  he  inhabited,  Odyss.  lib.  7.  verse  86.  &o.  Now, 
in  these  mansions  of  the  andent  kings,  there  was  a  necessity  for  many  habitations. 
For  it  was  the  custom  of  that  age  that  the  nobles  of  the  land,  together  with  all  the 
king's  servants  and  ministers,  and  in  short,  all  his  ftmily,  should  be  lodged  in  the  same 
house  as  himself.  In  Homer,  we  find  that  not  only  Aldnous'  sons,  ibid.  ▼.  4.  &c  but 
the  Phaoadan  princes  also,  v.  88.  &c  dwell  together  in  the  royal  mansion.  In  Priam  Is 
gorgeous  palace,  as  the  same  poet  informs  us,  Iliad,  lib.  7.  verse  244.  there  were  fifty 
bed>chamhers  occupied  by  his  sons  and  their  wives,  and  the  same  number  appropriated 
to  his  daughters  and  their  husbands :  tnm  which  it  is  manijfest  that  this  psiace  ttiust 
have  been  most  spadous,  and  pnovided  with  many  apartments  and  domidles.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  adduce  other  passages  of  andent  authors  testifying  the  same  thing. 
Consequently,  the  greater  and  more  powerful  a  king  was,  the  more  fioval  or  habitations 
were  required  to  afford  accommodation  to  his  whole  &mily  and  household.  And  hence 
I  suspect  arose  the  custom,  of  describing  the  p^ower,  splendour,  and  greatness  of  a 
sovereign,  by  saying  that  he  possessed  a  most  spadous  mansion,  dirided  into  numerous 
habitations,  or  in  oUier  words,  maintained  a  great  number  of  servants  and  ministers. 
Wherefore,  when  Christ  decliures  that  in  his  fie^her^  house  there  are  many  mansions,  he 
seems  to  me  to  mean  this :  **  Be  not  afhud :  but  put  all  your  trust  in  Q^  and  me :  for 
although  you  may  be  exposed  to  calamities  in  this  life,  my  Father,  whose  ministers  and 
servants  you  are,  is  the  Lord,  who  has  a  most  spadous  and  splendid  house,  that  is,  pos- 
sesses infinite  ridies  and  power,  and  therefore,  in  that  house  will  amply  recompense  his 
servants  for  what  they  lose  here.  For  as  the  kings  of  this  world  recdve  those  whose 
labour  and  counsels  they  make  use  of  into  their  magnificent  palaces,  and  there  supply 
them  with  a  commodious  and  honourable  habitation,  so  you  also  shall  hereafter  enter  into 
that  everlasting  abode  of  mj  fother.  And  I  now  go  thither  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.** 
VOL.  III.  I  I 
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church  to  be  read  publicly)  *^  O  Israel,  how  great  is  the  house  of 
Ood,  and  how  large  is  the  place  of  his  possession  ?  Great  and 
hath  no  end,  high  and  unmeasurable."  Which  yet  we  understand 
not  of  an  absolute  infinity,  but  only  such  an  immense  vastnees 
as  far  transcends  vulgar  opinion  and  imagination. 

We  shall  add  but  one  thing  more,  that,  to  make  a  right 
judgment  of  the  ways  of  providence,  and  the  justice  thereof,  as 
to  the  economy  of  mankmd,  we  must  look  both  forwards  and 
backwards,  or  besides  the  present,  not  only  upon  the  future,  but 
also  the  past  time.  Which  rule  is  likewise  thus  set  down  by 
Plotinus:*  OiS*  Iksivov  afrotXnriov  rhv  Xoyov,  8c  ov  irpoc  to 
vapov  iKaoTOTi  f^riaX  BXliruv,  aXXa  wpog  roc  np6a&ev  ircpcoSooo 
ica^  av  TO  fiiXXov,  "  Neither  is  that  doctrine  of  the  ancients  to  be 
neglected,  that,  to  give  an  account  of  providence,  we  oudit  to 
look  back  upon  former  periods,  as  well  as  forward  to  what  is 
future."  Indeed  he,  and  those  other  philosophers,  who  were  re- 
ligious, understood  this  so  as  to  conclude  a  pre-existent  state  of 
aU  particular  souls,  wherein  they  were  first  created  by  God  pure^ 
but  by  the  abuse  of  their  own  libertv  d^enerated,  to  be  a 
necessarv  hypothesis,  for  the  solving  that  phenomenon  of  the 
depravea  state  of  mankind  in  general  here  in  this  life.  And  not 
only  so,  but  they  endeavoured  in  like  manner  to  give  an  aeooont 
also  of  those  difierent  conditions  of  particular  persons  as  to 
morality,  from  their  infancy,  and  their  other  difierent  fates  here, 
deriving  them  all,  Ik  rcl>v  TrpoSc&oifiivfuv,  ^'  from  their  several 
demeanours  heretofore  in  a  pre-existent  state."  And  there  have 
not  wanted  Christian  doctors,  who  have  complied  with  these 
philosophers  in  both.^  But  our  common  Christianity  only  agrees 
thus  far,  as  to  suppose  a  kind  of  imputative  pre-existence  in 
Adam,  in  whom  all  were  created  pure,  and  so  consequently 
involved  in  his  after  miscarriage,  to  solve  the  pravity  of  human 
nature ;  upon  which  account  we  are  all  said  to  be,  ^vau  r&pa 
^pyn^t^  ^^  by  nature  children  of  wrath."    But  as  for  the  different 

In  some  other  passages;  let  it  be  observed  in  passing,  in  our  SaTionr's  last  disooarses  to 
his  disciples,  he  openly  alludes  to  this  practice  common  to  Eastern  kings  of  appro- 
priatinff  fnoval,  or  abodes,  to  their  ministers  in  their  own  houses,  John  xiL  26.  Km 
iirov  tifil  lyiiu,  UtX  Koi  6  BtdKovog  6  ifi6c  Ivrcu^  **  and  where  I  am,  there  ahall  abo 
my  servant  be :"  and  a  little  after  the  words  which  we  have  here  attempted  to  interpret, 
John  xiv.  3.  napaX^o/«ai  vfiaQ  irp^c  liiaVT6v  «va  %to9  tlfti  iyi  col  vfuiQ  ^, 
**  I  will  receive  you  unto  myself,  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also  ;*•  which  I  coo- 
sider  to  be  somewhat  oon6rmatory  of  our  exposition.  In  like  manner,  the  passage  of 
Baruch,  chap.  iii.  verse  ?4.  25.  also  quoted  here  by  Dr.  Cudworth,  ought  by  no  meant 
to  be  understood  of  a  multitude  of  worlds :  for  it  is  manifest  fh>m  what  foUows  that 
the  poet  is  speakini^  solely  of  the  world  which  we  now  inhabit 

•  Dage  264.     [Ennead.  8.  lib.  2.  cap.  13.] 

•  The  principal  ancient  Christian  fathers,  who  besides  Origen  approved  of  this  doe- 
trine  of  the  existence  of  souls  before  bodies,  are  named  by  Pet.  Dan.  Huet  in  hii 
Origeniana,  lib.  2.  qusest.  6.  sect  10.  p.  97. 

•  Ephes.  ii.  3. 
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coDditione  of  persons,  and  their  several  fates,  more  disadvan- 
tageous to  some  than  others,  this  indeed  the  generality  of 
Christian  doctors  have  been  content  to  resolve  only  into  an  occult, 
but  just  providence,*  And  thus  does  Origen  himself  sometimes 
modestly  pass  it  over,  as  in  his  third  book  against  Celsus:!  IIoXXoTc 
Koi  ra  T^c  avorpo^Sc  rwovTwg  yByivtirat^  wg  /ui)8l  <lfavra<y(av 
hrirpainivai  rwv  KpurrSviov  XaCetv'  aXX'  ad  Koi  Ik  wpwrri^  Vi\iK(ag 
ilTOi  iv  TTcuSiicocc  bIvqi  aicoXaoToiv  avSpJ>v,  rj  Staworwv,  fj  iv  oXXp 
rivl  KUpXvo6<rg  rfiv  xl^vxriv  ava^Xhrnv  KOKodaifUiovlij^'  rag  Si  wipi 
To{rrwv  aMag  navnog  fdv  elic^c  ^Ivotj  iv  roic  rftv  vpovolaq  \6'yoig' 
iriirruv  il  airrag  ilg  av0pt!movg  ovk  €vx^P^^»  **  ^*  happeneth  to 
many,  so  to  have  been  brought  up  from  their  very  childhood,  as 
that,  by  one  means  or  other,  they  could  have  no  opportunity  at 
all  of  thinking  of  the  better  things,  &c.  And  it  is  very 
probable,  that  there  are  causes  of  these  things  in  the  reasons  of 
providence,  though  they  do  not  easily  fall  under  human  notice." 

But  there  is  yet  a  third  atheistic  objection  against  providence 
behind.  That  ^^  it  is  impossible  any  one  Being  should  animadvert 
and  order  all  things  in  the  distant  places  of  the  world  at  once ; 
and,  were  this  possible,  yet  would  such  infinite  ne^otiosity  be 
verv  uneasy  and  distractions  to  it,  and  altogether  mconsistent 
with  happiness.  Nor  would  a  being  irresistibly  powerful,  concern 
itself  in  the  good  or  welfare  of  any  thing  else,  it  standing  in 
need  of  nothing,  and  all  benevolence  and  good  will  arising  from 
indigency  and  imbecility.  Wherefore,  such  a  being  would 
wholly  be  taken  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  itself  and  its  own 
happiness,  utterly  r^ardless  of  dl  other  things." 

To  which  the  reply  is,  first.  That  though  ourselves  and  all 
created  beings  have  but  a  finite  animadversion  and  narrow 
sphere  of  activity  ;  yet  does  it  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  case 
must  be  the  same  with  the  Deitv,  supposed  to  be  a  Being 
infinitely  perfect,  avupoSvvainog,  ^'  that  hath  no  manner  of  defect, 
either  of  knowledge  or  power  in  it.  But  this  is  a  mere  idolum 
specus,  "  an  idol  of  the  cave  or  den  ;"  men  measuring  the  Deity 
by  their  own  scantling  and  narrowness.  And  indeed,  were  there 
nothing  at  all  but  what  we  ourselves  could  fully  comprehend,  there 
could  be  no  God.  Were  the  sun  an  animal,  and  had  life  co-ex- 
tended with  its  rays  and  light,  it  would  see  and  perceive  every 
atom  of  matter  that  its  outstretched  beams  reached  to  and 
touched.  Now  all  created  beings  are  themselves,  in  some  sense, 
but  the  rays  of  the  Deity,  which  therefore  cannot  but  feel  and 
sensibly  perceive  all  these  its  own  effluxes  and  emanations.  Men 
themselves  can  order  and  manage  affairs  in  several  distant  places 
at  once,  without  any  disturbance;    and  we  have  innumerable 

*  Thui  Hierodes :  O^c  6,/it\tXrai  6  &ya96i  vvv  yivd/Atvoc,  k&v  woXaiiav  fitivi* 
li&rmv  ifiXKfiTcu  arlyfiara,  p.  167.  T  P<>ge  134. 
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notions  ct  things  in  otir  own  mind^  that  lie  there  essSlj  together, 
without  orowdmg  one  another^  or  causing  any  distraction  to  u&fi 
Nevertheless^  the  minds  of  weak  mortak  may  here  be  some- 
what eased  and  helped  by  considering  what  hath  be^i  before 
suggested;  that  there  is  no  necessity  Gt)d  Almighty  should 
ivTovoyuv  avavras  ^^do  all  thin^  himself  immediatelj  and 
drudgmgly ;"  but  he  may  have  his  mferior  ministers  and  execu- 
tioners imder  him,  to  discharge  him  of  that  supposed  ^icomber- 
ment.  As  first  of  all^  an  artificial  plastic  nature,  which,  without 
knowledge  and  animal  consdousness,  disposes  the  matter  of  tiie 
universe  according  to  the  platform  or  idea  of  a  perfect  mind, 
and  forms  the  bodies  of  all  animala  And  this  was  one  reason 
why  we  did  before  insist  so  much  upon  this  artificial,  regular, 
and  methodical  nature,  namely,  tiiat  divine  providence  might 
neither  be  excluded  from  having  an  influence  upon  aU  things  in 
this  lower  world,  as  resulting  only  from  the  fortuitous  motionfl 
of  senseless  matter,  unguided  by  any  mind ;  nor  vet  the  Deity 
be  supposed  to  do  every  thing  itself  immediately  and  miraculously, 
without  the  subservient  mmistry  of  any  natural  causes,  whidi 
would  seem  to  us  mortals,  to  be  not  only  a  violent,  but  also  an 
operose,  cumbersome,  and  moliminous  business.^  And  thus  did 
Plato®  acknowledge  that  there  wer^  c/u^ovoc  ^i^acoic  alrtai  a!c 
{nrripkTo6<raig  -XPnrai  ^  Bct^C^  '^  certain  causes  of  a  prudent,  that 
is,  artificial  ana  orderly  nature,  which  God  makes  use  of  as  sub- 
servient to  himself  in  the  mundane  economy."  Besides  which, 
those  instincts  also  impressed  upon  animals,  and  which  they  are 
passive  to,  directing  them  to  act  for  ends  either  not  understood, 
or  not  attended  to  by  them,  in  order  to  their  own  good  and 
the  good  of  the  universe,  are  another  part  of  that  divine  iaie 
whi<m  inserted  into  things  themselves^  is  the  servant  and  execu- 

*  Socrates  philosophiiei  in  a  somewhat  aimilar  manner  in  X^ophon,  De  Dictit  et 
Factis  Socratis  MemorabiL  lib.  1.  p.  575.  where  he  admirably  defends  divine  provideDoe 
and  religion  against  a  certain  Ariciodemns :  Kara/io^e  8r«  cai  6  vbc  vo«c  ^^  ^^ 
ohv  a&iia  8r«c  povXirai  /icraxccp^^crat'  oiUv^at  o5v  XQ^  ««J  ^^^  ^v  frmrri  fo6iy^9v 
rd  irdvra  hxwc  &v  aifTjf  rf$i  j  o^Tta  Ti^ev^ai'  leal  fii)  rb  ebv  ukv  6fi/ia  Hvav^m. 
^ttI  voKKd  ffrdiia  iliKveiffBat,  rbv  Sk  rov  dtov  d^^aXftdv  divvarov  cZvoi  d/ta 
irdvra  6pfv  ittjii  n)v  <n)v  fikv  ^x^^^t  ««^  ""^P^  '"'/C  ivBdSi  koI  x«pt  r^c  ^ 
KlyvwTif  Kal  iv  SckcXi^  hvva<rdat  ^povrc'^etv,  n)v  i\  rov  ^cov  fp6r^9tw  m4 
Uavr^  (Ival  &fta  frd^rvv  iwi/icXelff^at,  '*  Obserre  that  thy  mind,  while  it  is  in  tty 
IkxIj,  go? ems  it  at  will.  Wherefore,  we  must  suppose  also  that  that  wisdom  which  is 
in  the  universe,  rules  all  things  in  such  a  wa^  as  seems  good  to  it ;  neither  must  it  bs, 
imagined  that  tiiy  eye  is  able  to  reach  to  a  distance  of  many  stadia,  and  that  the  eye  of 
God  is  unable  to  see  all  things  at  once,  or  that  thy  mind  can  meditate  upon  naXUa 
both  here,  and  in  £g3rpt  and  in  Sicily,  and  that  the  wisdom  of  Giod  cannot  at  one  and 
the  same  time  attend  to  and  overlook  all  things." 

7  I  have  already  explicitly  declared  my  own  opinion  upon  all  these  subjects  above^ 
in  my  remarks  on  a  platHo  nature, 

*  This  passage  occurs  in  the  Timaeus,  sect.  36.  p.  256.  But  it  is  not  written  bj 
Plato  in  the  same  words  as  those  here  quoted,  neither  does  it  relate  to  a  plastic  nature. 
See  the  remarks  above  on  the  Digression  concerning  a  plastic  nature,  sect.  6.  note  5. 
p.  227.  228. 
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tioner  of  providence.  Above  all  wbidi»  there  are  yet  other 
knowing  and  understanding  ministers  of  the  Deity,  as  its  ejes 
and  hands,  demoniac  or  angelic  beings,  appointed  to  preside  over 
mankind,  all  mundane  affairs,  and  the  things  of  nature ;  they 
having  their  several  distinct  offices  and  provinces  assigned 
them.  Of  which  also  Plato  thus:^  Toin-oic  ^lolv  apxovri^ 
TTpoorercryutvoc  iKocFroic,  iit\  rh  frynKpwraTOv  aii  iraOi)^  ical  x/oa- 
^€fc>c«  **  There  are  certain  rulers  or  presidents  appointed  by  the 
supreme  God  who  governs  the  whole  world,  over  all  the  several 
things  and  parts  therein,  even  to  the  smallest  distributicm  of 
them."  All  which  inferior  causes  are  constantlv  overlooked  and 
supervised  by  the  watchful  eye  of  God  Almighty  himself,  who 
may  also  sometimes  extraordinarily  interpose. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  restrain  and  confine  divine  Providence, 
to  a  few  greater  things  only,  as  some  do,  that  we  may  thereby 
consult  the  ease  of  the  Deity,  and  its  freedom  from  distraction ; 
but  may  and  ouffht  to  extend  it  to  all  things  whatsoever,  small  aa 
vrell  as  great.  And  indeed,  the  great  things  of  the  world  cannot 
well  be  ordered  neither,  without  some  r^ard  to  the  small  and 
little  :*®  Ov8l  yap  avBv  <rfxiKpwv  roifQ  /ucyoXovc  i>a<riv  ol  XidoXoyoi 
Af0ovc  ev  KuaOah  *^  08  architects  affirm  that  great  stones  cannot 
be  well  placed  together  in  a  building  without  little."  Neither 
can  generals  of  armies,  nor  governors  of  families,  nor  masters  of 
ships,  nor  mecJKanic  artificers,  discharge  their  several  functions,, 
and  do  their  works  respectivdy  as  they  ought,  did  they  not  mind 
small  things  also,  as  well  the  great.  M?}  toIwv  (saiUi  the  fore- 
mentioned  philosopher,^)  rSvye  BbIv  a^iiixrofiiv  irorc  dvifriijv 
Srifiiovpywv  6av\6Tipov,  ot  ra  Trpoo^icovra  avroTc  ?P7a>  ifn^irtpt 
av  ifxdvovc  oxrt,  T6<T(g  oicpcSlaTcpa  ica)  reXcc^rfpa  fuq,  rixva  afiiKpii 
KaX  fiijaXa  awBpyaZovrai*  '^Let  US  not  therefore  make  God 
Almighty  inferior  to  mortal  opificers,  who,  by  one  and  the  same 
art,  can  order  small  things  as  well  as  ^reat ;  and  so  suppose  him  to 
be  supine  and  negligent."  Neverthdess,  the  chief  concernment 
and  employment  of  divine  Providence  in  the  world  is  the 
economy  of  souls,  or  government  of  rational  beings,  which  is  by 
Plato  contracted  into  this  compendium  :<  OvSiv  aXko  ipyov  n^ 
TrerTBvry  Xstirsrat  wXr^v  fieraridivai  rh  plv  ifiBivov  yiv6iUvov  ^Oo^ 
€lc  jScXr/w  t6wov  xupov  8i  €ic  rhv  xjtlpovOf  &c  **  There  is  no 
other  work  left  for  the  supreme  Governor  of  all  than  only  to 
translate  better  souls  into  better  places  and  conditions,  and 
worser  into  worser ;"  or,  as  he  after  addeth,  to  dispose  of  every 
one  in  the  world  in  such  a  manner  as  nught  best  render  viKw<rav 

•  De  Legibus,  lib.  10.  p.  671. 

1^  The  words  of  Plato,  ibid.  p.  6717  from  whom  the  most  of  what  is  here  brought 
forward  is  borrowed.  For  Plato  is  arguing  against  those  who  suppose  that  God  concerns^ 
himself  about  great  things  only,  and  neglects  the  small. 

>  Ibid.  p.  671.  «^lbid.  p.  672. 
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a/ocn^V)  tirrwfiivriv  Si  KaKlav^  **  virtue  Tictorioufl  and  tiinmpliaDt 
over  vice."  And  thus  may  the  slow  and  imperfect  wits  of  mortab 
be  satisfied,  that  Providence  to  the  Deity  is  no  molinrinoos, 
laborious,  and  distractions  thing. 

But  that  there  is  no  higher  spring  of  life  in  rational  animals 
than  contracted  self-love,  and  that  all  good  will  and  benevolence 
arises  only  from  indigency  and  imbecility,  and  that  do  being 
whatsoever  is  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  any  other  thing,  but 
only  what  itself  stands  in  need  of;  and  lastly  therefore,  that 
what  is  irresistibly  powerful,  and  needs  nothing,  would  have  no 
manner  of  benevolence,  nor  concern  itself  in  the  good  and  wd- 
fare  of  anv  thing  whatsoever ;  this  is  but  another  idol  of  the 
Atheists'  aen,  and  only  argues  their  bad  nature,  low-sunk  minik, 
and  gross  immorality.  And  the  same  is  to  be  said  also  of  that 
other  maxim  of  theirs  :*  That  what  is  perfectly  happy  would  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do,  but  only  enjoy  its  own  ease  and  quiet; 
whereas  there  is  nothing  more  troublesome  to  ourselves  than  thk 
airpa^la,  "this  having  nothmg  to  do;**  and  the  activity  of  the 
Deity,  or  a  perfect  Bemg,  is  altogether  as  easy  to  it  as  its  essence. 

The  atheistic  queries  come  next  to  be  answered ;  which,  beii^ 
but  three,  are  naturally  to  be  disposed  in  this  order :  First,  ''If 
there  were  a  God,  or  perfect  Being,  who  therefore  was  sufficiently 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  himself,  why  would  he  go  about  to 
miULC  a  world  ?  Secondly,  if  he  must  needs  make  a  world,  why 
did  he  not  make  it  sooner  ?  this  late  production  therefore  lookii^ 
as  if  he  had  but  newly  awaked  out  of  a  long  sleep  throughout 
infinite  past  ages,  or  eke  had  in  length  of  time  contracted  a 
satiety  of  his  solitude.  Thirdl;^  and  lastly,  What  tools  or  instru- 
ments ?  what  machines  or  engines  had  he  ?  Or  how  could  he 
move  the  matter  of  the  whole  world,  especially  if  incorporeal? 
because  then  he  would  run  through  all  things,  and  could  not  lay 
hold,  nor  fasten  upon  any  thmg." 

To  the  first  therefore  we  say.  That  the  reason  why  Go4  made 
the  world,  was  from  his  own  overflowing  and  communicative 
ffoodness,  that  there  might  be  other  beings  also  happv  besides 
him,  and  enjoy  themselves.  Nor  does  this  at  all  clash  with 
Ood's  making  of  the  world  for  his  own  glory  and  honour ;  though 
PlotinuB^  were  so  shy  of  that:  rc^oTov,  %va  Tifiu>Tai,  icac  fivra^ 
p6vTwv  awh  TMV  ayaAjnaroiroiQv  rc5v  Ivrav^a,  **It  is  ridiculous 
to  say,  that  God  made  the  world  that  he  might  be  honoured ; 
this  being  to  transfer  the  afiections  of  human  artificers  and 
statuaries  upon  him."    But  the  chief  reason  of  his  saying  so  was, 

•  In  the  Kvplai  AStai  of  Epicunw,  the  following,  as  is  well  known,  is  laid  down  at 
a  f^indamentaf  principle :  "  That  which  is  happy  has  neither  any  employment  or 
business  of  its  own,  nor  causes  any  to  others."  Sie  Diog.  Laertius,  lib,  10.  segm  139. 
p.  661. 

*  Contm  Gnotticos^  ennead.  2.  lib.  9.  cap.  4.  p.  202. 
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becaose  that  philoeopher  conceiyed  the  world  to  have  proceeded, 
not  so  much  from  the  will  of  the  Deity,  as  the  necessity  of  its 
nature.  Though  this  be  true  also,  that  God  did  not  make  the 
world  merely  to  ostentate  his  skill  and  power,  but  to  communicate 
his  goodness,  which  is  chiefly  and  properly  his  ^ory,  as  the  light 
and  splendour  of  the  sun  is  the  glory  of  it*    But  the   Atheist 

*  Ab  to  the  question  here  touched  upon  by  Dr.  Cudworth  :  **  Whether  or  not  God 
can  be  truly  said  to  have  created  this  world  for  his  own  ^lory  and  honour/'  has  again 
been  mooted  among  theologians  and  philosophers  even  m  our  own  times,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  it,  in  the  way  of  elucidation. 

I.  Almost  all  the  Platonists  formerly  inculcated  thatGrod  made  the  world  and  its  in- 
habitants for  the  Bake  of  having  other  beings  to  whom  he  might  impart  his  own  goodness 
and  supreme  felicity.  This  opinion  they  had  derived  from  Plato  himself,  who,  dis- 
coursing in  his  Timsus,  sect  14.  p.  237.  on  the  Deity^  motive  for  creating  the  world, 
thus  expresses  himself:  'AyaBb^iiv,  Aya^tf  ik  oitidg  mpi  oifUvo^  ohSkvoTi  iyylvtrai 
^ovoc,  **  He  was  good,  and  the  good  never  feels  envy  towards  any  one  :  therefore  he 
created  all  things  Uke  unto  himself.**  Plato  borrowed  this,  as  well  as  most  of  his 
opinions  concerning  the  creation,  from  Timtsus  Locrus,  an  ancient  Pythagorean,  whose 
book,  De  Anima  Mundi,  p.  545.  ed.  Th.  Gale,  my  readers  will  do  well  to  consult. 
There  is,  however,  no  inconsiderable  discrepancy  between  the  opinion  of  Plato  himself 
and  that  of  his  junior  disciples  on  this  subject,-  although  they  make  use  of  the  same 
words.  For  Plato  supposed  the  Deity  to  liAve  proceeded  voluntarily  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  disposition  of  matter,  heretofore  rude  and  unformed  ;  and  therefore,  could 
truly  and  properly  determine  that  he  was  led  by  his  native  goodness  to  undertake  the 
fhbrication  of  the  universe.  But  his  later  disciples  held  the  world  to  have  existed  along 
with  God  from  all  eternity,  and  to  have  been  a  necesBaiy  emanation  and  efflux  of  the 
divine  nature  itself.  Wherefore,  when  they  say  that  God  was  moved  by  his  goodness 
to  create  the  world,  they  mean  simply  that  he  communicated  his  goodness  to  others 
from  all  eternity.  Nor  was  this  doctrine  unpalatable  to  the  ancient  Christian  doctors. 
Zacharius  Mitylenaus,  a  Christian  philosopher,  in  his  Dialogue,  De  OpiBdo  Mundi  contra 
Platonioos,  p.  182.  says:  "H  o^k  oUv^at  5ri  oifK  dvdyinit  <IXX^  ftSvri  dytt^Srric  r^c 
iflfuovpyiaQ  Kot  xoc^o-ccuc  rovdt  tov  iravrbc  cadiiy^ffaro,  ical  vpovrariX  Kwt 
i^ytfiovtifti,  Kai  tl  PoiXti  dKOVt,  Kal  rov  vfieripov  UAirtavoc  ra^rfiv  Koi  uSvfiv 
alriav  dvai  \syovroc  r^c  rwv  BX«v  trvvrd^utCf  *»C  ^^  Tl/iaiov  <rwTiBuct  «^€ 
fi|ffi,  jc.  r.  X.,  "  Dost  thou  not  know  that  it  is  not  necessity,  but  his  goodness  alone 
that  first  originated  the  febrication  and  production  of  this  universoi  and  pn^des  over 
aifd  rules  it ;  and  hear,  if  thou  wilt,  your  Plato  himself  asserting  this  to  be  the  only 
cause  of  the  construction  of  all  things*  as  in  his  Timeus  he  thus  speaks,  &c.**  See 
also  Athenagoras,  De  Resurrectione,  cap.  11.  p.  174.  where  he  discourses  of  the  causes 
for  which  God  made  men,  and  among  other  things,  p.  178.  says:  BloitiXov  6rc  card 
fiiv  Tbv  Trp&Tov  Kal  iroiv^rcpov  \6yov  di*  iavTbv,  leal  ri)v  kwl  ird<nic  riig 
iilfAiovpyiaQ  dfhtpovisivijv  'APAeO'THTA  Kai  vo^lav  iirolijctv  6  dtdc  rhv 
dv^pwiroVf  **  It  is  very  manifest  that  God  made  man  according  to  first  and  universal 
reason,  on  acooiftit  of  himself  and  his  own  goodness  and  wisdom,  which  are  seen  in  the 
whole  workmanship."  Add  St.  Augustine,  Confessiones,  lib.  13.  cap.  2.  &c.  p.  170. 
torn.  1.  opp.  and  De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  11.  cap.  22.  p.  219.  tom.  7. 

II.  But  in  course  of  time  theologians  fell  gradually  into  the  habit  of  saying  that 
God  created  the  world  for  his  own  glory :  which  doctrine,  if  rightly  understood  and 
explained,  has  neither  any  thing  offensive  in  it,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  nor  for  a  con- 
siderable time  gave  any  offence.  It  was  only  in  the  last  century  that  objections  began 
to  be  entertained  against  it,  and  in  the  present  one  it  has  been  openly  opposed  and 
repudiated.  Dr.  W.  King,  in  his  ingenious  work,  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  cap.  1 .  sect.  8. 
p.  44.  thus  writes :  '*  I  know  *tis  commonly  said  that  the  world  was  made  for  the  glorj 
of  God  :  but  this  after  the  manner  of  men.  For  desire  of  glory  is  attributed  to  God  in 
the  same  way  as  anger,  love,  revenge,  eyes  and  hands.  When  therefore  the  Scripture 
teaches  us  that  the  world  was  created  for  the  glory  of  Grod,  *tis  to  be  understood  that 
the  divine  attributes,  namely,  power,  goodness  and  wisdom  shine  forth  as  clearly  in 
his  works  as  if  he  h^  no  other  intent  in  making  them  beside  the  ostentation  of  dieae 
attributes,  nor  could  they  have  answered  that  end  more  folly  if  they  had  been  designed 
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demands,  What  hurt  **had  it  been  for  us  never  to  have  bea 
made?"  and  the  answer  is  easy.  We  should  then  never  have 
enjoyed  any  good,  or  been  capable  of  happiness ;  and  had  that 

for  glory."  Thii  it  a  tolerably  fidr  explication  of  the  oommbn  and  leoeiTed  opbuon,  asd 
yet  it  does  not  exlianit  the  whole  lense  of  the  dogma  that  God  framed  this  irarid  for  !■ 
owngloiy:  ndther  does  Dr.  Cudworth't  interpretation  leare  nothing  to  be  added.  B^ 
Mens.  Bayle,  who  waa  mightily  fond  of  norel  «ib|ect8  and  doctrinea,  when  be  taik 
upon  himaelf  to  digert,  correct,  and  illuftrate  this  book  of  Kingli  and  the  opinio  i 
contained  in  it,  eagerly  embraced  thia  opportunity  of  atniling  the  leoeifed  teneli  of 
iheologbna,  and  contended  that  God  cannot  on  any  account  be  nid  to  have  had  nqpiA 
to  his  own  glonr  in  the  fabrication  of  thii  world :  although,  he  aubjoina,  if  the 
Scripturee  say  this,  we  ou^t  not  to  listen  to  the  Toice  of  reaaon,  bat  obey  nAa  tfct 
divine  authority,  Retpooae  auz  i^ertionad'an  Provincial,  tom.  2.  cap.  74.  p.  71 — U. 
He  aigues  that  God  is  in>  want  of  nothing  whatever,  neither  b  his  happineaa  capable  tf 
bemg  increased  or  diminished  ;  but  that  he  that  undertakes  a  thing  for  the  aake  of  hii 
own  glory,  desires  either  the  increase  or  preservation  of  his  felictty  and  gloiy :  that  the 
desire  of  gloiy  is  wi^ed  even  in  men,  and  therefore,  much  more  unbeooming  the 
supreme  Deity :  consequently,  that  we  ought  to  abandon  this  doctrine  alto^eCher,  lot 
we  offend  agjdnst  the  migeety  and  perfection  of  God.  And  as  this  opinion  of  Ui 
seemed  to  tend  to  the  establishment  of  Grod*s  glory  amongst  men,  it  fbund  ita  way  iala 
the  minds  even  of  those  who  were  otherwise  no  great  admiren  of  the  reat  of  hia  pna- 
dples.  The  theologians,  on  the  other  hand,  ceased  not  to  defend  the  received  doctnc 
in  their  schools,  and  maintained  it  to  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  reaaon  no  lesa  thaa 
with  truth,  to  suppose  that  God  created  this  universe  for  the  sake  of  his  own  gioiy- 
But  yet,  in  doing  so  they  did  not  all  follow  the  same  course  as  will  at  once  be  appaicai 
on  comparing  the  aiguments  brought  forward  upon  this  suliject  by  the  eminent  srhotwi, 
J.  Chnstoph.  Wol^  Manichaeismus  ante  Manichaos,  sect.  8.  sect.  12.  p.  $43.  &c 
Christ.  £berh.  Weismann,  Diss,  secunda  de  Providentia  Dei  circa  Malum,  seeL  li. 
p.  49.  and  Fr.  Simon  Loefler,  Ezplanatio  Pambola  de  Opetaiiis  in  Vinea,  sect.  111. 
p.  284.  I  shall  now  pass  over  what  has  already  been  obaerved  by  others,  and  eonfiae 
myself  to  a  brief  exposition  of  my  own  opinion  on  this  question. 

III.  Those  who  assert  that  God  created  the  world  fbr  his  own  gloiy,  are  in  no  lack 
either  of  authority  or  aiguments.  The  chief  authority,  as  othos  have  aheady 
remarked,  is  supplied  to  them  by  St.  Paul,  who  Ephes.  i.  12.  14.  and  elsewbere  dedsiei 
that  men  were  long  ago  predestined  by  Grod  to  salvation,  c^  Itrcuvitv  96Kiic  rifc  x^ps'vc 
aitrov.  Why  may  it  not  be  said  also  in  imitation  of  thissaying:  that  the  world  was  made 
tig  Iwacvev  ^^(9C  rov  dtoii,  *<  to  the  praise  of  the  ^ory  of  God  P^  That  aiganieBta  are 
not  wanting  to  those  who  speak  of  the  end  of  creation  in  this  manner,  will  immediately  be 
made  apparent,  by  pointing  out  the  force  and  meaning  which  the  Christian  fiithenattaabd 
to  their  own  words.  The  advocates  of  the  doctrine,  tiiat  God  created  the  world  for  his  ova 
glory,  are  not  so  vain  and  foolish  as  to  imagine  that  the  Deity  b  actuated  by  the  mere 
love  of  praise  and  g^ory,  and  that  sudi  was  the  motive  whidi  impelled  him  to  the  per> 
formance  of  this  work.  Bayle  indeed  underrtood  this  to  be  their  meaning,  bat  he  did 
so  in  opposition  to  all  wise  men,  into  whose  minds  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  entered. 
That  man  would  deserve  to  be  banished  for  ever  tnm  the  Christian  community  who 
could  entertain  so  abject  a  conception  of  God  as  to  suppose  him  to  be  capable  of  doing 
anything  solely  fbr  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  boat  of  encomiasts  and  admirers.  Moat  of 
the  theologians,  on  the  contrary,  explain  the  dogma  in  question  in  these  words :  **  Ged 
made  the  world  for  his  own  gloiy,  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  revealing  his  own  wiadoai. 
goodness,  and  power."  See  Gerh.  Job.  Vosshis,  Theses  Theolog.  et  Hist  diss.  1.  de 
Creatione,  p.  1 2.  From  which  it  is  evident  that  the  word  ghrf  implies  those  perfectfum 
of  God  from  which  his  glory  arises,  and  consequently  that  in  this  proposition,  agreeably 
to  the  ussge  of  all  languages,  the  ^eoi  b  put  for  the  oatus.  For  the  necesaary  €/SoA 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  virtuea,  is  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  supreme  Bebg. 
Those  therefore,  that  are  unwilling  to  admit  this  precept,  ought  to  show  that  God  did 
not  create  the  universe  for  the  sake  of  implanting  in  men's  minds  notions  of  his  own 
supreme  perfections,  and  not  to  raise  idle  disputes  about  the  word  gUny  and  enter  into 
useless  squabbles  about  terms.  But  that  the  received  doctrine  of  theologians  reapediag 
the  end  or  object  of  the  creation  of  this  world,  is  capable  of  a  sense  altogether  uno^ee- 
tionable  and  eminently  worthy  of  the  supreme  Being,  will  periiaps  be  more  ckariy 
understood  from  what  we  are  now  about  to  ofier. 
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been  no  rational  creatures  at  all  made,  it  most  have  been  either 
from  impotent  sterility  in  the  Deity,  or  else  from  an  invidious, 
narrow,  and  contracted  selfishness,  or  want  of  benignity,  and 

IV.  Qod  created  men  and  rational  beingi  chiefly  Ibr  the  purpose  of  hating  thoie  to 
wlioin  he  might  impart  the  treasaree  of  hit  own  goodness,  and  whom  he  might  render 
happy  hoth  in  this  life  and  hereafter.  But  rational  beings,  as  it  would  require  little 
labcnir  to  show,  cannot  become  partakers  of  true  felicity  either  in  this  or  in  a  fbture 
life  unless  they  know  their  author  and  oreator,  and  worriiip  and  reverence  him  in  sudi 
a  way  as  is  consistent  with  his  perfbctions.  Subjects  are  cmly  then  called  happy  when 
they  are  fully  cognisant  of  the  wisdom  and  ^ory  of  their  sovereign,  and  obey  the  laws 
which  he  has  wisely  and  justly  enacted  ;  so  neither  is  the  salvation  and  happiness  ot 
mankind  complete,  till  they  both  see  the  perfbctions  of  Qod  and  are  led  by  them  to 

Ey  him  reverence  and  honour.    Wherefore,  when  God  designed  the  salvation  of  man- 
id,  he  necessarily  demanded  and  exacted  of  them  that  they  ihould  strive  to  know 
'  and  duly  worship  him  ;  consequently  he  is  rightly  and  truly  said  to  have'  made  men 
for  his  own  glory,  that  is,  to  have  created  them  fbr  the  sake  of  receiving  their  worship 
and  homage.    For  tnm  his  exceeding  love  towards  them  he  cannot  but  will  them  to 
be  imbued  with  a  right  knowledge  of  himself  and  to  pay  to  him  due  worship  and 
honoura :  from  which  results  the  true  salvation  of  mankind.    And  the  same  may  be 
justly  asserted  of  the  final  object  of  the  creation.    Gk>d  formed  the  world  that  men 
might  live  happily  in  it  and  prepare  themselves  for  a  *better  lifb  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  body.    But  without  a  right  knowledge  of  God  no  one  can  either  live  happily  here 
nor  be  assured  of  his  future  fblidty.    And  agam,  no  one  can  truly  know  God  ^nthout 
at  the  same  thne  praisinf  and  honouring  him  in  mind,  word,  and  deed.  .  It  therefore 
behoved  the  supreme  Bemg  so  to  frame  and  construct  the  world  that  its  inhabitants  on 
beholding  it  xta^hi  be  able  at  once  to  understand  the  migesty  and  perfections  of  the 
Creator :  by  domg  which  he  at  the  same  time  made  the  world  for  his  own  ^lory,  which 
is  inseparably  connected  with  a  knowledge  of  himself    This  explication  is  admirably 
confirmed  by  St.  Paul,  Rom.  i.  19.  &c  €k)d,  says  he,  made  known  his  perfections  to 
the  nations :  for,  ver.  20.  firom  the  contemplation  of  this  visible  world  his  d{fvafnc  Kal 
dudrrie,  **  power  and  godhead,", or  **  wisdom,"  as  1  think  the  latter  word  oui^t  to  be 
rendered,  could  be  clearly  undeistood  by  them.    This  knowledge,  he  immediately  sub- 
joins, ought  to  have  led  to  the  praise  and  glorification  of  Grod  :  but  the  i>eople  were 
unmindful  of  thdr  duty,  ver.  21.  Si6ti  ytivrtg  rbv  dtbv,  oix  «l»c  ds6v  IdSKavaVf 
^  tiYnpieriiffav  AXK'  i/JMraidt^fivav,  **  because  that  when  they  knew  God,  they 
glorified  him  not  as  Gtod,  neither  were  thankfid,  but  became  vain  in  their  imagina- 
ticns."    A  just  and  wise  king  who  perceives  it  to  be  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  com- 
monwealth that  his  subjects  should  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  himself  and  his  affiurs 
ought  to  do  the  utmost  in  his  power  in  order  to  instil  this  opinion  into  their  minds. 
In  like  manner,  it  behoved  the  Divine  Creator,  who  knew  the  salvation  of  men  to  be 
always  conjoined  with  his  own  glory,  so  to  frame  and  dispose  the  universe  that  his 
virtue  and  majesty  might  be  m^e  nianifest  to  all.    He  desues  not  glory  amongst  men 
on  his  own  account,  nor  does  he  need  or  covet  our  praises  and  wonhip :  but  for  the 
sake  of  our  salvation,  guided  solely  by  his  own  goodness  and  love,  he  so  rules  and 
governs  all  thinp  that  his  glory  cannot  but  be  displayed.     Such  being  the  case, 
the  two  propositions^  that  **  God  created  the  world  for  the  sake  of  conununicatmg  the 
fruits  of  his  goodness  to  others,"  and  that  *'  he  created  it  for  his  own  glory,"  so  fiur 
f^m  being  repugnant,  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  and  mutually  support  each 
other.    Grod  in  creating  men  and  the  world  fbr  the  sake  of  having;  those  whom  he 
might  benefit^  at  the  same  thne  established  his  own  glory;  and  m  displaying  and 
miuiifesting  his  glory  in  the  world,  he  at  the  same  time  provided  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind. 

V.  This  if  I  mistake  not  does  not  differ  much  fhmi  the  view  adopted  by  J.  Le 
Clerc  in  his  explanation  of  the  present  passage  of  Dr.  Cudworth,  Biblioth;  Choisie, 
torn.  9,  p.  69.  **  S^ctly  and  properly  speaking,^  sajrs  he,  *'  Grod  created  other  natures 
solely  that  he  might  act  agreeably  to  his  own  nature,  which  is  most  perfect.  This  is 
the  principle  to  which  all  the  acts  of  God  ought  to  be  referred.  For  as  nothing  can 
compel  him  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  his  own  perfections,  so  neither  can  any  thing 
prevent  him  from  operating  agreeably  to  those  peifections.  Nevertheless  the  scripture 
tells  us,  that  God  sometimes  acts  and  has  acted  for  his  own  glory :  which  is  not  to  be 
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oommunicattve  eoodness ;  bodi  which  are  inconsistent  with  a 
perfect  Being.  But  the  argnment  may  be  thus  retorted  upoi 
these  Atheists :  What  hurt  would  it  be  for  us  to  cease  to  be,  or 
become  nothing  ?  And  why  then  are  these  Atheists,  as  well  aa 
others,  so  unwilling  to  die  ? 

But  then  in  the  next  place  they  urge ;  Why  was  not  the 
world  made  sooner,  since  this  goodness  of  God  was  without  date, 
and  from  everlasting  ?  But  this  question  may  be  taken  in  two 
different  senses;  either,  "Why  was  not  the  world  from  eternity, 
as  God  and  his  goodness  are  eternal  ?"  or  else,  secondly,  "  If  the 
world  could  not  be  from  eternity,  yet,  notwithstanding,  whj 
was  it  not  sooner,  but  so  lately  made  ?**  In  both  which  queries 
the  atomic  Atheists  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  system  of  the 
world  was  not  from  eternity,  but  had  a  beginning.  Now  we 
say,  that  the  reason  why  the  world  was  not  made  from  eternity, 
was  not  from  any  de^t  of  goodness  in  the  divine  will,  bnt 
because  there  is  an  absolute  impossibility  in  the  thing  itself;  or 
because  the  necessity  and  incapacity  of  such  an  imperfect  being 
Hindered.  For  we  must  confess  that,  for  our  parts,  we  are 
prone  to  .believe,  that  could  the  world  have  been  from  eternity, 
it  should  certainly  have  been  so.*  ^  And  just  thus  does  Philo- 
ponus,  in  his  confutation  of  Proclus'  armiments  for  the  world's 
eternity,  declare  himself,  and  no  otherwise :  KaX  vfuXc  apa  ft^ 


understood  as  though  the  acquisition  of  the  praise  and  admiration  of  created  thingi 
were  his  primary  motive :  for  this  is  what  they  call  the  glory  of  Qcd  among  men .'  bat 
the  meaning  of  scripture  is,  that  when  he  has  his  own  end  in  Tiew,  or  which  is  the 
same  thing,  acts  agreeably  to  his  own  perfections,  he  necessarily  gains  the  praise  sad 
admiration  of  all  intelligent  beings  that  make  a  right  use  of  their  reason.  Moreover, 
God  exacts  iVom  men  his  own  glorification  and  praise  as  a  necessary  duty :  not  as 
though  he  needed  their  praises  or  his  happiness  could  be  increased  by  the  praises  of 
others,  but  in  order  that  men  may  do  wlmt  the  reason  he  has  endowed  them  witk 
requires,  and  by  that  means  be  made  happy  themselves.  For,  as  might  eaaQy  bs 
proved  if  necessary,  no  man  or  community,  of  men  can  attain  to  true  felicity  unlesi 
they  render  to  Qod  the  honours  that  are  due  to  him.  Consequently,  to  act  for  bis  own 
glory  and  to  act  in  order  that  others  may  become  partakers  of  the  divine  goodness,  are 
two  ends,  which  are  not  at  all  in  contradiction  with  each  other.**  Those  who  think  fit 
to  censure  the  doctrines  of  theologians  ought  first  of  all  to  inquire  into  their  meanii^ 
and  to  accustom  themselves  to  their  phraseology.  But  now-a-days  none  are  moie 
bold  and  violent  in  their  attacks  upon  received  opinions  than  those  who  are  Jgnorsot 
even  of  the  true  signification  of  the  words  which  we  employ. 

•  Page  4.     [Edit.  Trincavell.] 

*  The  learnt  Doctor,  I  conceive,  does  not  express  his  opinion  sufficiently  deaiij : 
I  shall  therefore  give  a  brief  explication  of  it.  He  seems  to  me  to  reason  thus : 
**  Whatever  is  eternal  and  without  beginning  must  at  the  same  time  be  moet  peiibct. 
For  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  cause  why  that  which. existed  from  all  eternity 
should  not  partake  of  all  perfections.  That  which  is  most  perfect,  must  necessarily  be 
without  bounds,  and  in  every  respect  infinite.  For  whatever  is  circumscribed  within 
certain  bounds  is  confined  by  a  greater  and  more  poweHul  cause,  and  is  not  absolutelj 
perfect  But  the  world  cannot  be  infinite,  its  very  nature  being  against  such  a  suppo- 
sition :  for  no  magnitude  can  become  so  great  as  not  to  admit  of  something  beir^ 
added  to  it,  llierefore  neither  can  the  world  be  eternal  For  if  it  were  eternal  it 
would  also  be  infinite,  which  is  repugnant  to  its  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
perfect,  which  is  manifestly  felse." 
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<7vai  rhv  K6afiov  itSiov  viroTidifAhvoij  oirt  rh  tlvai  rhv  Oe&v  ati 
aya^hv    ii^aipoifitda^  oirt    a<T^ivuav   rijc    Srifxiovpyiidic   avrov 
KtiTtiyopovfitv  Si/va/uicnc'  oXka  juiri  Siva<y^ai  ae\  dvai  rhv  acoa/icov 
St  avrriv  rriv  row  yivofjiivov  ^vuiv  {mori^ifxi^ay  **  Ourselves  also 
supposing  the  world  not  to  have  been  eternal,  do  neither  ascribe 
this  to  any  defect  either  of  goodness  or  of  power  in  the  Deity, 
but  only  to  the  impossibility  of  the  thing  itself."    Where,  m 
the  following  words,  he  gives  a  twofold  account  of  this  impossi- 
bility of  the  world's  eternity :  "Ort  re  rh  iwetpov  icor    ivipynav 
virotniivaiy    fi  SuKirtirov   elvaiy    aS{fvaTOv  ijv'  ical    &n   trvpatSiov 
(Ivai  Tt^  vroio^vTi  rh  ytv6iuvov  if^iaiv  otiac  ^x^c,  ^^  First,  because 
there  can  be  nothing  actually  infinite,  and  yet  run  through,  as 
all  the  past  duration  of  the  world  hi^th  been ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause that  which  is  made,  or  brought  into  being  by  another,  as 
a  distinct  thing  from  it,  cannot  be  co-eternal  with  its  maker.'' 
Where  it  is  probable  that  Philoponus,  being  a  Christian,  de- 
signed not  to  oppose  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
but  only  to  assert  that  nothing,  which  was  properly  made  or 
created  by  Ood,  and  nothing,  which  was  not  itself  God,  could 
be  from  eternity,  or  without  beginning.     And  now  we  see,  how 
those  atheistic  exceptions  against  the  novity  of  the  divine  crea- 
tion, as  if  God  must  therefore  either  have  slept  from  eternity,  or 
else  have  at  length  contracted  a  satiety  of  nis  former  solitude, 
and  the  like,  do  of  themselves  quite  vanish  into  nothing.     But 
then,  as  to  the  second  sense  of  the  question,  "  Why  the  world, 
though  it  could  not  possibly  be  from  eternity,  yet  was  no  sooner, 
but  so  lately  made  ?    We  say,  that  this  is  an  absurd  question ; 
both  because  time  was  made  t(^ether  with  the  world,  and  there 
was  no  **  sooner"  or  **  later"  before  time;  and  also  because  what- 
soever had  a  beginning,  must  of  necessity  be  once  but  a  day  old. 
Wherefore  the  world  could  not  possibly  have  been  so  made  by 
God  in  time,  as  not  to  be  once  but  five  or  six  thousand  years 
old,  and  no  more ;  as  now  it  is.^ 

7  This  answer  is  based  upon  the  doctrine,  which  has  already  been  defended  by  the 
learned  Doctor  and  supported  also  by  ourselves,  that  eternity  is  devoid  of  all  succet- 
moikf  and  fixed,  stable  and  immoveable.  Most  assuredly,  if  an  atheist  were  to  admit 
this  to  be  the  nature  of  eternity  and  yet  should  go  on  and  ask,  why  God  did  not  make 
the  world  sooner,  he  would  manifestly  betray  his  own  ignorance  and  show  that  he  did 
not  rightly  comprehend  the  dogma  we  are  speaking  ot  For  since  there  is  no  order  of 
time  in  eternity,  it  is  silly  and  foolish  to  inquire  why  the  universe  was  not  constructed 
at  one  time  rather  than  another.  For  he  that  asks  for  such  an  explanation,  properly 
speaking,  is  desirous  of  being  told  the  reason,  why  time  was  not  before  it  was :  which 
is  evidently  absurd  and  ridiculous.  This  question  has  been  answered  in  nearly  the 
same  way  in  our  own  times  by  the  illustrious  G.  Wil.  Leibnitz,  in  his  Responsions 
to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Kecueil  de  Diverses  Pieces  sur  la  Philosophie,  par  Leibnitz, 
Clark,  Newton,  tom.  1.  p.  115.  But  since,  as  we  have  shown  above,  there  are  many 
friends  as  well  as  enemies  of  God  who  do  not  approve  of  this  doctrine  of  eternity, 
although  in  my  opinion  it  is  most  true,  and  moreover  since  none  of  us  is  so  constituted 
in  mind  that  he  can  divest  the  notion  of  eternity  of  all  succession,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
not  a  few  will  regard  this  answer  as  not  removing  the  whole  ui  the  difficulty.    The 
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And  as  for  the  third  and  last  qnery ;  ''  How  Grod  could  move 
and  command  the  matter  of  the  whole  world,  e^>edall7  if  incor- 
poreal?" we  reply;  first,  that  aU  other  tlunffs  beiii^  derived 
from  God,  as  their  only  fountain  and  ori^ntu,  and  eseentiaUy 
depending  on  him,  who,  by  his  absolute  power  also,  could  anm- 
huate  wimtsoever  he  created;  he  must  needs  have  a  despotie 
power  over  all ;  and^  every  thing  whatsoever  be  naturally  sut^ect 
and  obsequious  to  him.  And  since  no  body  can  possibly  move 
itself,  that,  which  first  moved  matter  must  of  necessity  be  incor- 
poreal ;  nor  could  it  move  it  by  local  motion,  as  one  body  moves 
another,  or  as  engines  and  machines  move  by  trusion  or  pulsion, 
they  being  before  moved,  but  must  do  itj  by  another  jdnd  of 

weoknev  of  Uie  geneiBlibr  of  men  b  surprinog,  when  things  removed  ftmn  the  flenai 
are  treated  of:  end  therefore  popular  answers  are  oftentimes  held  by  them  in  fa^g^ 
estimation  than  philooophic  reasons,  however  sound  and  well-founded.  Henee  J.  Le 
Clerc,  who  disapproved  of  this  doctrine  of  an  eternity  without  succession,  which  was 
repudiated  by  the  founders  of  the  Aiminian  sect,  struck  out  another  method  of  solviBi 
this  question,  Biblioth.  Choisie,  tom.  9.  p.  72.  &c.  He  supposes  it  may  be  siimuT 
in  this  controversy  that  innumeroble  worlds  already  existed  before  this  woild  :  at  least 
that  no  atheist  can  show  the  contrary :  and  that  this  bemg  assumed,  the  mind  wiU  be 
overwhelmed  as  it  were  with  the  notion  of  infinity,  and  wiU  cease  to  inquire  the  oaoM^ 
why  Grod  did  not  create  this  world  sooner.  To  myself  however^  this  reason  does  oot 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  solid  or  adapted  to  meet  all  the  atheistic  exceptkxia.  I 
should  therefore  hold  it  to  be  the  best  course  to  return  this  simple  answer  to  anj  man 
who  raises  a  controversy  upon  this  subject,  that  this  question  is  wholly  abaord  aod 
altogether  unworthy, the  character  of  a  wise  man,  such  as  the  atheist  alwaya  wishes  to 
be  considered.  For  it  is  either  certain  that  this  world  was  create  by  God,  or  uncer- 
tain, or  positively  folse.  Whichever  of  these  three  the  atheist  chooses  to  adopt,  he 
may  in  a  few  words  be  convicted  of  folly.  If  he  mamtains  the  fiilsdiood  of  our  doe- 
trine,  that  the  world  was  created  bv  God,  he  ou^t  to  prove  his  opinion  by  reason  and 
aigument;  since  it  is  foolish  and  ridiculous  for  him  to  contend  with  others  about  the 
causes  of  a  thing,  which  he  himself  holds  to  be  folse.  If  he  supposes  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  be  uncertain,  it  will  be  propw  that  we  dispute  about  the  thing  itself 
before  we  come  to  its  causes.  For  what  man  is  so  insane  as  to  inquire  into  the  virtues 
of  a  thing,  and  to  ask  why  it  is  endowed  with  these  instead  of  other  propertiea,  before 
he  knows  whether  this  thing  really  exists  or  is  fictitious  and  imaginary.  Fancy  to 
yourself  a  man  propounding  certain  subtle  questions  req>ecting  the  nature  of  denoMms, 
and  inqtiiring  for  example  why  they  are  devoid  of  all  body,  who  confesses  notwith- 
standing that  he  does  not  know  whether  demons  exist,  will  such  a  man  appear  to 
obey  reason  or  to  be  merely  trifling.  But  if  a  disputant  of  the  kind  entertains  no 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  the  world  and  yet  is  anxious  to  know  why  God  did 
not  undertake  this  work  sooner,  I  should  pity  him  for  his  want  of  sagacitv.  For,  for  a 
roan  indeed  to  acknowledge  a  God,  that  is  an  infinitely  wise  Bong,  and  at  the  anse 
time  to  suppose  that  he  himself,  a  mere  weak  mortal,  is  capable  of  investigating  the 
causes  why  infinite  wisdom  did  not  make  the  world  either  sooner  or  later,  is  certainly  a 
symptom  of  no  very  refined  or  intelligent  mind.  Every  body  must  be  aware  that  this 
is  one  ot  those  things  that  no  mortal  ever  could  know  without  an  especial  divine  reve- 
lation* But  Qod  b  silent  and  vouchsafes  not  to  make  us  privy  to  his  counsels  in  this 
matter.  Wh^  therefore  are  we  not  content  to  know  that  the  whole  visible  world  is  the 
.work  of  divine  power ;  and  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  other  matters,  probably 
above  our  comprehension,  till  it  shall  please  (}od  to  dispel  the  darkness  which  here 
besets  our  minds  ?  The  words  of  St.  Augustine  in  which  he  represses  such  impor- 
tunate querists  seem  to  me  to  be  apt  and  pertinent,  De  DiversiB  Qiuestionibus,  tom.  6. 
opp.  p.  6.  quest.  28.  '*  He  who  asks  why  God  willed  to  create  the  worid,  asks  the 
cause  of  the  will  of  God.  But  every  cause  is  efficient.  And  everv  thing  which  effiK^ts 
is  greater  than  that  which  is  eflfected.  But  nothing  is  greater  than  the  will  of  God. 
Therefore  its  cause  ought  not  to  be  inquired  after.** 
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action,  such  as  is  not  local  motion,  nor  heterokinesy,  but  auto- 
kines^ ;  that  is,  bv  cogitation.  Wherefore,  that  conceit  of  the 
Atheists,  that  an  incorporeal  Deity  could  not  possiUj  move  the 
matter  of  the  world,  because  it  would  run  through  it,  and  could 
not  fasten  or  lay  hold  thereupon,  is  absurd,  because  this  moves 
matter  not  mecnanicallv,  but  vitally,  and  by  cogitation  only. 
And  that  a  cogitative  being,  as  such,  hath  a  nati;^  imperium 
over  matter,  and  power  of  moving  it,  without  any  engmes  or 
machines,  is  unquestionably  certam,  even  from  our  own  souls ; 
which  move  our  bodies,  and  command  them  every  way,  merely 
by  will  and  thought  And  a  perfect  mind,  presiding  over  the 
matter  of  the  whole  world,  <^ould  much  more  irresistibly,  and 
writh  infinitely  more  ease,  move  the  whole  corporeal  umverse, 
merely  by  will  and  cogitation,  than  we  can  our  bodies.® 

The  last  head  pf  atheistic  argumentation  is  from  interest 
And  first,  the  Atheists  would  persuade,  that  it  is  the  ^^  interest 
of  mankind  in  general,  and  of  every  partictdar  person,  that  there 
should  be  no  God,  that  i^  no  Being  infinitely  powerful,  that 
hath  no  law,  but  its  own  will ;  and  therefore  may  punish  whom 
he  pleases  eternally  after  death." 

To  which  our  first  reply  is,  that  if  there  be  a  God,  and  souls 
be  immortal,  then  is  it  not  any  man's  thinking  otherwise  that 
will  alter  the  case,  nor  afford  the  Atheists  any  relief  against 
those  two  imagined  evils  of  theirs.  For  things  are  sullen,  and 
vnSl  be  as  they  are,  whatever  we  think  them,  or  wish  them  to 
be ;  and  men  will  at  last  discover  their  error,  when  perhaps  it 
may  be  too  late.     Wishing  is  no  proving;  and  therefore  this 

*  All  this  goes  to  show  that  the  thing  itself  cannot  be  called  in  question  bj  an j 
■eoaible  man,  but  that  the  way  and  manner  of  it  surpass  all  mortal  comprehension 
and  capacity.  And  such  is  really  the  case.  Though  we  tax  our  intellect  to  the 
utmost  in  order  to  comprehend  how  God  educed  matter  out  of  nothing,  still  we  shall 
always  find  that  we  are  mentally  unequal  to  the  task.  As  is  beautiMly  and  excel- 
lently observed  by  our  worthy  author :  Qod  excites  matter  and  impels  and  leads  it 
whero  he  pleases  by  thou^iht  alone,  just  as  our  mind  bends  and  excites  the  body  at  its 
will  and  pleasure.  But  if  we  go  on  and  inquire  in  what  way  this  is  done,  or  what  is 
the  bond  of  connexion  between  thought  and  matter,  so  that  one  can  move  the  other, 
then  human  knowledge  and  experience  entirely  &il  us.  The  ancient  philosophers  who 
asserted  the  simultaneous  existence  of  Qod  and  matter  from  all  eternity  were  able  to 
enter  into  som&  sort  of  explanation  of  this.  For  not  to  speak  of  those  who  dreamt 
about  a  certain  undefined  connexion  between  Grod  and  eternal  matter,  an  opinion 
which  many  entertained,  most  of  them  supposed  God  to  be  light  or  a  nature  resem- 
bling the  br^test  and  purest  light.  Therefore  as  the  sun  excites  the  necessary 
motions  in  matter  by  its  rays :  so  the  Deity,  they  could  say,  by  his  incomparable 
splendour  and  divine  light,  fax  more  subtle  and  efficacious  than  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
conquered  the  inertness  of  matter  and  reduced  it  into  a  certain  form.  Although  this 
answer  was  not  one  that  could  entirely  satisfy  those  who  look  deeper  into  things  than 
others;  still  it  was  accommodated  to  the  capacity  of  most  men.  But  to  us  who  rightly 
hold  God  to  be  altogether  devoid  of  body  and  to  have  produced  matter  out  of  nothing, 
a  similar  course  is  not  open.  Let  us  therefore  confess,  that  the  manner  in  which  G<^ 
excites,  compels,  and  moves  matter,  will  be  unknown  and  incomprehensible  to  ua,  so 
long  as  we  sliall  be  ignorant  of  the  way  in  which  the  infinite  power  of  the  Deity  called 
into  sudden  existenct  things  which  did  not  exist  before. 
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atheistic  argument  from  interest  is  no  ailment  at  all  against 
the  existence  of  a  God,  it  being  nothing  but  the  ignorant  widi 
and  vain  desire  of  besottcfd  Atheists. 

*  In  the  next  place,  this  wish  of  Atheists  is  altogether  founded 
upon  a  mistaken  notion  of  Grod  Almiehty  too,  that  he  is  notbiog 
but  arbitrary  will  omnipotent;  whidx  indeed  is  not  the  most 
desirable  thinc^.     But  as  it  hath  been  often  declared,  the  will  of 
God  b  the  wul  of  goodness,  justice,  and  wisdom  itself  omnipo- 
tent    His  will  is  not  mere  will,  such  as  hath  no  other  reason 
besides  itself;  but  it  is  law,  equity,  and  chancery;  it  is  the  ro 
Uovi  or  "  Ou^ht  itself,"  decreems,  willing,  and  acting.     Neither 
does  God  punish  any,  out  of  a  delight  in  punishment,  or  in  the 
evil  and  suffering  of  the  persons  punished ;  but  to  those  who  are 
not  dvlaroh  "altogether  incurable,"  iUri  larpc/o,  "his   punidi- 
ment  is  physic,"  in  order  to  their  reoovery  and  amendment ;  so 
that  the  source  and  fountain  thereof  is  goodness  to  the  persons 
themselves  punished.     But  to  such  as  are  incurable,  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  them  is  intended  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
So  that  this  attribute  of  justice  in  Grod  doth  not  at  all  clash  with 
the  attribute  of  goodness,  it  being  but  a  branch  thereof,  or  par- 
ticular modification  of  the  same.     Goodness  and  justice  in  God 
are  always  complicated  together;    neither  his  goodness  being 
fondness,  nor  his  justice  cruelty ;   but  he  being  both  good  in 
punishing,   and   just    in   rewarding    and    dispensing    benefits. 
Wherefore,  it  can  be  the  interest  of  none,  that  there  should  be 
no  God  nor  immortality,  unless  perhaps  of  such  desperately  and 
incurably  wicked  persons  who,  abandoning  their  true  interest  of 
being  good,  have  thereupon  no  other  interest  now  left  them, 
than  not  to  be,  or  become  nothing. 

To  be  without  a  God  is  to  be  without  hope  in  the  world ;  for 
Atheists  can  have  neither  faith  nor  hope  in  senseless  matter,  and 
the  fortuitous  motions  thereof.  And  though  an  understanding 
being  have  never  so  much  enjoyment  of  itsdf  for  the  present, 
yet  could  it  not  possibly  be  happy  without  immortality,  and  se- 
curity of  the  future  continuance  thereof.  But  the  Atheists  con- 
clude, that  there  is  nothing  immortal,  and  that  all  life  perishes 
and  vimishes  into  nothing;  and  consequently  also,  that  tifSai- 
fjLOvla  aviirapKToVf  happiness  is  a  thing  that  hath  no  existence  in 
nature,  a  mere  figment  and  chimera,  or  idle  wish  and  vain  dream 
of  mortals.  Wherefore  it  cannot  be  the  interest  of  mankind, 
that  this  hypothesis  should  be  true,  which  thus  plainly  cuts  off 
all  hope  from  men,  and  leaves* them  in  an  utter  impossibility  of 
being  ever  happy. 

God  is  such  a  being,  as  if  he  could  be  supposed  not  to  be, 
there  is  nothing,  whicn  any,  who  are  not  desperately  engaged  in 
wickedness,  no  not  Atheists  themselves,  could  possibly  more 
wish  for  or  desire.     To  believe  a  God,  is  to  believe  the  existence 
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of  all  possible  good  and  perfection  in  the  universe ;    it  is  to 
believe,  that  things  are  as  they  should  be,  and  that  the  world  is 
80  well  framed  and  governed,  as  that  the  whole  system  thereof 
could  not  possibljr  have  been  better.     For  peccability  arises  from 
the  necessity  of  imperfect  free-willed  beings,  left  to  themselves, 
and  therefore  coula  not  by  omnipotence  itself  have  been  ex- 
cluded ;  and  though  sin  actual  might  perhaps  have  been  kept 
out  by  force  and  violence,  vet,  Sll  things  computed,  it  was 
doubtless  most  for  the  good  of  the  whole  tnat  it  should  not  be 
thus  forcibly  hindered.     There    is  nothing  which  cannot  be 
hoped  for,  by  a  good  man,  from  the  Deity ;  whatsoever  hairi- 
ness his  being  is  capable  of,  *^  and  such  things,  as  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  can  now  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive."    Infinite  hopes  lie  before  us,  from  the  existence  of  a 
Being  infinitely  ^ood  and  powerful,  and  our  own  souls'  immor- 
tality ;  and  nothing  can  hinder  or  obstruct  these  hopes,  but  our 
own  wickedness  of  life.     To  believe  a  God,  and  do  well,  are  two 
the  most  hopeful,  cheerful,  and  comfortable  things  that  possibly 
can  be.     And  to  this  purpose  is  that  of  Linus,^ 

*BXir€ir^at  XP^  iravr,  kwtl  oIk  iar*  oiSkv  'AtXjrrov 
*y^ita  vdvra  Otif  rtkivai,  koI  itviiwrov  oiHv, 

Wherefore,  as  for  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  whoto  encomiums 
the  Atheists  here  so  loudly  sins  forth,  we  sav^  that  however  thev 
have  made  so  great  a  noise  in  me  world,  and  have  been  so  much 
cried  up  of  late,  yet  were  they  really  no  better  than  a  couple  of 
infatuated  sophists,  or  witty  fools,  and  debauchers  of  mankmd. 

And  now  come  we  to  the  last  atheistic  argumentation,  wherein 
they  endeavour  to  recommend  their  doctrine  to  civil  sovereigns, 
and  to  persuade  them,  that  theism  or  relijrion  is  absolutely  incon- 
dstent  with  their  interest ;  their  reasons  for  which  are  these  three 
following.  First,  because  the  civil  sovereign  reigns  only  in  fear ; 
and  therefore,  if  there  be  any  power  and  fear  greater  than  the 
power  and  fear  of  the  Leviathan,  civil  authority  can  signify 
little.  Secondly,  because  sovereignty  is  in  its  own  nature  abso- 
lutely indivisible,  and  must  be  either  infinite,  or  none  at  all ;  so 
that  divine  laws  (natural  and  revealed)  superior  to  it,  circum- 
scribing it,  would  consequently  destroy  it  Wherefore  religion 
and  theism  must  of  necessity  be  displaced,  and  removed  out  of 
the  way,  to  make  room  for  the  Leviathan  to  roll  and  tumble  in. 

•  These  Teraeii  are  found  in  Jaroblichus,  De  Vita  Pythagore,  cap.  27.  p.  117. 118. 
who  tells  us  that  they  are  the  commencement  of  a  heroic  poem  ascribed  by  the  Pytha- 
goreans to  Linus,  but  of  which  he  considers  it  to  be  more  probable  that  the  Pythagoreans 
theroselres  were  the  authors.  In  the  ancient  edition  of  Jamblichus,  published  by 
Jo.  Arcerius,  the  reading  of  these  verses  was  very  corrupt  and  mutilated.  But  they 
are  here  exhibited  in  a  corrected  form  by  Dr.  Cudworth,  whose  emendation  has  been 
adopted  by  J.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Gr»c.  lib.  1.  oap.  14.  p.  97.  98.  and  by  the 
recent  editor  L.  Kuster. 
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Thirdly  and  lastly,  private  judgment  of  good  and  eviU  just  and 
nnjust,  is  also  contradictions  to  the  very  hemg  of  a  body  politic; 
which  is  one  artificial  man,  made  np  of  many  natural  men  united 
under  one  head,  haying  one  common  reason,  judgment  and  wiU, 
ruling  oyer  the  whole.  But  conscience,  which  religion  intro- 
duceUi,  is  private  judgment  of  good  and  evil,  just  *and  UDJasty 
and  therefore  altogether  inconsistent  with  true  politics ;  that  can 
admit  of  no  private  consdences,  but  only  one  public  conscience 
of  the  law.*® 

In  way  of  answer  to  the  first  <^  which,  we  must  here  briefly 
unravel  the  atheistic  ethics  and  politics.    The  foundation  wh^eef 
is  first  laid  in  the  villanizing  of  human  nature ;  as  that,  which 
has  not  so  much  as  any  the  least  seeds,  either  of  politicalnesB 
or  ethicalness  at  aU  in  it ;  nothing  of  equity  and  pnilanthiopy 
(there  being  no  other  charity  or  benevolence  any  where,  acooidiiig 
to  them,  save  what  resulteth  from  fear,  imbecility,  and  indigen<7); 
nothing  of  public  .and  common  concern,  but  aU  private  luid 
selfish ;  appetite  and  utility,  or  the  desires  of  sensual  pleasure, 
and  honour,  dominion,  and  precellency  before  others,  being  the 
only  measures  of  good  in  nature.     So  that  there  can  be  nothiiu; 
naturally  just  or  unjust,  nothing  in  itself  sinful  or  unlawful 
but  every  man  by  nature  hath  jus  ad  omnia,  "  a  right  to  every 
thing,''  whatsoever  his  appetite  indineth  him  unto,  or  himseu 
Judith  profitable ;  even  to  other  men's  bodies  and  lives.     Si 
occidere  cupis,  jus  habes,  ^^  if  thou  desirest  to  kill,  thou  hast 
then  naturally  a  right  thereunto ;"  that  is,  a  liberty  to  kill  with- 
out any  sin  or  injustice.     For  jus  and  lex,  or  justitia,  ^  right" 
and  "  law,''  or  *'  justice,"  in  the  language  of  these  atheistic  poli- 
ticians, are  directly  contrary  to  one  another;  their  right  being  a 
belluine  liberty,  not  made,  or  left  by  justice,  but  such   as  is 
founded  in  a  supposition  of  its  absolute  non-existence.     Should 
therefore  a  son  not  only  murder  his  own  parents,  who  had  ten- 
derly brought  him  up,  but  also  exquisitelv  torture  them,  taking 
Eleasure  in  beholding  their   ruenil  lows,  and  hearing   their 
imentable  shrieks  and  outcries,  there  would  be  nothing  of  sin  or 
injustice  at  all  in  this,  nor  in  any  thing  else ;  because  justice  is* 
no  nature,  but  a  mere  factitious  and  artificial  thing,  made  only 
by  men  and  civil  laws.     And,  according  to  these  men's  appre- 
hensions, nature  has  been  very  kind  and  indulgent  to  mankind 
herein,  that  it  hath  thus  brought  us  into  the  world,  without  any 
fetters  or  shackles  upon  us,  free  from  all  duty  and  obligation, 
justice  and  morality,  these  being  to  them  nothing  but  restraints 
and  hindrances  of  true  liberty.     From  all  which  it  follows,  that 
nature    absolutely  dissociates    and  s^r^ates  men   from   one 
another,  by  reason  of  the  inconsistency  of  those  appetites  of 

>«  CknnpueouriemarksaboTeonohap.  2.8ect  21.  p.136. 
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theirs,  that  are  all  carried  out  only  to  private  good,  and  conse- 
quently, that  every  man  is,  by  nature,  in  a  state  of  war  and 
hostility  against  every  man. 

In  tne  next  place,  therefore,  these  atheistic  politicians  further 
add,  that  though  this  their  state  of  nature,  which  is  a  liberty 
from  all  justice  and  obligation,  and  a  lawless,  loose,  or  belluine 
right  to  every  thing,  be  in  itself  absolutelv  the  best ;  yet  never- 
theless by  reason  of  men's  imbecility,  and  the  equality  of  their 
strengths,  and  inconsistency  of  their  appetites,  it  proves  by  acci- 
dent the  worst ;  this  war  with  every  one  making  men's  right  or 
liberty  to  every  thin^  indeed  a  right  or  liberty  to  nothing ;  they 
having  no  security  of  their  lives,  much  less  of  the  comfortable 
enjoyment  of  them.  For  as  it  is  not  possible  that  all  men 
should  have  dominion  (which  were  indeed  the  most  desirable 
thing,  according  to  these  principles),  so  the  generality  roust 
nee&  be  sensible  of  more  evil  in  such  a  state  of  liberty  with  an 
universal  war  against  all,  than  of  good.  Wherefore,  when  men 
had  been  a  gooa  while  hewing,  anaslashing,  and  justling  against 
one  another,  they  became  at  length  all  weary  hereof,  and  con- 
ceived it  necessary  by  art  to  help  the  defect  of  their  own  power 
here,  and  to  choose  a  lesser  evil,  for  the  avoiding  of  a  greater ; 
*  that  is,  to  make  a  voluntary  abatement  of  this  their  infinite 
right,  and  to  submit  to  terms  of  equality  with  one  another,  in 
order  to  a  sociable  and  peaceable  cohabitation :  and  not  only  so, 
but  also  for  the  securitv  of  all,  that  others  should  observe  such 
rules  as  well  as  themselves,  to  put  their  necks  under  the  yoke  of 
a  common  coercive  power,  whose  will  being  the  will  of  them  all, 
should  be  the  very  rule,  and  law,  and  measure  of  justice  to 
them. 

Here  therefore  these  atheistic  politicians,  as  they  first  of 
all  slander  human  nature,  and  make  a  villain  of  it ;  so  do  they, 
in  the  next  place,  reproach  justice  and  civil  sovereignty  also, 
making  it  to  be  notning  but  an  ignoble  and  bastardly  brat  of 
fear ;  or  else  a  lesser  evU,  submitted  to  merely  out  of  necessity, 
for  the  avoiding  of  a  greater  evil,  that  of  war  with  every  one, 
by^  reason  of  men's  natural  imbecility.  So  that  according  to 
this  hypothesis,  justice  and  civil  government  are  plainly  things 
not  good  in  themselves,  nor  desirable  (they  being  a  hindrance  of 
liberty,  and  nothing  but  shackles  and  fettersl  but  by  accident 
only,  as  necessary  evils :  and  thus  do  these  politicians  themselves 
sometimes  distinguish  betwixt  good  and  just,  that  bonum  amatur 
per  se,  justum  per  accidens,  "good  is  that,  which  is  loved  for 
itself,  but  just  by  accident"  From  whence  it  follows  unavoid- 
ably, that  all  men  must  of  necessity  be  aicovrec  8/icaio£,  "  un- 
willingly just,"  or  not  with  a  full  and  perfect,  but  mixed  will 
only ;  just  being  a  thing,  that  is  not  sincerely  good,  but  such  as 
hath  a  great  dash  or  dose  of  evil  blended  with  it.     And  this  was 

VOL   III.  K  K 
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the  old  atheistic  generation  of  justice^  and  of  a  body  politic^ 
civil  society,  and  sovereignty.  For  though  a  modem  writer 
affirm  this  hypothesis  (which  he  looks  upon  as  the  only  true 
scheme  of  politics)  to  be  a  new  invention,  as  the  circulation  cf 
the  blood,  and  no  older  than  the  book  de  Cive,^  yet  is  it  certain, 
that  it  was  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  the  atheistic 
politicians  and  philosophers  before  Plato's  time ;  who  represents 
their  sense  concerning  the  original  of  justice  and  civil  society  in 
this  manner:*  *^0  irpwrov  l^ijv  wipi  roi/row  aicovc,  r/  rt  or 
Tvy\avii  Kol  S^iv  yI^ovc  Siicatoavvij*  ttc^vk^vcu  yap  Sri  i^atn  to 
filv  aSiKHV  aya^ovy  t6  SI  aSiKHtr^ai  kokov.  wXiovi  Si  KOKt^  innp- 
CoXXffv  TO  atiKM^ai^  ri  ayadii*  Th  iSiKtiv'  Sxrre  iwuSav  aXA^Xovc 
a8iKw<rl  re  Koi  aSiKHjvToiy  Koi  afi^oriptov  yeiwvTai,  rolg  /av  Svy 
fiivoig  TO  filv  iKi^Bvyiiv,  to  SI  alp$iiv,  Soicci  XvaircXav  ^vvOlff^m 
oXXiyXoiC)  juir}r'  aSiKHV,  fJLifT  aSiiccTadai*  koI  ivTav^iv  Si  ap^aa^ai 
v6fiovg  Tl^ia^aty  Koi  dvofiaaai  to  iirb  tov  v^ov  iirhayfia  v6fiifi6v 
re  Koi  Skaiovy  "  I  am  to  declare  first  what  justice  is,  according 
to  the  sense  of  these  philosophers,  and  from  whence  it  was  genet- 
rated.  They  say  therefore,  that  by  nature,  lawless  liberty,  and 
to  do  that  which  is  now  called  injustice,  and  injury  to  other 
men,  is  good ;  but  to  suffer  it  from  others,  is  evil.  But  of  the 
two,  there  is  more  of  evil  iA  suffering  it,  than  of  good  in 
doing  it :  whereupon  when  men  had  clashed  a  good  while,  doing 
and  suffering  injury,  the  greater  part,  who  by  reason  of  their 
imbecility  were  not  able  to  take  the  former  without  the  latter, 
at  length  compounded  the  business  amongst  themselves,  and 
agreed  together  by  pacts  and  covenants,  neiuier  to  do  nor  antki 
injury,  but  to  submit  to  rules  of  equality,  and  make  laws  by 
compact,  in  order  to  their  peaceable  cohabitation,  they  calling 
that,  wluch  was  required  in  those  laws,  by  the  name  of  jnst- 
And  then  is  it  added :  Kai  slvai  rai^iyv  yivetrlp  re  ica^  oifaiav 
SiKaio<7vvi)C9  /u€ra^t>  oiaav  rov  piv  api<TTOv  ovroC)  eav  a&jca>v  fjiii 
SiS((i  S/fct}v,  rov  Si  KaKl<rrov,  lav  aSiKoifuLtvog  TifiiopHtr^ai  aSvvaroc 
^'  t6  ci  olKatov  iv  fxi<T(D  8v  ro6raiv  a/i^oripcov,  ayairaadai  ov\ 
(tic  aya^oVi  aXX  i}g  apowarla  rov  aSiKUv  Tifxwfitvovy  ^'  And  this 
is,  according  to  these  piiilosophers,  the  generation  and  essence  of 
justice,  as  a  certain  middle  thing  betwixt  the  best  and  the  worst 
The  best,  to  exercise  a  lawless  liberty  of  doing  whatsoever  one 
please  to  other  men  without  suffering  any  inconvenience  from  it ; 
and  the  worst  to  Suffer  evil  from  others,  without  being  able  to 
revenge  it.  Justice  therefore,  being  a  middle  thing  betwixt 
both  tnese,  is  loved,  not  as  that  which  is  good  in  itself,  but  only 
by  reason  of  men's  imbecility,  and  their  inability  to  do  injustice. 
Forasmuch  as  he,  that  had  sufficient  power,  would  never  enter 

'  A  well-known  work  written  hy  Thorn.  Hobbes. 

•  D6  Rep.  lib.  2.  p.  358.  359.     [Page  442.  Edit.  FidnLj 
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into  such  compacts,  ajid  submit  to  equality  and  subjection.  As 
for  example,  if  a  man  had  Gyges'  magical  ring,  that  he  could  do 
i^hatsoever  he  listed,  and  not  be  seen  or  taken  notice  of  by  any, 
8uch  a  one  would  certainly  never  enter  into  coyenants,  nor  submit 
to  laws  of  equality  and  subjection."  Agreeably  whereunto,  it 
liath  been  concluded  also  by  some  of  the  old  atheistic  philoso- 
phers, that  justice  was  aXXorpiov  aya^ov,  "  Not  properly  and 
directly  one's  own  good,  the  good  of  him,  that  is  just,  but  another 
man's  good,  partly  of  the  fellow-citizens,  but  chiefly  of  the 
ruler,  whose  vassal  he  is."  And  it  is  well  known,  that  after 
[Plato's  time,  this  hypothesis  concerning  justice,  that  it  was  a 
mere  factitious  thing,  and  sprung  only  from  men's  fear  and  imbe- 
cility, as  a  lesser  evil,  was  much  insisted  on  by  Epicurus  also. 

But  let  us  in  the  next  place  see,  how  our  modem  atheistic 
philosophers  and  politicians,  will  manage  and  carry  on  this  hypo- 
thesis, so  as  to  consociate  men  by  art  into  a  body  politic,  that 
are  naturally  dissociated  from  one  another,  as  also  make  justice 
and  obligation  artificial,  when  there  is  none  in  nature.  First  of 
all  therefore,  these  artificial  justice-makers,  city- makers,  and 
authority-makers,  tell  us  that  though  men  have  an  infinity  right 
by  nature,  yet  ma^  they  alienate  this  right,  or  part  thereof,  from 
themselves,  and  either  simply  renounce  it,  or  transfer  the  same 
upon  some  other  person ;  by  means  whereof  it  will  become  un- 
lawful for  themselves  afterwards  to  make  use  thereof.  Thus  a 
late  writer,^  men  "  may  by  signs  declare,"  Velle  se  non  licitum 
eibi  amplius  fore,  certum  aliquid  facere,  quod  jure  anted  fecisse 
poterant,  ^^  That  it  is  their  will,  it  shall  no  longer  be  lawful  for 
them  to  do  something,  which  before  they  had  a  right  to  do ;" 
and  this  is  called  by  him,  a  simple  renunciation  of  right.  And 
further,  saith  he,  they  "  may  declare  again,"  Velle  se  non  licitum 
eibi  amplius  fore  alicui  resistere,  &c.  ^^  That  it  is  their  will,  it 
shall  be  no  longer  lawful  for  them  to  resist  this  or  that  particular 
person,  whom  before  they  might  lawfully  have  resisted ;"  and 
this  is  called  a  translation  of  right.  But  if  there  be  nothing  in 
its  own  nature  unlawful,  then  cannot  this  be  unlawful  for  a  man 
afterwards,  to  make  use  of  such  liberty,  as  he  had  before  in  words 
renounced  or  abandoned.  Nor  can  any  man,  by  his  mere  will, 
make  any  thing  unlawful  to  him,  which  was  not  so  in  itself;  but 

*  Hobbee,  Element,  de  Cire,  cap.  2.  sect.  4.  p.  10.  I  shall  quote  his  words  entire*  so 
that  a  clearer  judgment  may  be  formed  of  his  opinion.  After  saying  that  a  man  offends 
against  the  right  of  nature  who  does  not  cede  his  own  right  which  he  has  to  every 
thing,  he  thus  proceeds :  "  But  he  is  said  to  part  with  his  right,  who  either  absolutely 
renounceth  it,  or  conveys  it  to  another.  He  absolutely  renounceth  it  who  by  some 
sufficient  sign  or  meet  tokens  declares,  that  he  is  willing  that  it  shall  never  be  lawful 
for  him  to  do  that  again  which  before  by  right  he  might  have  done ;  but  he  conveys  it 
to  another  who,  by  some  sufficient  sign  or  meet  tokens,  declares  to  that  other,  that  he 
is  willing  it  should  be  unlawful  for  him  to  resist  him  in  going  about  to  do  somewhat, 
in  the  performance  whereof  he  might  before,  with  right,  have  resisted  him.'* 
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only  suspend  the  exercise  of  so  much  of  his  Ubertj  as  he  thoogfat 
good.  But  however,  could  a  man  by  his  will  oblige  himself,  or 
make  any  thin^  unlawful  to  him,  there  would  be  nothing  got  hv 
this,  because  then  might  he,  by  his  will,  disoblige  himself  agaio. 
and  make  the  same  lawful  as  before.  For  what  is  made  merelj 
by  will,  may  be  destroyed  by  wilL  Wherefore,  these  politiciazH 
will  yet  urge  the  business  further,  and  tell  us,  that  no  man  can 
be  obliged  but  by  his  own  act,  and  that  the  essence  of  injustice 
is  nothing  else  but  dati  repetitio,'  the  "  taking  away  of  that 
which  one  had  before  given."  To  which  we  again  reply,  thit 
were  a  man  naturally  unobliged  to  any  thing,  then  could  be  bo 
way  be  obliged  to  stand  to  hb  own  act,  so  that  it  should  be 
really  unjust  and  unlawful  for  him,  at  any  time,  upon  eecood 
thoughts,  voluntarily  to  undo  what  he  had  before  Toluntarily 
done.  But  the  Atheists  here  plainly  render  injustice  a  mere 
ludicrous  thing,  when  they  tell  us,^  that  it  is  nothing  but  snch  an 
absurditv  in  bfe,  as  it  is  in  disputation,  when  a  man  denies  a 

Proposition  that  he  had  before  granted ;  which  is  no  real  evil  in 
im  as  a  man,  but  only  a  thii^  called  an  absurdity,  as  a  dis- 
putant. That  is,  injustice  is  no  absolute  evil  of  the  man ;  bat 
only  a  relative  incongruity  in  him  as  a  citizen.  As  when  a  man 
speaking  Latin  observes  not  the  laws  of  grammar,  this  is  a  kind 
of  iniustice  in  him  as  a  Latinist  or  grammarian ;  so  when  one, 
who  lives  in  civil  society,  observes  not  the  laws  and  conditions 
thereof,  this  is,  as  it  were,  the  false  Latin  of  a  citizen^  and 
nothing  else.  According  to  which  notion  of  injustice,  there  is 
no  such  real  evil  or  hurt  in  it,  as  can  any  way  withstand  the 
force  of  appetite  and  private  utility,  and  oblige  men  to  civil 
obedience,  when  it  is  contrary  to  the  same.  But  these  political 
jugglers  and  enchanters  will  here  cast  yet  a  further  mist  before 
men's  eyes  with  their  pacts  and  covenants.  For  men  by  their 
covenants,  say  they,  may  unquestionably  oblige  themselves,  and 
make  things  imjust  and  unlawful  to  them  that  were  not  so  before. 
Wherefore,  injustice  is  again  defined  by  them,  and  that  with 

'  Hobbes,  Element,  de  Give,  cap.  3.  sect  3.  p.  17.  "  The  breaking  of  a  bargain,  as 
also  the  taking  back  of  a  gift  (which  ever  consists  in  some  action  or  omission)  is  called 
an  injury :  But  that  action  or  omission,  is  called  unjust,  insomuch  as  an  injuiy,  and  an 
unjust  action  or  omission,  signify  the  same  thing,  and  both  are  the  same  with  a  breach 
of  trust." 

*  This  is  an  admirable  refutation  of  the  words  of  Hobbes,  which  occur  ibid.  cap.  3. 
sect.  3.  p.  17.  **  And  there  is  some  likeness  between  that  which  in  the  common  course 
of  life  we  call  injury,  and  that  which  in  the  schools  is  usually  called  absurd.  For  even  as 
he  who  by  arguments  is  driven  to  deny  the  assertion  which  he  first  maintained,  is  said  to 
be  brought  to  an  absurdity;  in  like  manner  he  who  through  weakness  of  mind  does  or 
omits  tfaunt  which  before  he  had  by  contract  promised  not  to  do  or  omit,  commits  an 
injury,  and  ialls  into  no  less  contradiction  than  he  who  in  the  schools  is  reduced  to  an 
absurdity.  For  by  contracting  for  some  future  action,  he  wills  it  done  ;  by  not  doing 
it,  he  wUIb  it  not  done,  which  is  to  will  a  thing  done  and  not  done  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  a  contradiction.  An  injury  therefore  is  a  kind  of  absurdity  in  convefsatioo, 
as  absurdity  i»  a  kind  of  injury  in  disputation/* 
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more  speciousness,  to  be  the  breach  of  covenants,*  But  though 
it  be  true,  that  if  there  be  natural  justice,  covenants  will  oblige ; 
yet,  upon  the  contrary  supposition,  that  there  is  nothing  naturally 
unjust,  this  cannot  be  unjust  neither,  to  break  covenants.  Cove- 
nants, without  natural  justice,  are  nothing  but  mere  words  and 
breath,  (as  indeed  these  atheistic  politicians  themselves,  agreeably 
to  their  own  hypothesis,  call  them) ;  and  therefore  can  they  have 
no  force  to  obUge.  Wherefore,  these  justice-makers  are  them- 
selves at  last  necessitated  to  fly  to  laws  of  nature,  and  to  pretend 
this  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  that  men  should  stand  to  their  pacts 
and  covenants.^  Which  is  plainly  to  contradict  their  main  fun- 
damental principle,  that  by  nature  nothing  is  unjust  or  unlawful ; 
for  if  it  be  so,  then  can  there  be  no  laws  of  nature ;  and  if  there 
be  laws  of  nature,  then  must  there  be  something  naturally 
unjust  and  unlawful.  So  that  thb  is  not  to  make  justice,  but 
clearly  to  unmake  their  own  hypothesis,  and  to  suppose  justice 
to  have  been  already  made  by  nature,  or  to  be  in  nature ;  which 
is  a  gross  absurdity  in  disputation,  to  affirm  what  one  had  before 
denied.  But  these  their  laws  of  nature  are  indeed  nothing  but 
juggling  e(][uivocation,  and  a  mere  mockery;  themselves  again 
acbiowledging  them  to  be  no  laws,  because  law  is  nothing  but 
the  word  of  mm  who  hath  command  over  others ;  but  only  con- 
clusions or  theorems  concerning  what  conduces  to  the  (jonservation 
and  defence  of  themselves,  upon  the  principle  of  fear ;  that  is, 
indeed  the  laws  of  their  own  timorous  and  cowardly  complexion ; 
for  they,  who  have  courage  and  generosity  in  them,  according  to 
this  hypothesis,  would  never  submit  to  such  sneaking  terms  of 
equality  and  subjection,  but  venture  for  dominion ;  and  resolve 
either  to  win  the*  saddle  or  lose  the  horse.  Here,  therefore,  do 
our  atheistic  politicians  plainly  dance  round  in  a  circle ;  they 
first  deriving  tnie  obligation  of  civil  laws,  from  that  of  covenants, 
and  then  that  of  covenants  from  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  lastly, 

*  The  words  in  which  Hobbes  gives  this  definition  of  injustice,  have  been  abeady 
quoted  a  little  above.  I  shall  add  another  saying  of  this  philosopher  upon  the  same 
subject,  from  his  Element,  de  Give,  cap.  d>  sect.  4.  p.  18.  *'  From  these  grounds  it 
follows,  that  an  injury  can  be  done  to  no  roan  but  him  with  whom  we  enter  into  covenant, 
or  to  whom  somewhat  is  made  over  by  deed  of  gift,  or  to  whom  somewhat  is  promised 
by  way  of  a  bargain,  and  therefore  damaging  and  injuring  are  often  disjoined  ;  for  if 
a  master  command  his  servant,  who  hath  promised  to  obey  him,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money, 
or  carry  some  present  to  a  third  man,  the  servant,  if  he  do  it  not,  hath  indeed  damaged 
this  thml  party,  but  he  injured  his  master  only.  So  also  in  a  civil  government,  if  any 
man  offend  another,  with  whom  he  hath  made  no  contract,  he  damages  him  to  whom 
the  evil  is  done,  but  he  injures  none  but  him  to  whom  the  power  of  government 
belongs  ;  for  if  he  who  receives  the  hurt  shouJd  expostulate  the  mischief,  and  he  that 
did  it  should  answer  thus.  What  art  thou  to  me  ?  Why  should  I  rather  do  according 
to  yours  than  mine  own  will,  since  I  do  not  hinder  but  you  may  do  your  own  and  not 
my  mind  ?  In  which  speech,  when  there  hath  no  mamier  of  precontract  passed,  I  see 
not,  I  confess,  what  is  reprehensible." 

•  Ibid.  cap.  3.  sect.  1.  p.  17.  He  has  left  this  on  record :  "  Another  law  of  nature 
is  to  perform  contracts  or  to  keep  trusts." 
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the  obligation  both  of  these  laws  of  nature,  and  of  covenanti 
themselves,  again,  from  the  law,  command,  and  sanction  of  iht 
civil  sovereign ;  without  which  neither  of  them  would  at  aD 
oblige.^    And  thus  is  it  manifest,  how  vain  the  attempts  of  these 

^  These  remarks  of  Dr.  Cudworth  are  just  and  excellent.  Indeed  the  wbole  of 
Hobbes'  discipline,  the  moral  and  ciril  especially,  is  on  the  one  hand  so  fool  Mai 
hideous  in  itself,  and  so  calculated  to  sow  the  seeds  of  endless  controTenies,  and  ts  mf 
the  Tery  foundations  of  religion,  and  on  the  other  so  replete  with  contradictcny  opbioaB, 
which  destroy  and  overthrow  each  other,  that  I  often  wonder  how  it  happ«is  that  aa 
who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  character,  I  will  not  sa^  of  piety,  but  of  a  pre-emittsk 
attachment  to  sound  reason  and  argument,  can  sometmies  venture  to  reoomincBd  it  tt 
ui  on  the  score  of  its  ingenuity  and  constancy.  As  the  learned  Doctoor  has  conBtW^ 
brevity  by  abstaining  from  quoting  the  passages  which  make  it  manifest  that  thn  phi- 
losopher is  altogether  at  variance  with  himself  in  the  very  elements  of  his  philoso^, 
and  that  he  overthrows  his  own  ftindamental  principles,  and  is  perpetually  earari 
round  as  it  were  in  a  circle,  I  fimcy  I  shall  perform  a  not  unprofitable  Jaboor  k  I  Atm 
that  all  that  is  hers  advanced  against  him  is  just  and  well  founded,  and  that  nothing  ii 
said  at  random,  or  for  the  mere  purpose  of  bringing  him  into  contempt  and  odsoB. 
Probably  this  will  have  some  effect  towards  checking  the  forwardnewof  those  who  eie 
at  the  present  day  confidently  accuse  theologians  of  an  incapacity  to  oomprdieiMl  the 
whole  of  this  man^  acuteiiess  and  recondite  subtlety.  In  the  first  place  there  can  be 
no  question  of  the  following  being  one  of  the  primary  elements  of  Hobbes'  philoeophj: 
'*  That  nothing  is  just  or  unjust,  honest  or  dishonest  by  nature,  but  that  all  jnstioe  aa4 
injustice  are  derived  from  compacts  and  from  the  judgment  and  win  of  the  dvil 
magistrate."  This  is  evident  from  some  of  the  passages  already  quoted,  as  well  ss 
from  many  others.  Element,  de  Give,  lib.  1.  sect.  10.  "Nature  has  giren  to  erey 
one  a  right  to  all  (that  is,  it  was  lawful  for  every  man  in  Uie  bare  state  of  nature,  or 
before  such  time  as  men  had  engaged  themselves  by  any  covenants  or  hoods,  t* 
do  what  he  would  and  against  whom  he  thought  fit,  and  to  possess,  use,  and  cnjoj 

all  that  he  would  or  could  get Nature  hath  given  sll  to  all***     LeviatlHa, 

cap.  13.  p.  65.  **  The  desires  and  other  passions  of  man  are  in  themselves  no  an. 
No  more  are  the  actions  that  proceed  from  these  passions,  till  they  know  a  hw 
that  forbids  them  ;  which  till  laws  be  made  they  cannot  know ;  nor  can  any  lav 
be  made  till  they  have  agreed  upon  the  person  that  shall  make  it"  And  a  little  lower 
down  :  '<  Justice  and  injustice  are  none  of  the  feculties,  neither  of  the  body  <»  miod. 
If  they  were,  they  might  be  in  a  man  that  were  alone  in  the  world  as  well  as  his  sewes 
and  passions.  They  are  qualities  that  relate  to  men  in  society,  not  in  soh'tode."  Ele- 
menta  de  Give,  cap.  12.  sect.  1 .  **  It  hath  been  shown  that  the  civil  laws  are  the  mlei 
of  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  honest  and  dishonest ;  that  therefore  what  the  legis- 
lator commands  must  be  held  for  good,  and  what  he  forbids  for  eviL*^  And  a  little 
afterwards :  **  Before  there  was  any  government,  just  and  unjust  had  no  being,  their 
nature  only  being  relative  to  some  command,  and  every  action  in  its  own  nature  ii 
indifferent ;  that  it  becomes  just  or  unjust  proceeds  from  the  right  of  the  magistrste. 
Legitimate  kings,  therefore,  make  the  things  they  command  just  by  commanding  them, 
and  those  whid^  thby  forbid  unjust  by  forbidding  them."  Hence  he  inculcates  that  it 
is  not  by  nature  unjust  to  seize  bold  of  others'  goods,  to  commit  adultery,  to  pay  no 
respect  to  parents,  but  that  all  these  become  just  and  right  only  by  the  will  of  the 
magistrates.  Ibid.  cap.  17.  sect.  10.  p.  145.  *'  It  follows,  therefore,  that  bj  those 
terms.  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adulteiy.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 
Honour  thy  &ther  and  mother,  nothing  else  was  commanded  by  our  Saviour,  bat  that 
subjects  and  citizens  should  absolutely  obey  Uieir  princes  in  all  questions  concerning 
meum  and  tnum, '  their  own  mnd  others'*  right.'* "  To  quote  more  sayings  of  the  same 
kind  from  the  man  would  be  superfluous.  If  these  things  are  true,  therefi^re,  there  ii 
no  such  thing  as  right  and  justice,  no  law  of  nature,  neither  is  a  man  bound  to  the  per^ 
formance  of  any  action  till  he  has  subjected  himself  to  the  authority  of  a  civil  sove- 
rei^,  but  can  do  or  neglect  to  do  whatever  he  pleases.  It  was  necessary  for  Ilobbes 
to  mculcate  this  doctrine  in  order  to  establish  that  which  was  the  leading  object  of  hii 
new  philosophy :  **  That  the  power  of  chief  magistrates  is  circumscribe  by  no  laws, 
either  human  or  divine,  but  is  altogether  absolute  and  infinite."  For  if  he  had  con- 
ceded the  existence  of  a  certain  law  of  nature,  inscribed  in  the  minds  of  all  by  the 
fbunder  of  tne  human  race,  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  admit  that  the  power  of 
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politicians  are,  to  make  justice  artificially,  when  there  is  no  such 
thing  naturallj  (which  is  indeed  no  less  than  to  make  something 
out  of  nothing);  and  by  art  to  consociate  into  bodies  politic 

aoTereigns  Is  defined  and  limited  by  this  law  of  nature,  and  that  thej  cannot  make 
laws  in  opposition  to  the  divine  law. 

If  Uobbes  had  lived  among  men  who  were  destitute  of  all  religion,  and  had  had  anj 
other  object  than  the  one  he  proposed  to  himself,  he  would  never  have  departed  ftom 
this  primary  precept  of  his  own  discipline,  but  in  accordance  therewith  would  have 
openly  maintained  that  all  the  right  and  authority  of  the  civil  power  is  to  be  derived 
from  superior  might,  and  that  that  man  is  the  king  and  prince  of  a  people  who  so  fiir 
excels  the  others  in  power  that  he  can  reduce  them  to  subjection,  and  bind  them  down 
hj  his  laws.  Certain  it  is  that  there  are  extant  throughout  his  writings  sufficiently  clear 
traces  of  such  having  been  the  man's  real  opinion,  and  whatever  he  says  in  opposition 
to  it  was  invented  for  the  sole  purpose  of  mystifying  others,  and  at  the  will  and  di<s 
tation  of  the  court  to  which  he  had  attached  himselC  For  he  was  not  so  senseless  as 
not  to  know,  in  the  Brst  place,  that  men  imbued  with  Christian  precepts,  among  whidi 
number  he  wished  himself  to  be  ranked,  would  bold  the  doctrine,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  natural  right  to  be  wicked,  scandalous,  and  abominable ;  for  the  necessary  con> 
elusion  from  this  is,  that  there  is  no  natural  religion  and  reverence  towards  Grod,  and 
that  no  one  is  bound  by  nature  to  succour  his  parents,  and  the  like,  but  that  all  these 
things  are  established  by  the  civil  law  alone.  Therefore  in  order  not  entirely  to  forfeit 
the  good  will  of  sane  and  thinking  men  he  every  where  departs  fVom  the  first  rule  of 
his  discipline,  and  affirms  that  certain  things  are  enjoined  by  the  law  of  nature  itself, 
apart  ih>m  all  civil  laws.  See  his  book  De  Homine,  cap.  14.  p.  78.  &c.  where  he 
craftily  declares  that  there  is  a  certain  natural  piety,  which  depends  upon  private  indi- 
viduals themselves,  and  not  upon  the  civil  sovereign.  He  says  among  other  things : 
'^  Whether  God  is  to  be  honoured,  loved,  feared,  worshipped,  cannot  be  made  matter 
of  dispnte  ;  for  these  are  common  to  the  religions  of  all  nations,"  Element,  de  Cive, 
cap.  6.  sect.  13.  p.  45.  *^  In  like  manner  if  the  chief  ruler  command  any  man  to 
kill  himself,  he  is  not  tied  to  do  it  because  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  he  made  any 
such  covenant ;  nor  if  he  command  to  execute  a  parent,  whether  he  be  innocent  or 

guilty,  and  condemned  by  the  law There  are  many  other  cases  in  which,  since 

the  commands  are  shameful  to  be  done  by  some  and  not  by  others,  obedience  may  by 
light  be  performed  by  these,  and  refused  by  others."  A  little  afterwards  he  openly 
declares  that  magistrates  who  kill  such  as  rdiise  to  execute  wicked  and  unjust  things, 
sin  against  the  law  of  nature  and  God.  "  But  they  who  thus  kill  men,  although  by 
right  given  them  from  him  that  hath  it,  yet  if  they  use  that  right  otherwise  than  right 
reason  requires,  they  sin  against  the  laws  of  nature,  that  is,  against  God."  Conse- 
quently there  is  a  certain  reason  and  law  of  nature,  prior  and  superior  to  all  compact 
and  civil  power.  Let  the  friends  of  Hobbes,  then,  exercise  their  ingenuity,  and  oblige 
ine  by  reconciling  these  two  propositions  with  each  other  :  '*  Every  man  is  by  nature 
at  liberty  to  do  whatever  he  pleases,  and  all  justice  and  injustice  arises  from  compacts 
and  covenants ;"  and,  "  We  are  commanded  by  the  law  of  nature  and  right  reason  to 
love,  fear,  and  honour  God,  and  are  forbidden  to  kill  a  magistrate  or  parent,  or  to  inflict 
punishment  upon  men  who  refuse  to  do  unjust  things."  For  my  own  part  I  see  a 
manifest  discordance  between  them. 

Secondly,  if  in  conformity  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  own  discipline  he 
had  derived  the  supreme  power  from  superior  might,  he  would  have  injured  the  inte- 
rests of  those  whom  he  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  uphold.  His  books  on  the  civil 
power  were  written  in  the  first  instance  in  support  of  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  and  II. 
but  aflerwards  in  subserviency  to  the  times  he  accommodated  it  to  the  defence  of  the 
power  of  the  English  people,  or  rather  of  Cromwell :  see  G.  Burnet's  History  of  his 
own  Times,  1661.  p.  187.  But  by  these  precepts  he  would  have  consulted  the  inte- 
rests of  neither  piuty ;  for  he  neither  would  have  shown  that  Cromwell  had  acted 
unjustly  by  dethroning  the  Intimate  kings  and  usurping  the  sovereignty  by  force,  nor 
would  have  fortified  the  power  of  Cromwell  against  all  future  seditions  and  popular 
outbreaks.  Wherefore  he  saw  the  necessity  of  deriving  all  dvil  power  from  compact, 
and  of  teaching  the  English  that  nations  are  obliged  by  nature  herself  to  enter  into 
covenants  with  kings,  and  that  when  the  compact  is  once  made,  whatever  may  be  the 
•  acts  of  the  king,  no  nation  is  at  liberty  to  depart  from  it  and  to  resist  tbe  sovereign 
power.    But  how  was  this  to  be  done  consistently  with  that  primary  precept  of  his 
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those,  whom  nature  had  dissociated  from  one  another ;  a  thing 
as  impossible  as  to  tie  knots  in  the  wind  or  water ;  or  to  baild 
up  a  stately  palace  or  castle  out  of  sand.     Indeed  the  ligaments^ 

philotophj :  **  Man  in  his  natnnl  itate  hat  a  right  to  eTerj  thing  and  am  do  wbatcfva 
he  pleases  ?**  For  if  a  man  is  born  free  flrom  oTerj  law  of  nature  and  perfectly  nnfei- 
t^^,  what  should  compel  him  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  another  against  his  own 
will,  or  strictly  to  keep  and  adhere  to  a  compact  which  he  maj  happen  to  have  made, 
provided  he  sees  that  the  riolation  of  it  will  be  useftil  to  himself?  Take  away  natoral 
justice  and  injustice,  and  whence,  I  ask,  will  flow  the  law  of  compacts?  ThereloR!, 
Hobbes,  lest  he  should  fail  in  his  purpose,  again  departs  from  his  own  principles,  and 
flies  for  refiige  to  the  laws  of  nature,  which  he  elsewhere  tramples  upon  and  despisea 
Although  cTen  in  this  part  of  the  aigument  he  is  again  so  Tariable  and  inconsistent  as 
to  make  it  clear  and  evident  that  the  man  was  not  aware  he  was  contradicting  himself 
and  overthrowing  the  very  positions  which  he  had  previously  laid  down.  "  TherdSgre  true 
reason  is  a  certain  law,  which  (since  it  is  no  less  a  part  of  human  nature  than  any  other 
ikculty  or  affection  of  the  mind)  is  also  termed  natural.  Therefore  the  law  of  natmey 
that  I  may  define  it,  is  the  dictate  of  right  reason  conversant  about  those  things  which  are 
either  to  be  done  or  omitted  for  the  constant  preservation  of  life  and  members  as  mudi 
as  in  us  lies.**  From  this  law  of  nature  be  anerwards  derives  other  laws;  of  whidi  the 
first  is,  **  that  peace  is  to  be  sought  after  where  it  may  be  found  :**  the  second,  **  that 
the  right  of  all  men  to  all  things  ought  not  to  be  retained,  but  that  some  rights  oqgfat 
*to  be  transferred  and  relinquish."  If  all  this  be  true,  Uierefore,  there  is  a  certain 
eternal  and  immutable  law  which  is  antecedent  and  superior  to  all  oompacta  and  all 
dvil  power,  and  consequently  the  precept  put  forth  by  this  philosopher  at  the  outset, 
that  every  man  by  nature  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
felse.  For  if  men  are  bound  to  preserve  themselves,  to  make  covenants  in  order  to 
this  self-preservation,  and  lastly  to  adhere  to  the  covenants  they  have  made,  they  oer> 
tsinly  are  not  at  liberty  to  do  as  they  like  in  their  natural  state,  nor  has  every  one  a 
right  to  every  thing.  But  after  enumerating  what  he  considers  to  be  the  laws  of  nature, 
he  seems  to  entertain  misgivings  that  th»  doctrine  will  not  materially  aid  his  own 
ailments;  and  therefore  tells  us  that  these  laws  of  nature  are  not  properly  speaking 
laws  but  conclusions  only  such  as  those  of  logicians,  De  Give,  diap.  3.  sect.  33.  p.  27. 
**  But  those  which  we  call  the  laws  of  nature  (since  they  are  nothing  else  but  certain 
conclusions  understood  by  reason  of  things  to  be  done  and  omitted;  but  a  law  to  speak 
properly  and  accurately  is  the  speech  of  him  who  by  right  commands  somewhat  to  othen 
to  be  done  or  omitted)  are  not  (in  propriety  of  speech)  laws,  as  they  proceed  from 
nature.**  Beautiful  and  ingenious  truly  !  Therefore  not  being  laws  they  will  have  no 
obligatory  force ;  nor  will  any  one  be  compelled  by  them  to  renounce  his  own  right 
and  subject  himself  to  the  power  of  the 'civil  sovereign.  Hobbes  does  not  deny  this  ; 
but  replies  that  they  are  made  laws  by  sacred  writ :  "  Yet  as  they  are  delivered  hj 
God  in  the  holy  scriptures  they  are  most  properly  called  by  the  name  of  laws :  for  the 
sacred  scripture  is  the  speech  of  God  commanding  over  all  things  by  greatest  right." 
Consequently  the  entire  law  of  nature  is  again  abrogated.  For  all  obligation  to  form 
civil  societies  and  to  keep  the  covenants  entered  into  with  magistrates  arises  frtxa 
scripture.  What  necessity  then  was  there  to  give  so  copious  an  explication  of  the 
laws  of  nature  and  to  inculcate  the  social  duties  that  flow  out  of  them  ?  And  what  is 
to  become  of  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  scripture  ?  Is  it  incumbent  upon 
Christians  alone  to  renounce  the  right  which  they  have  by  nature  to  all  things  ?  By 
no  means.  A  little  afterwards  Hobbes  again  turns  round  upon  himself,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  reason  is  the  toie  law  laid  down  by  Grod  to  men,  chap.  4.  sect.  1. 
p.  28.  "  The  same  law  which  is  natural  and  moral  is  also  wont  to  be  called  divine, 
nor  undeservedly;  as  well  because  reason  which  is  the  law  of  nature  is  given  by  God 
to  every  man  for  the  rule  of  his  actions;  as  because  the  precepts  of  living  which  are 
thence  derived,  are  the  same  with  those  which  have  been  delivered  fiDm  the  divine 
majesty,  for  the  laws  of  his  heavenly  kingdom,  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  holy 
prophets  and  apostles.**  Whoever  saw  a  man  more  inconsistent  than  this  ?  At  one 
time  he  positively  denies  the  existence  of  natural  justice;  at  another,  when  he  finds  it 
suitable  to  his  purpose,  he  praises  and  extols  it.  Now  he  tells  us  that  the  laws  of 
nature  are  destitute  of  all  obligatory  power,  and  now  again  contends  that  reason  is  the 
true  law  gi^en  by  God  to  the  human  race.  When  his  object  is  to  show  that  the  power 
of  sovereigns  is  bounded  and  circumscribed  by  no  laws  either  divine  or  human,  he 
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by  which  these  politicians  would  tie  the  members  of  their  huge 
Lieviathaoy  or  artificial  man  together,  are  not  so  good  as  cobwebs; 
they  being  really  nothing  but  mere   will  and  words:  for  if 

rejects  all  natural  justice  and  maintains  that  in  a  state  of  nature  all  men  have  a  right 
to  ev^ry  thing :  and  sovereigns  according  to  his  account  are  in  a  state  of  nature.  But 
on  the  other  hand  when  he  is  labouring  to  confirm  men  m  their  obedience  and  to  fortify 
the  sovereign  authority  against  all  onslaughts,  he  derives  his  whole  support  from  the 
laws  of  nature.  But  yet  it  seems  excellent  and  pious  in  him'  to  appeal  to  scripture 
and  to  declare  that  this  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  life  to  all  men.  So  indeed  it  does,  but 
let  no  man  trust  to  appearances.  For  in  oth^r  places  he  boldly  and  shamelessly  asserts 
that  a\\  the  authority  of  scripture  depends  upon  the  will  and  dedsibn  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  possesses  no  force  without  his  will.  Read  his  Leviathan,  chap.  22. 
p.  242.  &c.  **  The  apostles  themselves  could  not  cause  their  doctrine  to  have  the  force 
of  laws  without  the  will  of  those  who  possessed  the  supreme  power  in  their  several 
states.  Therefore  the  New  Testament  i^  a  law  in  those  places  only  where  it  is  made  so  by 
the  supreme  civil  power.**  I  omit  other  sayings  of  the  same  kind,  more  atrocious  and 
detestable  even  than  these.  We  are  merely  mocked  by  this  flagitious  man,  who  is  no- 
where consistent  but  is  perpetually  contradicting  himself,  the  more  easily  to  elude  the 
attacks  of  his  adversaries.  If  you  ask  him  :  Whence  springs  the  right  of  magistrates  ? 
He  replies,  from  compact.  And  whence  the  right  of  compact  ?  From  the  law  of 
nature.  What  is  the  law  of  nature  ?  Right  reaaon.  But  is  this  obligatory  of  itself? 
By  no  means.  From  whence  therefore  does  the  law  of  nature  derive  its  authority  ? 
From  scripture.  And  whence  does  scripture  receive  the  force  of  law  ?  From  the 
civil  magistrate.  The  clear  and  evident  meaning  of  which  is;  that  civU  magistrates 
derive  all  their  power  from  themselves.  O  pious  and  subtle  philosopher  t  worthy  to 
be  held  up  as  a  pattern  to  those  who  defend  the  rights  of  magistrates;  rights  that  this 
sagacious  reasoner,  by  taking  away  all  natural  and  divine  right,  entirely;undermines 
and  destroys. 

If  I  were  disposed  to  amplify  what  is  here  briefly  put  forward  by  the  learned  Doctor 
against  the  civil  and  moral  discipline  of  Hobbes,  I  should  have  little  difficulty  in 
showing  that  the  entire  frame-work  of  his  system  hangs  exceedingly  loosely  together, 
and  is  too  weak  and  firail  to  be  relied  upon  for  support  by  any  sensible  ruler.  But  as 
this  has  already  been  done  by  others,  far  superior  to  me  in  intellectual  ability  and 
erudition,  I  shall  content  myself  with  a  few  observations  which  I  hope  will  convince 
every  one  that  the  precepts  of  Hobbes  tend  to  the  destruction  of  public  tranquillity 
and  to  the  total  subversion  of  the  rights  of  sovereigns.  According  to  his  doctrine,  the 
first  precept  of  the  law  of  nature,  out  of  which  all  the  rest  flow  and  to  which  all  duties 
ought  to  be  referred,  is  this :  ^very  man  ought  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  preserve  him- 
self, his  life  and  limbs.  But  no  man  can  preserve  himself  unless  he  be  at  peace  with 
other  men  who  have  the  power  of  endangering  his  safety.  Therefore  another  immut- 
able law  of  nature  is :  that  "  Peace  is  to  be  sought  for  where  it  can  be  had;  and  if  it 
cannot  be  had,  war  is  to  be  resorted  to."  But  peace  will  never  be  obtained,  as  long  as 
men  are  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  the  natural  right  of  all  men  to  every  thing  remains 
entire  and  inviolate.  For  this  right  must  necessarily  give  rise  to  perpetual  wars;  which 
will  hinder  this  self-preservation  and  bring  destruction  upon  an  infinite  multitude.  Con- 
sequently the  law  of  nature  requires  of  all  that  in  order  to  preserve  themselves  and  their 
own  lives  they  renounce  this  right  and  transfer  it  to  certain  men  by  compact,  and  that 
they  never  rescind  these  compacts  when  once  made,  but  implicitly  obey  the  sovereigns 
to  whom  they  have  entrusted  their  rights  in  every  thing  that  they%ecree  and  decide 
upon;  see  Leviathan,  chap.  14.  p.  66.  &c  I  am  not  inclined  to  exceed  my  proposed 
limits  by  going  on  any  ferther  in  the  exposition  of  this  doctrine.  Turn  which  way  you 
will,  there  are  wounds  and  ulcers,  which  bid  defiance  to  all  attempts  at  a  cure.  But 
these  have  already  been  touched  upon  by  others :  for  myself  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  primary  elements  of  the  whole  of  Hobbes*  civil  philosophy,  greatly  as 
it  is  admired  by  many  persons,  are  vain  and  futile. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  hold  that  no  discipline  is  more  calculated  than  this  to 
excite  and  foster  seditions  and  civil  wars.  For  every  man  is  commanded  by  nature  to 
do  every  thing  that  he  can  for  the  preservation  of  himself  and  his  own  life :  and  on 
account  of  this  law  alone  civil  societies  were  and  ought  to  be  founded.  Wherefore 
wicked  and  flagitious  ipen  will  act  most  justly  and  agreeably  to  the  prescript  of  > 
reason  and  of  the  law  of  nature,  if  when  they  see  themselves  threatened  with  capital 
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authority  and  sovereiffnty  be  made  only  by  will  and  words, 
then  is  it  plain,  that  by  will  and  words  they  may  be  unmade 
again  at  pleae^re. 

panishmeQt  by  the  soyereigD,  ihej  throw  the  whole  state  into  conftimon  and  anaicbj 
for  the  aake  or  insuriDg  their  own  safety.    Theirs  also  will  be  a  right  and  justifiable 
course,  who  kill  or  bmish  a  tjrant,  in  order  to  render  themselves  ttfe  and  tree  horn 
his  arbitrary  power.    The  ancient  Christians  also,  whom  the  emperors  commanded  to 
be  put  to  death  bj  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  would  haye  done  nobly  and  excellently 
if  they  had  taken  up  arms,  and  fought  for  the  preservation  of  their  fortunes  and  liTei: 
for  <*  Uie  aid  of  war  is  to  be  resorted  to,  if  peace  cannot  be  had  and  life  preaeryed." 
Nay,  if  the  men  we  have  been  speaking  oif  were  to  act  otherwise,  and  to  neglect  thdr 
own  presenration,  they  would  sin  against  God  and  the  hiw  of  nature.     Bat  these  meo, 
Hobbes  perhaps  will  here  tell  us,  renounced  their  own  right,  and  haying  entered  in  a 
compact  with  civil  rulers,  confided  to  them  all  their  own  natural  power :  but  no  one  ii 
allowed  to  violate  a  compact :  therefore  they  ought  to  endure  every  thing  even  to  km 
of  life  rather  than  ofier  resistance.    I  will  grant  all  this  to  be  the  case,  and  still  it  will 
avail  him  nothing.    The  only  cause  that  led  men  to  form  dvil  commnnitiea,  and  to 
subject  their  desires  to  the  will  of  one  man,  was  this,  that  they  might  obey  as  ftr  as 
possible  that  first  law  of  nature  respecting  self-preservation.    For  when  they  saw  thail 
while  they  exercised  all  their  own  right  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  preserve  their  life 
and  safety,  which  nature  nevertheless  requires,  they  determined  to  give  up  a  portion  of  this 
right  rather  than  be  involved  in  perpetual  dangers.    Consequently,  in  conferring  their 
own  right  upon  the  civil  sovereign,  they  did  not  renounce  that  first  natural  law  of  setf- 
preservation :  neither  could  they  have  done  so  if  they  had  wished,  for  no  one  can  free 
himself  firom  an  obligation  imposed  upon  him  by  right  reason :  but  on  the  contmiy 
they  submitted  themselves  to  the  dominion  of  other  men  in  order  to  satisfy  thai  pri- 
mary law.    From  which  it  is  manifest  that  agreeably  to  this  discipline  a  man  is  bound 
to  pay  obedience  to  a  magistrate  only  so  for  as  can  be  done  consistently  with  thst 
eternal  precept  of  nature  respecting  self-preservation.    No  one  in  his  senses  will  deny 
that  a  primary  law  ought  always  to  be  preferred  to  all  the  secondary  ones  that  have 
been  made  on  account  of  it;  and  indeed  a  man  would  be  a  fool  and  a  simpleton  to  asy, 
that  for  the  sake  of  these  secondary  laws  the  principal  and  primary  one  horn  which 
they  all  flowed  ought  to  be  violated.    Now  according  to  Hobbes,  the  primary  law  of 
nature  is  as  follows:  ''Do  all  that  thou  canst  for  thy  own  preservation."     This 
primary  law  required  another  secondary  one :  '*  Since  thou  canst  not  preserve  thyself 
as  long  as  thou  remittest  nothing  of  thy  own  natural  right,  transfer  that  right  to  others 
and  obey  them."    Of  necessity,  therefore,  this  secondarylaw  must  be  sacied  so  long  as 
it  supports  and  upholds  the  primary  law.     But  should  it  oppose  the  primary  law,  and 
destroy  its  force,  and  should  obedience  to  the  civil  ruler  be  incompatible  with  the  con- 
servation of  the  people,  what  sane  man,  I  ask,  would  assert  that  the  minor  and  subor- 
dinate law  notwithstanding  is  to  be  observed,  and  the  primary  one,  which  is  the  parent 
and  cause  of  it,  is  to  be  disregarded  ?    Most  assuredly  he  would  determine  just  as 
wisely  as  if  he  were  to  say  that  in  order  to,  preserve  the  force  and  authority  of  a  certain 
corollary^  the  principle  from  which  it  flowed  is  to  be  abrogated  and  divested  of  all  truth. 
Every  body  knows  that  if  you  take  away  the  end,  you  take  away  the  thing  itself.     If 
therdfore  the  sole  end  and  object  for  which  any  one  has  subjected  himself  to  the 
dominion  of  others  is  the  preservation  of  his  own  life  and  fortunes,  it  is  evident  that  as 
soon  as  he  percsive  this  end  to  be  done  away  with,  he  is  at  once  discharged  of  the 
obligation. 

In  the  next  place,  I  affirm  it  to  be  a  manifest  consequence  from  this  discipline  of 
Hobbes,  that  all  rulers  of  the  present  day  rule  unjustly,  and  are  bound  by  the  law  of 
nature  to  relinquish  the  power  they  possess,  and  submit  themselves  to  the  power  of  one 
man.  All  kings  and  princes  that  have  the  right  of  giving  laws  to  others,  according  to 
Hobbes*  doctrine  are  yet  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  every  state-  and  commonwealth 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  no  otherwise  than  as  one  artificial  man,  who  has  been  deprived 
of  none  of  those  rights  which  all  men  enjoy  in  so  for  as  they  are  men.  He  has  op&ilj 
avowed  this  in  several  places,  nor  could  he  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion :  see  Leviath. 
chap.  1.  p.  ).  &c.  chap.  13.  p.  65.  &c  Therefore  every  king  and  people  possesses 
that  right  to  all  things,  which  our  philosopher  tells  us  nature  has  bestowed  upon  every 
one,  and  which  every  one  ought  to  renounce  for  the  preservation  of  himself,  his  life,  and 
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Neither  indeed  are  these  atheistic  politiciaDs  themselves  alto- 
gether unaware  hereof,  that  this  tneir  artificial  justice  and 
obligation  can  be  no  firm  vinculum  of  a  body  politic,  to  con- 
sociate  those  together,  and  unite  them  into  one,  who  are 
naturally  dissociated  and  divided  from  one  another;  they 
acknowledging  that  ^^  covenants  without  the  sword,  being  but 
words  and  breath,  are  of  no  ^»«ngth  to  hold  the  members  of 
their  Leviathan,  or  body  politic  together."  Wherefore,  they 
plainly  betake  themselves  at  length  £rom  art  to  force  and  power, 
and  make  their  civil  sovereign  really  to  reign  only  in  fear.* 

felicity.    Bot  as  individuals,  according  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason  and  of  the  law  of 
nature,  ought  to  make  it  their  chief  care  to  secure  their  own  life  and  preservation ;  so 
also  beyond  all  question  it  is  the  duty  of  kings  and  princes,  on  whom  the  entire  com- 
munity has  conferred  its  own  rights  iVom  motives  of  self-preservation,  to  obey  the  law 
of  nature  by  doing  all  in  their  power  to  protect  and  preserve  the  body  of  which  they 
are  the  head,  and.to  secure  the  state  from  all  evils.    Hobbes,  De  Give,  chap.  18.  sect. 
2.  p.  91.  **  Now  all  the  duties  of  rulers  are  contained  in  this  one  sentence,  *  The  safety    m 
of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law  :*  fer  although  they  who  among  men  obtain  the 
chiefest  dominion  cannot  be  subject  to  laws  property  so  called,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
will  of  men,  because  to  be  diief  and  subject  are  contradictious;  yet  is  it  their  dutv  in 
aU  things,  as  much  as  possibly  they  can,  to  yield  obedience  unto  right  reason,  which 
is  the  natumt,  moral,  and  divine  law.    But  because  dominions  were  constituted  for 
peace's  sake,  and  peace  was  sought  after  for  safety's  sake,  he  who  being  placed  in 
authority  shall  use  his  power  otherwise  than  to  the  safety  of  the  people^  will  act  against    ' 
the  reasons  of  peace,  that  is  to  say,  against  the  laws  of  nature,"  sect.  4.    "  But  by 
safety  must  be  understood  not  the  sde  preservation  of  life  in  what  condition  soever,  but 
in  order  to  its  happiness.    For  to  this  end  did  men  freely  assemble  themselves,  and 
institute  a  government,  that  they  might,  as  mudi  as  their  human  condition  would 
afibrd,  live  delightfully.**  Add  Leviathan,  chap.  3.  p.  157.    But  nothmg  is  more  fetal 
to  public  tranquillity  and  to  Uie  conservation  both  of  individuals  and  of  states,  which 
according  to  Hobbes  ought  to  be  re^^ed  as  one  man,  than  that  right  possessed  by 
supreme  rulers  to  all  things ;  neither  will  there  ever  be  a  firm  and  stable  peace  among 
nations,  or  an  end  put  to  war,  so  long  as  they  exercise  that  right.    For  example,  the 
kings  of  France,  England,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  being  in  a  state  of  nature, 
have  the  right  of  doing  as  they  please;  and,  according  to  this  writer,  while  this  right 
is  retained,    it   must  of  necessity  give   rise  to   endless  wars  and  the  most  violent 
animosities,  altogether  subversive  of   the  welfere  and  happiness  of  the  nations  of 
which  those  kings  are  protectors  and  guardians.    Consequently,  the  law  of  nature, 
agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  requires  that  all  kings  for  the  preservation  and 
safety  of  themselves  and  their  people,  should  renounce  the  right  which  they  hold,  and 
transfer  it  to  one  man.    For  while  the  empire  of  the  world  is  divided  even  between 
two,  contentions  and  wars  will  never  cease,  and  the  welfere  and  happiness  of  the  people 
will  always  be  subject  to  risk  and  peril.     It  will  be  necessary  therefore  for  the  entire 
world  to  become  one  state,  and  for  the  several  kings  to  transfer  their  rights  to  one  man, 
who  shall  rule  over  the  whole  human  mce;  and  till  they  do  so,  they  are  offending  most 
gravely  against  reason,  and  resisting  Hobbes'  law  of  nature,  whidi  commands  every  one 
to  give  up  his  own  right  for  the  conservation  of  all.     Now  let  the  advocates  of  the 
rights  of  the  dvil  power  consider  whether  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  supreme  rulers  that 
this  philosophy  should  be  universally  introduced  and  instilled  into  the  minds  of  men. 

*  Hobbes,  Leviathan,  chap.  17.  p.  83.  **The  final  cause,  end,  or  design  of  men 
(who  naturally  love  liberty  and  dominion  over  others)  in  Uie  introduction  of  that 
restraint  upon  themselves  (in  which  we  see  them  live  in  commonwealths),  is  the  fore- 
sight of  their  own  preservation,  and  of  a  more  contented  life  thereby :  that  is  to  say  of 
getting  themselves  out  from  that  miserable  condition  of  war,  wliich  is  necessarily  con- 
sequent to  the  natural  passions  of  men,  when  there  is  no  visible  power  to  keep  them  in 
awe,  and  tie  them  by  fear  of  punishment  to  the  performance  of  their  covenants  and 
observation  of  those  laws  of  nature.  For  the  laws  of  nature  (as  justice,  equity, 
modesty,  mercy,  and,  in  sum,  doing  to  others  as  we  would  be  done  to)  of  themselves. 
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And  this  must  needs  be  their  meanings  when  they  so  constantly 
declare  all  obligation,  jost  and  unjust,  to  be  derived  only  from 
law ;  they  by  law  there  understanding  **  a  command  directed  to 
such  as  by  reason  of  their  imbecility  are  not  able  to  resist  :^  so 
that  the  will  and  command  of  the  more  powerful  obliges  by  the 
fear  of  punishment  threatened'^  Now,  if  the  only  real  obliga- 
tion to  obey  civil  laws  be  from  the  fear  of  punishment,  then 
could  no  man  be  obliged  to  hazard  his  life  for  the  safety  of  his 
prince  and  country;  and  they,  who  could  reasonably  promise 
themselves  impunity,  would  be  altogether  disobliged,  and  con- 
sequently might  justly  break  any  laws,  for  their  own  advantage. 
An  assertion  so  extravagant,  that  these  confounded  politicians 
themselves  are  ashamed  plainly  to  own  it,  and  therefore  disguise 
it,  what  they  can,  by  equivocation ;  themselves  sometimes  also 

without  the  terror  of  some  power  to  cause  them  to  be  obeenred,  are  contrary  to  our 
natural  paaiont;  that  carry  ui  to  partialitj,  pride,  rerenge,  and  the  like.  And 
covenants  without  the  sword  are  but  words,  and  of  no  strengUi  to  secure  a  man  at  alL 
Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  laws  of  nature  (whidi  every  one  hath  then  kept  when 
he  hath  not  the  will  to  break  them,  though  he  can  do  it  safely),  if  there  be  no  power 
erected  or  not  great  enough  for  our  security;  everr  man  will  and  may  lawfully  rely  on 
his  own  strength  and  art  for  caution  against  all  other  men.*^ 

*  This  definition  of  law  is  not  put  forth  by  Hobbes  in  these  identical  words,  but  is 
elicited  from  his  other  tenets  and  principles.  The  way  in  which  he  himself  defines  law 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  passages.  De  Give,  chap.  14.  sect.  1.  p.  100. 
'*  Law  is  the  command  of  that  person  (whether  man  or  court)  whose  precept  contams 
in  it  the  reason  of  obedience.*^  Obscure  enough  certainly;  but  he  immediately  adds 
what  renders  his  meaning  more  intelligible :  **  as  the  precepts  of  God  in  regard  of 
men,  of  magistrates  in  respect  of  their  subjects,  and  universally  of  all  the  powerful  in 
respect  of  them  who  cannot  resist,  may  be  termed  their  laws."  I  suspect  Dr.  Cudworth 
had  these  words  in  his  mind,  when  he  attributed  the  definition  of  law  which  is  here 
given  to  Hobbes.  A  little  oUierwise  respecting  law.  Leviathan,  chap.  26.  p.  129. 
<<  Which  considered,  I  define  civil  law  in  this  manner :  civil  bw  is  to  every  subject 
those  rules  which  the  commonwealth  hath  commanded  him  by  word,  writing,  or  other 
sufiident  sign  of  the  will,  to  make  use  of  for  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong;  that 
is  to  say,  of  what  is  contrary  and  what  is  not  contrary  to  the  rule." 

^°  Read  and  attentively  examine  the  following  words  of  this  man,  De  Give,  chap. 
15.  sect.  5.  p.  113.  **  Now  if  any  roan  had  so  &r  exceeded  the  rest  in  power,  that  all 
of  them  with  joint  forces  could  not  have  resisted  him,  there  had  been  no  cause  why  he 
should  part  with  that  right  which  nature  had  given  him;  the  right,  therefore,  of  do> 
mination  over  all  the  rest,  would  have  remained  with  him  by  reason  of  that  excess  of 
power  whereby  he  could  have  preserved  both  himself  and  them.  They,  therefore, 
whose  power  cannot  be  resisted,  and  by  consequence  God  Almighty  derives  his  right  of 
sovereignty  from  the  power  itself."  He  therefore  rules  rightfully  who  has  power 
sufficient  to  compel  the  subjection  of  others.  This  doctrine  is  admirably  convenient  to 
turbulent  and  aggressive  tyrants,  who  are  always  striving  to  extend  the  limits  of  their 
empire,  and  to  reduce  all  nations,  if  possible,  under  their  own  sway.  For  according  to 
it,  if  they  only  poeseto  the  power,  they  have  the  most  unquestionable  right  to  invade 
neighbouring  nations,  nor  will  it  be  proper  to  resist  them,  since  they  hold  the  title  to 
dominion,  and  the  mandates  of  those  who  cannot  be  resisted  are  Uws.  Let  those  who 
foel  even  a  slight  interest  in  human  afiairs  be  judges  how  much  peace  and  tranquillity 
mankind  could  expect  from  this  decree:  whoever  is  more  powerful  than  others  is 
justified  in  attacking  the  weaker,  and  having  vanquished,  has  a  right  to  rule  them.  I 
pass  over  what  is  here  snid  about  the  right  of  God  being  derived  solely  from  his  power : 
which  opinion  will  be  adopted  by  none  but  those  who  suppose  the  supreme  Deity  to  be 
like  Hobbes*  kings,  to  whom  nothing  is  just  except  what  they  themselves  will  to  be  so. 
Add  what  he  has  left  on  record,  De  Give,  chap.  6.  sect.  4.  p.  41.  **  We  must  therefore 
provide  for  our  security  not  by  compacts  but  by  punishments.^ 
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confessing  so  much  of    truth,   that    Poena    non    obligate   sed 

obligatum  tenet,*  "  punishment  does  not  oblige,  but  only  hold 

those  to  their  duty  who  were  before  obliged."    Furthermore, 

what  is  made  by  power  and  ferce  only,  may  be  unmade  by 

power  and  force  again.     If  civil  sovereigns  reign  only  in  the 

tear  of  their  own  sword,  then  is  that  right  of  theirs  so  much 

talked  of,  indeed  nothing  else  but  might,  and  their  authority, 

force ;  and  consequently  successful  and  prosperous- rebellion,  and 

whatsoever  can  be  done  bj^  power,  will  be  ipso  facto  thereby 

justified.     Lastly,  were  civil  sovereigns,  and  bodies  politic,  mere 

Yiolent  and  contra-natural  things,  then  would  they  all  quickly 

vanish  into  nothing,  because  nature  will  prevail  agamst  force  and 

violence;  whereas  men  constantly  every  where  fall  into  political 

order,  and  the  corruption  of  one  form  of  government  is  but  the 

generation  of  another. 

Wherefore,  since  it  is  plain  that  sovereignty  and  bodies  politic 
can  neither  be  merely  artificial  nor  yet  violent  things,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  some  natural  bond  or  vinculum  to  hold 
them  together,  such  as  may  both  really  oblige  subjects  to  obey 
the  lawful  commands  of  sovereigns,  and  sovereigns  in  com- 
manding to  seek  the  good  and  welfare  of  their  subjects ;  whom 
these  atheistic  politicians,  (by  their  infinite  and  belluine  right) 
quite  discharge  from  any  such  thing.  Which  bond  or  vinculum 
can  be  no  other  than  natural  justice ;  and  something  of  a  common 
and  public,  of  a  cementing  and  conglutinating  nature,  in'  all 
rational  beings ;  the  originsu  of  both  which  is  from  the  Deity. 
The  right  and  authority  of  God  himself  is  founded  in  justice ; 
and  of  this  is  the  civil  sovereignty  also  a  certain  participation.^ 

^  Uobbes,  De  Give,  cbap.  14.  sect.  2.  p.  101.  after  saying  that  "  Contracts  oblige  us; 
laws  tie  us  &8t,  being  obliged ;"  adds  the  following  annotation  :  "  To  be  obHged,  and 
to  be  tied  being  obliged,  seem  to  some  men  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  that 
therefore  here  seems  to  be  some  distinction  in  words  but  none  in  deed.  More  clearly 
therefore  I  say  thus,  That  a  roan  is  obliged  by  his  contracts,  that  is,  that  he  ought  to 
perform  for  his  promise  sake;  but  that  the  law  ties  him,  being  obliged,  that  is  to  say, 
it  compels  him  to  make  good  hb  promise,  for  fear  of  the  punishment  appointed  by  the 
law." 

*  But  this  very  thing  is  altogether  denied  by  Hobbes,  who  maintains  that  all  the 
right  and  authority  possessed  by  God  himself  over  men  and  animals,  is  founded  upon 
his  power  alone,  and  not  upon  his  justice  or  wisdom.  I  have  adduced  a  passage  a  little 
above,  in  which  this  is  openly  professed,  and  to  remove  all  gt-ound  for  doubt  I  shall  now 
add  others,  De  Give,  cap.  15.  sect.  5.  p.  112.  **  God,  in  his  natural  Jcingdom  hath  a 
right  to  rule  and  to  punish  those  who  break  his  laws,  from  his  sole  irresistible  power," 
sect  7.  p.  114.  **  Now,  if  God  have  the  right  of  sovereignty  from  his  power,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  obligation  of  yielding  him  obedience,  lies  on  men  by  reason  of  their 
weakness  ;  for  that  obligation  wbidi  rises  from  contract,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in 
the  second  chapter,  can  have  no  place  here.  From  this  second  kind  of  obligation,  that 
is  to  say,  from  fear,  or  the  consciousness  of  one's  own  weakness,  (in  respect  to  the  divine 
power)  it  arises  that  in  the  natural  kitigdom'  of  Grod,  we  are  bound  to  obey  him  ; 
reason  declaring  to  all  who  acknowledge  the  power  and  providence  of  God,  that  we 
ought  not  to  kick  against  the  pricks."  To  illustrate  these  words,  he  adds  the  following 
comment :  *'  Should  this  seem  hard  to  any  one,  I  ask  him  to  consider  in  his  silent 
thoughts,  if  there  were  two  omnipotents,  which  woilld  be  obh'ged  to  obey  the  other. 
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It  is  not  the  mere  creature  ol  the  people,  and  of  men'a  wills, 
and  therefore  annihilable  again  by  their  wills  at  pleasure ;  but 
hath  a  stamp  of  diyinitj  upon  it,  as  may  partly  appear  from 

He  will  confeas,  I  imagine,  that  neither  would  be  bound  to  the  other.  If  this  be  true, 
that  is  also  true  which  I  have  laid  down,  that  men  are  subject  to  God,  because  thej 
are  not  omnipotent.  For  our  Saviour,  admonishing  Paul,  (who  at  that  time  was  an 
enemy  to  the  church)  not  to  kick  against  the  pricks,  seems  to  have  exacted  obedience 
from  him  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  power  enough  to  resist."  Leviathan,  cap.  31. 
p.  1 67.  '*  The  right  of  nature  whereby  God  reigneth  over  men,  and  punisheth  those 
that  break  his  bws,  is  to  be  derived,  not  from  his  creating  them,  as  if  he  required 
obedience,  as  of  gratitude  for  his  beneBts,  but  from  his  irresistible  power."  Every  one 
imbued  even  with  the  first  elements  of  the  Christian  religion,  must  be  aware  at  the 
futility  of  all  this,  and  of  its  being  most  clearly  at  variance  with  sacred  writ,  whidi  so 
often  dedares  that  God  is  holy,  just,  wise,  and  as  a  parent  to  the  human  race,  and  thsi 
his  kingdom  is  founded  upon  goodness  and  justice.  His  int^pretation  of  our  Saviour's 
words  to  St.  Paul,  Acts  ix.  5.  "  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  aninst  the  pricks^"  is  espe- 
cially ridiculous,  and  unworthy  of  so  acute  a  philosopher.  He  supposes  their  meaning 
to  be  as  follows :  *'  Thou  wilt  gain  nothing  by  opposition :  therefore  give  way  to  a 
greater  power."  For  my  part,  if  by  this  warning  our  Saviour  meant  to  induce  SL  Paul 
to  embrace  the  Christian  religion,  I  should  not  at  all  wonder  why  men  like  Hobbes 
entertained  a  mean  opinion  of  his  wisdom  and  holiness.  But  even  a  child  may  see 
that  our  blessed  Lord  meant  this :  **  Thou  wilt  incur  the  most  grievous  punishments 
both  here  and  hereafter,  if  thou  dost  not  abandon  the  course  thou  hast  entered  upon.** 
But  the  crafty  roan  whose  object  it  was  to  subvert  every  thing  just  and  virtuous,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  power  and  authority  of  the  supreme  rulers,  clearly  foresaw  that 
if  any  justice  and  holiness  were  left,  sensible  men  would  begin  to  say  that  the  power  of 
potentates  also  was  restrained  and  circumscribed  by  a  certain  right,  and  that  it  is  not 
lawful  for  them  to  imitate  any  other  than  Grod,  whose  representatives  they  are.  He 
therefore  eagerly  adopted  the  severer  doctrines  of  absolute  decrees,  which  were  at  that 
time  maintained  by  certain  reformers  in  England,  and  having  divested  Qod  of  all  jus- 
tice and  holiness,  converted  him  into  an  absolute  Lord,  who  governs  all  things  by  the 
irresistible  force  of  fiite.  This  has  already  been  observed  by  the  most  erudite  and 
discreet  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  History  of  his  own  Times,  An.  1661.  p.  187.  who  says: 
**  Hobbes'  main  principles  were,  that  all  men  acted  imder  an  absolute  necessity,  in 
which  he  seemed  protected  by  the  received  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees."  And  this  b 
the  reason  why  Dr.  Cud  worth  every  where  inveighs  so  bitterly  against  those  who  sup- 
pose that  God  decrees  all  things  absolutely,  and  that  his  whole  nature  is  comprised  in 
power :  and  his  example  was  afterwards  imitated  by  all  the  most  learned  English 
writers,  who  from  the  time  of  Hobbes  became  much  more  inveterate  in  their  hoadllty 
to  tiie  above-mentioned  doctrine  of  certain  Reformers.  I  know  not  whether 
Spinoza  ever  read  Hobbes,  but  he  certainly  follows  most  closely  in  his  footsteps,  so 
that  they  appear  to  re-echo  each  other's  opinions :  see  the  Tractatus  TheoL  Pohticus, 
cap.  16.  p.  176.  where  he  writes  thus  :  **  Among  men  as  long  as  they  are  considered 
to  be  living  under  the  empire  of  nature  alone,  both  he  who  knows  nothing  yet  of 
reason,  or  who  does  not  yet  possess  the  habit  of  virtue,  and  he  who  regulates  his  life 
according  to  the  laws  of  reason,  are  perfectly  justified  in  living  solely  according  to  the 

laws  of  the  appetite. ^The  natural  right  of  each  man  is  determined  not  by  sound 

reason,  but  by  desire  and  power."  A  little  afterwards  he  declares  that  all  divine  right 
arises  out  of  the  compact  which  God  entered  into  with  mankind.  "  Wherefore,  it  must 
be  simply  taken  for  granted  that  divine  right  commenced  from  that  time,  when  men  by 
an  express  compact  promised  to  obey  God  in  all  things,  by  which  they,  as  it  were,  sur- 
rendered their  natural  liberty,  and  transferred  their  own  right  to  God."  This  seems  to 
be  at  variance  with  the  precepts  of  Hobbes  ;  but  that  it  was  said  merely  to  save 
appearances  is  evident  from  his  Tractatus  Politicus,  extant  among  his  posthumous 
works,  in  which,  cap.  2.  p.  270.  he  transgresses  all  bounds  of  modesty.  For 
after  having  asserted,  sect.  2.  that  "the  power  of  physical  things,  as  for  as  they 
exist,  and  consequently  as  for  as  they  operate,  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  eternal 
power  of  God  himself,^*  which  manifestly  flows  out  of  his  infomous  doctrine  respecting 
the  divine  nature,  he  thus  proceeds,  sect  3.  "  Since  God  has  a  right  to  all  things,  and 
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hence,  because  that  jus  vitce  et  neds,  that  ^^  power  of  life  and 
death,"  which  oivil  sovereigns  have,  was  never  lodged  in  singulars, 
before  civil  society;  and  therefore  could  not  be  conferrod  by 
them.  Had  not  (jod  and  nature  made  a  dty,  were  there  not  a 
natural  conciliation  of  all  rational  creatures,  and  subjection  of 
them  to  the  Deity,  as  their  head  (which  is  Cicero's,*  Una 
civitas  deorum  atque  hominupi,  **  one  dty  of  gods  and  men,") 
had  not  God  made  apx^iv  koI  apy^iadai,  '^  ruling  and  bein^ 
ruled,"  superiority  and  subjection,  with  their  respective  duty  and 
obligation ;  men  could  neither  by  art,  or  politiod  enchantment, 
nor  yet  by  force,  have  made  any  firm  cities  or  polities.  The 
civil  sovereign  is  no  Leviathan,  no  beast,  but  a  God,  (''  I  have 
said  ye  are  gods  i"*)  he  reigns  not  in  mere  brutish  force  and  fear, 
but  in  natural  justice  and  conscience,  and  in  the  right  and  autho- 
rity of  God  himself.  Nevertheless,  we  deny  not  but  that  there 
is  need  of  force  and  fear  too,  to  constrain  those  to  obedience  to 
whom  the  conscience  of  duty  proveth  inefiectuaL  Nor  is  the 
fear  of  the  dvil  sovereign's  own  sword  alone  sufficient  for  this 
neither,  unassbted  bv  religion,  and  the  fear  of  an  invisible 
Being  omnipotent,  who  seeth  dl  things,  and  can  punish  secret, 
as  well  as  open  transgressors,  both  in  this  life,  and  after  death ; 
which  is  a  thm^  so  confessedly  true,  that  Atheists  have  therefore 
pretended  religion  to  have  been  at  first  a  mere  political  figment. 
We  conclude  therefore,  that  the  civil  sovereign  reigneth  not 
merely  in  the  fear  of  his  own  power  and  sword ;  but  first  in  the 
justice  and  authority,  and  then  in  the  power  and  fear  also 
of  God  Almighty.  And  thus  much  for  the  first  Atheistic 
pretence,  from  the  interests  of  civil  sovereigns. 

To  their  second,  that  sovereignty  is  essentially  infinite,  and 
therefore  altogether  inconsistent  with  religion,  that  would  limit 
and  confine  it,  we  reply,  that  the  ri^ht  and  authority  of  civil 
sovereigns  is  not,  as  these  our  atheistic  politicians  ignorantly 
suppose,  a  mere  belluine  liberty,  but  it  is  a  right  essentiallv 
founded  in  the  being  of  natursd  justice,  as  hath  been  declared. 
For  authority  of  commanding  is  such  a  right,  as  supposes 
obligation  in  others  to  obey,  without  which  it  could  be  nothing 
but  mere  will  and  force.  But  none  can  be  obliged  in  duty  to 
.  obey  but  by  natural  justice ;  commands,  as  such,  not  creating 
obligation,  but  presupposing  it.  For,  if  persons  were  not  before 
obliged  to  obey,  no  commands  would  signify  any  thing  to  them. 

the  right  of  God  is  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  God,  in  so  fiir  as  this  is  considered 
absolutely  free,  it  follows  that  every  physical  thing  has  so  much  right  by  nature,  as  it  has 
power  to  exist  and  operate.** 

*  De  Natura  Deor.  lib.  2.  cap.  62.  p.  3043.  torn.  9.  opp.  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Stoics :  **  For  the  world  is  afcommon  house  or  city,  as  it  were,  of  gods  and  men.** 

*  Psalm  Ixxzii.  6.  on  which  passage  consult  the  remarks  of  J.  Le  Clerc,  Ck>mm.  in 
Psalmos,  p.  408.  409. 
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Wherefore,  the  first  original  obligation  is  not  from  will,  but 
nature.     Did  obligation  to  the  things  of  natural  justice,  as  many 
suppose,  arise  from  the  will  and  positive  command  of  GxkI,  onlj 
by  reason  of  punishments  threatened,  and  rewards  promised; 
the  consequence  of  this  would  be,  that  no  man  was  ^ood  and 
just,  but  only  by  accident,  and  for  the  sake  of  something  else; 
whereas  the  goodness  of  justice  or  righteousness  is  intrinsical  to 
the  thing  itseLF,  and  this  is  that  which  obligeth,  (and  not  any  thii^ 
foreign  to  it)  it  being  a  different  species  of  good  from  that  <^ 
appetite  and  private  utility,  which  every  man  may  dispense  withaL 
Now,  there  can  be  no  more  infinite  justice  than  there  can  be  an 
infinite  rule,  or  an  infinite  measure.      Justice  is  essentially  a 
determinate  thing;  and  therefore  can  there  not  be  an  infinite 
jus,  "right  or  authority."     If  there  be  any  thing  in  its  own 
nature  just  and  obliging,  or  such  as  ought  to  be  done ;  then  must 
there  of  necessity  be  something  unjust  or  unlawful,  which  there- 
fore cannot  be  obligingly  commanded  by  any  authority  whatso- 
ever.    Neither  ought  this  to  be  thought  any  impeachment  of  dvil 
authority,  it  extending  universally  to  all,  even  to  that  of  the 
Deity  itself.     The  right  and  authority  of  Grod  himself,  who  is 
the  supreme  sovereign  of  the  universe,,  is  also  in  like  manner 
bounded  and  circumscribed  by  justice.     God's  will  is  ruled  by 
his  justice,  and  not  his  justice  ruled  by  his  will;  and  therefore, 
God  himself  cannot  command  what  is  in  its  own  nature  unjust. 
And  thus  have  we  made  it  evident,  that  infinite  right  and  authority 
of  doing  and  commanding  any  thing  without  exception,  so  that 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  commander  should  be  the  very  rule  of 
justice  itself  to  others,  and  consequently  might  oblige  to  any 
thing,  is  an  absolute  contradiction,  and  a  non-entity;  it  sup- 
posing nothing  to  be  in  its  own  nature  just  or  unjust;  which,  if 
there  were  not,  there  could  be  no  obli^tion  nor  authority  at  alL 
Wherefore,  the  Atheists,  who  would  flatter  civil  sovereigns  with 
this  infinite  right,  as  if  their  will  ought  to  be  the  very  rule  of 
justice  and  conscience,  and,  upon  that  pretence,  prejudice  them 
against  religion,  do  as  ill  deserve  of  them,  as  of  religion  hereby ; 
they  indeed,  absolutely  divesting  them  of  all  right  and  authority, 
and  leaving  them  nothing  but  mere  brutish  force  and  belluine 
liberty.    And  could  civil  sovereigns  utterly  demolish  and  destroy 
conscience  and  religion  in  the  minds  of  men,  (which  yet  is  an 
absolute  impossibility)  they  thinking  thereby  to  make  elbow- 
room  for  themselves,  they  would  certainly  bury  themselves  also 
in  the  ruins  of  them.     Nevertheless,  thus  much  is  true ;  That 
they  in  whom  the  sovereign  legislative  power  of  every  polity  is 
lodged,  (whether  single  persons  or  assemblies ;)  they  who  make 
civU  laws,  and  can  reverse  them  at  pleasure,  though  they  may 
unquestionably  sin  against  God,  in  making  unjust  laws,  yet  can 
they  not  sin  politically  or  civilly,  as  violators  or  transgressors  of 
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those  laws  cancelled  and  reversed  by  them,  they  bemg  superior  to 
them.  Nor  is  this  all ;  but  these  sovereign  legislative  powers  may 
be  said  to  be  absolute  also  in  another  sense,  as  being  awirfv^woty 
*^ unjudicable,"  or  uncensurable  bv  any  human  court;  because,  if 
they  were  so  obnoxious,  then  would  that  court  or  power  which  had 
a  right  to  judge  and  censure  them,  be  superior  to  them ;  which  is 
contrary  to  the  hypothesis.  And  then,  if  this  power  were  again 
judicable  by  some  other,  there  must  either  be  an  infinite  pro- 
gress, or  endless  circulation,  (a  thing  not  only  absurd,  but  also 
utterly  inconsistent  with  government  and  property;  because, 
there  being  no  ultimate  judgment  unappealable  from,  there 
could  never  be  any  final  determinatioh  of  controversies ;)  or 
else  at  last,  all  must  be  devolved  to  the  multitude  of  singulars, 
which  would  be  a  dissolution  of  the  body  politic,  and  a  state  of 
anarchy.  And  thus  have  we  fully  confotea  the  second  atheistic 
pretence  also,  for  the  "inconsistency  of  religion  with  civil 
sovereignty." 

Their  third  and  last  follows :  "  That  private  judgment  of  good 
and  evil  is  contradictious  to  civil  sovereignty,  and  a  body  politic, 
this  being  one  artificial  man,  that  must  be  all  governed  by  one 
reason  andwilL"  But  conscience  is  private  judgment  of  good 
and  evil,  lawful  and  unlawful,  &c*  To  which  we  reply  that  it 
is  not  religion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  principles  of  these 
atheistic  politicians,  that  unavoidably  introduce  private  judgment 
of  good  and  evil,  such  as  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  civil 
sovereignty,  there  being,  according  to  them,  nothing  in  nature  of 
a  public  or  common  good,  nothing  of  duty  or  obligation,  but  all 
private  appetite  and  utility,  of  which  also  every  man  is  judge 
for  himself.  For  if  this  were  so,  then,  whenever  any  man 
judged  it  most  for  his  private  utility  to  disobey  laws,  rebel 
agamst  sovereigns,  nay,  to  poison  or  stab  them,  he  would  be 
unquestionably  bound  by  nature  and  the  reason  of  his  own 
good,  as  the  highest  law,  to  do  the  same.  Neither  can  these 
atheistic  politicians  be  ever  able  to  bring  men  out  of  this  state  of 
private  good,  judgment  and  will,  which  is  natural  to  them,  by 
any  artificial  tricks  and  devices,  or  mere  enchantments  of  words, 
as  "  artificial  justice,"  and  an  "  artificial  man,"  and  a  "  common 
person"  and  "will,"  and  a  "public  conscience,"  and  the  like. 
Nay,  it  is  observable,  that  themselves  are  necessitated  b^  the 
tenor  of  these  their  principles,  casuistically  to  allow  such  private 
judgment  and  will  as  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  civil 
sovereignty ;  as,  that  any  man  may  lawfully  resist  in  defence  of 
his  own  life ;  and  that  they,  who  have  once  rebelled,  may  after- 
wards jusdy  defend  themselves  by  force.     Nor  indeed  can  this 

•  The  passages  of  Hobbes  in  which  this  doctrine  is  professed,  have  already  been 
brought  forward  by  iis. 

VOL.  III.  L   L 
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Erivate  mdgment  of  m6n»  according  to  their  appetite  and  utilitj, 
e  possibly  otherwise  taken  away,  than  b^  natural  justice,  which 
is  a  thing  not  of  a  private,  bat  of  a  pubkc  and  common  nature ; 
and  by  conscience,  that  obligeth  to  obey  all  the  lawful  commands 
of  dvil  sovereigns,  though  contrary  to  men's  appetites  and  private 
interest.  Wherefore  conscience  also  is,  in  itself,  not  of  a  private 
and  partial,  but  of  a  public  and  common  nature ;  it  respecting 
divine  laws,  impartial  justice  and  equity,  and  the  good  of  the 
whole,  when  clashing  with  our  own  selfish,  good,  and  private 
utility.  This  is  the  only  thing  that  can  naturally  consodate 
mankind  together,  lay  a  foundation  for  bodies  politic,  and  take 
away  that  private  will  and  judgment,  according  to  men's  appetite 
and  utility,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  same ;  agreeably  to 
that  of  Plato's  :*  Ti  KOivbv  (rvvSiif  rhpiov  Scacnr^,  That  "which 
is  of  a  common  and  public  nature,  unites ;  but  that,  which  is  of 
a  private,  segr^ates  and  dissociates."  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
particular  persons  must  make  a  judgment  in  conscience  for 
themselves,  (a  public  conscience  being  nonsense  and  ridiculous,) 
and  that  they  may  also  err  therein ;  yet  is  not  the  rule  neither 
by  which  conscience  judgeth,  private ;  nor  itself  unaccountable, 
unless  in  such  mistaken  fanatics  as  professedly  follow  private 
impulses ;  but  either  the  natural  and  eternal  laws  of  God,  or 
else  his  revealed  will,  things  more  public  than  the  civil  laws  of 
any  country,  and  of  which  others  also  may  judge.  Nevertheless, 
we  deny  not  but  that  evil  persons  may  and  do  sometimes  make  a 
pretence  of  conscience  and  religion,  in  order  to  sedition  and 
rebellion,  as  the  best  thines  may  be  abused :  but  this  is  not  the 
fault  of  religion,  but  omy  of  the  men;  conscience  oblimng, 
though  first  to  obey  God,  yet,  in  subordination  to  him,  the  laws 
of  civil  sovereigns  also.  To  conclude,  conscience  and  religion 
oblige  subjects  actively  to  obey  all  the  lawful  commands  of  civil 
sovereigns,  or  legislative  powers,  though  contrary  to  their  own 
private  appetite,  interest,  and  utility;  but,  when  these  same 
sovereign  legislative  powers  command  unlawful  things,  conscience, 
though  it  here  obliges  to  "obey  God,  rather  than  mluijj^et  does 
it,  notwithstanding,  oblige  not  to  resist  Rom.  xiiL  "  Whosoever 
resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  GU)d,  and  they  that 
resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation."  And  Matthew 
xxvL  "  All  they  that  take  the  sword,  shall  perish  with  the 
sword."  Here  is  "  the  patience  and  the  faith  of  the  saints." 
And  thus  does  religion  "  give  unto  Caesar,  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  as  well  as  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's.^ 

*  De  Legibus,  lib.  9.  p.  6j60. 

^  In  recommending  tciiB  dogma  of  the  abrogation  of  men'ft  prirate  judgments  re- 
specting their  own  actions,  Hobbes  was  influent  no  doubt  by  the  dvil  wars  and  sedi- 
tions which  at  that  time  miserably  harassed  Great  Britain.    For  those  who  had  resisted 
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And  now,  having  fnUy  confnted  all  the  atheistic  grounds,  we 
oonfidentlj  conduae.  That  the  first  original  of  all  things  was 
neither  stupid  and  senseless  matter  fortuitously  moved,  nor  a  blind 
and  nescient,  but  orderly  and  methodical  plastic  nature ;  nor  a 
living  matter,  having  perception  or  understanding  natural, 
without  animal  sense  or  consciousness ;  nor  vet  did  every  thing 
exist  of  itself  necessarily  from  eternity,  without  a  cause.    But 

Charles  I.  and  brought  this  unfortunate  monarch  to  the  scaffold,  justified  their  conduct 
upon  the  plea  of  conscience,  and  asserted  that  the  king  had  issued  certain  behests 
which  the  inward  monitor  residing  in  their  own  breasts  forbade  them  to  obey.  While 
on  the  other  hand,  the  parties  who  were  fiivourable  to  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
power,  in  their  turn  declared  that  they  were  impelled  by  conscience  again  to  commit 
the  destinies  of  the  commonwealtlji  to  the  care  of  the  offspring  of  the  murdered 
monarch.  Hence  this  philosopher,  whose  only  object  was  to  conciliate  the  fiivour  of 
those  in  power,  by  his  profiuie  doctrines,  was  the  foe  of  all  conscience.  This  dogma  of 
bis,  however,  is  altogether  foul  and  deformed,  and  clearly,  shows  that  none  con  be 
<atiiensin  Hobbes'  Commonwealth,  unless  they  are  changed  into  beasts,  and  deprived  of 
all  i^eason.  In  the  first  place,  it  takes  away  all  dignity  and  authority  from  the  sacred 
volumes,  they  being  the  rule  by  which  the  judgment  of  the  conscience  is  formed.  For 
what  necessity  can  there  be  for  any  rule  of  the  kind  in  a  state,  if  no  one  is  allowed  to  pay 
attention  to  it,  or  to  regulate  his  life  by  its  precepts.  Indeed,  Hobbes  has  left  some 
place  for  religion  in  his  commonwealth,  merely  for  the  sake  of  escaping  popular  odium: 
but  in  reality  he  scouts  and  despises  it.  For  if  the  supreme  magistrate,  as  he  undis- 
guisedly  avows,  is  its  only  interpreter,  and  if  it  has  not  the  force  of  law,  except  the 
magistrate  wills — ^in  short,  if  nothing  is  to  be  believed  except  what  he  commands  to  be 
believed,  and  nothing  to  be  regarded  as  good,  or  just,  or  right,  except  he  declares  it  to 
be  such,  it  would  be  better  I  imagine  to  banish  it  altogether,  than  to  give  it  a  place  in  a 
community  where  no  one  can  be  benefited  by  it.  The  same  precept  requires  citizens 
to  renounce  the  use  of  their  own  reason,  and  to  cease  to  be  men.  For  conscience  is 
nothing  but  right  reason  judging  of  our  actions  by  the  guidance  of  the  law  of  nature 
and  of  scripture.  Wherefore,  if  all  conscience  is  to  be  bauished  from  a  state,  to  prevent 
disturbance,  it  behoves  all  citizens  to  confine  the  whole  of  their  care,  like  flocks  and 
herds,  to  their  food,  and  in  all  other  matters  to  do  as  they  are  commanded.  Un- 
doubtedly, reason  is  a  great  evil,  and  ought  by  all  means  to  be  got  rid  of,  if  its  use  is 
pernicious  to  the  ^elfiiro  of  the  commonwealth,  in  which  that  of  all  the  citizens  is  com- 
prised. Lastly,  if  Uiis  doctrine  is  admitted,  human  life  will  be  a  compound  of  injustice 
wickedness,  and  iniquity.  For  if  no  one  in  any  undertaking  is  allowed  to  consult  his 
own  conscience,  in  order  to  learn  what  is  conformable  and  what  is  repugnant  to  right, 
he  will  be  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  inclinations,  and  to  do  whatever  he  conceives  to 
make  for  his  own  interests,  provided  he  commits  no  act  that  is  interdicted  by  the  dvfl 
laws.  Supposing  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  commerce.  Or  who  enter  into  compaot 
with  others,  pay  no  heed  to  conscience,  nay,  are  commanded  to  disregard  it,  an  infinity 
of  wrongs  will  take  place,  and  will  admit  of  taking  place  with  impunity.  In  short 
the  whole  of  Uiis  doctrine  of  tiobbes'  is  childish  and  nugatory.  Let  the  man  aiigue  as 
he  likes,  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  any  state  to  subsist,  unless  each  individual 
exercises  a  private  judgment  upon  his  own  actions.  Let  us  imagine  to  ourselves  a 
community  such  as  this  philosopher  had  in  view,  in  which  the  chief  magistrate  has  all 
the  power,  and  no  law  but  the  dvil  is  in  force,  all  the  laws  of  nature  and  revelation 
being  disregarded.  Still,  I  suppose,  in  this  commonwealth  every  man  ought  to  dedde 
whether  or  not  anjrthing  he  widies  to  perform  is  conformable  to  the  laws  laid  down  by 
the  sovereign.  A  supporter  of  Hobbes.  would  be  insane  were  he  to  deny  this.  For  if 
it  be  incumbent  upon  citizens  to  obey  the  laws,  and  to  live  according  to  their  rule,  the 
veiT  necessity  of  the  thing  requires  also  that  they  should  compare  their  own  actions 
wim  these  laws,  and  see  whether  they  are  in  accordance  or  at  variance  with  them. 
Consequently,  wherever  law  is,  there  of  necessity  must  be  the  private  judgment 
of  the  citizens,  or  conscience  ;  and  those  who,  to  prevent  any  evil  to  a  common- 
wealth, advocate  the  abrogation  of  conscience,  at  the  same  time  advocate  the  abolition 
of  law  and  the  commonwealth. 
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there  is  one  only  necessary  existent,  the  cause  of  all  other  thii^; 
and  this  an  absolutely  perfect  Being,  infinitely  good,  wise,  mi 
powerful;  who  hath  made  all  that  was  fit  to  be  made,  and 
according  to  the  best  wisdom,  and  exerciseth  an  exact  proTidenee 
oyer  all :  whose  name  ou^t  to  be  hallowed,  and  sepanted  from 
all  other  things :  **  To  whom  be  all  hcmour,  and  glory,  and  wor- 
ship, for  ever  and  ever.    Amen." 
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PREFACE. 


Teie  Author  of  the  following  treatise  was  the  yeiy  learned  Dr.  Ralph 
Cndworth,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  to  them  that  are  acquainted 
with  the  best  authors,  as  to  render  it  needless  to  say  more  in  behalf  of 
this  piece,  than  that  it  was  composed  by  the  same  person  that  wrote  the 
"  True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Uniyerse."  This  Author,  being  early 
prepared  with  a  nice  skill  in  most  of  the  learned  languages,  and  haying 
joined  to  a  clear  and  solid  judgment  an  indefatigable  application  to 
study,  began  soon  to  form  yast  designs  for  the  sendee  of  religion :  and 
in  subseryiency  thereto  to  reduce  his  large  treasure  of  learning  to  proper 
heads  or  subjects,  which  he  purposed  one  time  or  other  to  improye  into 
complete  discourses. 

He  liyed  in  an  age  when  the  disputes  concerning  liberty  and  neces- 
sity, mingling  with  the  political  schemes  of  the  leaders  of  opposite 
parties,  helped  to  cause  strong  conyulsions  in  the  state,  and  to  spread  no 
less  fatal  an  influence  upon  the  principles  and  manners  of  the  generality 
of  people.  For  debauchery,  scepticism,  and  infidelity,  as  he  complains,* 
flourished  in  his  time,  and  grew  up,  in  his  opinion,  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  fatal  necessity  of  all  actions  and  eyents,  as  from  its  proper  rootf 
Such  a  belief,  upon  whatsoeyer  grounds  or  principles  maintained,  as  he 
conceiyed,  did  serye  the  design  of  atheism  and  undermine  Christianity 
and  all  religion ;  as  taking  away  all  guilt  and  blame,  punishments  and 
rewards :  and  plainly  rendered  a  day  of  judgment  ridiculous.  And  he 
thought  it  eyident,  that  some  in  those  days  pursued  those  notions  in 
order  to  that  end. 

These  sentiments  disposed  him  to  bend  much  of  his  study  this  way, 
and  to  read  oyer  all  the  ancient  philosophers  and  moralists,  which  he  did 
with  great  accuracy.  He  then  set  himself  to  gather  and  answer  all  the 
ancient  and  modern  arguments,  for  the  necessity  of  all  actions,  which 
had  been  maintained  by  seyeral  persons,  upon  yery  different  grounds. 

*  Epistle  Dedicatory  before  his  Intellectual  System. 
f  Pre&ce  to  the  Intellectual  System. 
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And  many  of  his  collections  of  this  kind  still  remain,  as  so  man  j  mooo- 
ments  of  his  copious  reading,  judgment,  and  industry. 

He  accordingly  distinguished  three  sorts  of  fatality,  that  lie  might 
treat  of  each  apart  First,  natural  or  material,  which  excluding  Cknl  out 
of  the  scheme,  and  supposing  senseless  matter  necessarily  moved,  to  he 
the  first  principle  and  cause  of  all  things,  is  truly  and  prop^lj  the 
atheistical  fate.  This  he  found  defended  hy  Epicurus  of  old,  and  to 
refute  him  and  the  other  assertors  of  the  atomic  material  necesraty,  he 
published  his  learned  and  unanswerable  book,  which  he  entitled  ^  The 
Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe." 

Secondly,  theologic  or  diyine  &te,  which  indeed  allows  in  words  the 
existence  of  that  perfect  Intellectual  Being,  distinct  from  matter,  whom 
we  call  God :  yet  affirming  that  God  irrespectively  decrees  and  deter- 
mines all  things,  evil  as  well  as  good,  doth  in  effect  make  all  actions 
alike  necessary  to  us.  In  consequence  whereof,  God's  vrill  is  not  regor 
lated  by^his  essential  and  immutable  goodness  and  justice :  God  is  a 
mere  arbitrary  will  omnipotent :  and  in  respect  to  us,  moral  good  and 
evil  are  positive  things,  and  not  so  in  their  own  nature,  that  is,  things 
are  good  or  bad  because  they  are  commanded  or  forbidden,  and  that 
which  is  now  good  might  have  been  bad,  and  bad  good,  if  the  pure  will 
of  God  at  first  had  not  determined  them  to  be  what  they  are  at  present 
Thirdly,  the  Stoical  Fate,  which  constrains  also  the  natural  and  moral 
actions  of  the  Universe,  and  makes  necessity  to  be  so  intrinsical  to  the 
nature  of  every  thing,  as  that  no  being  or  action  could  possibly  be 
otherwise  than  it  is.  For  all  things,  according  to  this  notion,  depend  in 
a  chain  of  causes,  all  in  themselves  necessary,  from  the  first  principle  of 
Being,  who  pre-ordered  every  event  before  it  fell  out,  so  as  to  leave  no 
room  to  liberty  or  contingency  any  where  in  the  world. 

These  two  last  hypotheses  of  fiaitalism  were  but  lightly  touched  in  his 
^'  Intellectual  System,"  because  he  intended  to  give  them  a  more  parti- 
cular and  more  ample  consideration :  however,  ill  health,  a  short  life,  or 
other  reasons  we  know  not,  hindered  him  from  filmshing  what  the  worid 
earnestly  expected,  and  no  one  that  survived  him  was  able  to  supply. 

It  is  probable,  that  foreseeing  the  length  of  the  work,  and  some  of  the 
hindrances  that  afterwards  fell  out  to  retard  and  defeat  it,  he  thought  it 
best  to  contract  his  imdertaking,  and  to  treat  in  smaller  Yolumes  of 
those  points  that  he  judged  to  be  most  material  and  principal  in  this 
controversy.  , 

In  this  view  he  drew  up  the  book  with  which  the  world  is  now  pre- 
sented, wherein  he  proves  the  falseness  of  the  consequences  with  respect 
to  natural  justice  and  morality  in  God,  which  are  deducible  from  the 
principles  of  those  ihat  maintain  the  second  sort  of  fate,  dehominated 
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by  him  iheologic  And  thus  it  may  be  reckoned  to  be  a  seqnel  in  part 
of  bis  first  book  against  material  fate.  Had  it  come  abroad  as  early  as 
it  was  written,  it  bad  served  for  a  proper  antidote  to  the  poison  in  some 
of  Mr.  Hobbes'  and  other  writings,  who  revived  in  that  age  the  ex- 
ploded opinions  of  Protagoras  and  other  ancient  Greeks,  and  took  away 
the  essential  and  eternal  dismmination  of  moral  good  and  evil,  of  just 
and  nnjust,  and  made  them  all  arbitrary  productions  of  divine  or  human 
will. 

Against  the  aneient  and  modem  patrons  of  this  doctrine  no  one  hath 
written  better  than  Dr.  Cudworth.  His  book  is  indeed  a  demonstration 
of  the  truth  of  the  contrary  opinion ;  and  is  drawn  up  with  that  beauty, 
clearness  and  strength,  as  must  delight  as  well  as  convince  the  reader,  if 
I  may  judge  of  the  affection  of  others,  from  the  effect  it  had  on  me.  It 
vdll  certainly  give  a  just  idea  of  the  vnriter  s  good  sense,  as  well  as  vast 
learning. 

We  are  not  certain  that  this  treatise  is  quite  so  perfect  as  the  author 
designed  it :  but  it  appears  from  the  MS.  that  he  transcribed  the  best 
part  of  it  with  his  own  hand,  as  if  it  was  speedily  to  have  been  sent  to 
the  press. 

His  death  following  not  long  ailer,  this,  with  several  other  manu- 
scripts, was  locked  up  from  the  sight  of  the  world  for  many  years,  and 
at  last  cante  into  the  hands  of  his  grandson  Francis  Cudworth  Mashara, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  masters  in  Chancery,  whose  temper  is  too  beneficent 
and  communicative  to  deprive  the  public  any  longer  of  a  work  that 
promises  much  benefit  to  it. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  loose  principles,  with  regard  to  morality, 
that  are  opposed  in  this  book,  are  defended  by  too  many  in  oui  time. 
It  is  hoped  also  that  the  new  controversies  springing  up,  that  have  some 
relation  to  this  subject,  may  be  cleared  and  shortened  by  the  reasons 
herein  proposed.  However  that  be,  a  book  of  sound  sense  and  true 
learning  is  at  all  times  in  fashion :  and  if  any  the  least  good'  shall 
follow,  as  there  may  much  good  from  the  publication  of  it ;  or  if  even 
the  memory  of  so  great  a  man  in  all  parts  of  learning,  divine  and  human, 
who  was  an  honour  to  Emanuel  College,  where  he  was  educated,  and 
to  Christ's  College,  where  he  afterwards  presided,  and  indeed  to  the 
whole  University  of  Cambridge,  which  he  adorned,  shall  by  these 
means  be  revived  and  perpetuated,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  published 
unseasonably. 

E.    DURESME. 
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BOOK  I. 


Cbap.  L— That  there  hare  been  some  in  all  ages,  who  have  maintained  that  good  aai 
enl,  just  and  unjust,  were  not  naturallj  and  immutablj  so,  but  onljr  by  hnrasB 
laws  and  appointment.  An  account  of  the  most  ancient  of  them  ftom  Plato  aad 
Aristotle ;  as  also  from  Diogenes  Laertins  and  Plutarch.  Also  in  this  latter  a^ 
some  have  affirmed  that  there  k  no  incorporeal  substance  nor  an  jnaiaral  difibRDoe 
of  .good  and  e?il,  just  and  unjust.  The  opinion  of  some  modecn  tbec^agea  pro- 
posed, with  its  necessary  consequences,  owned  by  some  of  them,  by  otben 
disowned ;  but  all  agreeing  in  this,  that  things  morally  good  and  evil,  just 
and  unjust,  are  not  so  by  nature,  and  antecedent  to  the  dirine  command,  bat 
by  the  di?ine  command  and  institution.  Chap.  II. — That  good  and  ewH, 
just  and  unjust,  honest  and  dishonest,  cannot  be  arbitrary  things  withoit 
nature  made  by  will.  Every  thing  must  by  its  own  nature  be  what  it  ii^  and 
nothing  else.  That  even  in  positive  laws  and  commands,  it  is  not  mere  will 
that  obligeth,  but  the  natures  of  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  leall/  ffrisHngi 
The  distinction  betwixt  things  naturally  and  positively  good  and  evil»,more  clearly 
explained.  No  positive  command  makes  any  thing  morally  good  or  evil,  just  or 
unjust ;  nor  can  oblige  otherwise  than  by  virtue  of  what  is  naturally  just.  Cbap. 
III. — That  the  opinion  of  those  who  affirm  that  moral  good  and  evil,  jest  and 
unjust,  depend  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  Grod,  implies  a  contradictioii.  Hie 
essences  of  things  not  convertible  into  one  another.  Particular  essences  depend 
not  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  Qod,  That  there  is  in  God  a  nature  of  goodness 
superior  to  wisdom,  which  measures  and  determines  his  wisdom,  as  this  does  hk 
will.    A  mystical  or  enigmatical  representation  of  the  nature  of  Grod. 

BOOK  II. 

Chap.  I. — That,  to  avoid  the  force  of  what  is  above  demonstrated,  some  philoeopbeis 
have  denied  that  there  was  any  immutable  nature  or  essence,  affirming  all  beii^ 
and  knowledge  to  be  fantastical  and  relative,  of  whom  Protagoras,  the  Abdente, 
was  the  chief:  whose  intent  in  proposing  it,  and  a  consequence  thereof  wa%  the 
destroying  of  all  morality,  and  to  disprove  the  absolute  and  immutable  nature  of 
good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust  Chap.  II. — The  pretences  or  grounds  fat  this 
opinion  considered.  That  it  was  grounded  on  the  Heraclitical  philosophy,  whidi 
introduced  a  moveable  essence,  affirming  that  nothing  stood,  but  all  things  moved. 
Protagorasli  inference  from  hence,  who  to  the  Heraclitical  added  the  old  atomical 
Phcenidan  philosophy,  and  by  this  mixture  made  up  his  own.  Chap.  III. — That 
the  atomical  or  mechanical  philosophy  was  known  to  Protagoras,  who  lived 
beibre  Democritus.  A  brief  account  of  it  That  by  the  motion  of  particles  all 
things  are  generated  and  corrupted  is  asserted  by  him,  and  that  all  sensible  quali- 
ties are  nothing  without  us,  but  only  pasuons  and  sensations  in  us.  -  Chap.  IY. — 
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Thattlie  atomioal  phikMophj  ii  mate  andent  than  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  in- 
Tented  by  one  HotGhua,  a  Hidoman.  1%at  thk  Hoaohut,  the  Phanidan,  it  the 
■une  with  Hodras  the  phyaioioger,  iHio  ii  the  nnie  with  Moaea,  the  Jewish 
lawgirer.  That  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  not  nnacquainted  with  this  Phcenidan 
philosophy,  which  was  R^eeted  by  Plato,  because  abnaed  to  soeptidsm,  as  also  by 
Axatotle;  but  iwvired  by  Epieanis,  who  so  blended  it  with  impiety  and  immo- 
rality, that  it  soon  sank  again.  It  hath  been  soooeadhUy  restored  in  the  last  age. 
Chap.  V. — That  the  pandoxes  Protagoras  and  otheis  grounded  on  this  atomical 
philosophy  are  absurd  and  contradiotioaa,  and  inconsequent  from  it ;  and  the 
asscftioa  that  nothing  is  absolutely  true,  but  only  relatiTely  to  him  that  thinks  so, 
is  no  less  absurd,  and  oYertums  itselt  Chap.  YI.— That  these  assertions  of 
Protagoras,  **  Knowledge  is  sense,  and  knowledge  is  but  ihntastical  and  relative,** 
are  efibctnaUy  oTertumed  by  the  atomical  philosophy  i  of  which  the  genuine 
result  is»  that  sense  alone  is  not  the  judge  of  what  does  really  and  absohitely  exist, 
but  that  there  is  another  prindple  in  us  superior  to  sense. 

BOOK  III. 

Chap.  I.— What  ssnse  is,  and  that  it  is  not  knowledge.  How  sensation  is  performed. 
The  soul  is  passTe  in  sensation,  though  not  altogether  so.  Various  kinds  of  sen- 
sations.  Chap.  II< — That  sense  is  a  conAised  perception  obtruded  on  the  soul 
iWmi  without,  but  knowledge  the  active  eneigy  of  an  unpassionate  power  in  the 
soul,  whidi  is  vitally  united  to  the  body.  The  diflbrence  betwixt  sendtiTe  and 
intdlectual  cogitation,  and  their  different  uses  in  general.  Chap.  III.— The 
difibrence  between  sense  or  sensation  and  intellection  or  Knowledge,  described 
more  aecurately  in  five  particulars,  with  a  further  explication  and  demonstration 
iWmi  Plato.  Chap.  IV. — A  fbrther  proof  that  sense  is  not  sdenoe,  illustrated  by 
sereral  instances.  Sense  is  only  a  seeming  or  appearance  of  things  corporeal 
existing,  which  may  be  thougli  the  things  have  not  a  real  existence.  Reasons  of 
this.  Phantasms  and  sensible  ideas  are  really  or  materially  the  same  things. 
Phantasms  Toluntaiy  and  involuntaiy.  That  Phantpsms  may  become  sensations, 
and  d  contra. 

BOOK  IV. 

Chap.  I.~That  Knowledge  is  an  inward  actiTc  energy  of  the  mind,  not  arising  from 
things  acting  from  without.  Sense  is  not  a  mere  passion,  but  a  pasnve  perception 
of  the  soul,  baring  something  of  yital  energy,  and  is  a  cogitation.  The  immediate 
objects  of  intellection  not  things  without  the  mind,  but  the  ideas  of  the  mind 
itself,  which  is  not  weakened  by  the  most  radiant  and  illustrious  truths,  as  the 
sense  is  by  what  is  exceedingly  sensible.  Hath  a  criterion  in  itself  whereby  to 
know  when  it  hath  found  what  it  sought.  Two  kinds  of  perceptive  cogitations  in 
the  soul,  the  one  pasuTC,  which  are  dther  Aiv^iifiara,  **  sensations/'  or  fayrdv' 
fiara, "  imaginations;**  the  other  kind  are  called  voiifiara.  That  the  voiifuiTa 
are  not  raised  out  of  the  phantasmata  by  the  intellectus  agens.  Chap.  II.— That 
some  ideas  of  the  mind  proceed  not  from  outward  sensible  objects,  but  arise  fipom 
the  inward  activity  of  the  mind  itselfl  The  cause  of  men's  mistake  herdn.  How 
fiff  the  passion  of  sense  reaches,  and  where  the  mind's  activity  begins.  Sense  no 
competent  judge  of  the  reality  of  relative  ideas,  which  though  they  were  mere 
notions  of  the  mind  or  modes  of  concdving,  yet  it  follows  not  that  they  have  no 
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reality.    Thej  are  not  dingieeable  to  the  reality  of  thingi,  and  ao  not  fiilae.    He 
beauty,  the  itreogth^and  ability  of  natuml  and  oorponal  things  depend  npon  the« 
relationi  and  proportiona.    Inatanoea  proposed  to  illustrate  this  matter.    All  tbe 
ideas  of  things  artificial  have  something  in  them  that  never  came  from  aenae.    Tlii 
true  of  plants  and  animals.    No  essential  difierraioe  betwixt  natural  oompoDBdei 
and  artificial  things.    Sense  has  no  idea  of  the  cogitative  being  joined  to  xatiaDil 
ynimiiL^  nor  of  the  univene  as  it  is  one  corporeal  firame,  modi  leas  of  the  ideas  « 
modes  of  thinking  beings..    Chap.  III. — That  even  simple  corporeal  tfaiD^ 
pasnvely  peroeived'by  sense,  are  known  or  understood  only  by  the  active  power  4 
the  mind.    That  sensation  is  not  knowledge  of  these  things^  mudi  less  astf 
secondaiy  result  from  sense.    Besides  .Ssthemata  and  phantasmata,  then  nrait 
be  noemata  or  intelligible  ideas  coming  from  the  mind  itself.    This  confirmed  asd 
iUustnited  by  several  instances  and  similitudes.    That  there  is  an  int^ligible  ides 
of  a  triangle  inwardly  exerted  from  the  mind,  distinct  from  the  phantasm  or  sea- 
sihle  idea  ;  both  whidi  may  be  in  the  mind  together.    Some  sensible  idess  not 
impressed  on  the  soul  by  things  without.    That  sense  is  a  kind  of  speedi  of  oat- 
ward  nature  conversing  with  the  mind.    Two  kinds  of  perceptive  powers  in  the 
souL     Knowledge  does  not  begin  but  end  in  individuals.    A  double  error  of 
vulgar  philosophers.     Immediate  objects  of  kll  geometrical  acienoe  are  the 
intelligible  and  universal  ideas  of  a  triangle,  &c  exerted  from  the  mind,  and 
comprehended  in  it.    Chap.  IV^ — That  individual  material  things  cannot  be  the 
immediate  objects  of  intellection  and  knowledge,  besides  which  there  most  be 
some  other  kind  of  beings  or  entities,  as  the  immediate  objects  of  them,  sock 
things  as  do  not  flow,  but  remain  immutably  the  same.    The  immutable  entities, 
what  they  are,  from  whence,  and  where  they  exist.    That  there  is  an  eternal 
mind,  from  which  all  created  understandings  are  constantly  fturnished  with  idea^ 
Conclusion,  that  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  understanding,  are  eternal  and  sdf-6ob> 
sistent  things,  superior  to  matter,  and  all  sensible  things.    Chap.  V. — ^Tfaat  the 
intelligible  notions  of  things,  though  existing  only  in  the  mind,  are  not  6gments  of 
the  mind,  but  have  an  immutable  nature.    The  criterion  of  truth.     The  opinioB 
that  nothing  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  true  absolutely,  but  only  h3rpothetiGally, 
refuted.     Whatever  is  clearly  intelligible,  is  absolutely  true.     Though  men  are 
often  deceived,  and  think  they  clearly  comprehend  what  they  do  not ;  it  follows 
not  that  they  can  never  be  certain  that  they  clearly  comprehend  any  thing.     The 
conclusion  with  Origen,  that  science  and  knowledge  is  the  only  firm  thing  in  tbe 
world.    Chap.  VL — In  what  sense  the  essences  of  things  are  eternal  and  immn- 
table.    Every  thing  is  what  it  is,  to  science  or  knowledge  whether  absolutely  or 
relatively,  unchangeable  by  any  mind  :  So  that  if  moral  good  and  evil,  just  and 
unjust,  in  things  so  denominated,  as  the  actions  or  souls  of  men,  they  must  have 
some  certain  natures  unalterable  by  any  will  or  opinion.    That  the  soul  is  not  a 
mere  rasa  tabula.    That  it  is  in  order  of  nature  before  the  body  and  matter,  does 
not  result  out  of  it,  but  commands,  governs,  and  rules  it.    The  whole  corporeal 
world  a  heap  of  dust  and  atoms.    There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  morab'ty  unlesi 
there  be  a  God.     The  commendation  of  the  atomical  philosophy  successliilly 
revived  by  Cartesius.    Epicurus  taxed  for  his  sottishness. 
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BOOK  L— CHAPTER  L 

As  the  vulgar  generally  look  no  higher  for  the  original  of 
moral  ^ood  and  evil,  just  and  unjust^  than  the  codes  and  pan* 
dects,  the  tables  and  laws  of  their  country  and  religion,  so  tnere 
have  not  wanted  pretended  philosophers  in  all  ages  who  have 
asserted  nothing  to  be  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  iiiau 
uai  aKivfiTiogf  "naturally  and  immutably;"  but  that  bXL  these 
things  were  d^riKci,  vofxifiay  ^Tj^iajuardSS?),  "positive,  arbitrary, 
and  factitious  only."  Such  !rlato  mentions  in  his  tenth  book 
de  Legibus,  who  maintained,  Ta  Sixaia  ovS*  ttvat  to  irapanav 
6{}<rH9  a\y  a/i0«<T/3irrovvrac  SiarcXetv  aXX^Xotc  'fa^  fi^Tari^aiiivovg 
aei  Tavra'  a  8'  av  fieraOwvrai  koI  &raVf  t6tb  xipia  licao-ra  elvai 
yiyv6fi£va  riyvy  Koi  roig  vSfioig^  aXX*  oi  •  Sfi  rivi  ^i^o-ci,  **  That 
nothing  at  all  was  naturally  just,  but  men  changing  their  opinions 
concerning  them  perpetually,  sometimes  made  one  thing  just, 
sometimes  another;  but  whatsoever  is  decreed  and  constituted, 
that  for  the  time  is  valid,  being  made  so  by  arts  and  laws,  but 
not  by  any  nature  of  its  own."  And  again  in  his  Theaetetus, 
'£v  rocc  ciKatoig  Koi  aSlKOiQ,  kqi  6<rtoiQ  koi  avo<rioiCy  i^(Xov<riv 
l<r\vpiZB<r6ai  wg  oiic  Icrrl  <I>{ktbi  avrutv  ovSlv  ovotav  lavrov  €\ov, 
aXXa  TO  KOivy  So^av  rovro  ylverat  aXij^lc  totb  Srav  S6^y  kqX  ^(tov 
av  Soicp  \p6vov'  Kai  6<tol  Si  fxrj  TravraTraai  rov  Upwraydpov  \6yov 
\iyov<Tiv  SjSs  niog  rfjv  (ro^tav  ayovai,  *^  As  to  things  just  and 
unjust,  holy  and  unholy,  not  only  the  Protagoreans  (of  whom  we 
shall  treat  afterward),  but  many  other  philosophers  also  con- 
fidently affirm,  that  none  of  these  things  have  in  natiure  any 
essence  of  their  own,  but  whatsoever  is  decreed  by  the  authority 
of  the  city,  that  is  truly  such  when  it  is  so  decreed,  and  for  so 
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long  time,  viz.  juat  or  ui\ju8t,  hoW  or  unholy."    And  Aristotk 
more  than  once  takes  notice  of  this  opimon  in  his  ^Ethics: 
Ta  Si  fcoXa  Koi  ret  SUaia  irc/ol  SfV  ri  IloXtriKri  aKOiruTai,  roaravrww 
Syci  Sia6opav  Koi  irXavi|v  Sxjre  Sotcciv  v6ui^  fi6vov  uvai,  ^vau  & 
fjSi*  ''  Tilings  honest  and  just,  which  politics  are  converBant  about, 
have  so  ^reat  a  variety  and  uncertain^  in  them,  that  they  seem 
to  be  onfy  by  law,  and  not  by  nature.      And  afterwards,  lib.  5. 
carK  10.  after  he  had  divided  rh  Sticaiov  ttoXitikov,  "that  which  is 
politically  just,"  into  ^vauchv,  i.  e.  "  natural,**  ri  rravraxov  ni» 
avTfiv  Ixov  S{fvafuv,  "which  has  every  where  the  same  force," 
and  vo/xtjtiov,  L  e.  '^  legal,"  8   i^  ipXOC  ohSlv  Siaij^ipu  ovtwc  i 
aXXciic*  &rav  Si  dQvrah  dia<fi^tv,  "which  before  there  be  a  law 
made,  is  indifferent,  but  wnen  once  the  law  is  made,  is  deter- 
mined to  be  just  or  uniust :"  which  legal  just  and  unjust  (as  he 
afterward  expresses  it)   are   ifioia  roig   /ilrpoig    oivtipoig    ml 
mrtipoicy   "like  to   wine   and   wheat  measures,   as  pints   and 
bushels,"  which  are  not  every  where  of  an  equal  bigness,  being 
commonly  lesser  with  those  that  sell  and  greater  with  those  that 
buy :   then  he  adds,  Aoicci  Si  Iv/occ  iravra  ilvai  rouivra,  &n  rb 
/nlv  <pi<rei  aKtvnrov  kuX  iravraxov  rijv  avrtiv  txH  Siva/iiv^  iStnrep  ro 
irvp    KoX  ivdaSe  Koi   Iv   Tlipfraic  icaUu     Ta  Bl  BUaia  Kivovfitva, 
ipijm,  "  Some  there  are  that  think  that  there  is  no  other  just  or 
unjust,  but  what  is  made  by  law  and  men,  because  that  which  is 
natural  is  immutable,  and  hath  every  where  the  same  force,  as 
fire  bums  alike  here  and  in  Persia;  but  they  see  that  jura  and 
justa,  rights  and  just  things  are  every  where  aifferent" 

2.  The  philosophers  particularly  noted  for  this  opinion  in 
Plato,  are  I'rotagoras  in  his  Theaetetus,  Polus  and  Callicles  in 
his  Gorgias,  Thrasymachus,  and  Glauco  in  his  Politics;  but 
Diogenes  Laertiusf  tells  us  of  some  others,  as  of  Archelaus, 
Socrates'  master,  that  held  rh  SUaiov  cTyai  koL  to  ai<Txpov 
ov  <p{f<rn  aXXd  vSfn^y  "  that  just  and  dishonest  are  not  so  by 
nature  but  by  law;"  and  {as  I  conceive) J  Democritus;  for 
after  he  had  set  down  his  opinion  concerning  happiness,  or  the 
chief  end,  he  adds  this  as  part  of  the  Democriti^  philosophy, 
woirira  vofiifia  dvaiy  which  I  understand  thus,  that  things  ac- 
counted just  or  unjust,  are  all  factitious  or  artificial  things,  not 
natural ;  nothing  being  real  or  natural  but  atoms  and  vacuum, 
as  the  following  words  are,  ^vaci  Si  arofia  koI  kcvov.  The  same  is 
noted  by  Diogenes  §  also  concerning  AJristippus,  Plato's  contem- 
porary, that  he  asserted  /xtjSIv  elvai  ^i/o-cc  BUaiov  fj  koXov  ri  al<rxpovy 
aXXa  v6ui^  Koi  i^Hy  "  that  iiothing  was  ^od  or  evil  otherwise 
than  by  law  or  custom."  And  Plutarch,  m  the  Life  of  Alexan- 
der, tells  us  of  Anaxarchus,  that  was  Aristotle's  equal,  that  when 
Alexander  repenting,  sadly  lamented  the  death  of  Clitus,  whom 

*  Arist.  Eth.  Nicom.  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  f  Lib.  2.  segno;  16. 

t  Lib.  9.  segm.  45.  §  Lib.  2.  lect.  193. 
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he  had  rashly  slain,  he  read  this  lecture  of  philosophy  to  him  to 
comfort  him,  irav  rh  irpaxdiv  iwh  rov  Kparovvrog,  oIkqiov  clvai,* 
**  that  whatsoever  is  done  by  the  supreme  power,  is  ipso  facto 
just."  And  Pyrrho,  the  Eliensic  philosopher,  and  father  of  the 
Sceptics,  that  was  Anaxarchus'  scholar,  seems  to  have  been  dog- 
matical in  nothing  else  but  this,  ovrc  KoXdv  ovre  altrxpov,  ovre 
oScKOv,  KoL  6fioia}c  itrX  wavrwv  firiSlv  ilvai  rg  aXfiduq,  v6fjLt^  Si 
Koi  cdci  iravra  rove  av^pwirovg  irparruv,^  *^  that  there  is  nothing 
good  or  shameful,  just  or  unjust,  and  so  likewise  as  to  all  things, 
that  there  is  nothing  so  in  truth,  but  that  men  do  all  things 
according  to  law  and  custom." 

3.  After  these  succeeded  Epicurus,  the  reviver  of  the  Demo- 
critical  philosophy,  the  frame  of  whose  principles  must  needs 
lead  him  to  deny  justice  and  injustice  to  be  natural  things;  and 
therefore  he  determines  that  they  arise  wholly  from  mutual 
pacts  and  covenants  of  men  made  for  their  own  convenience  and 
utility,  and  laws  resulting  from  thence.  "Oaa  rwv  i^djtov  firi 
riSvvaTO  avv^riicac  woiuaBai  rag  vwip  rov  fii)  /SXairrttv,  oXXa 
/ui|Sl  j3Xairrc(rda(,  irpoc  ravra  ovSfiv  lari  ovdi  SUaiov  ovSl  aSiicov. 
ii<ra{fTwg  Si  KaX  tHjv  Idvtov  &<ra  fci)  riSivaro  rj  IjSoiiAero  ric  <rwv- 
d^fcac  woiUff^ai  Tag  virip  rov  fiij  jSXairrc^v  fcifSl  BXairreffOai'  ovic 
Ijv  t\  ko^  iavTo  SiKaioaivt),  aWa  iv  raig  fitra  aXX^Xoiv  <rvvrpo- 
ibaic,  ica^'  6irTjX(fcovc  SriiroTa  ad  rcfirovc  (rvvOfiKri  rig  inlp  rov  fci} 
pXaTTTHv  Tj  j3Xairr€<r&at,$  "  Those  living  creatures  that  could  not 
make  mutual  covenants  together  not  to  hurt,  nor  to  be  hurt  by 
one  another,  could  not  for  this  cause  have  any  such  thin^  as  just 
or  unjust  amongst  them.  And  there  is  the  same  reason  for  those 
nations  that  either  will  not,  or  cannot  make  such  mutual  com- 
pacts not  to  hurt  one  another.  For  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
justice  by  itself,  but  only  in  the  mutual  congresses  of  men, 
wheresoever  they  have  entered  together  into  covenant  not  to 
hurt  one  another."  The  late  compUer  of  the  Epicurean  system 
expresses  this  philosopher's  meaning  after  this  manner:  Sunt 
quidam  qui  existimant  ea  quas  justa  sunt,  esse  secundum  pro- 
priam  invariatamque  naturam  justa,  et  leges  non  ista  justa  facere, 
sed  duntazat  praescribere  juxta  eam  quam  habent  naturam; 
verum  res  non  ita  ge  habet,§  ^^  There  are  some  that  think  that 
those  things  that  are  just,  are  just  according  to  their  proper, 
unvaried  nature,  and  that  the  laws  do  not  m&e  them  just,  but 
only  prescribe  according  to  that  nature  which  they  have.  But 
the  thing  is  not  so." 

After  Epicurus,  Cameades  the  author  of  the  New  Academy, 
as  Lactantiusl  testifieth,  was  also  a  zealous  assertor  of  the  same 
doctrine. 

•  Page  696.  torn.  1.  opp.  t  Diog.  Laeriius,  lib.  9.  segm.  61. 

t  The  words  of  Epicturus  in  his  Kvpiai  ASliai,  sect.  35. 36.  in  Laert.  lib.  1 0.  sect.  150. 
$  Gassendus  Syntagm.  par.  3.  cap.  25.  ||  Instit.  Divin.  lib.  5.  cap.  14. 
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4.  And  since  in  this  latter  age  the  physiological  hypotheses  of 
Democritus  and  Epicurus  have  been  revived,  and  successfully 
applied  to  the  solving  of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  visiUe 
world,  there  have  not  wanted  those  that  have  endeavoured  to 
vent  also  those  other  paradoxes  of  the  same  philosophers,  viz. 
"  That  there  is  no  incorporeal  substance,  nor  any  natural  differ- 
ence of  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust ;"  and  to  recommend  the 
same  under  a  show  of  wisdom,  as  tlie  deep  and  profound  mysteries 
of  the  atomical  or  corpuscular  philosophy.  As  if  senseless 
matter  and  atoms  were  the  original  of  all  things,  according  to 
that  song  of  old  Silenus  in  the  poet : 

Namque  cnnebet  uti  magnum  per  inane  ooocta 
Semina  terrarumque  animsque  marisque  fmesent, 
£t  liqoidi  aimul  ignis;  ut  his  exordia  primis 
Omnia,  et  ipse  tener  mundi  ooncreTerit  orbis,* 

**  He  fung  the  lecret  seeds  of  nature's  frame; 
How  seas,  and  earth,  and  air,  and  active  flame, 
Fell  through  the  mighty  void,  and  in  their  fiill 
Were  blindly  gathered  in  this  goodly  ball** 

Of  this  sort  is  that  late  writer  of  ethics  and  politics,  who 
asserts,  doctrinas  de  justo  et  injusto,  bono  et  malo,  praeter  leges 
in  unaquaque  civitate  constitutas,  authenticas  esse  nullas;  et 
utrum  aiiqua  actio  justa  vel  injusta,  bona  vel  mala  futura  sit,  a 
nemine  inquirendum  esse,  prseterquam  ab  iis,  ad  quos  l^um 
suarum  interpretationem  civitas  demandaverit,  ^Hhat  there  are 
no  authentic  doctrines  concerning  iust  and  unjust,  good  and  evil, 
except  the  laws  which  are  estabbshed  in  every  city :  and  that  it 
concerns  none  to  inquire  whether  an  action  shall  be  reputed  just 
or  unjust,  good  or  evil,  except  such  only  whom  the  community 
have  appoint^  to  be  the  interpreters  of  their  laws." 

And  again :  Ad  civitatem  pertinet  etiam  Christianam,  quid  sit 
justitia,  quid  injustitia,  sive  peccatum  contra  justitiam,  determi- 
nare,t  "  Even  a  Christian  government  hath  power  to  determine 
what  is  righteous,  and  what  is  the  transgression  of  it.** 

And  he  gives  us  the  same  over  again  in  English :  ^'  In  the 
state  of  nature  nothing  can  be  unjust;  the  notions  of  right  and 
wrong,  justice  and  injustice  have  there  no  pl&ce ;  where  there  is 
no  common  power,  there  is  no  law;  where  no  law,  no  trans- 
gression.^t  "  No  law  can  be  unjust.  "§  Nay,  temperance  is  no 
more  ^i/aci,  "naturally  "  according  to  this  civil  (or  rather  uncivil) 
philosopher,  than  I'ustice.  "  Sensuality  in  that  sense  in  which  it 
18  condemned,  hath  no  place  till  there  be  laws."!! 

5.  But  whatsoever  was  the  true  meaning  of  these  philosophers, 
that  affirm  justice  and  injustice  to  be  only  by  law,  and  not  by 

•  Virg.  Eclog.  6.  t  Hobbes,  De  die,  p.  343. 

t  Leviathan,  p.  63.  $  lb.  p.  182.  |i  lb.  p.  25. 
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nature  (of  which  I  shall  discourse  afterwards),  certain  it  is  that 
divers  modem  theologers  do  not  only  seriously,  but  zealously 
contend  in  like  manner,  that  there  is  nothing  absolutely,  intrin- 
sically, and  naturally  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  antece- 
dently to  any  positive  command  or  prohibition  of  God ;  but  that 
the  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  of  God  (that  is,  an  omnipotent 
Being  devoid  of  all  essential  and  natural  justice),  by  its  com- 
mands andprohibitions,  is  the  first  and  only  rule  and  measure 
thereof.  Whence  it  follows  unavoidably,  that  nothing  can  be 
imagined  so  grossly  wicked,  or  so  foully  unjust  or  dishonest, 
but  if  it  were  supposed  to  be  commanded  by  this  omnipotent 
Deity,  must  needs  upon  that  hypothesis  forthwith  become  holy, 
just,  and  righteous.  For  though  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
Christian  church  were  very  abhorrent  from  this  doctrine  (as 
shall  be  showed  hereafter),  yet  it  crept  up  afterward  in  the 
scholastic  age,  Ockham  being  among  the  first  that  maintained 
nullum  actum  malum  esse  nisi  quatenus  a  Deo  prohibitum,  et 
qui  non  possit  fieri  bonus  si  a  Deo  pnecipiatur ;  et  e  converso, 
**  that  there  is  no  act  evil  but  as  it  is  prohibited  by  God,  and 
which  cannot  be  made  good  if  it  be  commanded  by  God.  And 
so  on  the  other  hand  as  to  good."  And  herein  Petrus  Alliacus 
and  Andreas  de  Novo  Castro,  with  others,  quickly  followed  him. 

But  this  doctrine  hath  been  since  chiefly  promoted  and 
advanced  by  such  as  think  nothing  so  essential  to  the  Deity  as 
uncontrollable  power  and  arbitrary  will,  and  therefore  that  God 
could  not  be  God  if  there  should  be  any  thing  evil  in  its  own 
nature  which  he  could  not  do;  and  who  impute  such  dark 
counsels  and  dismal  actions  unto  God,  as  cannot  be  justified 
otherwise  than  by  saying  that  whatsoever  God  can  be  supposed 
to  do  or  will,  will  be  for  that  reason  good  or  just,  because  he 
wills  it. 

Now  the  necessaiT  and  unavoidable  consequences  of  this 
opinion  are  such  as  tnese :  Amare  Deum  ^i^act  esse  aSia6opovy 
et  moraliter  bonum  solummodo,  quia  a  Deo  jubetur :  pronibere 
Dei  amorem  vel  praBcipere  Dei  odium,  non  pugnare  cum  Dei 
naturfi,  sed  tantum  cum  voluntate  liber&.  Non  repugnare  juri 
divino  naturali  prsecipere  peccata.  Deum  posse  imperare  blas- 
phemiam,  perjurium,  mendacium,  &c.  Deum  posse  prs^ipere 
contrarium,  ut  omnibus  prsBceptis  decalogi,  ita  potissimum  pnmo, 
secundo;  tertio.  Sanctitatem  non  esse  confonmtatem  cum  natura 
Dei;  Deum  posse  hominem  obligare  ad  impossibile;  Deimi 
uuUam  habere  natundem  inclinationem  in  bonum  creaturarum ; 
Deum  jure  posse  creaturam  insontem  aetemis  cruciatibus  dam- 
pare,  "  That  to  love  God  is  by  nature  an  indifferent  thinff,  and 
is  morally  good  only,  because  it  is  commanded  by  God ;  that  to 
prohibit  the  love  of  God,  or  command  the  hatred  of  God,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  God,  but  only  with  his  free  will ; 

VOL,   III.  M  M 
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that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  natural  equity  of  God  tc 
command  blasphemy,  perjury,  lying,  &c     That  God  may  com- 
mand what  is  contrary,  as  to  all  the  precepts  of  the  Deaalogoe, 
so  especially  to  the  first,  second,  third ;  that  holiness  is  not  a 
conformity  with  the  nature  of  God ;  that  Grod  may  obli^  mai 
to  what  is  impossible ;  that  God  hath  no  natural  inclinarion  tc 
the  good  of  the  creatures ;  that  God  can  justly  doom  axi  innocem 
creature  to  eternal  torment."     All   which  propositions^   witl 
others  of  like  kind,  are  word  for  word  asserted  by  some  late 
authors.     Though  I  think  not  fit  to  mention  the  name  of  any  d 
them  in  this  phce,  excepting  only  one,  Joannes  SzydloTios,* 
who  in  a  book  published  at  Franeker,  hiath  profeasedlj  avowed 
and  maintained  the  CTossest  of  them.     And  yet  neither  be,  ms 
the  rest,  are  to  be  tnought  any  more  blameworthy  herein  thu 
many  others,  that  holding  the  same  premises  have  either  disseia- 
bled  or  disowned  those  conclusions  which  unavoidably  foUov 
therefrom:    but  rather  to  be  commended  for  their  openn^e^ 
simplicity,  and  ingenuity,  in  representing  their  opinion  nakedly 
to  tne  world,  such  as  indeed  it  is,  without  any  veil  or  mask. 

Wherefore  since  there  are  so  many,  both  philosophers  and 
theologers,  that  seemingly  and  verbally  acknowledge  such  things 
as  moral  good  and  evfl,  just  and  unjust,  that  contend  notwith- 
standing ^at  these  are  not  ^ftiau  "by  nature,"  but  ^iaa,  "in- 
stitution," and  that  there  is  nothing  naturally  or  immutably  jost 
or  unjust ;  I  shall  from  hence  fetch  the  rise  of  this  ethical  dk- 
course  or  inquiry  irepi  tCjv  aya^wv  koI  fcaic<uv,  SiKaiwv  teal  aSUw, 
KoXwv  icai  alaxptovy  "concerning  things  good  and  evil,  just  and 
unjust,  laudable  and  shameful  (for  so  I  find  these  words  fre- 
quently used  as  synonymous  in  Plato  and  other  ancient  authors): 
demonstrating  in  the  nrst  place,  that  if  there  be  any  thin^  at  all 
good  or  evil,  just  or  unjust,  there  must  of  necessity  be  d/jcaioy 
ipvtriKhv  KaX  afcfytyrov,  "  something  naturally  and  immutably  good 
and  just."  And  from  thence  I  shall  proceed  afterward  to  show 
what  this  SUaiov  ^vo-ticoy,  aKlvnrovy  nal  aiwviovy  *^  natural,  immu- 
table, and  eternal  justice  is,"  with  the  branches  and  species  of  it 


CHAPTER  11. 

1.  Wherefore  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  thing  which  we  shall 
very  easily  demonstrate.  That  moral  good  and  evil,  just  and 
unjust,  honest  and  dishonest  (if  they  be  not  mere  names  without 
any  signification,  or  names  for  nothmg  else,  but  willed  and  com- 
mand^, but  have  a  reality  in  respect  of  the  persons  obliged  to 

*  Vindicise  quarotionum  aliquot  difficfliam. 
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do  and  avoid  them),  cannot  possibly  be  arbitrary  things,  made  by 

-will  without  nature ;  because  it  is  universally  true,  that  things 

are  what  they  are,  not  by  will  but  by  nature.     As  for  example, 

things  are  white  by  whiteness,  and  black  by  blackness,  triangular 

by  triangularity,  and  round  by  rotundity,  like  by  likeness,  and 

equal  by  equality,  that  is,  by  such  pertain  natures  of  their  own. 

Neither  can  Omnipotence  itself  (to  speak  with  reverence)  by 

mere  will  make  a  thing  white  or  black  vrithout  whiteness   or 

blackness ;  that  is,  without  such  certain  natures,  whether  we 

consider  them  aa  qualities  in  the  objects  without  us  according  to 

the  Peripatetical  philosophy,  or  as  certain  dispositions  of  parts 

in  respect  of  magnitude,  figure,  site,  and  motion,  which  beget 

those  sensations  or  phantasms  of  white  and  black  in  us.     Or,  to 

instance  in  geometrical  figures.  Omnipotence  itself  cannot  by 

mere  will  m^e  a  body  triangular,  without  having  the  natlire 

and  properties  of  a  triangle  in  it ;  that  is,  without  having  three 

angles  equal  to  two  right  ones,  nor  circular  without  the  nature 

of  a  circle ;  that  is,  without  having  a  circumference  equidistant 

every  where  from  the  centre  or  itiiddle  point     Or  lastly,  to 

instance  in  things  relative  only ;  omnipotent  will  cannot  niake 

things  like  or  equal  one  to  another,  without  the  natures  of 

likeness  and  equality.     The  reason  whereof  is  plain,  because  all 

these  things  imply  a  manifest  contradiction ;  that  things  should 

be  what  they  are  not.     And  this  is  a  truth  fundamentally 

necessary  to  all  knowledge,  that  contradictories  cannot  be  true ; 

for  otherwise,  nothing  would  be  certainly  true  or  false.     Now 

things  may  as  well  be  made  white  or  black  by  mere  will,  without 

whiteness  or  blackness,  ecjual  and  unequal,  without  equality  and 

inequality,  as  morally  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  honest  and 

dishonest,  debita  and  ulicita,  by  mere  will,  without  any  nature 

of  goodness,  justice,  honesty.     For  though  the  will  of  God  be 

the  supreme  efficient  cause  of  all  things,  and  can  produce  into 

being  or  existence,  or  reduce  into  nothing  what  it  pleaseth, 

yet  it  is  not  the  formal  cause  of  anv  thing  besides  itself,  as 

the  schoolmen  have  determined,  in  these  words,  Deum  ipsum 

non  posse  supplere  locum  causae  formalis,  "  That  God  himself 

cannot  supply  the  place  of  a  formal  cause ;"  and  therefore  it 

cannot  supply  the  formal  cause,  or  nature  of  justice  or  injustice, 

honesty  or  dishonesty.      Now  all  that  we  have  hitherto   said 

amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  it  is  impossible  any  thing 

should  be  by  will  only,  that  is,  without  a  nature  or  entity,  or 

that  the  nature  and  essence  of  any  thing  should  be  arbitrary. 

2.  And  since  a  thing  cannot  be  made  any  thing  by  mere  will 
without  a  being  or  nature,  every  thing  must  be  necessarily  and 
immutably  determined  by  its  own  nature,  and  the  nature  of 
things  be  that  which  it  is,  and  nothing  else.  For  though  the 
will  and  power  of  God  have  an  absolute,  infinite  and  unSmited 
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command  upon  the  existences  of  all  created  things  to  make  tks; 
to  be,  or  not  to  be  at  pleasure ;  yet  when  things  exist,  thej  an 
what  they  are,  this  or  that,  absolutely  or  relatively,  not  by  wii 
or  arbitrary  conmiand,  but  by  the  necessity  of  their  own  natoK, 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  arbitrarious  essence,  mode  or  rda- 
tion,  that  may  be  made  indifferently  any  thing  at  pleasure ;  &r 
an  arbitrarious  essence  is  a  being  without  a  nature,  a  cantn- 
diction,  and  therefore  a  nonentity.  Wherefore  the  natures  ot 
justice  and  injustice  cannot  be  arbitrarious  things,  that  may  be 
applicable  by  will  indifferently  to  any  actions  or  dispoeitioffi 
whatsoever.  For  the  modes  of  all  subsistent  beings,  and  the 
relations  of  things  to  one  another,  are  immutably  and  neceasaiilj 
what  they  are,  and  not  arbitrary,  being  not  by  will  but  bj 
nature. 

3.  Now  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  which  we  ha?e 
hitherto  said  is  this,  That  it  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  afl 
moral  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust  are  mere  arbitrary  sod 
factitious  things,  that  are  created  wholly  by  will ;  that  (if  we 
would  speak  properly)  we  must  needs  say  that  nothing  is  moralh 
good  or  evil,  just  or  unjust  by  mere  will  without  nature,  because 
every  thing  is  what  it  is  by  nature,  and  not  by  wilL    For  though 
it  will  be  objected  here,  that  when  God,  or  civil  powers  oommaod 
a  thing  to  be  done,  that  was  not  before  debitum  or  illicitum, 
"  obligatory  or  unlawful,"  the  thing  willed  or  commanded  doth 
forthwith  become  Afov  or  debitum,  "  obligatory,**  that  which 
ought  to  be  done  by  creatures  and  subjects  respectively ;  in  whidi 
the  nature  of  moral  good  or  evil  is  commonly  conceived  to  consist 
And  therefore  if  aU  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust  be  not  the 
creatures  of  mere  will  (as  many  assert)  yet  at  least  positive  things 
must  needs  owe  all  their  morality,  their  good  and  evil  to  noere 
will  without  nature ;  yet  notwithstanding,  if  we  well  consid^-  it, 
we  shall  find  that  even  in  positive  commands  themselves,  mere 
will  doth  not  make  the  thing  commanded  just  or  debitum,  *'  obli- 
gatory,*' or  beget  and  create  any  obligation  to  obedience ;  but  that 
it  is  natural  justice  or  equity,  which  gives  to  one  the  right  or 
authority  of  commanding,  and  begets  in  another  duty  ana  obli- 
gation to  obedience.     Therefore  it  is  observable,  that  laws  and 
commands  do  not  run  thus,  to  will  that  this  or  that  thing  shall  be- 
come justum  or  injustiun,  debitum  or  illicitum,  "just  or  unjust, 
obligatory  or  unlawful ;"  or  that  men  shall  be  obliged  or  bound 
to  obey ;  but  only  to  require  that  something  be  done  or  not  done, 
or  otherwise  to  menace  punishment  to  the  transgressors  thereof. 
For  it  was  never  heard  of,  that  any  one  founded  all  his  authority 
of  commanding  others,  and  others  obligation  or  duty  to  obey  h^ 
commands,  in  a  law  of  his  own  maUng,  that  men  should  be 
required,  obliged,  or  bound  to  obey  him.     Wherefore  since  the 
thing  willed  in  all  laws  is  not  that  men  should  be  bound  or 
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obliged  to  obey ;  this  thing  cannot  be  the  product  of  the  mere 
will   of  the  commander,  but  it  must  proceed  from  something 
else :  namely,  the  right  or  authority  of  the  commander,  which  is 
founded  in  natural  justice  and  equity,  and  an  antecedent  obli- 
gation to  obedience  in  the  subjects ;  which  things  are  not  made 
by  laws,  but  presupposed  before  h31  laws  to  make  them  valid. 
j^LXid  if  it  should  be  imagined,  that  any  one  should  make  a  positive 
la\^  to  require  that  others  should  be  obliged,  or  bound  to  obey 
ikim,  every  one  would  think  such  a  law  ridiculous  and  absurd ; 
for  if  they  were  obliged  before,  then  this  law  would  be  in  vain, 
and  to  no  purpose ;  and  if  they  were  not  before  obliged,  then 
they  could  not  be  obliged  by  any  positive  law,  because  they  were 
not  previously  bound  to  obey  such  a  person's  commands  ;  so  that 
obligation  to  obey  all  positive  laws  is  older  than  all  laws,  and 
previous  or  antecedent  to  them.    Neither  is  it  a  thing  that  is  arbi- 
trarily made  by  will,  or  can  be  the  object  of  command,  but  that 
which   either  is  or  is  not  by  nature.     And  if  this   were  not 
morally  good  and  just  in  its  own  nature  before  any  positive 
command  of  God,  that  God  should  be  obeyed  by  his  creatures, 
the  bare  will  of  God  himself  could  not  beget  an  obligation  upon 
any  to  do  what  he  willed  and  commanded,  because  the  nature  of 
things  do  not  depend  upon  will,  being  not  '^iyv6fitvd  but  ivra^ 
**  things  that  are  arbitrarily  made,"  but  "  things  that  are."     To 
conclude  therefore,  even  in  positive  laws  and  commands  it  is  not 
mere  will  that  obligeth,  but  the  natures  of  good  and  evil,  just 
and  unjust,  really  existing  in  the  world. 

4.  Wherefore  that  common  distinction  betwixt  things,  0v<r« 
and  Qi(TH,  "  things  naturally  and  positively  good  and  evil,''  or 
(as  others  express  it)  betwixt  things  that  are  therefore  com- 
manded because  they  are  good  and  just,  and  things  that  are  there- 
fore good  and  just,  because  they  are  commanded,  stands  in  need 
of  a  right  explication,  that  we  be  not  led  into  a  mistake  thereby, 
as  if  the  obligation  to  do  those  thetical  and  positive  things  did 
arise  wholly  from  will  without  nature ;  whereas  it  is  not  the 
mere  will  and  pleasure  of  him  that  commandeth,  that  obligeth 
to  do  positive  things  commanded,  but  the  intellectual  nature  of 
him  that  is  commanded.  Wherefore  the  difference  of  these 
things  lies  wholly  in  this,  That  there  are  some  things  which  the 
inteUectual  nature  obligeth  to  per  se,  **  of  itself,"  and  directly, 
absolutely  and  perpetually,  and  these  thin^  are  called  ^vo-cc. 
**  naturally  good  and  evil ;"  other  things  there  are  whicn  the 
same  inteUectual  nature  obligeth  to  by  accident  only,  and  hypo- 
thetically,  upon  condition  of  some  voluntary  action  either  of  our 
own  or  some  other  person's,  by  means  whereof  those  things 
which  were  in  their  own  nature  indifferent,  falling  under  some- 
thing that  is  absolutely  good  or  evil,  and  thereby  acquiring  a  new 
relation  to  the'intellectual  nature,  do  for  the  time  become  debita 
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or  illlcita,  ^^  such  thinffs  as  ought  to  be  done  or  omitted,"  behf 
made  such  not  by  wifl  but  hy  nature.  As  for  examplej  tc 
keep  faith  and  perform  covenants,  is  that  which  natural  justice 
obligeth  to  absolutely ;  therefore,  ex  hypothesis  ^  upon  the  snp- 
position^that  any  one  maketh  a  promise,  which  is  a  Toluntur 
act  of  his  own,  to  do  something  which  he  was  not  before  obliged 
to  by  natural  justice,  upon  the  intervention  of  this  Tcduntarr 
act  of  his  own,  that  indifferent  thing  promised  falling  now  nnder 
something  absolutely  good,  and  becoming  the  matter  of  promise 
and  covenant,  standeth  for  the  present  m  a  new  relation  to  the 
rational  nature  of.  the  promiser,  and  becometh  for  the  time  s 
thing  which  ought  to  be  done  by  him,  or  which  he  is  obliged  to 
do.  Not  as  if  the  mere  will  or  words  and  breath  of  him  tfast 
covenanteth  had  any  power  to  change  the  moral  natures  of  tiling 
or  any  ethical  virtue  of  obliging ;  but  because  natural  justioe 
and  equity  obligeth  to  keep  faith  and  perform  covenant&  In 
like  manner  natural  justice,  that  is,  the  rational  or  inteUectutl 
nature,  obligeth  not  only  to  obey  Grod,  but  also  civil  powers,  that 
have  lawful  authority  of  commanding,  and  to  observe  politkil 
order  amongst  men ;  and  therefore  if  God  or  civil  powers  codbt 
mand  any  thing  to  be  done  that  is  not  unlawful  in  itself,  npoo 
the  intervention  of  this  voluntary  act  of  theirs,  those  things  that 
were  before  indifferent,  become  by  accident  for  the  time  debitt, 
"  obligatory,"  such  things  as  ought  to  be  done  by  us,  not  for 
their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  that  which  natural  justice 
absolutely  obligeth  to. 

And  these  are  the  things  that  are  commonly  called  ^vb, 
"  positively"  good  and  evil,  just  or  unjust,  such  as  though  they 
are  adiaphorous  or  indifferent  in  themselves,  yet  natural  justice 
obligeth  to  accidentally,  ex  hypothesi,  **  on  supposition''  of  the 
voluntary  action  of  some  other  person  rightly  qualified  in  com- 
manding, whereby  they  fall  into  something  absolutely  good. 
Which  things  are  not  made  good  or  debita,  "due"  by  the  mere 
will  or  pleasure  of  the  commander,  but  by  that  natural  justice 
which  gives  him  right  and  authority  of  commanding,  and 
obligeth  others  to  obey  him ;  without  which  natural  justice, 
neither  covenants  nor  commands  could  possibly  oblige  any  one. 
For  the  will  of  another  doth  no  more  oblige  in  commands  thao 
our  own  will  in  promises  and  covenants.  To  conclude  therefore, 
things  called  naturally  good  and  debita,  "due,"  are  such  thii^ 
as  the  intellectual  nature  obliges  to  immediately,  absolutely,  and 
perpetually,  and  upon  no  condition  of  any  voluntary  action  that 
may  be  done  or  omitted  intervening ;  but  those  things  that  are 
called  positively  good  and  debita,  "due,"  are  such  as  natund 
justice  or  the  intellectual  nature  obligeth  to  accidentally  and 
hypothetically,  upon  condition  of  some  voluntary  act  of  another 
person  invested  with  lawful  authority  in  conmianding. 
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And  that  it  is  not  the  mere  will  of  the  commander  that 
makes  these  positive  things  to  oblige  or  become  debita  "  due," 
but  the  nature  of  things ;  appears  evidently  from  hence,  because 
it  is  not  the  volition  of  every  one  that  obligeth,  but  of  a  person 
rightly  qualified  and  invested  with  lawful  authority ;  and  because 
the  liberty  of  commanding  i^  circumscribed  within  certain  bounds 
and  limits,  so  that  if  any  commander  go  beyond  the  sphere  and 
bounds  that  nature  sets  him,  which  are  indifferent  things,  his 
cominands  will  not  at  all  oblige. 

6.  But  if  we  would  speak  yet  more  accurately  and  precisely, 
we  might  rather  say,  that  no  positive  commands  whatsoever  do 
make  any  thing  morally  good  and  evil,  Just  and  unjust,  which 
nature  had  not  made  such  before.     For  indifferent  things  com- 
manded, considered  materially  in  themselves,  remain  still  what 
they  were  before  in  their  own  nature,  that  is,  indifferent,  because, 
as    Aristotle   speaks,  to  <^vfru  aKlvifrov,   ^^will  cannot  change 
nature.''     And  those  things  that  are  ^vo-ci  aSiailiopaf  "  by  nature 
indifferent,"  must  needs  be  as  immutably  so,  as  those  things  that 
are  0i;(r€i  SUaia  or  a&ica,  icaXa  or  alaxpay    ^^  by  nature  just  or 
unjust,  honest  or  shameful."   But  all  the  moral  goodness,  justice, 
and  virtue,  that  is  exercised  in  obeying  positive  commands,  and 
doing  such  things  as  are  diaeh  "  positive"  only,  and  to  be  done 
for  no  other  cause  but  because  they  are  commanded,  or  in  respect 
to  political  order,  consisteth  not  in  the  materiality  of  the  actions 
themselves,  but  in  that  formality  of  yielding  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  lawful  authority  in  them.     Just  as  when  a  man 
covenanteth  or  promiseth  to  do  an  indifferent  thing  which  by 
natural  justice  he  was  not  bound  to  do,  the  virtue  of  doing  it 
consisteth  not  in  tiie  materiality  of  the  action  promised,  but  in 
the  formality   of    keeping    faith    and  performing    covenants. 
Wherefore,  m  positive  commands,  the  will  of  the  commander 
doth  not  create  any  new   moral    entity,   but  only  diversely 
modifies  and   determines   that    general   duty  or  obligation   of 
natural  justice  to  obey  lawful  authority  and  keep  oaths  and 
covenants,  as  our  own  will  in  promising  doth  but  produce  several 
modifications  of  keeping  faith.     And  therefore  there  are  no  new 
Sficaia,  justa  or  debita,  ^^  things  just  or  due"  made  by  either  of 
them,  besides  what  was  alway   il>{f<TUy   "by  nature"  such,   to 
keep  our  own  promises,  and  obey  the  lawful  commands  of  others. 
6.  We  see  then  that  it  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  all 
moral  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust  (if  they  be  any  thing)  are 
made  by  mere  will  and  arbitrary  commands  (as  many  conceive) 
that  it  is  not  possible  that  any  command  of  God  or  man  should 
oblige  otherwise  than  by  virtue  of  that  which  is  <l>{f<yei  £/ica<ov, 
^^  naturally  just."   And  though  particular  promises  and  commands 
be  made  by  will,  yet  it  is  not  will  but  nature  that  obligeth  to 
the  doing  of  things  promised  and  commanded,  or  makes  them 
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debita,  ''  BQch  things  as  ought  to  be  done."  For  mere  wiD 
cannot  change  the  moral  nature  of  actions,  nor  the  nature 
of  intellectual  bein^  And  therefore,  if  there  were  no 
natural  justice,  that  is,  if  the  rational  or  intellectnal  nature  m 
itself  were  indetermined  and  unobliged  to  anj  thing,  and  so, 
destitute  of  all  morali^,  it  were  not  possible  that  any  thiif 
should  be  made  moraUj  good  or  eyil,  debitum  or  illicitQiD, 
^^  obligatory  or  unlawful,"  or  that  any  moral  obligation  should 
be  begotten  by  any  will  or  command  whatsoever. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

1.  But  some  there  are  that  will  still  contend,  that  though  it 
should  be  granted  that  moral  eood  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  do 
not  depend  upon  any  created  will,  yet  notwithstanding  they 
must  needs  depend  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  God,  because  the 
nature  and  essences  of  all  things,  and  consequently  all  verities 
and  falsities  depend  upon  the  same.  For  if  the  natures  ainl 
essences  of  things  should  not  depend  upon  the  will  of  God,  it 
would  follow  from  hence  that  something  that  was  not  God  ww 
independent  upon  God. 

2.  And  this  is  plainly  asserted  by  that  ingenious  philosopher, 
Benatus  Des  Cartes,  wno  in  his  answer  to  the  Sixth  Objector 
against  his  Metaphysical  Meditations,  writes  thus:  Bepugnat 
Dei  volnntatem  non  fuisse  ab  cetemo  indifferentem  ad  omnia,  qus 
facta  sunt  aut  unquam  fient,  quia  nullum  bonum  vel  malom, 
nullum  credendum  vel  faciendum  vel  omittendum  fingi  potest, 
cujus  idea  in  intellectu  divino  prius  fuerit,  quam  ejus  voluntas 
se  determinant  ad  efficiendum,  ut  id  tale  esset.  Neque  id 
loquor  de  prioritate  temporis,  sed  ne  quidem  prius  fuit  ordine, 
vel  natura,  vel  ratione  ratiocinata,  ut  vocant,  ita  scilicet  ut  ista 
boni  idea  impulerit  Deum  ad  unum  potius  quam  aliud  eligendum. 
Nempe  exempli  causa,  non  ideo  voluit  creare  mundum  in 
tempore,  quia  vidit  sic  melius  fore,  quam  si  creasset  ab  astenip) 
nee  voluit  tres  angulos  trianguli  lequales  esse  duobus  rectis,  qub 
cognovit  aliter  fieri  non  posse,  &c  Sed  contra,  quia  voluit 
mundum  creare  in  tempore,  ideo  sic  melius  est,  quam  si  creatus 
fuisset  ab  »temo ;  et  quia  voluit  tres  angulos  trianguli  necessario 
asquales  esse  duobus  rectis,  idcirco  iam  hoc  verum  est,  et  fieri 
aliter  non  potest ;  atque  ita  de  reliquis.  Et  ita  sunmia  in- 
differentia  in  Deo  summum  est  ejus  omnipotentisB  argumentum* 
"  It  is  a  contradiction  to  say  that  the  will  of  God  was  not  from 
eternity  indifferent  to  all  things  which  are  or  ever  shall  be  done; 
because  no  good  or  evil,  nothing  to  be  believed,  or  done,  or 
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omitted,  can  be  fixed  upon,  the  idea  whereof  was  in  the  divine 

intellect  before  that  his  will  determined  itself  to  effect  that  such 

a  thing  should  be.  Neither  do  I  speak  this  concerning  priority  of 

time,  but  even  there  was  nothing  prior  in  order  or  hj  nature,  or 

reason  as  they  call  it,  so  as  that  that  idea  of  good  inclined  God 

to  choose  one  thing  rather  than  another.     As  for  example  sake, 

he  would  therefore  create  the  world  in  time,  because  that  he  saw 

that  it  would  be  better  so  than  if  he  had  created  it  from  eternity; 

neither  willed  he  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  should 

be  equal  to  two  right  angles,  because  he  knew  that  it  could  not 

be  otherwise.     But  on  the  contrary,  because  he  would  create  the 

world  in  time,  therefore  it  is  better  than  if  he  had  created  it  from 

eternity ;  and  because  he  would  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 

should  necessarily  be  equal  to  two  right  angles,  therefore  this  is 

true  and  can  be  no  otherwise ;  and  so  of  other  things.     And  thus 

the  greatest  indifference  in  God  is  the  greatest  argument  of 

his  omnipotence." 

And  again  afterward,  p.  162,  ^'Attendenti  ad  Dei  immensi- 
tatem  manifestum  est,  nihil  omnino  esse  posse,  quod  ab  ipso  non 
pendeat,  non  modo  nihil  subsistens,  sed  etiam  nullum  ordinem, 
nullam  legem,  nuUamye  rationem  yeri  et  boni,  ^^  To  him  that 
considers  the  immensity  of  God  it  is  manifest  that  there  can  be 
nothing  at  all  which  doth  not  depend  upon  him,  not  only 
nothing  subsisting,  but  also  no  order,  no  law,  no  reason  of  trutn 
and  goodness." 

And  when  he  was  again  urged  by  the  Sixth  Objector,  Nunquid 
Deus  potuerit  efficere,  ut  natura  trianguli  non  fuerit  ?  et  qua 
ratione,  amabo,  potuisset  ab  sBtemo  facere,  ut  non  fuisset  yerum 
bis  quatuor  esse  octo  ?  "  Could  not  God  cause  that  the  nature  of 
a  triangle  should  not  be  such  ?  and  how,  I  pray  thee,  could  he 
from  eternity  cause  that  it  should  not  be  true,  that  twice  four 
are  eight  ?"  He  confesseth  ingenuously  that  those  things  were 
not  intelli|^ble  to  us ;  but  yet  notwithstanding  they  must  be  so, 
because.  Nihil  in  ullo  genere  entis  esse  potest,  quod  a  Deo  non 
pendeat,  **  Nothinff  in  any  sort  of  being  can  be,  which  doth  not 
depend  upon  God."  Which  doctrine  of  Cartesius  is  greedily 
swallowed  down  b^  some  seryile  followers  of  his  that  haye 
lately  written  de  prima  philosophia,  "  of  the  old  philosophy." 

3.  Perhaps  some  may  make  a  question  for  all  this,  whether 
Cartesius  were  any  more  in  earnest  in  this,  than  when  he  else- 
where goes  about  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  by 
the  principles  of  his  new  philosophy,  because,  in  his  meditations 
upon  the  old  philosophy  (where  it  is  probable  he  would  set  down 
the  genuine  sense  of  his  own  mind  more  undisguisedly,  before  he 
was  assaulted  by  these  objectors,  and  thereby  forced  to  turn 
himself  into  seyeral  shapes)  he  afSrmeth  that  the  essences  of 
things  were  eternal  and  immutable ;  but  being  afterward  urged 
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by  Gussendus  with  this  inconyenience,  that  then  something 
would  be  eternal  and  immutable  besides  God,  and  so  independent 
upon  Grod,  he  doth  in  a  manner  unsay  it  again,  and  betakes 
himself  to  this  pitiful  evasion,  "  Quemadmodum  poetse  fingnnt 
a  Jove  quidem  fata  fuisse  condita,  sed  postquam  condita  fuere, 
ipsum  se  iis  servandis  obstrinxisse ;  ita  ego  non  puto  easentias 
rerum,  mathematicasque  uUas  veritates,  quae  de  ipsis  cogno^ 

eiesunl,  esse  independentes  a  Deo ;  sed  puto  nihilominns,  quia 
eus  sic  voluit,  quia  sic  disposuit,  ipsas*  esse  inmiutabiles  et 
soternas,  "  As  the  poets  feign  that  the  fates  were  indeed  fixed  by 
Jupiter,  but  that  when  they  were  fixed,  he  had  obliged  him^tf 
to  the  preserving  of  them ;  so  I  do  not  think  that  the  essences 
of  things,  and  those  mathematical  truths  which  can  be  known  of 
them,  are  independent  on  God ;  but  I  think  nevertheless,  that 
because  God  so  willed  and  so  ordered,  therefore  the^  are  immu- 
table and  eternal ;"  which  is  plainly  to  make  them  m  their  own 
nature  mutable.  But  whether  Cartesius  were  in  jest  or  earnest 
in  this  business,  it  matters  not,  for  his  bare  authority  ought  to  be 
no  more  valued  by  us  than  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  other 
ancient  philosophers  was  by  him,  whom  he  so  freely  dissents 
from. 

4.  For  though  the  names  of  things  may  be  changed  by  any 
one  at  pleasure,  as  that  a  square  may  be  called  a  circle,  or  a 
cube  a  sphere ;  yet  that  the  nature  of  a  square  should  not  be 
necessarily  what  it  is,  but  be  arbitrarily  convertible  into  the 
nature  of  a  circle,  and  so  the  essence  of  a  circle  into  the  essence 
of  a  sphere,  or  that  the  self  same  body,  which  is  perfectlv  cubical, 
without  any  physical  alteration  made  in  it,  should  by  this  meta- 
physical way  of  transformation  of  essences,  by  mere  will  and  com- 
mand be  made  spherical  or  cylindrical ;  this  doth  most  plainly  imply 
a  contradiction,  and  the  compossibility  of  contradictions  destroys 
all  knowledge  and  the  definite  natures,  rationes,  or  ^^  notions  "  of 
things.  Nay,  that  which  implies  a  contradiction  is  a  nonentity, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  the  object  of  divine  power.  And  the 
reason  is  the  same  for  all  other  things,  as  just  and  unjust ;  for 
every  thing  is  what  it  is  immutablv  by  the  necessity  of  its  own 
nature ;  neither  is  it  any  derogation  at  all  from  the  power  of 
God  to  say,  that  he  cannot  make  a  thing  to  be  that  which  it  is 
not.  Then  there  might  be  no  such  thing  as  knowledge  in  Grod 
himself.  God  might  will  that  there  shomd  be  no  such  thing  as 
knowledge. 

5.  And  as  to  the  being  or  not  being  of  particular  essences,  as 
that  God  might,  if  he  pleased,  have  willed  that  there  should  be 
no  such  thing  as  a  triangle  or  circle,  and  therefore  nothing  demon- 
strable or  knowable  of  either  of  them ;  which  is  likewise  asserted 
by  Cartesius,  and  those  that  make  the  essences  of  things  dependent 
upon  an  arbitrary  will  in  God :  this  is  all  one  as  if  one  should 
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say  that  God  could  have  willed,  if  he  had  pleased,  that  neither 
his  own  power  nor  knowledge  should  be  infinite. 

6.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  natures  and  essences  of  all 
things,  as  to  their  being  such  or  such,  do  depend  upon  a  will  of 
God  that  is  essentially  arbitrary,  there  can  be  no  such  thin?  as 
science  or  demonstration,  nor  the  truth  of  any  matbematicia  or 
metaphysical  proposition  be  known  any  otherwise,  than  by  some 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God  concerning  it,  and  by  a  certain 
enthusiastic  or  fanatic  faith  and  persuasion  thereupon,  that  God 
would  have  such  a  thing  to  be  true  or  false  at  such  a  time,  or  for 
so  long.  And  so  nothing  would  be  true  or  false  6i<rei  but  diaei, 
"naturally  "  but  "positively  "  only,  all  truth  ana  science  being 
mere  arbitrarious  things.  Truth  and  falsehood  would  be  only 
names.  Neither  would  there  be  any  more  certainty  in  the 
knowledge  of  Gt>d  himself,  since  it  must  wholly  depend  upon 
the  mutability  of  a  will  in  him  eesentiaUy  indifferent  and  un- 
determined ;  and  if  we  would  speak  properly  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  God  himself  would  not  know  or  be  wise  by  knowledge 
or  by  wisdom,  but  by  wilL 

7.  Wherefore  as  for  that  argument,  that  unless  the  essences 
of  things  and  all  verities  and  ffdsities  depend  upon  the  arbitrary 
will  of  God,  there  would  be  something  that  was  not  God,  inde- 
pendent upon  God ;  if  it  be  well  considered,  it  will  prove  a  mere 
mormo,  "  bugbear,''  and  nothing  so  terrible  and  formidable  as 
Cartesius  seemed  to  think  it.  For  there  is  no  other  genuine 
consequence  deducible  from  this  assertion,  that  the  essences  and 
verities  of  things  are  independent  upon  the  will  of  God,  but  that 
there  is  an  eternal  and  immutable  wisdom  in  the  mind  of  God,  and 
thence  participated  by  created  beings  independent  upon  the  will 
of  God.  Now  the  wisdom  of  God  is  as  much  God  as  the  will  of 
God ;  and  whether  of  these  two  things  in  God,  that  is,  will  or 
wisdom,  should  depend  upon  the  other,  ^ill  be  best  determined 
from  the  several  natures  of  them.  For  wisdom  in  itself  hath  the 
nature  of  a  rule  and  measure,  it  being  a  most  determinate  and 
inflexible  thii^ ;  but  will  being  not  omy  a  blind  and  dark  thing, 
as  considered  in  itself,  but  also  indefinite  and  indeterminate,  hath 
therefore  the  nature  of  a  thing  regulable*  and  measurable. 
Wherefore  it  is  the  perfection  of  will,  as  such,  to  be  miided  and 
determined  by  wisdom  and  truth ;  but  to  make  wisdom,  know- 
ledge, and  truth,  to  be  arbitrarily  determined  by  will,  and  to  be 
related  by  such  a  leavwv  /uoXvj38ivoc>  "  plumbean  and  flexible 
rule "  as  that  is,  is  quite  to  destroy  the  nature  of  it;  for  science 
or  knowledge  is  KaraXtirpi^  rou  8vtoc,  "the  comprehension  of  that 
which  necessarily  is,"  and  there  can  be  nothing  more  conti'adic- 
tious  than  truth  and  falsehood  arbitrary.  Now  all  the  knowledge 
and  wisdom  that  is  in  creatures,  whether  angels  or  men,  is 
nothing  else  but  a  participation  of  that  one  eternal  immutable,  and 
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increated  iradom  of  God,  or  several  agnatures  of  that  one 
archetypal  seal,  or  like  so  many  multiplied  reflectipns  of  one  and 
the  same  face,  made  in  several  glasses,  whereof  some  are  clearer, 
some  obecmrer,  some  standing  nearer,  some  fiirther  offl 

8.  Moreover,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  of  the  philoeo- 
phers  (as  we  shall  show  atterward),  that  there  is  also  in  the 
scale  of  being  a  nature  of  goodness  superior  to  wisdom,  which 
therefore  measures  and  determines  the  wisdom  of  Grod,  as  his 
wisdom  measures  and  determines  his  will,  and  which  the  ancient 
cabalists  were  wont  to  call  vd,  a  ^^  crown,"  as  being  the  top  or 
crown  of  the  Deity,  of  which  more  afterward.  Wherrfore 
although  some  novelists  make  a  contracted  idea  of  God,  ctm- 
sisting  of  nothing  else  but  will  and  power,  yet  his  nature  is 
better  expressed  by  some  in  this  mystical  or  enigmatical  repre- 
sentation of  an  infinite  circle,  whose  inmost  centre  is  simple 
goodness,  the  radii,  ^^rays  "  and  expanded  area,  ^^  plat "  therec^, 
all  comprehending  and  immutable  wisdom,  the  exterior  peripheiy 
or  interminate  circumference,  omnipotent  will  or  activity,  by 
which  every  thing  without  God  is  brought  forth  into  existence. 
Wherefore  the  will  and  power  of  Gc3  have  no  imperium  ad 
intra,  "  command  inwardly  "  either  upon  the  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge of  God,  or  upon  the  ethical  and  moral  disposition  of  his 
nature,  which  is  his  essential  goodness;  but  the  sphere  of  its 
activity  is  extra  Deum,  "  without  Grod,"  where  it  hath  an  abso- 
lute command  upon  the  existences  of  things;  and  is  always  free, 
though  not  always  indifferent,  since  it  is  its  greatest  perfection 
to  be  determined  by  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite  goodness.  But 
this  is  to  anticipate  what  according  to  the  laws  otmethod  should 
follow  afterward  in  another  place. 


BOOK  II.— CHAPTER  L 

1.  Now  the  demonstrative  strength  of  our  cause  lying  plainly 
in  this,  that  it  is  not  possible  that  anv  thin^  should  be  without  a 
nature,  and  the  natures  or  essences  ot  all  things  being  immutable, 
therefore  upon  supposition  that  there  is  any  thing  really  just  or 
unjust,  debitum  or  illicitum,  ^^due  or  unlawM,"  there  must  of 
necessity  be  something  so  'both  naturally  and  immutably,  which 
no  law,  decree,  will,  nor  custom  can  alter.  There  have  not 
wanted  some  among  the  old  philosophei*s,  that  rather  than  they 
would  acknowledge  any  thing  immutably  just  or  unjust,  would  not 
stick  to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  sSl  things,  and  to  deny  that 
there  was  any  immutable  nature  or  essence  of  any  thing,  and  by 
consequence  any  absolute  certainty   of  truth   or  knowledge; 
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maintaining  this  strange  paradox,  that  both  all  being  and  know- 
ledge was  mntastical  and  relative  only,  and  therefore  that  nothing 
was  good  or  evil,  just  or  unjust,  true  .or  false,  white  or  black, 
absolutely  and  immutably,  but  relatively  to  every  private  per- 
son's humour  or  opinion. 

2.  The  principal  assertor  of  this  extravagant  opinion  was 
Protagoras  the  Abderite,  who,  as  Plato  instructs  us  in  his 
Thesetetus,^  held  ovSev  ilvai  tv  avrb  kq^  avrbf  aXXa  rivi  del 
ylyvea^aC  ro  S'  elvai  iravTax69ev  l^acperlov,  "  that  nothing  was 
any  thing  in  itself  absolutely,  but  was  always  made  so  to  some- 
thing else,  and  essence  or  being  was  to  be  removed  from  every 
thing."  In  which  position  of  his  there  seems  to  be  these  two 
things  asserted :  first,  that  all  thin^  were  in  perpetual  motion, 
and  nothing  had  any  esse,  but  fieri,  ^'  being,  but  a  possibility  to 
be,**  which  the  said  Protagoras  thus  expressed:  'Ek  Si  S?)  ^ooac 
T€  Koi  Kivfi<riwg  Koi  fcpaercciic  Trpog  aXXijXa  ytyverm,  a  817  t^afilv  uvai 
ouic  6pdCjg  irpoaayopivovTtg^^  "  All  things  are  made  by  motion  and 
mixture  of  things  together,  and  therefore  are  not  rightly  said  to 
be ;  for  nothing  is,  but  every  thing  is  always  made.  Secondly, 
that  nothing  is  made  absolutely,  but  only  relatively  to  something 
else.  Eir€  TiQ  elval  ri  6vo/ua^c£,  rivl  elvai,  rj  rtvog,  1}  wpog  ri, 
pnriov  avT«J,  htb  ylyve<rdai'  airo  Si  l^'  avrov  ri  ri  ov  ri  yiyv6' 
fiivov,  0VT6  avTij^  AiKriov  ovt'  aXAov  AI^ovtoc  airoScicTiov,  "If 
any  one  say  that  any  thing  either  is  or  is  made,  he  must  say 
that  it  is  so  to  something,  or  in  respect  of  some  body,  for  we 
cannot  affirm  that  any  thing  either  is  or  is  made  absolutely  in 
itself,  but  relatively  to  something  else." 

Now  from  hence  proceeded  those  known  aphorisms  of  his, 
recorded  both  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  ra  ^aivoiava  iKaani^  Tavra 
Koi  ilvai  Toirti^  ([1  ^aivero i,  "  that  those  things  which  appear  to 
every  one,  are  to  him  to  whom  they  appear."  And  again,  irao-a 
t^avraata  icrrXv  aXijOiJcj  "  that  every  fancy  or  opinion  of  every 
body  was  true."  And  again,  wavrtav  xprifiortav  ^xirpov  avOpwirov 
flvaif  Twv  fxlv  ovTwv  ifc  Ian,  rCjv  Si  fxri  ovron/  itg  oiic  iariv,  '*  that 
man  is  the  measure  of  all  things  whether  existing  or  not  exist- 
ing." Which  sentence  seemed  so  pretty  and  argute  to  him,  that 
he  placed  it  in  the  very  front  of  his  book,  as  Plato  tells  us ;  and 
indeed  it  comprises  in  it  all  the  singularity  of  his  philosophy,  the 
true  meaning  thereof  being  this ;  not  onl^  that  man  taken  gener- 
ally is  the  measure  of  all  things  (which  in  some  sense  might  be 
afiSrmed^that  our  own  humane  faculties  are  the  measure  of  all 
things  unto  us),  but  also  that  irac  av^oiowo^y  "  every  individual 
man  is  the  measure  of  all  being  and  truth"  respectively  to 
himself;  for  so  the  following  words  in  Plato  explain  it:  Ovkovv 
oSra>c  TTutg  \iyeiQy  i)g  ola  fulv  CKatrra  ifioi  0a/v€ra£,  roiavra  juilv 
iarXv  ipot  ola  Si  aoly  roiavra  av  aoi  avOpwwog  Si  ai  re  K^ytiy 

•  Page  118.  t  Ibid. 
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'^Your  meaning  (saith  Socrates)  is  thisy  that  as  every  thing 
appears  to  me,  sudi  it  is  to  me ;  and  as  it  appears  to  yon,  such  it 
is  to  you,  both  of  us  being  alike  men.**  Wherefore  it  is  else- 
where expressed  after  this  manner,  fiirpov  cico<itov  ^julUjv  c7vm 
TUfv  TB  6vTit}v  Koi  fiiiy  ^^  that  every  man  is  the  measure  of  what  is 
and  is  not,  that  is,  to  himself,"  and  fdrpov  tivai  aint^  %Kaarov 
avTov  <ro^lag,  ^^  that  every  one  is  the  measure  of  his  own  wisdom 
to  himself.''  Sextus  Empirious  gives  a  short  account  of  this 
Protagorean  philosophy  in  a  few  words  thus  :*  TlSftiai  ra  ^aivi- 
fiiva  iKa<TT(i^9  Koi  ovnoQ  el<yayti  rh  irphc  rt,  ^^  He  asserts  that, 
which  seems,  to  every  one  to  be,  and  so  makes  all  things  rela- 
tive." Now  this  was  an  higher  strain  of  madness  than  the 
Pyrrhonian  scejiticism,  which  was  not  so  extravagant  as  to 
affirm  that  all  things  were  fantastical  and  relative  only ;  but  that 
we  could  not  affirm  what  things  absolutely  were  in  their  own 
nature,  but  only  what  they  seemed  to  us. 

3.  But  that  all  this  was  chiefly  intended  as  a  battery  or  assault 
against  morality,  and  principally  levelled  by  Protagoras  against 
the  absolute  and  immutable  natures  of  good  and  evil,  just  and 
imjust,  appeareth  also  from  simdry  passa^  of  that  learned 
dialogue  called  TheaDtetus.  Aiyi  rolvvv  iraAiv,  el  troi  dpitmei  to 
fxflTi  cTvai,  aXXa  ytyvt<rdat  qUi  dyaOov  ichl  icaX<{v,t  "  Tell  me  there- 
fore, dost  thou  in  good  earnest  think  that  nothing  is  good  or 
honest,  but  is  always  made  so  ?"  And  afterwards  Protagoras 
affirms,'  ola  y'  av  licaorp  ttoAcc  StKaia  icol  icaXd  Soicp,  ravra  Ka\ 
ilvai  avry^  laiy  av  avrd  vo/u/^p,t  "  that  whatsoever  things  seem  to 
be  good  and  just  to  every  city  or  conmionwealth,  the  same  are 
so  to  that  city  or  commonwealth  so  long  as  they  seem  so." 
Again:  KaXa  fiiv  koi  altrxpa,  SUaia  Koi  aSifca,  icai  &<Tia  ical  firjf 
ola  av  licaoTV}  ir6Xig  oltideiaa  ^rrrai  vSfUfia  iavrg,  Tfinrra  Koi 
bIvoi  Ty  dXri^iiq,  licaorry  koI  Iv  ToiJrotc  M^v  oiSiv  aotlxiTapov  ovtb 
lSt<MtTriv  iSiatTOVi  ovrc  ir6\iv  TrrfXcwc  €lva«>§  **  Whatsoever  things 
any  city  thinking  doth  decree  to  be  honest  or  dishonest,  just  or 
unjust,  holy  or  unholy,  those  things  are  really  or  truly  such  to 
that  city ;  and  in  such  things  as  these  no  one  private  person  or 
city  is  wiser  than  another,  oecause  ovic  itm  <^v<th  airrwv  oiSiv, 
oixrlav  iavrov  ixovj  "  none  of  these  things  have  any  nature  or 
essence  of  their  own,  bein?  merely  fantastical  and  relative." 
Lastly,  to  name  no  more  places,  Ovkovv  ivravdd  wov  i}fi€v  row 
Xoyov  iv  <j5  ii^afiBv  roue  riyv  ^Bpoiiivr\v  ovalav  Xlyovrac* 
Kal  rh  aU\  coKotiv  licaoro^,  rovro  ical  ilvai  roiri^  c^  SoicsT,  Iv  fiiv 
rote  fiXXoic  ISAciv  81}  o£V<r^tipf?£(rda(,  icai  oiv  ^Ktrrra  ir£p\  ra 
S/fcaia  ic  Travrhg  /uaXXov,  a  av  OriTai  irrfXic  Srf&rvra  avrj,  ravra 
Kol  iari  SUaia  riOBfiivig  iwcrmp  av  iclrjra«,||  "  The  thing  that  we 
were  about  to  show  was  this,  that  they  which  made  the  natures 

*  Pynhon.  Hypotypos.  lib.  1.  cap.  32.  p.  66.  f  Ed.  Scrrani,  p.  157. 

t  P.  167.  §  P.    177.  II  P.  172. 
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and  essences  of  all  things,  flowing  and  mutable,  and  which  held 
that  what  seemed  to  every  body,  was  that  to  whom  it  so  seemed, 
as  they  do  maintain  this  concerning  all  other  things,  so  concern- 
ing nothing  more  than  just  and  unjust,  as  being  imquestionably 
true  of  these,  that  whatsoever  any  city  thinks  to  be  good  and 
'ust,  and  decrees  them  such,  these  things  are  so  to  that  city,  so 
ong  as  they  are  so  decreed." 


I 


CHAPTER  IL 

1.  Wherefore,  since  in  order  to  the  taking  away  of  the 
immutable  natures  of  good  and  evil,  just  and  imjust,  and  the 
moral  differences  of  humane  actions,  there  was  so  sttange  an 
attempt  made  by  these  philosophers  to  overthrow  the  absolute 
essences  and  truths  of  all  things ;.  let  us  in  the  next  place  con- 
sider what  pretences  or  grounds  they  could  possibly  have  for 
maintaining  so  wild  a  paradox  as  this  is. 

First,  therefore,  it  is  evident  from  Plato's  writings  that  Pro- 
tagoras laid  his  foundation  in  the  Heraclitical  philosophy,  at  that 
time  in  great  vogue  and  request  in  the  world,  which  dia  ^€(>o^l- 
vijv  ovatav  uaayeiv*  as  Uiat  philosopher  writes,  "bring  in  a 
floating  and  moveable  essence,"  and  maintained  oitSlv  iaravaiy 
navra  Si  Kiveitr^aiy  *Uhat  nothing  stood,  but  all  things  moved 
and  flowed."  An  opinion  which  most  of  the  ancients  were 
inclining  to,  as  appears  from  the  poets,  who  made  iravra  iKjova 
porig  T€  Koi  fctv?7(i-c(i>c>t  ^^  ^1  things  to  be  the  offspring  of  flux  and 
motion :"  insomuch  that  Homer  himself  (as  Plato  observes) 
deriving  the  pedigree  of  the  gods,  made  the  ocean  their  father, 
and  Tethys  their  mother.  ^QicBav6v  re  3'cgjv  yiveaiVf  Kai  firtripa 
Tridvv. 

And  there  were  not  any  philosophers  of  note,  besides  Parme- 
nides  and  Melissus,  that  opposed  it,  who  also  ran  into  another 
extreme :  and  therefore  the  former  of  these'  Plato  facetiously 
calls  roue  piovrag,  "  the  flowing  philosophers,"  the  latter  <Tra<T£ci- 
Tac,  the  "  standers."  Now  the  true  meaning  of  this  Heraclitical 
philosophy  was  plainly  this,  that  there  is  no  other  being  in  the 
world  besides  individual  body  or  matter,  and  no  such  thin^  as 
aSt?,  "  standing  intelligible  forms,"  that  is,  no  intellectual  bemg ; 
which  matter  or  corporeal  being  as  it  is  liable  to  motion  and 
mutation  because  of  its  divisibility,  every  part  of  it  being 
separable  from  another ;  so  by  the  mutation  that  we  find  in  afi 
corporeal  things,  ^e  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it  is  throughout 
perpetually  moved  and  agitated  by  streams  and  subtle  matter 

•  InTheateto,  p.  118.  f  Ibid. 
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passing  the  pores  of  all  bodies ;  whence  it  was  that  they  i^irmed 
olov  piifiara  iavc7<rdcu  to  wavra,  **that  aU*  things  flowed  like  a 
stream;"  and  that  there  was  no  stability  either  of  essence  or 
knowledge  any  where  to  be  found.  For  that  Cratylus  and 
Heraclitus  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  certainty  of  all  science 
from  this  principle,  is  evident  in  that  they  maintained  that  con- 
tradictories might  be  true  concerning  the  same  thin^  and  at  the 
same  time.  And  indeed  if  there  were  no  other  being  in  the 
world  but  individual  matter,  and  all  knowledge  proceeded  from 
the  impresses  of  that  matter,  that  being  always  agitated,  it  is  not 
conceivable  how  there  could  be  any  stability  of  knowledge  any 
more  than  of  essence  found  in  this  rapid  whirlpool  of  coiporeal 
things ;  nay,  nor  how  there  should  be  any  such  thing  as  know- 
ledge at  alL  Wherefore  according  to  this  Heraditical  philosophy, 
Protagoras  in  the  first  place  conduded  &ri  hritTrfmri  ovic  oAAo  n 
itniv  j)  ai<rdri<ytg,  ^^  that  knowledge  is  nothing  else  but  sense  f 
for  as  Plato  writes,  clc  ravrhv  (rujUTrlTrrwiec  olov  pevfiara  Kivufr^ai 
ra  Travra^  icai  ata^rimv  ivt(rrrififiv  ylyvea^ai,  "  these  two  assertions 
come  all  to  one,  that  all  things  flow  like  a  stream,  and  that 
knowledge  and  sense  are  one  ano^he  selfsame  thing." 

2.  But  Protagoras  went  further,  and  made  a  superstructure 
upon  this  Heraditical  philosophy  out  of  the  old  atomical  or 
I^enician  philosophy,  which  clearly  asserted,  that  all  those  sen- 
sible qualities,  as  they  are  called,  of  heat  and  cold,  light  and 
colours,  sounds,  odours  and  sapours,  formally  considered,  are  not 
thin^  really   and   absolutely    existing    without   us,  but    only 

f)a8sions,  sensations  and  phantasms  in  us,  occasioned  by  certain 
ocal  motions  made  upon  the  organs  of  sense  from  the  objects 
without  us,  and  so  indeed  but  relative  and  phantastical  things. 
And  thus  Protagoras  made  up  his  business  complete  from  this 
mixture  of  the  heraditical  and  atomical  philosophy  together ; 
for  taking  it  for  granted  according  to  Heraclitus'  doctrine,  that 
knowledge  is  nothing  else  but  sense,  and  according  to  the  Phe- 
nician  or  atomical  philosophy,  that  the  sensible  qualities  are  not 
things  really  and  absolutely  existing  without  us,  but  appearancee 
or  sensations  in  us,  he  concluded  wavra  ra  voirra  koI  ala^nra, 
*^  all  sensible  and  intelUgible  things"  not  to  be  absolute  essences, 
but  things  merely  relative,  fantastical  and  imaginary. 


CHAPTER  m. 

1.  Now  that  ^  this  atomical,  corpuscular  or  mechanical  philo- 
sophy, that  solves  all  the  phenomena  of  the  corporeal  world  by 
those  intelligible  principles  of  magnitude,  figure,  site  and  motion, 
and  thereby  makes  sensible  things  intelligible,  banishing  away 
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those  unintelligible  corporeal  forme  and  sensible  qualities,  was 
known  to  Protagoras,  who  hved  not  only  before  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  but  al^  before  Democritus  himself,  as  Plutarch  tes- 
tifies (though  he  abused  it  in  ^undin^  so  strange  a  paradox 
upon  it),  I  shall  make  it  undeniably  eyiaent  from  several  testi- 
monies out  of  Plato's  The»tetus ;  n>r  besides  that  passage  afore- 
mentioned, p.  152 ;  'Eic  Si  Sf,  i^pac  re  ical  iciv^acdic  koI  Kpaaew^ 
irp&C  aAXiiXa  ytyvrrai  Travra,  "  That  all   things  are   made  by 
local  motion  ana  mixture  with  one  'another,"  and  what  follows 
after:    Th  fdv    c7vai    Sokovv  xal  rb  yiyv^a^ai  Klvti<n^  vapixu, 
**  That  motion  b  that  which  makes  every  thing  to  seem  to  be,  or 
to  be  generated,"  p.  163,  he  plainly  describes  the  nature  of  colours 
according  to  this  very  hypothesis :  SO.  vir  Aa/Sc  rolvvvf  &  api<m, 
oirwal  icara  ra  6fAfiaTa  wpunw*  &  Srj  koXcTc  XjP^M^  Xcuk&v,  fxrl 
ilvai  avro  tTBp6v  rt  t^ta  tQv  trCfv  bfiiiarwVf  jjliio  Iv  toXq  ifiixaaC 
fJLtiSi  Tiv    aifT(^  X<bjpav  airora^yc*  58i|   yap  av  fdvoif  koX  oiic  aif 
iv  rg  ytviaH   ytyvotro.    Qiair.  *AXXa   iraic»  Sw.  'EirwfCiOa  r<f 
afni  X6yt^y  iiiyciv  avri  icaS'  avrh  tv  8v  riOivr^c,  xat  rifuv  ovtw 
/LilXavrc  Kai  AwiAv  Koi  briovv  aXXo  xpiofia  c«  rftc  irpoaSoX^C  ''^v 
hfiiiarwv  wpbg  n)v  TpotrfiKOVirav  i^pav  ^aviirai  ytyivvtifUvov.   koI 
&  Sn  licaoToy  ilvai  if^afdv  ypwfia,  o8rc  t6  7rpo<rSaXXov,  oSrc  to 
irp€Hr^aXX6fuv6v  iari,  iWa  jULBra^i  ri  iKaim^  tSeov  7170 voc>*  the 
sense  whereof  is  this,  '<  Let  us  be^in  first  with  the  eyes  or  sight : 
That  which  is  called  a  white  colour,  is  not  any  real  qualitpr 
existing  either  without  the  eyes  or  in  the  eyes;  for  then  it 
would  not  consist  only  in  motion  and  generation :  but  taking  it 
for  granted  that  no  sensible  thing  b  such  absolutely  in  itself,  we 
must  say  that  a  white  and  black  colour,  and  every  other  colour 
is  generated  by  certain  motions  made  and  impressed  upon  the 
eye,  and  every  colour  is  neither  that  which  makes  the  impression, 
nor  that  whicn  receiveth  it  (that  is,  neither  any  thin^  in  the  eye 
nor  in  the  object  absolutely),  but  a  certain  middle  thmg  between 
them  both,"  which  can  be  nothing  else  but  a  passion  or  sensation 
in  us.     Elsewhere  in  that  dialo^e  he  proves  this  assertion,  that 
colours  and  the  like  sensible  tnings  are  no  real  and  absolute 
qualities  either  in  the  sentient  or  in  the  object,  because  the  same 
object  seems  to  have  different  qualities  to  different  persons,  as 
Ovfoi/roc  avlfAOv  rov  airrov  6  fiiv  fifiiov  ptyoi,  6  8'  ov*  koI  6  plv 
ripipLa,  6  Si  (ri^oSpay  *^  The  same  wind  blowing  seems  cold  to  one 
and  warm  to  another ;  and  the  same  wine  which  to  one  in  health 
seems  sweet,  will  to  the  same  person  appear  bitter  and  distasteful 
if  he  be  sick."t    Whence  he  concluded  that  heat  and  cold,  sweet 
and  bitter,  were  not  thin^  really  and  absolutely  existing  in  the 
objects  without,  but  relative  things,  being  passions  or  sensations 

♦  Page  168.  f  Pnge  118. 121. 
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that  may  be  diveraified  by  the  different  tempers  and  complexiois 
of  the  body. 

2.  Afterward,  p.  156>  we  have  the  sum  of  this  atomical  or 
mechanical  philoeophy,  more  copiously  and  fully  set  down  aftor 
this  manner :  ^Apxv  ci  l£  flc  ^al  a  vvv  Bfj  IXiyofiev  jravra  lipnirof, 
^Sc  avrSpv*     'Oc  Th  irav  Ktvtimg  ffv,  Koi  aXXo  irapa  tovto  oiSkf. 

di  rh  fiiv  iroiCiv  !x^^»  ^^  ^^  ira<rxay.  '£ic  ol  rrig  roimav  6fiiA/ac 
r«  ical  rf}l\piU)g  vphg  oXAiiXa,  yfyvcrac  Sryova,  vXfidu  fxlv  awufio, 
S(Su/ua  Sc.  rh  filv  aladitr^y,  ro  £i  cia^iiaiCf  ael  <rvv«nr/irrov0» 
Kal  7€yvci>/ulvi|  /uera  roi)  alcrdiiTOv.  AI  /i^v  ovv  al<Tdfi<mc  ra  roiih 
flfAiv  i\ovinv  6v6iiarai  ixpug  rt  koI  iucoai  Koi  i^n^prftru^y  koi  ypv^t^ 
T€  Koi  KaiaiiQy  Kol  riBoval  yi  Si  koL  Xmral  koI  iviOvfxlai  koI  ^o&u 
KeKXtifiivau  Koi  oXXai  awipavrrot  /aIv  a!  avwvvfjiai,  irciff7rAi?0E(c 
Si  al  aivojLUKT/ii^vai.  To  Si  qv  al<rdi|rov  ylvoc  ro^ft»p  &o<muc 
bii6yovov.  "Oipifn  fiiv  iravroSairacc  yp&iiara  TravroSoira*  ajcocuc 
Si  cuaa6rci)c  ^<ti>val5  ical  race  aXXcuc  fn<rdi^<r£0'c  ra  SXXa  aco&vra 
£v77«v^  yiyv6fAhvcu  .  .  .  4v  f op^  ovro^v  ij  Kfvi|o-cc  Tii^vsip, 
^E^aSav  ovv  &fi/ia  icai  aXXrf  ti  rwv  to6tii»  mtftfjJrpfav  7r\fiaia<raw 
yBvvfi^  Trjv  XevKifriira  r€  Koi  tAa^hiimv  aitrg  ^^fi^vrov,  a  ovk  S» 
irorl  lyiv^o,  iKuripov  hziivtov  vphg  oXXo  ikS6vrocy  t6t$  Sri  f^^rt^ 
t^tpofxiviov  [r^c  ftiv  o)/^€<MC  TTp^  Tfc>y  of^OaXfAMV,  rric  Si  XcvwJniroc 
Trpoc  rov  <Tvyairor£icrovroc  ro  XP^f^^l  ^  A'^^  6*p0aXpog  Spa  Sip&a^ 
J/littXcoic  lylvcroy  leal  6p^  Srj  T6T€y  koi  iyivero  ovri  Si/^cc^  oXAa 
660aX/ioc  6(Miv.  TO  Si  <ri;77€vv5<rov  r&  x^M^>  XttuctJnproc  ircpif- 
iTA^a&i),  icai  lyfvcro  oi  XcvKonic  o5,  oXXa  Xcvicov,  cTre  ^6Xoy 
circ  X(doc  €?r€  briovv  ovvljSi}  xpvjfia  xpoxrd'^vac  rep  roiavr^ 
'Xpiiixan.  Kac  raXXa  S^  oSriii  oxXiip^v  ical  ^ipfibv,  Ka\  irarra 
riv  aurov  rp6irov  vjroXijirrfovj  aiir^i  julv  icoy  avro  /uiiSlir  civai, 
S  S^  Kal  r({r€  WfrfopLtv^  iv  Si  ry  irp&c  aXXtjXa  bfiiklq.  wavra 
ytyvBfrdai  ical  vavroia  airh  Trig  iciv^ffCftiCi  "  The  banning  upon 
which  all  thinp  depend  is  this ;  that  the  whole  wond  is  motioD, 
and  nothing  else  besides.  Now  of  motion  there  are  two  kinds, 
'  each  of  which  containeth  innumerable  branches  under  it;  but 
the  power  of  one  is  action,  of  the  other  passion.  From  the 
mutual  congress  and  contrition  of  both  which  together,  are 
begotten  innumerable  ofl&prings,  whidi  may  all  be  reduced  to 
these  two  general  heads,  whereof  the  one  the  sensiUe,  the  other 
sense,  whicn  is  always  joined  toother  with  the  sensible.  The 
senses  have  such  names  as  these,  sight,  h^Euing,  tasting,  touching, 
pleasures,  pains,  desires,  fears,  and  others  innumerable  withorrt 
names,  but  many  that  have  names.  The  sensible  Mnd  dotb 
answer  and  correspond  to  every  one  of  these ;  to  the  sight  all 
manner  of  colours,  to  the  hearing  sounds,  and  to  the  other  senses 

other  sensibles,  that  are  of  kin  to  them When  therefore 

the  eye,  and  some  other  thing  analogous  to  it,  meet  togeth^, 
they  beget  whiteness,  and  a  certidn  sense  proportionable  theie- 
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nnto,  neither  of  which  would  have  been  made,  if  either  of  these 
had  not  met  with  the  other.  Then  these  things  being  carried 
respectively,  sight  to  the  eyes,  and  whitenesi^  to  the  object, 
-which  did  actively  beget  it,  the  eye  becomes  full  of  sight,  and 
sees,  and  is  not  made  sight  in  the  abstract,  but  an  eye  seeing ; 
and  that  which  did  congenerate  the  colour,  is  fitted  with  white- 
ness, and  is  made,  not  whiteness  in  the  abstract,  but  a  thing 
white,  whether  wood  or  stone.  The  same  is  to  be  conceived  c? 
all ,  other  sensible  things,  as  hard  and  hot,  and  the  like,  that 
nothing  is  by  itself  absolutely  any  of  these  things,  but  they  are 
all  made  from  a  mutual  congress  of  the  outward  object  and  the 
sense,  by  means  of  motion." 

3.  Here  we  see  it  plainly  asserted,  that  the  whole  world  is 
made  by  nothing  else  but  the  motion  of  particles,  by  means  of 
which  all  things  are  generated  and  corrupted ;  neither  did  Pro- 
tagoras acknowledge  any  other  motion  but  local,  as  is  plainly 
intimated;  and  that  all  these  sensible  qualities  which  we  take 
notice  of  by  the  several  senses,  as  colours,  sounds,  sapors,  odours, 
and  the  like,  are  not  things  really  existing  without  us,  but 
passions  or  sensations  in  us,  caused  by  several  local  motions  upon 
the  organs  of  sense.  Which,  if  that  be  not  sufficient  that  I  have 
already  alleged,  is  yet  more  plunly  expressed  after  this  manner, 
p.  182 :  MI)tiVY}<rai  yctp  in  ovrwg  iXlyofuv,  Iv  fitiSlv  aifrb  kqS^ 
aifrh  ilvaty  /n»}8'  ainh  voiovv  fi  waaxovp  iXX  15  aii^oripiDv  irphg 
aXXf|Xa  avyyiyvofUvkfv  raic  al<r&^<r€<ri,  koI  ri  al<r^f|ra  ottotiic- 
t6vt(0V9  Ta  filv  irdia  arra  ylyvia^ai,  rci  Si  al<T^av6fiBvay  **  Nothing 
is  absolutely  any  one  thing  by  itself,  neither  llie  agent  nor  the 
patient,  but  from  both  of  these  meeting  together,  are  generated 
at  once  both  the  senses  and  the  sensible  things.'' 

4.  These  passages  which  I  have  dted  are  so  clear  and  evi- 
dent, that  tney  cannot  possibly  be  capable  of  any  other  sense 
than  what  I  have  expressed;  and  therefore  those  two  Latin 
interpreters  Ficinus  and  Serranus,  that  lived  before  the  restitu- 
tion of  this  mechanical  philosophy,  and  therefore  understood 
it  not,  yet  expound  them  afi;er  the  same  manner.  The  first 
thus:  Color  neque  oculorum  aspectus  est,  neque  corporum 
motus,  sed  ex  aspectu  motuque  medium  quiddam  resultans :  id 
est,  talis  circa  oculos  passio,  **  Colour  is  neither  the  sight  of  the 
eyes,  nor  the  motion  of  bocUes,  but  a  certain  middle  thing  re- 
sulting from  the  sight  and  motion,  that  is,  such  a  passion  about 
iixe  eyes."  The  other  in  this  manner:  Ex  varia  aspicientis 
SiaS^lfTHy  variaque  adeo  intermedii  sensilis  schesi,  colores  varies 
et  videri  et  fieri,  ita  tamen  ut  omnia  sint  (pavTatrnKa,  nee  nisi  in 
animo  snbsistant,  vario  autem  motus  congressu  varientur ;  quod 
de  omnibus  sensibus  constituendum  est,  *'  That  from  the  different 
disposition  of  the  beholder,  and  so  the  different  affection  of  the 
intermediate  sensible  organ,  the  various  colours  are  both  made 
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and  BoeD^  but  so  as  that  they  are  all  fantastical,  nor  have  sot 
subsistence  but  in  the  mind,  are  varied  by  the  different  congres 
of  motion,  which  is  to  be  concluded  concerning  all  the  sensee." 
Only  Protagoras,  in  order  to  his  sceptical  design,  made  these 
sensible  things  not  only  relative  to  animals  in  general,  bat  aho 
to  individuals,  because  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate,  as  he 
ui^es,  that  all  brute  beasts,  nay,  that  any  two  men  have  the 
very  same  phantasms  or  ideas  of  red  or  green,  these  being  idio- 

Sthies,  ana  because  experience  shows,  tlmt  not  only  the  grate- 
Iness  and  ungratefulness  of  tastes  and  smells,  but  also  that 
heat  and  cold  are  relative  to  individuals. 


CHAPTER  IV- 

1.  Wherefore  we  have  made  it  evident,  that  that  veiy  me- 
chanical or  atomical  philosophy,  that  hath  been  lately  restored 
by  Cartesius  and  Gkissendus,  as  to  the  main  substance  of  it,  was 
not  only  elder  than  Epicurus,  but  also  than  Plato  and  Aristotk, 
nay,  than  Democritus  and  Leudppus  also,  the  commonly  reputed 
fathers  of  it.  And  therefore  we  have  no  reason  to  discredit  the 
report  of  Posidonius  the  Stoic,  who,  as  Strabo  tells  us,  affirmed 
this  atomical  philosophy  to  have  been  ancienter  than  the  times  of 
the  Trojan  war,  and  first  to  have  been  brought  into  Greece  oat 
of  Phoenicia :  Ec  Sec  VKmvtrai  t<S  no<r€(8(i>vfc{»,  rh  vepl  rtjv  irofimw 
S6yiiAa  waXaiov  ifrriv,  dvdpog  Scoovfov  Mc^ctyov  wph  rwv  Tpoimv 
'Xv6v(M}v  ytyov&roc*  **Ii  we  may  believe  Posidonius  the  Stoic, 
the  doctrme  of  atoms  is  ancienter  than  the  times  of  the  Trc^ 
war,  and  was  first  invented  and  delivered  by  one  Moschus  a 
Sidonian,"  or  rather  a  Phoenician,  as  Sextus  Empiricus  cites  the 
testimony  of  Posidonius :  '^  Atj/itficpcroc  Si  kuI  'Eirficov/ooc  on^ 
/iouc,  d  /i/jri  ap-xaioripav  Ta{rniv  dtiriov  rfiv  So^ay,  icat  coc  cXryiv 
6  SroiCKOc  Ilocrciocuvtoc,  dirh  MSavov  rivog  dvSphc  ^oIvikoc  iccrrc- 
7o/Lilvt|v,t  ^^  Democritus  and  Epicurus  invented  the  doctrine  of 
atoms,  unless  we  make  that  physiology  to  be  ancienter,  and 
derive  it,  as  Posidonius  the  otoic  dotn,  from  one  Moschus,  a 
Phoenician."  And  since  it  is  certain  from  what  we  have  shown, 
that  neither  Epicurus  nor  yet  Democritus  were  the  first  invent- 
ors of  this  physiology,  tms  testimony  of  Posidonius  the  St«o 
ought  in  reason  to  be  admitted  by  us. 

2.  Now  what  can  be  more  probable  than  that  this  Moschiu 
the  Phoenician,  that  Posidonius  speaks  of,  is  the  very  same  pei^ 
son  with  that  JVf oschus  the  physiologer,  that  JambUchus  men- 

•  Lib.  16._edit.  Caiauh.  p.  757.  f  Adren.  Bfathemat  p.  367. 
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tions  in  the  Life  of  Pythagorasy*  where  he  affirms,  that  Pytha- 
goras, living  some  time  at  Sidon  in  Phoenicia,  conversed  with 
the  prophets  that  were  the  successors  of  Mochus  the  physiologer, 
and  was  instructed  by  them :  To7c  re  M^xov  rov  if^utnoXSyov 
irpaip-nraiQ  diroy6voic  Koi  Toig  aXXocc  icai  ^^oiviKiKOig  Upo^pavraig, 
**  He  conversed  with  the  prophets  that  were  the  successors  of 
Mochus  and  other  Phoenician  priests.     And  what  can  be  more 
x^ertain  than  that  both  Mochus  and  Moschus,  the  Phoenician  and 
philosopher,  was  no  other  than  Moses,  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  as 
Arverius  rightly  guesses :  M6(rxpv  l^endum  videtur,  nisi  quis 
Mupyov  vel  Mwaiijjg  legere  mali^  ^^It  seems  that  it  onght  to  be 
reaa  Moschus,  imless  any  had  rather  read  it  Mochus  or  Moses." 
Wherefore  according  to  the  ancient  tradition,  Moschus  or  Moses 
the  Phoenician  being  the  first  author  of  the  atomical  philosophy, 
it   ought  to  be  called  neither  Epicurean  nor  Democritical,  but 
Moschical  or  MosaicaL 

3.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  neither  of  these  two  famous 
and  renowned  philosophers,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  had  the  good 
hap  to  be  rightly  and  thoroughljr  instructed  in  this  ancient  Phoe- 
nician and  Moschical  or  Mosaical  philosophy;   Protagoras  so 
much  abusing  it  to  scepticism,   ana  the  taking  away  of  the 
natural  discrimination  of  good  and  evil,  mi^ht  probably  beget  a 
prejudice  in  Plato  against  it,  though  he  £>th  not  confute  the 
physiological  part  of  it  in  all  his  Theaetetus,  where  good  occasion 
was  offered  him ;  and  yet-in  his  Timaeus  he  hath  a  little  smatter- 
ing of  it,  where  he  endeavours  to  resolve  the  differences  of  the 
four  elements,  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  into  the  different  geometri- 
cal figures  of  their  insensible  parts,  making  the  small  particles  of 
the  earth  to  be  cubical,  by  reason  of  their  solidity  and  immobi- 
lity, but  of  the  fire,  pyramidal  rf  To  ixov  6\iy(<rrag  fiaaug  siici- 
vrfroTtiTOv  avayKti  wi^VKivai,  TfjiriTiK(!)TaT6v  re  o^vrarov  ov  iravrg 
iravTwvy   ^^It  is  reasonable  that  that  figure   which  hath  the 
smallest  basis,  should  be  attributed  to  that  body  which  is  most 
moving,  cutting,  and  piercing."    And  that  he  doth  not  mean 
mystii^ly  in  this,  but  physicaSiy,  appears  from  his  own  explica- 
tion of  it'  concerning  the  insensible  parts,  p.  56 :  Wavra  ovv  in 
raxna  SiavoM^ai  afiiKpa  ovroic  <^€  ^(^^  ^  Ifcacrroi/  filv  rov  yivovg 
Ikootov  &d  afJiiKp6TriTa  ovSiv  bpatfAevov  v(p>*  tifiiovy  <Tvva0po£<r^6v- 
rwv  8l  iroXXwi/  roifg  iyKovg  avrijjv  ^patrOaty  **  These  cubes  and 
pyramids  in  the  earth  and  the  fire  can  only  be  perceived  by  the 
mind  and  understanding,  since  the  single  particles  alone  are  not 
sensible,  but  only  the  aggregation  of  many  of  them  together. 

4.  But  Aristotle  plainly  rejects  it  Jacobus  Carpentarius,  in 
his  notes  upon  Alcmous,  treating  of  the  nature  of  univenuEds, 
writes  thus :    Quidam  universalia  non  omnino  quidem  tollunt, 

*  Gap.  3.  p.  10:  f  Page  65.  Ser.  edit. 
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Bed  ea  tantum  esse  yolnnty  qnando  inteUignntur,  nihil  Tero  haben 
in  natura  quod  mentis  notioni  respondeat:  qnod  mihi  sanejpfr- 
rinde  est,  ac  si  dicerent  colores  nihil  actu  esse,  sed  tales  effid, 
quando  reipsa  yidentur.  Quas  etiam  opinio  sues  habuit  aeao- 
toresy  sed  ab  Aristotele  est  damnata,  '^  Some  do  not  altogethef 
deny  universals,  but  will  have  it  that  they  only  are  when  tbej 
are  understood,  but  that  there  is  nothing  »in  nature  whia 
answers  to  the  notion  of  the  mind.  Which  to  me  indeed  is  the 
same  thing  as  if  they  should  3ay  that  colours  are  not  in  thdr 
nature  actually  any  things  but  are  made  such  when  they  are  'm 
yery  deed  seen.  Which  opinion  also  hath  had  its  assertors,  bit 
is  condemned  by  Aristotle.  This  opinion,  that  colours  are  not 
actually  existent  according  to  those  yery  ideas  that  we  haye  of 
them  before  yision,  is  the  arcanum,  ^'mystery,"  of  the  old  atomi- 
cal  or  Mosaical  philosophy,  which  Carpentanus  imderstood  not; 
which  makes  them  not  qualities  absolutely  existing  without  vs, 
but  passions  and  sensations  in  us.  And  indeed  this  philoeophj 
is  condemned  by  Aristotle,  in  his  third  book  De  Anima,  "Of  the 
Soul,"  cap.  2.  and  that  as  the  receiyed  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
Physiologists  before  his  time :  01  wp6Ttpoi  ^vacoXoyoc  rovro  oi 
fcoAo^c  IXcYOv,  ovSlv  ol6fiivoi  ovTB  Xtvicbv  ovrc  fdkav  ivcv  orpi^ft, 
oifSi  xviLov  avev  ylvatwg,  "  The  former  Physiologists,^  sai^  he, 
^^  were  (generally)  mistaken  in  this,  in  that  they  thought  bladi- 
ness  and  whiteness  were  no  absolute  qualities  without  the  si^it, 
nor  sweet  and  sour  without  the  taste."  Again,  he  endeavoon  to 
confute  the  same  philosophy  which  resolyes  those  sensible  quali- 
ties into  figures,  site,  ana  motion  of  particles ;  not  only  attribut- 
ing it  to  Democritus,  but  also  making  it  the  most  genendly 
receiyed  physiology  before  his  time :  Atj/icdcfMroc  ical  ot  irXaortx 
rwv  (ffVtnoXoywv  aTOir4yraT6v  ri  woiov<tC  Tavra  jap  ra  ai<r<&iyr)a 
awra  woiovm.  Ka/roc  cl  icai  rovro  ovrioc  lx^^»  S^Xov  &ri  kqI  rwv 
aXXtav  ai<r^Y}(r€aiv  iKaarti  a^ii  Hg  Icrri'  rovro  Si  5ri  eon  aBivarow, 
ov  \aXtwov  avviStiv'  *Eri  Si  roTc  icoivoic  twv  aia^riiTEfov  irourwv 
Xpi^vrai  u)g  litoig.  Miytdog  yap  ical  ayriiiay  Koi  ro  rpayv  Koi  ri 
Aciov,  in  Si  to  b^h  ical  r<J  apLkXh  ro  iv  TOig  oyicoic  icotva  rw 
a!<rd^<r€(i)v  lurX^  el  Sl./ii?  Tra<r&v,  aXka  6\pBwc  ye  Koi  a^nc*  oc  Si  re 
!Sm  ivravda  avayovaiv  Aoircp  Anfi^Koirog*  Th  yap  Acvkov 
ical  ro  fiiXavy  rh  fiiv  'rpo^i  ^tjcrlv  iivai,  t6  Si  Xecov*  Ecc 
Si  rk  crx^juara  avayBi  rohg  x^/iovcy  icafroi  rj  ovSnaac  i  ftiXXw 
r^c  i^Bwc  ri  Kowi  yv^plZuv^  ^^  Democritus  ana  most  ot  the 
Physiologers  commit  a  great  absurdity  in  this,  in  that  they  make 
all  sense  to  be  touch ;  wliich  is  a  thing  at  first  oght  plainly  im- 
possible. Moreoyer,  they  do  not  distinguish  betwist  the  objects 
common  to  all  the  senses,  and  those  which  are  proper  and  pecu- 
liar to  the  seyeral  senses  apart  For  ma^tude  and  figure^ 
roughness  and  smoothness,  sharpness  and  Uuntness,  which  be- 
long to  bulk,  are  common  to  all  the  senses;  or  if  not  to  all,  yet 
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to  sight  and  touch.  Whereas  our  sense  is  deceived  conceming 
these  common  objects,  but  it  is  never  deceived  conceming  the 
proper  objects  of  the  several  senses,  as  the  sight  is  not  deceived 
about  colours,  nor  the  hearing  about  sounds.  But  most  of  the 
ancient  physiologists  refer  these  proper  objects  to  the  common 
sensilia ;  as  Democritus,  who,  as  for  white  and  black,  makes  one 
of  them  to  consist  in|  scabrities,  'roughness'  and  ' ruggedness,' 
the  other  in  smoothness  and  evenness  of  parts.  He  also  re- 
duceth  sapors  to  figures,  though  it  belong  chiefly  to  sight  to  take 
cognizance  of  figures  and  magnitude,  and  the  like ;  whereas  ac- 
cording to  this  philosophy,  the  sense  of  touch  would  be  the  most 
critical  of  them.''  Aristotle  there  concludes  this  discourse,  widi 
two  general  arguments  against  that  philosophy  (that  made  the 
sensible  qualities  to  be  properly  sensations  m  us,  and  nothing 
else  in  the  objects  without  us  but  magnitude,  figure,  site  of  parts 
and  motion)  in  this  manner:  'En-i  ra  fdv  alGrdrrra  wavra  i^^i 
ivavTliOdiVf  oXov  iv  'Xfiii)fxari  rtf  fiiXavi  rh  Xcvic&i/,  ical  Iv  \vnoig  ro 
yXvKh  Ti}  iriKptf,  ^'XW^  S^  a^fiptari  oh  Soicic  dvoi  ivavrlov.  rlvi  yap 
Twv  woXvyiivfov  TO  irc/>£^epic  ivavrlov ;  "Ert  atrdpwv  Svrwv  twv 
trxtijiAaTwv,  avajKoiov  Kai  roftc  x^fioi^c  tfvai  awdpovg^  **That 
there  is  contrariety  in  qualities,  but  not  in  figures ;  and  that  the 
variety  of  figures  beine  infinite,  tastes,  colours,  and  the  rest 
would  be  so  likewise.'  Which  arguments,  though  they  be 
handsome  and  ingenious  (that  is,  Aristotelical)  to  prove  that 
there  are  such  entities  as  qualities  visible,  tangible,  tasteable, 
and  the  Uke,  really  existing  in  the  obiects  wiwout  us ;  yet  as 
they  will  not  counterbalance  the  weight  of  those  other  argu- 
ments that  militate  on  the  contrary  side,  so  they  will  without 
an^  difiSculty  be  answered  by  the  assertors  of  tms  Novantique 
philosophy. 

5.  But  after  Plato's  and  Aristotle's  time,  this  old  physiolo^ 
was  again  revived  by  Epicurus,  but  so  blended  with  immorality 
and  impiety,  as  that  it  soon  sunk  again,  there  being  nothing  left 
of  all  those  voluminous  treatises  of  Epicurus  conceming  it,  sav- 
ing what  is  preserved  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  nor  no  other  system 
thereof  transmitted  to  posterity  but  what  is  comprised  in  the 
poem  of  Lucretius  Cams.  So  that  the  world  was  generally 
seized  with  a  deep  and  profoimd  oblivion  of  this  physiolc^,;, 
there  being  only  some  obscure  footsteps  and  dark  intimations  of 
it  now  and  then  found  in  the  writings  of  some  learned  authors. 
As  when  Sextus  tells  us  that  some  of  the  Stoics  held  ri  aiadnra 
ilvm  wp6g  r«,  "that  sensitive  things  were  relative  to  animals, 
and  depended  upon  our  sensation ;    ^^nd  ra  waOri  fi6va  KaraXain-' 

g^avEG^aiy  "  that  not  the  things  themselves  were  comprehended 
y  sense,  but  only  our  passions  from  them :  and  when  the  Pyr- 
rhonian  Sceptics  themselves  affirmed,  iravra  tlvai  Trp6Q  r£,  rovrlori 
irpoc  TO  Kpivovy  8ri  ^/ooc  r^Sc  ro  Hiwov  koL  rrfvSc  riv  av^pcoirov, 
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Ka\  r^t/Sf  ri|M  aiadi^iy  tKa<rrov  ^fvcroi,  "  that  all  things  are  rela- 
tive, that  is,  to  that  which  judges  of  them,  and  every  thing 
appears  to  be  according  to  sense. 

And  when  Plotinus  makes  a  doubt  whether  sensible  things  did 
really  exist  in  the  objects  without  us,  or  were  only  passions 
within  us  :  'Eirei  xal  ra  iwi  rrjc  al<T^riir$w^9  &  Si  Soku  vttmv  €Yhf 
IvafyyBirraTriVy  airi<rreTroi  fjifnrore  oiic  Iv  rote  vwoKpivo/itivoi^,  oAA' 
ivTOiQ  wddimv  tx9  ri}v  8oicou<rav  vw6<rraaiv,  koI  vov  Set  fi  Sutvom^ 
Twv  Kpiv6vTfov,^  ^'  It  may  be  well  doubted  concerning  senaUe 
things  themselves,  that  we  seem  to  have  the  greatest  assnianoe 
of,  whether  they  really  exist  in  the  objects  without  us,  or  whether 
they  be  passions  in  us." 

6.  But  in  this  last  age  it  hath  been  so  successfully  restored  by 
the  writings  of  some  Teamed  authors,  and  the  truth  thereof  so 
convincin^y  evidenced  by  many  other  experiments  besides  that 
of  the  glassy  prisme  and  rainbow,  that  there  is  little  doubt  left 
concerning  it.  And  indeed  unless  this  philosophy  be  acknow- 
le(%ed  to  be  true,  we  must  of  necessity  affirm,  that  the  sensible 
and  corporeal,  world  is  altogether  unintelligible.  For  as  Unueus 
Locrus  long  ago  observed,  that  ra  alij^ay  sensible  things  could 
not  be  apprehended  any  otherwise  than  aicrd^aec  xai  vo^i^  Ao- 
yitTfiify  "  by  sense  and  a  certain  kind  of  spurious  reason,"  so  it  is 
most  certainly  true  that  we  cannot  possibly  have  any  dear  and 
intelligible  ideas  of  heat  and  cold,  light  and  colours,'^  as  such 
qualities  really  existing  in  the  objects  of  sense  without  us,  but 
as  passions  and  sensations  in  ourselves  we  may.  Wherefoare 
unless  we  will  assert  that  these  lower  sensible  things  are  aacoro- 
Xiiirra,  utterly  ^^  incomprehensible"  to  our  understandings  whil^ 
it  is  able  clearly  to  comprehend  things  of  a  higher  nature,  we 
must  conclude  this  old  atomical,  Moschical  or  Mosdcal  philo- 
sophy to  be  true. 


CHAPTEK  V. 

1.  But  though  this  old  atomical  philosophy  be  most  solidly 
and  substantially  true,  the  paradoxes  that  Protagoras  and  others 
endeavoured  to  ground  upon  it,  are  not  only  ridiculously  absurd 
and  contradictious  in  themselves,  but  abo  altogether  inconsequent 
from  the  same. 

For  as  for  those  assertions,  that  whatever  seems  is,  and  that 
every  fancy  is  true ;  though  they  seem  ridiculously  absurd,  yet 
those  two  learned  philosophers,  JPlato  and  Aristotle,  vouch«ife 
them  a  serious  confutation.    Plato  from  hence,  in  his  TheaBtetus, 


*  Enn.  6.  lib.  5. 
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because  that  the  fancies  of  them  that  dream  would  be  as  true 
and  real  as  the  sensations  of  those  that  are  awake ;  and  that  all 
men  would  be  alike  wise,  and  the  opinions  of  the  most  illiterate 
idiots  in  geometry  as  true  as  any  geometrical  theorems,  and  all 
predictions  of  future  things  alike  true :  and  that  in  the  actions 
of  human  life,  it  woidd  be  indijSerent  what  any  man  did  in  order 
to  any  end,  and  so  all  deliberation  and  consultation  cease. 

But  Aristotle,  in  his  metaphysics,  with  some  mixture  of 
facetiousness  also  writes  after  this  manner:*  Toic  vwo  rriv  ixl^iv 
woj3aXXov(rc  rov  SaicrvXoi/  koI  voiovaiv  lie  tov  ivhg  ^afi/eo-^ac 
Suo,  Sio  ilvat  Sea  ro  ^afvcadm  ravra,  koI  vaXiv  Iv*  roic  yap  firj 
Kivovai  riiv  6\Ijiv  tv  6aivfTai  t6  ivy  **  To  those  that  put  their 
finger  under  their  signt  or  between  their  eyes,  it  will  be  both 
two  and  one."  But  Sextus  Empiricus  bestows  more  subtlety 
upon  it  than  either  of  them  :t  Ec  vaaa  ipavTaala  iartv  dXri&figy 
Koi  rb  jji)  iraaav  il^avTaatav  ilvai  dXtiOri,  Kara  (pavratrtav  v^Krra- 
ficvov  itrrai  aXif^lc*  tcai  oSrca  ro  iratrav  tj^avratrlav  elvai  dXti^ 
yivfimrai  i^tuSoc,  "  If  every  fancy  be  true,  then  when  one  fancies 
that  every  fancy  is  not  true,  that  must  be  true  also,  and  so  then 
this  proposition  that  every  fancy  is  true,  will  be  false.'' 

2.  Whereas  the  meanii:^  of  these  assertions,  that  whatever 
seems  is,  and  every  fancy  is  true,  was  no  other  than  this,  that 
nothing  was  absolutely  true  at  all^  but  that  all  truth  and  know- 
ledge were  but  seenung,  fantastical  and  relative  things.  And 
because  one  seeming  or  appearance  is  as  true  as  another,  there- 
fore they  were  all  equally  true,  that  is  to  say^  none  of  them  true 
at  all.  This  Aristotle  elsewhere  rightly  apprehended :  J  'O  Xiywv 
airavra  ra  ^acv<()uei/a  tlvai  aXtiO^,  atravra  iroui  ra  6vTa  wp6c  ri, 
'^  He  that  saith  that  all  things  that  appear  are  true,  makes  all 
beings  to  be  relative.'* 

But  if  nothing  be  absolutely  true,  but  only  relatively  to  him 
that  thinks  so,  then  this  very  opinion  of  Protagoras,  that  nothing 
was  absolutelv  true,  and  thlit  man  was  the  measure  of  all  things, 
was  not  itself  absolutely  true,  but  only  seemingly  and  relatively 
to  Protagoras ;  whereas  this  is  asserted  for  an  absolute  truth  by 
him,  that  notliing  is  absolutely  true. 

And  what  a  ridiculous  folly  was  this  in  one  that  would  be 
accounted  a  philosopher,  to  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  writing 
a  lai^e  volume,  and  to  endeavour  mdustriously  to  convince  the 
world,  that  nothing  was  absolutely,  but  only  relatively  and  fan- 
tastically true ;  since  it  must  needs  follow  from  thence,  that  this 
very  thing  itself  was  not  absolutely  true,  but  only  relatively  to 
those  that  thought  so ;  and  the  contrary  altogether  as  true  to 
those  that  thought  otherwise.  For  it  would  no  more  concern 
the  world  to  know  that  this  was  relatively  and  fantastically  true 
to  Protagoras  that  nothing  was  absolutely  true,  than  to  know 

«  Metaphys.  lib.  13.  cap,  6.  f  Ad  vers.  Logicoa,  lib.  1 .  sect.  890. 

X  Metaph)  B.  lib.  4.  cap.  6. 
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what  Protagoras  dreamt  of  the  last  night.  For  since  aoooiding 
to  him^  avrhg  rit  avrov  iKatrrog  fiAva  So^o^ci^  ^^  that  every  man 
does  but  think"  his  own  truths,  it  cannot  concern  any  man  to 
know  another's  opinions  any  more  than  his  dreams.  And  there- 
fore Protagoras  nsA  done  more  wisely  if  he  had  spared  his  pains, 
and  kept  uiose  private  relative  truths  of  his  own,  that  is,  hk 
dream  or  imagination  wholly  to  himself. 

But  by  his  industrious  endeavouring  to  convince  the  world  of 
this,  that  nothing  was  absolutely  true,  but  only  relatively,  he 
plainly  confuted  his  own  doctrine,  in  asserting  that  this  was 
absolutely  true,  that  nothing  was  absolutely  true,  which  is  a 
manifest  contradiction.  There  need  be  the  less  pains  taken  in 
confuting  scepti(»sm  and  fantasticism,  since  it  always  so  easily 
confutes  itself. 

3.  For  if  nothing  be  absolutely  true,  then  not  so  much  as 
this  could  be  absolutely  true,  that  it  seemed  to  Protagoras  that 
nothing  was  absolutely  true.  And  it  could  only  seem  to  seem 
to  be  true.  Nay,  it  could  not  be  absolutely  true,  that  Prota- 
goras, to  whom  sJl  truth  seemed  to  be  relative,  had  any  real 
existence,  much  less  that  there  are  any  objects  without,  from 
whence  the  impressions  or  motions  are  made  upon  our  senses; 
or  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  magnitude,  motion,  figure  and 
site  of  parts,  or  r^v  vXtyv  ptvariiv  ntvai^  Koi  roh^  \6yovg  tvp 
flHuvofxivwv  vavTiov  Iv  ainia  vwoKHadaiy  ^^  that  matter  is  floating^ 
and  that  the  reasons  of  all  appearances  are  founded  therein  ;^ 
which  things,  as  Plato  and  oextus  tell  us,  were  dogmatically 
affirmed  by  Protagoras. 


CHAPTER  VL 

1.  Again,  as  this  scepticism  or  fafitasticism  of  Protagoras  b 
most  absurd  and  contradictious  in  itself,  so  there  is  not  any 
foundation  for  it  at  all  in  the  old  atomical  philosophy,  but  con- 
trariwise, nothing  doth  more  effectually  and  demonstratively 
overthrow  both  these  assertions,  that  knowledge  is  sense,  ai^ 
that  all  truth  and  knowledge  is  but  fantastical  and  relative,  than 
this  atomical  philosophy  doth. 

For  first,  smce  no  sense  can  judge  of  itself,  or  its  own  appear- 
ances, much  less  make  any  judgment  of  the  appearances  be- 
longing to  another  sense  for  a  Si  mpac  8vva/Li€«c  aicr&avp,  aSw- 
varov  oC  aXXtic  roirwv  alcr&^crSat,  olov  a  St'  aico^Cy  8i'  o^cd^c*  n 
a  Si  6\pei0Q,  Si  aico5c>*  "  those  things  which  are  perceived  by  one 
of  our  powers,  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  them  by  another,  as 
the  objects  of  hearing  by  sight,  or  the  objects  of  sight  by  hearing, 
and  the  like." 

*  Plato  in  Thentet.  p.  132. 
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The  sight  <»imot  jud^e  of  sounds  which  belong  to  the  he 


nor  the  Bearing  of  light  and  colours;  whererore  that  whi£ 
judges  of  all  the  senses  and  their  several  objects,  cannot  be  itself 
any  sense,  but  something  of  a  superior  nature. 

2.  Moreover,  that  which  judges  that  the  appearances  of  all 
the  senses  have  something  fantastical  in  thein,  cannot  possibly 
be  itself  fantastical,  but  it  must  be  something  which  hath  a 
power  of  judging  what  really  and  absolutely  is  or  is  not  This 
being  not  a  relative,  but  an  absolute  truth,  that  sensible  wpear- 
ances  have  something  fantastical  in  them.  Neither  could  Tro-> 
tagoras  ever  have  amved  to  the  knowledge  of  this  truth,  if  he 
had  not  had  some  faculty  in  him  superior  to  sense,  that  judgeth 
of  what  is  and  is  not  absolutely. 

Now  this  same  rational  faculty,  that  discovers,  according  to 
the  atomical  philosophy,  that  there  is  something  in  our  sensations 
that  is  merely  fantastiod  and  relative,  doth  assure  us  also  not 
only  that  there  are  absolutely  and  really  such  passions,  affections 
and  seemings  in  us,  but  that  they  that  do  sentire,  "  perceive," 
have  an  absolute  and  real  entity.  For  though  it  eliould  be  sup- 
posed that  our  senses  did  deceive  ua  in  all  their  representations, 
and  that  there  were  no  sun,  no  moon,  no  earth,  that  we  had  no 
hands,  no  feet,  no  bod^,  as  by  sense  we  seem  to  have,  vet  reason 
tells  us  that  of  necessity  that  must  be  something,  to  whom  these 
things  seem  to  be,  because  nothing  can  seem  to  that  that  is  not ; 
this  Deing  an  absolute  and  immutable  truth,  nihili  nullam  esse 
neque  actionem  neque  passionem,  ^'  that  of  nothing  there  is  not 
any  either  action  or  passion  whatsoever ;"  but  also  that  when  we 
are  awake  and  use  our  senses,  there  are  corporeal  objects  really 
existing  without  us,  which  make  those  sensible  impressions  upon 
us,  and  that  those  corporeal  objects  have  absolutely  and  really 
as  many  corre^ndent  varieties  m  them  in  respect  of  magnitude, 
figure,  site  and  motion,  as  there  are  varieties  of  sensible  ideas 
and  phantasms  that  we  take  notice  of  by  them.  For  Protagoras 
himself,  according  to  the  old  atomical  philosophy,  acknowledges 
that  local  motion,  magnitude,  figure,  and  site  of  parts,  absolutely 
are  in  corporeal  things  themselves ;  onlv  that  colour  and  Buck 
other  things  are  relativa  Therefore  all  being  and  truth,  ac- 
cording to  x^rotagoras  himself,  is  not  fantastical  and  relative,  but 
there  is  some  absolute. 

3.  Wherefore,  the  proper  and  genuine  result  of  this  old 
atomical  philosophy,  which  is  the  triumph  of  reason  oyer  sense, 
is  nothing  else  but  this,  that  sense  alone  is  not  the  criterion  or 
judge  of  what  does  really  and  absolutely  exist  without  us,  but 
that  there  is  a  higher  and  superior  intellectual  faculty  in  us 
that  judges  of  our  senses,  which  discovers  what  is  fallacious  and 
fantastical  in  them,  and  pronounces  what  absolutely  is  and  is  not. 
And  Democritus,  who  did  more  thoroughly  and  perfectly  under- 
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stand  this  atomical  philosophy  than  Protagoras,  makes  iJus  to  be 
the  proper  result  and  consequence*  of  it,  the  invalidating   the 
judgment    of    sense    concerning  bodies    themselves,    ana    the 
asserting  a  higher  faculty  of  reason  in  us  to  determine  what  b 
absolutely  true  and  false ;  which  is  worth  the  noting.     For  so 
Seztus,  the  philosopher,  writes  concerning  Democritus  :*  Anfi6' 
Kpcroc  Si  avaipd  to.  ^cuvdjucva  race  ac<r3v|(r€<nv,  xal  to6twv  Xeyu 
fjLflSiv  if^alvia^ai  tcara  dkffiiiav,  dXXa  in6vov  Kara  S6^av'  oXifdlc  & 
iv  rote  ovaiv  {nrapx^^^^^  drSfAov^  clvai  ical  leevcSv,  ^'Democritus doth 
discredit  sense,  attributing  not  truth  to  it,  but  onlv  iq)peaniDce, 
and  that  really  nothing  exists  in  the  corporeal  world  but  atoms 
and  vacuum."    And  Democritus's  own  words  concerning  it  are 
these:    No/i(|>  yXvtA  acal  vofiii^  ircKpoy,  v6fit^  depfAbv  ical  v6fit^ 
^v^pov,  v<(/i(|»  wola'  irra  Si  arofAa  ical  k£v6v9  "  Sweet  and  bitter, 
hot  and  cold,  colours  ana  the  like,  are  by  law  and  opinion,  atoms 
and  vacuum  really :  That  which  is  supposed  and  fancied  to  be 
are  sensibles ;  but  these  are  not  according  to  truth,  only  atoms 
and  vacuum."    Sextus  Empirious  likewise  in  another  place  vrrites 
thus  concerning  Democritus  :t  '£v  Si  ro?c  Kav6<n  Sio  ^i|<?)v  bIvm 
yvciacici  rriv  /uiv  Sia  rwv  alirditircaiv,  rriv  Si  Srn  r^c  Stav6iact  w 
TTJv  filv  Sta  Trie  Siavoia^  yvdmv  Karayu  trpoapuifyrvpwv  airrg  ro 
WKTrhv  cic  dXtiOiiag  icplaiVf  rriv   Si  Sia  twv   aladritTtwv  oicorcifv 
bvofiaZuf  dijtaipoifAivog  avriig   rh    irpog  Siiyifwmv  tov  oAif^ovc 
dwXavig'  Xiyu  Si  Kara  Xi^iv*     Tvwfirig  Si  Sio  Btirtv  'ISlac,  i  fiiv 
yvrifflriy  17  Si  cricor/t).       Ka\  (ncorlrig  fiivrd  Si  (nffiwavra  "O^ic, 
^Akoi),  'OSjuii,  r€u<ric,  ^av<nc'  V  Si  yvrifftti  diroKeKpyfifiivri  SH  ravrifo 
'^  Democritus  in  his  canons  saith,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
knowledge,  the  one  by  the  senses,  the  other  by  the  mind ;  of 
which  that  by  the  mind  he  calls  knowledge,  accounting  it  that 
which  may  be  trusted  for  the  judgment  of  truth ;  that  by  the 
senses  he  calleth  dark  and  obscure,  denying  it  to  have  any 
certainty  as  to  the  knowledge  of  truth.     His  own  words  are 
these  :  Of  knowledge  there  are  two  kinds,  the  one  genuine,  the 
other  dark  and  obscure ;  to  the  dark  kind  of  knowledge  are 
referred  seeing,   hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  touching;    but  the 
genuine  knowl^ge  is  more  hidden  and  recondite  than  this." 

Now,  this  concerning  Democritus  I  note  the  rather  more  care- 
fully, because  Epicurus  afterward  dotingly  fumbling  about  the 
same  philosophy,  made  sense  to  be  the  only  criterion  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  and  consequentlv  abused  this  old  atomical  phir 
losophy  to  atheism  and  immorality ;  whereas,  if  rightly  under- 
stood, it  is  the  most  impregnable  bulwark  against  both ;  for  this 
philosophy  discovering  that  the  ideas  of  sense  are  fantastical, 
must  needs  suppose  another  principle  in  us  superior  to  sense, 
which  judges  what  is  absolutely  and  not  fantastically  or  rela- 
tively only  true  or  false. 

•  Ad  vers.  Logicos,  lib.  1.  sect  135.  f  Ibid.  sect.  138. 
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BOOK  m.- CHAPTER  L 


1.  N0W9  althongh  what  I  have  already  said  may  poeeibly 
seem  a  sufficient  confutation  of  Protagoras' objection  a^amst  the 
immutable  and  absolute  natures  or  essences  of  all  thmi2:s.  from 


that  yery  atomical  physiology  which  he  appeals  to^  which,  if 
rightly  understood,  is  the  most  compliable  with  true  meta- 
physics, and  the  most  subservient  to  it  of  any ;  jet  notwith- 
standing, I  think  it  very  proper  to  the  business  which  I  have  in 
hand,  to  launch  out  farther  into  this  argument^  to  show  the 
different  natures  of  sense  and  intellection,  or  knowledge,  not 
only  that  I  may  thereby  the  more  fully  confute  this  scepticism,  or 
rather  fantasticism  of  Protagoras,  and  also  assert  the  mimutable 
natures  or  essences  of  things,  but  also  for  other  purposes,  which 
I  shall  give  an  accoimt  of  in  the  close  of  this  discourse,  and  I  hope 
then  to  make  it  appear  that  this  was  no  impertinent  digression. 

2.  I  shall  begin  with  sense,  to  show  wimt  it  is,  and  that  it  is 
not  knowledge. 

First,  therefore  it  is  acknowledged  by  all,  that  sense  is  passion. 
And  there  is  in  all  sensation,  without  dispute,  first,  a  passion  in 
the  body  of  the  sentient,  which  bodily  passion  is  nothing  else 
but  local  motion  impressed  upon  the  nerves  from  the  objects 
without,  and  thence  propagated  and  communicated  to  the  brain, 
where  all  sensation  is  made.    For  there  is  no  other  action  of  one 
body  upon  another,  nor  other  change  or  mutation  of  bodies  con- 
ceivable or  intelligible  besides  local  motion ;  which  motion  in  that 
body  which  moves  another,  is  called  action,  in  that  which  is 
moved  by  another,  passion.     And  therefore,  when  a  corporeal 
object  very  remotely  distant  is  perceived  by  us,  since  it  is  by 
some  passion  made  upon  our  body,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a 
continued  propagation  of  some  local  motion  or  pressure  from 
thence  unto  the  organs  of  our  sense,  or  nerves,  and  so  unto  the 
bndn.     As  when  we  see  many  fixed  stars  sparkling  in  a  clear 
night,  though  they  be  all  of  them  so  many  thousand  semi- 
diameters  of  the  earth  distant  from  us,  yet  it  must  of  necessity 
be  granted,  that  there  are  local  motions  or  pressures  from  them, 
which  we  call  the  light  of  them,  propagatea  continuedly  or  un- 
interruptedly through  the  fluid  heavens  unto  our  optic  nerves,  or 
else  we  could  not  see  them.     And  that  motion  or  pressure  by 
which  we  see  all  other  opaque  bodies,  is  nothing  but  the  ' Avrl- 
pcKT/ua,  '^  pushing  against  each  other  of  the   etherial  globula, 
**  globulous  particles,**  striving  to  move  outward  from  the  centre 
of  the  vortex  resisted  or  rejected  from  the  solid  superficies  of 
them ;  in  the  same  manner  as  we  feel  things  at  a  distance  in  the 
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dark,  by  the  reeistancy  which  they  make  upon  the  further  end  of 
the  staff  that  we  hold  in  our  biands.  And  when  we  hear  the 
sound  of  a  bell  or  cannon  a  great  way  off,  the  tremulous 
vibrations  of  the  air,  like  the  circlings  of  the  water  when  a 
stone  is  flung  into  it,  are  from  thence  continually  propa^ted  to 
our  ears  or  acoustic  neryes,  the  undulations  still  growmg  the 
wider  and  weaker,  the  furthef  they  go. 

3.  But,  forasmuch  as  sense  is  not  m»*e  local  motion  imparessed 
from  one  body  upon  another,  or  a  body's  bare  reaction  or 
resistance  to  that  motion  of  another  body,  as  some  have  fondly 
conceited,  but  a  cogitation,  recognition,  or  yital  perception  and 
consciousness  of  these  motions  or  passions  of  the  body,  therefore, 
there  must  of  necessity  be  another  kind  of  pasrion  also  in  Uie 
soul  or  principle  of  life,  which  is  yitally  united  to  the  body,  to 
make  up  sensation.  Which  passion  notwithstanding  is  of  a 
different  kind  or  species  from  the  former ;  for  the  soul,  diat  is  a 
cogitatiye  being,  is  supposed  to  be  such  a  thing  as  can  penetrate 
a  body,  and  therefore  cannot  be  conceived  to  be  locally  moved  by 
the  local  motion  of  the  body.  For  we  see  that  light  which  pervades 
the  air,  though  it  be  a  corporeal  motion,  yet  it  is  not  moved  or 
shaken  by  the  agitations  of  the  air,  because  it  is  in  a  body  far 
more  subtle  than  the  air,  that  runs  through  the  spongy  pores  of 
it.  Wherefore  the  soul,  though  it  be  conceived  to  be  an  ex- 
tended substance,  yet  being  penetrative  of  body,  not  by  filling 
up  the  pores  of  it,  but  by  coexisting  in  the  same  space  with  it, 
cannot  be  locally  moved  oy  the  motions  of  it. 

Neither  is  this  passion  of  the  soul  in  sensation  a  mere  naked 
passion  or  suffering;  because  it  is  a  cogitation  or  perceptiim 
which  hath  something  of  active  vigour  in  it  For  those  ideas  of 
heat,  light,  and  colours,  and  other  sensible  things,  being  not 
qualities  really  existing  in  the  bodies  without  us,  as  the  atomical 
philosophy  instructs  us,  and  therefore  not  passively  stamped  or 
imprinted  upon  the  soul  from  without  in  the  same  niannar  that  a 
signature  is  upon  a  piece  of  wax,  must  needs  arise  partly 
from  some  inward  vital  energy  of  the  soul  itself,  being  phantasms 
of  the  soul,  or  several  modes  of  cogitation  or  perception  in  it 
For  which  cause  some  of  the  Platomsts  would  not  allow  sensa- 
tions to  be  passions  in  the  soul,  but  only  UadCtv  yvw^ig,  ^^  active 
knowledges  of  the  passions  of  the  body." 

4.  But,  as  I  said  before,  sense  is  a  passion  in  the  soul  also, 
viz.,  such  a  passion  as  a  vital  and  cogitative  being  is  capable  of, 
because  we  nnd  by  experience  that  it  is  not  elicitSi  from  the  soul 
itself,  but  obtruded  upon  it  from  without ;  so  that  the  soul  cannot 
dioose  but  have  such  sensations,  cogitations,  or  affections  in  it, 
when  such  or  such  external  objects  are  presented  to  the  outward 
senses.  The  soul  receiving  its  information  from  without  by 
sympathizmg  with  the  passions  of  its  own  body  concerning  what 
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individual  bodies  exist  round  about  it,  and  the  general  modes  of 
them ;  which  no  innate  reason  of  its  own  could  possibly  discoyer 
to  it.  And  therefore  the  soul  being  necessarily  determined  to 
exert  such  cogitations  within  itself,  when  such  local  motions  are 
impressed  upon  the  body  which  she  is  vitally  united  to,  these 
sensations  are  certain  kinds  of  passive  energies  of  the  souL  For 
the  soul  and  body  by  reason  of  that  vital  union  which  is  betwixt 
them,  making  up  one  compositum,  **  compound"  or  "  animal,"  do 
of  necessity  mutually  suffer  from  each  other,  the  body  being 
variously  moved  by  the  soul,  and  the  soul  again  variously 
affected  from  the  body,  or  the  motions  which  are  made  upon  it. 
Neither  doth  the  soul  suffer  indifferently  from  any  body,  out  all 
sense  arises  from  that  natural  sympathy  or  compassion  which 
the  soul  hath  with  that  individual  body  with  which  it  is  vitally 
tmited.  And  had  not  the  soul  such  a  passive  principle  in  it,  it 
could  not  possibly  be  vitally  united  to  an^  body,  neither  could 
there  be  any  such  thing  as  an  animal  or  living  creature. 

Moreover,  these  sensitive  cogitations,  as  we  shall  show  after- 
ward, do  plainly  differ,  in  the  mode  of  them,  from  those  pure 
cogitations  that  are  the  actions  of  the  soul  itself;  there  being  a 
vast  difference  between  the  senses  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
mere  volitions  in  the  soul  to  eat  and  drink,  as  likewise  betwixt 
that  grief  and  sadness  that  arises  from  some  ill  tidings  told  and 
understood  by  the  mind  (though  there  be  something  of  corporeal 
passion  consequent  or  concomitant  here  also^  and  betwixt  a 
sense  of  pain  when  the  body  is  hurt.  And  in  like  manner  in 
those  other  sensations  of  light  and  colours,  heat  and  cold,  the 
soul  doth  not  merely  know  or  understand  the  figure  and  motions 
of  those  corporeal  particles,  but  hath  certain  confused  affections 
and  phantasms  within  itself  by  reason  of  them.  From  whence  it 
is  evident,  that  these  sensitive  cogitations  are  not  pure  actions 
n>ringing  from  the  soul  itself,  but  compassions  with  the  body. 
And  therefore  that  opinion  of  the  Platonists  is  no  way  to  be 
admitted,  that  ^*  sensations  are  not  passions,"  but  wa^iov  yvfiaeig, 
"  knowledges  of  the  passions,"  as  if  they  were  free  and  sincere 
actions  of  the  soul,  or  released  and  unpassionate  knowledges  in 
it  of  the  passions  of  the  body. 

5.  Wherefore  sensations  formally  considered  are  certain  pas- 
sions or  affections  in  the  soul  fatally  connected  with  some  locul 
motions  in  the  body,  whereby  the  soul  perceiveth  something  else 
besides  those  immediate  corporeal  motions  in  the  nerves,  spirits, 
or  brain.  For  though  the  soul  do  only  sympathize  with  the 
motions  of  its  own  body,  yet  by  sense  it  doth  not  take  immediate 
cognizance  of  those  very  motions  themselves,  in  the  brain,  spirits, 
and  nerves,  perceiving  them  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but  it  is 
secretly  instructed  by  nature  to  take  notice  of  some  other  things 
thereby  that  may  concern  the  body. 
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For,  firstt  the  soul  is  sometimes  so  affected  by  reason  of  thoee 
local  motions  of  the  blood  and  heart  communicated  by  the  nerves 
unto  the  brain,  as  that  it  perceives  something  within  itself,  viz^ 
certain  pathemata,  '^passions,"  of  joy  or  pleasantness,  dulneas  and 
sadness,  or  contristation,  irascible  and  concupiscible  inclinations, 
when  we  know  no  rational  cause  for  them  within  ourselves,  and 
therefore  they  could  not  spring  from  the  soul  itself. 

A^n,  the  soul  is  sometimes  so  affected  by  motions  commoni- 
cated  from  the  nerves  that  belong  to  the  stomach  and  oesopfaague^ 
"  windpipe,"  as  that  it  perceives  or  takes  notice  of  hunger  or 
thirst  in  those  parts  of  the  bod^,  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  the 
other  pains  or  pleasures,  pruriences  and  titillations  of  the  body, 
which  the  soul  perceives  as  things  existing  in  some  certain  parts 
of  the  body  itself;  when  the  nerves  are  in  a  certain  way  moved. 

Lastly,  the  soul  is  frequently  so  affected  by  the  motions  of 
those  five  other  conjugations  of  nerves,  as  that  by  natural  in- 
stinct it  takes  notice  of  some  corporeal  things  existing  without 
our  bodies,  whence  that  motion  upon  the  nerves  comes,  as  li^ht, 
colours,  sounds,  heat  and  cold,  hardness,  softness,  gravity,  levity, 
odours,  sapors.  The  objects  being  many  times  remotely  dis- 
tant from  us;  though  it  does  not  perceive  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  thev  absolutely  exist  without  us. 

Now  though  all  these  three  kinds  mentioned  be  equally  pas- 
sions and  sensations  in  the  soul,  yet  the  use  of  speech  hath  ap- 
propriated the  denomination  of  passion^  only  to  the  former,  and 
styled  the  two  latter  by  the  name  of  sensations,  the  first  of  them 
being  commonly  called  internal  corporeal  senses,  the  seoond  ex- 
ternal. Wherefore  corporeal  senses  in  general  may  be  thus  de- 
fined, to  be  '^  affections  in  the  soul  caused  by  certain  local 
motions  made  upon  some  parts  of  the  body,  by  reason  of  the 
vital  sympathy  betwixt  the  soul  and  body,  whereby  the  soul 
seems  to  perceive  corporeal  things  existing  without  itself,  either 
in  its  own  body,  or  else  at  a  distance  from  it." 


CHAPTER  II. 

1.  Wherefore,  sense  being  a  passion  in  the  soul,  or  a  compas- 
sion with  its  own  body,  which  it  is  vitally  united  to,  that  is, 
diversified  according  to  the  difference  both  of  local  motions  and 
of  bodily  organs  through  which  those  motions  are  conveyed; 
there  being  a  necessary  and  fatal  connexion  between  certain 
motions  in  some  parts  of  the  enlivened  body,  and  certain  affec- 
tions or  svmpathies  in  the  soul,  which  Democritus  seems  to  inti- 
mate in  those  words :  N J/lu|»  xl/vxpov^  vofxt^  Srtpfihv,  "  By  law  a 
thing  is  cold,  or  by  law  hot,"  that  hot  and  cold,  and  the  like, 
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were  passions  or  phantasms  fatally  connected  with  certain  local 
motions  in  the  body.  Sense  is  a  kind  of  duU^  confused^  and 
stupid  perception  obtruded  upon  the  soul  from  without^  whereby 
it  perceives  the  alterations  and  motions  within  its  own  body,  and 
taxes  cognizance  of  individual  bodies  existing  round  about  it,  but 
doth  not  clearly  comprehend  what  they  are,  nor  penetrate  into 
the  nature  of  them,  it  being  intended  by  nature,  vpog  \pdavy  ov 
frphg  yviomvy  as  Plotinus  speaks,  not  so  properly  "for  know- 
IcJdffe,"  as  for  the  **use  of  the  body."  For  the  soul  suffering 
under  that  which  it  perceives  by  way  of  passion,  cannot  master 
or  conquer  it,  that  is  to  say,  know  or  understand  it.  For  so 
Anaxagoras  in  Aristotle  very  fitly  expresses  the  nature  of  know- 
ledge and  intellection  under  the  notion  of  Kpartivy  "  conquering :" 
'AvayKti  Spa,  iwel  iravra  vohi,  aiiiyri  tlvai  rhv  vovv,  iS(Tirfp6'n<T\v 
^AvatayopaQy  tva  tcpary,  tovto  8'  iariv  tva  yvwplZvy^  **  Where- 
fore it  IS  necessary,  since  the  mind  understands  all  things,  that 
it  should  be  free  from  mixture  and  passion,  for  this  end,  as 
Anaxagoras  speaks,  that  it  may  be  able  to  master  and  conquer 
its  objects,  that  is  to  say,  to  know  or  understand  them."  In  like 
manner  Plotinus,  in  ms  book  of  Sense  and  Memory,t  makes 
ira<Tx«iv,  "  to  suffer,"  and  KparHv^ah  "  to  be  conquered,"  all 
one,  as  also  yivwtrKHv  koL  Kparuvy  "to  know  and  to  conquer;" 
for  which  cause  he  concludes  that  that  which  suffers  doth  not 
know  :  lla<T\Hv  aXX*  ov  yiv&<tKHv  rh  iyyvg  iroiov/uev,  &rt  Kparuv 
SiSorai,  aXy  ov  Kpartia^ah  "  That  which  we  make  to  suffer,"  eo 
nomine,  "  in  saying  so,"  "  we  make  it  not  to  know,  because  to 
know  is  to  conquer,  and  not  to  be  mastered  or  conquered." 
Sense,  that  suffers  from  external  objects,  lies  as  it  were  prostrate 
under  them,  and  is  overcome  by  them:  wherefore  no  sense 
judges  either  of  its  own  passion,  or  of  the  passion  of  any  other 
sense,  but  judgment  or  knowledge  is  the  active  energy  of  an  un- 
passionate  power  in  the  soul. 

2.  And  for  this  cause  Aristotle  himself  tells  us,  that  the  soul 
18  a  heterogeneous  thing,  and  hath  /K^pio,  several  '^  parts,"  in  it 
of  a  very  different  nature  from  one  another.  First,  a  hfgher  and 
active  part,  which  he  calls  to  X'^P^^ov  kqI  aira^lg,  that  which 
acts  separately  from  the  matter,  mid  is  impassible,  and  this  is  rh 
vonruchvy  "that  which  knows  and  understands;"  the  other  a 
lower,  passive,  or  sympathetical  part  which  suffers  from  without, 
and  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  body,  and  this  is  to  aitr^tiTtKovy 
"  that  to  which  sensation  belongs."  So  that  knowledge  and  in- 
tellection are  the  clear,  serene,  and  unpassionate  perceptions  of 
that  higher  part  of  the  soul  which  acts  alone,  by  and  from  itself. 
Sensations  are  the  energies  of  that  lower,  ^ssive,  and  sympathe- 
tical part,  whereby  the  soul  is  vitally  united  to  the  body,  and 

*  Arist  de  Anima,  lib.  3.  cap.  4. 
+  Plotinus  de  Sensu  et  Memoria,  cap.  2. 
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deavinff  to  it,  makee  up  one  animal  with  it.  Or  eke  they  may 
be  saia  to  be  the  cogitations  of  the  whole  compositum  ^'com- 
poond,"  or  *^  animal^"  which  is  the  reason  that  they  are  so  doo^ 
and  confounded,  because  they  arise  fiXHn  the  very  crasis,  **  mix- 
ture" and  confbsion  of  the  soul  and  body  as  it  were  blended 
together. 

3.  For  though  the  soul  be  a  distinct  substance,  and  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  from  the  body,  yet  notwithstanding  in  eyeiy 
animal  it  is  intimatdy  conjoined  with  the  body,  and  deayes  to  it 
in  such  a  manner,  as  that  both  together  compound  and  make  up 
one  thing.  And  therefore  it  is  not  present  with  it  only  as  a 
mariner  with  a  ship,  that  is,  merely  locally,  or  knowingly  and 
unpassionately  present,  they  still  continuing  two  distinct  things; 
but  it  is  ritally  united  to  it,  and  passionatdy  nresent  with  it. 
And  therefore  when  the  body  is  hurt,  the  soul  doth  not  nnpas- 
sionatdy  know  or  understand  it,  as  when  a  mariner  knows  that 
a  ship  hath  sprung  a  leak,  or  when  a  man  is  informed  that  his 
neighbour's  house  is  set  on  fire ;  but  it  feels  a  strong  and  vehe- 
ment pain,  and  hath  a  dolorous  sense  or  perception  of  it,  as 
being  one  thing  with  it.  80  in  like  manner  when  the  body 
wants  either  meat  or  drink,  the  soul  doth  not  unpassionatdy 
know  this  as  an  indifferent  by-stander,  and  therefore  rationally 
only  will  or  desire  meat  and  drink  for  it,  but  it  feels  a  passionate 
sense  of  hunmr  and  thirst  in  itself,  as  bein^  intimately  con- 
cerned in  the  Dusiness.  Now  the  same  is  true  fuso  in.  those  other 
sensations  in  which  the  animal  seems  to  be  less  concerned,  as  of 
light  and  colour,  heat  and  cold,  sounds  and  odours,  that  they  are 
not  simple  knowledges  or  intellections  of  that  part  of  the  sod 
which  acts  done  by  itself,  but  they  are  the  perceptions  of  that 
which  is  yitally  united  with  the  body,  and  sympathizing  with 
the  motions  and  passions  of  it,  makes  up  compositum,  one  ^'com- 
pound" with  it.  Wherefore  though  all  cogitations  be  formally 
m  the  soul,  and  not  in  the  body,  yet  these  sensitiye  cogitations 
being  in  the  soul  no  otherwise  than  as  vitally  united  to  the 
body,  they  are  not  so  properly  the  cogitations  of  the  soul,  as  of 
rh  fjMCTov,  "  the  mixed,"  or  ovvo/ti^^cpov,  "  both  together,"  as 
Plotinns  calls  it,  the  compound  ot  soul  and  bod^,  or,  as  that 
philosopher  will  have  it,  of  the  ''body  and  a  certam  vivificating 
tight,  imparted  from  the  soul  to  it"  And  therefore,  as  he  ob- 
serveth  out  of  Aristotle,  "QvnBp  irowov  rffv  ^pv^jfiv  v^afvtiv,  ''As 
it  is  absurd  to  say  the  soul  weaves,"  (or  indeed  the  hody  dther, 
weaving  being  a  mixed  action  of  the  man  and  weaving  instru- 
ments^ so  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  soul  done  doth  concupis- 
oere,  aolere,  or  sentire,  "covet,"  "grieve,"  or  "perceive:"  these 
things  proceeding  from  the  "compound,"  or  the  codescenceof 
soul  and  body  together ;  being  not  pure  mental,  but  corpored 
cogitations  of  the  soul,  as  it  vitally  informs  the  body,  and  is 
passionately  united  to  it 
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4.  Sense  therefore  is  a  certain  kind  of  drowsy  and  somnolent 
perception  of  that  passive  part  of  the  soul,  which  is  as  it  were 
asleep  in  the  body,  and  acts  concretely  with  it  So  Plotinus 
e:£pre88es  it :  To  rf/c  al<T9'»}<T€aic  ^X^^  i<mv  tiSoucnyc'  Strov  yap 
ivtrwiuMTi  xfjvxn^f  TovTo  BvSuf^  ^^  Sense  is  of  that  part  of  the  soul 
that  sleeps,  for  that  of  the  soul  that  is  immersed  into  the  body, 
is  as  it  were  asleep."  It  is  an  ener^  arising  from  the  body,  and 
a  certain  kind  of  drowsy  or  sleeping  life  of  the  soul  blended 
together  mth  it  The  perceptions  of  which,  compositum,  or 
anunss  semisomnis,  '^  compound,"  or  ^^  of  the  soul  as  it  were  half 
asleep  and  half  awake,"  are  confused,  indistinct,  turbid  and  en- 
cumbered cogitations,  very  different  from  the  eneivies  of  the 
^'  noetical"  part,  that  acts  alone,  without  sympathy  mm  the  body, 
which  are  free,  dear,  serene,  satisfactory  and  awakened  cogi- 
tations, that  is  to  say,  knowledges. 

And  ,that  these  cogitations  of  the  passive  part  of  the  soul 
called  sensations,  are  not  knowledges  or  intellections,  is  evident 
by  experience  also,  not  onl^  in  the  senses  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
pain  and  corporeal  titillation,  but  also  in  all  those  other  per- 
ceptions of  light  and  colours,  heat  and  cold,  sounds,  odours  and 
sapors.  For  if  they  were  knowledges  or  intellections,  then  all 
men  would  rest  satisfied  in  the  sensible  ideas  or  phantasms  of 
them,  and  never  inquire  any  further,  at  least  when  the  stroke  or 
impression  made  upon  sense  were  strong  and  vigorous,  as  when 
we  see  the  clear  lignt  of  the  meridian  sun,  or  hear  the  loud  noise 
of  thunder,  whereas  the  one  doth  but  dazzle  our  eyes,  the  other 
deafens  our  ears,  but  neither  enlighten  nor  inform  our  under- 
standings. Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  minds  of  men  are 
restlessly  inquisitive  after  some  further  intellectual  compre- 
hension of  all  these  things  that  we  perceive  by  our  several 
senses.  Neither  is  this  true  of  the  vmgar  only,  but  it  is  very 
observable,  that  the  most  acute  philosophers  in  all  ages  have 
complained  of  their  ignorance  of  these  things ;  and  in^ed  have 
con&ssed  themselves  more  puzzled  and  at  a  loss  about  these 
sensible  things,  than  those  al»tract  immaterial  things  which  are 
remote  from  bodily  sense.  Luminis  et  colorum  essentias  sunt 
intellectui  tam  obscurss,  quam  sunt  ipsa  visui  manifesta,  "  The 
essences  of  light  and  colours  (saith  ocaliger)  are  as  dark  to  the 
understanding,  as  they  themselves  are  open  to  the  sight"  Nay, 
undoubtedly  so  long  as  we  consider  these  things  no  otherwise 
than  sense  represents  them,  that  is,  as  really  existing  in  the 
objects  without  us,  they  are  and  must  needs  be  eternally  unintel- 
ligible* Now  when  all  men  naturally  inquire  what  these  thin^ 
are,  what  is  light,  and  what  are  colours,  the  meaning  hereof  is 
nothing  else  but  this,  that  men  would  fain  know  or  comprehend 
them  by  something  of  their  own  which  is  native  and  domestic, 

*  Enn.  8.  lib.  6. 
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not  foreign  to  them^  some  active  exertion  or  anticipation  of  tlieir 
own  minds,  as  I  shall  show  afterwards. 

Wherefore  though  sense  be  adequate  and  safficient  for  dot 
end  which  nature  hath  designed  it  to,  viz.  to  give  advertisemeot 
of  corporeal  things  existing  without  us,  and  their  motions  for 
the  use  and  concernment  of  the  body,  and  such  general  inti- 
mations of  the  modes  of  them,  as  mav  give  the  understandii^ 
sufficient  hints  by  its  own  sagacity  to  nnd  out  their  natures,  and 
invent  intelligible  hypotheses  to  solve  those  appearances  by,  {(or 
otherwise  reason  alone  without  sense  could  not  acquaint  os  with 
individual  existent  things  without  us,  or  assure  us  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  thing  besides  God,  who  is  the  only  necessarily  existent 
being) ;  yet  notwithstanding  sense,  as  sense,  is  not  knowledge  or 
inteUection;  which  I  shall  still  make  furdier  appear  by  these 
following  more  particular  considerations. 


CHAPTER  III. 

1.  For,  first,  sense  only  suffering  and  receiving  from  without, 
and  having  no  active  principle  of  its  own,  to  take  acquaintance 
with  what  it  receives,  it  must  needs  be  a  stranger  to  that  which  is 
altogether  adventitious  to  it,  and  therefore  cannot  know  or  under- 
stand it.  For  to  know  or  tmderstand  a  thing,  is  nothing  eke 
but  by  some  inward  anticipation  of  the  mind,  that  is  native  and 
domestic,  and  so  familiar  to  it,  to  take  acquaintance  with  it ;  ef 
which  I  shall  speak  more  afterward. 

2.  Sense  is  but  the  offering  or  presenting  of  some  object  to 
the  mind,  to  give  it  an  occasion  to  exercise  its  own  inward 
activity  upon.  Which  two  things  being  many  times  nearly 
conjoined  together  in  time,  though  they  be  very  different  in 
nature  from  one  another,  yet  they  are  vulgarly  mistaken  for  one 
and  the  same  thing,  as  if  it  were  all  nothing  but  mere  sensation 
or  passion  from  the  body.      Whereas  sense  itself  is  but   the 

Cive  perception  of  some  individual  material  forms,  but  to 
w  or  understand,  is  actively  to  comprehend  a  thing  by  some 
abstract,  free  and  universal  ratios,  "  reasonings,"  from  whence 
the  mind  quasi  desuper  spectans  concepta  forma  quae  subsunt 
dijudicat,  "  as  it  were  lookmg  down  (as  Boethius  expresseth  it) 
upon  the  individuals  below  it,  views  and  understands  them." 
But  sense  which  lies  flat  and  grovelling  in  the  individuals,  and  is 
stupidly  fixed  in  the  material  form,  is  not  able  to  rise  up  or 
ascend  to  an  abstract  universal  notion ;  for  which  cause  it  never 
affirms  or  denies  any  thing  of  its  object,  because  (as  Aristotle 
observes)  in  all  affirmation,  and  negation  at  least,  the  predicate 
is  always  universal     The  eye  which  is  placed  in  a  level  with  the 
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sea,  and  touches  the  surface  of  It,  cannot  take  any  large  prospect 
upon  the  sea,  much  less  see  the  whole  amplitude  of  it.  But  an 
eye  elevated  to  a  higher  station,  and  from  thence  looking  down, 
may  comprehensiveljr  view  the  whole  sea  at  once,  or  at  least  so 
ixiuch  of  it  as  is  within  our  horizon.  The  abstract  universal 
xationes,  "  reasons,"  are  that  higher  station  of  the  mind,  from 
i^hence  looking  down  upon  individual  things,  it  hath  a  com- 
manding view  of  them,  and  as  it  were  a  priori  comprehends  or 
knows  them. 

But  sense,  which  either  lies  in  the  same  level  with  that  par- 
ticular material  object  which  it  perceives,  or  rather  under  it  and 
beneath  it,  cannot  emerge  to  any  knowledge  or  truth  con- 
cerning it. 

3.  ^nse  is  but  a  slight  and  superficial  perception  of  the  out- 
side and  accidentals  of  a  corporeal  substance,  it  doth  not  pene- 
trate into  the  profundity  or  inward  essence  of  it.    For  a  body 
may  be  changed  as  to  all  the  several  senses,  and  remain  really 
the  same  that  it  was  before.     Wherefore,  though  men  are  com- 
monly said  to  know  things  when  they  see  and  feel  them,  yet  in 
truth  by  their  bodily  senses  they  perceive  nothing  but  their  out- 
sides  and  external  induments.     Just  as  when  a  man  looking 
down  out  of  a  window  into  the  streets,  is  said  to  see  men  walking 
in  the  streets,  when  indeed  he  perceives  nothing  but  hats  and 
clothes,  under  which,  for  aught  ne  knows,  there  may  be  Dseda- 
lean  statues  moving  up  and  down.     Neither  is  this  spoken  only 
in  respect  of  that  defect  of 'sight  (to  omit  the  other  senses)  whicn 
is  a  little  relieved  by  microscopical  glasses,  yet  it  cannot  perceive 
the  figures  and  contextures  of  those  minute  particles  out  of 
which  bodies  are  compounded,  nor  penetrate  beyond  the  super- 
ficies into  their  corporeal  profundity ;  for  though  our  sight  were 
so  much  more  than  Lyncean,  that  it  could  discover  the  very 
pores  in  glass  through  which  the  light  passes,  as  Aristotle  com- 
plains it  cannot;  nay,  though  it  could  discern  the  particular 
globuli,  "  globulous  particles,"  in  the  mention  of  which   light 
consisteth,  and  the  triangular  spaces  between  them  through  which 
the  smallest  and  most  subtle  striated  matter  passes ;  yet  not- 
withstanding it  would  not  reach  to  the  essential  profundity  either 
of  body  or  sphericalness,  or  triangularity,  which  nothing  but  the 
subtle  acies,  *'  sharpness,"  of  the  mind  can  penetrate  into ;  so  as 
to  comprehend  the  immutable  ratio,  "reason"  of  any  of  them. 
And  therefore   it   is  rightly  pronounced  by  that  excellent  re- 
storer of  the  old  atomical  and  Moschical  philosophy,  Ipsamet 
corpora  non  propria  k  sensibus  vel  ab  imaginandi  facilitate,  sed 
solo  inteUectu  percipi,  nee  ex  eo  percipi,  qudd  tangantur  aut 
videantur,  sed  tant^  ex  eo,  qu6d  intelligantur,  **  That  even 
bodies  themselves  are  .not  properly  perceived  by  the  senses,  or 
by  the  imagination,  but  by  the  understanding  alone ;   nor  are 
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tlierefore  peroeived  because  they  are  touched  or  seen,  bat  only 
because  they  are  understood. 

4.  The  essence  of  nothing  is  reached  nnto  hj  the  senses 
looking  outward,  but  by  the  mind's  looking  inward  into  itaeii 
That  which  wholly  loolcs  abroad  outward  upon  its  object,  is  nol 
one  with  that  wmch  it  perceives,  but  is  at  a  distance  firom  it, 
and  therefore  cannot  know  and  comprehend  it ;  but  knowl«igc 
and  intellection  doth  not  merely  prospicere,  look  out  upon  a 
thing  at  a  distance,  but  makes  an  inward  reflection  upon  the  thing 
it  knows,  and  according  to  the  etymon  of  the  word,  intellection 
"  the  intellect,''  doth  in  interioribus  legere,  "  read  inward  dia- 
racters  written  within  itself,"  and  intelTectuaUy  comprehend  its 
ol^ect  within  itself,  and  is  the  same  with  it.  For  though  this 
may  be  conceived  to  be  true  of  individual  things  known  (althov^ 
the  mind  understands  them  also  under  abstract  notions  of  its 
own)  yet,  at  least  in  Aristotle's  sense,  it  is  unquestionably  true,* 
'Eirh  rcJv  avev  vXijc  to  avro  iari  rh  voovv  Koi  to  voovfisvovy  **  In 
abstract  things  themselves,''  which  are  the  primary  objects  of 
scienoe,  **  the  intellect  and  the  thing  kn6wn  are  really  one  and 
the  same."  For  those  ideas  or  objects  of  intellection  are 
nothing  else  but  modifications  of  the  mind  itself.  But  mer^^y^nc 
Tov  it(Oi  **  sense  is  of  that  which  is  without,"  sense  wholly  gazes 
and  ^uls  abroad,  and  therefore  doth  not  know  and  comprdiend 
its  object,  because  it  is  different  from  it.  A?<T&i|<rtc  ypafijinir  vovc 
tcOxXocy  *^  Sense  is  a  line,  the  mind  is  a  circle."  Sense  is  like  a 
line  which  is  the  flux  of  a  point  ruifning  out  firom  itself^  but 
intellect  Hke  a  circle  that  keeps  within  itself. 

5.  Sense  apprehends  individual  bodies  without,  by  somethii^ 
derived  from  them,  and  so  i  posteriori,  *'X<mpai  ovaai  altr^iiTHc 
clfo^vec  ^l<^h  ^^The  senses  being  last,  are  the  images  of  the 
things."  The  sensible  ideas  of  things  are  but  umbratile  and 
evanid  images  of  the  sensible  things,  like  shadows  projected 
from  them;  but  knowledge  is  a  comprehension  of  a  thing 
proleptically,  and  as  it  were,  a  priori.  But  now,  to  lay  aside 
metaphysics,  and  speak  plainly,  all  that  whi6h  comes  from  the 
individual  object  of  sense  from  vrithout,  (as  we  have  already 
declared)  is  nothing  at  all  but  local  motion  or  pressure,  when  an 
enlivened  body  is  j(^ged  or  thrust  upon  by  some  other  bafy 
without.  But  to  receive  or  feel  a  jog,  knock,  or  thrust  from 
without  made  upon  the  body  which  the  soul  is  united  to,  this 
is  not  to  know,  no  not  so  much  as  what  .local  motion  is,  mnch 
less  to  know  all  other  things.  For  knowledge  is  not  a  knock  or 
thrust  from  without,  but  it  consisteth  in  the  awakening  and 
exciting  of  the  inward  active  powers  of  the  mind. 

6.  This  point  which  I  have  hitherto-insisted  upon  concerning 
the  shallowness,  dullness,  and  bluntness  of  sense,  in  that  it 

*  De  Anima,  lib.  2.  cap.  50. 
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cannot  penetrate  to  the  easencee  of  things,  is  very  ingeniously 
and  philosophicallj  handled  by  Plato,  in  his  Theaatetus;  where 
he  demonstrates  against  Protagoras,  that  science  is  not  sense,  but 
that  there  is  another  power  in  the  soul  besides  that  of  sense  or 
passion,  to  which  science,  knowledge,  and  intellection  is  to  be 
referred  after  this  manner.  First,  Socrates  obtains  this  from 
ThesBtetus,  that  sense  is  when  the  soul,  by  or  through  several 
organs  of  the  body,  takes  cognizance  of  several  corporeal  things 
without  And  secondly,  that  one  sense  pv  organical  perception 
cannot  take  cognizance  of  the  object  of  another;  as  sight 
cannotsee  sounds,  nor  the  hearing  hear  light  and  colours:  And 
therefore,  where  we  think  of  the  objects  of  several  senses  com- 
paring them  together,  and  considering  of  some  thin^  common  to 
them  all,  this  cannot  be  sense  or  oiganical  perception ;  because 
one  sense  cannot  consider  the  obiect  of  another  sense.  £{  ri 
apa  VBpi  ifAt^rip^nf  &ai;oy,  ovk  av  Si&  yc  roi;  Iripcv  6pyavov 
aladavoi  av^  *^  It  any  thing  concerns  both,  it  cannot  perceive  it 
by  either  organ.^  As  when  we  consider  sound  and  colour 
together  at  once,  and  attribute  several  things  to  them  in  common ; 
as  first  of  all  essence ;  and  then  that  in  each  of  them  is  identity 
with  itself,  and  diversity  to  the  other,  that  both  of  them  are  two, 
and  each  of  them  one ;  That  they  are  not  like  but  unlike  to  one 
another ;  what  sense  or  organ  is  there  by  which  the  soul  per- 
ceives all  these  thin^  viz.  essence  and  non-essence,  identity, 
diversity,  unity,  duahty,  similitude,  dissimilitude,  things  common 
both  to  sound  and  colour  ?  Surely,  it  cannot  be  neil£er  by  the 
senses  of  sight  or  of  hearing,  because  these  cannot  consider  one 
another's  objects.  Nei^ier  can  we  find  any  other  organ  in  the 
body  by  which  the  soul  maj  passively  take  cognizance  of  all  these 
thin^  and  consider  the  objects  of  both  those  other  senses  of  sight 
and  nearing.  Whereby  he  makes  The«tetus  confess  that  these 
things  the  soul  doth  not  organically  perceive  by  any  sense,  but  by 
itself  alone  without  any  bodily  organ.  And  therefore,  Tauiv  aifrfiv 
Si  avrrjg  ypv\riv  hrKTKOiTHVy  ri  Si  Sii  twv  rov  awfAarog  ovva/taoiv, 
"  Some  things  the  soul  perceives  by  itself,  or  by  its  own  active 
power,"  as  essence,  similitude,  dissimilitude,  identity,  alterity, 
good  and  evil,  honest  and  dishonest.  Other  things  it  perceives 
by  and  through  the  organs  of  the  bodv :  as  for  example,  by  the 
sense  of  touch  the  soul  perceives  nothing  but  the  hardness  of 
that  which  is  hard,  and  the  softness  of  that  which  is  soft,  and  the 
like.  But  essence,  and  what  hardness  and  softness  is,  and  their 
contrariety  to  one  another ;  and  again,  the  essence  of  contrariety 
itself,  the  soul  alone  by  itself  discoursing  endeavours  to  judge  of. 
Wherefore,  there  is  this  difference  between  those  things  that 
come  into  the  soul  by' the  passions  of  the  body,  and  those  things 
that  arise  from  the  ratiocinative  power  of  the  soul  itself:  Ta  fikv  ^ 
iiBif   yivofiivoig   wapi<m  fierce  altrdavtadai    avdpi!nroig    n    koI 
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dyiptoiQy  Saa  Sia  rov  aotfutro^  waOnfiora  hr\  rriv  \f^vxSiv  ThtvH*  ni 
Si  wtpi  To{fTwv  avaXoyiafjuiTa  wp6c  n  ovtrlav  koI  if^iXuav  fi^yif 
Koi  iv  xp6vif  Sfci  iroXXft^v  wpayfiaTwv  kclL  iraiSc/ac  wapaylyviraif 
oTc  av  ical  wapaylyvnrai,  **  That  both  men  and  beasts  do  naturallj 
perceive  as  soon  as  they  be  bom  those  things  that  come  into  the 
soul  by  the  passions  of  the  body.  But  ratiocinations  concemiDg 
these  things  as  to  the  natures  and  essences  of  them,  and  their 
utilities,  are  slowly  b^  labour  and  help  of  institution  attained 
unto."  Now»  that  whidi  doth  not  readi  to  the  essence  of  any 
thing,  cannot  reach  to  truth  or  knowledge.  Wherefore^  he  con- 
cludes, 'Ev  filv  &pa  roic  ira^paaiv  ovk  &mv  Iwtartfftith  iv  &  r^ 
wipl  licc/vwy  ^vAXoyicrfic^*  ovtflag  yap  Kai  oAif^c^ac  ivrav^a  fdv 
iiQ  focicc  ^varhv  irfatrdai^  iicu  Sc  aSi/varov,  '^  That  there  is  no 
knowledge  or  sdence  in  pasdons,  but  in  the  discourse  of  the 
mind  upon  them ;  for  in  this  latter  way  it  is  possible  to  reach 
to  the  essence  and  truth  of  things,  but  impossible  in  the  former.'' 
And  that  we  ought  not,  Zi^rcTy  IwiarluAfiv  iv  mla^au  to  vapAx-aVf 
aXX  iv  IkbIv(^  rd^  6v6paTi  &ri  iror'  ixH  ri  ^pvxv>  ^ov  avTii  jco^ 
avniv  vpayfutn{nifrai  ir^pi  ra  8vra,  '*to  seek  knowledge  anymore 
in  sense,  but  in  that  of  the  soul,  whatsoever  it  be  called,  which 
doth  alone  by  itself  contemplate  things  that  are. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1.  But  I  have  still  something  more  to  add  concerning  this 
argument  before  I  dbmiss  it ;  wherefor^  in  the  next  place,  I 
shall  make  it  further  appear,  that  sense  is  not  science  or  in- 
tellection, because  the  soul  by  sense  doth  not  perceive  the  things 
themselves,  or  the  absolute  natures  of  them,  but  only  her  own 
passions  from  them.  This,  Sextus  the  philosopher  took  notice 
of:  A?  al<T9'?}<T€ic  TO  iicTOQ  viroKtl/jLtva  ov  KaTa\ap.tavovaif  p6va 
St  d  apa  ra  iavriov  iradi},  "  The  senses  do  not  reach  to  the  objects 
that  are  nlaced  without,  but  to  their  own  passions  alone."  And 
this  is  that  which  Protagoras  so  much  insisted  on,  that  ra 
a2<rdy|ra,  all  our  *^  sensible  ideas'*  of  light  and  colours,  sounds, 
odours,  sapors,  heat  and  cold,  and  the  like,  are  not  absolute  but 
relative  things.  For  neither  is  aifrdtitrig^  **  sensation"  any  thing 
of  the  soul  considered  absolutely  in  itself,  it  being  no  pure  and 
sincere  cogitation  of  the  soul  alone,  neither  is  t5  aiaOnroVf  '*  the 
sensible  idea"  any  absolute  quality  of  the  object  without,  but 
both  these  (viz.,  o<(rdy|(rf c  and  aiadvirov,  "  sense  and  sensible")  are 
certain  middle  things  begotten  betwixt  the  agent  and  the 
patient,  and  resulting  from  the  activity  of  the  object  without, 

♦  Pyrr.  Hyp.^lib.  2.  cap.  7. 
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and  the  passion  of  the  mind  within,  and  severally  respecting  eaoh 
of  them.  Or,  as  he  expressed  it,  'Er  r^c  to6twv  6/LitXfac  tb  kqI 
Tpl\piwg  vpoQ  aXXriXa  ylyvirai  to  fiiv  altrdiiTOV,  ri  Si  atcrdiyaiCy  ad 
avvnarliTTovaa  koL  ^f vvoi/iivi)  fiera  tov  aKr^rtrov,  '^  From  the  con- 
gress or  collision  ot  these  two  together  are  generated  at  once  both 
sense  and  the  sensible;  for  the  sensible  (formally  considered,  accord- 
ing to  that  idea  that  we  have  of  it)  hath  no  existence  before  sensa- 
tion, but  is  begotten  with  it.''  And  therefore,  '^O  S^  iKoarov  cTvat 
^afjilv  \pwfia  ovre  rh  wpotr^aWov  ovrt  ro  Trpo<r^aXX6fiiv6v  ioTij 
aXXa  fjL^ati  ri,  ^*  Colour  and  the  rest  is  neither  any  thing  rc^y 
existing  in  the  obiect  without,  nor  yet  any  thing  in  the  soul 
itself,  but  a  middle  thing  betwixt  both,"  that  is,  a  passion. 
Which  is  the  very  same  with  that  which  Aristotle  imputes  to 
the  ancient  physioiogers  as  a  paradox,  that  black  and  white  were 
not  without  the  si£;ht. 

The  truth  of  which  is  so  evident  in  some  instances,  that  none 
can  possibly  gainsay  it.  For  when  the  body  is  either  pricked 
Avith  a  needle  or  wounded  with  a  sword,  no  man  can  imagine  that 
those  pains  that  result  from  thence  were  such  real  and  absolute 

rilities  existing  in  the  needle  or  sword  before  our  sensation,  but 
t  they  are  our  own  passions,  and  so  relative  things  to  us,  or 
perceptions  of  the  motions  of  the  needle  or  sword  relatively  to 
the  enlivened  body,  and  as  they  are  hurtful  to  it  And  the  same 
is  vulgarly  acknowle^ed  in  those  colours  that  are  therefore 
called  fantastical,  as  m  the  iris  ^^  rainbow,"  and  the  prism, 
whereas  in  reality  all  colours  are  as  fantastical  as  the  colours  o 
the  rainbow,  and  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  as  real  as  any  other. 
And  it  is  likewise  true  of  the  other  proper  objects  of  the  several 
senses.  For  as  Sextus  the  philosopher  observes,  Ov  ro  airh 
?<m  rh  fiiXi  tc^  yXvKaZ^trOal  fxt,  koI  rh  axplv^iov  rc^  viKpaZta^at^ 
"  Honey  is  not  the  same  thing  with  my  being  sweetened,  nor 
wormwood  the  same  with  my  having  sense  of  bitterness."  That 
which  we  know  by  sense  concerning  honey  and  wormwood,  is 
only  that  our  taste  is  so  affected  from  them ;  but  what  absolute 
mode  or  disposition  of  parts  in  them  causes  these  different  sensa- 
tions in  us,  belongs  to  some  other  faculty  of  the  soul  to  discover. 
And  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  though  the  natures  or  essences 
of  things  be  simple,  yet  one  and  the  same  thing  perceived  by 
our  several  senses  b^ets  several  passions  and  phantasms  in  us. 
Flame,  which  is  nothing  but  a  violent  agitation  of  the  small 
particles  of  a  body  by  the  rapid  subtle  matter;  the  same  motion 
communicated  to  the  eye  or  optic  nerves  begets  one  kind  of  sen- 
sible idea  or  phantasm  called  light,  but  to  the  nerves  of  touch 
another  quite  different  from  it  called  heat ;  therefore  .neither 
light  nor  heat,  according  to  those  sensible  ideas  that  we  have  of 
them,  are  really  and  absolutely  in  the  flame  without,  which  is  but 
one  kind  of  motion  or  agitation  of  matter,  but  only  fantastically 
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and  relatively,  the  one  to  oursight,  the  other  to  our  touch.    And 
hence  it  proceeds  also  that  sensations  are  diversified  from  the 
same  thing  to  several  individuals  of  the  same  kind,  and  to  the 
same  individual  at  several  times,  by  reason  of  some  difference  in 
the  idiosyncrasy  or  proper  temperament  of  the  body,  as  (to  omit 
the  instance  of  those  that  are  icterical)  appears  plianly  in  the 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  the  gratefulness  or  ungratefidness  of 
several  tastes  and  odours  to  several  individuals,  or  to  the  same 
considered  both  in  sickness  and  in  health ;  which  things  could 
not  be,  if  all  sensible  ideas  were  absolute  qualities  in  the  thizig 
itself,  and  so  taken  notice  of  by  sense.     And  it  is  worth  the 
while   to  see  how  Prota^ras  philosophized  about  this   latter 
instance,  improving  it  to  this  purpose  i^^Orav  dlvov  viv^  {rftahfrnm, 
i^Si^C  P^oi  Koi  yXvKt^c-  ^^yivvii<ri  7a|>S4  t6  r€  irowvv  kqX  to  ttckt)^ 
yXvic^rfira  re  Koi  aia^r)tjiv  afia  tfiepSfUva  aft^f6Ttpa.  Kal  n  fJ^v  nia^if 
aiQ  wpog  Tov  iratj^ovro^  o5(ra  aitj^avoniv^v  rriv  ^Xuttrtrav  awttpyir 
(TOTO*    *H  8^  yXvicvmc  irpic  fov  oivov  wtpl  avrov  ^epo/ulvii  yXi/cvv 
TOV  olvov  ry  vyiaivoiftg  yXwatrg  Koi  ilvai  kclI  ^alvitr^au    "Orav  S 
atrdtvovvra  aXKiri  $  wpCfTxnfuiv  rv  aXriddiff  oif  rhv  ainov  IXa&v, 
avofioti^  yap  S))  7rpo<n]Xde.   "Krepa  C17  ai  lyivrniaaTtiv  8  tb  rocovroc 
ical  ii  TOV  oXvov  ir6<n^  irtpX  fiiv  rflv  yXiJTTav  aXadiimv  iriKporaToCf 
mpl  Si  TOV  olvov  yiyvofiivriv  icai  ^cpo/iicvi)v  9r(Kp<{n|ra,  "  When  I 
drink  wine,  being  in  health,  it  appears  pleasant  and  sweet.     For 
the  agent  and  the  patient  betwixt  them  beget  both  sense  and 
sweetness,  severally  respecting  the  agent  and  the  patient.     For 
sense  respecting  the  patient,  makes  and  denominates  the  tongue, 
sentient,  and  sweetness  respecting  the  agent  (that  is,  the  wine) 
makes  and  denominates  that  sweet,  not    absolutely  but    re- 
spectively to  the  tongue  of  one  that  is  in  health.     But  when  the 
patient  is  altered  by  sickness,  and  becomes  different  from  what 
it  was,   then  it  receives   quite   another  taste   than  formerly, 
for  it  comes  to  a  very  different  patient.  '  Quite  different  things 
are  produced  by  the  person  and  the  drinking  of  the  wine ;  re- 
specting the  tongue  a  sense  of  bitterness,  ana  as  to  the  wine  its 
being  made  and  denominated  bitter.'' 

Wherefore  since  by  sense  the  soul  doth  not  perceive  corporeal 
objects,  as  they  are  truly,  really  and  absolutely  in  themselves, 
but  under  some  fantastical  representations  and  disguises,  sense 
cannot  be  knowledge,  which  comprehends  a  thing  as  it  is.  And 
indeed  if  the  soul  had  no  other  power  in  it  but  only  this  of 
passion  or  sensation  (as  Protagoras  supposed),  then  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  at  all  as  any  absolute  truth  or  knowledge.  But 
that  hypothesis  of  his,  as  we  have  already  showed,  plainly  con- 
tradicts and  confutes  itself.  For  that  which  pronounces  that  our 
sensible  ideas  of  things  are  fantastical  and  relative,  must  needs  be 

•  The  words  not  of  Protagoras  but  of  Socrates  iti  Plato's  Thesetet.  p.  121. 
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something  in  ns  snperior  to  sense,  that  is,  not  relative  or  fantas- 
tical, but  that  judges  what  really  and  absolutely  is  and  is  not. 

2.  But  to  strike  this  business  home,  I  shall  in  the  last  place 
further  observe,  that  sense  cannot  be  knowledge,  nor  the  cer- 
tainty of  all  things  ultimately  resolvable  into  sense,  as  many 
men  beside  Protagoras  conceive,  for  this  reason,  because  the 
nature  of  sense  consists  in  nothing  else  but  mere  seeming  or 
appearance.  This  was  intimated  before  in  that  definition  that 
we  gave  of  sense,  that  it  is  iv  rc^  Soiccty,  or  Iv  rc()  ^jtaiysfrdaiy  '^a 
passion  or  affection  in  the  soul,  whereby  it  seems  to  perceive 
some  corporeal  things  existing."  That  is,  sense  is  when  the 
soul  is  so  affected,  as  if  there  were  such  a  corporeal  thing  exist- 
ing. So  that  all  the  reality  that  is  necessarily  required  to  sense, 
is  only  this,  that  there  be  really  a  passion  in  the  soul,  or  that  the 
soul  be  really  so  affected  as  if  there  were  such  a  thing ;  that  is, 
that  it  have  really  such  a  seemii^or  appearance,  but  not  that  the 
thing  really  be,  as  it  appears.  For  as  to  a  thing's  being  such  or 
such,  its  having  such  a  mode  or  quality,  we  have  already  demon- 
strated by  reason,  that  in  this  respect  most  of  our  sensible  ideas 
are  fantastical  things.  And  the  same  may  be  evinced  and  made 
evident  also  by  sense  itself;  for  it  b  as  true  and  real  a  sensation, 
when  a  man  looking  upon  a  staff  that  is  partly  in  the  air,  and 
partly  in  the  water,  sees  it  crooked  (though  it  be  really  straight), 
as  when  he  looks  upon  it  all  in  the  air,  and  sees  it  straight  as 
really  it  is ;  for  we  are  as  really  affected,  and  there  is  as  much  a 
seeming  in  one  as  in  the  otner.  And  innumerable  instances 
might  be  given  in  this  kind,  to  prove  that  as  to  things  being 
such  or  such,  there  is  no  other  truth  or  reality  necessarily 
required  in  sensation,  but  only  that  of  appearance. 

But  this  is  not  all,  for  I  shall  observe  in  the  next  place  that 
there  is  not  so  much  as  the  reality  of  being  or  existence  of  the 
object  necessarily  required  to  sensation;  but  there  may  be  a 
true  sensation,  though  there  be  no  object  at  all  really  existing 
without  the  soul.  A  known  and  approved  instance  whereof  we 
have  in  those  that,  after  they  had  their  arms  and  legs  cut  off,  have 
been  sensible,  when  they  were  awake,  of  a  strong  and  violent 
pain  in  their  fingers  and  toes,  though  really  they  had  no  such 
members.  And  we  have  all  constant  experience  of  the  same  in 
our  dreams,  which  are  as  true  sensations,  as  those  which  we  have 
when  we  are  awake,  and  when  the  objects  are  really  existent 
without  us.  Because  the  soul  is  as  really  affected,  and  hath  as 
lively  images,  ideas,  and  phantasms  of  sensible  things  as  existent 
then,  as  when  we  are  awake,  and  many  times  is  really  sensible  of 
violent  and  exquisite  pain,  which  is  a  real  sense,  though  it  be  but 
a  fantastical  thing;  and  immediately  vanishes  away  upon  our 
awakening.  Because  there  was  nothing  really  in  the  body,  that 
by  the  motions  of  the  nerves  could  beget  a  reed  pain. 
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3.  Now  the  reason  of  this,  that  the  soul  may  be  passivdj 
affected  in  this  manner,  when  there  is  no  object  at  all  really 
existing  without  it,  is  from  hence:  because  hj  sense  the  soiu 
doth  not  suffer  immediately  from  the  objects  themselves,  but 
only  from  its  own  body,  by  reason  of  that  natural  and  vital 
sympathy  which  it  hath  with  it,  neither  doth  it  suffer  from  its 
own  body  in  every  part  of  it,  or  from  the  outward  organs  of 
sense  inmiediately ;  as  from  the  eye  when  we  see,  the  tongoe 
when  we  taste,  or  the  exterior  parts  of  the  body  when  we  feel, 
but  only  in  the  brain,  or  from  the  motions  of  the  spirits  there. 
But  so  as  that  it  doth  not  take  immediate  cognizance  of  those 
very  motions  immediately  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but  by  the 
secret  instinct  of  nature  doth  b^  means  of  them  take  cognizance 
of  those  corporeal  things  existmg  without  us,  from  whence  the 
original  of  the  motion  comes :  as  for  example,  of  the  stars  that 
are  so  vastly  distant  when  we  look  upon  the  heavens.     Wh^ice 
it  comes  to  pass  that  if  that  body  from  which  the  soul  inmie- 
diately suffers,  and  that  is  the  apints  in  the  brain,  be  so  moved 
as  it  would  be  moved  by  the  nerves  when  any  outward  objects 
present  make  their  several  impressions  upon  the  organs  of  sense, 
the  soul  must  needs  have  the  tome  passions,  affections,  and  sen- 
sations in  it,  as  if  the  objects  were  really  existing  without.    Now 
this  may  come  to  pass  either  by  the  fortuitous  motions  or  agita- 
tions of  the  spirits  themselves,  casually  falling  into  the  same 
figurations,  that  the  motions  of  the  nerves  would  impress  upon 
them  from  some  outward  objects ;  or  else  by  the  spirits  rushing 
against  certain  prints,  traces,  or  marks  in  the  brain,  made  by 
former  sensations  when  we  were  awake,  whereby  their  motions 
are  determined.     Or,  lastly,  by  the  fantastical  power  of  the  soul 
itself,  which  as  it  suffers  from  the  body,  so  it  can  like\f ise  act 
upon  it;   and  according  to  our  customary  actions,  or  inward 
affections,  inclinations,  or  desires,  may  move  the  spirits  variously, 
and  beget  divers  phantasms  in  us. 

And  that  dreams  ai'e  many  times  thus  begotten  or  excited  by 
the  fantastical  power  of  the  soul  itself,  is  evident  from  the 
orderly  connexion  and  coherence  of  ima^nations,  which  many 
times  are  continued  in  a  long  chain  or  series ;  with  the  fiction  of 
interlocutory  discourses  and  dialogues,  consisting  of  apt  answers 
and  replies  made  interchangeably  to  one  another,  and  contain  such 
things  as  never  were  before  printed  upon  the  bnun  in  such  a 
series  or  order;  which  therefore  could  not  proceed  either  from 
the  fortuitous  dancings  or  subsultations  of  the  spirits,  or  from  the 
determination  of  their  motion,  by  antecedent  prints  or  traces 
made  by  former  sensations  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

4.  And  the  dreams  that  we  have  in  our  sleep,  are  really  the 
same  kind  of  things  with  those  ima^nations  that  we  have 
many  times  when  we  are  awake,  when  the  fancy,  being  not 
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C(»nmanded  or  determined  by  the  will,  roves,  and  wanders,  and 
runs  at  random;  and  spins  out  a  lone  thread  or  concatenated 
series  of  imaginations  or  phantasms  of  corporeal  things,  quite 
different  from  those  things  which  our  outwanl  senses  at  the  same 
time  take  notice  of.  And  some  persons  there  are  to  whom  these 
waking  dreams  are  very  ordinary  and  familiar. 

And  there  is  little  doubt  to  be  made  but  if  a  man  should  sud- 
denly fall  asleep  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these  waking  dreams, 
when  his  fancy  is  roving  and  spinning  out  such  a  long  series  of 
imaginations,  those  very  imamnations  and  phantasms  would  ipso 
facto,  **  of  course,''  become  dreams,  and  run  on,  and  appear  not 
as  phantasms  or  imaginations  only  of  things  feigned  or  non- 
existent, but  as  perceptions  of  things  really  existent,  that  is,  as 
sensations. 

Whereas  these  imaginations  that  we  have  of  individual  cor- 
poreal things  when  we  are  awake,  and  our  outward  senses  em- 
ployed upon  their  several  objects,  do  not  seem  to  be  sensations 
of  things  really  existing  and  present,  as  our  dreams  do,  but  to 
be  certain  faint,  evanid,  shadowy  and  umbratile  things  in  com- 
parison of  those  sensations  which  we  have  at  the  same  time  with 
them  when  we  are  awake,  that  is,  not  as  things  existent  without 
us,  but  as  our  own  cogitations.  The  reason  whereof  is,  because 
though  they  be  both  of  the  same  kind,  yet  those  motions  of  the 
spirits  whidi  are  caused  by  the  nerves,  from  the  objects  without 
'  when  we  are  awake,  being  more  vigorous,  durable,  constant  and 
prevalent,  do  naturally  obscure  or  extinguish  those  other  weaker 
phantasms  or  imaginations  which  we  have  at  the  same  time ; 
and  reason  interposing,  brings  in  its  verdict  for  those  stronger 
phantasms  also  whose  objects  are  durable  and  permanent,  by 
means  whereof  the  latter  only  seem  to  be  real  sensations,  the 
former  counterfeit  and  fictitious  imamnations ;  or  mere  picture 
and  landscape  in  the  soul.  And  this  Aristotle  long  ago  observed 
in  this  manner  :*  Mid**  Yijaipav  iKKpoiovrai,  ivtpyovatov  rwv  altrdri' 
creoiv  Koi  r^c  Siavotag^  Kot  inftavtZovrai  ixririp  vapa  iroXv  wvp 
iXarrovy  icai  \67ra1  Koi  iiSovai  fniKpat  vapa  fiByaXagy  navaafnivttv 
Si  imwokaKii  Koi  rd  jLUJcpa,  "  In  the  day  they  are  shut  out  and 
disappear,  the  senses  and  understanding  working,  as  the  lesser 
fire  is  made  to  disappear  by  the  greater ;  and  small  griefs  and 
pleasures  by  great  ones.  But  when  we  are  at  rest  in  our  beds, 
the  least  phantasms  make  impressions  upon  us."  In  the  day- 
time, and  when  we  are  awake,  those  more  fieeting  fancies  and 
imaginations,  which  proceed  not  from  the  motions  of  the  nerves, 
caused  by  the  objects  without,  must  needs  yield  and  give  place,  as 
being  bafiBed  and  confuted  by  those  stronger,  more  durable  and 
lasting  motions  that  come  from  the  nerves,  caused  by  permanent 
objects,  reason  also  carrying  it  clearly  for  the  latter,  by  means 
*  Libro  de  Insomniis,  cap.  4. 
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whereof  the  former  cannot  appear  as  real  things  or  sensatioiML 
But  when  we  are  asleep,  the  same  phantasms  and  imaginations 
are  more  strong,  vivid  and  lively ;  because  the  nerves  are  relax- 
ated>  there  are  often  no  motions  transmitted  hj  them  from  the 
outward  objects  into  the  brain,  to  confound  those  motions  of  ^e 
spirits  within^  and  distract  the  soul's  attention  to  them ;  just  as 
tne  same  loudness  of  a  voice  in  a  still  evening  will  be  heard  a 
preat  deal  further  and  clearer,  than  in  the  day-time  when  the  air 
IS  agitated  with  many  contrary  motions  crossing  and  confounding 
one  another.  But  now  there  are  no  other  motions  of  the  spirits, 
besides  these  which  cause  dreams  to  compare  with  them ;  and 
disgrace  them,  or  put  them  out  of  countenance ;  and  as  it  were, 
by  their  louder  noise  and  damours,  so  to  possess  the  animad- 
versive  part  of  the  soul,  that  the  weaker  murmurs  of  the  other 
cannot  obtain  to  be  heard,  as  it  is  when  we  are  awake,  t>r  in  the 
day-time.  And  therefore  in  sleep  the  mind  naturally  admits 
these  phantasms  as  sensations,  there  appearing  none  other  to 
contradict  that  verdict. 

5.  Wherefore,  phantasms  and  sensible  ideas  are  really  or 
materially  the  same  thing,  which  Aristotle  intimates,  affirming 
that,*  <pavTa<Tla  is  aladtiatg  r<c  atrdivfig,  '^  fancy  is  a  w^  kind  of 
sense,"  and  that  f  ^avraafiara  are  olov  alird^fiaro,  "  phantasms  are 
as  sensations ;"  for  both  phantasms  and  sensations  are  passions  or 
sufferings  in  the  soul  from  the  body.  And  yet  notwithstanding 
every  phantasm  doth  not  seem  to  be  a  corporeal  thing  really 
existinfi^  without  the  soul,  as  a  a?<rdi|/Lia,  ^^  sensation"  doth. 
Wher^ore  there  are  two  cases  in  which  a  phantasm  doth  not 
seem  to  be  aia^m^s  ^'  ^  sensation."  First,  wnen  a  phantasm  is 
raised  or  excited  purposely  and  voluntarily,  by  the  mere  impe- 
rium,  command  or  empire  of  our  own  will ;  as  by  experience  we 
find  it  often  is.  For  it  is  in  our  power  to  fancy  what  corporeal 
thing  or  person  (formerly  known  to  us)  we  please,  though  it  be 
absent  from  us.  Nay,  and  to  compound  such  things  as  we  never 
saw  before ;  as  a  golden  mountain^  a  centaur,  a  chimera.  Now 
in  this  case,  when  the  soul  is  conscious  to  itself,  that  these 
phantasms  are  arbitrarily  raised  b^  it,  or  by  its  own  activity,  it 
cannot  look  upon  them  as  sensations,  or  things  really  existing 
without  itself,  but  only  as  evanid  images,  pictures  and  adum- 
brations of  things  witmn  itself.  And  such  phantasms  as  these 
do  usually  accompany  most  of  our  other  cogitations.  Where- 
fore phantasmata,  ^^  phantasms,"  do  not  seem  to  be  alfr^fiora, 
^^  sensations"  or  perceptions  of  things  as  really  exbting  without 
the  soul,  when  they  are  voluntary,  or  when  the  soul  is  inwardly 
conscious  that  they  are  raised  up  by  its  own  activity. 

Secondly,  neither  doth  every  involuntary  phantasm,  or  such 
as  the  soul  is  not  conscious  to  itself  to  have  purposely  excited  or 

•  De  Anima,  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  f  IWd.  cap.  9. 
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raised  op  within  itself^  seem  to  be  aiadrifAaf  ^^  a  sensation^  or  per- 
ception of  a  thing,  as  existing  without  us;  for  there  may  be 
straggling  phantasms,  which  come  into  the  mind  we  know  not 
how ;  and  bubble  up  of  themselves,  which  yet  the  soul  may  dis- 
tinguish from  ala^rifiaTay  ^^  sensations''  or  perceptions  of  things, 
as  existing  really  without  it;  because  of  some  other  phantasms 
at  the  same  time  in  the  soul,  whose  vigours  and  lustre  do  cloud 
and  eclipse  them.     For  when  there  are  phantasms  of  several 
kinds  at  the  same  time  in  the  soul,  or  such  as  arise  from  different 
motions  of  the  spirits,  the  soul  silently  comparing  both  togetliuer, 
naturally  looks  upon  the  more  vigorous,  strong,  and  permanent 
of  those  phantasms  only  as  real  existences;  but  the  more  fiEunt, 
flitting,  and  transitory,  as  imaginary  things.     Now   there  are 
two  kmds  of  involuntary  phantasms,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
in  the  soul,  when  we  are  awake.     One  that  proceeds  from  such 
motions  of  the  spirits  as  are  caused  by  the  nerves  moved  from 
the  objects  without :  another  that  proceeds  from  the  spirits  of 
the  brain,  otherwise  moved  than  by  the  nerves:  and  therefore 
in  vigili^i,  *^  when  we  are  awake,''  and  have  phantasms  of  both 
these  kinds  together  in  the  soul,   ^ose  phratasms  that  arise 
from  the  moticms  of  the  nerves  caused  by  the  objects  without, 
appearing  very  different  from  those  other  phantasms  that  arise 
from  the  spirits  otherwise  moved  than  by  the  nerves,  both  in 
respect  of  their  vigour  and  constancy,  do  therefore  to  fdl  such 
persons,  as  are  not  distempered  either  in  body  or  in  mind,  natu- 
rally seem  to  be  real,  or  thmgs  existing  without  the  soul,  but  the 
latter  imaginary.    Whereas  in  sleep,  when  the  nerves  being 
relaxated,  communicate  no  motion  to  the  spirits,  the  very  same 
phantasms  (there  being  now  no  other  and  stronger  to  compare 
with  them  and  discredit  or  disgrace  them),  do  naturally  appear  to 
the  soul  as  sensations  of  things  really  existing  without  the  souL 

6.  Now  the  truth  of  this  matter  doth  evidently  appear  from 
hence,  in  that  by  reason  of  some  disease  either  of  body  or  mind, 
men's  spirits  may  be  so  furiously,  violently,  and  strongly  agi- 
tated, that  those  phantoms  which  do  not  arise  from  the  motion 
of  the  nerves,  bemg  most  prevalent  and  predominant,  even  when 
they  are  awake,  may  become  aicr^/tiara,  *^  sensations"  and  ap- 
pearances of  things  as  really  existing  without  the  soul;  that  men 
may  confidently  believe  they  hear,  see,  and  feel  those  things  that 
are  not,  and  be  imposed  upon  in  all  their  senses.  Which  is  a 
thin^  that  frequently  happens,  not  only  in  phrenetical,  maniac, 
and  hypochondriacal  persons,  of"  which  there  are  many  instances 
recordcni,  but  also  in  others  possessed  with  strong  passions  of 
fear,  love,  and  the  like.  Wherefore  as  sense,  that  is,  the  phan- 
tasms that  arise  from  the  motion  communicated  to  the  spirits  of 
the  brain  by  the  nerves,  do  ordinarily  baffle  and  confute  imagi- 
nations and  fancy;  that  is,  those  phantasms  that  arise  from  the 
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spirits,  Otherwise  knoved  than  by  the  nerves,  so  likewise  imagina- 
tions growing  wild,  rampant,  and  exorbitant,  may  in  the  same 
manner  baffle  and  confute  all  our  senses. 

7.  Which    exorbitancy  of  fancy  or  ima^nation    prevailiiig 
over  sense,  or  those  phantasms  which  arise  from  the  motion  com- 
municated to  the  brain  from  the  objects  without  by  the  nervee^ 
may  either  proceed  ori^ally  from  some  disease  in  the  body, 
whereby  the  animal  spirits  bein^  furiously  heated  and  agitated, 
may  be  carried  with  so  great  a  rorce  and  career,  as  that  the  mo- 
tions caused  from  the  objects  by  the  nerves  being  weakened, 
may  yield  and  give  place  to  them,  and  their  phantasms  be  in  a 
manner  silent,   vanquished  ,  and    obliterated  by  them ;    those 
stronger  phantasms  that  arise  from  the  agitation  of  the  spirits 
themselves,  possessing  the  place  of  them,  the  affection  or  animad- 
version of  tne  soul  oeing  always  won  by  those  phantasms  that 
make  the  loudest  noise,  or  have  the  greatest  vigour.     Or  dse 
the  same  thing  may  proceed  originally  from  some  disease  or  dis- 
temper in  the  soul  itself.     When  the  lower,  irrational,  and  pas- 
sive part  of  the  soul  (in  which  the  concupiscible  and  irascible 
affections  are  seated),  and  so  by  consequence,  the  fantastic  power 
of  the  soul  (the  same  power  that  begets  in  us  those  waking 
dreams  before-mentioned)  grows  excessively  and  exorbitantly 
predominant,  insomuch  tnat  it  doth  not  only  weaken  and  extin- 
guish the   noetical  powers,   which  are  always  proportionably 
debilitated  as  this  is  invigorated,  but  also  prevent  the  power  of 
sense  itself,  the  immoderate  activity  of  the  fancy  not  permitting 
the  soul  to  suffer  from,  or  be  passive  to,  the  action  of  the  objects 
upon  it,  nor  quietly  to  receive  the  impressions  of  them,  without 
ruffling  and  confounding  them.     And  this  is  that  sad  and  la- 
mentable condition  that  the  soul  of  man  is  liable  and  obnoxious 
to,  by  its  overmuch  indulgence  to  that  passive,  and  irrational, 
and  corporeal  part  in  whicn  the  affections,  appetites,  and  desires 
are  seated ;  a  condition  which,  if  it  continue  always,  is  worse 
than  death  itself,  or  perfect  annihilation.     To  have  not  only 
reason  degraded  and  dethroned,  but  even  sense  itself  perverted 
or  extinguished,  and  in  the  room  thereof  boisterous  phantasms 
protrudea  from  the  irrational  appetites,  passions,  and  affections 
(now  grown  monstrous  and  enormous)  to  become  the  very  sensa- 
tions of  it,  by  means  whereof  it  is  easy  to  conceive  uiat  the 
divine  nemesis,  '^vengeance,"  may  make  the  soul  its  own  tor- 
mentor, though  there  were  no  other  hell  without  it,  not  only  by 
representing  most  loathsome  and  affrightfiil,  dismal  and  tragical 
scenes  of  things  to  itself,  but  also  by  cruciating  itself  with  ex- 
quisite and  sensible  pains.     And  the  serious  consideration  hereof 
should  make  us  very  careful  how  we  let  the  reins  loose  to  that 
passive  irrational  part  of  our  soul  which  knows  no  bounds  nor 
measures,  lest  thereby  we  unawares  precipitate  and  plunge  our- 
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selves  headlong  into  the  most  sad  and  deplorable  condition  that 
is  imaginable. 

8.  f  shall  not  discourse  here,  of  that  power  also  which  evil 
genii,  "  spirits**  may  possibly  have  upon  those  that  have  either 
mancipated  themselves  unto  them,  or  otherwise  forfeited  that 
ordinary  protection  which  divine  providence  commonly  nffordeth 
to  all,  by  acting  immediately  upon  the  spirits  of  the  brain,  and 
thereby  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of  those  phenomena  of 
-wizard  and  witches  vulgarly  talked  of,  their  seeming  transporta- 
tions in  the  air,  nocturnal  conventicles  and  junkettings,  and 
other  such  like  things,  as  seem  plainly  contramctious  and  unre- 
concilable  to  philosophy:  but  we  have  already  said  enough  to 
prove  that  sense  is  nothing  but  seeming  and  appearance.  And 
therefore  we  can  have  no  certainty  by  sense  alone  either  con- 
cerning the  absolute  natures  of  individual  corporeal  things  with- 
out us,  nor  indeed  of  their  existence ;  but  all  the  assurance  that 
we  have  thereof  arises  from  reason  and  intellect  judging  of  the 
phantasms  or  appearances  of  sense,  and  determinug  m  which  of 
them  there  is  an  absolute  reality,  and  which  of  tnem  are  but 
merely  relative  or  fantastical. 


BOOK  IV.— CHAPTER  L 

I.  Having  hitherto  showed  that  sense  or  passion  from  cor- 

Eoreal  things  existent  without  the  soul,  is  not  intellection  or 
nowledge,  so  that  bodies  themselves  are  not  known  or  under- 
stood by  sense ;  it  must  needs  follow  from  hence,  that  know- 
ledge is  an  inward  and  active  energy  of  the  mind  itself,  and  the 
displaying  of  its  own  innate  vigour  from  within,  whereby  it 
dotn  conquer,  Kporecv,  master  and  command  its  objects,  and  so 
begets  a  clear,  serene,  victorious,  and  satisfactory  sense  witUn  itself. 
Wherefore  though  it  be  vulgarly  conceived  that  knowledge 
arises  from  the  force  of  the  thing  known,  acting  upon  that 
which  knows  froin  without;  yet  contrariwise  it  is  most  certain, 
to  use  Boethius' expression,*  Id  quod  scitur,  non  ex  su&  vi,sed  ex 
comprehendentis  vi  et  facultate  sciri  vel  cognosci,  "  That  intel- 
lection and  knowledge  do  not  arise  from  the  force  and  activity  of 
the  thing  known  from  without,  upon  that  which  knows,  but  from 
the  inwwpd  power,  vigour  and  activity^  of  the  mind  that  knows 
actively,  comprehendmg  the  object  within  itself,  and  subduing 
and  prevailing  over  it.  So  that  knowledge  is  not  a  passion 
from  any  thing  without  the  mind,  but  an  active  exertion  of  the 
inward  strength,  vigour  and  power  of  the  mind,  displaying  itself 
•  De  Ck)nBolat.  PhiloB.  lib.  5.  p.  131. 
VOL.  III.      .  P  P 
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ftom  within;  and  the  intelligible  forms  by  which  things  nxt 
understood  or  known,  are  not  stamps  or  impressions  pasaiTdy 
printed  upon  the  soul  from  without,  but  ideas  vitally  protend 
or  actively  exerted  from  within  itself. 

2.  A  thing  which  is  merely  passive  from  without,  and  doih 
only  receive  foreign  and  adventitious  forms,  cannot  possibly 
know,  understand  or  jud^e  of  that  which  it  receives,  but  most 
needs  be  a  stranger  to  it,  having  nothing  within  itaelf  to  know  it 
by.  The  mind  cannot  know  any  thing,  but  by  something  of  its 
own,  that  is  native,  domestic  and  familiar  to  it.  When  in  a 
great  throng  or  crowd  of  people,  a  man  looking  round  about, 
meets  with  innumerable  strange  faces,  that  he  never  saw  before 
in  all  his  life,  and  at  last  chances  to  espy  the  feice  of  one  old 
friend  or  acquaintance,  which  he  had  not  seen  or  thought  of 
many  years  before ;  he  would  be  said  in  this  case  to  have  faiown 
that  one,  and  only  that  one  face  in  all  that  company,  because  he 
had  no  inward,  previous  or  anticipated  form  of  any  other  face, 
that  he  looked  upon,  in  his  nund ;  out  as  soon  as  ever  he  beheld 
that  one  face,  immediately  there  revived  and  started  forth  a 
former  anticipated  form  or  idea  of  it  treasured  up  in  his  mind, 
that,  as  it  were  taking  acquaintance  with  that  newly  received 
form,  made  him  know  it  or  remember  it  So  when  foreign, 
strange  and  adventitious  forms  are  exhibited  to  the  mind  oy 
sense,  the  soul  cannot  otherwise  know  or  understand  them,  but 
by  something  domestic  of  its  own,  some  active  anticipation  or 
prolepsis  within  itself,  that  occasionally  reviving  and  meeting 
with  it,  makes  it  know  it,  or  take  acquaintance  with  it  And 
this  is  the  only  true  and  allowable  sense  of  that  old  assertion, 
that  knowledge  is  reminiscence,  not  that  it  is  the  remembrance 
of  something  which  the  soul  had  sometime  before  actually  known 
in  a  pre-existent  state;  but  because  it  is  the  mind's  compre- 
hending of  things  by  some  inward  anticipations  of  its  own, 
something  native  and  domestic  t6  it,  or  something  actively 
exerted  from  within  itself. 

And  thus  Plotinus  argues,  when  he  endeavours  to  prove  that 
the  immediate  ra  voryra,  objects  of  knowledge  and  intellection, 
are  not  things  without  the  mind  acting  upon  it  at  a  distanc^ 
but  contained  and  comprehended  within  the  ndnd  itself:*  live 
Si  Koi  yvhXThTcu  ^i  avT^Xa^iTo  {Svra>c»  wwc  Si  8ri  ttyaOov  towto 
ri  Sre  koXov  ^  ScVaiov ;  "Eicaorov  yap  roifrwv  aXXo  avrov,  koi  ovt 
iv  aim^  al  Trjg  Kplnewg  ap\al  ale  TTKnlvtrUf  aWa  rat  airai  H^ 
Kol  ri  aXiidua  lica,  "  Otherwise  how  should  the  mtnd  know  or 
judge  when  it  had  really  apprehended  any  thing,  that  this  is  good, 
that  honest  or  just,  these  things  being  all  strangers  to  the  mina,and 
coining  into  it  from  without.  So  that  the  mind  could  not  have  any 
principles  of  judgment  within  itself  in  this  case,  but  these  would 
be  without  it,  and  then  the  truth  must  needs  be  without  it  also.^ 

*  £un.  6.  lib.  5.  cap.  1. 
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3.  If  intellection  and  knowledge  were  mere  passion  from 
i^ithout,  or  the  bare  reception  of  extraneous  and  adventitious 
forms,  tJien  no  reason  could  be  given  at  all  why  a  mirror  or 
looking-glass  should  not  understand;  whereas  it  cannot  so  much 
SIS  Ben^Uy  perceive  those  images  whidi  it  receives  and  reflects 
to  us.     And  therefore  sense  of  itself,  as  was  before  intimated,  is 
not  a  mere  passion,  but  a  passive  perception  of  the  soul,  which 
liath  something  of  vital  energy  in  it,  because  it  is  a  c(»gitation ; 
to  which  vital  energy  of  the  soul  those  sensible  ideas  »rf  light, 
colours,  heat,  and  the  like,  owe  all  their  enlity.     Mrich  less 
therefore  can  intellection  be  a  pure  passion.     But  if  in  I  el  lection 
and  knowledge  were  a  mere  passive  perception  of  the  m)u1  from 
-without,  and  nothing  but  sense,  or  the  result  of  it,  then  what 
reason  could  be  ffiven,  why  brute  animals,  that  have  i\ll  tlie  same 
senses  that  men  have,  and  some  of  them  more  acute,  should  not 
have  intellection  also,  and  be  as  capable  of  logic,  mathematics, 
and  metaphysics,  and  have  the  same  notions  of  morality,  of  a 
Deity  and  religion  that  men  have?     Wherefore  it   must   of 
necessity  be  granted,  that  besides  passion  from  corporeal  things, 
or  the  passive  perception  of  sense,  there  is  in  the  souls  of  men 
another  more  active  principle  or  vis  cognoscendarum  rerum 
innata,  an  "  innate  cognoscitive  power,"  whereby  they  are  enabled 
to  understand  or  judge  of  what  is  received  from  without  by 
sense.     And  some,  that  would  otherwise  make  the  soul  as  naked 
a  thing  as  is  possible,  are  forced  to  acknowledge   thus  much. 
And  hereby  they  grant  all  that  we  contend  for  and  they  deny, 
though  considering  not  in  the  mean  time  what  they  say.     For 
this  innate  cognoscitive  power  in  the  soul,  can  be  notmng  else 
but  a  power  of  raising  intelligible  ideas  and  conceptions  of  tnings 
from  within  itself.     For  it  is  not  possible  that  any  knowledge 
should  be  without  an  objective  idea  or  conception  of  something 
known  included  in  it,  or  that  v(i»j<T«c>  "  the  intellection,"  should 
be  in  one  faculty,  and  v6iitfia,  "  the  conception,"  in  another,  one 
in  the  intellect,  and  the  other  in  the  fancy.     That  knowledge 
should  be  actively  produced  from  within,  and  the  conception  or 
objective  idea  passively  received  from  without,  that  the  mind 
should  exert  an   act  of  knowledge  or  intellection  without  an 
object,  or  upon  an  object  without  itself,  and  not  comprehended 
by  it,  that  the  idea  of  the  thing  known  should  not  be  compre- 
hended in  the  knowledge  of  it.     Whereas,  as  Aristotle  himself 
hath   observed,     Th   avrh  itrnv   ri    kot    ivipyaiav  £7r£<rrijjui|   rcf 
[     irpayfxaTt^  **  Actual  knowledge  is  in  reality  the  same  with  the 
thing  known,  or  the  idea  of  it,"  and  therefore  inseparable  from  it. 
\    It  being  nothing  but  the  mind's  being  conscious  of  some  intel- 
[     ligible  idea  within  itself. 

4.  And  therefore,  whereas  the  only  objects  of  sense  are  indi- 

*  De  Anima,  lib.  3.  cap.  6. 
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vidual  corporeal  thin^  existing  without  the  mind^  whidi  the 
Boul  perceives  b^  looking  out  from  itself  upon  that  &om  whidi  h 
Buffers,  not  actively  comprehended  withm  itself;  the  pimaij 
and  immediate  objects  of  intellection  and  knowledge,  are  not 
things  existing  without  the  mind,  but  the  ideas  of  the  mind 
itself  actively  exerted,  that  is,  the  intelligible  rationes,  "  reasons,' 
of  things.  N(Ji|<F£c  ov  tov  iK^,  unnrBp  v  a7(Tdft<rcc9  **  The  intel- 
lection 18  not  of  what  is  without,  as  sense  is."  And  dri  cue  ^ 
TOV  vov  ra  vonra,  "  the  immediate  objects  of  intellection  are  not 
without  the  mind  that  understands.  They  are  assertioiis  tbi 
Plotinus*  at  large  demonstrates.  And  Aristotle  frequently 
asserts  the  sameif  '£jrl  rwv  avtv  vXric  to  avT6  iari  to  vom/ 
Koi  TO  vooifiivov'  ri  ytip  ivioTfiuri  in  ^ccii/oifrifci^  ical  ro  iwum/row 
Th  ainS  ifrrif  "  In  abstracted  thmgs  that  which  understands  and 
that  which  is  understood  are  the  same;  for  the  theoretical 
science  and  the  scibile,  *  knowable,' "  or  object  of  knowledge  aie 
all  one.  And  Skta>c  6  vovc  6  kot  ivipynav  to,  wpay/MMra  vowv, 
*^  the  mind  altogether  is  that  which  understands  tmngs."  Theee 
being  all  but  several  modifications  of  intellect.  For  as  hard  and 
soft,  hot  and  cold,  and  the  like  corporeal  qualities,  are  but 
several  modifications  of  matter,  so  the  several  objective  idea^  of 
the  mind  in  scientifical  speculation,  are  but  several  modificatioDS 
of  the  mind  knowing.  Wherefore  individual  things  existii^ 
without  the  soul,  are  but  the  secondary  objects  of  knowlec^ 
and  intellection,  which  the  mind  understands  not  by  looking  out 
from  itself  as  sense  doth,  but  by  reflecting  inwardly  upon  itself, 
and  comprehending  them  under  those  intelligible  ideas  or  rationes, 
**  reasonings,"  of  its  own,  which  it  protrucfes  from  within  itself; 
so  that  the  mind  or  intellect  may  well  be  called  (though  in 
another  sense  than  Protagoras  meant  it)  r<}  fikpov  iravraiv,  *^  the 
measure  of  all  things." 

5.  For  the  soul  having  an  innate  cognoscitive  power  univer- 
sally (which  is  nothing  else  but  a  power  of  raising  objective 
ideas  within  itself,  and  intelligible  rationes,  *^  reasons,"  of  any 
thing)^  it  must  needs  be  granted  that  it  hath  a  potential  omni- 
formity  in  it.  Which  is  not  only  asserted  by  the  Platonists, 
that  the  soul  is  wavTa  votpuf^f  ^^  all  things  intellectually,"  but 
also  by  Aristotle  himself,  tvv  t^y^v  tlvai  tcL  6vTa  ttwc  xavrt, 
^'  that  the  soul  is  in  a  manner  all  things."  The  mind  beii^  a 
kind  of  notional  or  representative  world,  as  it  were  a  diaphanous 
and  crystalline  sphere,  in  which  the  ideas  and  images  of  aH 
things  existing  in  the  real  universe  mav  be  reflected  or  repre- 
sented. For  as  the  mind  of  God,  wnich  is  the  archetypal 
intellect,  is  that  whereby  he  alwavs  actually  comprehends  him- 
self, and  his  own  fecundity,  or  the  extent  of  his  own  infinite 

•  £im.  5,  lib.  5,  cap.  1.  2.  f  De  Anima,  lib.  3.  cap.  6. 
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goodness  and  power ;  that  is,  the  posdbility  of  all  things ;  eo  all 
created  intellects  being  certain  ectypal  models,  or  derivative 
eompendiums  of  the  same;  although  they  have  not  the  actual 
ideas  of  all  things,  much  less  are  the  images  or  sculptures  of  all 
the  several  species  of  existent  thin^  fixed  and  engraven  in  a 
dead  manner  upon  them ;  yet  they  have  them  all  virtually  and 
potentially  comprehended  in  that  one  vis  cognitrix,  **  cognosci- 
tive  power,"  of  the  soul,  which  is  a  potential  omniformity, 
T^hereby  it  is  enabled  as  occasion  serves  and  outward  objects 
invite,  gradually  and  successivelv  to  unfold  and  display  itself  in 
a  vital  manner,  by  framing  mtelligible  ideas  or  conceptions 
within  itself  of  whatsoever  hath  any  entity  or  cogitability.  As 
the  spermatic  or  plastic  power  doth  virtually  contain  within 
itself  the  forms  of  all  the  several  organical  parts  of  animals,  and 
displays  them  gradually  and  successively,  framing  an  eye  here 
and  an  ear  there. 

6.  Now  because  intellection  and  knowledge  are  not  passion 
from  without,  but  an  active  exertion  of  the  mind  from  within 
itself,  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  as  Aristotle  hath  observed,  that 
the  mind  by  knowing  that  which  is  <T<p6Spa  voiirov,  "exceedinglpr 
intelligible,"  the  most  radiant  and  illustrious  truths,  is  not  debi- 
litated thereby  or  overpowered,  as  sense  is  in  perceiving  that 
which  is  (T^<J8/oa  atdS^ijrov,  **  exceedingly  sensible,  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sun;  but  contrariwise  the  more  invigorated  thereby, 
and  the  better  enabled  to  comprehend  lesser  and  smaller  truths ; 
because  though  sense  is  passive  and  organical,  yet  knowledge  is 
inorganical  and  an  active  power  and  strength  of  the  mind,  which 
the  more  it  is  exerted,  is  the  more  thereby  invigorated  and  en- 
larged. 

From  hence  likewise  it  is,  as  the  same  Aristotle  hath  observed,* 
aKpi^tcrripav  iniarfifjLriv  Trjg  iirKTrfifirig,  rfiv  fxij  KaSr*  vrroKUfiivov 
Trig  •foS'  vTroKUfiivoVf  olov  apiOfiriTiKfiv  Trig  apjixoviKfigf^*  that  those 
knowledges  which  are  more  abstract  and  remote  from  matter, 
are  more  accurate,"  intelligible  and  demonstrable,  than  those 
which  are  convei'sant  about  concrete  and  materisd  things,  as 
arithmetic  than  harmonics,  which  are  numbers  concrete  with 
sounds ;  and  so  likewise  geometry  than  astronomy,  or  the  mixed 
mathematics;  whereas  if  all  knowledge  did  arise  from  corporeal 
things  by  way  of  sense  and  passion,  it  must  needs  be  contrari- 
wise true,  that  the  more  concrete  and  sensible  things  were,^  the 
more  knowable  they  would  be.  Moreover,  from  hence  it  is 
ako,  as  experience  tells  us,  that  scientifical  knowledge  is  best 
acquired  by  the  soul's  abstraction  from  the  outward  objects  of 
sense,  and  retiring  into  itself,  that  so  it  may  the  better  attend  to 
its  own  inward  notions  and  ideas.  And  therefore  it  is  many 
times  observed,  that  overmuch  reading  and  hearing  of  other 

•  Analyt.  Posterior,  lib.  1.  cap.  27. 
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men's  discourses,  though  learned  and  elaborate,  doth  not  only 
distract  the  mind,  but  also  debilitates  the  intellectual  powen, 
and  makes  the  mind  passive  and  sluggish,  by  calling  it  too  much 
outwards.  For  which  cause  that  wise  philosopher  Socrates  alto- 
gether shunned  that  dictating  and  dogmatical  way  of  teachix^ 
used  by  the  sophisters  of  that  age,  and  chose  rather  an  aporeticad 
and  obstetricious  method;  because  knowledge  was  not  to  be 
poured  into  the  soul  like  liquor,  but  rather  to  be  invited  and 
gently  drawn  forth  from  it ;  nor  the  mind  so  much  to  be  filled 
therewith  from  without,  like  a  vessel,  as  to  be  kindled  and 
awakened.  Lastly,  from  hence  is  that  strange  parturiency  that 
is  often  observed  in  the  mind,  when  it  is  solicitously  set  upon 
ihe  investigation  o£  some  truth,  whereby  it  doth  endeavour,  bj 
ruminating  and  revolving  within  itself  as  it  were  to  conceive  it 
within  itself,  parturire,  **to  bring  it  forth  out  of  its  own  womb;*' 
by  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  mind  is  naturally  conscious  of  its 
own  active  fecundity,  and  also  that  it  hath  a  criterion  witbin 
itself,  which  will  enable  it  to  know  when  it  hath  found  that 
which  it  sought. 

7.  Tyherefore  it  is  evident  from  what  we  have  declared,  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  perceptive  cogitations  in  the  soul :  the 
one  passive,  when  the  soul  perceives  by  suffering  from  its  body, 
and  the  objects  without ;  the  other  active,  when  it  perceives  by 
exerting  its  own  native  vigour  from  within  itself.  The  passive 
perceptions  of  the  soul  have  two  several  names  given  unto  them; 
for  when  the  soul,  by  sympathizing  with  the  body,  seems  to  per- 
ceive corporeal  things,  as  present  and  really  existing  without  it, 
then  they  are  called  aitr^ifiara,  "sensations."  But  when  the 
passive  affections  of  the  soul  are  looked  upon  not  as  thin^ 
really  existing  without  the  mind,  but  only  as  pictures  of  sensible 
things  in  the  mind,  or  more  crass  or  corporeal  cogitations,  then 
they  are  called  tpavratrfiara^  '*  phantasms,"  or  imaginations.  But 
these  <pavTa<TiJLaTa  and  alfrOfifxaraf  **  phantasms"  and  **  sensationfl,'* 
being  realljr  the  same  things,  as  we  said  before,  both  of  them 
being  passions  or  affections  in  the  soul,  caused  by  some  local 
motions  in  the  body,  and  the  difference  between  them  being  only 
accidental,  insomuch  that  ^avrafrfxaray  *'  phantasms,"  may  be 
changed  into  aKrOrifxaray  "  sensations,"  and  sometimes  also  aioBvr 
jiaray  "sensations,"  into  (pavraafxaTa,  ** phantasms,"  therefore  all 
these  passive  perceptions  of  the  soul  may  be  called  in  general 
<^avTa(TixaTay  "phantasms."  But  the  active  perceptions  which 
rise  from  the  mind  itself -without  the  body,  are  commonly  called 
votifiaray  "  conceptions  of  the  mind ;"  and  so  we  have  the  two 
species  of  perceptive  cogitations ;  the  one  f^avradiiaTOy  "  phan- 
tasms," and  the  other  vor^aray  "  conceptions  of  the  mind.** 

8.  Now  that  all  our  perceptive  cogitations  are  not  (pavrafTfiaray 
"  phantasms,"  as  many  contend,  but  that  there  is  another  species 
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of  perceptive  coritations  distinct  from  them^  arising  from  the 
active  vigour  of  me  mind  itself,  which  we  therefore  cdl  vorifxara, 
**  conceptions  of  the  mind,"  is  demonstrably  evident  from  hence ; 
because  phantasms  are  nothing  else  but  sensible  ideas,  images,  or 
pictures  of  outward  objects,  such  as  are  caused  in  the  soul  by 
sense;  whence  it  follows,  that  nothing  is  tpavratnovf  "the  object 
of  fancy,"  but  what  is  also  alcT&ijTov,  "  the  object  of  sense,"  no- 
thing can  be  fancied  by  the  soul,  but  what  is  perceptible  by 
sense.  But  there  are  many  objects  of  our  mind,  whicn  we  can 
neither  see,  hear,  feel,  smell,  nor  taste,  and  which  did  never 
enter  into  it  by  any  sense ;  and  therefore  we  can  hjive  no  sen- 
sible pictures  or  ideas  of  them,  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  that 
inward  limner  or  painter  which  borrows  all  his  colours  from 
sense,  which  we  call  fancy ;  and  if  we  reflect  on  our  own  cogita- 
tions of  these  things,  we  shall  sensibly  perceive  that  they  are  not 
fantastical,  but  noematical.  As  for  example,  justice,  equity, 
duty  and  obligation,  cogitation,  opinion,  intellection,  volition, 
memory,  verity,  falsity,  cause,  effect,  genus,  species,  nullity, 
contingency,  possibilitv^  impossibility,  and  innumerable  more 
such  there  are  that  will  occur  to  any  one  that  shall  turn  over  the 
Tocabularies  of  any  language,  none  of  whidi  can  have  any  sen- 
sible picture  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  the  fancy.  And  there  are 
many  whole  propositions  likewise,  in  which  there  is  not  any  one 
word  or  notion  that  we  can  have  any  genuine  phantasm  of,  much 
less  can  fancy  reach  to  an  apprehension  of  tne  necessity  of  the 
connexion  of  the  terms.  As  for  example :  Nihil  potest  esse  et 
non  esse  eodem  tempore,  "  Nothing  can  be  and  not  be  at  the 
same  time."  What  proper  and  genuine  phantasms  can  any  per- 
ceive in  his  mind  either  of  nihil,  "  nothing,"  or  potest,  "  can,  or 
esse,  "be,"  or  et,  "and,"  or  non  esse,  "not  be,"  or  eodem,  "at 
the  same,"  or  tempore,  "time." 

9.  Neither  was  it  asserted  by  Aristotle,  as  some  have  taken 
for  granted,  that  all  our  perceptive  cogitations  are  phantasms, 
but  contrariwise,  that  there  are  vofifxara,  "  conceptions  of  the  mind" 
which  are  distinct  things  from  ff^avratTfiaTay  "  phantasms,"  only 
that  the  latter  were  always  individual  companions  of  the  former. 
This  appears  from  those  words  of  his :  Noi^juora  tiv\  hotau  rov 
firj  (^avraaiiara  tevae,  ^  oiSl  ravra  f^avraaiiaTa^  a\X  ovk  aviv 
^avratTfiaTtov*  " The  conceptions  of  the  mind  somewhat  differ 
from  phantasms,  they  are  not  phantasms,  but  neither  are  they 
without  phantasms.  Where  he  inclines  to  this,  that  the  vofifiaroy 
"conceptions  of  the  mind,"  are  not  fpavratrfxarch  "phantasms," 
but  that  they  have  phantasms  always  joined  with  them.  So  again 
afterwards  he  asks :  El  to  vohv  ^avraalay  ri  urj  aviv  f^avraalaQ^ 
.  "  Whether  intellection  be  fancy,  or  rather  a  different  thing  from 
fancy,  but  such  as  never  goes  without  it."  Which  indeed  he 
*  De  Anlma,  lib.  3.  cap.  9. 
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affirms  in  other  places,  that  the  mind  doth  never   voecv,  '*ooii- 
ceive"  without  a  phantasm.     Now,  this  is  true  of  sensible  and 
corporeal  things,  that  we  never  understand  them,  but  we  hare 
also  some  conUised  phantasms  or  other  of  them  in  our  mind,  and 
yet    besides  the   ^avraafiara^   *' phantasms,"  the    mind  exerts 
voiifiaTa^  *^  conceptions "  also  upon  them,  or  else  it  oould  not 
uuderstand  them,  phantasms  being  but  imperfect^   inoom{dete, 
and  superficial  cogitatious,  which  sometimes  go  before,  and  inyite 
or  call  in  the  meanwhile  the  perceptions  of  tne  mind,  and  some- 
times follow  and  attend  upon  the  vofifAarcy  *' conceptions  ci  tbe 
mind,"  as  the  shadow  upon  the  substance,  but  never  comprehend 
the  thing.     And  inde^,  as  we  ourselves  consist  of  soul  and 
body  naturally  united  together,  so  are  the  co^tations  that  we 
have  of  corporeal  things  usually  both  noematical  and  phantas- 
matical  together,  the  one  being  as  it  were  the  soul,  and  the  other 
the   body  of    them.     For  wnen    a  geometrician   considers  a 
triangle,  being  about  to  demonstrate  that  it  hath  three  angks 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  no  doubt  but  he  will  have  the  phataa- 
matical  picture  of  some  triangle  in  his  mind ;  and  yet  notwitli- 
standing  he  hath  also  a  noematical  perception  or  intellectual  idea 
of  it  too,  as  appears  from  hence,  because  every  express  picture 
of  a  triangle  must  of  necessity  be  either  obtusangular  or  rec- 
tangular, or  acutangular,  but  that  which  in  hb  mind  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  proposition  thought  on,  is  the  ratio,  "  reason,*  of  a 
triangle  undetermined  to  any  of  these  species.     And  the  like 
mi^ht  be  observed  also  of  the  word  angles  in  the  same  propo- 
sition.    In  like  manner,  whenever  we  think  of  a  phantasmatical, 
universal,  or  universalized  phantasm,  or  a  thing  which  we  hsTe 
no  clear  intellection  of;  as  for  example,  of  the  nature  of  a  roee 
in  general,  there  is  a  complication  of  something  noematical,  and 
something   phantasmatical   together.;    for   ^avracrftara,   '^  phan- 
tasms," in  themselves  alone,  as  well  as  al<TSrrifiaTaj  "  sensations,** 
are  always  individual  things.     And  by  a  rose  considered  thus 
universally  and  phantasmatically,  we  mean  a  thing  which  so 
affects  our  sense  m  respect  of  figure  and  colour. 

10.  But  as  for  those  other  objects  of  cogitation,  whidi  we 
affirmed  before  to  be  in  themselves  neither  oco-diira,  *'  the  objects 
of  sense,"  nor  <ltavTa<Traf  "  the  objects  of  fancy,"  but  only  i^irra, 
"  things  understood,"  and  therefore  can  have  no  natural  and 
genuine  phantasms  properly  belonging  to  them-;  yet  it  is  true, 
notwithstanding  that  tne  fantastic  power  of  the  soul,  which 
would  never  willingly  be  altogether  idle  or  quite  excluded,  will 
busily  intend  itself  here  also.  And  therefore  maDy  times,  when 
the  intellect  or  mind  above  is  exercised  in  abstracted  intellections 
and  contemplations,  the  fancy  will  at  the  same  time  burily 
employ  itself  below,  in  making  some  kind  of  apish  imitationi^ 
counterfeit  iconisms,  symbolical  adumbrations  and  resemblances 
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of  those  intellectDal  cogitations  of  sensible  and  corporeal  thin^ 
And  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  speech,  metaphors  and  alTe- 
TOries  do  so  exceedingly  please,  becaase  they  highly  gratify  this 
fantastical  power  of  passive  and  corporeal  cogitation  m  the  soul, 
and  seem  thereby  also  something  to  raise  and  refresh  the  mind 
itself,  otherwise  lazy  and  ready  to  faint  and  be  tired  by  overlong 
abstracted  cogitations,  by  taking  its  old  companion  the  body  to 
go  along  with  it,  as  it  were  to  rest  upon,  and  by  affording  to  it 
certain  crass,  palpable,  and  corporeal  images,  to  incorporate 
those  abstracted  cogpitations  in,  that  it  may  oe  able  thereby  to 
see  those  still  more  mlent  and  subtle  notions  of  its  own,  sensibly 
reflected  to  itself  firom  the  corporeal  glass  of  the  fancy. 

Sometimes  also  there  are  other  spurious  phantasms  that  do 
little  or  nothing  symbolize  with  the  noetical  cogitations,  that  yet 
are  arbitrarily  or  customarily  annected  to  them,  merely  because 
the  fantastic  power  would  not  stand  wholly  idle  and  unemployed ; 
so  that  when  the  mind  thinks  of  such  an  intelligible  idea,  the 
fancy  will  presently  hold  forth  such  a  customary  phantasm 
before  it,  &<nrBp  oJ  iv  roTc  fivtijuLoviKoi^  ndiiiivot  koL  clSoiXo- 
iroiovvTiCy  ^*  as  those  that  use  artificial  memory,  make  certain 
phantasms  at  pleasure"  to  signify  certain  cogitations. 

But  lastly,  rather  than  the  fancy  shall  quite  stand  out  and  do 
just  nothing  at  all,  it  will  sometimes  exercise  itself  (especially  in 
speech)  in  raising  phantasms  of  the  very  sounds  and  names,  by 
which  the  notions  of  the  mind  are  si^iified  respectively.  So 
that  it  is  very  true  both  that  there  are  active  voii/xora,  "  cogi- 
tations of  the  mind"  distinct  from  favraafxarof  ^'phantasms;" 
and  such  of  which  there  can  be  no  natural  and  genuine  phan- 
tasms or  sensible  pictures;  and  yet  according  to  Aristotle's 
opinion,  that  frequently  those  vorifiaTa,  "conceptions  of  the 
mind"  (at  least  in  the  vulgar,  that  are  little  accustomed  to  ab- 
stracted cogitation^  have  some  kind  of  spurious  and  counterfeit, 
or  verbal  and  nommal  phantasms  joined  with  and  accompanying 
of  them. 

11.  As  for  that  opinion,  that  the  vorifxaTaj  **  conceptions  of 
the  mind,"  and  inteUigible  ideas  or  rationes,  "  reasons,"  of  the 
mmd  should  be  raised  out  of  the  ^avriirfiara,  **  phantasms,"  bjr 
the  strange  chemistry  of  intellectus  a^ens,  ^*  an  asent  intelh- 
gence ;"  this  as  it  is  founded  on  a  mistake  of  Aristotle's  meaning, 
who  never  dreamed  of  any  such  a  chimerical  intellectus  agens, 
**  agent  intelligence,"  as  appears  from  the  Greek  interpreters 
that  best  understood  him ;  so  it  is  very  like  to  that  other  opinion 
called  Peripatetical,  that  asserts  the  eduction  of  immaterial 
forms  out  of  the  power  of  matter ;  and  as  both  of  them  arise 
from  the  same  sottishness  of  mind  that  would  make  stupid  and 
senseless  matter  the  original  source  of  all  things ;  so  there  is  the 
same  impossibility  in  both,  that  perfection  should  be  raised  out 
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of  imperfection,  and  that  vigour,  activity  and  awakened  energy, 
shoula  ascend  and  emerge  ont  of  dull,  Bluggish  and  drowsy 
passioa.  But  indeed  this  c^inion  attributes  as  mach  activity  to 
the  mind,  if  at  least  the  agent  intelligence  be  a  part  of  it,  as 
ours  doth ;  as  he  would  attribute  as  much  activity  to  the  son, 
that  should  say  the  sun  had  a  power  of  educing  light  out  of 
l^ght  or  the  dark  air,  as  he  that  snould  say  the  sun  had  a  power 
of  exerting  light  out  of  hi|  own  body.  The  former  being  bat 
an  improper  wav  of  expressing  the  same  thing,  whidi  is  properiy 
signified  m  the  latter  way. 

But  that  other  opinion^  that  asserts  that  the  abstract  and  um- 
versol  rationes,  ^^  reasons,''  of  things,  as  distinct  from  phantasms, 
are  nothing  else  but  mere  names  without  any  signification,  is  so 
ridiculously  false,  that  it  deserves  no  confutation  at  alL 


CHAPTER  IL 

1.  That  there  are  some  ideas  of  the  mind  which  were  not 
stamped  or  imprinted  upon  it  from  the  sensible  objects  without, 
and  therefore  must  needs  arise  from  the  innate  vigour  and 
activity  of  the  mind  itself,  is  evident,  in  that  there  are,  first, 
ideas  of  such  things  as  neither  are  affections  of  bodies,  nor 
could  be  imprinted  or  conveyed  by  any  local  motions,  nor  can  be 
pictured  at  all  by  the  fancy  in  any  sensible  colours;  such  as  sxe 
the  ideas  of  wisdom,  foUy,  prudence,  imprudence,  knowledge 
ignorance,  verity,  falsity,  vurtue,  vice,  honesty,  dishonesty, 
justice,  injustice,  volition,  cogitation,  nay,  of  sense  itself,  which 
is  a  species  of  cogitation,  and  which  is  not  perceptible  bv  any 
sense ;  and  many  other  suchlike  notions  as  include  something  ot 
cogitation  in  them,  or  refer  to  cogitative  beings  only ;  which 
ideas  must  needs  spring  ftom  the  active  power  and  innate 
fecundity  of  the  mind  itself,  because  the  corporeal  objects  of 
bense  can  imprint  no  such  things  upon  it  ^scondly,  in  that 
there  are  many  relative  notions  and  ideas,  attributed  as  well  to 
corporeal  as  incorporeal  things  that  proceed  wholly  from  the 
activity  of  the  mind  comparing  one  ttung  with  another.  Such 
BS  are  cause,  effect,  means,  end,  order,  proportion,  similitude, 
dissimilitude,  equality,  inequality,  aptitude,  ini^titude,  sym- 
metry, asymmetry,  whole  and  part,  genus  and  q>ecie8,  and 
the  like. 

2.  But  that  which  imposes  upon  men's  judgments  here,  so  as 
to  make  them  think,  that  these  are  all  passive  impressions  made 
ppon  the  soul  b^  the  objects  of  sense,  is  nothing  else  but  this ; 
because  the  notions  both  of  those  relative  ideas,  and  also  of  those 
other  immaterial  things  (as  virtue,  wisdom,  the  soul,  God)  are 
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most  commonly  excited  and  awakened  occasionally  from  the 
appulse  of  outward  objects  knocking  at  the  doors  of  our  senses. 
And  these  men  not  distinguishing  betwixt  the  outward  occasion 
or  invitation  of  those  cogitations,  and  the  immediate  active  or 
productive  cause  of  them,  impute  them  therefore  all  alike,  as 
well  these  intelligible,  as  the  other  sensible  ideas,  or  phantasms, 
to  the  eflSciency  or  activity  of  the  outward  objects  upon  us. 
Wherefore  that  we  may  the  better  understand  how  far  the 
passion  of  sense  reaches,  and  where  the  activity  of  the  mind 
b^ins,  we  will  compare  these  three  things  together :  First,  a 
mirror,  looking-glass  or  crystal  globe;  secondly,  a  living  eye, 
that  is,  a  seeing  or  perceptive  mirror  or  looking-glass ;  thirdly,  a 
mind  or  intellect  superadded  to  this  living  eye  or  seeing  mirror. 

3.  First,  therefore,  when  the  same  objects  are  equally  exposed 
or  held  before  a  crystal  globe  or  looking-glass,  and  a  living  eye ; 
there  are  all  the  same  impressions  made  upon  the  crystal  globe 
that  there  are  upon  the  hving  eye ;  which  appears  from  hence, 
because  the  eye  looking  upon  the  crystal  globe  or  mirror,  will 
see  all  the  same  images  reflected  to  itself  from  thence,  that  it 
.perceived  before  immediately  frQm  the  objects  themselves.  The 
motion  emd  pressure  of  the  ethereal  globuli,  ^'globulous  par- 
ticles," in  which  the  nature  of  light  is  conceived  to  consist,  from 
every  opaque  object,  bearing  al&e  every  way  upon  that  which 
resists,  and  therefore  as  much  upon  the  mirror  as  the  eye ;  so 
that  there  is  every  iot  as  much  corporeal  passion  in  die  mirror 
or  crystal  globe,  as  m  the  glassy  part  of  the  living  eye ;  for,  as 
we  said  before,  the  corporeal  part  of  the  eye  is  indeed  notldng 
else  but  a  mirror  or  looking-^ass.  And  yet  notwithstanding, 
the  mirror  or  crystal  globe  doth  not  see  or  perceive  any  thing 
as  the  eye  doth ;  from  whence  we  learn,  first,  that  things  are 
never  perceived  merely  by  their  own  force  and  activity  upon  the 
percipient,  but  by  the  innate  force,  power  and  ability  of  that 
which  perceives.  And  therefore,  secondly,  that  sense  itself  is 
not  a  mere  corporeal  passion,  but  a  perception  of  the  bodily 
passions  proceeding  from  some  power  and  ability  supposed  to 
reside  in  a  sensitive  soul,  vitally  united  to  that  respective  body. 
Which  perception,  though  it  have  something  of  energy  in  it,  as 
being  a  cogitation ;  yet  it  is  rightly  called  a  passion  of  the  soul, 
because  it  is  not  a  clear  intellective  or  cognoscitive  perception  of 
the  motions  of  the  body,  but  a  passive  or  sympathetical  per- 
ception only.  Whereby,  according  to  nature's  instinct,  it  hath 
several  seemings  or  appearances  begotten  in  it  of  those  resisting 
objects  without  it  at  a  distance,  in  respect  of  colour,  magnitude, 
figure  and  local  motion ;  by  reason  of  the  difference  of  those 
rectilinear  motions  communicated  from  them  by  the  intermediate 
globuli,  "globulous  particles,"  and  impressed  upon  the  optic  nerves. 

Wherefore  the  living  eye  immediately  perceives  nothing  but 
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these  corporeal  passioiis  which  are  made  equally  upon  it,  and  tbe 
mirror  or  crystal  globe  alike,  by  the  motion  of  that  intermediate 
or  subtle  body  which  causeth  light;  which  corporeal  passions 
being  also  passively  perceived  by  that  vital  principle  called  the 
sensitive  power  residmg  in  the  eye,  all  passion  from  the  outward 
object  there  ceaseth,  and  goes  no  further ;  but  that  power  of  tbe 
soul  that  next  foUoweth,  which  is  the  third  thing  that  we  men- 
tioned before,  the  intellect,  begins  immediately  to  exerf  and  dis- 
play its  activity  upon  the  object  passivelv  perceived  by  sense. 

4.  But  the  better  to  illustrate  the  business  in  hand,  let  m 
again  suppose  some  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  or  artifidal 
automaton ;  as  for  example,  an  horologe  or  watch,  at  once  held 
before  the  mirror  or  crystal  globe,  and  also  exposed  to  the  parti- 
cular view  of  the  living  or  sentient  eye,  both  in  the  outside  and 
interior  fabric  of  it ;  so  that  as  every  part  in  it  is  reflected  from 
the  mirror,  so  it  may  be  consciously  perceived  also  by  the  sen- 
tient eye,  in  a  particular  successive  view.    Now  the  sentient  eye 
will  be  conscious  or  perceptive  of  nothing  in  all  this,  but  only 
its  being  variously  affected,  from  different  colours,  figures,  pro- 
tuberancies,  cavities,  sculptures,  local  motions,  one  after  another, 
all  the  same  things  which  were  impressed  on  die  ciystal  globe  or 
mirror,  and  reflected  from  it,  there  being  no  difference  at  all 
betwixt  the  one  and  the  other,  but  that  the  eye  was  conscious  or 
perceptive  of  what  it  suffered,  but  the  mirror  not.     But  now  the 
mind  or  intellect  being  superadded  to  this  sentient  eye,  and 
exerting  its  active  and  more  comprehensive  power  upon  all  that 
which  was  reflected  from  the  mirror,  and  passively  perceived  by 
the  sentient  eye,  as  it  doth  actually  and  intellectually  compre- 
hend the  same  things  over  again,  which  sense  had  perceived 
before  in  another  manner  (of  which  we  must  speak  anerward), 
so  it  proceeds  further,  and  compares  all  the  several  parts  of  this 
ingenious  machine  or  self-mover  one  with  another,  taking  notice 
first,  of  the  spring,  as  the  original  and  cause  of  all  the  motion  in 
it;  of  the  chain  or  string,  by  the  mediation  of  which  that  motion 
is  communicated  to  the  fusee ;  of  the  balance  that  reciprocating 
moderates  the  motion  of  the  several  wheels,  some  greater,  some 
lesser,  propagating  the  motion  from  one  to  another;    of  the 
horary  circle  divided  into  equal  parts ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  index, 
moving  round  about  the  circle,  through  equal  space  in  equal 
time,  idl  these  in  their  several  scheses,  ^^  relations"  to  one  anoUier 
and  the  whole.    Whereupon  the  intellect,  besides  figure,  colour, 
ma^tude  and  motions,  raises  and  excites  within  itself  the  intel- 
ligible ideas  of  cause,  effect,  means,  end,  priority  and  posteriority, 
equality  and  inequality,  order  and  proportion,  symmetry  and 
asvmmetry,  aptitude  and  inaptitude,  sign  and  tlung  signified, 
whole  and  part,  in  a  manner,  all  the  logical  and  relative  notions 
that  are.     Whereas  the  sentient  eye,  by  which  this  whole  me- 
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chanism  was  represented  to  the  intellect^  perceived  none  of  all 
these  things ;  neither  cause  nor  effect,  nor  equality  nor  irregu- 
larity, nor  order  nor  proportions,  nor  symmetry  nor  asymmetry, 
nor  sign  nor  thing  si^ified,  nor  whole  nor  part ;  since  there  is 
no  colour  nor  figure  m  any  of  these  things.  And  if  the  sentient 
eye  could  dispute  with  the  mind  or  intellect,  it  would  confidently 
avow  and  maintain,  that  there  were  no  such  entities  as  those  in 
this  automaton  ^^  self-moving  machine,"  and  that  the  understand- 
ing was  abused  and  deceived  in  those  apprehensions ;  since  all 
that  was  impressed  from  the  object  was,  by  the  sentient  eye, 
faithfully  transmitted  to  it,  and  the  intellect  received  all  its  in- 
telligence or  information  from  it.  And  to  make  its  cause  good, 
sense  would  appeal  to  the  mirror  or  crvstal  globe  standing  by, 
in  which  there  were  no  images  of  any  of  those  invisible  ideas  or 
lo^cal  notions  reflected.  W  herefore  since  sense  doth  freely  con- 
ceive and  ingenuously  own,  that  none  of  these  ideas  are  passively 
and  phantasmatically  stamped  upon  it  from  the  objects  without ; 
be  they  what  they  will,  real  or  not  real,  certain  it  is  that  they 
are  the  objects  of  the  intellect,  and  they  must  of  necessity  lie 
raised  in  it  by  its  own  innate  vigour  and  activity. 

5.  Indeed  thoiigh  it  should  be  granted,  that  the  scheses,  ^^re- 
lations," of  cause  and  effect,  whole  and  parts,  and  the  like,  were 
mere  notions  of  the  mind  and  modes  of  conceiving  in  us,  that 
only  signify  what  things  are  relatively  to  intellect;  yet  it  would 
not  follow  from  hence,  that  thev  had  no  reality  at  all,  but  were 
absolute  nonentities ;  because  intellect  being  a  real  thing,  and 
that  which  indeed  hath  more  of  entity  in  it  than  matter  or  body, 
the  modifications  of  intellect  must  needs  be  as  real  things  as  tne 
modifications  of  matter;  and  therefore  cause  and  effect,  whole 
and  part,  symmetry  and  asymmetry,  and  all  the  other  logical 
notions  would  have  as  much  reality  in  them  as  hard  and  soft, 
moist  and  dry,  hot  and  cold,  which,  though  but  modifications  of 
matter,  are  looked  upon  as  very  real  things ;  and  such  intellec- 
tuals as  were  relative  to  intellect  be  as  real,  as  those  sensible 
phantasms  which  are  relative  to  sense.  But  this  must  not  be 
granted,  that  the  modes  of  conception  in  the  understanding 
(where  all  truth  is),  are  disagreeable  to  the  reality  of  the  things 
conceived  by  them ;  and  so  being  unconformable,  are  therefore 
false.  Wherefore  that  these  scheses,  "  relations,"  are  not  (though 
sense  doth  not  perceive  them)  mere  notions  or  figments  of  the 
mind,  without  any  fundamental  reality  in  the  things  themselves 
without  us,  corresponding  to  them,  appears  from  hence,  because 
art  and  wisdom  are  most  real  things>  which  beget  real  effects  of 
the  greatest  moment  and  consequence  in  nature  and  human  life 
of  any  thing;  and  yet  are  conversant  about  nothing  else  but 
only  the  relations,  proportions,  aptitudes  of  things  to  one  another, 
and  to  certain  ends.     Now  if  these  were  all  mere  figments,  and 
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nothing  but  logical  notions  or  entia  rationis,  **  beings  of  reason," 
then  there  could  be  no  such  realities  produced  out  of  them. 
Nay^  then  art  and  wisdom  themselves  must  needs  be  figments 
and  fancies,  and  likewise  it  would  be  indifferent  whatever  a  man 
did  in  order  to  any  end  or  effect ;  and  all  men  (as  Protagoras 
held)  would  be  really  alike  wise  and  skilful.  Then  there  wonM 
be  no  other  extrinsical  causality  of  any  effect  but  that  of  effi- 
ciency, force,  or  power ;  which,  in  corporeal  things,  is  nothing 
else  but  local  motion.  And  no  such  thing  as  the  causality  of 
skill  and  art  (that  is  commonly  called  the  exemplary  cause),  dis- 
tinct from  force,  power,  and  blind,  impetuosity.  If  ay,  then  vir- 
tue, justice,  honesty,  must  of  necessity  be  figments  also,  because 
moral  good  and  evU  are  schetical  and  relative  things ;  and  which 
is  more  yet,  external  convenience  and  inconvenience,  utility  and 
inutility  themselves,  be  nothing  else  but  fancies  also. 

6.  But  though  the  verdict  and  testimony  of  sense  ought  io  he 
admitted  as  authentic  in  this  particular,  as  to  what  is  or  is  not 
passively  impressed  upon  us  from  without,  because  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  any  thing  should  be  impressed  upon  the  intellect  from 
sensible  things,  but  it  must  needs  pass  thix>ugh  the  medium  of 
sense,  and  so  be  transmitted  thereby  unto  the  understandings 
which  cannot  be,  unless  sense  be  conscious  thereof;  yet  notwith- 
standing, sense  is  not  at  all  to  be  heard,  as  to  the  reality  or  non- 
reality  of  these  relative  ideas,  it  being  no  competent  judge  in 
that  controversy.     Because  since  the  knowledge  of  things  doth 
not  arise  from  the  activity,  energy,  and  radiation  of  the  objects 
without  upon  us,  passively  received  by  sense,  but  from  the  active 
and  comprehensive  energy  or  activity  of  the  mind  itself,  as  we 
have  already  observed  :  In  cognoscendo  cuncta,  suS.  potiiis  facili- 
tate qu£lm  rerum  quae  cognoscuntur  utL     Cum  enim  omne  judi- 
cium judicantis  actus  existat,  necesse  est,  ut  suam  quisque  operam 
non  ex  alien&,  sed  ex  propria  facultate  perficiat,  "  That  in  know- 
ing all  things,  it  ratner  useth  its  own  power  than  that  of  the 
thmgs  which  are  known.     For  since  all  judgment  is  the  act  of 
him  that  judgeth,  it  must  needs  be  that  every  one  perform  his 
own  work,  not  by  the  power  of  another,  but  by  his  own  faculty," 
as  the  afore-commended  Boethius  expresseth  it*    We  ought  not 
to  conclude  that  those  relative  ideas  are  therefore  mere  figments 
or  modes  of  conceiving  in  us,  because  sense  is  not  conscious  of 
any  such  things  passively  impressed  upon  it  from  without,  and 
because  that  lower  and  narrow  faculty  comprehends  them  not; 
but  rather  acquiesce  in  the  sentiment  of  that  larger  and  more 
comprehensive  faculty  the  intellect,  that  judges  of  things  by  ex- 
erting its  own  active  power  upon  them. 

7.  Wherefore,  if  we  well  consider  it,  we  shall  find  that  not 
only  the  beauty  and  pulchritude,  but  also  the  strength  and  ability 

♦  De  Consolat  PhUos.  lib.  5.  p.  132. 
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of  natural  and  corporefd  things  themselves,  depend  upon  these 
relations  and  proportions  of  one  thing  to  another.  For  what  h 
pulchritude  in  visible  objects,  or  harmony  in  sounds,  but  the  pro- 
portion, symmetry,  and  commensuration  of  figures  and  sounds 
to  one  another,  whereby  infinity  is  measure?  and  determined, 
and  multiplicity  and  vrfriety  vanquish^  and  triumphed  over  by 
unity,  and  by  that  means  they  become  grateful  and  pleasing 
objects  to  the  ear  and  eye  of  intellectual  auditors  and  spectators, 
there  being  as  it  were  certain  ludicrous  irritations  and  symboli- 
cal resemblances  of  art  and  wisdojn,  nay,  and  virtue  too  (as  we 
shall  show  afterward),  that  is,  of  intell^uality  in  general  ap- 
pearing in  them,  whereby  the  mind  beholds  as  it  were  its  own 
face  and  image  reflected  to  itself  from  a  corporeaTglasa 

But  because  many  will  be  ready  to  sa^  here,  that  beauty  is 
nothing  but  a  fancy  neither,  and  therefore  cannot  argue  any 
reality  in  lliese  schetical  things;  I  add  that  even  the  strength 
and  ability  of  corporeal  things  themselves  depends  upon  the 
mutual  scheses,  "relations"  and  proportions  of  one  thing  to 
another.  And  this  all  men  will  be  sensible  of  as  something. 
And  the  tmth  hereof  evidently  appears  from  the  mechanical 
powers.  Nay,  the  health  and  strength  of  the  body  of  animals 
arises  from  the  configuration  of  the  organical  parts,  and  the  fit 
contemperation  of  humours  and  the  insensible  parts  with  one 
another;  so  that  if  this  harmonical  crasis,  "temperature'*  of  the 
whole  body  be  disturbed  and  put  out  of  tune,  weakness  and 
languor,  "  languishing''  will  immediately  seize  upon  it.  Nay, 
doth  not  all  the  strength,  as  well  as  the  comeliness  and  beauty  of 
an  army,  consist  in  <ftder?  And  therefore,  if  we  should  suppose 
some  subtle  sophister,  and  popular  orator,  sent  from  the  quarters 
of  an  enemy,  into  a  vast,  numerous,  and  puissant  army,  that 
should  insinuate  into  the  common  soldiers  so  far,  as  generiJly  to 
persuade  them,  that  order  was  nothing  but  a  mere  fancy  or 
logical  notion ;  a  thing  craftily  devised  by  their  commanders, 
merely  to  keep  them  in  subjection,  that  they  might  the  better 
tyrannize  over  them,  and  nue  them  as  they  please ;  insomuch 
that  they  should  all  at  length  altogether  n^lect  their  ranks 
and  files,  and  put  themselves  wholly  into  disor&r  and  confusion, 
and  in  this  fashion  prepare  themselves  to  encounter  their 
approaching  enemy,  would  they  not  hereby  be  betrayed  to 
certain  ruin,  though  the  enemy  should  be  but  a  small  handful 
of  men,  but  well  ordered  and  well  commanded  ?  For  order  is 
that  which  makes  things,  junctis  viribus  "  with  united  forces," 
to  conspire  all  to  one  end,  whereby  the  whole  hath  the  force  and 
ability  of  all  the  several  particular  strengths  conjoined  and 
united  into  one. 

8.  Therefore  I  say,  in  the  next  place,  returning  to  our  former 
instance  of  an  automaton  or  horologe,  that  thou^  those  several 
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relative  ideas  of  cause,  effect,  symmetrj,  proportion,  order,  whole, 
and  part,  and  the  like,  ccmsidered  formally  as  voi|/imra,  ^'  concep- 
tions of  the  mind,"  be  only  in  the  intellect  itself  (as  the  ideas 
and  conceptions  of  all  other  things  likewise  are ;)  yet  notwith- 
standing tne  intellect  doth  not  foige  or  falsify  any  thing   in 
apprehending    of   them,    in  that   material    automaton    ^^eelf- 
mover,''  represented  to  it  by  sense,  because  all   the  seyeral 
scheses,    ^^ relations"   are    fundamentally    and    really    in    the 
same,  though  they  could  not  be  stamped  upon  sense  materially, 
and  received  passively  from  it.     And  therefore,  that  the  true 
nature,  formal  ratio  *'  reason,"  essence  and  idea  of  this  automaton, 
**  self-mover,"  watch  or  horologe,  is  really  compounded  and  made 
up  of  those  several  scheses,  *' relations,"  as  ingredients  into  it,  ao 
that  it  cannot  possibly  be  understood  without  them;    though 
sense  could  not  reach  to  the  comprehension  of  any  one  of  them, 
much  less  of  this  whole  logical  system  or  compages,  *' collection"  of 
them.     It  being  impossible  that  the  nature  of  automaton,  ^*a 
self-mover,"  horologe,  or  watch,  should  be  otherwise  understood 
than  by  the  comprenension  of  these  relative  ideas ;  and  by  such 
a  logical,  unitive,  comprehensive  power  and  activity,  as  can 
frame  out  of  them  one  idea  of  the  whole.    For  an  horologe  or 
watch  is  not  mere  silver  or  gold,  brass  and  steel,   any   way 
jumbled,  mingled,  or  confounded  together,  but  it  is  such  an  apt 
and  proportionable  disposition  of   certain  quantities  of  those 
several  materials  into  several  parts  of  such  certain  figures,  con- 
temperated  together,  as  mav  harmoniously  conspire  to  make  up 
one  equal  and  uniform  motion,  which  running  as  it  were  paralld 
with  the  motion  of  time,  and  passing  round  the  horary  circle, 
and  being  measured  in  that  horary  circle,  may  also  measure  out 
and  distinguish  the  quantity  of  that  silent  and  successive  flux, 
which,  like  a  still  and  deep  river,  carries  down  all  things  along 
with  it  indiscernibly,  and  without  any  noise  ;  and  which,  in  its 
progressive  motion,  treads  so  Hffhtlv  and  softly,  that  it  leaves  no 
trace^prints,  or  footsteps  at  aU  behind  it. 

9.  Wherefore  the  eye  of  sense,  though  it  be  fixed  never  so 
much  upon  the  material  outside  of  this  automaton,  ^^  self-mover," 
yet  it  never  comprehends  the  formal  nature  of  it  within  itself, 
as  it  is,  totum,  ^^a  whole"  made  up  of  several  parts,  united  not 
so  much  by  corporeal  contact  or  continuity,  as  by  their  relatiTe 
conspiration  to  one  certain  end.  Sense  being  like  one  of  those 
narrow  telescopes,  by  which  the  eye  looking  upon  the  moon,  can 
never  view  it  all  at  once,  and  see  the  site  and  configuration  of  all 
the  several  mountains  and  valleys,  and  seas  in  it,  and«  have  one 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  whole ;  but  taking  it  in  the  piece- 
meal, part  after  part,  leaves  the  intelligent  spectator  afterwards  to 
compile  and  make  up  one  entire  draught  or  map  of  stenography 
out  of  all  those  several  particular  or  partial  views. 
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So  that  if  we  wUl  speak  properly,  we  cannot  say  that  the  eye 
Bees  any  machina,  ^^machine  '^  or  automaton,  *'  self-mover,''  K>r 
it  18  but  variously  affected  from  the  material  part  of  it,  per- 
ceiving several  passions  in  itself  from  the  several  colours  and 
figures  of  it,  it  being  so  far  from  comprehending  the  formal 
ratio,  *' reason"  of  it,  as  it  is  a  totum,  "whole"  made  up  of 
several  parts,  according  to  several  scheses,  "relations"  and  pro- 
portions contributing  thereto,  that  it  cannot  reach  to  any  one 
relative  idea,  neither  doth  bare  fancy  go  any  further  than  sense. 
Or  else  the  difference  between  intellect  and  sense  may  be  re- 
sembled by  the  difference  betwixt  the  sense  of  sight  and  touch. 
For  touch  groping,  perceives  but  as  it  were  a  point  at  once,  the 
eye  comprehends  the  whole  superficies.     Sense  sees  particular 
things  absolutely,  intellect  compares  them  according  to  those 
relations  they  have  to  one  another,  has  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
a  totum,  "whole"  made  up  of  several  parts  as  one  thing.     And 
therefore  the  form,  ratio,  "reason,"  or  intelligible  idea  of  an 
automaton,  "self-mover"  or  horologe,  was  never  stamped  or  im- 
pressed upon  the  soul  from  without,  but  upon  occasion  of  the 
sensible  idea  excited  and  exerted  from  the  inward  active  and 
comprehensive  power  of  the  intellect  itself. 

10.  There  are  many  other  such  ideas  of  the  mind,  of  certain 
totums,  "wholes"  made  up  of  several  corporeal  parts,  which, 
though  sometimes  locally  discontinued,  yet  are  joined  together 
by  scheses,  "relations,"  and  habitudes  to  one  another  (founded 
in  some  actions  of  them,  as  they  are  cogitative  beings)  and  by 
order  all  conspiring  into  one  thing:  which,  though  they  are 
altogether  imperceptible  by  sense,  and  therefore  were  never 
stamped  or  impressed  upon  the  mind  from  the  objects  without ; 
yet,  notwithstandii^,  are  not  mere  figments  or  entia  rationis, 
**  beings  of  reason,  but  things  of  the  greatest  reality,  founded 
in  certain  actions  of  thinking  and  cogitative  beings ;  which  are 
altogether  imperceptible  by  sense,  and  therefore  could  not 
possibly  be  outwardly  stamped  upon  the  mind ;  as  for  example, 
a  polity  or  commonwealth,  called  an  artificial  man,  which  is  a 
company  of  many  united  together  by  consent  or  contract  under 
one  government,  to  be  regulated  by  some  certsdn  laws  as  it  were  by 
one  will  for  the  good  of  the  whole ;  where,  though  the  eye  may 
see  the  particular  persons,  (or  at  least  their  outsides)  that  are  the 
respective  members  thereof,  yet  it  can  neither  see  the  bond 
which  unites  them  together,  which  is  nothing  but  relation,  nor 
comprehend  the  totum,  "whole"  that  is  made  up  of  them,  that 
is,  a  polity  or  commonwealth,  according  to  the  formal  nature  of 
it,  which  is  an  idea  that  proceeds  merely  from  the  unitive 
power  and  activity  of  the  mind  itself. 

In  a  word,  all  the  ideas  of  things  called  artificial  or  mechanical, 
contain  something  in  them  that  never  came  from  sense,  nor  was 
VOL.  m,  Q  Q 
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ever  stamped  ui)on  the  soul  from  the  objects  without,  whid, 
though  it  be  not  merely  notional  or  imaginary,  but  really  belongs 
to  the  nature  of  that  thing,  yet  is  no  otherwise  than  intellectualTj 
comprehended.     As  for  example,  a  house  or  palace  is  not  only 
stone,  brick,  mortar,  timber,  iron,  glass,  heaped  together;  bat 
the  very  essence  and  formal  ratio,  ^^  reason''  of  it  la  made  up 
of  relative  or  schetical  notions,  it  being  a  certain  disposition  of 
those  several  materials  into   a  totum,    "  whole"  or  conapages, 
"collection,"  consisting  of  several  parts,  rooms,  stairs,  pftssages, 
doors,  chimneys,  windows,  convenient  for  habitation,  and  fit  for 
the  several  uses  of  men  ;  in  which  there  is  the  logic  of  whole  and 
pirts,    order,    proportion,    symmetry,    aptitude,    concinnity,  ail 
complicated  with  wood,  stone,  iron,  and  glass,  as  it  were  ioform- 
ing  and  adorning  the  rude  and  contused  mass  of  matter,  and 
making  it  both  beautiful  and  serviceable.      And   therefore  fur 
this  Ciiiise,  no  man   that  is  in  his  wits  will  say,  that  a  stately 
and   royal   palace  hath  therefore  le^s  reiility,  entity,   and  sub- 
stantiality in   it,    than    a    heap    of    rubbish    confusedly    cast 
together;    because,    forsooth,  the  idea  of  it   partly  consists  of 
logical  notions,  which  are  thought  to  be  mere  imaginary  things; 
whereas  the  totum,   "whole"  is  all  solid   matter  without    this 
notional  form.     For  this  logical  form  which  is  the  passive  stamp 
or  print  of  intellectuality  in  it,  the  first  archetypes  contaioeil  ia 
the  idea  or  skill  of  the  architect,  and  thence  introduced  into  the 
rude  matter,  successively  with  nmch  pains  and  labour,  is  the  only 
thing  that  distinguishes  it  from  mere  dirt  and  rubbish,  and  gives 
it  the  essence  of  a  house  or  palace.     And  it  hath  therefore  the 
more  of  entity  in  it,  because  it  partakes  of  art  or  intellectuality. 
But  the   eye  or   sense  of  a   brute,  though   it  have   as    much 
passively  impressed  upon  it  from  without,  as  the  soul  of  a  man 
nath,  when  it  looks  upon  the  most  royal  and  magnificent  {talace, 
if  it  should  see  all  the  inside  also  as  well  as  the  outside,  could  not 
comprehend  from  thence  the  formal  idea  and  nature  of  a   bouM 
or  palace,  which  nothing  but  an  active  intellectual  principle  can 
reach  unto. 

11.  Neither  is  this  true  of  such  things  only  as  are  commoaly 
called  artificial,  but  also  of  natural  compounded  things,  such  «a 
plants  and  animals  are.  And  indeed,  if  we  consider  things 
philosophically,  we  shall  not  find  any  such  essential  dififerenoe  ss 
18  commonly  supposed,  betwixt  things  called  artificial  and  natural 
For  there  is  a  nature  in  all  artificial  things,  and  again,  an  artifice 
in  all  compounded  natural  things.  Plants  and  animals  being 
nothing  else  but  artificial  mechanisms,  the  latter  of  which  espe- 
cially are  contrived  with  infinitely  more  wit,  variety,  and  cu* 
riosity  than  any  mechanisms  or  automata,  "self-movers"  that 
were  ever  yet  produced  by  human  art.  Wherefore  the  true  form 
of  an  animal,,  if  we  attend  only  to  the  mechanism  of  the  body 
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(for  we  must  acknowledge  something  else  not  only  in  men  but 
also  in  brutes,  if  they  have  any  cogitation  besides  mechanism^ 
which  is  a  substance  of  another  nature,  or  a  cogitative  being 
united  to  the.  body)  is  an  idea  that  includes  many  relative  and 
logical  notions  in  it,  and  therefore  could  never  be  stamped  upon 
the  soul  by  sense ;  for  sense  only  takes  notice  of  several  colours 
and  figures  either  in  the  outside  or  the  inside  of  any  animals, 
but  doth  not  sum  them  up  into  one  totum,  "  whole."  But  the 
idea  of  it,  as  collected  into  one  mechanical  automaton,  ^' self- 
mover,"  consisting  of  many  organical  parts  fitly  proportioned 
together,  and  all  harmoniously  conspiring  to  one  end,  to  make  it 
every  way  a  fit  habitation  for  a  cogitative  substance  to  reside  in, 
in  respect  of  nutrition,  local  motion,  sense,  and  all  other  functions 
of  life ;  such  an  idea,  I  say,  that  hath  something  of  logic  in  it, 
is  only  conceivable  by  the  unitive,  active  and  comprehensive 
power  of  the  intellect 

The  same  is  to  be  affirmed  of  that  huge  and  vast  automaton, 
which  some  will  have  to  be  an  animal  likewise,  the  visible  world 
or  material  universe,  commonly  called  Ko(t/ioc  or  mundus, 
cosmos  or  mundus,  "  the  world,"  from  the  beauty  of  it :  whether 
we  mean  thereby  that  one  single  vortex,  to  which  our  planetary 
earth  belongs,  or  a  system  of  as  many  vortices  as  we  see  fixed 
stars  in  the  heavens,  their  central  sunsand  circumferential  planets 
moving  round  about  them  respectively.  Now  sense  looking 
round  about,  and  making  many  particular  views,  sees  now  one 
fixed  star,  and  then  another ;  now  the  moon,  then  the  sun ;  here 
a  mountain,  there  a  valley  ;  at  one  time  a  river,  at  another  a 
sea,  particular  vegetables  and  animals  one  after  another.  But  it 
cannot  sum  up  or  unite  all  together,  nor  rise  to  any  compre- 
hensive idea  ot  the  whole  at  once,  as  it  is  one  or  many  mecha- 
nical automatons,  "  self-movers,"  most  curiously  and  artificially 
framed  of  innumerable  parts;  in  which  there  are  all  manner  of 
logical  scheses,  "  relations,"  possible  offered  to  the  mind,  but  all 
so  fitly  proportioned  with  such  admirable  symmetries  and  cor- 
respondencies in  respect  of  one  another  and  the  whole,  that 
they  perfectly  conspire  into  one  most  orderly  and  harmonious 
form. 

Hitherto  therefore  we  have  seen,  that  the  relative  ideas  that 
we  have  in  our  mind,  are  not  passions  impressed  upon  the  soul 
from  the  objects  without,  but  arise  from  the  innate  activity  of 
the  mind  itself ;  and  therefore  because  the  essences  or  ideas  of 
all  compounded  corporeal  things  themselves,  whether  artificial  or 
natural ;  that  is,  whether  made  by  the  artifice  of  men  or  nature, 
always  necessarily  include  these  logical  scheses,  "  relations,"  in 
them,  we  have  demonstratively  proved  from  thence,  that  no  cor- 
poreal compounded  thing  whatsoever  is  understood  by  sense,  nor 
the  idea  of  it  passively  stamped  upon  the  mind,  from  the  objects 
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without,  but  comprehended  only  by  the  large  unitive  power  of 
the  intellect,  and  exerted  from  the  mnate  activity  thereof. 

12.  But  the  case  is  still  clearer  concerning  those  other  idess 
before-mentioned,  of  the  several  modes  of  cogitative  beings,  or 
such  as  involve  or  include  some  relation  to  them ;  that  these  are 
not  by  the  passive  impresses  from  the  outward  objects  by  sense ; 
although  they  are  often  occasionally  invited  and  drawn  forth  ij 
them.  W  hich  we  shall  illustrate  by  the  former  instance  of  an  arti- 
ficial automaton,  "  self-mover,'*  exhibited  first  to  the  view  of 
sense,  and  afterward  actively  comprehended  by  the  understandino". 
After  the  mind  hath  framed  a  clear  idea  of  this  automaton,  **  seu- 
mover,"  within  itself,  the  end  or  design  whereof  is  to  measure 
the  equal  motion  either  of  the  sun  and  heavens,  or  earth  (ac- 
cording to  difierent  astronomical  hypotheses)  by  the  equal  motion 
of  this  automaton,  *^  self-mover,"  and  so  to  distinguish  or  mark 
out  to  us  the  quantities  of  that  silent  and  und^cemed  flax  of 
time ;  and  when  it  hath  considered  how  aptly  conducible  every 
part  of  this  mechanism  is  to  that  design,  and  how  there  is  neither 
the  least  redundancy  nor  deficiency  in  any  thing  in  order  there- 
unto, and  of  the  beauty  and  elegancy  of  the  fabric,  making  t 
further  and  a  more  inward  reflection  upon  the  same,  it  plainly 
perceives  this  accurate  contrivance  to  be  but  a  passive  print  or 
stamp  of  some  active  and  living  art  or  skill  upon  it :  wnerefore 
the  ideas  of  art  and  skill  are  upon  this  occasion  naturally  ex- 
erted from  it ;  neither  doth  it  rest  in  considering  of  art  and 
skill  abstractedly,  but  because  these  are  modes  of  an  existent 
cogitative  being,  it  thinks  presently  of  some  particular  intelligent 
being,  the  artincer  or  author  of  this  curious  fabric,  and  looking 
further  into  it  finds  his  name  also  engraven  in  legible  characters 
upon  the  same,  whereupon  he  forthwith  pronounces  the  sound  of 
it.  Whereas  the  living  eye,  that  is,  sense  alone  in  its  antecedent 
view,  as  it  could  not  espy  any  logical  scheses,  ^'  relations,"  or 
notions  there,  so  neither  can  it  perceive  any  ideas  of  art  or  skill 
in  it,  they  having  neither  figure  nor  colour  in  them,  nor  of 
author  and  artificer,  any  more  uian  it  could  see  the  sound  of  the 
artificer's  name  in  the  engraven  sculptures  or  characters  of  it ; 
for  the  eye  could  see  no  more  than  was  represented  in  or  re- 
fiected  from  the  crystal  globe  or  mirror.  Wherefore  the  ideas 
of  art  and  skill,  author  and  artificer  were  not  passively  im- 
printed upon  the  intellect  from  the  material  automaton,  <'  self- 
mover,"  but  only  occasionally  invited  from  the  mind  itself,  as  the 
figures  of  the  engraven  letters  did  not  passively  impress  the 
sound  of  the  artificer's  name  upon  him,  but  only  occasion  him  to 
exert  it  from  his  own  activity. 

13.  Just  in  the  same  manner  it  happens  many  times  in  the 
contemplation  of  that  great  automaton,  **  self-mover,"  of  tl^ 
material  universe,  which  is  the  Q§ov  rixvaafui,  ''artifice  of  Gkd,** 
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the  artifioe  of  the  best  mechanist,  though  there  be  no  more 

Sassivelj  impressed  upon  us  from  it,  than  there  is  upon  the 
iaphanous  air,  or  liquid  ether  contiguous  to  all  solid  bodies  by 
local  motion,  of  which  only  sensitive  beings  have  a  conscious 
perception ;  yet  there  is  a  wonderful  scene  of  various  thoughts 
and  motions  raised  in  the  mind  thereupon,  which  are  only  occa- 
sionally invited  by  those  stamps  and  impressions  made  from  the 
material  fabric,  and  its  various  furniture  without,  but  owe  their 
true  original  and  efficiency  to  nothing  else  but  the  innate  vigour 
and  activity  of  the  mind  itself.     Some  of  which  we  have  already 
instanced  in  the  ideas  of  those  relative  scheses,  "  considerations,'* 
of  corporeal  things  themselves  and  their  parts  to  one  another ; 
by  means  of  which  the  intellect  rises  up  to  that  comprehensive 
Tiew  of  the  natures  of  particular  corporeal  things,  and  the  uni- 
versal mundane  system  within  itself  all  at  once ;   which  sense 
perceiving  only  by  little  and  little,  and  taking  in  as  it  were 
point  after  point,  cannot  sum  up  its  partial  perceptions  into  the 
entire  idea  of  any  one  totum  "  whole."    But  the  intellect  doth 
not  rest  here,  but  upon  occasion  of  those  corporeal  things  thus 
comprehended  in  themselves,  naturally  rises  higher  to  the  framing 
and  exciting  of  certain  ideas  from  within  itself,  of  other  things 
sot  existing  in  those  sensible  objects,  but  absolutelv  incorporeal. 
For  being  ravished  with  the  contemplation  of  this  admirable 
mechanism  and  artificial  contrivance  of  the  material  universe, 
forthwith  it  naturally  conceives  it  to  be  nothing  else  but  the 
passive  stamp,  print  and  signature  of  some  living  art  and  wis- 
dom ;  as  the  pattern,  archetype  and  seal  of  it,  and  so  excites 
from  within  itself  an  idea  of  that  divine  art  and  wisdom.     Nay, 
considering    further,   how    all   things    in   this  great  mundane 
machine  or  animal  (as  the  ancients  would  have  it)  are  contrived, 
not  only  for  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  but  also  for  the  good  of 
eveiT  part  in  it,  that  is  endued  with  life  and  sense,  it  exerts 
another  idea,  viz.  of  goodness  and  benignity  from  within  itself, 
besides  that  of  art  and  wisdom,  as  the  queen  recent  and  empress 
of  art,  whereby  art  is  employed,  regulated  and  determined ;  now 
both  these  things,  whereof  the  first  is  art,  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge;   the  second,   goodness,   beni^ity   and  morality,   being 
looked  upon  as  modes  of  some  intellectual  being  or  mind   in 
which  they  exist,  it  from  hence  presently  makes  up  an  idea  of 
God,  as  the  author  or  architect  of  this  great  and   boundless 
machine;  a  mind  infinitely  good  and  wise;  and  so  as  it  were 
resounds  and  re-echoes  back  the  great  Creator's  name,  which 
from  those  visible  characters  impressed  upon  the  material  uni- 
verse, had  pierced  loudly  into  its  ears,  but  in  such  an  indis- 
cernible manner,  that  sense  listening  never  so  attentively,  could 
not  perceive  the  least  murmur  or  whisper  of  it.     And  this  is  the 
most  natural  scale  by  which  the  intellectual  mind  in  the  con- 
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templation  of  corporeal  things  ascends  to  God ;  from  the  passiTC 
prints  and  signatures  of  that  one  art  and  wisdom  that  appears  in 
the  universe,  by  taking  notice  from  thence  of  the  exemplary  or 
archetypal  cause,  one  infinite  and  eternal  mind  setting  his  seal 
upon  all.  For  as  he  that  hears  a  consort  of  musicians  playing  a 
lesson,  consisting  of  six  or  eight  severat  parts,  all  conspiring  to 
make  up  one  harmony ;  will  immediately  conclude,  that  there 
was  some  other  cause  of  that  harmony  besides  those  several  par- 
ticular efficients,  that  struck  the  several  instruments ;  for  every 
one  of  them  could  be  but  a  cause  of  his  own  part  which  he 
played ;  but  the  unity  of  the  whole  harmony,  into  which  all  the 
several  parts  conspire,  must  needs  proceed  from  the  art  and 
musical  skill  of  some  one  mind,  the  exemplary  and  archetypal 
cause  of  that  vocal  harmony,  which  was  but  a  passive  print  or 
stamp  of  it;  so  though  the  Atheist  might  possibly  persuade 
himself,  that  every  particular  creature  was  tne  first  author  «• 
efficient  of  that  part  which  it  played  in  the  universe,  by  a  certain 
innate  power  of  its  own ;  yet  all  the  parts  of  the  mundane 
system  conspiring  into  one  perfect  harmony,  there  must  rf 
necessity  be  some  one  universal  mind,  the  archetypal  and  exem- 
plary cause  thereof,  containing  the  plot  of  the  w*hole  mundane 
music,  as  one  entire  thing  made  up  of  so  many  several  parts 
within  himself. 

14.  But  that  oftentimes  there  is  more  taken  notice  of  and 
perceived  by  the  mind,  both  in  the  sensible  objects  themselves, 
and  by  occasion  of  them,  than  was  impressed  from  them,  or  pas- 
sively received  by  sense ;  which  therefore  must  needs  proceed 
from  some  inward  active  principle  in  that  which  perceives,  I 
shall  make  it  further  appear  by  some  other  instances. 

For,  first,  let  a  brute  and  a  man  at  the  same  time  be  made 
spectators  of  one  and  the  same  artificial  statue,  picture,  or  land- 
scape ;  here  the  brute  will  passively  receive  all  that  is  impressed 
from  the  outward  object  upon  sense  by  local  motion,  as  well  as 
the  man,  all  the  several  colours  and  figures  of  it ;  and  yet  the 
man  will  presently  perceive  something  in  this  statue  or  picture, 
which  the  brute  takes  no  notice  of  at  all,  viz.  beauty  and  pul- 
chritude, and  symmetry,  besides  the  liveliness  of  the  effigies  and 
portraiture.  The  eye  of  the  brute' being  every  jot  as  good  a 
glass  or  mirror,  and  perhaps  endued  with  a  more  perspicacious 
sense  or  power  of  passive  perception,  than  that  of  a  man. 

Or  again,  let  both  a  man  and  a  brute  at  the  same  time  bear 
the  same  musical  airs,  the  brute  will  only  be  sensible  of  noise 
and  sounds,  but  the  man  will  also  perceive  harmony  in  tbem, 
and  be  verv  much  delighted  with  it ;  nay,  even  enthusiastically 
transported  bv  it.  Wherefore  the  brute  perceiving  all  the 
sounds,  as  well  as  the  man,  but  nothing  of  the  harmony,  the 
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diflference  raiist  needs  arise  from  some  inward  active  principle  or 
anticipation  in  the  man,  which  the  hriite  hath  not. 

And  indeed  the  rea^son  is  the  same  both  in  visihics  and  audihles  ; 
for  the  sense  of  a  man,  by  reason  of  its  vicinity  and  neighbour* 
hood  to  reason  and  intellectuality,  lodge  J  in  the  same  soul  with 
it,  must  needs  be  coloured  with  some  tincture  of  it ;  or  have 
some  passive  impresses  of  the  same  upon  it ;  and  therefore  when 
it  finds  or  meets  with  insensible  objects  any  footsteps  or  resem- 
blances thereof,  any  thing  that  hath  cognation  with  intellectuality; 
as  proportion,  symmetry  and  order  have,  being  the  passive 
stamps  and  impresses  of  art  and  skill  (which  are  intellectual 
things)  upon  matter,  it  must  needs  be  highly  gratified  with  the 
same.  But  the  soul  of  a  brute  having  no  intellectual  antici- 
pations in  it,  but  barely  suffering  fnmi  the  corporeal  objects 
without,  can  have  no  sense  of  any  thing  but  what  their  activity 
imnresseth  upon  it. 

Nay  further,  the  man  will,  also  espy  some  symbolical  resem- 
blances of  morality,  of  virtue  and  vice  in  the  variously  propor- 
tioned sounds  and  airs ;  for  there  are  ri^iKa),  "  ethictd"  (as 
Aristotle  hath  observed)  as  well  as  Iv^ovaiaffriKoi  aQftovtaiy 
"  enthusiastical  harmonies,'*  as  the  physiognomists  in  like  manner 
observe  signatures  of  morality  in  the  countenances  of  men  and 
their  pictures,  which  it  is  yet  less  possible  that  a  brute  should  be 
sensible  of;  these  differences  arising,  not  from  the  absolute 
nature  of  the  objects  without,  or  their  bare  impression  which 
they  make ;  but  the  different  analogy  which  they  have  to  some 
inward  and  active  anticipations  which  they  meet  lyitiial  in  the 
percipient.  For  the  man  hath  certain  moral  anticipations  and 
signatures  stamped  inwardly  upon  his  sou!,  which  makes  bim 
presently  take  notice  of  whatsoever  symbolizes  with  it  in  cor- 
poreal things ;  but  the  brute  hath  none. 

15.  And  this  will  still  further  appear,  if  we  again  compare  the 
judgment  of  some  excellent  artists  in  painting  and  music  with  that 
of  an  ordinary  vulgar  person,  that  hath  not  any  acquired  skill  in 
either  faculty.  For  the  skilful  and  expert  limner  will  observe 
many  elegancies  and  curiosities  of  art,  and  be  highly  pleased 
with  several  strokes  and  shadows  in  a  picture,  where  a  common 
eye  can  discern  nothing  at  all ;  and  a  musical  artist  hearing  a 
concert  of  exact  musicians  playing  some  excellent  composure  of 
many  parts,  will  be  exceedingly  ravished  with  many  harmonical 
airs  and  touches,  that  a  vulgar  ear  will  be  utterly  insensible  of. 
Nay,  such  an  one  perhaps  would  be  more  pleased  with  the 
streperous  noise  of  a  single  fiddle,  or  the  rustical  music  of  the 
country  bagpipes,  or  the  dull  humming  of  a  Jew's  trump,  than 
the  ful.e^t  and  most  exquisitely  composed  harmony. 

And  the  reason  is  the  same  with  what  was  before  suggested, 
because  the  artists  of  either  kind  have  many  inward  anticipations 
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of  skill  and  art  in  their  minds ;  whicb  being  awakened  by  those 
passive  impressions  of  the  same  skill  or  art  in  the  outward 
objects  that  strike  upon  their  senses,  there  arises  immediately  an 
inward  grateful  sense  and  sympathy  from  the  correspondence 
and  analogy  that  is  betwixt  them ;  art  and  skill  in  the  mind  of 
the  musicsd  hearer,  finding  avyyivig  ri^  "  something  akin,"  to 
itself  in  those  harmonious  airs,  some  footsteps  and  resemblances 
of  itself  gratefully  closing  with  them.  Of  which  vital  sympathy, 
there  is  vulgarly  thought  to  be  some  resemblance  in  nature; 
when,  upon  the  striking  of  a  string  in  one  viol,  another  string, 
that  is  an  imison  to  it  in  a  distant  viol,  will  dance  and  leap ;  and 
that  not  from  any  mechanical  cause  (as  some  conceive)  passively 
only,  but  from  a  vital  and  active  principle  in  nature,  which  is 
affected  with  concord  and  harmony.  Now  there  is  yet  a  pul- 
chritude of  another  kind ;  a  more  mterior  symmetry  and  har- 
mony in  the  relations,  proportions,  aptitudes  and  correspondenciefl 
of  things  to  one  another  in  the  great  mundane  system,  or  vital 
machine  of  the  universe,  which  is  all  musically  and  harmonically 
composed;  for  which  cause  the  ancients  made  Pan,  that  is, 
nature  to  pla;|^  upon  an  harp ;  but  sense,  which  only  passively 
perceives  particular  outward  objects,  doth  here,  like  the  brute, 
near  nothing  but  mere  noise  and  sound  and  clatter,  but  no 
music  or  harmony  at  all ;  having  no  active  principle  and  antid- 
pation  within  itself  to  comprehend  it  by,  and  correspond  or 
vitally  sympathize  with  it ;  whereas  the  mind  of  a  rational  and 
intellectual  being  will  be  ravished  and  enthusiastically  trans- 
ported in  the  contemplation  of  it ;  and,  of  its  own  accord,  danoe 
to  this  pipe  of  Pan,  nature's  intellectual  music  and  harmony. 

16.  But  I  shall  yet  further  illustrate  this  business,  that  the 
mind  may  actively  comprehend  riiore  in  the  outward  objects  rf 
sense,  and  by  occasion  of  them,  than  is  passively  received  and 
impressed  from  them,  by  another  instance.  Suppose  a  learned 
written  or  printed  volume,  held  before  the  eye  of  a  brute 
creature  or  illiterate  person;  either  of  them  will  passively 
receive  all  that  is  impressed  upon  sense  from  those  delineations ; 
to  whom  there  will  oe  nothing  but  several  scrawls  or  lines  <rf 
ink  drawn  upon  white  paper.  But  if  a  man  that  hath  inward 
anticipations  of  learning  in  him,  look  upon  them,  he  will  imme- 
diately have  another  comprehension  of  them  than  that  of  sense, 
and  a  strange  scene  of  thoughts  presently  represented  to  his 
mind  from  them ;  he  will  see  heaven,  earth,  sun,  moon  and  stars, 
comets,  meteors,  elements,  in  those  inky  delineations ;  he  wiU 
read  profound  theorems  of  philosophy,  geometry,  astronomy  in 
them ;  learn  a  great  deal  of  new  knowledge  from  them  that  be 
never  imderstood  before,  and  therebv  jusuy  admire  the  wisd(Hn 
of  the  composer  of  them.  Not  that  all  this  was  passively 
stamped  upon  his  soul  by  sense  from  those  characters ;  tor  sense, 
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as  I  said  before^  can  perceive  nothing -here  but  inky  scrawls,  and 
the  intelligent  reader  will  many  times  correct  his  copy,  finding 
erratas  in  it ;  but  because  his  mind  was  before  furnished  wiw 
certain  inward  anticipations,  that  such  characters  signify  the 
elements  of  certain  sounds,  those  sounds,  certain  notions  or  cogi- 
tations of  the  mind ;  and  because  he  hath  an  active  power  of 
exciting  any  such  cogitations  within  himself,  he  reads  in  those 
sensible  delineations,  the  passive  stamps  or  prints  of  another 
man's  wisdom  or  knowledge  upon  them,  and  also  learns  know- 
ledge and  instruction  from  them,  not  as  infused  into  his  mind 
from  those  sensible  characters,  but  by  reason  of  those  hints  and 
significations  therebv  proposed  to  it,  accidentally  kindled, 
awakened  and  excited  in  it.  For  all  but  the  phantasms  of  black 
inky  strokes  and  figures,  arises  from  the  inward  activity  of  his 
own  mind.  Wherefore  this  instance  in  itself  shows  how  the 
activity  of  the  mind  may  comprehend  more  in  and  from  sensible 
objects,  than  is  passively  imprinted  b^  them  upon  sense. 

But  now,  in  the  room  of  this  artificial  book  in  volumes,  let 
us  substitute  the  book  of  nature,  the  whole  visible  and  material 
universe,  printed  all  over  with  the  passive  characters  and  im- 
pressions of  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  but  legible  only  to  an 
intellectual  eye ;  for  to  the  sense  both  of  man  and  brute,  there 
appears  nothing  else  in  it  but  as  in  the  other,  so  many  inky 
scrawls,  i.  e.  nothing  but  figures  and  colours ;  but  the  mind  or 
intellect,  which  hath  an  inward  and  active  participation  of  the 
Bame  divine  wisdom  that  made  it ;  and  being  printed  all  over 
vdth  the  same  archetypal  seal,  upon  occasion  of  those  sensible 
delineations  represented  to  it,  and  taking  notice  of  whatsoever  is 
cognate  to  it,  exerting  its  own  inward  activity  from  thence,  will 
not  have  only  a  wonderful  scene  and  large  prospect  of  other 
thoughts  laid  open  before  it,  and  varietv  of  knowledge,  logical, 
mathematical,  metaphysical,  moral  displayed;  but  also  clearly 
read  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  every  page  of  this  great 
volume,  as  it  were  written  in  large  and  legible  characters. 


CHAPTEE  in. 

1.  We  have  hitherto  showed,  that  there  are  many  ideas  of  the 
mind,  which,  though  the  co^tations  of  them  be  often  occasion- 
ally invited  from  the  motion  or  appulse  of  sensible  objects 
without  made  upon  our  bodies ;  yet  notwithstanding  the  ideas 
themselves  could  not  possibly  be  stamped  or  impressed  upon  the 
soul  from  them,  because  sense  takes  no  cognizance  at  all  of  any 
such  things  in  those  corporeal  objects,  and  therefore  they  must 
needs  arise  from  the  innate  vigour  and  activity  of  the  mind 
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itself.  Such  as  are,  first,  the  relative  ideas  of  the  several  schestes 
or  respects  which  are  betwixt  corporeal  things  themselves 
compared  with  one  another.  Which  relative  ideas  being  not 
comprehended  by  sense,  and  yet  notwithstanding^,  the  natures  of 
all  compounded  corporeal  things,  whether  artificial  or  natural^ 
that  is,  whether  made  by  the  artifice  of  men  or  nature,  con- 
sisting of  them,  we  have  demonstratively  proved  from  thence, 
that  the  natures  of  no  compounded  corporeal  things  can  possibly 
be  known  or  comprehended  by  sense.  And  again,  the  ideas  of 
cogitative  beings,  and  the  several  modes  of  them,  together  with 
all  such  notions  as  involve  some  respect  or  relation  to  them. 
For  although  these  also  be  often  occasionally  invited  and  elicited 
by  the  objects  of  sense,  when  the  mind,  in  the  contemplation  of 
them  by  its  own  active  strength,  perceives  the  signatures  of  art, 
counsels,  contrivance,  wisdom,  nay,  and  goodness  also  (all  which 
are  modes  of  cogitative  beings)  printed  upon  them ;  yet  they 
cannot  owe  their  being  or  eflSciency  to  the  activity  of  those  out- 
ward objects,  but  merely  to  the  activity  of  the  mind  itself. 

I  should  now  proceed  to  show,  that  even  those  simple  corporeal 
things  themselves,  which  by  sense  we  have  a  passive  perception 
of,  in  individual  bodies  without  us,  are  also  known  and  under- 
stood by  the  active  power  of  the  mind  exerting  its  otVn  intel- 
ligible ideas  upon  them. 

2.  That  sensation  is  not  knowledge  of  those  corporeal  things 
that  we  sensibly  perceive,  we  have  before  largely  showed ;  and 
indeed  it  suflSciently  appears  from  hence,  because  upon  the 
seeing  of  light  and  colours,  though  never  so  clearly,  the  feeling 
of  heat  and  cold  smartly,  the  hearing  of  loud  sounds  and  noises, 
we  naturally  inquire  further,  what  this  light  and  colours,  heat 
and  cold,  and  sounds  are,  which  is  an  undoubted  acknowledgment 
that  we  have  not  a  clear  and  satisfactory  comprehension  of  those 
things  which  make  so  strong  a  stroke  and  impression  upon  our 
senses ;  and  therefore  the  niind  desires  to  master  and  conquer 
them  by  its  own  active  strength  and  power,  and  to  comprehend 
them  by  some  ideas  of  its  own,  which  are  not  foreign,  but 
native,  domestic,  and  intrinsical  tb  it. 

Now  if  sense  itself  be  not  knowledge,  much  less  can  any 
secondary  or  derivative  result  from  sense  be  knowledge ;  for  this 
would  be  a  more  obscure,  shadowy  and  evanid  thing  than  sense 
itself  is.  As  when  the  image  of  a  man's  face,  received  in  a 
mirror  or  looking-glass,  is  reflected  from  thence  into  a  second 
mirror,  and  so  forward  into  a  third ;  still  the  further  it  goes,  the 
more  obscure,  confused  and  imperfect  it  grows,  till  at  last  it 
becomes  altogether  imperceptible.  Or  as  in  the  circlings  and 
undulations  of  wrter,  caused  by  the  falling  of  a  stone  into  it, 
that  are  successively  propagated  from  one  to  another;  the  further 
and  wider  they  go,  the  waves  are  still  the  less,  slovirer  and 
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weaker,  till  at  length  they  become  quite  undiscernible.  Or  as  a 
secondary  echo,  that  is,  the  echo  of  an  echo,  falls  as  much  short 
of  the  primary  echo  in  proportion,  as  that  doth  of  the  original 
voice.  Or,  lastly,  if  we  could  suppose  a  shadow  to  cast  a  shadow, 
this  secondary  shadow,  or  projection  of  a  shadow,  would  fall  as 
much  short  of  the  primary  eliadow  as  that  did  of  the  substance 
itself.  So  if  the  knowledge  of  corporeal  things  were  but  a 
secondary  and  derivative  result  from  sense  (though  it  cannot  be 
conceived  that  the  passion  of  sense  should  ray  uix)n  the  intellect, 
so  as  to  beget  a  secondary  passion  there,  any  more  than  one 
shadow  should  cast  another)  then  knowledge  would  be  much  a 
weaker  perception  of  them  than  sense  itself  is,  and  nothing  but 
as  it  were  the  secondary  reflection  of  an  image,  or  the  remote 
circlings  and  undulations  of  the  fluid  water,  or  the  mere  echo  of 
the  echo  of  an  original  voice.  Or,  lastly,  nothing  but  the  sha- 
dow of  the  shadow  of  a  substance.  "Whereas  it  is  a  far  more 
real,  substantial  and  satisfactory,  more  penetrative  and  compre- 
hensive perception  than  sense  is,  reaching  to  the  very  inward 
essence  of  the  things  perceived.  And  therefore  it  must  of  neces* 
sity  proceed  from  the  active  power  of  the  mind  itself,  exerting 
its  own  intellimble  ideas  upon  that  which  is  passively  perceive^ 
and  so  comprehending  it  by  something  of  its  own  that  is  native 
and  domestic  to  it.  Bo  that  besides  the  alcStfifxaraf  "  sensations," 
or  fftavTaiTiJiaTai  "  phantasms,"  the  sensible  ideas  of  corporeal 
things  passively  impressed  upon  us  from  without,  there  must  be 
also  vofifxara,  **  conceptions,"  or  intelligible  ideas  of  them 
actively  exerted  from  the  mind  itself,  or  otherwise  they  could 
never  be  understood. 

3.  Wherefore,  that  we  may  the  better  illustrate  this  business, 
let  us  suppose  some  individual  body ;  as  for  example,  a  white  or 
black  triangular  superficies,  or  a  solid  tetrahedrum,  "  four- 
square" included  all  within  a  triangular  superficies,  exposed  first 
to  the  view  of  sense  or  a  living  eye ;  and  then  afterward  con- 
sidered by  the  intellect,  that  we  may  see  the  diflference  betwixt 
the  passive  perception  of  it  by  sense,  and  the  active  compre- 
hension of  it  by  the  understanding.  Now  sense,  that  is  a  living 
eye  or  mirror,  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  converted  toward  this  object, 
will  here  passively  perceive  an  appearance  of  an  individual 
thing,  as  existing  without  it,  white  and  triangular,  without  any 
distinction  concretely  and  confusedly  together;  and  it  will  per- 
ceive no  more  than  this,  though  it  dwell  never  so  long  upon  this 
object ;  for  it  perceives  no  more  than  is  impressed  upon  it ;  and 
here  the  passicm  of  sense  ends  and  goes  no  further.  But  the 
mind  or  intellect  residing  in  the  same  soul  that  hath  a  power  of 
sensation  also,  then  beginning  to  make  a  judgment  upon  that 
which  is  thus  passively  perceived,  exerts  its  own  innate  vigoiur 
and  activity,  and  displays  itself  gradually  after  thb  manner. 
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For,  first,  with  its  subtle  divisive  power,  it  will  analyze  and 
resolve  this  concrete  phantasmatical  totum,  "  whole,"  and  take 
notice  of  several  distinct  intellectual  objects  in  it  For  con- 
sidering that  every  white  or  black  thing  is  not  necessarily  trian- 
gular, nor  every  triangular  thing  white  or  black,  it  finds  here  two 
distinct  intellectual  objects ;  the  one  white,  the  other  triangular. 
And  then  again,  because  that  which  is  nothing  can  have  no 
afiections,  it  concludes,  that  here  is  something  as  a  common  sub- 
sratum,  "subject,"  to  both  these  affisctions  or  modifications, 
which  it  calls  a  corporeal  substance ;  which  being  one  and  the 
same  thing,  is  here  both  white  and  triangular.  Wherefore  it 
finds  at  least  three  distinct  objects  of  intellectual  co^tation, 
corporeal  substance,  white,  and  triangular,  all  individual.  But 
then  reflecting  a^ain  upon  these  several  objects,  and  that  it  may 
further  inquire  into  tne  natures  and  essences  of  them,  it  now 
bids  adieu  to  sense  and  singularity ;  and  taking  a  higher  flight, 
considers  them  all  universally  and  abstractly  from  individuating 
circumstances  and  matter.  That  is,  it  no  more  seeks  the  know- 
ledge and  comprehension  of  these  things  without  itself,  from 
whence  it  hath  alreadv  passively  perceived  them  by  sense ;  but 
revolving  within  itselr  upon  its  own  inward  notions  and  active 
anticipations  (which  must  needs  be  universal)  it  looks  for  some 
domestic  ideas  of  its  own  to  understand  these  general  natures 
by,  that  so  from  thence  with  a  descending  view  it  may  compre- 
hend under  them  those  individuals  that  now  affect  the  sense. 

4.  First  therefore,  for  corporeal  substance  in  general,  which  is 
the  substratum,  "  subject,"  both  of  colour  and  figure,  not  to 
pursue  any  long  and  tedious  processes,  it  quickly  concludes  the 
essence  of  it  to  be  this ;  a  thing  extended  impenetrably,  or 
which  hath  impenetrable  longitude,  latitude  and  profundity. 
And  because  it  is  not  here  considered  merely  as  a  notion  or 
objective  cogitation,  but  as  a  thing  actually  existing  without  the 
mind,  therefore  it  exerts  another  ratio  "  notion,"  of  existence  or 
singularity  also ;  which  added  to  the  former,  makes  it  up  a  thing 
that  hath  impenetrable  extension  existing.  *  Now  none  of  these 
ideas,  neither  of  essence  nor  existence,  nor  thing,  nor  substance, 
nor  something,  nor  nothing ;  nor  impenetrability,  nor  extension, 
nor  longitude,  latitude  and  profundity,  were  impressed  or  stamped 
upon  the  mind,  either  from  this  individual,  or  any  other  sensible 
object ;  for  they  can  be  neither  seen  nor  perceived  by  any  cor- 
poreal sense ;  but  are  merely  excited  from  the  innate  activity  of 
the  mind  itself,  that  same  power  by  which  the  mind  is  enablc^i  to 
conceive  of  nihil,  "  nothing,"  as  well  as  aliquid,  "  something ;" 
and  certain  it  is  that  the  idea  of  nothing  was  never  impressed 
from  any  thing.  And  if  the  essence  of  body,  or  corporeial  sub- 
stance itself,  be  only  comprehended  and  understood  by  the  active 
ideas  of  the  mind  (for  sense  here  perceived  no  such  thing,  but 
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only  was  a£fected  from  the  exterior  induments  thereof,  colour 
ana  figure),  then  the  several  modes  of  it,  such  as  whiteness  and 
triangularity,  which  are  but  certain  modes  of  an  extended  sub- 
stance, must  needs  be  understood  in  like  manner,  not  by  passive 
ideas  and  phantasms,  but  the  noematical  or  intelligible  ideas  of 
the  mind. 

5.  Wherefore  in  the  next  place,  as  for  white  colour  or  white- 
ness, here  is  a  plain  and  palpable  difference  betwixt  sense  and 
intellection ;  betwixt  the  (pavraff/ia^  "  phantasm,"  and  v6niiay 
"  conception,"  betwixt  a  sensible  and  intelligible  idea ;  for  the 
sense  or  phantasm  of  white,  that  we  have  from  the  individual 
object,  is  no  clear  comprehension  of  any  essence  or  intelligible 
ratio,  "  notion ;"  but  only  a  passion  or  affection  in  the  soul, 
caused  by  some  local  motions  communicated  to  the  brain  from 
the  object  without,  that  is,  a  drowsy,  confused  and  imperfect 
perceptive  cogitation ;  but  now  the  awakened  mind  or  intellect 
revolving  its  own  inward  ideas,  and  being  not  able  to  compre- 
hend any  such  mode  or  quality  in  extended  substance,  as  this 
sensible  idea  of  white  is,  formally  considered ;  for  this  very 
reason,  boldly  and  confidently  concludes  that  this  is  no  real 
quality  in  that  body  itself  absolutely  considered,  because  no  such 
thing  is  intelligible  by  it ;  in  which  opinion,  it  is  confirmed  by 
sense  itself,  in  that  the  lower  ends  of  the  rainbow  that  reach  to 
the  earth  do  not  stain  or  dye  any  thing  with  the  several  colours 
of  it ;  and  that  the  same  drops  of  dew  or  rain  to  eyes  at  several 
distances,  have  all  those  several  colours  of  the  rainbow  in  them, 
and  none  at  all.  And  by  other  experiments  it  appears  that  these 
things  are  only  passions  or  affections  in  the  sentient  itself,  caused 
by  some  peculiar  modification  of  the  superficies  of  that  material 
object  in  respect  of  the  figure,  site  and  disposition  of  its  insen- 
sible parts,  whereby  the  light  or  intermediate  globuli,  *''glo- 
bulous  particles,"  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  reflected  upon  the 
eye,  and  that  probably  the  difference  betwixt  a  white  and  a  black 
object  consists  in  this,  that  in  one  the  small  particles  are  polite 
and  solid,  and  therefore  vividly  reflect  the  lighter  globuli,  **  glo- 
bulous  particles ;"  but  in  the  other  being  differently  diisposed, 
the  light,  as  a  ball  flung  against  a  heap  of  sand,  is  not  so  smartly- 
reflected  from  it,  but  as  it  were  sinks  into  it,  and  its  motion  is 
stifled  and  smothered  in  the  caverns  of  it.  Wherefore  the  intel- 
ligible idea  of  a  white  colour  is  tlus,  that  it  is  a  certain  passion 
or  sense  in  the  soul,  caused  by  a  peculiar  modification  of  the 
object  without,  in  respect  of  the  disposition  of  its  insensible 
parts,  whereby  the  light  or  globuli,  "  globulous  particles,"  are 
more  smartly  and  vividly  reflected  upon  the  eye;  which  is 
another  kind  of  comprehension  of  it,  thnn  the  sensible  idea  or 
phantasm  of  white  is,  which  is  no  intelligible  idea,  but  a  cogi- 
tative passion ;  that  is,  another  species  of  cogitation,  or  an  half- 
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awakened  perception.  Neither  are  these  intelligible  ideas  of 
passion  and  sense  impressed  upon  the  soul  from  the  sensible 
objects  without ;  for  the  eye  sees  neither  passion  nor  sense,  but 
thej  are  actively  exerted  from  the  mind  itself,  and  therefore 
mastered  and  conquered,  and  comprehended  by  it 

6.  I  now  proceed  to  the  last  intellectual  object  comprehended 
in  this  individual  body,  which  is  triangularity,  or  some  one  par- 
ticular species  of  a  triangle ;  as  for  example,  an  equilateral,  or  g 
rectangular  triangle ;  for  there  can  be  no  individual  triangle  but 
must  be  of  one  determinate  species  or  another. 

Now  because  the  phantasm  of  such  a  triangle  doth  not  only 
bear  a  resemblance  of  the  outward  material  object,  which  the 
phantasms  of  colours  and  the  like  do  not,  but  also  of  the  true 
intelligible  idea  of  a  triangle  itself;  and  because  when  men  think 
never  so  abstractedly  and  mathematically  of  a  triangle,  they  have 
commonly  some  rude  phantasm  or  picture  of  it  before  them  in  their 
imagination,   therefore   many   confidently   persuade   themselves 
that  there  is  no  other  idea  of  a  triangle  or  other  figure,  beside 
the  bare  phantasm  or  sensible  idea  impressed  upon  the  soul  from 
some  individual  object  without ;  that  is,  no  active  noematical 
idea  inwardly  exerted  from  the  mind  itself.     Which  indeed  is  all 
one  as  to  say,  that  there  is  no  intellection  or  knowledge  of  a 
triangle  at  all ;  forasmuch  as  neither  sense  nor  fancy,  which  are 
but  superficial,  imperfect,  and  incomplete  perceptive  cogitations, 
reach  to  the  comprehension  of  the  ratio,  "  notion  "  or  essence  of 
any  thing.     Wherefore  now  to  make  the  contrary  appear,  we 
will    again    view   this    material   triangle,   or    tetrahedrum,   or 
"four-square"    before    our  eyes,    making   a   nearer  approach 
to  it,  and  upon  this  second   contemplation  of  it  we  plainly 
observe    much  inequality   in  the  'superficies,   unevenness   and 
inequality   in   the   lines,   and  bluntness  in  the  angles.     From 
whence  it  evidently  appears  that  that  idea  that  we  had  in  our 
minds  of  a  perfect  triangle,  as  a  plain  superficies  terminated  by 
three  straight  lines  joined  together  in  three  angles  ending  in  so 
many  points,  was  not  impressed  upon  our  soul  from  this  indi- 
vidual object,  it  being  different  from  it,  and  far  more  exact  and 
perfect  than  that  is.     And  therefore  it  must  needs  be  granted 
that  it  was  but  occasionally  or  accidentally  invited  and  drawn 
forth  from  the  mind,  upon  the  sight  of  it,  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  a  man  looks  upon  certain  lines  drawn  with  ink 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  something  resembling  the  face  of  a  man, 
his  mind  doth  not  fix  and  stay  itself  in  the  consideration  of  those 
inky  lines;  but  presently  upon  this  occasion  excites  within  itself 
the  idea  of  a  man's  face.     Or  when  a  man  walking  in  a  gallery 
where  there  are  divers  pictures  hung  upon  the  wall,  chances 
amongst  them  to  espy  the  picture  of  a  friend  or  acquaintance  of 
his,  which,  though  perhaps  far  from  an  exact  resemblance  jet 
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notwithstanding  makes  him  presently  to  excite  the  idea  of  his 
friend  in  his  imagination.  Neither  of  which  things  could  pos- 
sibly be,  if  there  had  not  been  a  previous  and  pre-existent  idea 
of  a  man's  face,  or  such  a  certain  friend  in  his  mind  before ;  for 
otherwise  a  man  in  this  case  could  think  of  nothing  but  just  that 
that  was  impressed  upon  him  by  sense,  the  figures  of  those  inky 
delineations,  and  those  several  strokes  and  shadows  of  the  pic- 
tures. In  like  manner,  when  we  look  upon  the  rude,  imperfect, 
and  irregular  figures  of  some  corporeal  things,  the  mind  upon 
this  occasion  excites  from  within  itself  the  ideas  of  a  perfect 
triangle,  square,  circle,  pyramid,  cuh.e,  sphere,  and  the  like, 
whose  essences  are  so  indivisible  that  they  are  not  capable  of  the 
least  additions,  detraction,  or  variation  without  the  destruction 
of  them,  becaiuse  there  was  some  rude  and  bungling  resemblance 
of  these  regular  figures  in  those  material  objects  that  we  look 
upon,  of  which  probably  the  maker  had  the  ideas  in  his  mind. 
And  the  mind  naturally  delights  more  to  think  of  simple  and 
regular,  than  of  compounded  and  irregular  figures. 

7.  But  if  any  one  should  here  object  and  say,  that  it  doth  not 
follow  from  hence,  that  that  more  perfect  idea  which  now  I  have 
of  a  triangle  in  my  mind,  the  accuracy  whereof  this  prej?ent 
visible  idea  before  my  eyes  doth  not  reach  unto,  was  actively 
excited  from  the  mind  itself;  because  it  might  be  some  time 
formerly  impressed,  from  some  other  individual  triangle  which  I 
had  elsewhere  seen ;  just  in  the  same  manner  as  when  I  looked 
upon  a  picture,  that  idea  of  a  manV  face  in  general,  or  of  that 
particular  friend,  that  was  occasionally  excited  thereby,  was  not 
any  innate  idea,  or  an  idea  that  sprung  wholly  from  the  activity 
of  the  mind,  but  was  formerly  impressed  upon  the  soul,  from 
individual  sensible  objects  now  remembered  or  called  to  mind :  I 
say,  that  this  cannot  possibly  be  true,  because  there  never  was 
any  material  or  sensible  straight  line,  triangle,  circle,  that  we 
saw  in  all  our  lives,  that  was  mathematically  exact,  but  even 
sense  itself,  at  least  by  the  help  of  microscopes,  might  plainly 
discover  nmch  unevenness,  ruggedness,  flexuosity,  angulosity, 
irregularity,  and  .deformity  in  tliem,  as  will  appear  to  any  one 
that  shall  make  a  triangle  upon  the  most  accurate  lines  that  the 
wit  or  art  of  man  can  make;  and  therefore  no  material  line 
could  stamp  or  impress  upon  the  soul  in  a  mere  passive  way 
those  exact  ideas  that  we  now  have  of  a  triangle  or  of  a  straight 
line,  which  is  the  shortest  possible  between  two  points,  or  a 
circle  that  is  every  where  equidistant  from  an  individual  centre, 
&c  And  if  it  should  be  again  replied,  that  notwithstanding 
there  being  many  such  lines  and  circles  as  common  sense  cannot 
discern  the  least  irregularity  in  them,  howsoever  they  would  be  in 
the  mean  time  really  irregular  to  a  perfect  and  lyncean  sight ; 
yet,  according  to  their  appearance,  might  impress  those  ideas 
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that  we  have  of  a  straight  line  or  circle;  I  answer,  that  this 
cannot  be  neither,  there  being  a  vast  difference  betwixt  the 
confused  indistinction  of  sense  and  fancy,  by  reason  of  their 
bluntness  and  imperfection,  and  the  express  accuracy,  precise- 
ness,  and  indivisibility  of  those  intelligible  ideas  that  we  nave  of 
a  straight  line,  circle,  triangle,  tetrahedrum,  "  four-square,"  and 
other  geometrical  figures;  and  therefore  that  imperfect,  confused 
indistinction  of  sense  could  never  impress  any  such  accurate 
ideas  upon  the  mind,  but  only  occasion  the  mind  actively  to 
exert  them  from  within  itself. 

8.  Nay,  though  it  should  be  granted  that  there  were  material 
lines  mathematically  exact,  perfect  triangles,  squares,  pyramids, 
cubes,  spheres,  and  the  like,  such  as  geometrv  supposes,  as  no 
doubt  but  the  divine  power  can  make  such  m  fitting  matter ; 
yet  sense  could  not  at  fJl  reach  to  the  discerning  of  the  mathe- 
matical accuracy  of  these  things,  no  more  than  it  doth  to  the 
absolute  equality  of  any  quantities;  as  of  lines,  superficies, 
bodies,  angles,  which  is  found  and  determined  only  by  the 
understanding,  in  that  materia  intelligibilis,  ^*  intelligible  matter" 
which  geometry  is  conversant  about.  So  that  sense  could  not 
be  able  to  determine  what  triangle  and  what  tetrahedrum, 
"  four-square  "  was  mathematically  exact,  and  what  not.  From 
whence  it  is  demonstrably  evident  that  neither  the  ratio,  "  notion" 
of  perfect  equality,  nor  the  perfect  mathematical  ideas  of  figures, 
triangle,  square,  circle,  pyramid,  cube,  sphere,  &c.,  were  im- 
pressed upon  the  soul  from  without  by  sense ;  sense  not  at  all 
reaching  to  the  discernment  of  them. 

9.  But,  lastly,  if  there  were  material  lines,  triangles,  pyramids, 
perfectly  and  mechanically  exact;  yet  that  which  made  them 
such,  and  thereby  to  differ  from  other  irr^ular  lines,  imperfect 
triangles  and  cubes,  could  be  nothing  else  but  a  conformity  to  an 
antecedent  intellectual  idea  in  the  mind,  as  the  rule  and  exemplar 
of  them;  for  otherwise  an  irregular  line  and  an  impenect 
triangle,  pyramid,  cube,  are  as  perfectly  that  that  they  are,  as 
the  other  is;  only  they  are  not  agreeable  to  those  anticipated 
and  pre-conceived  ideas  of  regular  lines  and  figures  actively 
exerted  in  the  mind  or  intellect,  which  the  mind  naturally 
formeth  to  itself,  and  delighteth  to  exercise  itself  upon  them,  as 
the  proper  object  of  art  and  science,  which  the  other  irr^ular 
figures  are  not.  Wherefore  whenever  a  man  looking  upon 
material  objects  judges  of  the  figures  of  them,  and  sa^  this  is  a 
straight  line,  this  is  a  perfect  triangle,  that  a  perfect  circle,  but 
those  are  neither  perfect  triangles  nor  circles;  it  is  plain  that 
here  are  two  several  ideas  of  these  lines  and  figures;  the  one 
outwardly  impressed  from  those  individual  material  objects  from 
without  upon  the  sense  of  the  beholder;*  the  other  actively 
exerted  from  his  inward  mind  or  intellect     Which  latter  busy 
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anticipation  of  it  is  the  rule,  pattern,  and  exemplar  whereby  he 
judges  of  those  sensible  ideas  or  phantasms.  For  otherwise,  if 
there  were  no  inward  anticipations  or  mental  ideas,  the  spectator 
would  not  judge  at  all,  but  only  suffer ;  and  every  irregular  and 
imperfect  triangle  bein^  as  perfectly  that  which  it  is,  as  the  most 
perfect  triangle,  the%mmd  now  having  no  inward  pattern  of  its 
own  before  it,  to  distinguish  and  put  a  difference,  would  not  say 
one  of  them  was  more  imperfect  than  another;  but  only  com- 
paring them  with  one  another,  would  say  that  this  individual 
figure  was  not  perfectly  like  to  that ;  upon  which  account  the 
perfect  triaude  would  be  as  imperfectly  the  imperfect  triangle,, 
as  the  imperlect  was  the  perfect 

10.  Wnerefore,  as  I  said  before,  this  is  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  a  man  looks  upon  the  picture  of  an  absent 
friend  or  famiUar  acquaintance,  and  presently  judges  of  it,  he 
hath  plainly  two  several  ideas  in  his  nund  at  the  same  time ;  one 
outwardly  impressed  from  the  present  picture,  the  other  pre- 
existent  m  his  mind  before ;  by  one  of  which,  as  the  pattern  or 
exemplar,  he  makes  a  judgment  upon  the  other,  and  finds  many 
faults  in  it ;  saving,  that  here  both  the  ideas  were  foreign  and 
adventitious,  the  pre-existent  idea  having  been  some  time  for- 
merly impressed  from  an  outward  material  object,  and  thence 
retained  in  the  memory  or  fancy ;  but  in  the  other  <»se,  when  a 
man  looking  upon  a  material  triangle,  square,  circle,  cube, 
sphere,  in  which  there  are  some  palpable  irregularities ;  which 
he  judges  of  by  comparing  them  with  some  inward  pre-existent 
ideas  uiat  he  hath  in  his  mind  of  a  perfect  individual  trianele, 
square,  circle,  cube;  and  also  conceives  some  dislike  and  dis- 
pleasure at  the  disconformity  of  the  one  to  the  other :  the  pre- 
existent  ideas  here  were  no  foreign  or  adventitious  things,  but 
native  and  domestic  to  him,  nor  at  any^time  formerly  passively 
received  from  any  material  objects  without,  but  actively  exerted 
from  the  mind  itself.  And  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  to  be 
made  but  if  a  perfect  adult  man,  that  was  immediately  framed 
out  of  the  earth,  having  a  newly  created  soul  infused,  as  the 
protoplast  had,  should  look  upon  two  several  kinds  of  objects  at 
the  same  time,  whereof  one  was  a  perfect  circle  or  sphere, 
equilateral  triangle,  tetrahedrum,  "four-square,"  square,  or 
cube ;  the  other  having  some  resemblances  of  tiie  same,  had 
notwithstanding  apparent  irregularity  in  some  parts  of  them; 
but  that  at  first  sight,  he  would  be  more  pleased  with  the  one 
than  with  the  other;  which  could  not  be,  unless  he  had  somp 
native  or  active  idea  of  his  own  within  himself,  to  compare  them 
both  with,  to  which  one  was  more  conformable  than  the  other. 
For  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  pulchritude  and  deformity 
in  material  objects,  if  there  were  no  active  power  in  the  soul  of 
firaming  ideas  <^  regular,  proportionate,  and  synunetrical  figures 
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within  itself,  hj  which  it  might  pat  a  difference  between  out- 
waard  objects,  and  make  a  ju^ment  of  them ;  bat  that  it  onlj 
receired  stamps  and  impressions  from  without,  for  then  it  must 
needs  be  equally  or  indifferently  affected  with  all  alike,  and  not 
more  pleased  or  displeased  with  one  than  with  another.  Now 
the  judgment  that  men  haye  of  pulchritude  and  deformity  in 
sensible  things,  is  not  merely  artiBcial,  fix>m  institution  or 
instruction,  or  of  taught  things,  but  such  as  springs  originallj 
from  nature  itself. 

11.  But  that  there  is  an  intelligible  idea  of  a  triangle  inwardly 
exerted  from  the  mind  itself,  distinct  from  the  phantasm  or  sen- 
sible idea  that  is  outip^ardly  impressed  from  the  material  objeol, 
will  yet  further  appear  from  that  which  follows ;  for  the  mind 
reflecting  further  upon  that  idea  which  it  hath  of  a  triangk, 
considers  first  the  generical  nature  of  it,  that  it  is  a  plain  figure, 
and  that  a  plain  figure  is  the  termination  of  a  pUun  superficies ; 
which  superficies  is  nothing  else  but  mere  latitude  without  pro- 
fiindity :  for  plain  figures  are  no  otherwise  conceived  by  geome- 
tricians. Now,  it  is  certain  that  this  idea  of  a  superfides,  whkdi 
geometricians  have,  was  never  imprinted  upon  their  minds  by 
sense  from  any  material  objects ;  there  being  no  sudi  thing  any 
where  existing  without  the  mind,  as  latitude  without  profondity. 
And  therefore  it  must  needs  arise  from  the  activity  of  the  mind 
itself.  And  the  idea  of  a  plain  superficie4i,  that  is,  such  a  supo^ 
flcies  as  to  all  whose  parts  a  straight  line  may  be  accommodatod, 
as  well  as  the  idea  of  a  straight  line,  must  needs  be  actively 
excited  from  the  mind  also.  Again,  it  oonmders  the  difierence 
betwixt  a  triangle  and  other  plmn  figures,  that  it  is  incloded  is 
and  terminated  by  three  straight  lines  joined  t<^ther  in  three 
points ;  which  straight  lines  being  the  extremities  of  a  superfioies^ 
are  mere  longitude  without  either  profundity  or  latitude ;  and 
which  points  being  the  extremities  of  those  lines,  have  neither 
longitude,  latitude,  nor  profundity  in  them.  Which  mathematiod 
ideas,  in  like  manner,  of  a  line  without  latitude  and  profiindity, 
and  a  point  without  longitude,  latitude,  and  profrindity,  were 
never  impressed  upon  Euclid,  or  any  other  geometridaa  from 
without,  as  is  evident  without  frirther  proof.  Moreover,  this  intel- 
ligible idea  of  a  triangle,  as  it  includes  some  numerical  oonmdera* 
lions  in  it,  which  sense  hatli  no  idea  of,  perceiving  only  one  and 
one  and  one ;  so  therein  sides  and  angles  are  relatively  considM^ 
also  to  one  another ;  nav,  the  very  notion  of  an  angle,  and  the 
quantity  thereof,  is  a  relative  thing,  as  Proclus  ha£  observed, 
and  therefore  not  impressed  by  sense. 

Again,  the  mind  considering  the  idea  of  its  own,  as  it  oaa 
find  out  the  several  properties  of  a  triangle  by  mere  cogitatioa, 
without  any  thing  of  sense ;  as  that  the  greater  »de  idwaya 
subtends  the  greater  angle,  nay,  and  tlmt  the  three  angles 
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always  equal  to  two  right  angles  (as  we  shall  show  afterwards)  sa 
it  also,  by  its  own  strength,  is  able  to  find  out  all  the  species  that 
are  possible  in  a  plain  triangle,  in  respect  of  the  differences  both 
of  sides  and  angles.  As  in  respect  of  the  sides,  that  it  is  either 
equilateral  or  isosceles,  "even-legged,"  or  scalenum,  "having 
unequal  sides ;"  of  the  angles,  that  it  is  arectangulum,  "  straight 
cornered,"  or  amblygoninm,  "  blunt  cornered,'  or  ^O^vydviovf 
<<  sharp-cornered"  triangle,  and  that  there  can  be  no  individual 
triangle  but  must  of  necessity  belong  to  one  of  the  three  species 
of  either  sort  So  that  this  is  not  gathered  from  sense,  but 
exerted  from  the  active  power  of  the  mind. 

12.  The  mind  can  clearly  understand  a  triangle  in  general, 
without  determining  its  thought  to  any  particular  species,  and 
yet  there  can  be  no  distinct  phantasm  of  any  such  thing ;  for 
every  distinct  phantasm  or  sensible  picture  of  a  triangle  must  of 
necessity  be  either  equilateral  or  equicrural  or  inequilateral^ 
scalenum,  "  uneven-legged."  And  so  as  we  can  in  like  manner 
dearly  understand  in  our  minds,  chiliogonum,  "  a  thing  with  a 
thousand  comers,"  or  myric^onum,  "one  with  ten  thousand 
comers,"  though  we  cannot  possibly  have  a  distinct  phantasm  of 
either  of  theuL  But  for  those  particular  species  of  triangles 
which  we  may  have  distinct  phantasms  of,  this  doth  not  at  all 
hinder  but  that  we  have,  notwithstanding,  intelligible  ideas  of 
the  same  besides,  actively  exerted  from  the  mind  itself.  And  so 
there  is  a  fftavrafriiay  "phantasm,"  anda  vuij/ia,  "conception"  at  the 
same  time  concurring  together,  an  active  and  a  passive  cogitar 
tion.  The  voi)/ua,  "  conception,  "  or  intelligible  idea  being  as  it 
were  embodied  in  the  phantasm,  which  alone  in  itself  is  but  an 
incomplete  perceptive  cogitation  of  the  soul  half  awakened,  and 
doth  not  comprehend  the  mdivisible  and  immutable  ratio  "  notion^' 
or  essence  of  any  thing. 

Which  thing  to  those  that  cannot  better  understand  it  by  what 
we  have  already  declared,  might  be  illustrated  in  this  manner: 
when  an  astronomer,  thinl:ing  of  the  sun,  demonstrates  that  it  is 
a  hundred  and  sixty  times  bigger  than  the  globe  of  the  earth,  he 
hath  all  the  while  a  phantasm  or  imagination  of  the  sun  in  bis 
mind,  but  as  wrnr^p  wiSiatov,  "  a  circle  of  a  foot  diameter ;"  nay, 
he  cannot  for  his  life  have  a  true  phantasm  of  any  such  magnitude 
which  contains  the  bigness  of  the  earth  so  many  times,  nor  indeed 
fancy  the  earth  a  hundredth  part  so  big  as  it  is.  Now,  as  the 
astronomer  hath  an  intelligible  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sun 
very  different  from  the  phantasm  of  the  same,  so  in  like  manner 
have  we  intelligible  ideas  of  corporeal  things,  when  we  under*- 
stand  them,  besides  the  phantasms  of  them.  The  phantasm  being 
as  it  were  involucmm,  "the  crasser  indument,"  or  corporeid 
vehicle  of  the  v<ivyjua,  "intelligible  idea, "  of  the  mind. 

13,  Hitherto,  by  the  instanoe  of  an  individual  and  material 
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trian^e,  we  have  shown  how  the  soul,  in  understanding  cor- 
pored  things,  doth  not  merely  suffer  from  without  from  the  body, 
but  actiyely  exert  intelligible  ideas  of  its  own,  and  from  withm 
itself.  Now,  I  observe  that  it  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  all 
our  oUective  cogitations  or  ideas  are  corporeal  effluxes  or  radia- 
tions n'om  corporeal  things  without,  or  impressed  upon  the  sool 
from  them  in  a  gross  corporeal  manner,  as  a  signature  or  stamp 
is  imprinted  by  a  seal  upon  a  piece  of  wax  or  clay ;  that  (as  I 
have  before  hinted)  this  is  not  true  sometimes  of  the  sensible 
ideas  themselves.  For  all  perception  whatsoever  is  a  vital 
energy,  and  not  a  mere  dead  passion ;  and  ad  the  atomical  pin- 
losophy  instructs  us,  there  is  nothing  communicated  in  sensation 
from  the  material  objects  without,  but  only  certain  local  motions, 
that  are  propagated  from  them  by  the  nerves  into  the  brain; 
which  motions  cannot  propagate  themselves  corporeally  upon  the 
soul  also,  because  it  penetrates  and  runs  through  all  the  parts  of 
its  own  body.  But  the  soul,  by  reason  of  that  vital  and  ma^cal 
union  which  is  between  it  and  the  body,  sympathizing  with  the 
several  motions  of  it  in  the  brain,  doth  thereupon  exert  sensibk 
ideas  or  phantasms  within  itself,  whereby  it  perceives  or  takes 
notice  of  objects  distant  from  the  brain,  either  within  or  without 
the  body.  Many  of  which  sentiments  and  phantasms  have  no 
similitude  at  all,  either  with  those  local  motions  made  in  the 
brain,  or  with  the  objects  without ;  such  as  are  the  sentiments  of 
pain,  pleasure,  and  titillation,  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  and  cold, 
sweet  and  bitter,  light  and  colours,  &c  Wherefore  the  truth  is^ 
that  sense,  if  we  well  consider  it,  is  but  a  kind  of  loquek, 
**  speech,"  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  nature  as  it  were  talking  to  us  in 
the  sensible  objects  without,  by  certain  motions  as  signs  from 
thence  communicated  to  the  brain.  For,  as  in  speech,  when 
men  talk  to  one  another,  they  do  but  make  certain  motions  upon 
the  air,  which  cannot  impress  their  thoughts  upon  one  another  in 
a  passive  manner;  but  it  being  first  consented  to  and  agreed 
upon,  that  such  certain  sounds  shall  signify  such  ideas  and  cogi- 
tations, he  that  hears  those  sounds  in  discourse,  doth  not  fix  his 
thoughts  upon  the  sounds  themselves,  but  presently  exerts  from 
within  himself  such  ideas  and  cogitations  as  those  sounds  by 
consent  signify,  though  there  be  no  similitude  at  all  betwixt 
those  sounds  and  thoughts.  Just  in  the  same  manner  natnre 
doth  as  it  were  talk  to  us  in  the  outward  objects  of  sense,  and 
import  various  sentiments,  ideas,  phantasms,  and  cogitations, 
not  by  stamping  or  impressing  them  passively  upon  the  soul 
from  without,  but  only  by  certain  local  motions  from  them,  as  it 
were  dumb  signs  made  in  the  brain ;  it  having  been  first  consti* 
tuted  and  appointed  by  nature's  law,  that  such  local  motions 
shall  signify  such  sensible  ideas  and  phantasms,  though  there  be 
no  simwtude  at  all  betwixt  them ;  for  what  similitude  can  th»c 
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be  betwixt  any  local  motiond  and  the  senses  of  pain  or  hunger, 
and  the  like,  as  there  is  no  similitude  betwixt  many  words  and 
sounds,  and  the  thoughts  which  they  signify.     But  the  soul,  as 
by  a  certain  secret  instinct,  et  tanquam  ex  compacto,  *^  and  as  it 
were  by  compact,"   understanding  nature's  language,   as  soon 
as    these   local   motions  are  made  in  the  brain,    doth  not  fix 
its  attention  immediately  upon  those  motions  themselves,  as  we 
do  not  use  to  do  in  discourse  upon  mere  sounds,  but  presently 
exerts  such  sensible  ideas,  phantasms,  and  cogitations  as  nature 
hath  made  them  to  be  signs  of,  whereby  it  perceives  and  takes 
cognizance  of  many  other  things  both  in  its  own  body,  and 
without  it,  at  a  distance  from  it,  in  order  to  the  good  and  con- 
servation of  it.     Wherefore  thei^  are  two  kinds  of  perceptive 
powers  in  the  soul,  one  below  another;  the  first  is  that  which 
oelongs  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  soul,  whereby  it  sympathizes 
with  the  body,  which  is  determined  by  the  several  motions  and 
pressures  that  are  made  imon  that  from  corporeal  things  without 
to  several  sensitive  and  fantastical  energies,  whereby  it  hath  a 
slight  and  superficial  perception  of  individual  corporeal  things, 
and  as  it  were  of  the  outsides  of  them,  but  doth  not  reach  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  essence  or  indivisible  and  immutable  ratio, 
"  notion"  of  any  thing.     The  second  perceptive  power  is  that  of 
the  soul  itself,  or  that  superior,  interior  noetical  part  of  it  which 
is  awa^riQ,  a(7v/uiro^^C9  "free  from  passion  or  sympathy,"  free 
and  disentangled  from  all  that  magical  sym{)athy  with  the  body. 
Which  acting  alone  by  itself,  exerts  from  within  the  intelligible 
ideas  of    things,   virtually  contained  in  its  own   cognoscitive 
power,  that  are  universal  and  abstract  rationes,  "notions,"  from 
which  tanquam  desuper  spectans,  "  as  it  were  looking  downward" 
it  comprehends  individual  things.     Now,  because  these  latter, 
which  are  pure  active  energies  of  the  soul,   are  many  times 
exerted  upon  occasion  of  those  other  passive  or  sympathetica! 
perceptions  of  individual  things  anteceding ;  it  is  therefore  con- 
ceived by  many  that  they  are  nothing  else  but  thin  and  evanid 
images  of  those  sensible  ideas,  and  therefore  that  all  intellection 
and  knowledge  ascends  from  sense,  and  intellection  is  nothing 
but  the  improvement  or  result  of  sense.     Yet,  notwithstanding  it 
is  most  certainly  true,  that  they  proceed  from  a  quite  different 

Sower  of  the  soul,  whereby  it  actively  protrudes  its  own  imme- 
iate  objects  from  within  itself,  and  comprehends  individuals 
without  it,  not  passively  or  consequentially,  but  as  it  were  pro- 
leptically,  and  not  with  an  ascending,  but  with  a  descending  per- 
ception ;  whereby  the  mind  first  reflecting  upon  itself,  and  its 
own  ideas,  virtufdly  contained  in  its  own  omniform  co^oscitive 
power,  and  thence  descending  downward,  comprehends  mdividual 
things  under  them.  So  that  knowledge  doth  not  begin  in  indi- 
viduals, but  end  in  them.    And  therefore  they  are  but  the 
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secondary  objects  of  intellection,  the  soul  taking  its  first  riBe 
from  within  itselP,  and  so  by  its  own  inward  cognoscitive  power 
comprehending  things  without  it.  Else  how  should  God  have 
knowledge  ?  And  if  we  know  as  God  knows,  then  do  we  know 
or  gain  knowledge  by  universals.  In  which  sense,  (though  not 
in  that  other  of  Protagoras)  the  soul  may  be  truly  said  to  be  the 
measure  of  all  things. 

Now  I  say,  if  the  very  sensible  ideas  and  phantasms  them- 
selves, be  not  mere  stamps  or  impressions  from  mdividual  thii^ 
without  in  a  corporeal  manner  impressed  upou  the  soul,  but 
active,  though  sympathetical  energies  of  the  soul  itself:  it  is 
much  more  impossible  that  the  universal  and  abstract  intelligible 
ideas  of  the  mmd,  or  essences  of  things,  should  be  mere  stamps 
or  signatures  impressed  upon  the  sou^  as  upon  a  dead  thing  in 
a  gross  corporeal  manner. 

14.  Wherefore  here  is  a  double  error  committed  by  vulgar 
philosophers ;  first,  that' they  make  the  sensible  ideas  and  phan- 
tasms to  be  totally  impressed  from  without  in  a  gross  corporeal 
manner  upon  the  soul,  as  it  were  upon  a  dead  thing;    and, 
secondly,   that  then  they   suppose   the   intelligible   ideasy  the 
abstract  and  universal  notions  of  the  mind,  to  be  made  out  of 
these  sensible  ideas  and  phantasms  thus  impressed  from  without 
in  a  corporeal  manner  likewise  by  abstraction  or  separaticm  of 
the  individuating  circumstances,  as  it  were  by  the  hewing  off 
certain  chips  from  them,  or  b^  hammering,  beating  or  anveUing 
of  them  out  into  thin  intelligible  ideas ;  as  if  solid  and  massy 
gold  should  be  beaten  out  into  thin  leaf-gold.     To  which  pur- 
pose they  have  ingeniously  contrived  and  set  up  an  intellectus 
agens,  "  active  understanding,"  like  a  smith  or  carpenter,  with 
his  shop  or  forge  in  the  brain,  furnished  with  all  neceasanr  took 
and  instruments  for  such  a  work.     Where  I  would  only  aemand 
of  these  philosophers,  whether  this  their  so  expert  faber,  "  smitl^"' 
or  architect,   intellectus  agens,    ^^  the   active  understanding,'' 
when  he  goes  about  his  work,  doth  know  what  be  is  to  do  with 
these  phantasms  beforehand,  what  he  is  to  make  of  them^  and 
unto  what  shape  to  bring  them  ?    If  he  do  not,  he  must  needs 
be  a  bungling  workman ;  but  if  he  do,  he  is  prevented  in  lua 
design  and  undertaking,  his  work  being  done  already   to  his 
hand;  for  he  must  nee&  have  the  intelligible  idea  of  that  wfaidi 
he  knows  or  understands  already  within  himself ;  and  therelbre 
now  to  what  purpose  should  he  use  his  tools,  and  go  about  to 
hew  and  hammer  and  anvil  out  these  phantasms  into  thin  and 
subtle  intelligible  ideas,  merely  to  make  that  which  he  hath 
already,  and  which  was  native  and  domestic  to  him  ? 

But  this  opinion  is  founded  in  no  less  a  mistake  of  Aristotle'd 
text  concernmg  the  intellectus  agens,  "  active  understanding,^ 
who  never  dreamed  of  any  such  as  these  men  imagine^  if  we 
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may  believe  the  Ghreek  soholiaetB^  that  best  understood  him; 
than  it  ie  of  the  text  of  nature ;  as  if  not  only  those  phantasms, 
but  also  the  intelligible  ideas  themselves,  were  gross  and  cor- 
poreal things  impressed  from  matter ;  whereas  even  the  first  of 
these  are  passive  energies  of  the  soul  itself,  fatally  united  to 
some  local  motions  in  tne  body,  and  concurrently  produced  with 
them,  by  reason  of  that  magical  union  betwixt  the  soul  and 
bodv ;  but  the  other  are  the  pure  active  energies  of  the  mind 
itself,  as  Aree  firom  corporeal  sympathy.  Neither  can  these 
latter  be  made  out  of  the  former  by  any  abstraction  or  sepa- 
ration, no  nor  by  any  depinxation  or  chymical  distillation  or 
sublimation  neither ;  for  it  is  a  thing  utterly  impossible  that 
vigour,  activity  and  awakened  energy,  as  intellections  are,  should 
be  raised  out  of  dull,  sluggish  and  drowsy  passion  or  sympathy/ 
And  this  opinion  is  but  like  that  other  of  the  same  philosopher's, 
coneerning  the  eduction  or  raising  of  substantial  and  immaterial 
forma  out  of  the  passive  matter,  both  of  them  proceeding  from 
cme  aiid  the  same  sottishness  of  mind  that  induces  them  to  think 
that  dull,  stupid  and  senseless  matter,  is  the  first  original  source 
of  all  activity  and  perfection,  all  form  and  pulchritude,  all  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  in  the  world  ^ 

And  things  bemg  rightly  considered,  this  opinion  doth  in 
truth  and  reality,  attribute  as  much  activity  to  the  soul,  that 
saith  it  hath  a  power  of  raising  or  educing  of  intelligible  ideas 
or  universal  ana  abstract  rationes,  ^^  notions,"  out  of  phantasms, 
as  that  other  that  affirms  it  hath  a  power  of  exerting  them  from 
itself;  as  it  would  attribute  as  much  activity  to  the  sun  to  say 
that  he  had  a  power  of  raising  or  educing  light  or  the  day  out 
of  night  and  darkness,  as  to  say  that  he  had  a  power  of  exerting 
it  out  of  his  own  body. 

15.  Wherefore  others  of  this  kind  of  philosophers,  that  will 
not  acknowledge  anv  immaterial  substance,  that  hath  any  active 
power  of  its  own  m  it,  or  any  thing  in  the  soul  besides  im- 
pression from  corporeal  objects  without,  have  found  out  another 
device,  and  that  is  this,  plainly  to  deny  that  there  are  any  uni- 
versal notions,  ideas  or  rationes,  ^^  reasons,"  in  the  mind  at  all ; 
but  that  those  things  which  are  called  universal,  are  nothing  else 
but  names  applied  to  several  individuals.  Which  opinion,  as  it 
was  formerly  held  b^  those  that  were  therefore  oallea  nominales^ 
^  nominalists ;"  so  it  hath  been  lately  revived  and  taken  up  by 
some  of  these  strenuous  impugners  of  immaterial  and  incor- 
poreal substances.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  (saith  a  late 
author)  universal,  but  names ;  for  the  things  named  are  every 
one  of  them  individual  and  singular.  ^  Now  indeed  this  is  true, 
imd  nobody  denies  it,  of  things  existing  without  the  mind ;  but 
this  author's  meaning  herein  is  to  deny  all  universal  conceptus, 
**  conceptions,"  and  rationes,   '^reasonings,"  of  the  mind,  as 
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tfppears  by  his  larger  explication  of  the  same  oi>imon  elsewhere. 
£st  nomen  hoc  uni venule  non  rei  aUcujus  existentis  in  rerum 
natur&,  neque  ide»  sive  phantasmatis  alicujos  in  animo  formati« 
sed  alicujus  semper  vocis  sive  nominis  nomen,  ita  nt  cum  dicator 
animal,  vel  saxum,  yel  spectrum,  vel  aliud  quicquam  esse  uni- 
versale,  intelligendum  sit  tantum  Toces  eas  animal,  saxum,  esse 
nomina  univers^ia,  id  est  nomina  pluribus  rebus  communia,  et 
respondentes  ipsis  in  animo  conceptus  sunt  singularium  animar- 
lium  vel  aliarum  rerum  images  et  phantasmata.     Ideoque  non 
est  opus  ad  vim  universalis  intelligendam  aM  facultate  quim 
imaginative  qu&  recordamur  voces  ejusmodi  modo  unam  rem, 
modo  aliam  in  animo  excit&sse,*  ^^  This  universal  is  the  name, 
not  of  any  thing  existing  in  the  nature  of  things,  nor  of  any 
idea  or  phantasm  formed  in  the  mind,  but  always  the  name  of 
some  word  or  name ;  so  that  when  an  animal  or  a  stone,  or  a 
spectre,  or  any  thing  else  is  said  to  be  universal,  it  is  to  be 
imderstood  only  that  those  words  animal,  stone,  are  universal 
names,  that  is,  names  common  to  more  things;  and  the  con- 
ceptions answering  to  them  in  the  mind,  are  the  images  and 
phantasms  of  singular  animals  or  other  things.     And  therefore 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  an  universal,  there  is  no  need  of 
any  other  faculty  than  that  of  the  imagination,  whereby  we  are 
minded  that  words  of  that  sort  have  sometimes  excited  one  thing 
sometimes  another  in  our  mind."    That  is,  there  are  no  other 
ideas  in  the  mind  but  only  phantasms  of  individual  corporeal 
things;  only  there  are  universal  names,  which  are  applied  in 
common  to  more  individuals  than  one ;  but  there  is  no  other 
object  of  the  mind  or  cogitation  but  only  singular  and  individual 
thmgs  existing  without  the  souL     Wherefore  this  author  con- 
sentaneously hereunto  defines^  understanding  to  be  nothing  else 
but  conception  caused  by  speech ;  and  therefore  if  speedi   be 
peculiar  to  man,  then  is  understanding  peculiar  to  him  alaa 
This  mysterious  notion  is  insisted  upon  and  explained  likewise 
by  the  third  objector  against  Cartesius's  metaphysics,  after  this 
manner :  Quid  jam  dicimus,  si  forte  ratiocinatio  nihil  aliud  sit, 
quam  copulatio  et  concatenatio  nominum  sive  appellationum  per 
verbum  noc«  Est.    Unde  colli^imus  ratione  nihil  omnino  de  natar& 
rerum,  sed  de  eorum  appellationibus,  nimirum  utrum  copulemus 
rerum  nomina  secundum  pacta,  vel  non.     Si  hoc  sit,  sicut  esse 
potest,  ratiocinatio  dependebit  Sl  nominibus,  nomina  ab  imagi- 
natione,  et  ima^atio  ab  organorum  cor^reorum  motu,  et  sic 
mens  nihil  aliud  erit,  prseterquam  motus  in  partibus  quibusdam 
corporis  organicL  '^  Now  what  do  we  say,  if  perhaps  reasoning 
be  nothing  else  but  the  coupling  and  chaining  together  of  names 
or  appellations,  by  these  words,  it  is.      Whence  we  gather 

•  Elect.  Philof. 
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nothing  at  all  by  reason  concerning  the  nature  of  things,  but 
concerning  their  appellations;  to  wit,  whether  we  join  the 
names  of  things  according  to  agreements  or  not.  If  tins  be  so, 
as  it  may  be,  reasoning  wul  depend  upon  names,  names  upon  the 
imagination,  and  the  ima^nation  upon  the  motion  of  the  bodily 
organs;  and  so  the  mind  will  be  nothing  else  but  a  motion  in 
some  parts  of  the  body."  According  to  which  philosophy,  reason 
and  science  do  not  superadd  any  tiling  to  sense,  or  reach  any 
further  in  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things,  but  only  in 
making  use  of  common  names  to  express  several  individuals  by 
at  once. 

16.  Wherefore,  although  there  be  already  enough  said  to 
prove,  that  in  the  understanding  of  individual  corporeal  things, 
beside  sense  and  the  sensible  phantasms  from  them,  there  are 
also  intelligible  ideas  and  universal  rationes,  ^^  notions,"  exerted 
from  the  mind  itself,  by  which  alone  they  are  comprehended ; 
yet  still  to  make  this  business  clearer,  and  also  to  demonstrate, 
that  the  knowledge  of  universal  axiomatical  truth,  and  scienti- 
fical  theorems  is  a  thing  which  doth  not  passively  result  from 
sense,  but  from  the  actual  strength  and  vigour  of  the  intellect 
itself  comprehending  its  own  intelligible  ideas,  we  will  here 
propose  that  one  geometrical  theorem  concerning  a  triangle; 
that  it  hath  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles;  and  con- 
sider what  the  subject  of  it  is,  liri<n'rifiovtKwc9  "  sdentifically," 
comprehended. 

First  therefore,  if  there  be  no  other  object  of  the  mind  in 
knowledge  but  sensible  individuals  existing  without  us,  then  the 
subject  of  this  theorem,  when  Euclid  wrought  it,  was  only  some 
individual  bodies  by  him  compared  together.  Nay,  Eucbd  him- 
self did  not  carry  this  knowledge  about  with  him  in  his  mind, 
neither  was  he  master  of  it  any  longer  than  he  held  those  in- 
dividual bodies  in  his  hands,  or  looked  upon  them  with  his  eyes; 
and  if  so,  it  could  not  signify  any  thing  at  all,  to  any  other 
person  which  either  then  or  now  had  not  the  same  individual 
bodies  to  compare,  that  Euclid  had.  Whereas  it  is  plain  that 
the  subject  of  this  theorem,  whatsoever  it  be,  is  such  a  thing  as 
every  geometrician,  though  in  never  such  distant  places  and 
times,  hath  the  very  same  always  ready  at  his  hand,  without  the 
least  imaginable  difference.  And  they  all  pronounce  concerning 
the  same  thing.  Which  could  not  possibly  otherwise  be,  unless 
it  were  some  universal  ratio,  "  notion,"  and  intelligible  idea  of 
the  raind. 

17.  Again,  secondly,  no  individual  or  material  thing  is  the 
subject  of  this  theorem,  as  sense  takes  cognizance  of  it,  that  is, 
the  matter,  and  colour,  and  figure,  and  magnitude,  all  concretely 
together.  For  the  same  individual  matter  may  presently  he 
ntmie  quadrangular  or  circular,  but  only  precisely  m  respect  of 
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the  figure;  and  of  that  also  no  otherwise  than  as  it  is  oonfomw 
able  to  the  indivisible  and  immutable  ratio^  ^^  notion  "  or  idea  of  a 
triangle,  comprehended  in  the  mind  as  the  exemplar  of  it  Now 
as  we  have  showed  already,  there  is  no  material  triangle  any 
where  to  be  found  that  is  mathematically  exact  and  accurate, 
neither  is  the  individual  form  of  a  material  triangle  immutable. 
And  if  there  were  any  mathematically  exact,  our  sense  could  be 
no  Kpirfiptov^  "  criterion "  or  "  rule  to  jud^e,"  of  it,  nor  discern 
when  any  thin^  were  indivisibly  such,  nor  judge  of  the  absolute 
and  mathematical  equality  of  the  three  material  angles  of  it, 
with  two  other  angular  superficies.  Wherefore  the  subjects  of 
this  geometrical  theorem  are  no  sensible  individual  bocues,  but 
the  rationes,  "  notions,"  and  ideas,  "  ideas,**  of  the  mind  itself,  in 
which  alone  mathematical  accuracy  is  to  be  found,  and  the  exact 
equality  of  one  thing,  to  another  certainly  and  infallibly  known. 
18.  Nay,  if  we  ^ould  suppose  that  there  were  some  indi- 
vidual material  triangles  and  angles,  absolutely  and  mathenuUi- 
cally  exact;  and  that  our  sense  did  infallibly  perceive  tl» 
indivisible  points  of  them ;  or  that  we  had  an  infallible  pair  of 
compasses,  whose  cuspides,  ^^tops,"  were  mathematical  points, 
whereby  we  could  measure  the  several  angles  of  the  triangle  and 
right  angle  in  a  perfect  circle,  accurately  divided  into  infinite 
parts ;  or  else  cutting  off  those  several  angles  of  the  triangle, 
and  laying  them  together  upon  an  absolute  plane,  we  should 
thus  mechanically  find  them  equal  to  the  two  material  right 
angles ;  this  would  not  amount  to  the  knowledge  of  this  truth, 
that  a  triangle,  as  such,  hath  of  necessity  three  angles  equal  to 
two  right  angles;  w^  thus  considering  them  only  as  material 
individuals,  and  things  existing  without  the  mind  by  corporeal 
sense.  For  though  we  had  now  found  that  these  individual 
material  triangles  were  equal  to  those  two  individuid  material 
right  angles ;  yet  looking  no  further  than  sense  determined  to 
individuals,  we  could  not  tell  certainly  that  it  was  so  with  all 
individual  triangles,  much  less  understand  any  necessity  of  its 
being  so,  or  attain  to  any  thing  of  the  StSriy  "reason,"  of  it,  in 
which  alone  true  science  consisteth.  And  this  Aristotle  hath 
observed  very  pertinently  to  our  purpose.  Post.  Anal.  lib.  1.  cap. 
31,  OitSl  ii  aladfiaewc  i<mv  inttrroff^aty  aXX'  altriavBir^at  ye 
avajKoiov*  to  Si  tI  ko)  iroD  koI  vvv*  rh  Si  ko^SXov  leal  Iwl  wivtw 
aSvvarov  altrdaviadai'  ov  yap  rSSe,  ovSe  i/vv,  oi  yap  ^v  icad($Xov. 
T^  yap  iiA  Ka\  wavraxov  Kad6Xov  (Jtafxiv  ilvai.  ^Eirel  ovv  at  /ilv 
a7rooc(^€<C  Ka^6Xov,  ravra  Si  oifK  iariv  ac<r9av€<r^ai,  fftaviphv  6rt 
oiSi  inifrraa^ai  S(*  aitr^ritrtwc  itrriv.  'AXXi  S^Xoy  Sri  koX  A  j(v 
ala^avia^ai  Sri  rh  rptywvov  Svdiv  6p^aig  {o'oc  ^X*^  ^^^  ytifvla^, 
IZn^ovfuv  av  air6Sii^iVf  Koi  ovx  (<>>C  0a<r/riv€c)  frfrtarSfAtdm,  AIif- 
^avBoOat  fuilv  yap  aviyKti  Ka^  2ica<rrov,  ri  Si  iiriOTiifLvi  ri  ro5 
Ka^6Xov  yvtaptl^Biv  ivrt,  "Neither  is  it  necessary  to  und^rstead 
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by  sense,  but  to  perceive;  but  this  regards  a  particular  thing 
and  manner,  and  the  present  time.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
perceive  by  sense  what  relates  to  every  thing,  and  in  all 
respects :  for  this  and  now  relate  not  to  an  universal ;  for  of  an 
universal  we  say,  that  it  is  always  and  every  where.  Since  then 
demonstrations  are  of  an  universal,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  no 
knowledge  of  the  universal  theorems  of  geometry  by  sense. 
For  it  is  manifest,  that  if  we  could  perceive  by  sense  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  were  equal  to  two  right  angles,  yet 
should  we  not  rest  satisfied  in  this,  as  having  therefore  a  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  it  (as  some  say),  but  would  seek  further 
lifter  a  demonstration  hereof:  sense  reaching  only  to  singulars, 
but  knowledge  to  universals."  The  mind  would  not  be  satisfied 
herewith,  but  would  still  ^further  require  a  demonstration  of  it ; 
which  demonstrations  are  not  of  individuals  perceived  by  sense, 
but  only  of  the  universal  rationes,  **  notions,"  comprehended  in 
the  mind ;  knowledge,  as  I  said  before,  being  a  descending  com- 
prehension of  a  thmg  from  the  universal  ideas  of  the  mind, 
and  not  an  ascending  perception  of  them  from  individuals  by 
sense. 

19.  Wherefore  the  apodictical  knowledge  of  this  truth  is  no 
otherwise  to  be  attained  than  by  the  mind's  ascending  above 
sense,  and  elevating  itself  from  individuals  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  universal  rationes,  "notions,"  and  ideas  of  things  within 
itself,  making  the  object  of  its  inquiry  and  contemplation,  not 
this  nor  that  material  individual  triangle  without  itself,  but  the 
indivisible  and  immutable  notion  of  a  triangle.  And  thus  it 
finds  several  ways  that  a  triangle,  as  such,  must  of  necessity 
have  its  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

For,  first,  if  one  will  consider  any  triangle,  as  made  out  of  a 
parallelogram  (thouffh  this  be  the  more  compounded  fi^pire) 
divided  by  a  diagonal  line  into  two  equal  triangles,  it  is  plam  in 
every  parallelogram  there  are  four  angles  equal  to  four  right 
angles,  because  when  a  straight  line  cuts  two  parallel  lines,  the 
two  interior  angles  must  of  necessity  be  equivalent  to  two  right 
angles,  one  of  them  being  the  complement  of  the  other  to  a 
semicircle.  But  when  the  parallelogram 
is  divided'  into  two  equal  triangles  by  a 
diagonal  line,  the  quantity  of  the  three 
angles  in  each  must  of  necessity  be  half 
\  the  quantity  of  the  four  angles  in  the 
.^parallelogram. 

Or,  if  a  man  will  consider  the  genesis,  "formation,"  of  a  plain 
triangle  in  this  manner;  first,  by  a  straight  line  cutting  two 
parallel  lines,  and  then  one  of  these  parallels  moving  upon  its 
centre  in  the  straight  line  out  of  its  parallelism,  and  imslining 
towards  the  other  line,  if  it  move  never  so  little  out  of  its 
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parallelism  towards  the  other  parallely  the  con- 
tinuation of  it  mast  needs  cat  the  other  line, 
and  make  a  triangle.  And  so  much  as  the 
interior  angle,  which  with  the  other  opposite, 
made  up  two  right  angles,  so  much  is  the  third 
angle ;  and  therefore  all  three  make  up  two 
right  angles. 

20.  Now  here  is  a  gross  error  of  the  vulgar 
to  imagine,  because  geometricians  demonstrating 
such  theorems,  commonly  make  use  of  such 
sensible  schemes  or  dia^ms,  that  therefore  the 
knowledge  of  this  truth  doth  result  from  sense, 
or  that  the  geometricians  themselves  have  no 
other  ideas  in  their  minds  of  straight  lines, 
parallels,  rights  acute,  and  obtuse  angles,  trian- 
ffles,  equality  of  angles,  than  what  are  impressed  upon  their 
nmcy  from  these  schemes.  Whereas  these  are  only  made  use 
of  to  entertain  the  fancy  in  the  mean  time>  whilst  the  mind 
being  intent  upon  the  demonstration,  actively  exerts  other 
inteUigible  ideas  of  these  things  from  within  itself,  and  from 
thence  comprehends  the  apodictical  necessity  of  the  theorem. 
Neither  is  the  true  and  proper  knowledge  of  one  theorem  or 
universal  and  necessary  truth,  either  in  geometry  or  metaphy- 
sios,  passively  impressed  upon  the  soul  from  individuals  existing 
without,  or  the  result  of  mere  sense,  but  it  proceeds  from  the 
active  strength  and  vigour  of  the  mind,  comprehending  the 
intelligible  ideas  and  universal  rationes,  ^*  notions,"  of  things 
within  itself. 

21.  Wherefore  we  conclude,  that  the  immediate  obiects  of 
geometrical  science,  properly  so  called,  are  not  individual  bodies 
or  superficies,  but  the  mtelligible  and  universal  ideas  of  a  tri- 
angle, square,  circle,  pyramid,  cube,  sphere,  actively  exerted 
from  the  mind,  and  comprehended  in  it.  For  the  mind  doth  not 
seek  its  objects  of  knowledge  abroad  without  itself,  but  must 
needs  actively  comprehend  them  within  itself:  which  also,  as  we 
shall  show  in  the  following  chapter,  are  immutable  things,  and 
always  the  same. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1.  No  individual  material  thing  is  always  necessarily  the 
same  with  itself,  but  mutable  and  changeable.  And  our  sensible 
perceptions  of  them  are  nothing  but  passions  or  affections  in  the 
soul  m>m  some  local  motions  in  our  body  caused  by  them;  which 
passions  also  are  a  kind  of  motions  in  the  soul,  whereby  we  do 
not  comprehend  the  immutable  ratio  or  essence  of  any  thing. 
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Bot  intellection  and  knowledge  arc  the  active  comprehension  of 
something  that  is  mixed  and  immutable,  and  hath  always  a 
necessary  identity  with  itself.  For  that  which  is  not  one  steady 
and  immutable  thing,  cannot  as  such,  be  an  object  of  intellection 
or  knowledge,  neither  can  the  mind  fix  itself  upon  it;  for  it 
must  needs  mock  and  delude  the  understanding,  perpetually 
gliding  and  rolling  away  from  it,  when  it  endeavours  to  grasp  or 
comprehend  it.  Neither  can'  it  be  the  basis  or  subject  of  any 
sdentifical  theorem  or  proposition ;  for  how  can  any  thing  be 
certainly,  constantly,  and  immutably  affirmed  of  that  which  is 
no  one  certain  thing,  nor  always  immutably  the  same  with  itself. 
Whence  it  plainly  follows,  that  the  immediate  objects  of  intel- 
lection and  knowledge,  cannot  be  these  individual  material 
things  as  such,  which  our  senses  are  passively  affected  from,  but 
must  of  necessity  be  something  else. 

2.  For  which  cause  those  lowing  philosophers  before  men- 
tioned, Heraclitus,  Cratylus,  and  Protagoras,  that  maintwied 
that  there  were  no  other  beings  that  could  be  the  objects  of 
cogitation  besides  these  individual  material  things,  which  they 
supposed  always  to  flow,  and  never  to  stand  still ;  did  consenta- 
neously to  this  hypothesis  of  theirs  assert ;  that  there  was  no 
knowledge  but  sense,  and  no  certain  or  immutable  comprehen- 
sion of  any  thing.  For  that  this  assertion  of  theirs  was  grounded 
merely  upon  this  hypothesis,  that  there  was  no  other  being  or 
object  of  the  mind,  besides  individual  material  things,  as  such ; 
which  they  signified  after  this  manner,  by  saying  that  all  things 
flowed,  for  these  material  things  do  so;  Aristotle  plainly  in- 
structs us  in  his  Metaphysics :  Ainov  rfig  S6Kfic  rovroig  5r<  irtpl 
Twv  6vTiM}v  fxlv  TTiv  oXfi^uav  iaK6vovv'  ra  S*  ovra  viriXafiov 
flvai  ra  al<rdriTa  fi6vov'  iv  8i  Toiroec  iroXXi^  fi  t6v  aoptarov  ^{><fiQ 
lvvTap\u»  .  .  .  "Eri  Si  waaav  bputvrtg  roiriji/  Kivovjuiivriv  rfiv 
^{f<rtV9  fcara  Si  tov  /icraSciXXovroc  oirSiv  aXi^dcuofccvov,  iriotyt  ri 
wavrog  wavrri  fccrajSaXXov,  oifK  IvS^xcadac  a\ri^t6etv*  '£fc  yap 
rairrig  rrig  tfiroX/)\^€Ct»c  c£/;pdi}(r€v  ri  aicporari}  B6%a  riov  tipiifxivwv 
'^  Ttav  ipaaK6vTUfV  'HpaxXuTlZuv,  ical  olav  KparvXog  cT^cv,  Sg  rh 
TiXivraiov  ovUv  ((fcro  Secv  Xiynv,  aXXa  rov  SclktuXov  iKlvu  /ucivov, 
Kol  ^HpaxXdrtj^  iwertfta  iiwdvri  Sig  rc^  aini^  worafi^  oifK  ifJL^rjvau 
avrhg  yap  cjero  ovS*  Sttq^,*  "  The  ground  of  this  opinion,  which 
denied  all  certain  and  immutable  knowledge,  was  from  hence ; 
because  truth  and  knowledge  refer  to  beings  or  entities,  and 
they^  supposed  that  there  were  no  other  beings  besides  these 
individual  sensibles  only.  In  which  there  is^  very  much  of 
undeterminateness  .  .  •  And  which  they  perceived  to  be  liable 
to  perpetual  motion  or  mutation.  Now  concerning  that  which 
always  changes,  nothing  can  be  affirmed  as  constantly  and  im- 
mutably true.  And  from  this  supposition  sprung  the  highest 
*  Arist  Metaph.  lib.  4.  cap.  5. 
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geot  of  those  which  are  called  Heraolitical  philosopherB^  and 
those  that  follow  Cratylus^  who  at  last  came  to  this,  that  he 
only  moved  his  finger,  but  thought  that  nothing  at  all  ought  to 
be  affirmed ;  and  reprehended  Ueraclitus  for  saying  that  one 
cannot  twice  enter  into  the  same  river,  because  he  thought  that 
one  could  not  so  much  as  once  do  it ;"  that  is,  that  no  material 
thing  remained  one  moment  the  same. 

8.  Wherefore  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  intellection, 
science,  and  knowledge,  distinct  from  external  sense,  and  any 
immutable  truths,  then  there  must  of  necessity  be  some  other 
kind  of  beings  or  entities,  besides  these  individual  material 
things,  as  the  immediate  objects  or  subjects  of  them,  such  things 
as  do  not  flow,  but  act  ravra  Kat  ixravrwg  ixovra,  **  always 
remain  immutably  the  same,**  or  ii6vifia  koi  filav  ad  ^hmv 
i^vray  ^^  permanent,  and  having  always  the  same  nature,"  as 
Plato  expresseth  these  immediate  objects  of  knowledge ;  or  else, 
in  Aristotle's  language,  aKlvrirog  ov<r(a,  "an  immutable  essence.* 
Who  therefore  confutes  both  these  sects  of  philosophers,  whereof 
one  was  extremely  metaphysical,  that  made  all  things  to  st^nd 
still ;  whom,  I  confess,  I  understand  not ;  the  other  too  groesly 
material,  and  addicted  to  sense,  that  made  nothing  to  stand  still, 
but  all  things  to  flow,  after  this  manner  :*  ^avephv  Sri  ovS*  ol 
ir&vta  ripifxiiv  Xiyovrec  aXtj&5  XlyoucriP,  oiS*  o{  irivra  Ktvtia^ei. 
E!  liilv  yap  iipijuu  Travra,  acl  ravra  aXtt^fj  Koi  xpBv^  Itrrai'  ^alvf 
rat  8i  TOUTO  /U6Ta|3ctXXov*  6  yap  Xiywv  irrfre  aifrhc  ovk  ^v,  koI 
w&Xiv  oifK  taraif  il  Si  wavra  Kiviirai,  ohdlv  ttrrai  aXri^lQy  wavra 
aoa  \ptv^9  "  It  is  manifest,  that  neither  they  speak  truly  who 
amrm  all  things  to  rest,  nor  they  that  affirm  all  things  to  move. 
For  if  all  things  rest,  then  the  same  things  would  always  be  true 
and  false ;  which  is  not  so,  because  he  that  aflirms  this,  once  was 
not,  and  again  will  not  be.  But  if  all  things  move,  then  nothing 
can  be  true,  and  therefore  all  things  will  be  false.**  And  both 
he  and  Plato  compounded  that  controversy  thus;  by  acknow- 
ledging two  sorts  of  entities,  the  one  mutable,  or  subject  to  floJt 
and  motion,  such  as  are  especially  individual  corporeal  things ; 
the  other  immutable,  that  always  rest  or  stand  still,  which  are 
the  proper  objects  of  certain,  constant,  and  immutable  knowledge 
that  therefore  cannot  be  mere  nothings,  non-entities. 

Which  latter  kind  of  being,  that  is,  the  aief vijroc  over/a,  **  im- 
mutable essence,"  as  a  distinct  thing  from  individual  sensibles, 
Aristotle  plainly  asserts  against  Heraclitus,  and  those  other 
flowing  philosophers,  in  these  words  if  "En  Si  a^ianrofjiev  avroi^ 
vwoXafApdvHv  Ka\  aXXriv  oixrtav  tlv'ti  riov  ovTtaVfi  ovrt  K(vri<ric 
virAp\iti  oSre  00o/oa,  ovre  yive<rig  ro  frapatrav,  **  We  would  have 
these  philosophers  to  know,  that  besides  sensible  things,**  that 
are  %lways  mutable,  "there  is  another  kind  of  being  or  entity  of 

*  Metaphys.  lib.  4,  OBp.  8.  f  IWd.  lib.  4.  cap.  5. 
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fliioh  things  as  ure  neither  'subject  to  motion,  oorrnption^  ncnr 
Iteration."  And  elsewhere  he  tells  us,  that  this  aKtvnrog 
oiatof  ^Mmmoveable  essence,"  is  the  object  of  theoretical  know- 
l^ge,  of  the  first  philosophy,  and  of  the  pure  mathematics. 

£  Now  these  immutable  entities  are  the  universal  rationes, 
or  intelligible  natures  and  essences  of  all  things,  which  some 
oompare  to  unities,  but  Aristotle  to  numbers ;  which  formally 
considered,  are  indivisible :  saith  he,  ual  wtag  apidfioi  ml  ovataiy 
**  the  essences  of  things  are  like  to  numbers;"  because  if  but  the 
least  thing  be  added  to  any  number,  or  subtracted  from  it,  the 
number  is  destroyed. 

And  these  are  the  objects  of  all  certain  knowledge.  As,  far 
example,  the  objects  of  geometry  are  not  any  individual  material 
triangles,  squares,  circles,  pyramids,  cubes,  spheres,  and  the  like; 
'which  because  they  are  always  mutable,  nothing  can  be  immut- 
ably affirmed  of  them ;  but  they  are  those  indivisible  and  un- 
ohuigeable  rationes  of  a  triangle,  square,  circle ;  which  are  ever 
the  same  to  all  geometricians,  in  all  ages  and  places,  of  which 
Buch  immutable  theorems  as  these  are  demonstrated,  as  that  a 
triangle  has  necessarily  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

But  if  any  one  demand  here,  where  this  atcfvi^roc  ovala,  these 
immutable  entities  do  exist  ?  I  answer,  first,  that  as  they  are 
oonsidered  formally,  they  do  not  properly  exist  in  the  individuiJs 
without  us,  as  if  they  were  from  them  imprinted  upon  the  un- 
derstanding, which  some  have  taken  to  be  Aristotle's  opinion ; 
because  no  individual  material  thing  is  either  universal  or  im- 
mutable. And  if  these  things  were  only  lodged  in  the  indivi- 
dual sensibles,  then  they  would  be  unavoidably  obnoxious  to  the 
fluctuating  waves  of  the  same  reciprocating  Euripus,  in  which 
all  individual  material  things  are  perpetually  whirled.  But  be- 
cause they  perish  not  tc^ther  with  tnero,  it  is  a  certain  argu- 
ment that  they  exist  independently  upon  them.  Neither,  in  the 
next  place,  do  they  exist  somewhere  else  apart  from  the  indivi- 
dual sensibles,  and  without  the  mind,  which  is  that  opinion  that 
Aristotle  justly  condemns,  but  either  unjustly  or  unskilfully 
attributes  to  !Plato.  For  if  the  mind  looked  abroad  for  its 
objects  wholly  without  itself,  then  all  its  knowledge  would  be 
nothing  but  sense  and  passion.  For  to  know  a  thing  is  nothing 
else  but  to  comprehend  it  by  some  inward  ideas  that  are  domestic 
to  the  mind,  and  actively  exerted  from  it.  Wherefore  these  in- 
telligible ideas  or  essences  of  things,  those  forms  by  which  we 
understand  all  things,  exist  nowhere  but  in  the  mind  itself;  for 
it  was  very  well  determined  long  ago  by  Socrates,  in  Plato's 
Parmenides,  that  these  things  are  nothing  else  but  noemata: 
Td/p  uSwv  iKatrrov  Toirrttfv  vorifiOy  Koi  oioajuiov  aind^  irpoaiiKii 
iyytv99dui  oXXorc  $  Iv  i/^xV*  "  These  species  or  ideas  are  all  of 
them  nothing  but  noemata,  or  notions  tnat  exist  nowhere  but  in 
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the  80ul  itaelE"  Wherefore  to  s&y  that  there  are  immuteUe 
natures  and  essences,  and  rationes  of  things,  distinct  from  the 
individuals  that  exidt  without  us,  is  all  one  as  if  one  should  aaj, 
that  there  is  in  the  universe  above  the  orb  of  matter  and  body, 
another  superior  orb  of  intellectual  being,  that  comprehends  its 
own  immediate  objects,  that  is,  the  immutable  rationes  and  ideas 
of  things  within  itself,  by  which  it  understands  and  knows  all 
things  without  itself. 

^d  yet,  notwithstanding,  though  these  things  exist  only  in 
the  mind,  they  are  not  therefore  mere  figments  of  the  under- 
standing: for  if  the  subjects  of  all  scientifical  theorems  were  no- 
thing but  figments,  then  all  truth  and  knowledge  that  is  built 
upon  them  would  be  a  mere  fictitious  thing;  and  if  truth  itself 
and  the  intellectual  nature  be  fictitious  things,  then  what  can  be 
real  or  solid  in  the  world  ?  But  it  is  evident,  that  though  the 
mind  thinks  of  these  things  at  pleasure,  yet  they  are  not  arbir 
trarily  framed  by  the  mind,  but  have  certain,  determinate,  and 
immutable  natures  of  their  own,  which  are  independent  upon 
the  mind,  and  which  are  blown  away  into  nothing  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  same  Being  that  arbitrarily  made  them. 

But  we  all  naturally  conceive  that  those  things  have  not  only 
an  eternal,  but  also  a  necessary  existence,  so  that  they  could  not 
ever  but  be,  such,  and  so  many  as  they  are,  and  can  never  possi- 
bly perish  or  cease  to  be,  but  are  absolutely  undestroyable. 

6.  Which  is  a  thing  frequently  acknowledged  in  the  writings 
of  both  those  famous  philosophers,  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The 
former  of  them  calling  those  things:*  Ta  fxfi  yiyvofuva,  iXX^  all 
6vTa9  "Things  that  were  never  made,  but  always  are,"  and 
/tiifre  yiyv6jiBva  fc^e  airoXX6)U£va,  ^^  things  that  were  never  made, 
nor  can  be  destroyed."  To  ayivvrrra  ical  avc^Xcd/oo,  **  things  in- 
generable  and  unperishable  f  quae  Plato  negat  gigni,  sed  semper 
esse  (as  Tully  expresseth  itf)  et  ratione  et  inteUigentia  continerL 
And  Philo,  the  rlatonical  Jew,  calls  the  ra  vonra,  which  are  the 
same  things  we  speak  of,  avayKai6TaTm  oMcu,  "  ihe  most  neces- 
sary essences,"  that  is,  such  things  as  could  not  but  be,  and  can- 
not possibly  not  be.  And  Aristotle  himself  calls  the  rationes  of 
things  in  his  metaphysics,  not  only  xiaptara  and  afc£vi|ra,  '^  things 
separate  from  matter  and  immutable,  but  also  aif&a,  or  "  etei^ 
nal ;  and  in  his  ethics  likewise,  he  calls'  geometrical  truths  atitoy 
eternal  things,  lib.  3.  cap.  5 :  IIcpl  tCpv  aiStufv  ovSclc  /3otiXlurrac, 
oTov  iTBpi  Tov  Scoftlrpov  Kot  Trie  irXevpaC)  8ri  afrififierpoi^  "  where 
he  makes  the  geometrical  truth  concerning  the  incommensura- 
bility betwixt  the  diameter  and  the  side  of  a  square,  to  be  an 
eternal  thing."  Elsewhere  he  tells  us,  that,  oh  rSfv  ^OaprQv 
iluai  Iiri<rd7/tii}v,  "  science,  properly  so  called,  is  not  of  things  cor- 
ruptible and  contingent,"  but  of  things  necessary,  incorruptible, 

•  In  Tbeseteto  et  Pannenide.  f  Oratore,  cap.  3. 
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and  eternal.  "  Which  immutable  and  eternal  objects  of  science, 
in  the  place  before  quoted,  he  described  thus :  ( )iafav  rwv  ovtu)v 
ij  ovre  Kivrimc  vwapx^h  ovts  (ftdopa,  ovre  yivamg  ri  vapanavy 
"  Such  a  kind  of  entity  of  things  as  has  neither  motion,  nor 
generation,  nor  corruption,"  that  is,  such  things  as  were  never 
made,  and  can  never  be  destroyed.  To  which,  he  saith,  the 
mind  is  necessarily  determined.  For  science  or  knowledge  has 
nothing  either  of  fiction  or  of  arbitrariness  in  it,  but  is  KaraXrixptg 
Tov  oi/Toc,  "  the  comprehension  of  that  which  immutably  w." 

5.  Moreover,  these  things  have  a  constant  being,  when  our 
particular  created  minds  do  not  actually  think  of  them,  and 
therefore  they  are  immutable  in  another  sense  likewise,  not  only 
because  they  are  indivisibly  the  same  when  we  think  of  them, 
but  also  because  they  have  a  constant  and  never-failing  entity ; 
and  always  are,  whether  our  particular  minds  think  of  them  or 
not.  For  the  intelligible  natures  and  essences  of  a  triangle, 
square,  circle,  pyramid,  cube,  sphere,  &c.,  and  all  the  necessary 
geometrical  verities  belonging  to  these  several  figures,  were  not 
the  creatures  of  Archimedes,  Euclid,  or  Pythagoras,  or  any 
other  inventors  of  geometry ;  nor  did  then  first  begin  to  be ;  but 
all  these  rationes  and  verities  had  a  real  and  actual  entity  before, 
and  would  continue  still,  though  all  the  geometricians  in  the 
world  were  quite  extinct,  and  no  man  knew  them  or  thought  of 
them.  Nay,  though  all  the  material  world  were  quite  swept 
away,  and  also  all  particular  created  minds  annihilated  together 
with  it;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  intelligible  natures  or 
essences  of  all  geometrical  figures,  and  the  necessary  verities 
belonging  to  them,  would  notwithstanding  remain  safe  and 
sound  Wherefore  these  things  had  a  being  also  before  the  ma- 
terial world  and  all  particular  intellects  were  created.  For  it  is 
not  at  all  conceivable,  that  ever  there  was  a  time  when  there 
was  no  intelli^ble  nature  of  a  triangle,  nor  any  such  thing 
cogitable  at  all,  and  when  it  was  not  yet  actually  true  that  a 
triangle  has  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles,  but  that 
these  things  were  afterward  arbitrarily  made  and  brought  into 
being  out  of  an  antecedent  nothing  or  non-entity ;  so  that  the 
being  of  them  tore  some  certain  date,  and  had  a  youngness  in 
them,  and  so  by  the  same  reason  might  wax  old,  and  decay 
again  ;  which  notion  he  often  harps  upon,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
«Sij,  or  forms  of  things,  as  when  he  says :  Toi/  atpaipav  tlvai  ovk 
etrn  y£vi<nQ,  "  There  is  no  generation  of  the  essence  of  a  sphere," 
that  18,  it  is  a  thing  that  is  not  made ;  but  alwavs  is.  And  else- 
where he  pronounces  universally  of  the  eiSij :  "Avbv  ysvitnwQ  koX 
^OopcLQ  SAwc  civac  rd  €tSij,  "The  forms  of  material  things  are 
witnout  generation  and  corruption,"  and :  To  tlSog  ovSilg  ttoicT, 
oxfSi  yEvvaraiy  "  That  none  makes  the  form  of  any  thing,  for  it 
is  never  generated."    Divers  have  censured  Aristotle  in  some 
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of  such  passages  too  much  to  confound  physics  and  metaphysics 
together;  for  indeed  these  things  are  not  true  in  a  physical,  bat 
only  in  a  metaphysical  sense.  That  is^  rd  voiiro,  the  immediate 
objects  of  intellection  and  science,  are  eternal,  necessarily  exist- 
ent, and  incorruptible. 

7.  Now  the  plain  meaning  of  all  this  is  nothing  eke,  but  that 
there  is  an  eternal  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  the  world,  necessa- 
rily existing,  which  was  never  made,  and  can  never  cease  to  be 
or  be  destroved ;  or^  which  is  all  one,  that  there  is  an  infinite 
eternal  mind  necessarily  existing,  that  actually  comprehends 
himself,  the  possibility  of  all  things,  and  the  verities  dioging  to 
them.  In  a  word,  that  there  is  a  God,  or  an  omnipotent  and 
omniscient  Being,  necessarily  existing,  who  therefore  cannot 
destroy  his  own  oeing  or  nature,  that  is,  his  infinite  power  and 
wisdom* 

For  since  the  rationes,  "intelligible  essences,"  and  verities  of 
things,  as  we  observed  before  out  of  Plato,  are  nothing  but 
noemata,  that  is,  objective  notions  or  knowledges,  whidi  are 
things  that  cannot  exist  alone,  but  together  with  that  actual 
knowledge  in  which  they  are  comprehended,  they  are  the  modi- 
fications of  some  mind  or  intellect  It  is  all  one  to  affirm,  that 
there  are  eternal  rationes,  essences  of  things,  and  verities  neces- 
sarily existing,  and  to  say  that  there  is  an  infinite,  omnipotent, 
and  eternal  Mind,  necessarily  existing,  that  always  actually 
comprehendeth  himself,  the  essences  of  fdl  things,  and  their  veri- 
ties ;  or,  rather,  which  is  the  rationes,  essences,  and  verities  of 
all  things ;  for  the  rationes  and  essences  of  thin^  are  not  dead 
things,  fike  so  many  statues,  images,  or  pictures  hung  up  some- 
where by  themselves  alone  in  a  world :  neither  are  truths  mere 
sentences  and  propositions  written  down  with  ink  upon  a  book, 
but  thev  are  living  things,  and  nothing  but  modiBcations  of  mind 
or  intellect ;  and  thereK)re  the  first  intellect  is  essentially  and 
archetypally  all  rationes  and  verities,  and  all  particular  created 
intellects  are  but  derivative  participations  of  it,  that  are  printed 
by  it  with  the  same  ectypal  signatures  upon  them. 

And  we  ma^  undoubtedly  conclude,  that  it  is  a  thing  alto- 
gether as  certain,  that  there  is  an  infinite  and  eternal  Mind  (that 
IS,  a  God)  necessarily  existing  in  the  world,  as  that  there  ever 
was  the  ratio  or  intelligible  essence  of  a  triangle,  or  circle,  q£ 
unity  and  duality;  and  that  it  was  ever  actually  true,  that  a 
triangle  hath  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles;  or  that 
sequalia  addita  aequalibus  efiiciunt  sequalia :  or  the  Rke. 

8.  Neither  does  this  hinder  or  contradict  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  that  many  that  doubt  concerning  the  existence  of  a 
God,  yet  notwithstanding  confidently  believe  the  nece^ary  eter- 
nity of  these  things ;  and  persuade  themselves,  that  though 
there  were  no  mind  nor  intellect,  and  so  no  God  in  the  woxid; 
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nay^  though  there  was  no  matter  neither,  and  no  substantial 
entity  at  all,  yet,  notwithstanding,  these  rationes  and  verities  of 
things  would  necessarily  beas  they  are. 

9.  For  there  is  an  al)solute  impossibility  in  this  assertion,  that 
these  essences  of  things  and  verities  should  be,  though  there 
were  no  substantial  entity  or  no  mind  existing.  For  these  things 
themselves  must  of  necessity  be  either  substances,  or  modifica- 
tions of  substance :  for  what  is  neither  substance  nor  modifica- 
tion of  a  substance,  is  a  pure  non-entity ;  and,  if  they  be  modifi- 
cations of  substance,  they  cannot  possibly  exist  without  that 
substance  whose  modifications  they  are ;  which  must  either  be 
matter  or  mind ;  but  they  are  not  tiie  modifications  of  matter  as 
such,  because  they  are  universal  and  immutable ;  therefore  they 
are  the  modifications  of  some  mind  or  intellect ;  so  that  these 
cannot  be  eternal  without  an  eternal  Mind. 

And  these  men  do  but  deceive  themselves  in  the  hjrpothetical 
assertion,  that  there  would  have  been  these  rationes  and  universal 
verities,  though  there  had  never  been  a  God  or  intellect ;  neither 
considering  what  the  nature  of  God  is,  whose  existence  they 
would  question  or  doubt  of,  nor  what  those  rationes  and  verities 
are,  which  they  would  make  so  necessarily  existent,  by  means 
whereof  they  do  at  once  assert  and  question  the  same  thing. 
For  that  which  begets  so  strong  a  persuasion  in  their  minds, 
that  the  rationes  of  things  and  universal  verities  are  so  neces- 
sarily eternal,  though  they  do  not  perceive  it,  is  nothing  else 
but  an  inward  invincible  prepossession  of  the  necessary  existence 
of  God,  or  an  infinite  eternal  omnipotent  and  omniscient  mind 
(that  always  actually  comprehends  himself,  and  the  extent  of  his 
own  power,  or  the  ideas  of  all  possible  things),  so  deeply  radi- 
cated and  infixed  in  their  minds,  as  that  they  cannot  possibly 
quit  themselves  of  it,  though  they  endeavour  it  never  so  much, 
but  it  will  unawares  adhere  to  them,  even  when  they  force 
themselves  to  suppose  the  non-existence  of  God  as  a  person, 
whose  idea  they  do  not  clearly  comprehend :  that  is,  the  force  of 
nature  is  so  strong  in  them  as  fx)  make  them  acknowledge  the 
thing  when  they  deny  the  word.  So  that  the  true  meaning  of 
this  phenomenon  is  nothing  else  but  this,  that  God  is  a  being  so 
necessarily  existent,  that  though  men  will  suppose  the  non- 
existence of  him,  and  deny  the  name,  yet  notwithstanding  they 
cannot  but  confute  themselves,  and  confess  the  thing. 

10.  Nay,  it  is  clearly  and  mathematically  demonstrable  from 
what  we  have  already  proved,  that  there  is  some  eternal  mind ; 
for  as  it  is  unquestionably  certain,  that  something  in  the  world 
was  eternal,  merely  fron>  hence,  because  there  is  being,  which 
could  not  spring  out  of  nothing ;  and  therefore  if  there  were  no 
God,  matter  of  necessity  must  be  eternal.  So  because  there  is 
mind  and  understan^g,  and  actual  knowledge  in  the  world, 
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and  these  things  could  not  spring  out  of  matter^  wisdom  and 
knowledge  must  needs  be  eternal  thin^^s,  and  there  must  be  of 
necessity  some  eternal  mind. 

For,  ex  hypothesi,  that  once  there  had  been  no  knowledge,  no 
intelligible  rationes  or  essences  of  things^  no  mind  or  intellect  in 
the  world,  it  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  that  ever 
there  should  have  been  any  such  thing,  because  it  could  neither 
spring  out  of  nothing,  nor,  which  is  aU  one,  out  of  senseless  and 
unknowing  matter. 

11.  Now  because  every  thing  that  is  imperfect  must  needs 
depend  upon  something  that  is  perfect  in  the  same  kind,  our 
particular  imperfect  understandings,  which  do  not  always  actuallv 
contain  the  rationes  of  things  and  their  verities  in  them,  whkji 
are  many  times  ignorant,  doubting,  erring,  and  slowly  proceed 
by  discourse  and  ratiocination  from  one  thing  to  another,  must 
needs  be  derivative  participations  of  a  perfect,  infinite  and  eternal 
intellect,  in  which  is  the  rationes  of  all  things,  and  all  universal 
verities  are  always  actually  comprehended.  Which  consideration 
is  so  obvious  ana  unavoidable,  that  Aristotle  himself  could  not 
miss  of  it ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  since  our  understandings  are  but 
SvvafiBt  iravra,  "  potentially  all  things,"  that  is,  have  not  an 
actual  but  potential  omniformity  only,  there  must  of  necessity 
be  in  rerum  natura,  another  intellect  that  is  actually  all  know- 
ledge, and  is  the  same  to  our  understandings,  olov  ri  rlx^n  irpoc 
rfiv  vXfiVy  "  that  active  art  is  to  passive  matter,**  and  olov  to 
^wc,  "  that  the  light  is  to  our  eyes,"  and  which  does  not  ori  fi^v 
vociv,  hrl  Si  oif  vocit;,  ^'  sometimes  understand,  and  sometimes 
not  understand,"*  but  is  always  eternal,  Kar  ivipyuav  iircon^/uti, 
"  actual  knowledge."  A  sun  that  never  sets,  an  eye  that  never 
winks.  Wherefore  though  all  our  knowledges  be  not  stamped  or 
impressed  upon  our  souls  from  the  matter ;  they  are  all,  as  it 
were,  eor^pay^or/uira,  *^  ectypal  prints,"  and  licfcay/uara,  **  deri- 
vative signatures,"  from  one  arcnetypal  intellect,  that  is  essen- 
tially the  rationes  of  all  things  and  all  verities. 

12.  And  from  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  all  understandings 
are  not  only  constantly  furnished  with  forms  and  ideas  to  con- 
ceive all  things  by,  and  thereby  enabled  to  understand  all  the 
clear  conceptions  of  one  another,  being  printed  all  ov^  at  once 
with  the  seeds  of  universal  knowledge,  but  dso  have  exactly 
the  same  ideas  of  the  same  things ;  whereas  if  these  things  were 
impressed  upon  our  souls  from  the  matter  without,  all  men 
would  not  be  readily  furnished  with  ideas  to  conceive  all  things 
by  at  every  time,  it  being  merely  casual  and  contingent  what 
things  occur  to  men's  several  senses ;  neither  could  their  ideas 
be  exactly  alike  to  one  another,  because  no  individual  objects  are 

*  As  it  were  sometimes  awake  and  sometimes  asleep. 
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so;  and  therefore  when  one  spoke  of  one  thing,  another  would 
mean  another.  Much  less  could  men  so  promptly  and  expe- 
ditely  exert  them  upon  all  occasions,  if  they  were  dead  forms 
passively  received  only,  and  not  all  virtually  contained  in  some 
one  active  and  vital  principle  that  had  a  potential  omniformity 
in  it. 

Wherefore,  as  Themistius  observes,  men  could  not  possibly 
confer  and  discourse  together  in  that  manner  as  they  do,  pre- 
sently perceiving  one  another's  meaning,  and  having  the  very 
same  conceptions  of  things  in  their  minds,  h  fi{\  tiq  ^v  ilg  voDc 
ov  TTavrcc  tKoevwvoujucv,  *'  if  all  did  not  partake  of  one  and  the 
same  intellect."  Neither  could  one  so  readily  teach,  and  another 
learn,  bI  firi  ravrov  ijv  ro  vorijia  rov  StSa<TKOVTOQ  Koi  rov  juav- 
StdvovTOQi  "  if  there  were  not  the  same  ectypal  stamps  of  things 
in  the  mind  both  of  the  teacher  and  the  learner."  ' 

13.  Moreover,  from  hence  also  it  comes  to  pass  that  truths, 
though  they  be  in  never  so  many  several  and  distant  minds 
apprehending  them,  yet  they  are  not  broken,  multiplied,  or 
diversified  thereby ;  but  they  are  one  and  the  same  individual 
truths  in  them  all.  So  that  it  is  but  one  truth  and  knowledge 
that  is  in  all  the  understandings  in  the  world.  Just  as  when  a 
thousand  eyes  look  upon  the  sun  at  once,  they  all  see  the  same 
individual  object  Or  as  when  a  great  crowd  or  throng  of 
people  hear  one  and  the  same  orator  speaking  to  them  all,  it  is 
one  and  the  same  voice  that  is  in  the  several  ears  of  all  those 
several  auditors ;  so  in  like  manner,  when  innumerable  created 
understandings  direct  themselves  to  the  contemplation  8f  the 
same  universal  and  immutable  truths,  they  do  all  of  them  but  as 
it  were  listen  to  one  and  the  same  original  voice  of  the  eternal 
wisdom  that  is  never  silent;  and  the  several  conceptions  of  those 
truths  in  their  minds,  are  but  like  several  echos  of  the  same 
verba  mentis  of  the  divine  intellect  resounding  in  them. 

14.  From  what  we  have  already  declared,  it  is  evident,  that 
wisdom,  knowledge,  and  understanding,  are  eternal  and  self- 
subsistent  things,  superior  to  matter  and  all  sensible  beings,  and 
independent  upon  them.  Which  mystery  is  thus  acknowledged 
both  in  Christianity  and  Platonism,  in  that  wisdom  and  intellect 
are  made  the  eternal  and  first-begotten  ofispring  of  the  first 
original  goodness,  the  fountain  of  all  things.  **  The  Lord  pos- 
sessed me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old. 
I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the 
earth  was,"  &c.  Prov.  viii.  22,  23. 

And  indeed  that  opinion,  that  knowledge,  wisdom  and  under- 
standing, is  in  its  own  nature  posterior  to  sensible  and  material 
things,  and  doth  result  out  of  them,  or  proceed  only  from  the 
radiation  and  activity  of  the  matter  on  that  which  understands, 
is  nothmg  else  but  downright  atheism.    For  if  this  were  true. 
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that  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  intelleotion  were  in  its  own'nature 
posterior  to  sensible  and  corporeal  things,  as  beine  nothing  but 
the  stamp  or  impress  of  them,  then  it  must  neeos  follow  that 
this  corporeal  world  was  not  made  or  framed  by  any  antecedent 
wisdom  or  knowledge,  but  that  it  sprang  up  of  itself  from  the 
blind,  fortuitous,  and  giddy  motions  of  eternal  atoms;  from 
whence  all  that  knowledge  that  is  in  the  world  did  afterward 
result.     Which  is  all  one  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  God  at  all. 

But  if  any  will  here  pretend,  that  there  is  indeed  a  knowledge 
in  God  antecedent  to  all  corporeal  being,  and  therefore  no 
passion  but  a  thing  independent  upon  matter  and  self-originated ; 
out  yet,  notwithstanding^  the  knowledge  of  all  created  under- 
standings is  not  a  thing  immediately  derived  from  thence,  but 
only  taken  up  at  the  rebound  or  second-hand  from  sensible  and 
corporeal  thin^  This  is  just  as  if  one  should  say,  that  there  is 
indeed  a  brigntness  or  lucidity  in  the  sun,  but  yet  notwith- 
standing the  light  which  is  in  the  air,  is  not  derived  from  that 
light  which  is  m  the  body  of  the  sun,  but  springs  immediately 
out  of  the  power  of  the  dark  air ;  which  being  a  thing  appa- 
rently absurd,  it  may  be  presumed  that  this  assertion  is  nothing 
but  a  verbal  and  pretend^  acknowledgment  of  a  God,  that  baa 
an  antecedent  and  an  independent  knowledge,  made  by  such  as 
really  deny  the  same ;  for  otherwise,  to  what  purpose  should 
they  so  violently  and  distortedlv  pervert  the  natural  order  and 
dependency  of  things  in  the  umverse^  and  cut  oflF  that  cc^nation 
and  connexion  which  is  betwixt  things  imperfect  and  things 
perfSct  of  the  same  kind,  betwixt  creat^  minds  and  the  increated 
mind,  which  b  the  intellectual  scale  or  ladder  by  which  we 
dimb  up  to  God,  if  they  did  really  believe  and  acknowledge  any 
such  thing.  But  he  that  can  believe  that  all  human  knowledge, 
wisdom,  and  prudence,  has  no  other  source  and  original  than  tne 
radiations  ana  impresses  of  the  dark  matter,  and  the  fortuitous 
and  tumultuous  jumblings  thereof;  it  is  justly  to  be  suspected, 
that  he  is  too  near  akin  to  those  ancient  theologues  that  Aristotle 
speaks  of,  ol  iv  vuicroc  iravra  ycvpwvrcCf  "  that  fetched  the 
original  of  God  and  all  things  out  of  night,"  or  the  dark  chaos 
of  matter;  that  held  there  is  no  Qtod  at  all,  or  that  blind  and 
senseless  matter  and  chance  are  the  only  original  of  all  things. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1.  We  formerly  showed  that  the  perception  of  external  sense, 
as  such,  is  a  mere  relative  and  fantastical, thing:  there  being 
nothing  absolutely  true  and  real  in  it,  but  only  this,  that  the 
soul  hath  such  a  passion,  affection,  phantasm,  appearance,  or 
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fleeming  in  it  tint  sense  being  but  an  Idiopathj,  we  cannot  be 
absolutely  certain  by  it,  that  every  other  person  or  animal  has 
the  same  passion  or  affection  or  phantasm  in  it  from  the  same 
corporeal  object  that  we  ourselves  have.  *H  oi  Su<Txvp(aaio  av 
(lie  oT^v  <roi  ^alvtrai  ixarrTOv  \pCjfia  toiovtov  koX  6ra)oSi;  ^ctK^ ; 
OicuT.  fjLci  Af  oiic  tywyt'  Swfc*  ti  8*  aXAc^  avdpfimt^  ap*  ifjiotov 
Kai  <ro\  (l>alv£Tai  Bri  ovv  2x^«C  rovro  lax^P^C  V  iroXif  /uoAAov  Srt 
ovSl  aoi  avT«jJ  ravrhv,  &a  to  /Ltt^ScVore  bfuiolwg  avrov  freavrti^  ^X***'* 
"  Are  you  certain  that  every  other  animal  has  the  same  sense  or 
phantasm  of  every  colour  that  you  have  (saith  Socrates^  according 
to  Protagoras'  sense)  nay,  that  every  other  man  has  the  same. 
Or,  lastly,  can  you  be  so  much  as  sure  that  yourself  shall  always 
have  the  same  phantasm  from  the  same  object,  when  you  are  not 
always  the  same  with  yourself?"  and  passions  are  diversified  by 

the  iSiocTvyKpatrla  of  the  patient .     Wherefore  we  cannot  be 

sure  merely  by  the  passions  of  sense,  what  the  absolute  nature 
of  a  corporeal  object  is  without  us,  our  perception  being  only 
relative  to  ourselves,  and  our  several  organs  and  bodily  crasis. 

Nay,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  there  is  any  object  at  all  before 
us,  when  we  have  a  phantasm  of  sentation  of  something.  For- 
asmuch as  not  only  in  our  dreams,  but  also  when  we  are  awake, 
we  have  phantasms  and  sensations  in  us  of  things  that  have  no 
reality. 

The  reason  of  all  which  is,  because  by  external  sense  we  do 
but  suffer  from  corporeal  things  existing  without,  and  so  do  not 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the  thing  as  it  is  absolutely  in  itself, 
but  only  our  own  passion  from  it.  Neither  is  our  sense  a  passion 
immediately  from  the  thing  itself  that  is  perceived,  for  then  it 
would  not  be  altogether  so  uncertain  as  it  is,  but  only  from 
certain  local  motions  in  that  body  which  the  soul  is  vitally 
united  to,  by  the  mediation  whereof  it  perceives  other  things  at 
a  distance,  which  local  motions  and  passions  may  be  produced 
when  there  are  no  such  objects. 

So  that  if  there  werp  no  other  perceptive  power  or  faculty 
distinct  from  external  sense,  all  our  perceptions  would  be  merely 
relative,  seeming,  and  fantastical,  and  not  reach  to  the  absolute 
and  certain  truth  of  any  thing ;  and  every  one  would  but,  as 
Protagoras  expounds  it,  ra  iSta  fi6vov  SoK&Kuv,  "  think  his  own 
private  and  relative  thoughts  truths,"  and  aU  our  cogitations 
being  nothing  but  appearances,  would  be  indifferently  aEke  true 
phantasms  and  one  as  another. 

2.  But  we  have  since  also  demonstrated  that  there  is  another 
perceptive  power  in  the  soul  superior  to  outward  sense,  and  of 
a  distinct  nature  from  it,  which  is  the  power  of  knowing  or 
understanding,  that  is,  an  active  exertion  from  the  mind  itself. 
And  therefore  has  this  grand  pre-eminence  above  sense,  that  it 
,is  qo  idiopathy,  not  a  mere  private,  a  relative,  seeming,  and 
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fantastical  thing;  but  the  comprehension  of  that  which  abso- 
lutely IS  and  IS  not. 

For  whereas  the  ra  aia^nray  "objects  of  external  sense,"  arc 
nothing  but  individual  corporeal  things  existing  without  us, 
from  wliich  by  sense  we  receive  only  idols,  images,  and  passions; 
by  reason  of  which,  as  Plotinus  observes,  to  yiyvtaaKOfievov  St 
aia^ri<Tta>^,  tov  irpayfiarog  AdwXov  iari,  icai  oiic  airro  ro  vpSrffAa  1} 
a«<y&ij<nc  Xa/Lc€avt«'  fxivti  yap  liceivo  e^w,  "  that  which  is  known 
by  sense,  is  but  an  image  of  that  individual  body  existing  with- 
out, which  sense  suffers  from ;  but  the  object  of  sense  is  a  being 
not  inwardly  comprehended,  but  remaining  without :"  and  Sta 
TOifTO  iv  rate  aJcr&ijaccFev  oiic  i<mv  aXydeia  aWa  So^a,  irt  iropiiSc- 
XOjulvf}  Koi  dia  TovTo  io^a  ovaa  aWo  Vapa Several,  aXXoti  ovroc 
tKtlvov  i^  ov  TOVTO  o  TTopaS^x^"*  ^X^'>  "  ^^^  *^^®  cause,  the  truth 
of  the  thing  is  not  in  sense,  but  only  opinion." 

Yet  the  to,  voryra,  the  proper  and  immediate  objects  of  sciencey 
rightly  so  called,  and  intellection,  being  the  intelligible  essences 
of  things  and  their  necessary  verities,  that'exist  nowhere  but  in 
the  mind  itself;  the  understanding  by  its  active  power  is  fiilly 
master  of  them,  and  comprehends  aura  to  Tr/oay/iara,  koi  ovk 
tiSfaXa  fiovoiff  "  not  idols  or  images  of  them,  but  the  very  things 
themselves,"  within  itself;  6  vovg  to.  voijra  yivwrrKwv  ovk  mpa 
oi/ra  yivw<TKu,  "knowledge  is  not  the  perception  of  things 
abroad  without  the  mind,"  but  is  the  mind's  comprehending 
itself.  Otherwise,  as  the  same  philosopher  adds :  Qitjpriau  aUra 
oiic  ixiMfv  auro,  ndwXa  81'  avrwv  .  ,  •  to  toIwv  aXri^ivhv  oifK 
^X^^i  ctSoiXa  §£  tov  aXri^ovg  Trap'  avTM  XaSciv,  ra  ypiv^ri  I$€c,  icai 
ovSlv  aXri^ig,  "  the  mind,  in  considering  things,  will  not  appre- 
hend the  things  themselves,  but  onlv  their  images,"  &c. 

Wherefore  it  is  most  true,  as  Aristotle  often  observeth,  6  vouc 
6  KQT  ivepysiav  to,  irpay flora  voiovy  "  that  the  knowledge  of  any 
scientifical  theorem  is  one  and  the  self-same  thing  with  the  thin^ 
known ;  to  airo  fan  to  vovv  icai  to  voovpivov,  "  that  which 
knows,  and  that  which  is  known,  are  really  the  same  thi^." 
'H  iwKTTYipri  Tj  ^e(i>p?)T(K^  Kal  TO  IfTKTTriTov  TO  avTo  loTi,  "The 
knowledge  of  any  metaphysical  or  mathematical  truth  is  the 
very  thing,"  to  avTo  iimv  ri  Kar  ivipyuav  Ittio-t^juij  T<f  irpayparif 
"  or  truth  itself  known,"  and  not  any  passion  from  it,  or  image 
and  picture  of  it.  And  though  the  same  philosopher  writes 
elsewhere,  that  a1.<r^ii(rig  is  to.  a\(T^TiTa,  and  v6ri<nQ  to.  votira, 
sense  is  the  same  with  sensible  things,  and  understanding  the 
same  with  the  things  understood;  yet  the  difference  betwixt 
those  two  is  very  great,  for  the  to,  aJa&ijTa,  "sensible  things," 
really  exist  without,  and  sense  has  only  a  passive  and  phantas- 
matical  representation  of  them ;  but  the  to,  voijto,  "intellectual 
conceptions,"  properly  so  called,  the  primary  objects  of  science 
and  intellection,  that  is,  the  ra  x^ptaTci  aiSia  koI  aKlvnTOj  "sepa- 
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rate  eternal  and  immutable  rationes  of  things/'  exist  nowhere 
but  in  the  mind  itself,  being  its  own  ideas :  for  the  soul  is,  as 
Aristotle  speaks,  tottoc  tlBtJv,  "  the  place  of  forms  and  ideas," 
and  they  have  no  other  entity  at  all  but  only  in  being  known  or 
understood.  And  by  and  through  these  inward  ideas  of  the 
mind  itself,  which  are  its  primary  objects,  does  it  know  and 
understand  all  external  individual  things,  which  are  the  secon« 
dary  objects  of  knowledge  only. 

3.  Moreover,  that  the  intellection  and  knowing  perception  of 
the  soul  is  not  relative  and  fantastical  as  the  sensitive,  is  evident 
from  hence,  because  it  is  liable  to  falsehood,  which  it  could  not 
be,  if  it  had  not  a  power  of  comprehending  absolute  truth. 

For  external  sense,  for  this  very  reason,  is  not  capable  of 
falsehood,  because  as  such  it  does  not  comprehend  the  absolute 
truth  of  any  thing;  being  only  ^avracrfa,  "a  phantasm,"  ot 
appearance,  and  all  appearances  as  such  are  alike  true. 

So  in  like  manner,  tf  the  noetical  perceptions  of  the  soul  were 
only  fantastical,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
absolute  truth  of  things,  then  every  opinion  would  of  necessity 
be  alike  true,  neither  could  there  be  any  absolute  falsehood  in 
any,  because  iraaa  ^avracrfa  i<TTiv  aXij&iJcj  "  every  fancy  is  true," 
that  is,  every  fancy  is  a  fancy  or  an  appearance,  and  nothing 
more  is  required  to  it;  for  absolute  truth  belongs  not  to  the 
nature  of  it.  But  it  is  evident  to  all  that  are  not  sunk  and 
degenerated  below  men  into  brutish  sottishness,  that  there  are 
false  opinions :  whence  it  follows  undeniably,  that  the  noetical 
knowing  and  intellective  power  extends  to  the  absolute  truth  of 
things.  So  that  whatever  theoretical  universal  proposition  in 
geometry  or  metaphysics  is  true  to  one  mind,  the  same  is  abso- 
lutely true  in  itself,  and  therefore  true  to  all  minds  whatsoever 
throughout  the  whole  world,  that  clearly  understand  it. 

4.  Wherefore,  though  the  immediate  objects  of  knowledge, 
which  are  the  intelligible  essences  of  things,  and  their  relations 
to  one  another  or  verities,  exist  nowhere  but  in  minds ;  yet  not- 
withstanding they  are  not  figments  of  the  mind,  because  then 
every  opinion  or  cogitation  would  be  alike  true,  that  is,  a  true 
figment,  having  no  other  truth  but  relative  to  that  particular 
mind  whose  figment  it  is.  But  these  things  have  an  absolute 
and  immutable  nature  in  themselves,  and  their  mutual  respects 
to  one  another  are  alike  immutable.  And  therefore  those 
opinions  and  cogitations  of  the  mind,  which  are  not  conformable 
to  the  immutable  reality  of  those  objective  ideas,  have  an  abso- 
lute falsehood  in  them.  As  for  example,  the  nature  of  a  triangle 
is  an  immutable  thing,  and  this  is  demonstrable  of  it,  as  immu- 
tably and  necessarily  true,  that  it  hath  three  angles  equal  to  two 
right  ones :  neither  can  any  man's  opinion  or  thinking  make  it 
otherwise :  for  it  is  a  false  opinion,  unless  it  be  agreeable  to  the 
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immutable  nature  of  a  triangle.  So  likewise  the  plain  regular 
geometrical  solids^  as  such,  have  an  immutable  nature  or  essence: 
and  it  is  demonstrable  of  them,  that  there  are  five  such  bodies, 
and  that  there  can  be  no  more :  and  any  opinion  to  the  contrary 
will  be  an  absolute  falsehood.  Wherefore  every  opinion  or 
thinking  is  not  knowledge,  but  only  a  right  opinion :  and  there- 
fore knowledge  is  not  relative,  wphc  rb  Kplvov,  as  sense  ia- 
Truth  is  the  most  unbending  and  uncompliable,  the  most  neces- 
sary, firm,  immutable,  and  adamantine  thing  in  the  world. 

4.  Moreover,  because  these  intelligible  essences  of  things,  as 
before  was  observed,  are  like  unities  indivisible ;  so  that  if  the 
least  be  added  to  them,  or  detracted  from  them,  they  are  not  the 
same,  but  something  else ;  whenever  the  same  things  are  rightly 
understood  by  any  minds,  they  must  of  necessity  have  all  the 
same  truths  belonging  to  them  every  where.  Nay,  these  truths 
are  not  at  all  multiplied,  as  we  observed  before,  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  minds  that  apprehend  them ;  but  are  one  and  the  same 
individual  truths  in  those  several  minds :  forasmuch  as  wisdcHu, 
truth,  and  knowledge,  are  but  one  and  the  same  eternal  original 
light  shining  in  all  created  understandings. 

To  conclude  therefore,  whenever  any  theoretical  proposition  is 
rightly  understood  by  any  one  particular  mind  whatsoever,  and 
wheresoever  it  be,  the  truth  of  it  is  no  private  thing,  nor  rela- 
tive to  that  particular  mind  only,  but  it  is  aXridlg  KodoXiKov,  **  a 
catholic  and  universal  truth,"  ns  the  Stoics  speak,  throughout  the 
whole  world ;  nay,  it  would  not  fail  to  be  a  truth  throughout 
infinite  worlds,  if  there  were  so  many,  to  all  such  minds  as 
should  rightly  understand  it. 

5.  But  probably  it  may  be  here  demanded,  how  a  man  shall 
know  when  his  conceptions  are  conformed  to  the  absolute  and 
immutable  natures  or  essences  of  thin^,  and  their  unchangeable 
relations  to  one  another  ?  Since  the  immediate  objects  of  intel- 
lection exist  in  the  mind  itself,  we  must  not  go  about  to  look  fof 
the  criterion  of  truth  without  ourselves,  by  consulting  individual 
sensibles,  as  the  exemplars  of  our  ideas,  and  measuring  our  con- 
ceptions by  them.  And  how  is  it  possible  to  know  by  measuring 
of  sensible  squares,  that  the  diameter  of  every  square  is  incom- 
mensurable with  the  sides  ?  Nay,  as  was  observed  before,  the 
necessary  truth  of  no  geometrical  theorem  can  ever  be  examined, 
proved,  or  determin^  by  sensible  things  mechanically.  And 
though  the  eternal  divine  intellect  be  the  archetypal  rule  of 
truth,  we  cannot  consult  that  neither,  to  see  whether  our  con- 
ceptions be  commensurate  with  it.  I  answer  therefore,  that  the 
criterion  of  true  knowledge  is  not  to  be  looked  for  any  where 
abroad  without  our  own  minds,  neither  in  the  height  above,  nor 
in  the  depth  beneath,  but  only  in  our  knowledge  and  conoeptions 
themselves.    For  the  entity  of  all  theoreticel  truth  is  nothing 
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else  but  dear  intelligibility,  and  whatever  is  clearly  conceived  is 
an  entity  and  a  truth;  but  that  which  is  false,  divine  power 
itself  cannot  make  it  to  be  clearly  and  distinctly  understood, 
because  falsehood  is  a  nonentity,  and  a  clear  conception  is  an 
entity :  and  omnipotence  itself  cannot  make  a  nonentity  to  be  an 
entity. 

"WTierefore  no  man  ever  was  or  can  be  deceived  in  taking  that 
for  an  epistemonical  truth  which  he  clearly  and  distinctly  appre- 
hends, but  only  in  assenting  to  things  not  clearly  apprehended 
by  him,  which  is  the  only  true  original  of  all  error. 

6.  But  there  is  another  opinion  that  seems  to  have  gained  the 
countenance  of  some  Very  learned  philosophers,  which  differs  but 
a  little  from  the  Protagorean  doctrine ;  though  for  my  part  I 
conceive  it  not  to  be  an  opinion,  but  only  a  certain  scheme  of 
modesty  and  humility,  which  they  thought  decorous  to  take 
upon  themselves,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  arrogate  too 
much  either  to  themselves,  or  to  their  excellent  performances, 
by  not  so  much  as  pretending  to  demonstrate  any  thing  to  be 
absolutely  true,  but  only  hypothetically,  or  upon  supposition 
that  our  faculties  are  rightly  made. 

For  if  we  cannot  otherwise  possibly  be  certain  of  the  truth  of 
any  thing,  but  only  ex  hypothesi,  that  our  faculties  are  rightly 
made,  of  which  none  can  have  any  certain  assurance  but  only  he 
that  made  them,  then  all  created  minds  whatsoever  must  of 
necessity  be  condemned  to  an  eternal  scepsis.  Neither  ought 
they  ever  to  assent  to  any  thing  as  certainly  true,  since  all  their 
truth  and  knowledge  as  such,  is  but  relative  to  their  faculties 
arbitrarily  made,  that  may  possibly  be  false,  and  their  clearest 
constant  apprehensions  nothmg  but  perpetual  delusions. 

Wherefore  according  to  this  doctrine,  we  having  no  absolute 
cerUunty  of  the  first  principles  of  all  our  knowledge,  as  that, 
Quod  oogitat,  est.  ^qualia  addita  a^qualibus  efficiunt  sequalia. 
Omnis  numerus  est  vel  par  vel  impar.  We  can  neither  be  sure 
of  any  mathematical  or  metaphysical  truth,  nor  of  the  existence 
of  God,  nor  of  ourselves. 

For  whereas  some  would  endeavour  to  prove  the  truth  of  their 
intellectual  faculties  from  hence,  because  there  is  a  God,  whose 
nature  also  is  such,  as  that  he  cannot  deceive :  it  is  plain  that 
this  is  nothing  but  a  circle,  and  makes  no  progress  at  all,  foras- 
much as  all  the  certainty  which  they  have  of  the  existence  of 
God,  and  of  his  nature,  depends  wholly  upon  the  arbitrary  make 
of  their  faculties ;  which,  for  aught  they  know,  may  be  false. 
Nay,  according  to  this  doctrine,  no  man  can  certainly  know  that 
there  is  any  absolute  truth  in  the  world  at  aU;  because  it  is 
nothing  but  his  faculties  which  makes  him  think  there  is,  which 
possibly  may  be  false.  Wherefore  upon  this  supposition,  all 
created  knowledge,  as  such,  is  a  mere  fantastical  thing. 
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Now,  this  18  very  strange  to  assert,  that  God  cannot  make  a 
creature  which  shall  be  able  certainly  to  know  either  the  exist- 
ence  of  God,  or  of  himself;  or  whether  there  be  any  absolute 
truth  or  no. 

7.  It  is  evident  that  this  opinion  plainly  supposes  that  intel- 
lectual faculties  may  be  so  made,  as  clearly  and  distinctly  to 
understand  that  to  be  true  which  is  absolutely  false  and  impos- 
sible (for  unless  they  did  acknowledge  that  we  do  clearly  under- 
stand some  things,  they  could  not  undertake  so  much  as  hypo- 
thetically  to  demonstrate  any  thing)  as  for  example,  that  the 
whole  is  not  greater  than  one  of  its  parts,  or  that  ihe  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  never  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

rl^ow,  we  have  already  demonstrated,  that  a  falsehood  can 
never  be  clearly  conceived  or  apprehended  to  be  true,  because  a 
falsehood  is  a  mere  non-entity ;  and  whatsoever  is  clearly  con- 
ceived or  understood,  is  an  entity ;  but  a  non-entity  can  never 
become  an  entitv.  Nay,  the  true  knowledge  or  science  whidi 
exists  nowhere  out  in  the  mind  itself,  has  no  other  entity  at  all 
besides  intelligibility ;  and  therefore,  whatsoever  is  clearly 
intellimble,  is  absolutely  true.  Hence,  it  comes  to  pass  that 
both  piilosophers  and  divines  have  without  scruple  measured  the 
divine  omnipotence  itself,  and  the  possibility  of  things,  by  their 
own  clear  intellections  concerning  them ;  and  so  pronounce  that 
God  himself  cannot  make  contradictions  to  be  true  at  the  same 
time;  whereas  it  were  a  high  and  unpardonable  presumption 
thus  to  venture  to  measure  the  divine  onmipotence,  if  there 
were  not  an  absolute  certainty  of  the  truth  of  clear  intellections, 
as  being  nothing  else  but  the  immutable  wisdom  of  Gt>d  pur- 
ticipated  and  imparted  to  us.  And  if  it  be  absolutely  impoeaiUe 
even  to  omnipotence,  that  contradictories  should  be  true  together, 
then  omnipotence  itself  cannot  make  any  such  faculties  as  shall 
clearly  understand  that  which  is  fabe  to  be  true,  since  the 
essence  of  falsehood  consists  in  nothing  else  but  non-intelli* 
gibility. 

But  if  they  will  say  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  contradic- 
tions should  be  true,  because  our  faculties,  which  make  us  think 
so,  may  be  false  and  deceive  us  in  every  thing,  the  necessary 
consequence  from  hence  will  be,  that  it  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  no  certain  knowledge  at  all,  because  if  contradictories 
may  be  true,  then  nothing  can  be  certainly  aflSrmed  or  denied  of 
any  thing. 

8.  Wherefore,  be  our  faculties  what  they  will,  and  let  them  be 
supposed  to  be  made  how  you  will,  yet  notwithstanding  what- 
soever is  clearly  understood  and  conceived,  has  an  objective 
entity  in  it,  and  must  of  necessity  be  true.  For  a  dear  con- 
ception cannot  be  nothing.  And  though  intellectual  facultieB 
may  be  made  obscure  more  or  less,  yet  it  is  not  possible  that 
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they  should  ever,  be  made  false,  so  as  clearly  to  apprehend  what- 
soever is  true  to  be  false,  and  what  is  false  to  be  true. 

So  that  if  there  were  a  world  of  men  created  either  in  the 
moon  or  elsewhere,  that  should  affirm  the  contradictories  to  all 
the  theorems  in  geometry ;  forasmuch  as  we  certainly  know  that 
we  clearly  understand  them  to  be  true,  and  that  falsehood  can 
never  be  clearly  understood,  we  ought  not  in  the  least  to  ques- 
tion from  hence  whether  our  faculties  or  theirs  were  made  true, 
or  to  suspect  that  truth  and  knowledge  were  such  whiffling 
things,  as  that  they  merely  depended  upon  an  arbitrary  make  of 
faculties;  but  conclude  without  any  controversy  that  this  was 
but  a  bedlam  world  of  mad,  frantic,  and  distracted  souls,  that  had 
no  clear  apprehensions  of  any  thing,  and  either  by  mere  chance 
or  humour  happened  to  assent  to  every  thing  that  was  false 
as  true. 

9.  But  yet  if  any  one  will  still  pertinaciously  urge,  that  it  is 
nothing  but  our  faculties  which  instruct  us  thus,  that  every 
clear  conception  is  an  entity,  and  that  the  entity  of  truth  is 
nothing  but  clear  intelligibility ;  that  contradictions  cannot  be 
true,  or  if  they  could,  then  there  were  no  possibility  of  any 
certain  knowledge ;  that  all  this  is  from  our  faculties,  but  that 
still  our  faculties  themselves  may  be  false ;  nay,  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  think  that  the  intellectual  faculties  of  any  creatures 
should  be  absolutely  infallible  in  any  thing,  because  this  seems 
to  be  the  peculiar  privilege  and  sole  prerogative  of  the  Deity. 

I  answer,  that  this  is  the  thing  we  contend  for,  that  the 
ultimate  resolution  of  theoretical  truth,  and  the  only  Kptrijptov, 
"criterion"  of  it,  is  in  the  clearness  of  the  apprehensions  them- 
selves, and  not  in  any  supposed  blind  and  unaccountable  make  of 
faculties.  So  that  the  certainty  of  clear  apprehensions  is  not 
to  be  derived  from  the  contingent  truth  of  faculties,  but  the 
goodness  of  faculties  is  only  to  be  tried  by  the  clearness  and 
aistinctness  of  apprehensions.  For  be  these  faculties  what  they 
will,  clear  intellectual  conceptions  must  of  necessity  be  truths, 
because  they  are  real  entities.  And  to  suppose  that  faculties 
may  be  so  made,  as  to  beget  clear  apprehensions  of  things  that 
are  not,  as  if  knowledge  were  an  arbitrarv  fictitious  thing,  is 
much  like  that  opinion  of  some,  that  all  the  new  celestial 
phenomena,  as  of  the  jovial  planets,  and  the  mountains  in  the 
moon,  and  the  like,  are  no  real  things;  but  that  the  clear 
diaphanous  crystal  of  the  telescopes  may  be  so  artificially  cut, 
ground,  and  polished,,  as  to  make  all  those,  and  any  other 
phenomena,  clearly  to  appear  to  sense,  when  there  is  no  such 
thing :  nay,  it  is  more  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  imagine,  that 
that  more  than  crystalline  pellucid  intellectual  faculty,  by  which 
we  perceive   the  truth  of  things,   can  be  arbitrarily  so  made 
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or  polished^  as  to  represent  any  non-entities  wkatsoever,  as  dear 
ana  real  objects  of  mtellection. 

10.  Nay,  to  make  the  certainty  of  all  truth  and  knowledge, 
not  to  be  determined  by  the  clearness  of  apprehensions  them- 
selves, but  a  supposed  unaccountable  truth  and  rectitude  of 
faculties,  and  so  by  the  uncertainty  thereof,  quite  to  baffle  aO 
our  clearest  intellections,  is  quite  to  pervert  the  natare  of 
knowledge,  which  is  icaraAi|^<c  rou  6vT0Cf  ^^  the  comprehension  of 
that  which  absolutely  is;"  which  is  not  terminated  in  the  rh 
fl>aiv6fAevov9  appearance  only^  as  sense  is,  but  in  that  rh  ov, 
*^  which  is,**  **  and  whose  evidence  and  certwity  is  no  extrinsical, 
adventitious,  and  borrowed  thing,  but  native  and  intrinaical  to 
itself." 

For  if  knowledge  have  no  inward  Kpirfipiov  of  its  own,  but  the 
certainty  of  all  truth  and  knowledge  depend  upon  an  arbitrary 
peculiar  make  of  faculties,  which  is  not  a  thing  knowable  in 
Itself,  neither  can  there  be  any  assurance  of  it  given  but  what  is 
extrinsical  by  testimony  and  revelation,  (inartificial  argunoients), 
there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  knowledge,  but  all  will  be  mere 
credulity  and  belief. 

11.  It  is  a  fond  imagination  for  any  to  suppose  that  it  is 
derogatory  to  the  glory  of  G-od  to  bestow  or  import  any  such 
gift  upon  his  creatures  as  knowledge  is,  which  hath  an  intrinsical 
evidence  within  itself,  or  that  creatures  should  have  a  certainty 
of  the  first  principles  which  all  men  are  conscious  that  they  do 
so  clearly  understand,  that  they  cannot  doubt  of  them,  as  that 
nihiU  nulla  est  affectio.  ^qualia  addita  sequalibus  efficient 
sequalia ;  without  which  they  can  know  nothing  at  all ;  though 
they  be  notwithstanding  ignorant,  doubting,  and  erring  in  muiy 
things,  and  slowly  proceed  in  their  ratiocinations  from  one  thing 
to  another;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  plainly  derogatory  to 
it  to  suppose  that  God  cannot  make  any  creature  that  can  pos- 
sibly have  any  certain  knowledge  of  God's  own  existence,  or  any 
thing  more  than  a  bare  credulity  of  the  same. 

12.  Wherefore  since  it  cannot  be  denied  but  every  clear  appre- 
hension is  an  entity,  and  the  essence  of  truth  is  nothing  but  clear 
intelligibility,  those  philosophers  must  lay  the  stress  of  their 
cause  here,  that  intellectual  faculties  may  be  so  made,  aa  that 
men  can  never  certainly  tell  when  they  have  clear  apprehensions, 
but  may  think  they  have  them,  when  they  have  not. 

And  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  men  are  oftentimes  deceived, 
and  think  they  clearly  comprehend  what  they  do  not:  but  it  does 
hot  follow  from  hence,  because  men  sometimes  think  that  they 
clearly  comprehend  what  they  do  not,  that  therefore  they  can 
never  be  certain  that  they  do  clearly  comprehend  any  thing; 
which  is  just  as  if  we  should  argue,  that  because  in  our  dreams 
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we  think  we  have  clear  eensations,  we  cannot  therefore  be  ever 
sure,  when  we  are  awake,  that  we  see  things  that  really  are. 

I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  that  of  Origen  against 
Celsus :  Mc^vov  twv  6vtwv  ^(^aiov  iirlarrifia,  "  Science  and 
knowledge  is  the  only  firm  thing  in  the  world,"  without  a  partici- 
pation of  which  communicated  to  them  from  God,  all  creatures 
would  be  mere  ludibria  and  vanity. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1.  Wb  have  now  abundantly  confuted  the  Protagorean 
philosophy,  which,  that  it  might  be  sure  to  destroy  the  im- 
mutable natures  of  just  and  unjust,  would  destroy  all  science 
or  knowledge,  and  make  t  relative  and  fantastical.  Having 
shown  that  this  tenet  is  not  only  most  absurd  and  contradictious 
in  itself,  but  also  manifestly  repugnant  to  that  very  atomical 
physiolo^  on  which  Protagoras  endeavoured  to  found  it,  and, 
than  which  nothing  can  more  effectually  confute  and  destroy  it : 
and  also  largely  demonstrated,  that  though  sense  be  indeed  a 
inere  relative  and  fantastical  perception,  as  Protagoras  thus  far 
rightly  supposed ;  yet  notwithstanding  there  is  a  superior  power 
of  intellection  and  knowledge  of  a  different  nature  from  sense, 
which  is  not  terminated  iv  rd^  0a£i;o/x£vct>,  "  in  mere  seeming  and 
appearance  only,"  but  iv  rd^  ovri,  "in  the  truth  and  reality 
01  thingsiT  and  reaches  to  the  comprehension  of  that  which 
really  and  absolutely  is,  whose  objects  are  the  eternal  and  immu- 
table essences  and  natures  of  things,  and  their  unchangeable 
relations  to  one  another. 

2.  To  prevent  all  mistake,  I  shall  again  remember  what  I 
have  before  intimated,  that  where  it  is  affirmed  that  the  essences 
of  all  things  are  eternal  and  immutable;  which  doctrine  the 
theological  schools  have  constantly  avouched,  this  is  only  to  be 
understood  of  the  intelligible  essences  and  rationes  of  things,  as 
they  are  the  objects  of  the  mind :  And  that  there  neither  is  nor 
can  be  any  other  meaning  of  it,  than  this,  that  there  is  an  eternal 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  or  an  eternal  mind  or  intellect,  which 
comprehends  within  itself  the  steady  and  immutable  rationes  of 
all  things  and  their  verities,  from  which  all  particular  intellects 
are  denved,  and  on  which  they  do  depend.  But  not  that  the 
constitutive  essences  of  all  individual  created  things  were  eternal 
and  uncreated,  as  if  God  in  creating  of  the  world,  did  nothing 
else,  but  as  some  sarcastically  express  it,  Sartoris  instar  rerum 
essentias  vestire  existentia,  only  clothed  the  eternal,  increated, 
and  antecedent  essences  of  things  with  a  new  outside  garment 
of  existence^  and  not  created  the  whole  of  them :  and  as  if  the 
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constitutive  essences  of  things  could  exist  apart  separately  from 
the  things  themselves,  which  absurd  conceit  Aristotle  frequently, 
and  no  less  deservedly  chastises, 

3.  Wherefore  the  result  of  all  that  we  have  hitherto  said  is 
this,  that  the  intelligible  natures  and  essences  of  things  are 
neither  arbitrary  nor  fantastical,  that  is,  neither  alterable  by  any 
will  whatsoever,  nor  changeable  by  opinion ;  and  therefore  every 
thing  is  necessarily  and  immutably  to  science  and  knowledge 
what  it  is,  whether  absolutely  or  relatively,  to  all  minds  and 
intellects  in  the  world.  So  that  if  moral  good  and  evil,  just  and 
unjust,  signify  any  reality,  either  absolute  or  relative,  in  the 
thin^  so  denominated,  as  they  must  have  some  certain  natures, 
whicn  are  the  actions  or  souls  of  men,  they  are  neither  alterable 
by  mere  will  nor  opinion. 

Upon  which  ground  that  wise  philosopher  Plato,  in  his  Minos, 
determines  that  v6fjioQi  "  a  law,"  is  not  ooy/xa  vSXiotgy  "  any  ar- 
bitrarv  decree  of  a  city  or  supreme  governors ;"  beoause  there 
may  be  unjust  decrees,  which  therefore  are  no  laws,  but  rov 
ovroc  iSc^/Qtaic,  "  the  invention  of  that  which  IS,"  or  what  is 
absolutely  or  immutably  just,  in  its  own  nature.  Though  it  be 
very  true  also,  that  the  arbitrary  constitutions  of  those  that  have 
lawful  authority  of  commanding,  when  they  are  not  materially 
unjust,  are  laws  also  in  a  secondary  sense,  by  virtue  of  that 
natural  and  immutable  justice  or  law  that  requires  political  order 
to  be  observed. 

4.  But  I  have  not  taken  all  this  pains  only  to  confute  scepti- 
cism or  fantasticism,  or  merely  to  defend  and  corroborate  our 
argument  for  the  immutable  natures  of  just  and  unjust;  but 
also  for  some  other  weighty  purposes  that  are  very  much  con- 
ducing to  the  business  that  we  have  in  hand.  And  first  of  all, 
that  the  soul  is  not  a  mere  rasa  tabula,  a  naked  and  passive 
thing,  which  has  no  innate  furniture  or  activity  of  its  own,  nor 
any  thing  at  all  in  it,  but  what  was  impressed  upon  it  without ; 
for  if  it  were  so,  then  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  such  thing 
as  moral  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust;  forasmuch  as  these 
differences  do  not  arise  merely  from  the  outward  objects,  or  from 
the  impresses  which  they  make  upon  us  by  sense,  there  being  no 
such  thing  in  them ;  in  which  sense  it  is  truly  affirmed  by  the 
author  of  the  Leviathan,  page  24,  "  That  there  is  no  common 
rule  of  good  and  evil  to  be  taken  from  the  nature  of  the  objects 
themselves,"  that  is,  either  considered  absolutely  in  themselves, 
or  relatively  to  external  sense  only,  but  according  to  some  other 
interior  analogy  which  things  have  to  a  certain  inward  deter- 
mination in  the  soul  itself,  from  whence  the  foundation  of  all 
this  difference  must  needs  arise,  as  I  shall  show  afterwards ;  not 
that  the  anticipations  of  morality  spring  merely  from  inteUectual 
forms  and  notional  ideas  of  the  mind,  or  from  certain  rules  or 
propositions,  arbitrarily  printed  upon  the  soul  as  upon  a  book, 
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but  from  some  other  more  inward  and  vital  principle,  in  intel  - 
lectual  beings,  as  such,  whereby  they  have  a  natural  determi- 
nation in  them  to  do  some  things,  and  to  avoid  others,  which 
could  not  be,  if  they  were  mere  naked  passive  things.  Where- 
fore since  the  nature  of  morality  cannot  be  understood,  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  I  thought  it  season- 
able and  requisite  here  to  take  this  occasion  offered,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  to  our  following  discourse,  by  showing  in  general, 
that  the  soul  is  not  a  mere  passive  and  receptive  thing,  which 
hath  no  innate  active  principle  of  its  own,  oecause  upon  this 
hypothesis  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  morality. 

5.  Again,  I  have  the  rather  insisted  upon  this  argument  also, 
because  that  which  makes  men  so  inclinable  to  think  that  justice, 
honesty  and  morality  are  but  thin,  airy  and  fantastical  things, 
that  have  little  or  no  entity  or  reality  in  them  besides  sensuality, 
is  a  certain  opinion  in  philosophy  which  doth  usually  accompany 
it,  that  matter  and  bociy  are  the  first  original  and  source  of  all 
things;  that  there  is  no  incorporeal  substance  superior  to  matter, 
and  mdependent  upon  it ;  and  therefore  that  sensible  things  are 
the  only  real  and  substantial  things  in  nature ;  but  souls  and 
minds  springing  secondarily  out  of  body,  that  intellectuality  and 
morality  which  belong  unto  them,  are  but  thin  and  evanid  sha- 
dows of  sensible  and  corporeal  thiugs,  and  not  natural,  but  arti- 
ficial and  factitious  things  that  do  as  it  were  border  upon  the 
confines  of  nonentity. 

6.  This  is  a  thing  excellently  well  observed  by  Plato,  and 
therefore  I  shall  set  down  his  words  at  large  concerning  it : 
Aiyovfrt  vov  rtvic  ifC  travra  larl  tcl  trpayfiara  ra  fjiv  ^vact,  to, 
Sk  rixvm  ra  Si  Sia  tvyijv.  "Eoikb  Sc  0a<ri\  ra  fiiv  fiiyiara  ahrwv 
Koi  KOAkiara  airipyaititrdai  ^^aiv  icai  rix^^f  "ra  Si  (TfAiKp6Tepa 
rixvvV  fjv  SI  irapa  ^^aeiuc  Xafifiavovaav  rnv  rwv  fXByaXwv  koX 
irpiSmov  yiviffiv  tpywv  irXamiv  Koi  T€icTafvc<T&ai  travra  to  afxiKp6' 
TtpUf  a  Si|  rkxyiKO.  irdvrtc  rrpoaayoptvofxtv*  'OS'  tri  (Ta^i<rr%pov 
ipCi*  livp  KoL  vSctip  Koi  ytiv  koi  aipa  <pv<ni  travra  Avai  koL  Tv\y 
^aat,  rixvy  Si  ovSlv  revrwv'  Koi  ra  fi€ra  ravra  av  (rdfiara  yriQ  re 
Koi  riXiov  KoX  (TfXrivfig  aarpwv  rt  nipiy  Sia  Toirwv  ytyovivai  ttov- 
TsXCtg  ovTwv  a\p{fxwv»  '^('XV  ^^  i^^p^fXBva  ry  rijc  Svvojucoic  ^fcaora 
iKaoTWVy  y  ^vfiTriirrwK^v  apfJiorrovTa  olKetwQ  niog  ^eppa  ypvxpoiQf 
ri  Ktipa  TTphg  vypa,  kqI  /xoXaica  Trpoc  cicXiypa'  Koi  iravra  6w6(Ta  ry 
tHjv  Ivavrlwv  Kpaau  Kara  tvxj^v  1%  avayKijc  <n;v€ic€pci<r&ij.  Taurp 
Kai  Kara  ravra  ovtid  yey^vvtiKivai  top  r€  ovpavov  SiXov  Kai  vavra 
6ir6(Ta  KaT  ovpav6v'  Koi  Zioa  av  Kai  (^vtcl  ^ipvavra  ijpCjv  iraaC^v 
Iv  To()T(M)v  y^vofJiivwv'  ov  Sia  vovv  (ftaaiVf  ovSl  Sia  riva  deor,  ovSl 
Sea  rixvriVy  aWa  8  \lyopiv  (ftvau  Ka\  rvxv*  TI^vfji/  St  vtrrepov 
fic  rovroiv  varipav  yevoplvtiv  avrfiv  &v»|r?)v  tic  Svijrwv,  vcrrBpa 
yiy avvtinivai  iraiScfac  rivagy  aXri^dag  ov  cr^^S/oa  ficrtxovo'acj  aXX' 
ciSciiXa  arra  (rvyyivrj  iavTwv'  ola  ri  ypafj^fj  yevvq.,  koI  Moi/cnk*}),  koI 
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itrai  rauraic  (itrl  (ivviptdoi  ri^vat'  ovroi  Si  Koi  rriv  vofio^e<riav 
waaav  ov  (^(ftfu^  "^^X^  ^^»  ^^  ®^'^  aAij^cTc*  €«vcw  rac  ^itreig, 
^^  These  men  making  this  distribution  of  things,  that  all  things 
that  are,  are  either  by  nature,  or  art,  or  chance,  they  imagine 
that  the  greatest  and  most  excellent  things  that  are  in  the  world, 
are  to  be  attributed  to  nature  and  chance ;  which  working  upon 
those  greater  things  which  are  made  by  nature,  does  form  and 
fabricate  certain  smaller  things  afterward,  which  we  commonly 
call  artificial  things.  To  speak  more  plainly,  fire,  water,  2lr  and 
earth,  they  attribute  wholly  to  nature  and  chance,  but  not  to  any 
art  or  wisdom ;  in  like  manner  those  bodies  of  the  earth,  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars,  they  will  have  to  be  made  out  of  them 
fortuitously  agitated;  and  so  by  chance  causing  both  divers 
systems  and  compages  of  things;  thus  they  would  have  the 
whole  heavens  made,  and  all  the  earth  and  animals,  and  all  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  not  by  any  mind,  intellect,  or  Grod,  not  by 
any  art  or  wisdom,  but  all  by  blind  nature  and  chance.  But 
art  and  mind  afterwards  springing  up  oiit  of  these,  to  have  be- 
gotten certain  ludicrous  thin^  which  have  little  truth  and 
reality  in  them,  but  are  like  unages  in  a  glass,  such  as  picture 
and  music  produces.  Wherefore  these  men  attribute  all  ethics, 
politics,  morality  and  laws,  not  to  nature,  but  to  art,  whose  pro- 
ductions are  not  real  and  substantial." 

7.  Now  this  philosopher,  that  he  may  evince  that  ethics, 
politics  and  morality  are  as  real  and  substantial  things,  and  as 
truly  natural  as  those  things  which  belong  to  matter,  be  endea- 
vours to  show  that  souls  and  minds  do  not  spring  secondarily 
out  of  matter  and  body,  but  that  they  are  real  thin^  in  nature, 
superior  and  antecedent  to  body  and  matter.  His  words  are 
these :  "^v^iivy  &  IraTpe,  riyvotiKivat  KivSvvivovai  fdv  iXiyov  Kvpt- 
iravrecj  ol6v  tb  8v  rvyxovii  icol  Svvaiiiv  riv  €X€«>  twv  re  aXXwv 
aifiiig  iripi,  Koi  Si)  ical  ysvifruag  wg  iv  Trpwroig  iari  awfiarwv 
iliurpo<T^€v  navTwv  yBvOfxivfi,  Koi  /ucTaSoXfic  tb  airiov  koi  /ticroco^r- 
fiflfTBitic  awa(Trig  apxri  iravTog  ftaXXov,  ^'  These  men  are  all  igno- 
rant concerning  the  nature  of  mind  and  sonl,  as  in  other  regards, 
so  especially  in  respect  of  its  original,  as  it  is  in  order  of  nature 
before  matter  and  body,  and  does  not  result  out  of  it ;  but  does 
command  it,  govern  it,  and  rule  it" 

And  I  have  in  like  manner  in  this  antecedent  discourse,  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  wisdom,  knowledge,  mind  and  intellect, 
are  no  thin  shadows  or  images  of  corporeal  and  sensible  thin^ 
nor  do  result  secondarily  out  of  matter  and  body,  and  from  de 
activity  and  impressions  thereof;  but  have  an  independent  and 
self-subsistent  being,  which  in  order  of  nature  is  before  body ; 
all  particular  created  minds  being  but  derivative  participations 
of  one  infinite  eternal  mind,  which  is  antecedent  to  all  corporeal 
things. 

8.  Now  from  hence  it  naturally  follows,  that  those  things 
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which  belong  to  mind  and  intellect,  such  as  morality,  ethics, 
politics  and  laws  are,  which  Plato  calls,  vov  yiwr^fxara  ovx  ijrroi/ 
^u(T€c  ilvai  ri  0^(T£(tiC9  "  The  offspring  and  productions  of  mind, 
are  no  less  to  be  accounted  natural  things,  or  real  and  substantial, 
than  those  things  which  belong  to  stupid  and  senseless  matter ;" 
for  since  mind  and  intellect  are  first  in  order  of  nature  before 
matter  and  body,  those  things  which  belong  to  the  mind  must 
needs  be  in  order  of  nature  before  those  things  which  belong  to 
the  body.  "Apa  ovk  i^  avdyKtig  to,  \pv\rig  (rvyytvri  irpSripa  av 
till  ytyovora  tCjv  awfiari  irpoariK6vT<i)v,  ovcnjc  ravrijc  irpttr^vrfpag 
ij  awfiarogf  vovg  Koi  Ti\yfi  Koi  v6fxog  Koi  Tpoirog  ical  tiOti  <7K\ripwv 
Koi  fia\aK(ijVjBapifa)v  kqi  Ko{nt>wVf  firiKOVQ  awjxarwv  koI  TrXdrouc 
7rp6Ttpa,  "  Wherefore  mind  and  intellect,  art  and  law,  ethics 
and  morality  are  first  in  order  of  nature,  before  hard  and  soft, 
light  and  heavy,  long  and  broad,  which  belong  to  body  ;**  and 
therefore  more  real  and  substantial  things.  For  since  mind  and 
intellect  are  a  higher,  more  real  and  substantial  thing  than 
senseless  body  and  matter,  and  what  hath  far  the  more  vigour, 
activity  and  entitv  in  it,  modifications  of  mind  and  intellect, 
Buch  as  justice  ana  morality,  must  of  necessity  be  more  real  and 
substantial  things,  than  the  modifications  of  mere  senseless 
matter,  such  as  hard  and  soft,  thick  and  thin,  hot  and  cold,  and 
the  like  are.  And  therefore  that  grave  philosopher  excellently 
well  concludes :  Ta  peyaXa  koX  irpwra  tpya  Koi  irpa^uc  Ti\vrii' 
av  yiyvoiro  ivra  Iv  Trpvjroigy  ra  Si  ipitrei  koX  t^itng  {yiv  ouk  dp^wg 
ivovofjLaZovmv)  dvro  rovro,  vanpa  koI  ap^/i£va  av  Ik  rixvrig  c?t} 
Koi  vov,  that  "  the  greatest  and  first  works  and  actions  are  of 
art  or  of  mind,  which  were  before  body ;  but  those  things  which 
are  said  to  be  by  nature  (in  which  they  abuse  the  word  nature, 
appropriating  it  only  to  senseless  and  inanimate  matter)  are 
afterwards,  being  governed  by  mind  and  art." 

9.  Wherefore  I  thought  our  former  discourse  seasonable  to 
confute  the  dulness  and  grossness  of  those  philosophasters  that 
make  corporeal  things  existing  without  the  soul,  to  be  the  only 
solid  and  substantial  things,  and  make  their  grossest  external 
senses  the  only  judges  of  reality  of  things,  oi  ovolv  aWo  olopsvoi 
itvai  rj  ov  av  Sivfjjvrai  airpt^  ratv  \spoiv  Xa^iadai,  *^  and  so  con- 
clude nothing  is  or  has  any  reality  but  what  they  can  grasp  in 
their  hands,  or  have  some  gross  or  palpable  sense  of." 

Whereas  notwithstanding  it  is  most  true  that  those  corporeal 
qualities,  which  they  think  to  be  such  real  things  existing  in 
bodies  without  them,  are  for  the  most  part  fantastic  and  imagin- 
ary things,  and  have  no  more  reality  than  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow ;  and,  as  Plotinus  expresseth  it,  icaX  oiic  Iv  wroKBi/iivoig, 
aXX  Iv  Toig  TTa^eaiv  exH  t»jv  {nr6(TTaaiVy  "  have  no  reality  at  all 
in  the  objects  without  us,  but  only  a  seeming  kind  of  entity  in 
our  own  fancies ;"  s^nd  therefore  are  not  absolutely  any  thing  in 
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themselves,  but  only  relative  to  animals.  So  that  they  do  in  a 
manner  mock  us,  when  we  conceive  of  them  as  things  really 
existing  without  us,  being  nothing  but  our  own  shadows,  and  the 
vital  passive  energies  of  our  own  souls. 

Though  it  was  not  the  intention  of  God  or  nature  to  abuse  us 
herein,  but  a  most  wise  contrivance  thus  to  beautify  and  adorn 
the  visible  and  material  world,  to  add  lustre  or  embellishment  to 
it^  that  it  might  have  charms,  relishes,  and  allurements  in  it,  to 
gratify  our  appetites;  whereas  otherwise  really  in  itself,  the 
whole  corporeal  world  in  its  naked  hue,  is  nothing  else  but  a 
heap  of  dust  or  atoms,  of  several  figures  and  magnitudes,  vari- 
ously agitated  up  and  down;  so  that  these  things,  which  we 
look  upon  as  such  real  things  without  us,  are  not  properly  the 
modifications  of  bodies  themselves,  but  several  modifications, 
passions,  and  affections  of  our  own  souls. 

10.  Neither  are  these  passive  and  sympathetical  energies  of 
the  soul,  when  it  acts  confusedly  with  the  body  and  the  plea- 
sures resulting  from  them,  such  real  and  substantial  thin^  as 
those  that  arise  from  the  pure  noetical  energies  of  the  soul  itself 
intellectually  and  morally ;  for  since  the  mmd  and  intellect  is  in 
itself  a  more  real  and  substantial  thing,  and  fuller  of  entity  than 
matter  and  bodv,  those  things  which  are  vov  yivvfifAaray  "  the 
pure  offspring  of  the  mind,"  and  sprout  from  the  soul  itself,  must 
needs  be  more  real  and  substantial  than  those  things  which  blos- 
som from  the  body,  or  from  the  soul  enfeebled  by  it,  and  slum- 
bering in  it. 

11.  Wherefore  that  'philosopher  professing  and  understanding 
to  confute  Atheists,  and  to  show,  roue  \6ywv  awTOfiivovg  aatfiCfv 
fi^lSl  Bv  ToiQ  \6yoic  aXX'  i^rifiapTfifjivwg  ^(/oaadai,  "  that  all  Athe- 
ists, though  they  pretend  to  wit  never  so  much,  are  but  bunglers 
at  reason,  and  sorry  philosophers,"  he,  not  without  cause,  fetches 
his  dispourse  from  hence,  that  Sri  &  irpioTov  Ycvcaeoic  icai  ^o/oac 
aiTiov  airavTwv,  tovto  ov  nputrov  a\X  vcrr^pov  aTre^yvavro  dvai 
ycyovoc  o{  Trjv^rCiv  a<rc/3(I>v  ^pv^nv  a7repya<Ta/mvoi  Xoyoi,  S  Si 
vcmpov  TTprfrepov,  S&cv  rifiaprfiKatTi  irtpl  dtiov  r^c  ovroic  ova(ac> 
*^  They  that  thus  infect  men's  minds  with  impiety  and  atheism, 
make  that  which  is  the  first  cause  of  all  generation  and  corrup- 
tion, to  be  the  last  thing  in  the  universe,  and  that  which  is  the 
last  to  be  the  first:  from  hence  proceeds  their  error  concerning 
the  being  of  God ;"  that  is,  they  make  mind  and  soul  to  be  the 
last  thing,  and  body  and  matter  to  be  the  first. 

This  ^erefore  is  the  only  course  and  method  which  this  philo- 
sopher proceeds  in  to  confute  the  Atheists ;  to  show,  ^Lvx^v  filv 
irporipav  ytyovivai  aciijuoroc,  aw/ua  Si  iwip6v  ri  icai  vcrrcpov, 
ypv^rig  apxSvfTTig  ap)(6fJLivov  kutcl  Atunv,  **  that  mind  and  soul,  in 
the  order  of  the  universe,  are  before  body,  and  not  posterior  to 
it ;  mind  and  soul  being  that  which  rules  in  the  universe,  and 
body  that  which  is  ruled  and  ordered  by  it."     And  there  is  no 
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phenomenon  in  the  world  but  may  be  solved  from  this  hypo- 
thesis. 

Now  thb  he  demonstrates,  even  from  local  motion,  because 
body  and  matter  has  no  self-moving  power,  and  therefore  it  is 
moved  and  determined  in  its  motion  by  a  higher  principle,  a 
soul  or  mind ;  which  argument  is  further  improved  by  the  author 
of  that  excellent  philosophical  treatise,  book  ii.  chap.  2. 

12.  Now,  for  the  self -same  cause,  I  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
monstrate in  the  foregoing  discourse,  that  knowledge  and  intel- 
lection cannot  possibly  spring  from  sense,  nor  the  radiation  or 
impresses  of  matter  and  body  upon  that  which  knows,  but  from 
an  active  power  of  the  mind,  as  a  thing  antecedent  to  matter, 
and  independent  upon  it,  whereby  it  is  enabled  from  within 
itself  to  exert  intelligible  ideas  of  all  things. 

13.  Lastly,  I  have  insisted  the  rather  so  largely  upon  this 
argument,  for  this  further  reason  also,  because  it  is  not  possible 
that  there  should  be  any  such  thing  as  morality,  unless  there  be 
a  God,  that  is,  an  infinite  eternal  mind  that  is  the  first  original 
and  source  of  all  things,  whose  nature  is  the  first  rule  and  exem- 
plar of  morality ;  for  otherwise  it  is  not  conceivable,  whence  any 
such  thing  should  be  derived  to  particular  intellectual  beings. 
Now  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  God,  if  stupid  and  senseless 
matter  be  the  first  original  of  all  things ;  and  if  all  being  and 
perfection  that  is  found  in  the  world,  may  spring  up  and  arise 
out  of  the  dark  womb  of  unthinking  matter;  but  if  knowledge 
and  understanding,  if  soul,  mind,  and  wisdom  may  result  and 
emerge  out  of  it,  then  doubtless  every  thing  that  appears  in  the 
world  may ;  and  so  night,  matter,  and  chaos,  must  needs  be  the 
first  and  only  original  of  all  things. 

14.  Wherefore  Plato,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  taking  no- 
tice of  the  opinion  of  divers  pretenders  to  philosophy,  nvp  koI 
vS(M)p  KoX  yriv  Koi  aipa  irpwra  riytia^ai  tCjv  Travroiv  elvai  Koi  ri)v 
<p{f<Tiv  dvofiaZnv  Tavra  aifrd,  \pvxhv  8l  lie  roifTwv  varcpov,  **that 
fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  are  the  first  beings  of  all,  to  which 
senseless  and  inanimate  things  they  appropriate  the  title  of  na- 
ture :  but  that  soul  did  spring  up  afterward  out  of  these  as  a 
secondary  thing,"  and  as  a  mere  shadow  of  them,  he  immediately 
adds  concerning  it :  OTov  tt^yijv  riva  avortrov  8(fS»IC  ai/€upijica/iiv 
avdpwTTwv  biroaot  irwirore  rCtv  rriQi  ^v(r€a>c  if^Vi^avio  ZfrrtifjLaT(jJVf 
"  We  have  here  found  and  discovered  the  true  fountain  of  all 
that  atheistical  madness  that  possesses  most  of  those  that  deal  in 
physiology  or  questions  of  natural  philosophy,"  viz.  that  they  are 
all  possessed  with  this  sottishness,  that  matter  and  body  is  the 
first  original  of  all  things ;  and  therefore  it  is  observed  by  the 
same  author,  that  the  same  persons  that  held  all  things  were 
derived  from  body,  blind  nature,  and  chance,  did  both  deny  the 
existence  of  God,  and  which  is  consentaneous  thereunto,  asserted 
that  justice  and  morality  have  no  nature  or  entity  at  all,  saying. 
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they  were  nothing  but  passion  from  corporeal  things,  without 
the  sentient  or  the  renitence,  or  the  reaction  made  upon  local 
motion  in  a  body  duly  mixed  and  tempered :  that  is,  if  soul  and 
mind,  knowledge  and  wisdom  may  thus  arise  from  the  contem- 
plation of  mere  senseless  matter,  and  radiation  or  impression 
that  is  the  mere  local  motion  of  corporeal  objects  without,  then, 
as  we  said  before,  there  cannot  possibly  be  the  least  shadow  of 
argument  left  to  prove  a  Deity  by ;  since  not  only  the  souls  of 
men,  but  also  all  that  wisdom,  counsel,  and  contrivance  that 
appears  in  the  frame  of  the  whole  visible  world,  might  first  arise 
in  like  manner  from  the  mere  casual  concourse  and  contempera- 
tion  of  the  whole  matter ;  either  in  those  particular  bodies  of 
the  sun  and  stars,  or  else  in  the  whole  system  and  compages  of 
the  material  world  itself. 

15.  Wherefore  we  have  not  only  showed  that  aU  intellection 
and  knowledge  does  not  emerge  or  emane  out  of  sense,  but  also 
that  sense  itself  is  not  a  mere  passion  or  reception  of  corporeal 
impresses  without,  but  that  it  is  an  active  energy  and  vigour, 
though  sympathetical  in  the  sentient.  And  it  is  no  more  pos- 
sible that  this  should  arise  out  of  senseless  matter  and  atoms,  by 
reason  of  any  peculiar  contemperation  or  contexture  of  them  in 
respect  of  figure,  site,  and  motion,  than  that  which  all  Atheists 
stoutly  deny,  that  something  should  arise  out  of  nothing. 

And  here  we  can  never  suflScientl^  applaud  that  ancient  atom- 
ical  philosophy,  so  successfully  revived  of  late  by  Cartesius,  in 
that  it  shows  distinctly  what  matter  is,  and  what  it  can  amount 
unto,  namely,  nothing  else  but  what  may  be  produced  from 
mere  magnitude,  figure,  site,  local  motion,  and  rest;  from  whence 
it  is  demonstrably  evident  and  mathematically  certain,  that  no 
cogitation  can  possibly  arise  out  of  the  power  of  matter;  whereas 
that  other  philosophy  which  brings  in  a  dark  unintelligible  mat- 
ter that  is  nothing  and  every  thing,  out  of  whose  potentiality 
not  only  innumerable  qualities,  but  also  substantial  forms  and 
sensitive  souls  (and  therefore  why  not  rational  also,  since  all 
reason  emerges  out  of  sense)  mav  be  educed,  must  of  necessity 
perpetually  brood  and  hatch  Atheism.  Whereas  we  cannot 
but  extremely  admire  that  monstrous  dotage  and  sottishness  of 
Epicurus,  and  some  other  spurious  pretenders  to  this  atomical 
philosophy,  that  notwithstanding  they  acknowledge  nothing  else 
in  matter  besides  magnitude,  figure,  site,  and  motion,  yet  would 
make  not  only  the  power  of  sensation,  but  also  of  intellection 
and  ratiocination,  and  therefore  all  human  souls,  to  arise  from 
the  mere  contexture  of  corporeal  atoms,  and  utterly  explode  all 
incorporeal  substances ;  than  which  two  assertions  nothing  can 
be  more  contradictious.  And  this  is  far  more  absurd,  to  make 
reason  and  intellection  to  arise  from  magnitude,  figure  and 
motion,  than  to  attribute  those  unintelligible  qualities  to  matter 
which  they  explode. 
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Abraham,  alluded  to  in  the  poemi  of  Or- 
pheus, i.  504.  &c  n.  10.  1.  his  opinion 
on  idolatry,  ii  181.  &c. 
Abstraction,  utility  of, 
Academics,  are  sceptics,  iL  123.  n.  2. 
Achilles,  the  title  of  one  of  Zeno's  arguments 

against  motion,  ii.  48.  . 
Acoluthus  (Andr.),  on  the  religion  of  the 

Egyptians,  i  605.  n.  2. 
Actions,  morality  of,  see  Morality,  private 
conscience  or  judgment  respecting,  not 
Tepugnant  to  the  right  of  magiitrates, 
iii  513.  &a 
'A^ueia,  explained,  ii.  188.  n.  9. 
^miUus  (Paulus),  opinion  of,  on   God, 
either  as  benignant  or  envious,  ii.  570. 
n.  9. 
^neas  Gazesus,  see  Gazaeus. 
JEolus,  a   name  of  the  Supreme  Deity, 

ii.  225. 
.£ons  of  the  Yalentinians,  i.  328.  and  n.  3. 
iEsar,  see  Hesus. 
iEschylus,  whether  he  supposed  God  to  be 

all  things,  ii.  245.  n.  6. 
.^sculapius,  miracles  of,  rejected,  iii   1. 
&c.  n.  2.  a  cock  vowed  to,  by  the  dying 
Socrates,  ii.  63.  &c.  n.  3. 
i^U8,  see  Hesus. 

Affections  and  mere  accidents  of  substances, 
personified  and  deified,  ii.  264.  Ac.  whe- 
ther thus  meant  by  the  Pagans  as  so 
many  names  of  one  Supreme  Being, 
266.  &c.  affections,  evil,  of  the  mind, 
ascribed  to  demons  and  expelled  by  in- 
cantationB,  magical  verses  and  music,  ii. 
654.  n.  2.  num.  III.  and  V. 
'Aya\fia»  See  Image. 
AgHtho,  on  the  omnipotence  of  God,  iL 

534.  n.  8. 
'Aya^6v,  the  supreme  God  so  called  by 
Timsus  Jjoems,  ii.  54.  &c.  by  Plato, 
ih.  75. 
'Aylvijroc,  signification  of,  ii  462. 
'Aykwr/TOQ,  signification  of,  ii  74.  n.  4. 

462. 
Air,  believed  by   Anaximenes  to  be  the 
first  principle  of  all  things,  i  187.  see 
also  Ether.  • 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  denies  God  to 
be  demonstrable,  iii.  29.  &c.  n.  3. 


Alexander  Pseudomantis,  impotturei  of,  ii 
446.  n.  10. 

All  things,  what  meant  by  the  phrase :  One 
is  all  things.    See  One  and  Spinostsm. 

Allegories,  origin  and  interpretation  of, 
i  536. 

AlIiacQS  (Pet.),  an  assertor  of  external 
morality,  iii  529. 

Allixius  (Pet),  his  opinion  upon  the  philo- 
sophy of  Philo,  ii  321.  n.  7. 

Amelius,  on  the  Trinity  of  Orpheus  and 
Plato,  i.  509.  &c.  n.  4.  calls  the  soul  of 
the  world  supermundane,  ii.  349.  acknow- 
ledges a  twofold  soul  mundane  and  su- 
permundane, ibid.  n.  2.  the  \6yoc  or 
eternal  word  of  SL  John,  how  understood 
by  him,  351.  n.  3.  his  saying  respect- 
ing the  incarnation  of  the  \6yoc  or  word, 
458.  whether  PIato*s  twofold  soul  of 
the  world  can  be  proved  from  him,  382. 
n.  1. 

Ammianus  (Marcellinns),  his  opinion  on  the 
origin  of  divination,  ii.  249.  n.  10.  why 
he  styles  the  superior  gods  substantial 
powers,  307.  n.  7.  why  he  calls  the 
sovereign  Deity  Themis,  ibid. 

Ammon.     See  Hammon. 

Ammonius,  on  the  reason  and  immortality 
of  demons,  iii  444.  &c. 

Amphilochius,  ii.  417.  n.  8. 

Amun,  a  god  of  the  E^ptians,  i  602.  n.  1 . 

Anastasius,  his  definition  of  a  person  or 
hypostasis  in  the  Trinity,  ii.  433.  n.  6. 

Anaxagoras,  his  opinion  concerning  &te,  i. 
10.  n.  1.  an  unskilful  defender  of  atoms, 
i  31.  his  homceomery,  ibid,  believed  in 
incorporeal  substances,  52.  his  opinion 
concerning  atoms,  65.  commendal  by 
Aristotle  as  the  first  of  the  Ionic  sect 
who  made  mind  and  good  a  principle  of 
things,  159.  what  doctrines  deduced  by 
him  from  the  principle :  nothing  out  of 
nothing,  168.  whether  the  first  to  place 
mind  among  the  principles  of  things, 
181.  n.  8.  accused  of  atheism  for  reject- 
ing the  vulgar  superstitions,  190.  accused 
of  atheism  for  rejecting  a  soul  of  the 
world  and  a  plastic  nature,  232.  n.  5. 
asserts  two  principles  of  things,  God  and 
matter,  301.  n.  3.  whether  believed  by 
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Plutarch  to  be  an  afleertor  of  a  twofold 
God,  352.  n.  10.  acknowledged  one  su- 
preme God  the  creator  of  the  world,  ii. 
30.  32.  n.  5.  asserted  two  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  things,  infinite  mind  or  God  and 
an  infinite  homoeomery  of  matter,  30.  hia 
homceomery  founded  upon  the  principle: 
nothing  out  of  nothing,  iii.  84.  &c.  as- 
serted one  incorporeal  God,  ib.  affirmed 
the  moon  to  be  cultivated  and  inhabited, 
il  31.  censured  for  attributing  too  much 
to  matter,  ib.  his  opinion  concerning 
God  pervading  all  things,  242.  an  un- 
wearied explorer  of  nature,  584.  n.  10. 
difference  between  him  and  Anaximander 
in  respect  to  homceomery,  iii.  403. 

Anaxarchus,  an  assertor  of  external  mo- 
rality, iii.  526. 

Anaximander,  an  atheist,  181.  &c  ineffec- 
tually defended  by  Aristotle,  182.  whe- 
ther acquitted  of  this  charge  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  183.  n.  1.  called  senseless 
matter  God,  183.  his  opinion  concerning 
the  creation  of  the  world,  infinite  worlds, 
and  the  origin  of  brute  animals  and  man- 
kind, 187. 188.  held  the  same  sentiments 
as  Democritus,  but  philosophized  in  a 
different  way,  191.  noticed  by  Plato,  188. 
Mosheim'ft  conjectures  and  judgment  on 
the  whole  of  his  philosophy,  189.  n.  10. 
asserts  the  generation  and  corruption  of 
this  world,  208.  his  opinion  on  the  origin 
of  mankind  from  fishes,  623.  &c.  n.  10. 
difference  between  him  and  Anaxagoras 
in  homoeomery,  iii.  403. 

Anaximenes,  derived  the  origin  of  all  things 
from  air,  i.  161.  186.  an  atheist,  182. 

Andreas  de  Novo  Castro,  an  assertor  of 
external  morality,  iii.  629. 

Androgynous,  God  so  designated  by  the 
later  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans,  i. 
506.  507.  n.  6.  and  by  others,  578. 
n.7. 

Angels,  some  oracles  and  divinations  may 
proceed  from,  iii.  8.  &c  180.  &c.  n.  11. 
Hierocles'  and  Proclus'  description  o^ 
276.  opinion  of  some  of  the  ancient 
Christians  on  their  subtle  and  aerial  bo- 
dies, ii.  644.  &c.  on  their  bodies  accord- 
ing to  Loersius,  ii.  649.  n.  6.  nothing 
certain  decided  respecting  them  by  St. 
Augustine,  iii.  314.  315.  n.  10.  whether 
the  angels  of  scripture  one  and  the  same 
with  the  demons  of  the  Pagans,  343.  n. 
4.  bodies  attributed  to  them  by  Origen, 
346.  origin  of  the  doctrine  concerning 
their  bodies  not  well  explained  by 
Huet,  347.  conceived  by  some  of  the 
ancient  fathers  to  be  altogether  corporeal, 
but  by  the  generality  of  them  to  be 
neither  mere  bodies  nor  wholly  separate 
from  body,  349.  &c.  Origen  on  the  na- 
ture and  food  of,  ibid,  on  manna  as  their 


fbod,  352.  n.  9.  held  by  St  AugmtiDe  to 
consist  of  soul  and  body,  S5d.  &c  hia 
opinion  concerning  their  nature,  353. 
470.  &c.  n.  5.  doctrine  of  the  bodJea 
of,  discarded,  360.  n.  8.  paaaagci  of 
scriptures  respecting  these,  361.  history 
and  arguments  of  this  doctrine*  367.  n. 
5.  objections  of  Vitus  against  it,  ibid. 
Loersius  on  the  nature  and  oonditioii  of 
angels  and  happy  men,  369.  n.  5.  opi- 
nions conceiving  the  bodies  o^  381,  See 
also  Genius,  Demon,  Spirit. 

Animals,  brute,  or  beasts.  Empedocki* 
opinion  on  the  origin  and  form  of,  L  48. 
n.  5.  brute,  twofold  soul  of,  one  aentieDt, 
the  other  intelligent  and  rational,  6L 
n.  3.  generation  and  corruption  of  tbeM 
souls,  denied  by  the  ancients  from  the 
principle  of  reason  :  nothing  comes  from 
nothing,  67.  bnite,  believed  to  partake 
of  reason,  80.  81.  n.  1.  2.  souls  of,  held 
to  be  capable  of  being  divested  of  body 
and  to  survive  in  the  soul  of  the  world  te 
which  they  have  returned;  and  sodi 
opinion  not  supposed  to  make  against 
the  immortality  of  souls,  ibid.  soiUa  o^ 
believed  to  be  corporeal,  81.  n.  2.  ooodi- 
tion  of,  supposed  to  be  better  than  that 
of  man,  129.  and  mankind,  the  fint 
origin  of,  singular  conceit  of  Anaxixoan- 
der  respecting,  188.  even  the  meanest  of 
them  formed  with  wonderful  art  and 
contrivance,  218.  Harvey  <m  the  geoen- 
tion  of,  240.  n.  3.  natural  instinct  o^ 
compared  with  a  plastic  nature,  243.  n. 
8.  and  mankind,  reason  assigned  by  Epi- 
curus  for  the  uniformity  in  the  propag^ 
tion  o^  ii  559.  n.  10.  souls  of^  their  pre- 
existence  and  immortality  believed  in,  L 
73.  souls  of,  their  origin  and  nature,  m. 
90.  besides  the  plastic  nature  in,  also  a 
general  plastic  nature,  260.  &.c  Des 
Cartes  on,  as  mere  machines  destitute  of 
reason,  419.  members  of,  see  Member. 
Epicurus  on  the  generation  of,  612.  n.  4. 
origin  of,  absurd  conceits  of  atheists  n- 
specting  the,  ii.  620.  neither  the  first  be- 
ginning nor  preservation  of,  capable  of 
being  explained  without  a  God,  624,  &c 

Anthropomorphites,  i.  201.  n.  7. 

Antisthenes,  founder  of  the  Cynic  sect,  hii 
one  natund  God,  ii.  59. 

Anti-Sabellians,  were  Homoousiaiis,  ii.  437. 

Antoninus  (Marcus),  ii.  107. 

Aphrodisiensis,  held  fiite  and  nature  to 
be  the  same,  i.  249.  n.  10. 

Apocryphal  books,  very  closely  allied  to 
Platonism,  ii.  323.  n.  7. 

Apollo,  a  name  of  the  supreme  Deity,  a. 
215.  n.  6. 

Apollonius  Tyanseus,  both  in  respect  to 
sanctity  and 'miracles,  compared  to  our 
Saviour  Christ,  i.  437.  &c  445.  n.  10. 
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450.  laid  to  have  tmdentood  the  language 
of  beaaU,   448.   n.    10.    bis    miracles, 
u.  652. 
Apparitions.    See  Spectre. 
Apuleius,  professed   one  supreme  Deity, 
iL  133.  on  the  authority  and  religion  of 
Isia,  202.  &c  n.  8.  his  Dii  Consentes, 
231.  &c  237.  n.  6.  his  opinion  on  God 
penrading  all  things,  241.  n.  9. 
Arabian  philosophers,  sect    of,  called  by 
Maimonides  Loquentes,    their    doctrine 
concerning  atoms,  i.  146.  n.  1. 
Aratus,  whether  he  acknowledged  one  su- 
preme God,  i.  631.  his  Jupiter  the  su- 
preme Deity,  ii.  194.  his  religion,  196. n.  6. 
'Apxr^  rdv  dpiffTuv,  a  designation  of  the 

supreme  God,  ii.  55. 
Arcbelaus  asserted  two  principles  of  things, 

God  and  matter,  i.  301.  n.  3. 
Archytas,  his  God,  ii.  53. 
Arians,  called  Aristotelians  by  Epiphanius, 
ii.  375.  n.  10.  why  called  Porphyrians, 
412.  n.  5.  charged*  by  the  ancient  &tbers 
with  idolatry,  480.  &c. 
Arimanius,  a  god  of  the  Persians,  L  475. 
in  n.  4.  num.  IV.  485.  486.  n.  6.  what  he 
was  meant  to  designate,  354.  &c.  n.  4.  6. 
Aristsus,  his  supreme  God,  ii.  54.  on  the 
harmony  of  the  religions  of  the  Jews 
and  Pagans,  182.  n.  6. 
Aristides,  professed  one  God,  the  creator  of 
all  things,  ii.   139.  140.   his  authority, 
214.  215.  n.  5. 
Aristippus,  an  assertor  of  external  morality, 

iii.  626. 
Aristobulus,  a  Jew,  forged  the  name  of 
Orpheus  to  enhance  6ie  glory  and  au- 
thority of  his  own  nation,  i  504.  n.  10. 
Aristodemus,  his  discourse  with  Socrates, 

il61.&c. 
Aristophanes,  theology  of,  deriving  all  the 

gods  from  chaos  and  night,  i.  174.  n.  9. 
Aristotelians,  see  Peripatetics. 
Aristotle,  accounts  given  by  him  of  the 
atomical  physiology,  i.  13.  &c.  his  argu- 
ments against  it,  ibid,  not  to  be  too 
hastily  credited  when  interpreting  the 
dogmas  of  philosophers,  18.  n.  6.  as- 
serted incorporeal  substances,  37.  held 
matter  and  body  not  to  be  one  and  the 
same,  87.  88.  n.  1.  whether  he  altogether 
repudiated  the  investigation  of  corporeal 
things,  91.  n.  4.  neglecting  atoms,  de- 
vot^  himself  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
Deity  and  incorporeal  things,  94.  his 
philosophy  in  part  commended  and  in 
part  censured,  ibid.  &c  dissents  finom 
Plato  in  the  first  principles  of  physical 
science,  ibid.  n.  6.  commonly  supposed 
to  have  excluded  divine  Providence  from 
the  parts  of  the  world  beneath  the  moon, 
96.  n.  10.  his  opinion  on  the  immortality 
and  pre-existence  of  the  sensitive  soul. 


96.  &c.  97.  n.  3.  on  the  origin  of  the 
soul,  98.  n.  4.  supposed  nature  to  act  for 
certain  ends,  though  without  ratiocination 
and  consultation  ;  and  yet  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  will  of  the  supreme  Being, 
154.  &C.  arguments  by  which  he  attack^ 
the  material  atheists,  158.  purposely 
coupled  obscurity  with  brevity  in  ex- 
pounding the  opinions  of  the  ancients, 
165.  n.  3.  explained  by  the  Christian 
Philoponus,  186.  derives  the  origin  of  all 
things  from  matter  endowed  with  forms 
and  qualities,  192.  although  asserting  the 
eternity  of  the  world  a  parte  post  and  a 
parte  ante,  nevertheless  does  not  deny 
its  mutations,  208.  &c  n.  9.  1.  his  judi- 
cious censure  of  those  mechanical  philo- 
sophers who  commit  every  thing  to  chance 
and  fortune,  220.  whether  his  nature  one 
and  the  same  with  a  plastic  nature,  226. 
&c.  n.  4.  his  real  notion  of  a  pkstic 
nature,  235.  whether  to  be  ranked  among 
the  assertors  of  a  soul  of  the  world,  260. 
&C.  n.  6.  the  Platonists  most  anxious  to 
draw  him  to  the  opinions  of  Plato,  265. 
n.  8.  whether  he  assigned  a  mundane 
soul  to  the  heavens,  266.  &c.  n.  9.  268. 
n.  1.  what  meant  by  his  first  mover,  ibid, 
agrees  with  Plato  in  respect  to  a  plastic 
nature,  271.  whether  he  asserted  two 
principles,  300.  &c.  n.  3.  302.  n.  4. 
whether  he  believed  in  creation  out  of 
nothing,  303.  n.  5.  whether  he  preferred 
goodness  to  knowledge  and  omnipotence, 
311.  &c.  n.  4.  whether  regarded  by  Plu- 
tarch as  an  assertor  of  a  two-fold  God, 
352.  explodes  the  polytheists,  359.  his 
one  God  nothing  but  the  whole  universe 
of  things  consisting  of  God  and  matter, 
360.  n.  2.  holds  the  worid  to  be  eternal, 
and  to  have  emanated  firom  Grod,  408. 
412.  what  he  meant  by  naturalists  and 
physiologers,  ii.  36.  n.  8.  whether  he 
believed  in  a  plurality  of  gods,  77.  &c. 
80.  n.  2.  a  professor  of  one  god,  81.  &c 
supposes  the  stars  to  be  gods,  80.  &c.  his 
fiavrkia,  or  divination,  78.  &c  n.  9. 
whether  he  believed  in  demons,  79. 
n.  1.  what  he  meant  by  dtbg,  diiov, 
iaifi6viov,  81.  5cc  his  supreme  God  the 
first  mover  of  all  things  by  love,  84.  and 
the  cause  of  all  the  order  and  harmony 
of  nature,  85.  whether  or  not  he  assigned 
a  soul  to  the  world,  ibid.  n.  9.  means  by 
o{jgav6Q  the  whole  world,  and  by  ^v^tc 
the  artificial  nature  of  the  world,  88.  &c 
vovQ,  in  what  sense  used  by  him,  88. 
holds  God  to  be  the  principle  of  all 
things,  ibid,  distinguishes  the  speculative 
sciences  into  three,  physiology,  the  pure 
mathematics,  and  theology  or  meta- 
physics, 89.  chief  points  of  his  theology  or 
metaphysics,  90.  &c.  religion  of  the  an- 
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cients  regarded  br  him  as  for  the  most 
part  fabulous,  and  inrented  for  political 
purposes,  91.  &a  explained,  92.  &c. 
what  he  meant  by  dtiovy  ibid.  n.  7.  his 
religion,  ibid,  whether  an  atheist,  or  not, 
ibid,  his  opinion  concerning  God,  ibid, 
asserts  the  etemitj  of  the  world,  ibid, 
takes  away  free-will  from  God,  ibid,  asserts 
the  necessity  of  God  and  the  world,  ib. 
discards  the  infinity  of  God,  ibid,  his 
€rod  takes  no  interest  in  the  aflairs  of 
mortals,  ibid,  his  opinion  on  God  per- 
vading all  things,  240.  n.  3.  his  dispute 
with  Zeno  on  the  notion  of  gods,  276. 
his  infinite  number  explained,  527.  n.  8. 
9.  10.  asserts  a  good  and  benign  'God, 
and  charges  the  poets  with  fkls.'hood, 
569.  notices  the  impiety  of  those  who 
deny  the  ends  and  uses  of  things,  591. 
on  the  figments  of  the  ancients  respect- 
ing the  causes  of  the  members  of  men 
and  animals,  610.  n.  1.  on  the  eternity 
of  the  world  and  the  causes  of  mankind, 
621.  &c  on  the  eternal  essences  of  things, 
iii.  67.  states  the  opinions  of  the  ancients 
on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  88.  n.  5.  on  the 
generation  and  corruption  of  all  things 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  ancients, 
102.  n.  4.  held  matter  to  be  incorporeal, 
127.  in  note,  certain  passages  of  his  on 
creation  out  of  nothing  explained,  150. 
&c.  whether  he  acknowledged  creation 
out  of  nothing,  183.  &c.  on  the  atheists 
who  confined  the  whole  nature  of  things 
to  bodies,  230.  n.  4.  belicTed  in  unex- 
tended  substances,  239.  &c.  n.  3.  4.  his 
opinion  concerning  the  soul  and  first 
mover,  ibid.  n.  1.  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  569.  &c.  n.  7.  whether  he  as- 
signed a  celestial  body  to  the  soul,  ibid, 
his  vovc  the  rational,  his  i/zux')  ^^'^  sen- 
tient soul,  ibid,  meaning  attached  by  him 
to  wvivfta,  i^ixjiQy  ibid,  held  the  soul  to 
be  a  fifth  element,  ibid,  his  soul,  472.  in 
note,  on  the  assertors  of  external  morality, 
526.  not  ignorant  of  the  atomic  philoso- 
phy, 594,  &C.  on  the  nature  of  sense  and 
knowledge,  573.  &c. 
Arius,  whether  a  Platonist,  i.  370.  &c.  374. 
&c.  n.  9.  10.  declared  by  Pet  Faydit  to 
be  an  Aristotelian,  376.  in  note,  whether 
he  derived  his  error  respecting  the  Trinity 
from  the  Platonicdiscipline,  ibid,  whether 
his  Trinity  accords  with  that  of  Plato, 
ibid,  deemed  a  Platonist  by  Christoph. 
Sandius.  ibid,  ranked  among  the  Valen- 
tinians  and  ancient  Gnostics,  ibid,  on  his 
Piatonism,  410.  n.  4.  whether  regarded 
as  a  Platonist  by  St.  Cyril,  ibid,  his  doc- 
trine concerning  the  Trinity,  426.  main- 
tained the  Son  or  Word  to  be  a  created 
substance,  439.  his  Trinity  different  from 
the  Christian,  4  46.  different  also  from  the 


Platonic  and  Porphjrrian  Trinity,  458.  n.  9. 

Arminians,  hold  a  sort  of  succession  in 
eternity,  ii  650.  in  note. 

Amaldus,  or  Emaldus,  called  tbe  Holy 
Ghost  the  soul  of  the  world,  u«  345.  n.  1. 
author  of  the  book  De  Spiritu  Sancto, 
460,  n.  1. 

Amobius,  against  the  Pagans,  457.  testi- 
mony of,  showing  the  sense  in  which  the 
ancients  regarded  the  world  as  tbe  sa- 
preme  Grod,  ii  294.  n.  4.  holds  tbe  sool 
to  be  corporeal,  iii.  325.  n.  1.  num.  IlL 

''Kft^fv^flXvQ,  the  Deity  why  so  styled, 
i.  635. 

Asclepiades,  closely  approaches  Democritns* 
doctrine  of  atoms,  L  32.  n.  10.  an  .Egyp- 
tian philosopher,  ii.  173. 

Asclepius,  a  book  on  the  Son  of  God, 
whether  he  is  called  therein  the  second 
God,  657.  &c. 

'Affwfiaroc,  meaning  of,  according  to  the 
ancients,  ii.  79.  n.  10.  iii.  337.  in  note, 
251.  n.  8.  371,  in  note,  according  to 
Prudentius,  ii.  268. 

Astrology.     See  Stars. 

Astronomy,  supposed  by  some  to  hare  led 
to  the  Egyptian  worship  of  beasts,  i.  612. 
in  note. 

Athanasius,  whether  regarded  all  the  gods 
of  the  Pagans  as  the  names  of  one  su- 
preme God,  ii.  281.  n.  7.  reduces  them 
all  under  two  general  heads,  first,  the 
poetical  and  fictitious  gods,  secondly,  the 
deified  things  of  naturo,  281.  supposes 
them  to  have  been  men,  raised  to  the 
rank  of  gods  on  account  of  benefits  and 
noble  inventions,  ibid.  n.  7.  declares  in 
what  sense  the  Greeks  regarded  the  whole 
world  us  the  supreme  Being,  294.  his 
opinion  respecting  Arius,  373.  whether 
held  a  Trinity  not  so  much  of  persons  as 
of  virtues,  ibid.  n.  8.  ranks  Arius  among 
the  Valentinians  and  Gnostics,  377.  in 
note,  agreement  between  him  and  Plato 
on  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  dis- 
proved, 3R6.  387.  n.  4.  whether  'illus- 
trated  the  Trinity  by  a  similitude  of  the 
vine,  421.  n.  5.  his  profession  respecting 
the  Trinity  explained,  421.  &c.  and  de- 
fended, 4*24.  n.  9.  fialse  emendation  of  a 
passage  of,  4  Jo.  n.  10.  on  the  difference 
of  the  words  dfioiovtrtoc  and  6fioo{f<noQ, 
442.  on  the  word  ftovoovmoCf  445. 
fiilscly  reputed  the  author  of  Dial<^ues 
on  the  Trinity,  447.  n.  3.  whether  his 
Trinity  makes  three  gods,  456.  Ace  in 
what  sense  he  called  the  Homoousian  Tri- 
nity one  God,  447.  &c  his  perichnresis 
in  the  Trinity,  456.  his  services  to  Chris- 
tianity, 457.  on  the  creed  commonly  as- 
cribed to  him,  ibid,  his  testimony  as  to  the 
agreement  of  the  Christian  and  Platou'e 
Trinity,  461.   accuses  the  Arians  of  ido- 
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latrj,  481.  sajing  of,  reipecting  the 
worship  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
484. 
Atheism,  defended  and  refuted  from  the 
atomical  physiology,  19.  sum  aud  sub- 
stance of  the  system  of,  derives  the 
origin  of  all  things  from  the  blind  and 
fortuitous  concourse  of  irrational  and 
senseless  atoms,  138,&c.  recommended  on 
the  score  of  interest,  1 34.  answer  to  the 
atheistic  arguments  drawn  from  interest, 
iii.  493.  &C.  preferred  by  Plutarch  to  Mani- 
cheism,  ii.  678.  causes  of,  intemperance, 
sensuality,  arrogance,  &c  277.  &c  fear,  ii. 
578.  &c.  580.  n.  9.  and  ignorance  of  causes, 
584.  &c  refutation  of,  I  508.  &c  method 
of  refuting  it,  580.  n.  1 0.  by  what  arguments 
it  ought  to  be  assailed,  i.  215.  various 
kinds  of,  enumerated.  141.  &c.  two  very 
different  kinds  of;  first,  the  Democritic  or 
Atomic,  referring  the  construction  of  the 
world  to  the  mere  fortuitous  motion  of 
matter,  without  any  vital  or  directive 
principle  ;  secondly,  the  Stratonic  or 
Hylozoic,  deriving  it  from  a  mixture  of 
chance  and  the  life  of  matter  both  to- 
gether, 152.  &c.  only  four  kinds  of,  199. 
&c.  difference  of  these  kinds,  203.  205. 
206.  their  great  repugnance  and  opposi- 
tion to  each  other,  212.  &c  the  four 
kinds  expounded,  namely,  the  Demo- 
critic. the  Stratonic,  the  Anaximandrian, 
and  lastly,  the  Pseudo-Zenonian,  which 
compares  the  universe  to  a  plant,  en- 
dowed with  a  plastic  nature,  devoid  of 
understanding  and  sense,  but  disposing 
and  ordering  the  whole,  193.  &c. 

The  Democritic,  see  also  Philosophy, 
Atomic,  what  it  is,  iii.403.  from  what  cHuses 
introduced,  i.  192.  &c.  more  considerable 
than  the  rest,  213.  &c.  found  many  sup- 
porters, 216. 

The  Stratonic,  106.  attributes  to  matter 
a  plastic  life  devoid  of  sense  and  under- 
standing, 147,  &c.  with  notes,  called  also 
Hylozoic,  153.  made  the  mundane  system 
depend  upon  a  certain  chance  and  plastic 
life  both  together,  151.  found  few  abettors, 
215. 

The  Anaximandrian,  called  also  the  Pe- 
ripatetic, Aristotelian,  or  Hylopathic, 
derives  the  origin  of  things  from  matter 
endowed  with  forms  and  qualities, 
192.  see  Hylopathic  philosophers. 

The  Pseudo-Zenonian,  see  Plant  and 
Plastic  nature. 
Atheiats,  existed  long  before  the  time  of 
Democritus  and  Leucippus,  i.  157.  are 
those  who  deny  a  conscious  intellectual 
nature  presiding  over  the  universe,  202. 
whether  the  naturalist  ought  to  be  ranked 
in  their  number,  102.  n.  1.  not  all  who 
assert  the  world  to  have  been  made  to  be 


excluded  from  this  cUus,  168.  &c  whether 
Empedocles  an  atheist  or  deist,  50.  n.  3. 
Epicurus  an  atheist,  103.  &c  whether  the 
Hylozoists  atheists,  see  Hylozoists. 
whether  Strato  Lampsacenus  an  atheist, 
150.  &o.  whether  Hippocrates,  153. 
n.  3.  154.  n.  m.  whether  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  Ionic  sect  atheists,  see 
Ionic  sect,  the  Theologers  who  wrote 
Theogonies  atheists,  162.  number  of, 
multiplied  by  some,  diminished  by  others, 
190.  &c.  whether  Thales  an  atheist,  179. 
&c.  181.  n.  8.  Anaximander  an  atheist, 
183.  &c.  Hippo,  Anaximenes,  Diogenes 
Apolloniates  atheists.  182.  n.  9.  Plinius 
Secundus  to  be  reckoned  as  one,  198.,n.  4. 
are  both  enthusiasts  and  fonatics,  198. 
whether  Heraclitusand  the  Stoics  atheists, 
202.  n.  10.  whether  Boethius  one.  21 1 .  n. 
3.  who  properly  called  so,  297.  the  Ma- 
teriarians  not  Atheists,  305.  6cc.  whether 
Parmenides  one,  ii.  41.  &c.  n.  5.  Zeno 
accused  as  one,  and  acquitted.  48.  &c.  n. 
9.  whether  Aristotle  one,  92.  n.  7.  the 
Stoics  not  atheists,  97.  &c  draw  the 
origin  of  the  existence  of  a  God  from 
abstract  notions  of  simple  entities.  114. 
from  fear,  116.  ii.  561.  &c.  see  also 
Religion,  regard  God  as  envious  and 
terrible,  ii.  568.  &c.  all  consider  the  whole 
nature  of  things  to  be  corporeal,  i.  200. 
this  opinion  refuted,  iii.  401.  &c  not  all 
corporealists  to  be  accounted  atheists,  i. 
201.  bungle  when  they  attribute  sense 
and  reason  to  matter,  204.  define  body  to 
be  extended  bulk,  11.  explain  the  nature 
and  origin  of  sensation  from  the  laws  of 
motion  alone,  12.28.  reject  the  idea  of 
a  corporeal  God,  117.  abuse  the  word 
God,  297.  n.  8.  their  opinion  on  space, 
iii.  233.  &c.  maintain  all  knowledge  to  be 
from  sense,  ii.  509.  &c.  their  notion  of 
substance,  117.  interpret  the  Scriptures 
mysUcally  and  allegorically,  i.  209.  n.  10. 
attach  a  two- fold  meaning  to. the  word 
nature,  207.  place  all  good  and  evil  in  the 
sense  of  pleasure  and  pain,  ii.  569.  reject 
universal  notions,  iii.  60.  &c  substance 
of  their  moral  doctrine,  496.  &c.  this  not 
new,  498.  substance  of  their  civil  doc- 
trine, 497.  this  not  new,  498.  their 
civil  obligation  derived  from  fear  alto- 
gether weak,  507.  &c.  their  opinion  on  the 
soul,  see  Soul,  on  creation,  see  Origen, 
Creation,  on  demons  and  demoniacs,  see 
Demon.  Demoniac,  on  understanding, 
knowledge,  and  cogitation,  see  Under- 
standing, Knowledge.  Cogitation,  on 
motion,  see  Motion,  on  the  world  see 
World,  on  the  origin  of  men  and  animals, 
see  Man,  Animal,  on  providence,  see 
Providence,  on  spectres,  see  Spectre, 
arguments  of,  against  tlie  exibtei:cc  of  a 
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supreme  God,  i.  91.  Acdeny  Qod  from  hii 
incomprehensibility,  108.  n.  S.  answered, 
ii.  509.  &c.  516.  &c.  fh)m  the  principle, 
nothing  can  come  from  nothing,  i.  110. 
refuted,  iii.  79.  &c  90.  &.c.  from  the  uni- 
▼ene  consisting  solely  of  body,  L  112. 
113.  n.  10. 117.  refuted,  iii.  228.  &c.  from 
atoms  being  the  first  principles  of  all 
things,  L  119.  &c  from  the  impossibility 
of  an  immortal  and  altogether  perfect 
being,  124.  from  motion,  which  cannot 
take  place  without  a  mover,  125,  &c. 
from  the  fiiulty  construction  of  the 
world,  and  the  multitude  of  evils,  128.  ^c. 
fVom  human  affiaira  being  all  chaos  and 
confrision,  129.  &c.  from  the  misfortunes 
of  the  good  and  prosperity  of  the  wicked, 
ibid,  and  from  other  bold  queries  respect- 
ing the  creation  of  the  world,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same,  &c  132.  &c  maintain 
that  things  make  knowledge,  and  not 
knowledge  things,  iii.  59.  5cc.  ground 
upon  which  they  attack  the  existence  of 
a  God  in  our  own  times,  i.  167.  accus- 
tomed to  disguise  their  sentiments 
by  an  ambiguity  of  words,  103.  &c« 
Anaxagoras  and  Socrates  ranked  among, 
for  rejecting  the  vulgar  opinions,  190. 

Athena,  origin  of  the  word,  i.  519.  520.  n. 
9.    See  Minerva. 

Athenagoras,  whether  he  asserted  a  subor- 
dination in  the  Trinity,  ii.  417.  supposed 
the  world  to  have  been  created  for  the 
sake  of  imparting  felicity  to  others,  iii. 
487.  in  note. 

Athenians,  worshippers  of  Jupiter,  ii.  65. 
n.  6.  their  unknown  god,  the  supreme 
God,  192.  193.  n.  5.  regarded  Jesus  and 
the  Resurrection  preached  by  St.  Paul  as 
new  gods,  265.  n.  4. 

Atomist,  see  Physiology  Atomic. 

Atoms,  the  foundation  of  the  Democritic 
fate,  i.  11.  &c.  see  also  Physiology 
Atomic,  whether  devoid  of,  or  endowed 
with  qualities,  a  disputed  point  among 
the  ancient  philosophers,  28.  &c.  n.  1.5. 
whether  they  gave  rise  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  pre-existence  of  souls,  71.  72.  n.  9.  the 
origin  of  all  things  derived  by  atheists  from 
their  blind  and  fortuitous  concourse,  30. 
&c  119.  &c.  138.  &c.  held  by  Epicurus 
and  Lucretius  to  be  destitute  of  all  quality, 
139.  n.  10.  made  use  of  to  disprove  a 
God,  33.  &c.  118.  regarded  as  incor- 
ruptible, 124.  opinion  of  the  Arabian 
talking  philosophers  respecting,  145.  n.  1. 
declination  of,  according  to  Epicurus,  iii. 
116,  n.  3.  equable  motion  of,  contracted 
by  long  experience,  ii.  599.  n.  10.  Plato 
on  the  Epicureans,  and  Democritus 
deriving  all  things  from  the  concourse  of, 
iii.  430.  431.  n.  10. 

Attius  (Navius),  miracle  of,  iiL  20.  n.  8. 


Atticus,  assorts  two  principles  of  things, 
GK)d  and  matter,  L  301.  n.  3.  ii.  I. 

Attributes  of  God,  whether  we  hare  a 
positive  and  affirmative  notioii  of,  L  IML 
n.  3.  not  contradictious  to  each  other,  n. 
558.  &c.  all  so  many  inadequate  ooa- 
ceptions  of  one  and  the  same  simple  per- 
fect Being,  559.  not  merely  tenss  «f 
honour  and  compliment,  560.  see  also 
Perfection. 

Augustine,  St.,  on  the  pre-existence  of  mmk, 
iii.  90.  n.  8,  asserted  incorporeal  matter. 
128.  in  note,  his  opinion  on  anextended 
substance,  247.  his  opinion  on  the  Pagsa 
gods  explained,  ii  209.  &c.  whether  hii 
testimony  goes  to  prove  these  rarioos 
gods  to  have  been  but  names  of  the 
supreme  God,  227.  on  Yarro  and 
Scsvola,  229.  230.  n.  1.  reprehends  tbe 
ancient  custom  of  mingling  physiology^ 
with  theology,  256.  his  opinion  on  the 
multitude  of  gods,  273.  &.C.  on  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  dvil  and  nataial 
theology  of  the  ancients,  276,  on  the 
sense  in  which  the  Greeks  regarded  the 
whole  world  as  the  supreme  God,  292, 
&c  n.  2.  somewhat  excuses  the  Pagaa 
trinity,  317.  confutes  the  aasertion  of 
some  Christians  that  the  Son,  or  \6j9c» 
is  the  wisdom  by  which  the  Father  ii 
wise,  341.  n.  9.  on  Origen's  mutahle 
happiness  of  souls  after  death,  358.  oa 
the  similitudes  depicting  the  Holy 
Trinity,  429.  in  note,  his  similitiide 
borrowed  from  the  human  soul,  ibid, 
incorrect  notion  of,  respecting  tbe 
trinity  of  Plotinus  and  Porphjrry,  43*. 
n.  4.  on  the  word  hftooimoct  ii.  443.  his 
'  testimony  respecting  the  Platonic  trinity, 
462.  on  the  angelic  body  of  the  soul,  iii. 
314.  315.  n.  10.  on  the  bodies  of  angdi, 
353.  383.  &a  n.  6.  7.  is  undecided  re- 
specting them,  315.  n.  10.  compounds 
angels  of  soul  and  body,  3.53.  n.  10.  2. 
on  the  saints  or  church  being  the  rightfal 
possessors  of  the  world,  457.  n.  10.  on 
the  soul  of  Aristotle,  469.  472.  in  note, 
num.  iii.  supposes  the  world  created  for 
the  sake  of  imparting  felicity  to  othen, 
487.  in  note,  on  the  world  not  hang 
sooner  made,  492.  in  note. 

Augustinus,  Steuchus  Eugubinus,  see 
Steuchus  and  Eugubinus. 

Authors,  unknown ;  whether  the  author  of 
the  Recognitions  believed  in  a  subordina- 
tion of  the  Trinity,  ii.  417.  on  the  author 
of  the  dialogues  of  the  Trinity,  447.  n. 
5.  author  of  the  book,  De  Spiritu  Saoct<\ 
who  he  was,  i.  60.  n.  1. 

Autoagathotetes  of  the  PJatonists,  u. 
353.  &c 

Airoy€vi)c.  meaning  of;  ii.  73.  n  3. 

Airo^v^C,  meaning  of,  ibid.  n.  4. 
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Bacchus,  a  name  of  the  supreme  Deitj,  ii. 
226. 

Balaam,  prophecj  of,  iii.  23.  n.  11. 

Baltus  (Franc),  on  the  oracles  of  the  an- 
dents,  iii.  23.  n.  II. 

Banier,  on  the  Egyptian  worship  of  beasts, 
L  610.  in  note. 

Barbeyrac,  an  edition  of  Lucretius  expected 
from,  ii.  598.  in  note,  on  Augustine's  re- 
garding the  saints  as  the  rightful  pos- 
sessors of  the  world,  iii  467.  in  note. 

Barclay  (Robert),  on  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  iii.  309.  n  10. 

Barnes  (Joshua),  on  the  agreement  of 
Irenaeus  and  Homer  in  their  doc- 
trine of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  iii.  327. 
n.  2.  defends  the  religion  of  Euripides, 
475.  n.  8. 

Basil,  St.  on  his  distinction  between 
substance  and  hypostasis  in  the  Tnuity, 
ii.  433,  commentary  on  Isaiah  erro- 
neously imputed  to  him,  iii.  351. 
n.  8. 

Basnage  (Jac),  on  the  Trinity  of  Philo,  il 
323.  in  note,  on  Plato's  twofold  soul  of 
the  world,  380.  n.  1. 

Bayer  (Theoph.  Sig.),  on  the  religion  of 
the  Chinese,  iii.  192. 

Bayle  (Pet.),  the  argument  against  the 
existence  of  a  God,  drawn  from  the  evils 
which  overflow  this  world,  adopted  and 
set  forth  by  him,  i.  129.  n.  4.  opinion  of, 
on  the  Pagan  worship  of  one  God,  ii. 
143.  &c  in  note,  custom  of,  in  inter- 
preting the  precepts  of  the  ancients,  145. 
in  note,  on  the  author  of  the  verses 
vulgarly  ascribed  to  Critias,  566.  n.  6. 
mistaken  in  explaining  the  occult  force 
in  atoms  of  a  certain  divine  power,  571. 
n.  1.  opinion  of,  on  the  idols  of  Demo- 
critus,  648.  in  note,  asserts  the  agree- 
ment of  reason  and  &ith  in  the  doctrine 
of  creation  out  of  nothing,  iii.  148. 
on  the  matter  of  the  junior  Platonists, 
212.  against  Spinoza,  426.  n.  1.  opi- 
nion of,  on  the  cause  and  end  of  the 
creation  of  this  world,  466.  in  note.  588. 
in  note. 

Beasts,  Apollonius  said  to  have  understood 
the  language  of,  i.  447.  in  note,  on  the 
origin  of  the  Egyptian  worship  of,  609. 
in  note,  regarded  as  the  images  of  the 
divine  virtues  and  perfections,  612.  in 
note,  souls  of,  distinct  from  matter,  iii. 
440.  &c.  450.  &c  why  regarded  by  Des 
Cartes  as  mere  machines,  441.  on  the 
state  of  their  souls  after  the  death  of  the 
body,  whether  they  permanently  subsist 
or  are  annihilated,  450.  &c.  on  their 
souls  being  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
of  men,  452.  n.  7. 
Beausobre,  Hist,  de  Manich.  ii.  4.  6.  42. 
iii.  141.  142.  144.  237.  257.  279.  326. 


Becker  (Baith.),  denies  all  power  of  de- 
mons, iii  660.  in  note. 

Bentley  (Rich.),  his  emendation  of  a  pas- 
sage of  Hierodes,  iii.  272.  n.  1.  on  the 
constitution  of  the  heavens,  465.  note.  8. 

Berkeley,  Bp. his  Aldphron,iL  120.  in  note. 
557.  m  note. 

Bernard,  St.  on  the  Holy  Ghost  not  being 
the  soul  of  the  world,  347.  in  note. 

Bemier  (Fran.),  on  the  Veda,  a  book  of 
the  andent  Brahmins,  iii.  203.  n.  6. 

Bessarion,  on  Plato  being  favourable  to 
creation  out  of  nothing,  iii.  173.  on  the 
matter  of  the  Platonists,  209. 

Bezoldus  fCar.  Fr.),  il  413.  in  note. 

Birds,  on  the  origin;of,  i.  174.  &c  n.  9. 10.  1. 

Blessedness,  see  Felidty. 

Blondel,  opinion  of,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Sibylline  verses,  i.  465.  n.  4. 

Blood,  the  food  of  the  sentient  soul,  iii.  281 . 
in  note,  human,  among  the  Celts  a  pro- 
pitiatory offering  to  the  supreme  Bdng, 
ii  168.  the  food  of  demons,  iii.  350. 

Bodinus  (Job.),  attributes  the  creation  and 
government  of  the  world  and  living  be- 
ings to  certain  genii,  i  219.  n.  9. 

Body,  bodies,  influence  of  the  stars  upon, 
i.  6.  n.  2.  defined  by  Atheists  as  ex- 
tended bulk,  11.  see  also  Matter,  and 
matter,  declared  by  Plato  and  Aristotle 
not  to  be  one  and  the  same,  87.  &c.  n.  1. 
investigation  of,  whether  altogether  re- 
pudiated by  them,  91.  n.  4.  whether 
endowed  with  forms  and  qualities,  85. 
Sec.  if  nothing  but  body  in  the  universe, 
whether  God  also  to  be  denied,  112.  n. 
10.  accounted  devoid  of  all  cogitation 
and  life  by  the  atomic  Atheist,  144.  and 
matter,  according  to  Atheists,  the  only 
substance  in  the  nature  of  things,  146. 
200.  deprived  of  forms  and  qualities  by 
the  Pythagorean  philosophers,  162.  ^c 
not  all  who  admit  nothing  but  bodies 
atheists,  200.  Dr.  Cud  worth's  definition 
of.  252.  whether  notions  and  images  of 
other  things  besides  bodies,  ii  513.  515. 
n.  8.  whether  regarded  by  Plato  as 
totally  unknown  to  us,  i.  86.  n.  8.  88.  n. 
1.  on  the  soul  forming  one  for  itself, 
218.  n.  8.  on  the  formation  of,  ibid,  on 
their  formation  together  with  souls  at 
the  beginning  of  creation,  ibid.  num.  iv. 
whether  infinitely  extended,  ii.  542.  &c. 
in  note,  perfections  of,  iii.  124.  &.c. 
meaning  of  the  word  according  to  the 
andents.  124.  in  note,  according  to  the 
Stoics,  95.  &c  mortal,  formation  of, 
committed  by  Plato  to  the  junior  gods, 
624.  whether  any  intermediate  nature 
between  body  and  spirit,  i.  245.  what 
meant  by  body,  iii.  385.  other  natures 
besides  bodies,  395.  &c.  Platonic  pur- 
gation of,  274.  n.  6.  animal,  admirable 
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structure  of,  L  240.  on  the  bodies  of  an- 
gels, see  Angel,  and  of  demons,  see  De- 
mon, on  the  subtle  body  assigned  to  the 
soul  after  death,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
body,  259.  &c.  threefold  body  of  the 
soul,  opinions  of  the  ancients  respecting, 
262.  &c.  276.  &c.  in  note,  origin  of  this 
doctrine,  277.  in  note,  agreement  and 
disagreement  between  philosophers  and 
Christians  on  the  body  of  the  soul,  300. 
&c  on  the  state  of  the  aerial  body  after 
death,  303.  in  note,  on  the  bodies  of 
human  souls  after  death,  471.  &c.  476. 
&.C.  on  the  angelic  and  lucid  body  of  the 
soul,  814.  n.  10.  whether  the  soul  has  a 
certain  subtle  and  ethereal  body  adhering 
to  it  after  death,  318.  &c.  opinion  of 
Irenaeus  on  the  body  of  the  soul,  325. 
&c.  of  Origen,  328.  of  the  Jews,  331.  n. 
6.  this  opinion  whether  confirmed  by 
Christ,  332.  doctrine  of  the  body  or 
vehicle  of  the  soul  neither  impious,  nor 
irrational,  nor  inconsistent  with  the 
Christian  resurrection,  338.  &c.  Py- 
thagoras and  Plato  on  the  subtle  body 
of  men  and  brutes  remaining  after  death, 
467.  whether  Aristotle  assigned  a  celes- 
tial body  to  the  soul,  470.  &c.  n.  7. 
Plato  on  the  body  of  the  soul  always 
remaining,  471.  return  of  our  bodies  to 
life,  see  Resurrection. 

Boethius,  denies  the  world's  eternity,  but 
allows  its  perpetual  existence,  iii.  143. 
opinion  of,  on  unextended  natures,  248. 
on  the  body  or  vehicle  of  the  soul,  300. 
in  note,  calls  men  gods,  L  373.  n.  2.  on 
Plato's  eternity  of  the  world,  ii.  365.  on 
perfection  and  imperfection,  538.  n.  1. 
his  eternity  examined,  554.  in  note, 
opinion  of,  on  the  souls  of  men  and 
brutes  explained,  iii.  443.  n.  2.  on  know- 
ledge not  a  passion,  432. 

Boethus,  opinion  of,  on  God  and  a  plastic 
nature,  i.  198.  n.  3.  asserts  the  world's 
eternity  and  incorruptibility,  211.  n.  3. 
whether  to  be  classed  amongst  atheists, 
ibid. 

Books,  shameful  custom  of  putting  them 
forth  under  the  names  of  others,  I  548. 
n.  6. 

Bossuet,  on  the  Egyptian  worship  of  beasts, 
i.  610.  in  note. 

Bouchet  (J.  v.),  on  the  oracles  of  the 
ancients,  iiL  28.  n.  11.  on  the  Veda  of 
the  Brahmins,  203. 

Boulainvillier,  holds  creation  out  of  nothing 
to  be  absurd,  iii.  149.  an  hiterpreter  and 
favourer  of  Spinoza,  425.  n.  1 . 

Boyle  (Robert),  an  indefatigable  explorer 
of  nature,  ii.  584.  in  note. 

Brahmins,  Indian,  regarded  this  life  as 
death,  and  death  as  the  true  life,  i.  528. 

Brentius  (Job.),  whether  he  affirmed  that 


Grod  can  do  things  contradlciofy,  ii.  53S. 
in  note. 

Browne  (Sir  Thomas),  affirma  that  God 
can  do  things  contradictory,  ibid,  in  note. 

Brucker  (Jac),  on  the  difference  betvees 
Pythagoras'  numbers  and  PUto'a  ideas, 
ii.  41.  n.  3.  on  Plato"^  ideaa,  351.  n.  4. 

Brumoy  (P.),  on  the  theology  of  tbe 
Greeks,  L  620.  in  note. 

Brun  (Le;,  on  miracles,  iiL  16.  in  note. 

Buddeus  (Job.  Franc),  on  the  witdi  of 
Endor,  ibid,  opinion  of,  on  tbe  philoso- 
phy of  Philo,  ii.  321 .  in  note,  on  Hobbet, 
523.  in  note. 

Bull  (George),  on  the  trinity  of  PMo,  fi. 
323.  in  note,  ranks  Arius  among  the 
Valentinians  and  Gnostics,  377.  in  note, 
whether  held  a  subordination  in  tht 
Trinity,  417.  n.  9.  on  the  true  meanii^ 
of  the  word  o/iooiKnoc,  439.  n.  1 0. 

Burnet  (Gilb.),  on  the  English  Platonkt*, 
ii.  415.  n.  7.  his  character  of  Dt,  Cod- 
worth,  iii.  342.  in  note,  on  Hobbes,  503. 
in  note,  on  Hobbes'  fiite,  510.  in  note. 

Burnet  (Thomas),  on  creation  oat  of 
nothing  according  to  tbe  ancient  philoso- 
phers, iii.  144.  too  lavish  in  his  praises  of 
Orpheus,  163. 

Burton  (Henry),  affirms  that  God  can  do 
things  contradictory,  ii.  537.  in  note. 

Cabalists,  prefer  goodness  and  jurtioe  to 
knowledge  and  power,  314.  n.  7.  call  tbe 
Holy  Ghost  Love,  il  152.  n.  4. 

Cabiri,  derivation  of  the  word,  ibid,  deities 
meant  thereby,  ibid. 

Calamities,  great,  why  they  follow  ss^Dal 
prosperity,  ii.  572.  in  note. 

Calh'cles,  an  assertor  of  external  rooralitT, 
iii.  526. 

Callimachus,  his  hymn  to  Jupiter  referred 
to,  i.  628.  in  note. 

Cardan  (Jerome),  ascribes  rel^'on  to  tbe 
stars,  iii.  27.  n.  1. 

Carneades,  from  men's  liberty  of  will  denies 
to  God  all  foreknowledge  of  futurity,  iii. 
18.  an  assertor  of  external  morality,  527. 

Carpentarius  (Jac),  on  the  nature  of  uni- 
versals,  iii.  549. 

Cartes  (Des),  opinion  of,  on  the  origin  of 
the  world,  i.  87.  n.  9.  denies  a  plastic 
nature  and  favours  mechanical  laws,  199. 
n.  6.  his  book  on  man  and  the  formatioa 
of  the  fcetus  censured,  221.  ii.  610.  n.  JO. 
615.  n.  9.  explains  the  motion  of  the 
heart  mechanically,  i.  248.  whether  aa 
atheist,  275.  n.  5.  censure  of  his  philo- 
sophy, 275.  Sec,  his  opinion  on  the  un- 
certainty of  all  things  refuted,  iii.  31.  Ac 
his  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  God 
from  the  innate  idea,  37.  &c  holds  ani- 
mals to  be  mere  machines,  115.  418. 
441.  censured  for  referring  all  things  to 
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the  eternal  laws  of  necesaity  and  motion, 
ii.  34.  n.  5.  opinion  of,  on  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God  and  the  eternity  and  immu- 
tability of  the  natures  of  things,  532.  n. 
7.  whether  author  of  the  opinion  that 
God  can  do  things  contradictory,  534.  n. 
9.  supposes  this  world  might  have  been 
better  made,  591.  n.  2.  demonstrated 
against  him,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
plain all  physical  things  from  mechanical 
laws,  594.  whether  Dr.  Cudworth  justified 
in  his  continual  censure  of  him,  ibid.  n.  5. 
his  philosophy  fii vourable  to  atheism  ,612. 
&c,  n.  5.  whether  he  held  this  world  to 
have  been  once  a  sun,  614.  n.  8.  opinion 
of,  on  motion,  iii.  414.  on  morality,  536. 

Cartesians,  opinion  ot  most,  that  Gkld  di- 
rectly performs  every  thing  in  the  uni- 
Terte.  i.  251.  n.  3.  on  the  infinity  of 
matter,  ii.  533.  &c.  in  note,  suppose 
the  world  might  have  been  better  made, 
591.  n.2.  favour  the  atheisto,  612.  &c. 
n.  5.  assert  a  corporeal  universe  indefi- 
nitely extended,  iii.  480. 

Carpzovius,  on  the  twofold  word  of  Philo, 
ii.  ;V23. 

Caaaubon  (Isaac),  on  Hermes  Trismegistus, 
i.  540  &c  552.  &c. 

Catholicism  (Roman),  see  Papacy. 

Cave  (Wil.),  on  tlie  star  seen  by  the  Magi, 
ii.  466.  in  note. 

Cause,  a  first,  or  first  mover,  and  conse- 
quently a  God,  denied  by  atheists,  i.  126. 
religion  attributed  by  them  to  ignorance 
of  causes,  see  Ignorance. 

Celsus,  assails  the  Christian  religion,  i.  446. 
&c.  speaks  intelligently  of  a  God,  ibid, 
finds  fiiult  with  the  Christians  for  calling 
Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  ii.  299.  to  what 
sect  he  belonged,  340.  n.  7.  on  the  om- 
nipotence of  God,  534.  n.  6.  on  the 
divine  goodness  and  wisdom,  iii.  462.  &c. 
calls  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  the 
hope  of  worms,  473.  n.  9. 

Celts,  or  Grauls,  worshippers  of  one  God, 
ii.  167.  &c.  in  note,  their  gods,  Hesus, 
Taranius,  &c.  ibid,  appeased  God  with 
human  blood,  ibid. 

Ceres,  a  name  of  the  supreme  Deity,  ii.  225. 

Certainty,  of  evidence,  proceeds  not  from 
sense  but  reason,  ii.  513.  &c. 

Chasremon,  i.  537.  Slq,  n.  6.  7. 

Chalcidius,  whether  a  Christian,  a  Platonic 
Pagan,  or  an  eclectic  philosopher,  463. 
&c,  n.  5.  styles  the  Jews  a  more  holy  sect, 
ibid,  in  note,  num.  I.  assigns  to  man  a 
twofold  soul,  vital  and  rational,  ibid,  on 
the  star  seen  by  the  Magi,  ibid.  num.  IV. 
on  angels,  ibid.*  num.  V.  asserts  the  eter- 
nity of  the  world,  ibid.  num.  VII.  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  ibid,  their  pre- 
existence,  ibid,  a  soul  of  the  world,  ibid, 
and  the  origin  of  souls  from  the  divine 


nature  itself,  ibid,  testimony  of,  respect- 
ing the  Platonic  trinity,  464.  ranks  the 
sun  and  stars  in  the  number  of  the  gods, 
473.  in  note,  opinion  of,  on  demons,  ibid, 
highly  esteems  the  arts  of  divination, 
ibid,  quotes  the  testimony  of  Moses,  465, 
in  note. 

Chaldeans,  whether  according  to  Plutarch 
the  asseriors  of  a  twofold  God,  i.  352.  n. 
1.  held  the  eternity  of  the  world,  409. 
their  opinion  on  the  generation  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  world,  526. 

Chance,  or  fortune,  atheists'  belief  that  all 
things  are  driven  along  by,  i.  130.  and 
plastic  nature,  a  mixture  of,  according  to 
Strato  the  origin  of  all  things,  148.  &c 
meaning  of  the  word  according  to  him, 
150.  &c.  n.  9.  the  doctrine  both  irra- 
tional and  impious,  220.  &.c.  Aristotle^s 
prudent  judgment  thereon,  221. 

Chaos,ofHe8iod, supposed  to  be  water,  1.40. 
the  origin  of  the  gods,  see  Theogony.  and 
night,  the  first  principles  of  things,  398. 
&i.c.  doctrine  of,  whether  derived  by 
other  nations  from  Moses,  399.  n.  1. 403. 
in  note,  num.  I.  II. 

Chinese,  and  ancient  Indians,  colonies  of 
the  Egyptians,  i.  546.  in  note,  whether 
they  believed  in  creation  out  of  nothing, 
iii.  191.  &C. 

Cherbury  (Edward  Herbert,  Baron  of),  ii. 
1.  n.  1.  on  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras, 

9.  in  note,  his  book  De  Religione  Gen- 
tilium,  78.  n.  8.  opinion  of,  on  the  Pagan 
worship  of  one  God,  143.  in  note. 

Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  crucified,  hateful  to 
the  Pagans,  i.  457.  &c.  kingdom  of, 
whether  predicted  in  the  Sibylline  verses, 
464.  n.  4.  his  human  nature,  Athanasius 
on  the  worship  of,  ii.  484.  see  also  ASyoQ, 

Christians,  ancient,  not  a  fe%,  held  God 
to  be  corporeal,  i.  102.  n.  1.  200.  &c.  n. 
6.  traduced  as  Atheists  for  rejecting  the 
Yulgar  superstitions,  191.  n.  4.  some 
committed  the  creation  and  government 
of  the  world  to  certain  genii,  219.  n.  9. 
some  placed  peculiar  demons  and  genii 
over    the   virtues    and   vices,    263.    n. 

10.  ii.  286.  in  note,  testimonies  of,  re- 
specting the  Pagan  religion,  in  what 
estimation  to  be  held,  462.  n.  1.  writings 
of  some  to   prove   an    agreement    be- 

.  tween  Paganism  and  Christianity,  463. 
n.  2.  pious  f^uds  of,  464.  n  4.  their  sect 
of  Sibyllists,  468.  their  opinion  on  the 
Pagan  gods,  ii.  281.  &c.  n.  7.  supersti- 
tion of  some,  in  healing  diseases,  285.  in 
note,  in  deriving  the  good  and  evil  pro- 
pensities from  the  influence  of  demons, 
ibid,    the   Platonists    their  adversaries, 

340.  n.  7.  some,  asserted  the  Son,  or 
Aoyoff,  to  be  the  wisdom  of  the  Father, 

341.  n.  9.  opinion  of,  on  the  soul  of  the 
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.  world,  345.  in  note.  Porphyry  their  adver- 
■uy,  412.  n.  5.  lome,  deduced  the  origin 
of  human  souIb  from  tiie  soul  of  the  world, 
and  called  them  portions  of  the  dirine  ea- 
ience,  414.  n.  6.  harmony  of,  with  the  Pa- 
gans, attempted  to  be  established,  463.  n. 
5.  obscurity  of  the  name,  removed,  ibid, 
the  Platonists  their  enemies  before  Con- 
stantino the  Great,  465.  in  note,  some, 
supposed  genii  to  have  subtle  aerial  bo- 
dies, 644.  &C.  some  ascribed  diseases 
and  evil  affections  of  the  mind  to  demons, 
655.  in  note,  num.  V.  many]  held  the 
pre-existenoe  of  souls,  iii.  89.  n.  6.  482. 
n.  4.  many,  the  incorporeity  of  matter, 
128.  in  note,  for  the  most  pert  believed 
in  creation  out  of  nothing,  140.  origin  of 
their  purgations  and  lustrations,  295. 
&c  in  note,  their  agreement  and  disa- 
greement with  philosophers  respecting 
the  body  of  the  soul,  302.  &c  in  what 
sense  they  held  Grod  to  have  made  him- 
self, ii.  73.  &c.  n.  4.  opinion  of,  on  God 
pervading  all  things,  242.  &.c  n.  2.  re- 
pudiated sacrifices,  iii.  352.  in  note,  some 
believed  the  world  to  have  been  made 
for  the  church  and  fiuthful,  467.  in  note, 
num.  IV. 

Christian,  Platonic,  defended,  ii.  405.  &c. 

Chrysippus,  on  God  and  the  corruptibility 
of  the  inferior  gods,  ii.  104.  asserts  the 
ether  to  be  the  principal  god,  290. 
n.  5. 

Church,  the  world  supposed  to  have  been 
made  for  the,  iii.  467.  in  note,  origin  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  sainta  are  the  right, 
ful  possessors  of  this  world,  ibid. 

Cicero,  on  laws,  i.  421.  n.  4.  opinion  of,  on 
the  Sibylline  verses,  468.  n.  7*  whether 
he  held  the  eternity  of  souls,  iii.  96.  &c. 
n.  2.  on  Epicurus'  liberty  of  will,  116. 
&c.  n.  3.  whether  he  professed  one  God, 
il  123.  &c.  with  notes,  221.  &c  a  scep- 
tic, 123.  n.  2.  on  the  migration  of  the 
souls  of  heroes  after  death,  iii.  283.  in 
note,  opinion  of,  on  the  cause  of  con- 
secrating diseases,  virtues  and  ivices,  il 
283.  &c.  in  note,  not  to  be  trusted  when 
speaking  of  the  ancient  dogmas,  ii.  644. 
in  note,  jon  the  constitution  of  the 
heavens,  iii  465.  n.  7. 

Clarke  (Dr.  Samuel),  opinion  of,  on  the 
miracles  of  demons,  iii.  8.  &c  in  not^ 
his  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  God, 
50.  in  note,  opinions  on  the  passage  of 
St.  John,  xiv.  28.  collected  by  him,  ii. 
422.  n.  7. 

Claudianus  Mamertus,  on  Philolaus  an 
assertor  of  creation  out  of  nothing,  iii 
167.  on  the  nature  of  angels,  854. 

Cleanthes,  held  the  sun  to  be  the  supreme 
God,  and  the  stars  petty  deities,  L  205. 
his  hymn,  ii  117.  asserted  one  supreme 


God  the  governor  of  the  aniiwne, 
101. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  deniea  the  deasoii- 
strability  of  God,  iii  30.  n«  3.  wrong  ia 
supposing  Orpheus  an  assertor  of  creatioB 
out  of  nothing.  162.  wrong  in  suppoong 
Plato  the  same,  169.  testimooy  of,  thsS 
the  Persian  Magi  call  the  world  the 
temple  of  God,  ii.  297.  oomnoends  the 
trinity  of  Plato,  378.  in  note,  whether 
he  held  a  subordination  in  the  Trinity, 
417.  opinion  of,  on  the  nature  of  aagds, 
iii.  370.  in  note. 

Clerc  (Jean  Le),  on  an  intermediate  nature 
between  bodies  and  spirit*,  245.  a.  4. 
248.  &c  n.  8.  asserte  three  parts  of 
man,  ibid,  opinion  of^  on  the  demonstia- 
tion  of  God  from  the  idea,  51.  in  note, 
observations  of,  against  those  who  deny 
that  any  thing  can  be  made  oat  of 
nothing,  133.  &c  opinion  of,  mi  the 
reason  of  consecrating  diseases,  rirtoes 
and  vices,  ii.  284.  in  note,  on  Philo*f 
philosophy,  321.  in  note,  on  his  trinity, 
324.  in  note  on  Plato's  twofold  sool  of 
the  world,  380.  n.  1.  on  Porphyry  and  the 
Porphjrrians,  412.  n.  5.  on  the  ethereal 
body  of  the  soul  after  death,  iii.  32L  in 
note,  on  St.  Augustine  making  angefa 
consist  of  body  and  soul,  354.  n.  2.  on 
the  end  of  the  creation,  489.  in  note, 
num.  V.  on  the  world  not  having  been 
made  sooner,  492.  in  note. 

Cneph,  an  E^ptian  deity,  i  598.  n.  5. 
whether  the  supreme  God,  ii.  201.  n.  5.6. 

Co-essentiality  in  the  Trinity,  see  'Ofieov- 

Cogitation,  or  thought,  supposed  b>  atheists 
to  be  impossible  to  take  place  without  a 
certain  cause,  i.  127.  and  life,  altogether 
excluded  fh>m  body  by  the  atomic  phi- 
losophers, 144.  see  also  Knowledge,  Un- 
derstanding, by  some  supposed  capable 
of  producing  really  existing  natures,  ii 
641.  n.  2.  extended,  inconceivable  to  «» 
iii.  392.  not  mere  motion,  416.  &c  phe- 
nomenon of^  inexph'cable  without  a  God, 
420.  not  mere  passion,  423.  and  sense, 
difference  between,  a  subject  of  disooid 
among  atheists,  423.  and^sense,  notioos 
of  the  anciento  on  the  nature  ot,  424. 
&c  can  move  bodies,  492.  &e.  n.  8. 
Protagoras*  precept:  all  cogitatioa  is 
sense,  reftited,  554. 

Colossians  i  12.  explained,  iii  312.  n.  3. 

Colour,  opinions  of  the  anciento  on  the  na- 
ture of,  i.  12.  &c.  28.  n.  1.  Eropedodes* 
opinion  thereon  very  different  from  that 
of  Democritus  and  the  other  atomista, 
28.  n.  1.  30.  n.  5. 

Commonwealth,  or  state,  religion  asserted 
by  atheists  to  be  prejudicial  to  a,  i  136. 
&c  this  refuted,  iii  495.  &c. 
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Coofdence^  ciTil  law  of  a  state,  the  onl j, 
according  to  Hobbea,  i.  137.  of  neglected 
dotf,  Lucretius  upon,  ii.  574.  private,  or 
prirate  judgment  of  actions,  not  repug- 
nant to  dvil  sovereignty,  iii.  513.  6cc» 

Consentes,  the  Dii,  what  meant  therel^,  I 
229.  &c. 

Ck>nBtantine  the  Great,  commends  Plato's 
Tdnitj,  ii.  378.  in  note.  413.  in  note, 
why  he  calls  the  Aiians  Porphjrrians, 
413.  in  note. 

Consubstantiality  in  the  Trinity.  See  *Ofio^ 

Contention,  or  discord,  and  friendship,  whe- 
ther Empedocles*  two  principles  of  all 
good  and  evil,  I  228.  &c.  n.  7.  ii.  50.  &c 

Conti  (Anton.),  refutes  Nigrisolius*  fimcy  of 
a  lumen  seminale,  i.  218.  in  note. 

Contradictories,  GUxl  cannot  perform,  ii 
532.  &c  n.  9.  ill  82.  &c 

Corporeal,  Corporealism,  Corporealist.   See 

Corruption,  the  generation  and,  of  all 
things,  opinions  of  the  ancients  respect- 
ing, i.  73.  6cc  what  things  supposed  to 
he  incorruptible,  124.  &c.  no  real  entity 
generated  or  corrupted  according  to  Py- 
thagoras and  the  Pythagoreans,  77. 
162.^  &c  tlie  generation  but  not  the  cor- 
ruption of  all  things  a  principle  of  the 
Ionic  sect,  164.  &c.  n.  3. 

Cosma,  sumamed  Indicopleustes,  opinion 
of,  on  the  similitudes  depicting  the  Tri- 
nity, iL  427.  in  note. 

Cosmogony  and  Theogony,  with  Plato  one 
and  the  same,  i  375.  5cc. 

Cosmus  (Ruggerius),  devoted  to  astrology, 
i.  206.  n.  2. 

Cotta,  theological  opinions  of  the  ancients 
not  to  be  estimated  from  what  he  says  in 
CScero,  i.  18.  n.  6.  on  the  creation  of  the 
world,  100.  &a 

Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  what  sense  it  used 
the  word  bfioo^ciog,  ii.  438. 

Council,  Lateran,  decree  of,  respecting 
the  Trinity,  i.  436.  n.  8. 

Council,  Nicene,  opinion  of,  on  the  nature 
of  angels,  iii.  355.  &c.  n.  4. 

Council,  Sirmian,  by  ^eir  inequality  of 
the  Father  and  Son,  detracted  much 
from  the  glory  and  majesty  of  our  Sa- 
viour, ii.  424.  n.  8. 

Crantor,  an  assertor  of  the  world's  eternity, 
i.  414. 

Crater,  whether  the  same  as  the  Christian 
Baptisterion,  i.  561. 

Creation,  see  also  Origin,  in  what  it  pro- 
perly consists,  iii.  136.  doctrines  of  the 
ancients  respecting,  152.  &c.  new,  of 
souls,  I  77.  n.  8.  82.  of  the  soul,  time  of, 
very  uncertain,  iii.  90.  &c.  out  of  nothing, 
whether  held  by  Aristotle,  i.  303.  denied 
by  some  Christians,  especially  the  Soci- 
VOL.  III. 


nians,  304.  n.  9.  immediate,  and  without 
the  intervention  of  nature,  denied,  218. 
&c  222.  &c.  note,  this  whether  un- 
worthy of  the  divine  majesty,  ibid,  imme- 
diate, confrited  by  the  slow  process  in 
the  generation  of  things  and  by  the  faults 
and  bungles  of  this  world,  223.  &c  in 
note,  num.  II.  out  of  nothing,  whether 
held  by  Timseus  Locrus,  ii.  54.  Sue,  n.  6. 
or  by  Plato,  69.  Sue.  n.  whether  altogether 
discarded  by  the  ancient  physiologers  be- 
fore Aristotle,  iii.  81.  &c  involves  no 
contradiction,  93.  held  by  the  ancient 
philosophers,  98.  &c.  npi  dl  who  deny  it 
atheists,  101.  6cc  held  by  atheists  in 
respect  to  many  things,  ibid,  not  opposed 
to  reason,  146.  whether  ever  held  of  the 
whole  universe  by  any  infidel  philosopher, 
143.  from  what  causes  denied  by  atheists, 
see  World,  admitted  by  most  of  the 
heathens  who  acknowledged  one  supreme 
God,  see  Unity.  Creator  of  the  world, 
dispute  among  the  Platonists  as  to  his 
place  in  the  Triad,  iL  389.  n.  6.  futile 
and  silly  queries  of  the  atheists  respect- 
ing, see  World,  creation  of  the  world, 
men  and  brutes,  attributed  by  some  to 
genii,  i.  219.  n.  9.  of  the  world,  whether 
according  to  the  Platonists  common  to 
the  three  principles  or  persons,  il  404. 
&c.  in  note,  manner  of,  how  explained 
by  some,  iii.  1 88.  &c  time  of,  comprised 
by  the  later  Persians  within  the  space  of  a 
year,  206.  but  by  the  Etruscans  of  twelve 
thousand  years,  207.  end  of,  465.  &c.  n.  10. 
See  also  World,  groaning,  Rom.  viii.  19. 
iii.  446.  > 

Creed  of  Athanasius,  ii.  457. 

Critias,  on  the  author  of  the  verses  vulgarly 
ascribed  to  him,  ii.  566.  n.  6.  derives  re- 
ligion from  political  intrigue,  ibid. 

Crocodile,  why  made  by  the  Egyptians  a 
symbol  of  the  supreme  Deity,  i.  565.  &c. 

CrcBsius  (Grerh.),  hu  history  of  Quakers,  iii. 
309.  n.  10. 

Crown,  whether  God  so  called  by  Parme- 
nides,  i.  314.  n.  7.  and  why,  ii.  42.  &c.  n.  5. 

Croze  (Matur.  Veiss.  La),  on  the  religion 
of  the  Brahmins,  iii.  198. 

Cudworth  (Dr.)  a  great  friend  to  the  Pla- 
tonic and  Pythagorean  philosophy,  i.  3. 
n.  3.  166.  n.  7.  ii.  415.  n.  7.  supposes  the 
multitude  of  gods  among  the  ancients  to 
have  sprung  from  the  multiplicity  of 
names  apphed  by  them  to  their  gods, 
ii.  287.  n.  9.  opinion  of,  on  the  pagan 
worship  of  one  God  accused  and  defend- 
ed, 142.  &c.  n.  10.  averse  to  absolute 
decrees,  i.  4.  n.  4.  ii.  670.  &c.  iii.  610.  in 
note,  summary  of  the  entire  system  of 
his  work,  i  9.  &c.  an  admirer  of  the 
atomic  philosophy,  189.  n.  10.  principal 
design  of  his  work  to  explode  the  doc- 
U  U 
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trine  of  inumitibU  fcift,  SOI.  diMote  of, 
on  the  Trinitj,  nvoun  of  ■abordination 
and  SabellMntem,  li.  406*  n.  1.  regards 
the  cbanotara  of  the  Platonic  Trinity  as 
names  not  of  rirtues  and  qualities  but  of 
three  persons  and  really  austing  natures, 
407,  &c  n.  2.  asserts  an  amement  of 
the  ancient  ^lilosophers  wita  Christians 
in  the  doctrine  of  creation  out  of  nothing, 
iii*  146.  explains  the  ocouH  force  in 
atoms  of  a  dirine  rirtue,  il  671.  b.  1.  by 
what  right  and  Ibr  what  reason  so  severe 
upon  Des  Cartes,  594.  n.  5.  why  preju- 
diced against  Lord  Bacon,  608.  n.  6. 
affirms  the  permanency  of  the  ethereal 
body  of  the  soul  after  death,  iH  310.  n. 
7.  accused  of  impugning  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  840.  n.  8.  Bishop  Bur^ 
net's  character  of,  848.  n.  3. 

Cyprian,  St.  whether  be  asseited  tbe  Holy 
Ghost  to  be  the  soul  of  the  worid,  845. 
n.  1.  ophiion  o^  on  the  genius  of  the 
world,  ibid,  not  the  author  of  the  book 
De  Spiritu  Sancto,  ibid,  and  460.  n.  1. 

Cypselus^  omde  concerning  bim,  iii.  S6.  in 
note. 

Cyrenaics,  held  perfect  felicity  to  be  impos- 
sible, i  125.  the  existence  of  a  certain 
felicity  maintained  in  opposition  to  them, 
iii.  419.  n.  6. 

Pyril,  St.,  of  Alexandria,  on  the  Holy 
Ghost  being  the  soul  of  the  world,  ii. 
346.  in  note,  whether  regarded  Arius  as 
a  Platonist,  410.  n.  4.  on  his  distinction 
between  essence  and  hypostasis  in  the 
Trinity,419.  n.  3.  opinion  of,onUie  simili- 
tudes depicting  the  Trinity,  428.  in  note, 
his  definition  of  penon  or  hjrpostasis  in 
the  Trinity,  438.  n.  6.  the  Platonic  Tri- 
nity to  be  preferred  before  his,  485.  tes- 
timony o(  respecting  the  Platonic  Trinity, 
462. 

Bacier  (Andr.),  erroneously  regards  Plato 
as  asserting  creation  out  of  nothing,  iii. 
70. 

Daillon  (Bei^min),  denies  all  power  of 
demons,  ii«  660.  m  note. 

Aaift6vu)Vf  a  designation  of  the  presiding 
deity  of  any  particular  state,  u  434.  n. 
11.  sometimes  denotes  the  supreme 
God,  i.  433.  &c  ii.  63.  in  scripture  an 
evU  spirit,  i.  435.  what  meant  by  it  in 
Aristotle,  81.  &c 

Dalen  (Anton.  Van),  on  oracles,  iii.  23.  n. 
11.  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  idola- 
try, ii.  284.  in  note,  oh  the  witch  of 
Endor,  iii.  16.  in  note. 

Damascenus  ^Joh.),  opinion  (^,  on  God 
pervading  all  things,  ii.  242.  n.  2.  on  the 
similitudesdepictingthe  Holy  Trinity,  428. 
in  note,  on  the  niiture  of  iinge]0«  iii.  371. 
in  note. 


(Nic),  the  J 
cited  by,  L  489.  n.  2.  480.  n.  7. 

Damasdos,  oti  the  raligioa  of  tlM  PewJMs, 
I  487.  n.  10. 

Daniel,  the  prophet,  Gtotius'  cxplintioa 
of  a  pasBi^  of,  peifltiinged,  M.  309.  n.  2. 

Daniel  (Gabriel),  on  the  Carteeiaa  dtmm- 
stratioti  of  a  God,  iiL  41.  n.  2. 

Darkness  and  light,  held  by  Rob.  Fladdto 
be  the  two  first  prineipleB  of  tliiiigB,i 
204.  n.  1. 

Death,  life  and  dea^  regarded  ^  tfata*. 
cients  as  the  mere  anagrammatacal  varia- 
tion of  the  form  and  arfmiiftnift  sf 
matter,  i.  73.  Slc  the  words  death,  mor- 
tal, immortal,  used  both  by  Greek  sni 
Laftin  authors  in  lefereDce  to  iiianiiaati 
things,  to  denote  their  cfaaage  mad  ev- 
ruption,  or  that  they  are  oapaUa  or  ia- 
capable  thereof  184.  &c  wtHi  note. 
this  life  regarded  as  death  by  tike  Egjf- 
tians  and  Indian  brahmins,  and  death ai 
the  true  life,  628.  why  men  ao  mnok 
fear  it,  ii.  358.  n.  7.  i^oaophie,  wkst 
meant  thereby,  iiL  278.  274.  A.  5^ 

Declination  of  atoms,  see  Atoiii%  m.  116. 
n.8. 

Decrees,  absolute,  doctrine  o^  reacted  bf 
Dr.  Cudworth,  L  4.  n.  4.  why  the  Sig- 
lish  abandoned  it,  iiL  510.  in  note. 

AnffiSaifjMV,  meaning  of,  ii.  78. 

Dttsm.    See  Naturalum. 

Ddst.    See  Naturalist. 

Deity,  the  supreme,  anbject  to  iaevitaUe 
fate,i.  7.  &c    See  also  God. 

Democritus,  uncertain  whether  he  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  sense  by  the  laws  ef 
motion  alone,  i.  12.  n.  6.  age  ol^  ela- 
borate dissertation  of  J.  Jonsiosthereoa, 
13.  n.  9.  followed  the  precepta  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  22.  his  ditika^  whst 
meant  thereby,  29.  n.  1.  iL  642.  Ac 
646.  &c.  in  note,  and  Leudppoa,  the 
first  who  abused  the  atomic  phyaicdogy 
tothedi8proofofaGod,33,91.  whether 
the  inventors  thereof,  S3.  34.  n.  1.  lus 
phitosophy  essentially  atheistical,  101. 
105.  his  nature  nothing  but  the  fort»- 
tous  concourse  of  matter,  149.  reasoM 
why  he  new-modelled  atheiam,  192.  ftc 
asserts  the  generiition  and  oormptien  of 
this  worid,  208.  denies  a  plastic  nature 
and  fevours  mechanical  laws,  217.  &c. 
his  example  an  evidence  that  there  is  is 
man  a  feoulty  superior  to  sense,  ii.  511. 
&c.  derives  religion  from  fear,  565.  8ec 
n.  7.  8.  opinion  <^,  on  fear  being  the 
cause  of  religion,  581.  in  note,  no  oaase 
and  principle  of  motion  assigned  by  bioii, 
687.  n.  6.  opinion  of^  on  the  origin  of  the 
members  of  men  and  animals,  61 1.  n.  3. 
the  incorporeal  space  of  his  school  le- 
iuted|  iii,  231,  &c.  hit  doctrine  of  apft- 
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fidons  and  Tisiens,  IL  144.  ftc.  his  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  of  vision,  646.  in 
note,  his  fonn  of  athenm,  iii  403.  on 
the  nature  of  cogitation  and  sense,  427. 
&c  with  notes,  an  assertor  of  external 
morality,  526. 

Demon.  See  also  Genius,  Spirit,  Angel, 
some  demons  supposed  by  Empedocles 
to  have  lapsed  from  heaven  and  to  be 
pursued  with  divine  vengeance,  i.  47.  n. 
1.  2.  peculiar,  placed  by  the  earliest 
Christians  over  the  virtues  and  vices, 
868.  n.  10.  what  meant  thereby,  431.  n. 
3.  regarded  by  Timsus  Locrus  as  over- 
seers of  human  aflfairs,  iu  64.  the  supreme 
God  so  named  by  him,  ibid.  &c.  their 
existence  whether  believed  in  by  Aris* 
totle,  79.  &c.  n.  I.  supposed  to  preside 
over  all  things,  284.  in  note,  good  and 
evil  passions  of  the  mind  derived  from 
their  influence,  285.  in  note,  why  sup- 
posed by  the  Platonists  to  preside  over 
divination,  307.  n.  7.  why  the  Platonists 
invented  so  great  a  number  of  them, 
401.  &c.  n.  5.  the  word,  used  in  scrip- 
ture always  in  a  bad,  but  by  the  Pla- 
tonists both  in  a  good  and  bad  sense, 
468.  in  note,  num.  V.  Chalddius'  opinion 
respecting,  467.  in  note,  violent  diseases 
and  natural  science  attributed  to,  by  the 
orientals,  661.  superstition  of  expelling 
them  by  certain  words  and  other  magical 
fbllies,  653.  in  note,  num.  II..  whether 
diseases,  &c.  ascribed  to,  by  some  ancient 
Christians,  ib.  num.  V.  power  of,  altogether 
denied  by  some,  660.  in  note,  whether 
capable  of  performing  miracles,  iii.  1 .  &c. 
6.  &c.  n.  1.  whether  concerned  in  the 
ancient  oracles  and  predictions,  8.  &c. 
19.  &e.  n.  8.  21.  &c.  n.  11.  supposed  by 
the  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans  to  be 
clothed  in  bodies,  341.  &c.  of  the  Pa- 
gans, whether  the  same  as  the  angels  of 
scriptupe,  343,  n.  5.  blood  and  the 
nidour  of  sacrifices  the  food  of,  350. 
reason  of,  Platonic  controversy  upon, 
448.  5cc.  n.  3.  their  mortality  or  immor- 
tality, 444.  &C.  on  their  empire  over 
the  senses,  577. 

Demoniacs,  their  example  an  argument 
against  atheism,  ii.  649.  &cc.  opinion  of 
the  Jews  respecting,  650.  &c  656.  in 
note,  num.  VI.  instances  of,  654.  &c. 

Demonstration,  in  what  things  applicable, 
i.  293.  n.  2. 

Derham  (Wil.),  on  the  constitution  of  the 
heavens,  iii.  465.  n.  8.  cited,  480.  n.  1. 

Devil,  the,  on  the  miracles  ofl  See  Miracle. 

Dtyling  (Salom.),  on  the  groaning  creation, 
Rom.  viii.  19.  iii.  449.  450.  in  note. 

Diagoras  (Melius),  renounced  a  God  from 
seeing  a  peijurer  escape  unpunished,  i. 
180,  n.  7. 


Diana,  a  name  of  the  Aipreme  t)eity,  ii. 
226.  &c 

Diaphantus.    See  Ecphantus. 

Dickinson  (Edm.),  asserts  the  agreement 
of  the  ancient  Pagans  with  Christians  in 
the  doctrine  of  creation  out  of  nothing, 
iii.  146. 

Diodorus,  derives  the  origin  of  physical 
things  from  atoms,  i.  32. 

Diodorus  (Siculus),  on  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  i.  606.  in  note,  phy- 
siology of,  represents  the  doctrine  not  of 
the  Egyptians  but  of  the  Greeks  on  the 
origin  of  things,  iii.  187. 

Diogenes  (Sinopensis^,  his  god,  i.  60. 

Dion  (Chrysostomus),  professes  one  God 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  i.  137. 

DionysiuS,  his  great  impiety  agamst  God,  i. 
130. 

Dionysius  (Alexandrinus),  whether  he  as- 
serted a  subordination  in  the  Trinity,  ii. 
417.  saying  of,  respecting  the  Trinity, 
425.  n.  10.  his  similitudes  in  illustration 
of  it,  ibid,  and  n.  1.  whether  accused  by 
Fhotius  of  corrupting  it,  ibid. 

Disciples,  the,  of  Christ,  accused  by  Hiero- 
cles  of  falsehood  and  represented  as  rude 
and  illiterate,  i.  449. 

Discord.     See  Contention. 

Diseases,  why  worshipped  by  the  ancients, 
ii.  284.  in  note,  on  the  origin  of  their 
cure  by  incantations,  &c.  288.  in  note, 
652.  &c,  n.  2.  extraordinary  and  violent, 
attributed  to  demons,  652.  &c.  n.  2. 

Divination,  or  vaticination,  of  Aristotle,  u 
78.  &c.  n.  9.  Ammianus'  opinion  on  the 
origin  of,  249.  n.  10.  presided  over  by 
genii,  according  to  the  Platonists,  307.  n. 
7.  held  in  high  estimation  by  Chalcidius, 
474.  in  note,  two  kinds  of,  one  of  which 
might  proceed  from  angels,  iii.  13.  &c. 
the  other  from  God  alone,  17.  &c.  feculty 
of,  whether  ever  possessed  by  Pagans, 
24.  &c.  in  note. 

Doctrine,  truth  of  a,  whether  demonstrated 
by  miracles,  iii.  7.  &c.  n.  1 . 

Dodwell  (Henr.),  attributes  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  to  baptism,  iii.  326.  in 
note. 

Dualists,  among  the  Persians,  i.  354.  n.  6. 

Dyad  of  Pythagoras,  whether  matter,  ii.  5. 
&c.  n.  4. 

Earth,  the,  revolution  round  the  sun  and 
rotatory  motion  of,  held  by  some  of  the 
ancients,  i.  22.  regarded  by  some  ancient 
philosophers  as  the  first  principle  of 
things,  161.  n.  7.  17.1.  &c.  n.  7.  sup- 
posed to  be  a  god  and  moved,  376.  &c. 
n.  7.  8.  9.  the  parent  of  mankind,  402. 
in  note,  and  heaven,  marriage  of,  what 
meant  thereby  in  Hesiod,  ibid,  whether 
according  to  Des  Cartes  once  a  sun,  ii. 
uu2 
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614.  D.  8.  Epicurus'  theory  of  the  origin 
of  mankind  from,  and  its  becoming  old 
and  efibte,  623.  held  to  be  a  planet  re- 
Yolring  round  the  sun,  iii«  480. 

Ecpbantus  and  Diaphantus,  one  and  the 
same,  i.  22.  n.  8.  patronised  the  doctrine 
of  atoms,  ibid. 

Efficient  power  or  Txrtue.  See  Power, 
Virtue. 

Egyptians,  the,  whether  accordmg  to  Plu- 
tarch assertors  of  a  twofold  (^od,  L  852. 
&c  n.  2.  their  gods,  Osiris,  Isis,  Typhon, 
ibid,  the  world  and  the  generated  gods 
with  them  one  and  the  same,  883.  &c 
n.  5.  assertors  both  of  many  gods  and  of 
one  supreme  Deity,  518.  &c  523.  &c 
576.  &c  no  nation  more  superstitious, 
521.  idolatiy  and  polytheism  whether 
derived  from  them  or  from  the  Chaldeans, 
518.  522.  n.  7.  their  historic  learning, 
525.  5cc.  their  philosophy,  527.  &c.  held 
the  inmiortality,  transmigration  and  pre- 
ezistence  of  souls,  529.  n.  4.  their  theo- 
logy twofold,  fiibulous  and  arcane,  531. 
&c.  said  to  haye  taught  Greece,  521.  &c. 
n.  7.  asserted  the  generation  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  worl{  526.  598.  wonder- 
ful discordance  of,  on  subjects  of  science 
and  religion,  529.  &c.  n.  4.  their  arcane 
theology,  583.  &c.  n.  8.  their  hierogly- 
phics, 536.  &c  asserted  one  supreme 
Deity,  541.  564.  &c  576.  &c.  why  made 
the  crocodile  a  symbol  of  him,  565.  their 
serpent,  567.  n.  1.  Jamblichus  on  their 
religion,  568.  n.  2.  3.  whether  supposed 
matter  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
Deity,  570.  n.  5.  theu:  Ammon  or  Ham- 
roon,  571.  &c.  worshippers  of  the  sun, 
572.  580.  &c.  in  note,  names  of  their 
supreme  God,  592.  &c.  200.  &c.  held 
the  doctrine  of  God's  being  all  things, 
586.  &c.  origin  of  their  polytheism,  603. 
&c.  n.  2.  their  Trinity,  600.  &c.  n.  1. 
great  dissension  on  the  subject  of  their 
religion  generally,  605.  in  note,  origin  of 
their  worship  of  beasts,  609.  &c  in  note, 
of  their  mysteries,  ibid,  of  their  twofold 
principle,  ibid,  whether  worshippers  of 
one  G^d,  ii.  144.  in  note,  173.  &c  de- 
clared God  to  have  both  no  name  and 
every  name,  259.  their  eternal  ideas  and 
archetypal  world,  277.  Sec  called  the 
animated  world  the  Son  of  God,  298. 
&.C  on  their  symbols,  303.  n.  4.  whether 
they  asserted  creation  out  of  nothing, 
iii.  186. 

Eicton,  an  Egyptian  deity,  i.  600.  &c.  n.  1. 

Ei^uiXa,  EliuXS^vra.    See  Idol 

Eleatic  Sect,  held  the  one  God  that  was  all 
to  be  immoveable,  ii.  35.  n.  6. 

Element  the  soul  supposed  to  be  -  com- 
pounded of  the  four  elements,  i.  28.  n.  1. 
45.  some  asiert  only  one,  161.  n.  7,  all 


thingB  refened  to  the  four,  i.  26.  Itf. 
ii.  21.  in  note,  num.  IV.  wby  wor- 
shipped by  the  andents,  298.  the  sod 
according  to  Aristotle  a  fifth  element,  5. 
470.  in  note. 

Elsno*  r  Jac)  on  the  envy  ascribed  to  flie 
gods,  li.  574.  in  note. 

Elswich  (John  H^mann  of),  opiniaii  o^ 
on  the  Arians  bdng  called  P^^phyrnas, 
ii.  418.  in  note. 

Emeph,  an  Egyptian  deity,  i.  600.  &c  n.1. 

Empedocles,  an  assertor  of  atoms,  I  26. 
Slc,  opinion  of,  on  the  nature  of  eolmr 
and  soisations,  different  from  that  of 
other  atomists,  28.  &c.  n.  1.  5.  accused 
of  Uie  gravest  errors  and  defended,  42L 
&c.  whether  an  atheist  or  deist,  ibid, 
and  49.  &c  n.  3.  whether  held  die  snl 
to  be  corporeal,  and  knowledge  and  im- 
derstanding  a  kind  of  sense,  43.  &c  b.3. 
held  the  doctrine  of  fUTtfitlnfx**^Kf  45. 
n.  5.  held  certain  demons  to  have  lapsed 
from  heaven,  and  to  be  t  pursued  witk 
divine  vengeance,  46.  &c.  n.  2.  opinkm 
o^  on  the  origin  and  form  of  animsh, 
48.  n.  5.  attributed  to  erery  animal  a 
twofold  soul,  one  sentient,  the  other  m- 
telligent  and  rational,  51.  n,  3.  ii.  21.  in 
note,  num.  IV.  a  digest  of  his  opinicDi, 
ibid,  whether  could  consistently  hoU  ^ 
immortality  of  the  soul,  i.  51.  n.  3.  hii 
hypothesis  of  the  pre-existence  ci  sook 
more  reasonable  than  that  of  those  who 
hold  them  to  be  corporeal,  82.  &&  ss- 
serted  the  pre-^zistence  and  imm<Rtafily 
of  souls,  74.  &c.  repudiated  a  vacuna, 
124.  &&  whether  his  discord  and  £tknl- 
ship  the  two  principles  of  the  MaTiirlifiswi. 
228.  Slc  n.  6. 7.  whether  &vourable  to  a 
plastic  nature,  ibid,  whether  rcgard^l  by 
Plutarch  as  an  assertor  of  a  twofold  God, 
351.  Sue  n.  9.  believed  the  whole  nataie 
of  things  to  consist  of  the  four  elemenls^ 
ii.  21.  in  nole.  his  various  gods  and  one 
God,  49.  Sue  asserted  the  productioii  of 
all  things,  God  alone  excepted,  from  &• 
cord  and  friendship,  50.  &c  deriret  the 
origin  of  evil  from  discord  and  an  ill  ase 
of  liberty,  52.  on  God  the  cause  of 
motion,  589.  n.  10.  on  the  origin  of  all 
things,  iii.  157.  on  the  transmigratioD  of 
souls  into  beasts  and  plants,  308.  n.  6. 
opinion  of,  on  the  causes  of  the  spine, 
ii.  610.  n.  1. 

Ends  and  uses  of  things,  argument  drawn 
from  the,  vindicated  against  ath^sta,  n. 
591.  Slc  absurd  atheistic  objectioas 
against,  refoted,  ibid,  and  602.  &c.  inves- 
tigation of,  no  proof  of  arrogance  or  pve- 
sumption,  615.  &c. 

Ennius,  whether  he  acknowledged  <Mie  su- 
preme Grod,  i.  633.  n.  4.  on  the  m 
ration  of  the  soul  from  the  body  and  \ 
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tient  Boul  after  death,  iii.  284.  in  note, 
sect.  Ti 

EnthuBtasts,  atheists,  i.  198. 

Entity  and  nonentity,  meaning  of  the 
words  explained,  iii«  152.  &c. 

Enyy,  in  what  sense  ascribed  to  the  gods, 
iL  76.  &c.  n.  2. 

Epictetus,  on  Qod  and  the  corruption  of  the 
inferior  gods,  iL  104.  on  evils  proceeding 
not  from  the  reality  of  things  but  from 
men's  fancy  and  opinions,  iii.  468.  n.  8« 

Epicureans,  the,  supposed  all  souls  to  be 
sprung  from  matter,  iii  1 13.  &o. 

Epicurus,  an  assertor  of  Uie  Democritic 
&te,  i.  4.  n.  6.  explained  the  nature  of 
sensation  from  the  laws  of  motion  alone, 
12.  n.  6.  held  God  and  souls  to  be  cor- 
poreal, 38.  an  atheist,  103.  &c.  whether 
denied  the  existence  of  Grod  because  of 
there  being  nothing  in  the  universe  but 
matter,  113.  n.  10.  held  atoms  to  be  des- 
titute of  all  quality,  139.  n.  10.  his 
notion  of  God,  305.  n.  11.  in  defending 
contingent  liberty  departed  from  the 
principles  of  his  own  philosophy,  iii.  116. 
on  the  declination  of  atoms,  ibid.  n.  3. 
opinion  of,  on  God  and  the  origin  of  the 
world,  ii.  1.  &c  defended  by  Gassendi, 
175.  n.  3.  574.  n.  3.  on  God  rewarding 
the  good  and  punishing  the  wicked,  575. 
n.  3.  denied  the  foreknowledge  of  God  as 
inconsistent  with  men's  liberty  of  will, 
iii.  18.  &c  n.  4.  his  incorporeal  space, 
231.  his  gods  ridiculous,  233.  prefers 
the  &ble8  of  the  gods  to  fkte  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  all  things,  ii.  578.  denies  GK>d 
from  an  abuse  of  the  knowledge  of  na- 
tural causes,  585.  opinion  o^  on  the 
cause  of  motion,  588.  on  the  motion  of 
atoms  contracted  by  long  practice  and 
experience,  |599.  n.  10.  on  the  cause  of 
the  constant  propagation  of  men  and 
animals,  ibid,  on  the  origin  of  mankind 
from  the  earth  and  its  homing  old  and 
effete,  623.  on  the  nature  of  cogitation 
and  sense,  iii.  425.  on  the  delicious 
abodes  of  the  gods,  478.  on  innumerable 
worlds,  481.  &c.  n.  2.  supposed  all  be- 
nevolence and  love  to  spring  from  imbe- 
cility, 486.  whether  an  assertor  of  ex- 
ternal morality,  527.  a  reviver  of  the 
atomic  philosophy,  551. 

Epinomis  (the  Dialogue),  author  of^  whether 
Plato  or  some  one  of  his  disciples,  iii. 
267.  n.  10. 

Epiphanius,  calls  the  Arians  Aristotelians,  ii. 
375.  n.  10.  on  the  word  ravrooitrioe,  445. 

Erigena  (Job.  Scotus),  on  matter  called 
nothing,  iii.  182.  n.  5. 

Ernaldus.    See  Amaldus. 

Error.    See  Falsehood. 

Eschenbach  (Andr.  Christ.),  too  hiudatory 
of  Orpheus,  iii,  163, 


Essence,  the  essences  of  things  eternal  and 
immutable,  iii.  66.  &c.  401.  n.  7.  essence 
in  the  Trinity;  see  Oitria,  Substance, 
of  the  Deity,  held  by  the  Christian 
fiithers  to  be  universal,  ii  433.  essenoei 
of  things  in  what  sense  called  eternal, 
iii.  400.  &c. 

Essence,  the,  their  opinion  on  fiite  very 
doub^  and  uncertain,  i.  4.  n.  5.  on  the 
rational  soul  being  a  portion  of  ether, 
iii.  280.  in  note. 

Esus.    See  Hesus. 

Eternal,  ambiguity  of  the  word,  i.  416.  n.  3. 

Eternity,  notion  o^  excluding  all  succession 
of  time,  whether  known  to  the  ancients, 
particularly  Parmenides,  iL  42.  &c.  n.  4. 
of  God,  explained,  37.  &c.  n.  8.  whether 
either  fixed  or  successive  duration,  548. 
&c.  in  note.  Timsus'  notion  of,  56.  n.  6. 
very  different  from  the  successive  dura- 
tion of  time,  528.  &c.  eternity  of  the 
natures  of  things,  532.  6lc  n.  7.  the  So- 
cinians  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  Ar- 
minians  assertors  of  succession  in,  550. 
in  note,  devoid  of  all  succession,  iii.  491. 
n.  7.  distribution  o^  according  to  the  ju- 
nior Platonists,  ii.  216.  See  also  Infinity. 

Ether,  the,  asserted  to  be  the  principal 
God,  iL  290.  n.  5.    See  also  Air. 

Ethiopians,  the,  acknowledge  one  supreme 
God,  iL  166.  n.  4.  asserted  a  twofold 
principle,  ibid. 

Etruscans,  or  Etrurians,  the,  whether  they 
acknowledged  creation  out  of  nothing 
iii.  207.  &c  Seneca  an  expounder  of 
thek  religion,  ii.  155. 

Evidence,  certainty  of,  not  from  sense  but 
from  reason,  ii.  510.  ficc. 

EviL  deluge  of  evils  in  the  world  adduced 
as  an  argument  against  God,  i.  128.  && 
origin  of,  explained  by  the  Materiarians 
from  the  eternity  of  matter,  303.  &c. 
moral  and  physical,  origin  of,  Plato^ 
opinion  thereon,  344.  &c.  origin  of,  de- 
rived by  Empedocles  from  discord  and 
the  ill  use  of  liberty,  ii.  52.  by  the 
Stoics  fVom  the  two  principles,  God  and  ' 
matter,  L  331.  n.  4.  all  good  and,  placed 
by  atheists  in  the  sense  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  ii.  569.  evils  of  the  urorld  no 
argument  against  Providence,  iiL  468. 
&c.  in  general  inseparable  from  the 
nature  of  imperfect  beings,  ibid. 

Eubulus,  on  the  religion  of  the  Persians, 
L471.  474.  in  note,  num.  II. 

Euclides  Megarensis,  founder  of  the  Megaric 
sect,  his  god  named  by  him  One  the  veiy 
Good,  iL  59.  places  felicity  in  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  supreme  G<Mi,  ibid. 

Eugubinus  Steuchus,  supposed  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  have  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters.  Gen.  i.  2.  to  be  the  soul  of 
the  world,  iL  345.  in  note. 
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£ufii>ideg,  wMh«r  he 'a<^owledged  one 
supreme  God,  i.  630.  on  the  versea  as- 
cribed by  some  to  him  by  others  to  Critias, 
ii.  566.  n.  6.  on  the  tardiness  of  God  in 
rewarding  and  punishing,  iii.  474.  n.  8. 
religion  of,  defended  by  Joah,  Barnes, 
475.  in  note,  on  the  rational  soul  a  por- 
tion of  ether,  279.  in  note,  on  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  rational  from  the  sentient 
aoul,  281.  in  note. 

Eusebius,  testimony  of,  that  Plato  received 
his  Trinity  from  the  Hebrew  discipline^ 
ii.  460. 

Existence,  notion  o^  explained,  iil  41.  n.  2. 

Existence,  necessary,  notion  of,  explained, 
ibid. 

Exorcism,  of  the  ancients,  ii.  286.  in  note, 
origin  of,  653.  in  note. 

Extension,  what  meant  thereby,  iil  385. 
kinds  o^  explained,  397.  &c. 

Eye,  the,  wisdom  of  God  manifest  from  the 
structure  of,  ii.  593.  n.  4. 

Fables,  of  the  gods,  accommodated  to  phy- 
sical precepts,  i.  177.  n.  5.  poetic,  of  the 
gods,  supposed  to  comprise  a  portion  of 
ancient  history  and  of  physical  science, 
ii.  252.  &c.  ancient,  those  who  refer  them 
to  physical  things  coll  every  thing  by  the 
name  of  God  and  Gh>d  by  the  name  of 
every  thing,  il  259.  &c.  n.  5.  See  also 
Poets. 

Fabricius  (Joh.  Alb.),  asserts  the  agree- 
ment of  the  ancient  Pagans  with  the 
Chiistians  in  the  doctrine  of  creation  out 
of  nothing,  iii.  147.  corrected,  210.  n. 
10.  opinion  of,  on  Philo's  philosophy,  ii. 
321.  in  note,  on  Porphyry  an  enemy  of 
the  Christian  religion,  412.  n.  5.  deems 
Chalddius  a  Christian,  463.  n.  5.  on  the 
verses  ascribed  both  to  Euripides  and 
Critias,  566.  n.  6.  on  Democritus'  idols, 
648.  in  note. 

Fall  of  man,  the,  whether  followed  by  a 
worse  state  of  the  world,  iii.  466.  in 
note. 

Falsehood,  change  of,  into  truth  impossible 
even  to  God,  iii.  32.  &c. 

Fanatics,  atheists,  i.  198.  interpret  scrip- 
ture mystically  and  allegorically,  209. 
assert  Grod  to  be  all  things,  513.  n. 
6.  516.  n.  1.  hold  the  emanation  of  all 
things  from  God,  5 1 8.  in  note,  origin  of  their 
doctrine  of  an  inward  word,  iii.  31.  in 
note,  deny  the  demonstrability  of  God, 
ibid,  interpret  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  figuratively  and  spiritually,  309. 
n.  10, 

Fate,  threefold,  1,  mathematical,  or  astro- 
logical ;  2,  a  &te  superior  to  tfa^  supreme 
Deity ;  3,  Democritic,  i.  3.  &c.  the  ma- 
thematical, origin  of,  5.  n.  8.  the  fate  su- 
perior to  the  supreme  Deity,  7,  &c.  origin 


of,  8.  n.  9.  the  Dwnocrilic,  11.  tkis  edbd 
also  atomical  or  mechanical  pbyiiok^, 
ibid,  being  founded  upon  the  aloiiucal 
physiology,  ibid,  matter  and  lui  efficuBl 
power  bound  tc^ether  by  the  law  of,  re- 
garded by  the  aneients  as  the  fint  yna^ 
ciples  of  all  things,  55.  &c  n.  2.  all 
things  subjected  to,  by  the  Pseudo-Z»e- 
nian  atheist,  194.  &c  whether  distm- 
guished  by  Aristotle  into  absolute  asd 
hypothetical,  206.  n.  3.  fiablea  of  the 
gods  preferred  to,  by  Epicurus,  ii.  578. 
See  also  Necessity. 

Fathers  of  the  early  church,  whether  th^ 
held  a  subordination  in  the  Trinity,  u. 
417.  &c.  their  similitudes  depKiii^ 
the  Trinity  a  deviation  from  the  exact 
rule  of  scripture,  426.  &c.  n.  2.  whether 
they  held  an  inequality  of  the  three  per- 
sons in  dignity  and  degree^  ibid,  the  Ni- 
cene,  see  Nicene.  whether  according  to 
them  the  Platonic  the  same  as  the  Chris- 
tian Trinity,  458.  5cc  opinions  o^  on  the 
Platonic  Trinity,  ibid,  on  the  nature  of 
the  soul,  iii.  325.  in  note,  num.  IIL  327. 
&c.  n.  2.  on  the  nature  of  angels^  349. 
&c  368.  &c  in  note,  on  the  purgatorial 
fire  at  the  kst  day,  384.  n.  6.  See  abo 
Christiaui. 

Faustus,  the  Manichean,  on  the  agneexDent 
of  the  Christians,  Jews,  and  Pagans  xe- 
specting  one  God,  i.  371. 

Faydit  (Pet.),  makes  Arius  ta  be  an,  Aris- 
totelian, ii.  376.  in  note,  cited  iii  142. 

Fear,  idea  of  a  God  the  result  oi^  acoordx^g 
to  both  ancient  and  modem  athqsto,  i. 
114.  &c.  ii  560.  &a  according  to  eooie 
of  the  ancients  all  things  governed  bj,  i 
147.  n.  2.  religion  not  derived  from,  n. 
568.  &c  579.  &c.  n.  9.  10.  of  God.  true 
nature  of,  572.  &c.  of  God,  the  beginning 
of  religion  and  of  the  love  of  God,  ibid. 
atheism  the  creature  of,  576.  &c. 

Felicity,  or  happiness,  pcafect,  held  by  the 
Hegeaiac  and  Cyrenaic  philoeophens  to 
be  an  impossibility,  i  125.  n.  4.  supreooe^ 
of  God,  denied  from  knowledge  being  a 
sign  of  dependence  upon  something  else 
as  its  cause,  127.  true  human,  held  by 
Euclides  Megarensis  to  consist  in  a  par- 
ticipation of  God,  ii  59.  existence  o^  de- 
fended against  the  Cyrenaics,  iii  42(^.  n. 
6.  supreme,  of  God,  the  creation  and 
government  of  the  world  held  by  atheists 
to  be  inconsistent  with,  i  132.  and  ease  of 
God  not  incompatible  with  a  divine  Provi- 
dence, iii.  483.  &C.  of  the  soul,  does  not 
consist  in  being  conjoined  with  these  ter- 
restrial bodies,  310.  376.  &c  in  note,  of 
the  wicked,  no  aigument  against  provi- 
dence, 473.  &c.  great,  why  followed  by 
great  mi^ortunes,  ii.  574. 

Femelius,  the  physician,  ii  655. 
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Ftaardcntfofl  (Fmne.),  opinion  of,  on  Do- 
mocrittis'  idols,  ii.  648.  in  noto.  his  notes 
on  Irenseus,  ibid. 

Ffoinus  (MarriHus),  cited  and  corrected,  i. 
221.  m  8.  makes  Plato  an  assertor  of 
creation  out  of  nothing,  iii,  170. 

Unite,  dgnifies  sometimes  perfection,  some- 
times imperfection,  ii.  44.  he.  n.  6.  whe- 
ther the  word  can  be  called  absolutely 
positive  or  ncgatire,  540.  n.  2. 

Fire,  the  soul  supposed  to  be,  but  without 
denying  its  immortality,  i.  83.  n.  6.  an 
understanding,  immortal  and  all  pervad- 
ing, Grod  supposed  to  be,  154.  &c  n.  4. 
accounted  the  origin  of  all  things,  161. 
held  by  the  Magi  to  be  an  image  of  the 
gods,  if.  297.  of  hell,  to  be  understood 
ilgurativelr  in  reftreaee  to  the  punish- 
ment  of  the  soul,  ill  367.  n.  5.  purgato- 
rial, opinions  of  the  ancient  fhthers  there- 
on, 884.  n.  6. 

Fishes^  opinion  of  Anaximander  on  the 
origin  of  mankmd  fVom,  ii.  623.  n.  10. 

Fhidd  (Bob.),  his  doctrine  of  h'ght  and 
darkness  being  the  two  first  principles  of 
things,  diastoed,  i.  204.  n,  1.  called 
inatter  nothing,  iii.  182.  rerived  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Ghost  behig  the  soul  of 
the  world,  ii  348.  m  note,  chastised  by 
GasMndi  and  defended  by  Fir.  Lanovios, 
ibid. 

Fontenelle,  his  history  of  oracles,  iii.  25.  in 
note. 

Foreknowledge  of  fhtnre  events,  denied  to 
God  as  inconsistent  with  man^s  liberty  of 
willy  m.  18. 

Forms  and  quafities,  whether  inherent  in 
bodies,  i.  85.  &c  of  mundane  things,  re- 
garded by  HeraclHus  and  the  Stoics  as 
created,  but  matter  as  eternal  and  uncre- 
ated. 111. 

Fortune.     See  Chance. 

Frauds,  pious,  of  the  ancient  Christians, 
fbr  the  upholding  of  rel%ion,  i.  464. 
n.  4. 

Friendship  .and  discord  of  Empedoctes, 
whether  the  two  principles  of  all  good 
and  e?  11,  i,  228.  n.  6.  7.  ri.  50.  Sec, 

Froes  (Ludov.),  on  the  rel^on  of  the  Ja- 
panese, ill  195.  &c. 

Fulgentios,  on  the  nature  of  angels,  iii.  985. 

Future  events,  deemed  possible  to  be  known 
from  the  course  of  the  stars,  i.  5.  7. 

Galantcs  (Livius),  asserts  the  agreement 
of  the  ancient  pHlosophers  with  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  doctrine  of  creation  out  of 
nothing,  iii.  146.  erroneously  regards 
Plato  as  a  fiivourer  of  the  same  doctrine, 
170.  on  the  matter  and  creation  out  of 
nothing  of  the  Platonists,  210.  &C. 

©ahurius  j^Nic),  on  the  distinctive  marks  of 
souls,  ill.  828.  in  note. 


Ckle  (]>r.  Thonat),  on  Plato  bsing  an  as- 
sertor of  creation  out  of  nothing,  iii.  173. 
n.  1. 

Gblen,  admired  the  wwnderful  eoatrivance 
in  the  structure  even  (tf  the  most  insigni- 
ficant animals,  i  218.  opinion  of,  on  God, 
ii.  138.  exposed  the  folly  of  those  who 
held  the  nniverse  to  have  been  fkamed 
without  mind  or  counsel,  593.  on  the 
soul  of  Aristotle,  iii  462^.  472.  in  note, 
num.  III. 

Ghissendi  (Pet.),  holds  the  aaoient  philoso- 
phers to  have  rejected  creation  out  of  no- 
thing, iii  144.  on  Xeniades  as  an  assertor 
of  this  doctrine,  165.  supposes  space  to 
be  a  middle  nature  between  substa^soe 
and  accident,  231.  defends  Epicurus,  ii. 
175.  n.  8.  censured,  ibid,  ohastttes  Fludd, 
848.  in  note,  a  fiivourer  of  Epicurus,  575. 
n.  3.  his  explication  oi&  passage  of  Diog 
Laertius,  599.  n.  10.  on  the  reason  as- 
signed by  Epicunis  ft>r  the  constant  pro* 
pagatlon  of  animals,  ibid,  opinion  of,  on 
nHHality,  iii  538. 

Gauls,  the.    See  Celts. 

Gazaeus  (.£neas),  on  the  Jnnior  Platonists 
asserting  creation  out  of  nothing,  iii.  209. 
believed  the  Holy  Ghost  to  !]« the  soul 
of  the  worid,  M.  346.  in  nota 

Gelenius,  a  passage  of  Origen  obscurely 
translated  by  him,  iii  378.  n.  6. 

Generation,  and  eomiption,  in  the  proper 
sense  denied  by  the  andoita,  and  lue  and 
death  regarded  as  a  mere  change  of  the 
fbrm  and  external  arrangement  of  mat- 
ter, i.  74.  &c.  eternal,  of  the  A^ec» 
agreement  of  the  philosophy  of  Jxwtm. 
and  the  junior  Platonists  with  the  Chris- 
tians respecting,  455.  n.  9. 

rIvetriC)  signification  of  in  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle. 

Genius.    See  Donon,  Angel. 

rtwuirbe,  di^Rsrent  acceptation  of,  391. 
414. 

Gentile.    See  Pagan. 

Gerhard  (Job.),  whether  affirms  that  God 
can  peribrm  contradiotories,  ii.  536.  in 
note. 

Germans^  the,  whether  worshippers  of  one 
God,  ii.  167.  n.  7.  their  geds^  ibid. 

Ghost,  the  Holy.    See  Spirit. 

Glauco,  an  assertor  of  extrinsio  morality, 
iii.  526. 

Glory  of  God,  regarded  as  the  end  of  the 
creation,  iii  486.  &c.  n.  5.  488.  in  note. 

Gnostics,  the,  asserted  the  worid  to  have 
been  made  by  an  evil  God,  i.  358.  n.  10. 
opinion  of,  on  the  creation  of  the  world, 
487.  on  the  incantations  of  demons,  amu- 
lets, &c.  ii.  655.  in  note,  num.  IV.  V. 

Qtod,  proper  names  of,  422.  &c.  appellative 
names  of,  429.  &c  deseriptions  ot,  435. 
3tc.  called  providenoe,  436.  a.  %  called 
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by  Timeus  Locrus,  daifJMv,v6oCt  Aya- 
dbv,  dpx^  ^^i'  ipltrruVf  ii.  54.  &c. 
true  human  felicity  placed  by  Euclidet 
Megarensis  in  a  pfurticipation  of,  59.  by 
vhat  names  designated  by  Plato,  68.  in 
what  sense  called  vovc  by  the  ancients, 
88.  Stoical  names  of,  108.  &c  the  su- 
preme, by  no  means  allowed  of  by  Lac- 
tantius  and  Ongen  as  the  Roman  Jupiter, 
149.  the  supreme,  whether  the  various 
pagan  names  of  prove  them  to  have  be- 
lieved in  one  God,  ibid.  n.  4.  whether 
named  c6ptoc»  1^9.  160.  n.  5.  various 
pagan  names  of,  200.  &c  according  to 
the  Egyptians  declared  to  have  both  no 
name  and  every  name,  259.  various  names 
of,  whether  proceeded  from  so  many  dif- 
ferent considerations  of  one  God,  278. 
&c  whether  polytheism  sprung  there- 
from, 287.  u.  9.  whether  these  were  held  by 
Plato  to  signify  one  God,  ibid.  n.  1. 
whether  called  Themis  by  Ammianos, 
307.  n.  7.  called  by  Pythagoras  not  only 
a  Monad,  but  also  a  Tetrad  or  Tetractjrs, 
ii.  14.  16.  in  note,  whether  called  ihe 
crown  by  Parmenides,  i.  314.  n.  7.  the 
word  God  troXiffftiftov,  372.  &c.  abuse 
of  the  name,  by  the  atheists,  298.  n.  9. 
what  he  is,  296.  &c.  idea  and  notion  of, 
vindicated,  293.  &c.  definition  of,  307. 
&c.  Epicurus*  notion  of,  305.  n.  11.  no- 
thing devoid  of  understanding  regarded 
as,  by  the  ancients,  257.  &c.  Hobbes  on 
knowing  the  nature  of,  iL  555.  n.  5. 
supposed  to  consist  of  subtle  particles,  L 
36.  n.  8.  83.  &c.  n.  6.  deemed  corporeal 
by  Epicurus,  38.  by  Zeno  Eleates,  37. 
n.  2.  believed  by  not  a  few  of  the  ancient 
Christians  not  to  be  incorporeal,  102.  n. 
1.  200.  n.  6.  deemed  corporeal  by 
Hobbes,  106.  n.  10.  126.  n.  6.  ii.  510.  n. 
3.  200.  n.  6.  by  Heraclitus,  i.  91.  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  fire,  83.  &c.  n.  6.  a 
corporeal,  notion  of,  deemed  absurd  even 
by  atheisto,  1 17.  a  corporeal,  of  the  Stoics' 
whether  incorruptible  only  by  accident, 
118.  n.  5.  a  corporeal,  by  whom  asserted, 
147.  n.  2.  held  by  Hippocrates  and  He- 
raclitus  to  be  corporeEil,  i.  e.  a  certain 
understanding,  immortal,  and  all-pervad- 
ing fire,  153.  &c.  n.  8.  4.  5.  a  corporeal, 
whether  asserted  by  Plato,  iii.  235.  n.  10. 
asserted  by  the  Stoics,  402.  not  a  subtle 
body,  255.  &c.  on  God  extended,  231. 
Sec  396.  &c.  on  matter  being  the  supreme, 
see  Matter,  and  the  soul,  though  deemed 
incorporeal  by  the  ancients,  not  therefore 
supposed  by  them  to  be  separate  and 
distinct  from  all  matter,  i.  83.  n.  6.  held 
by  the  earliest  philosophers  to  be  dis- 
tinct from  this  visible  universe,  39.  &c 
conceived  by  some  to  be  of  the  human 
shape,  201.  n.  8.  and  nature,  whether 


one  and  the  nme,  see  Natuzalifln.  aad 
the  world,  one  and  the  same,  see  Worid. 
ether,  see  Ether,  the  soul  of  the  wodd, 
see  Soul  of  the  world,  whether  a  good 
and  desirable,  not  an  envious  nataxe,  n. 
569.  &€.  if  supposed  not  to  exist,  lui 
existence  to  be  wished  for,  iii.  494.  sup- 
posed to  be  love,  see  Love,  not  regnded 
by  Epicurus  as  rewarding  the  good  and 
puniuiing  the  wicked,  IL  81.  ftc  n.  3. 
the  supreme,  on  Porphyry's  and  Plotinas* 
communion  with,  315.  Platonic  doctrine 
of  his  absorbing  the  hnman  Bund, 
520.  n.  10.  a  twofold,  see  Fnnaph, 
and  Manicheism.  of  ibe  Stoics,  see 
Stoics,  whether  according  to  Plato  tiie 
makor  and  creator  of  himiHf,  6S. 
&c.  73.  n.  4.  opinion  of  Plotinns  mad 
of  the  ancient  Christians  thereon,  ibid, 
the  creator,  see  Creation,  attiibiites  ct, 
see  Attributes.  Mcity  of,  see  Fdidty. 
the  crown,  see  Crown,  on  the  senses  it 
see  Sense,  on  Uie  enumation  of  all  thi^ 
firom,  L  516.  &c.  n.  1.  in  what  manns 
contains  all  perfections,  iii.  1 34.  &a  "  God 
is  all  things :"  Bupp<»teni  of  this  dogma, 
i.  515.  Stc,  see  also  Natuiahsm,  Spi- 
nozism.  a  dogma  of  the  EgypCiazis,  587. 
&c.  of  the  Pagans,  iL  245.  &c  i 
of  the  same,  296.  &c  by  whom  sap 
to  pervade  all  things,  238.  &c. 
of  this  dogma,  288.  fltc  andragynons, 
i.  e.  of  both  sexes,  acoording^to  the  jonioc 
Platonists  and  Pythagoreans^  1. 506.  n.  6. 
and  to  others,  578.  n.  7.  why  wont  to  be 
called  fitiTpowdrup  and  Aj^p€v61^\xitt 
635.  supposed  to  be  of  a  spherical  Ibniiy 
i.  26.  in  note,  existence  of  a,  denied,  see 
atheist,  origm  of  the  existence  of  a,  ac- 
cording to  the  atheists,  see  Atheist,  ex- 
istence of  a,  supposed  by  them  to  take 
away  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  depnai 
men's  spirits,  &c.  i.  134.  &c  tee  ako 
Religion,  existence  of  a,  denied  from 
atoms,  33.*  90.  &c.  atheists*  axgaments 
against,  exploded,  ii.  509.  ftc  awcrted 
by  all  the  atomic  philosophers  befoiB 
Deraocritus,  33.  51.  52.  n.  8.  accoidiiig 
to  Hobbes  demonstrable  from  motion, 
126.  n.  4.  the  supreme,  whether  can  be 
said  to  have  made  and  created  himnlf, 
ii.  71.  &c  demonstrated  fivrn  oracles,  m. 
24.  Sec  whether  demonstrable  by  argu- 
ments, 30.  &c  Des  Cartes*  demonstiatioa 
of,  from  the  innate  idea,  37.  &c.  existeaMS 
of,  proved  from  his  idea,  42.  &c.  from 
knowledge,  60.  &c.  from  etenud  trotfaa, 
64.  &c.  ft^m  the  principle :  nothing  ont 
of  nothing,  120.  &c  from  the  nature  of 
space,  231.  &c.  the  supreme,  wonAdppeA 
in  the  things  of  nature  and  his  wodcs,  n. 
260.  &c.  303.  &c.  the  second,  generatkm 
of,  from  the  first,  JamUidnis'  opinioa 
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ibei6oii»  476.  ii«  7.  the  unknown,  of  the 
Athenianf ,  suppoeed  to  be  the  supreme 
Deitjr,  192.  the  unknown,  of  the  Celtfl, 
168.  in  note. 
Godi,  their  origin,  lee  Theogony.  claaee  of, 
L  861.  Ue,  method  of  ezpluning  them, 
364.  &c  men  to  called,  373.  n.  2.  thoie 
made  at  a  certain  time  and  the  world 
deemed  hj  the  andenta  to  be  one  and  the 
aame,  413.  &c.  the  inferior,  proridenoe 
BMigned  to,  395.  &c.  summary  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  ancients  on,  402.  &c 
aappoeed   to    be  generated   from   one 
supreme    God,  413.  &c.   distinguished 
from  the  supreme  Ood,  417.  &&,  see 
Polytheism,  Pa^.  suppoeed  not  to  have 
sttbctantial  bodies,  but  merely  the  sem- 
blances and  fbrms  of  human  bodies,  354. 
n.  2.  marriages  o^   rejected  by   some 
Pagans,  506.  n.  6.  the  Greek,  meanings 
of  the  names  of,  whether  to  be  elicited 
from  the  eastern  languages,  523.  in  note, 
whether  the  sereral  distruts  and  cities  had 
their  own  peculiar  ones,  615,  in  note, 
styled  fethers,  623.  the  supreme  God  their 
maker,  aoconling  to  Plato,  ii.  68.  &o. 
one  God  and  a  multiplicity  of,  acknow- 
lodged  by  the  Stoics,  the  latter  generated 
firom  the  supreme  God,  and  destined  to 
be  consumed  and  to  return  into  him  in 
the  conflagration  of  the  world,  102,  &o. 
of  the  Stoics,  either  natural  or  made, 
105.  n.  3.  held  to  be  corp<»eal,  162.  re- 
garded as  subsenrient  ministers  of  the 
supreme  God,  174.  and   as   mediators 
between  him  and  man,  183.  &c.  regarded 
merely  as  Tarious  names  and  virtuee  of 
the  supreme  Being,  200.  n.  3.  called  by 
various  names,  203.  &c  n.  1.  the  Con- 
sentes  or  select,  who  so  called,  229.  the 
visible  and  invisible,  Plato  and  Julian 
thereon,  232.  &c.  on  the  division  of;  into 
animal  and  natural,  258.  &o.  the  stars  re- 
garded as,  see  Stars,  afiections  of  things, 
virtues,  and  vices  ranked  as  persons  and 
gods  by  the  ancients,  264.  Slo,  the  idea  of, 
dispate  of  Zeno  respecting,  275.    the 
Pagan,  whether  all  names  of  one  God, 
281.  &c  n.  7.  all  reduced  by  Athanaaius 
under  two  heads :  the  poetic  or  fictitious, 
and  'the  deified  things  of  nature,  281. 
supposed  by  the  primitive  Christians  to 
have  been  men  celebrated  for  benefits 
and  noble  inventions,  282.  n.  7.  according 
to  the  Platonists  generated  either  xari 
Xp6vov  or  dw^  airlac,  306.  n.  6.  the 
inferior,  styled  substantial  powers,  307. 7. 
presiding  over   divination,  what  meant 
thereby  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Platonists,    ibid.  Jeremiah's   prophecy 
against,  310.  division  of,  according  to  the 
Platonists  and  Pythagoreans,  311.  the 
intdligible,  of  the  Platonists,  what  meant 


thefeby,  385.  &c.  n.  2.  Platonic  no- 
tions and  ideas  clothed  in  the  dress  of, 
339.  n.  6.  existence  of;  proved  by  Plato 
from  motion,  379,  &c.  n.  1.  why  the 
Platonists  invented  so  great  a  number  of, 
401.  in  note,  the  sun  and  stars  held  by 
Chalddius  in  the  rank  of,  473.  in  note, 
the  greater,  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  be 
hostile  to  the  inferior,  572.  in  note,  the 
junior,  &brioation  of  mortal  bodies  attri- 
buted to,  by  Plato,  624.  Epicurus  on  the 
delightful  abodes  o^  iii.  478. 
Good,  and  evfl,  all  placed  by  atheists  in  the 

sense  of  pleasure  and  pain,  ii  569. 
€toodness  of  God,  asserted,  L  31 1.  regarded 
even  by  atheists  as  an  essential  attribute 
of  the  Deity,  316.  preferred  by  some  to 
knowledge  and  power,  311.  &&  God  a 
good  and  benign  nature,  and  not,  as  the 
atheists  suppose,  af&ightfiil  and  hurtfbl, 
ii.  569.  &c  suj^position  that  the  perlbo- 
tion  of  the  divme  nature  consists  not  in 
goodness,  justice,  and  wisdom,  but  diiefly 
in  power,  exploded  and  accounted  worse 
than  aUieism,  iii.  461.  &c 
Ctottscheid  (Job.  Christoph.)  his  German 
version    of    Fontenelle's     History     of 
Oracles,  iiL  25.  in  note. 
Govern,  to,  signifies  with  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers the  generation  of  all  things  firom 
their  first  principle,  i.  168. 
Government.    See  Providence. 
Greeks,  the,  suppoeed  to  have  been  taught 
the  Trinity  by  Pythagoras,  i.  41.  most 
ancient  philosophers  of;  materialists,  171 . 
&c  Salmasius'  opinion  on  the  religion  of, 
174.  &c  n.  10.  whether  represented  br 
Plutarch  as  assertors  of  a  two-fold  God, 
352.  n.  1.  imported  their  literature  and 
science  fh>m  Egypt,  523.  5cc  n.  6.  their 
philosophers,  whe^er  worshippers  of  one 
God,  or  chargeable  with  Spmozism,  ii. 
142.  5cc  n.  10.  in  what  sense  they  con- 
sidered the  whole  world  to  be  the  supreme 
God,  290.  5co.  whether  their  wise  men 
held  the  same  things  concerning  God  as 
the  Jews,  303.  n.  3.  the  most  andent, 
regarded  God  as  a  tyrant   and  fbe  to 
the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  571. 
&0.    n.    2.    in  what    manner   holding 
God  as  envious  they  could  at  the^  same 
time   admit    his    providence,    ibid,   in 
note,  their  BaifUviov  the  supreme  Gk>d, 
ibid,  supposed  the  grater  gods  to  be  hos- 
tile to  the  inferior,  ibid. 
Gregory  (David),  dted,  iiL  480.  n.  1. 
Gregory  TNasianxen),  on  the  Holy  Ghost 
b^ig  tne  soul  of  the  worid,  ii.  346.  in 
note,  on  the  Arian  heresy,  375.  n.  10.  on 
Uie  nature  of  angels,  iii.  371.  in  note. 
Gregory  (Nyssen),  on  the  Arian  heresy,  iL 
375.  in  note,  his  distinction  between  es- 
sence and  hypostasis  in  the  Trinity,  432. 
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Acc  n.  &.  tffirmt  the  world  to  h«Ta  bocn 
nade  l»  the  ■&)(•  of  man,  in.  466  jn  note. 
Oragory  (Thanmaturgut),  whether  an 
aMortor  of  a  tuboidination  in  tho  Tnnity, 
a  417. 

on   an  intennediate 
and  ipiritf  i.  245. 


Qnw    (Nehamiah),    oi 
nature  between  body 


n.4. 

Orotina  (Hugo),  aMerta  an  agreement 
between  the  ancient  Pagana  and  the 
Chriatkoa  in  the  doctrine  of  the  creation 
out  of  nothing,  iii,  145.  146.  hia  explieap 
tion  of  a  paaiage  of  Daniel  pentringed, 
iL  S09.  n.  3.  on  Philo'a  trinitr,  823.  in 
note,  on  the  Tenea  aacribed  both  to 
Euripidea  and  Ciitiaa,  666.  n.  6.  on 
Chriafa  body  alter  the  returrectioo,  iii 
3S4.  in  note. 

Qundlragiui  (Nic.  Hier.),  on  Hippooatea' 
Tiewa  of  Heraclitua,  I  155.  n.  5.  en  the 
theogonj  of  Heaod,  158.  n.  8.  on  Plato's 
two  soula  of  the  world,  ii.  880.  n.  1. 

Guinea,  a  woohipper  of  one  Gk>d,  ii.  168. 

Habits,  human,  Philo's  threelBld  gradation 
of,  ii.  828.  in  note. 

Haun  and  Noah,  whether  known  to  the 
Pagans,  i.  572.  &o. 

Hammon,  i.  571.  dec 

Uanach  (Mich.  Gottl.),  opinion  of,  on  the 

J  nigument  demonstrating  a  God  from  his 
ideA,iiL50.n.  8. 

Happineas.     See  Fehcifty. 

fiarduinua  (Job.),  his  Ckwcilia  cited,  iL 
424.  n.  8.  486.  n.  8. 

Harmonj,  a  pre-ordained,  iii.  874.  &o.  in 
note. 

Harpehis,  prosperous  villany  of,  L  180. 

Harpocrates,  the  Egyptian  synolbol,  signifi- 
cation of,  i.  533.  &0. 

Harvey,  on  the  generation  of  animalsj  i. 
240.  n.  3. 

HassDus  (J.),  on  the  age  of  Potamon,  ii. 
232.  in  note. 

Heart,  the,  motion  of,  explained  by  Des 
Cartes  from  mechanical  laws,  i.  248. 

Heathens.    See  Pagans^ 

Heaven,  whether  the  soul  of  the  world 
assigned  to,  by  Aristotle,  i.  265.  5cc.  n.  8. 
and  earth,  marriage  of,  what  Hesiod 
meant  thereby,  402.  in  note,  the  twelve 
parts  of,  assigned  by  the  Egyptians  to 
various  rulers,  529.  n.  1.  612.  5cc  in 
note,  different  from  Olympus,  ii.  231.  n. 
3.  a  god,  see  Uranos.  regarded  by  the 
Persians  as  Jupiter,  262.  constitution  of, 
rashly  found  fiiuH  with  by  the  atheiste, 
iiL464.  5ccn.7.8. 

Hebrews.     See  Jews. 

Hecatens,  on  the  great  Pan,  i.  579.  5cc 

Hegesiac  philosophcfs.  held  perfect  iUicity 
to  be  a  thing  imposs^le,  i.  125.  n.  4. 

HeU-ftra.  .  See  Fire. 


Heoada,  Gods  of  tlM  Piakttio  Tiwty,  n. 
310.  &c  836.  8co. 

Heraditus,  derived  the  origin  of  pbyacil 
things  fh>m  atoms,  i.  32.  n.  9.  assprtrd  a 
corporeal  God,  91.  regarded  the  matt— 
of  the  whole  universe  aa  having  ezjafead 
from  eternity,  but  the  forma  of  things  as 
created  by  God  and  sent  into  matter.  111. 
his  eorporeal  God  an  understanding  a»d 
all-pervading  fire,  164.  202.  n.  9.  snp- 
posed  all  things  to  conaiaC  of  fira  aiid 
bodiea,  161.  opinion  of,  on  the  dwage  of 
prindplea,   184.    5cc.    n.    7.  asswtsd   a 
plastic  nature,  1 97.  Ac  whether  aa  atheisC, 
202.  n.  10.   asserted   two   worlds,  one 
eternal,  the    other  changeable,  231.  lu 
1.  opinion  ol^  on  a  plastic  nature^  ftid* 
whether  considered  by  Plutasch  aa  an 
asserts  of  a  two-fold  God,  350.  &c  n.  8. 
opinion  of,  on  the  geneaation  and  ear« 
ruption  of  all  things,  iiL  103.  Ac  in  note, 
hia  philosophy  very  obsonre,  ii.  26.  8ec 
n.  7.  29.  n.  1.  his  fote,  27.  Ac  n.  8. 
almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  investigatieD 
of  physical  sul^ects,  ibid,  acknowledges 
one  supreme  God,  28.  135.  n.  4.  145.  in 
note,  opinion  of,  on  one  God  pervading  all 
things,  243.  &c  n.  3.  rejects  the  iaaaHi- 
tafaility  of  the  essences  of  things,  iiL  543. 

Heraiscus,  the  Eg3rptian  philooepber,ii.  178. 

Herraas,  a  Christian  writer,  enjoins  nil  to 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  creation  out  of 
nothing,  in.  141.  supposed  the  woiM  to 
have  been  made  fbr  the  ohurdi  and  the 
ihithfol,  467.  n.  10. 

Hermes  Trismegistus,  autheritj  of,  L  463. 
&c  n.  4.  469.  he,  who  meant  by,  544. 
&c.  n.  3.  pkces  one  supreme  God  ever 
the  three  principles,  n.  479.  in  note,  tes- 
timony of,  respe<^g  the  Egyptiaos 
believing  in  creation  out  of  nothing,  not 
to  be  regarded,  iii.  186.  Ac.  the  diffident 
Henmes  of  the  Egyptians,  i.  544.  9sc 
n.  5. 

Hermelio  books,  mullitnde  o^  tiMcr  origin, 
i.  464.n.  4.  authority  of,  540.  he,  544.  &c 

Hermesianax,  the  poet,  whether  an  assortor 
of  one  supreme  God,  i.  633.  n.  3.  ii. 
226.  n.  8. 

Hermogenes,  associates  God  and  matter  in 
the  construction  of  ^e  world,  i.  803. 
n.  7.  8. 

Herodotus,  his  tiieogeny  explained,  i  834. 
he  accused  and  defonded,  472.  n.  3. 
rekteo  that  the  Persians  take  the  heaven 
for  Jupiter,  ii.  262.  represents  Qod  as  an 
enviottSand  vexatious  natore,  570w 

Heroes,  of  the  QreAs,  what  meant  thereby, 
i.  861.  their  rational  souls  supposed  to 
ascend  to  God  alter  death,  but  their 
sentient  to  depart  to  the  shades,  285. 
he  m  note^  also  a  kind  of  deniens^  m. 
343.  n.  5.  6. 
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Heciod,  hii  CSiaos  mpposed  to  be  VBter,  i. 
40.  Zano,  •  commentator  upon,  ib.  n.  3. 
anerted  the  generation  but  not  the  cor- 
ruptioQ  of  all  thinga,  164.  &c  n.  t, 
religiou  of,  impugned  and  defended,  158. 
n.  8.  176.  n.  3.  theogony  of;  explained, 
324.  &c  397.  &c  n.  7.  theogonj  and 
coamogony  with  him  one  and  the  same, 
382.  &C.  n.  3.  622.  what  he  meant  by  the 
mariiage  of  heaven  and  earth,  L  402.  in 
note,  explamed,  ibid,  expounded  the 
creation  of  the  world  by  the  generation 
and  origin  of  the  gods,  622.  his  theogony 
to  be  undeTBtood  only  of  the  inlerior 
gods,  625.  ko,  whether  he  held  one 
supreme  God,  627.  n.  1.  opinion  of,  on 
the  generation  and  corruption  of  all 
things,  iii.  103.  in  note,  whether  an 
assertor  of  creation  out  of  nothing,  163. 
&C.  whether  agrees  with  Moses  on  the 
origin  of  things,  i.  629.  &c  n.  5.  affirms 
that  God  cannot  endure  the  pride  of  men, 
iL  750.  on  the  death  of  demons,  iii. 
444.  n.  3. 

H  esus,  or  JEmos^  Hesar,  Esus,  the  unknown 
God  of  the  Gaula,  ii.  168.  in  note. 

Hetruscans.    See  Etruscans. 

Heumann  (Christ  Aug.)^  on  Fotamon, 
ii.  322. 

Hierocles^  an  enemy  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, accuses  Christ's  disciples  of  fiilse- 
hood,  and  declares  them  to  be  rude  and 
illiterate,  L  449.  &c.  professes  one  su- 
preme Godf  453.  his  commentary  on  the 
golden  verses  of  Pythagoras  chastised, 
il  14.  &c.  n.  2.  his  agreomeat  with 
Christians  in  the  doctrine  of  the  lucid 
body,  iii.  313.  opinion  of,  on  matter  and 
creation  out  of  nothing,  212.  &c  on  the 
mystic  pur^Eitlon  of  the  Platonists,  272. 
n.  1.  a  read^g  of,  emended,  ibid,  on  the 
body  of  the  soul,  275.  &c.  his  definition 
of  man,  ibid,  and  of  angels,  ibid,  on  the 
body  of  demons,  343.  n.  6. 

Hieroglyphics,  of  the  Egyptians,  i.  535.  ^c. 
Hermes  their  inventor,  545.  n.  5^  sup- 
posed to  have  led  to  the  Egyptian  wor- 
ship of  beasts,  611.  in  note. 

Hilary,  St.  detracts  firom  the  glory  and  ma- 
jesty of  our  Saviour  by  the  inequality  of 
the  Father  and  Son,  iL  424.  n.  8.  opinion 
of,  on  the  comparisons  or  similitudes  of 
the  Trinity,  427.  in  note. 

Hippasus  of  Metapontus,  supposed  God  to 
be  a  most  subtle  and  ethco^l  but  intel- 
lectual matter  pervading  the  whole  world, 
i.  202.  n.  10. 

Hippocrates,  asserted  a  corporeal  God,  that 
is,  an  understanding  and  immortal  fire 
pervading  all  things*  i.  153.  &c  n.  4. 
affirms  nature  to  act  for  certain  ends 
without  consultation  and  ratiocination, 
but  subjeot  to  the  will  of  the  9upr«»e 


bemg,  158.  ice."  n.  8.  uncertain  whether 
an  atheist,  ibid.  n.  8. 4.  whether  favour- 
able to  a  plastic  nature,  231.  n.  2.  his 
nature,  what  meant  thereby,  260.  n.  3. 
Hobbes  (Thom.),  fiilsely  denies  that  any  of 
the  ancients  ever  dreamt  of  an  inccNr- 
poreal  substance,  i.  34.  &c.  n.  6.  fhvours 
Democritic  principles  and  at  the  same 
time  holds  a  corporeal  Deity,  106.  n.  10. 
iL  510.  n.  3«  whether  he  rejected  a  God 
from  his  incomprehensibility,  L  108.  n.  3. 
believes  a  God  to  be  demonstrable  from 
motion,  126.  n«  6.  maintains  God  to  be 
oorpor^,  ibid.  200.  n.  6.  whether  he 
held  reli^oQ  to  be  prejudicial  to  states, 
136.  &a  n.  6.  derives  the  morality  of 
actions  from  the  civil  sovereign  alone, 
and  admits  ot  no  other  conscience  be- 
sidea  the  public  law,  ibid,  reftited  by  Dr. 
Seth  Ward,  214.  n.  5.  a  supporter  of 
mechanical  causes,  217.  a.  6.  derives  un- 
deratanding  and  volition  from  matter, 
iiL  115;  n.  1.  admits  of  nothing  besides 
body  in  the  nature  of  things,  230.  n.4. 
adopts  Plodnus*  opinion  on  the  under- 
8tan<UBg  of  God,  iL  341.  n.  8.  objects 
against  a  Qod  the  incomprehensibility  of 
his  infinity,  521.  &c.  n.  2. 3.  4.  5.  opi- 
nion of,  on  omnipotence,  explained,  581. 
n.  5.  on  body  and  spirit,  555.  n.  5.  opi- 
nion o^  on  attributing  senses  to  and 
knowing  the  nature  of  God,  556.  n.  6. 
derives  religion  from  the  dvil  lawa,  557. 
a.  7.  whether  he  deduoes  it  from  fear 
and  ignorance,  562.  n.  12.  whether  he 
Bssigaw  the  cimft  of  law-makers  as  a  third 
cause  of  it,  563.  n.  2.  discards  justice 
and  love  fVom  God,  577.  and  deduces  his 
right  of  ruling  and  punishing  from  his 
irresistible  power  alone,  ibid,  whether  he 
assigns  a  fint  cause  and  principle  of 
motion,  587.  &c.  n.  8.  against  the  ends 
and  intention  of  things,  606.  refbted  in 
committing  religion  to  the  civil  sovereign 
alone,  638.  Ac*  n.  8.  opinion  of,  on  de- 
moniacS;  651.  n.  8.  holds  incorporeal 
natures  to  have  originated  from  the  ab- 
stract words  of  schoolmen,  iii.  399.  &c. 
n.  6.  opinion  of,  that  cogitation  is  nothing 
but  local  motion,  refuted,  418.  &c.  on 
universala  being  nothing  else  but  names, 
429.  n.  8.  on  the  difierence  between 
men  and  brutes,  438.  his  assertioa  that 
the  atheists'  moral  and  civil  doctrine  is 
a  new  invention,  disproved,  498.  his  pre- 
cepts on  the  origin  of  natural  right  re- 
futed, 499.  5cc  at  variance  with  himself 
in  the  very  elements  of  his  philosophy, 
501.  &c  n.  7.  a  summary  of  his  disci- 
pline exhibited,  ibid.  Bishop  Burnet  re- 
specting him,  ibid,  his  discipline  un- 
fiivoumble  to  the  rights  of  civil  sovereigns, 
503.  &.O.  deprives  foripture  of  all  audio- 
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ritjT,  ibid,  in  note.  deriTeBciTil  obligation 
from  fear,  505.  &c.  Bishop  Buroet  on 
his  doctrine  of  fBte,  510.  in  note,  re- 
futed, 512.  abrogates  the  exercise  and 
auUioritr  of  reason,  615.  in  note,  an  as- 
sertor  of  external  moralitj,  528. 
Holy  men.  See  Saints. 
Homer,  seems  to  hare  supposed  water  and 
earth  to  be  the  first  principles  of  things,  i. 
172.  n.  7.  whether  he  held  birds  to  be  more 
ancient  than  Jupiter,  1 73.  &c.  n.  9. 10. 1 1 . 
whether  he  acknowledged  the  omnipo- 
tence of  Qodf  309.  n.  10.  theogony  of,  ex- 
plained, 324.  &c.  n.  1.  said  to  have  bor- 
rowed man^  things  from  Orpheus,  496. 
&c  n.  9.  his  gods  all  generated  from  Ju- 
piter and  the  ocean,  621.  &c.  whether  he 
acknowledged  one  supreme  God,  622.  &c. 
his  genemtion  and  origin  of  the  gods  the 
same  thing  as  the  generation  and  creation 
of  the  world,  ibid,  whether  he  agrees  with 
the  divine  writer,  Moses,  on  the  origin  of 
things,  629.  &c  n.  5.  doctrine  of,  on  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  iiu  827.  n.  2.  testifies 
that  the  size,  beauty  and  dignity  of  houses 
were  with  the  ancients  signs  of  power  and 
magnificence,  481.  n.  8.  asserts  a  two- 
fold soul  in  man,  one  rational  the  other 
sentient,  278.  &c  in  note,  on  the  soul  of 
Hercules  in  the  infernal  regions,  282.  in 
note,  defended  against  the  sarcasms  of 
Ludan,  ibid. 

HomoBomery  of  Anaxagoras,  what  meant 
thereby,  i.  31.  ii.  30.  is  based  upon  the 
principle:  nothing  out  of  nothing,  iii.  84. 
&c  agreement  and  disagreement  between 
Anaximander  and  Anaxagoras  respecUng 
H,  403. 

'Of(otoi;crioc,  meaning  of,  according  to  Atha- 
nasius,  ii  442.  Sxc 

Homoousians,  the,  were  Anti-Sabellians, 
ii.  437. 

'Ofioo{>ffioef  true  meaning  of,  L  437.  mean- 
ing of,  according  to  Athanasios,  442.  &c. 

'OfAoovfftSrfic  in  the  Trinity,  i  434.  whether 
this  alone  causes  the  Trinity  to  be  one 
God,  446. 

Horace,  whether  he  acknowledged  one  su- 
preme Grod,  i.  636.  n.  7. 

Horus  Apollo,  i.  566.  &c  n.  6.  7.  1. 

Houses,  size,  beauty,  and  dignity  of,  otI- 
dences  with  the  ancients  of  power  and 
magnificence,  iii.  481.  n.  8. 

Huet  (Pet  Dan.),  asserts  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  ancient  Pagans  and  Christians 
in  respect  to  creation  out  of  nothing,  iii. 
146.  &c.  erroneously  deems  Plato  an 
asaertor  of  creation  out  of  nothing,  170. 
on  the  matter  of  the  junior  Platonists, 
212.  supposes  Mercury  to  be  the  divine 
Moses,  298.  in  note,  cited,  il  426.  n.  1. 
mistaken  in  his  explication  of  Origen  on 
the  bodies  of  angels,  iii.  347.  &c  n.  4. 


H'ulsemann  (Joh.),  whether  he  affinns  thai 
God  can  perf(«n  things  contradictofy, 
ii.  536.  in  note. 
"YXti,  meaning  of,  according  to  the  ancients, 
iii.  124.  in  note,  intended  by  them  m  tbe 
strict  sense  to  denote  indivisihie  mattery 
i.  53.  in  note. 

Hylopathic  philosophers,  the,  aocnaed  of 
atheism  by  Aristotle  and  othen,  and  hf 
others  defended,  i.  179.  &c.  n.  7.  siq^- 
i>ose  AnaximanderlB  qualities  to  be  gene- 
rated from  matter  and  corraptibl^  in. 
403.  &c. 

Hylozoists,  the,  who  so  called,  I  106.  daas 
o^  described  who  attribute  a  plastic  life 
to  matter  but  without  any  anuoal  sense 
or  reflexive  knowledge,  144.  &e.  tins 
class  not  to  be  accounted  atheists,  145, 
whether  those  Hylozoists  who  admit  of 
no  other  substance  in  the  world  beaidei 
body  and  matter  can  be  excused  from  the 
imputation  of  atheism,  146.  &c.  n.  2. 
those  who  derive  all  things  from  a  oertam 
inherent  life  in  matter,  guilty  of  folly,  n. 
620.  &c.  refrited,  iii.  405.  &c.  454.  See 
also  Stratonic  Atheism. 

Hymn  of  Cleanthes,  ii  1 17. 

Hypostasis,  the  second,  of  Platols  Trinity, 
viz.  mind  or  intellect,  eternal,  ii.  368.  &c. 
371.  Sec  n,  7.  Athanasius  on  tbe  aeeond 
hypostasis  of  the  Trinity  bemg  that  wis- 
dom by  which  €k>d  is  wise,  373.  n.  8. 
the  third,  or  mundane  soul  of  Plato, 
eternal,  388.  n.  5,  see  also  Mind,  mean- 
ing of,  in  Plato's  Trinity,  see  Platooie 
Trinity  and  Plato,  the  second,  of  tiie 
Trinity,  agreement  of  Plato  and  Atha- 
nasius respecting,  reftited,  386.  n.  4. 
the  second,  of  the  Trinity,  aee  A^oc> 
Son  of  God.  the  second,  cf  tbe  Trinity, 
Philo'S  opinion  thereon,  329.  in  note. 
392.  n.  9.  distinctive  characters  of  the 
three  Platonic  hypostases,  393.  the  tiiird, 
of  the  Trinity,  see  Soul  of  the  World, 
Holy  Spirit  on  St  Cyril'a  and  Theodoret^ 
distinction  between  essence  and  hypoa- 
tasis  in  the  Trinity,  419.  n.  8.  the  third, 
of  the  Trinity,  regarded  as  a  certain 
middle  or  connecting  link  between  tbe 
Father  and  the  Son,  480.  n.  4.  diffarence 
between  substance  and  hypostasis  in  the 
Trinity,  431.  &c.  or  person  in  the  Tri- 
nity, Athanasius*  and  St  Cyril's  defini- 
tion o^  433.  n.  6.  the  three  hypottaaea 
or  numbers  of  the  Platonists  and  Pytha- 
goreans, whether  three  virtues  of  God, 
316.  &c  n.  4.    See  also  Trinity,  Person. 

Jablonskt,  on  the  religion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, i  578.  in  note.  598.  in  note. 

Jamblidius,  concerning  Chsremon,  L  539. 
&c  n.  7.  8.  on  the  rel^;ion  of  tiie 
Egyptians,  568.  n.  2.  3.  on  the  Egyptian 
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Ttmhyy  601.  &e.  n.  1.  on  the  generation ' 
of  the  second  God  from  the  fint,  ii.  476. 
n.  7.  on  Philolaus  being  an  anertor  of 
creation  out  of  nothing,  iii  168.  doc- 
trines of  the  Egyptians  not  to  be  learned 
from  him,  I  640.  n.  9.  iii.  188. 
Janus,  a  name    of  the  supreme  Deity,  ii. 

209.  &c 
Japanese,  the  modem,  their  opinion  on  the 
origin  of  things,  i.  173.  n.  8.  whether 
aasertoTS  of  creation  out  of  nothing,  iii. 
195.  &C. 
Ideas,  Plato's  controversy  with  the  oppo- 
nents of  eternal  ideas  and  forms,  iii.  228. 
n.  2.  3.  of  Plato,  whether  different  from 
the  numbers  of  Pythagoras,  iL  41.  n.  3. 
supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  all  things, 
41.    &c    of  Plato,  the    causes  of  all 
things,  350.  whether  there  are  ideas  and 
notions  in  our  minds  of  other   things 
besides  bodies,  515.  &c  intelligible,  what 
the  ancients  meant  thereby,  41.  clothed 
by  the  Platonists  in  the  dress  of  persons 
iind  gods,  888.  &c.  n.  6.    341.  n.  8.  of 
Plato  and  the  Platonists,  whether  natures 
generated  from  the  divine  intelligence  or 
merely  conceptions  of  the  divine  mind, 
351.  n.  4.  Plato^i  reason  for  inculcating 
the  eternity  of,  353.  in  note,  separated 
by  Plato  from  the  artificer  of  the  world, 
402.  &c.  in  note.    See  also  Notion. 
Idea,  innate,  existence  of  God  proved  from 
the,  by  Des  Cartes,  iii.  37.    &c.  doc- 
trine of,  impugned  and  defended,  i.  319. 
n.  7. 
IdoL    The  EZ^wXa    of  Democritus,  what 
meant  thereby,  i.  28.  n.  1.  ii.  642.  &c. 
n.  3.  idolum  specus,  to  what  description 
of  errors  applied  by  Lord  Bacon,  606. 
n.  2.  what  the  ancients  meant  by  EZ^wXoy, 
iii.  287.  in  note.  423.  &c.  n.  8. 9. 
Idolatry  of  the  Pagans,    opinion  of  the 
Jews  thereon,  ii,  179.  &c.     See  Poly- 
theism. 
Jeremiah,  the  prophet,  ch.  41.  v.  25.  of,  ex- 
plained, i.  574.  n.  7. 
Jerome,  St.  on  the  Arian  heresy,  ii.  375. 

n.  10.  on  God,  353.  n.  5. 
Jesus,  and  the  resurrection,  preached  by 
St.  Paul,  regarded  by  tiie  Athenians  as 
new  gods,  ii.  265. 
Jews,  the,  why  forbidden  to  shave  the 
beard  and  head,  i.  361.  n.  4.  for  the  most 
part  assertors  of  creation  out  of  nothing, 
ill.  141.  opinion  of,  on  the  idolatry  of 
the  Pagans,  ii.  179.  on  their  agreement 
with  the  Pagans,  181.  &c.  n.  6.  regarded 
by  Strabo  as  naturalists,  261.  mystery  of 
the  Trinity  sparingly  imparted  to,  313. 
styled  by  Chalcidius  a  holier  sect,  463. 
&c  in  note*  intimacy  of,  with  the 
Egyptians  and  Platonists,  ibid,  assign  a 
twofold  soul  to  man,  vital  and  rational, 


ibid,  whethtf  supposed  the  soul  to  be 
always  clothed  in  a  subtle  and  ethereal 
body,  iii.  331.  n.  5.  opinion  of,  on  demo- 
niacs, ii.  650.  &c.  656.  in  note,  of  Alex- 
andria, imbued  with  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy, 320.  &c.  n.  7.  their  Trinity,  321.  &c 
Ignorance  of  causes,  held  forth  by  ancient 
and  modem  atheists  as  the  origin  of  re- 
ligion and  Grod,  il  561.  &c.  not  religion 
but  atheism  the  result  thereof,  581.  5ec. 
Image.    See  Idol. 

Imagination,  and  cogitation,  supposed  to 
produce  real    and   sensible  objects,  ii. 
641.  n.  2. 
Immensity  of  Grod,  what  meant  thereby, 

541.&C.  n.  3. 
Immortal,  on  the  signification  of  the  word. 
See  Death,  sometimes  denotes  long 
duration,  i  398.  in  note. 
Immortality,  of  the  soul,  asserted  by  the 
most  ancient  philosophers,  i.  38.  Uc. 
from  the  principle  of  reason,  that  nothing 
comes  from  nothing,  or  goes  to  nothing, 
68.  the  generation  and  corruption  of  the 
souls  of  men  and  animals  denied  by  Uie 
ancients  from  the  same  principle,  66. 
asserted  by  Empedocles,  73.  &c.*whether 
overturned  by  the  hypothesis  of  the 
souls  of  brutes  bemg  permanent,  79.  &c. 
n.  2.  whether  to  be  deduced  from  the 
nature  of  the  soul  itself  or  from  the  im- 
mutable and  perfect  will  of  God,  ibid.  n. 
2.  3.  Aristotle's  opinion  thereon,  95. 
&c  n.  3.  iii  469.  &c.  n.  7.  in  what 
sense  supported  by  the  Italic  and  Py« 
thagorean  philosophers,  162.  Tbales  its 
first  assertor,  179.  &c.  n.  8.  held  by  the 
Egyptians,  527.  &c.  n.  1.4.  founded  by 
the  Pythagoreans  upon  the  principle: 
nothing  out  of  nothing,  iii.  86.  wh^er 
incompatible  with  the  soul^s  materiality, 
110.  &c  n.  9.  attributed  by  Hen.  Dod- 
well  to  the  benefit  of  baptism,  326.  in 
note,  demonstrated  from  reason,  451. 
rejected  by  the  Stoics,  ii.  120.  in  note, 
proclaimed  by  St.  Paul,  358.  n.  7. 
Immoveable,  whether  or  not  any  t^ing  is, 

ii.  35.  &c.  n.  8. 
Immutable,  whether  or  not  any  thing  is, 
ii.  35.  &c.  n.  8.  on  the  immutability  of 
souls  and  minds,  353.  &c. 
Impious,  the,  prosperous  fortune  of,  ad- 
vanced as  an  argument  against  Grod  and 
providence,  i.  1 30.  iallacy  of  this  argu- 
ment exposed,  iii.  468.  &c. 
Impossibilities,  whether  God  can  perform, 

ii.  533. 
Incantations,  origin  of,  ii.  653.  &c.  n.  2. 
Incomprehensibility  of  God,  a  handle  to 
Atheists  for  rejecting  his  existence,  i. 
108.  n.  3.  their  objections  exploded,  ii. 
516.  &c.  in  what  sense  God  is  inccmi- 
prehensible  to  us,  517. 
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Incorporeal,  notion  of,  see  'Atruparoe, 
used  by  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
not  in  our  sense  of  spiritual  and  spirit,  i. 
52.  n.  7.  things,  whether  we  have  con- 
ceptions off  iil  63.  6lc, 
Indians,  the,  together  with  the  Chinese, 
supposed  to  be  colonies  of  the  Egyptians, 
L  545.  6lc  n.  5.  Whether  they  asserted 
creation  out  of  nothing,  iii.  197.  &c. 
professors  of  one  God,  ii.  170.  n.  8. 
Infinite,  nature  of,  explained  against  the 
Atheists,  ii.  526.  5tc.  540.  &c.  n.  8.  the 
word   difl^erently    applied    br  different 
philosophers,  45.  &c.  names  infinite  and 
eternal  not  mere  sounds,  but  denoting 
divine    perfections,    629.   &c.    whether 
there  is  in  men  a  conception  of  an  in- 
finite and  perfect  being,  587.  5cc.  words 
finite  and  infinite,  whether  can  be  called 
absolutely  positive  or  negative,  540.  n. 
2.  the  mathematical  or  physical,  547.  in 
note.     See  also  Eternal. 
Infinity,  of  God,  explained,  ii.  528.  5cc. 
nothing  else  but  perfection,  536. 539.  5cc 
of  God  discarded  by  Aristotle,  92.  n.  7. 
Atheists*  argument  against  God  fVom,  ex- 
ploded, 521.  5tc.  whether  this  exception 
was  known  to  the  ancient  Atheists,  524. 
&c.   something  infinite  in  duration   or 
eternal,  necessarily  to  be  admitted,  526. 
there  is  in  ns  no  genuine  phantasm  of, 
527.  whether  Atheists  endeavour  to  dis- 
prove a  God  firom,  629.  &c.  n.  4.  on  the 
mfinitv  of  matter,  542.  &c.  in  note.  See 
also  Eternity. 

Inscription,  Saltan,  regarded  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  supreme  Being,  i.  576.  &c. 
579.  in  note. 

Intellection,  and  volition,  nature  of, 
ili.  896.  &c  See  also  Intelligence, 
Knowledge. 

Intelligence,  and  knowledge,  in  the  proper 
sense  denied  to  God  by  Hobbes,  L  127. 
n.  8.  il  341.  n.  6.  9.  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  dependence  upon  something  else,  i. 
127.  supposed  by  the  Ionic  sect  to  be 
nothing  but  a  mere  passion  and  accident 
of  matter.  161.  n.  5.  on  the  origin  and 
nature  of,  iii.  59.  &c.  n.  9.  existence  of 
Grod  proved  firom,  60.  &c.  atheists' 
arguments  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
human  intelligence  and  knowledge,  re- 
futed, 65.  &c 

Intestinum  ccccum,  the,  utility  of,  in  the 
human  body,  iii.  664.  n.  6. 

Joachim  (the  Abb^),  opinion  of,  on  the 
Trinity,  ii.  436.  n.  8. 

Johannes  Thessalonicensis,  on  the  nature 
of  angels,  iii.  855.  n.  4.  holds  the  souls 
of  men  and  angels  to  be  wholly  corpo- 
real, 381.  n.  3. 

John,  St,  the  evangelist,  chap.  xiv.  28  of, 


lexpUdned,  IL  422.  beginning  of  his  gospel 
ascribed  to  a  Platonkt,  459.  tkc  ciitp. 
xiv.  2  of,  explained,  iii.  481.  n.  8. 

Ionic  sect,  the,  asserts  matter  devoid  of  life 
and  understanding  to  be  the  first  princi- 
ple of  things,  and  therefore  life  aiid  un- 
derstanding to  be   nothing    but    mere 
passions  and  accidents  of  matter,  L  161. 
n.   5.    164.   5cc.  n.  8.    whether  to  be 
reckoned    among   atheists,    ibid,     dis- 
tinguished by  Aristotle  into  two  classes, 
one  asserting  the  generation  but  not  the 
corruption  of  all  things,  the  other  main- 
taining that  all  things  flow  but  that  one 
alone  remains  out  of  whidi  the  rest  are 
transformed,  164.  &c  n.  8.  their  doc- 
trine diflncult  to  be  ascertained  and  de- 
termined, ibid,  accused  by  Aristotle  and 
othera  of  atheism  and  by  others  defSended, 
179.  &c.  n.  7.  iii-.  112.  n.  10.  opinion  o^ 
on  the  origin  of  the  soul  from  matter,  iii. 
262.  n.  10.  attribute  all  things  to  matter, 
ii.  29.  &c. 
Jonsius  (Joh.),  on  the  age  of  Demociitns, 
i.  1 3.  n.  9.  opinion  of,  on  Phiio*s  philo- 
sophy, ii.  821.  in  note. 
Josephus  (Flavins),  whether  the  opinion 
of  the  Jews  on  idoUtry  can  be  ascer- 
tained from,  ii  181.  n.  5.  whether  ac- 
cording to  his  testimony  the  wise  men 
among  the  Greeks  agreed  with  the  Jews 
on  divine  matters,  803.  n.  3.   on  de- 
moniacs, 650.  &c  n.  7. 
Iren«us,  whether  he  asserted  a  subordina- 
tion in  the  Trinity,  ii  417.  whether  be 
supposed  the  soul  to  be  always  conjoined 
with  a  body,  iii.  325.  &c.  whether  he 

supposed  three  parts  of  a  man,  827.  &c. 

in  note. 
Irhovius,  De  Palingenesia  Veterum,  L  614. 

in  note. 
Isidorus  Pelusiota,  on  PhOo"^  Trinity,  iL 

823.  in  note. 
Isis,  of  the  Egyptians,  i.  353.  &c.  n.  2.  a 

goddess  of  the  Egyptians,  579.  5tc  n.  7. 

what  signified  thereby,  592.  5cc.  n.  1. 

603.  whether  the  supreme  Deity,  ii.  202. 

n.  8.  Isiac  table,  i.  537.  n.  5.  547.  in 

note. 
Italic  philosopheris.    See  Pythagorean  phi- 
losophers. 
Ittig  (Thom.),  on  the  creation  groaning 

and  travailing,  ill  460.  in  note. 
Jude,  St.  the  apostle,  a  passage  of,  ver.  6. 

explained,  iii.  362.  5cc  n.  4. 
Julian,  the  emperor,  the  greatest  oppoaer 

of  Christianity,  an  unquestionable  assertor 

of  a  supreme  God,  i.  453.  5cc.  n.  7« 

opinion  of,  on  the  gods,  iL  23*2.  287*  n. 

6. 
Juno,  a  name  of  the  supreme  Being,  and 

denoting  his  energy  as  acting  in  the 
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lower  parts  of  Um  wofld,  il  150.  n. 
8.  225. 

Jupiter,  theword^  used  both  pbjnoalljr  and 
historical Ij,  i  423.  &c.  Plato's  ezplica- 
tioa  respecting,  425.  n.  8.  excellent 
prayer  to,  426.  the  word,  whether  de- 
rired  from  the  Hebrew  Jehovah,  428.  n. 
6.  origin  of,  ii.  152.  &c.  whj  called  king 
and  &ther  of  the  gods,  i.  629.  n.  1.  who 
lie  was,  629.  n.  4.  his  Capitoline  temple. 
See  Temple,  the  supreme  Deity  not 
suflfiared  to  be  so  called  by  Lactantius 
and  Origen»  ii.  149.  etymology  of  the 
name,  152.  &c.  n.  5.  the  Capitoline  god, 
called  Optimus  Maximus, "  the  Best,  the 
Grtateet,"  155.  &c.  what  meant  by  his 
sending  thunderbolts,  ibid,  on  the  origin 
and  eternity  of,  198. 5cc.  Plato's  opinion 
thereon,  212.  n.  10.  notion  of  the  word, 
implies  the  whole  universe,  261. 

Justice,  of  Qod,  i.  811.  &c.and  love,  denied, 
to  God,  by  Hobbes,  who  derives  his  right 
of  reigning  over  and  punishing  men  fiom 
his  irresistible  power  alone,  ii.  577.  and 
goodness  of  God,  not  repugnant  to  each 
other,  iii.  494.  natural  and  artificial.  See 
Right. 

Justin  Martyr,  whether  he  held  a  iubordi- 
nation  in  the  Trinity,  ii.  417* 

Eaempfer  (Engelbert),  on  the  religion  of 
the  Japanese,  iii.  196i 

Keith  (Geo.),  on  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  iii.  309.  n.  10. 

Kidder  (Rich.),  on  Philo's  Trmity,  ii.  323. 
in  note. 

King  (Dr.  Will),  makes  the  exercise  of 
divine  power  and  the  communication  of 
goodness  to  be  the  ends  for  which  the 
world  was  created,  iii.  487.  in  note. 

Kirch^  (Athanasius),  vindicates  the  au- 
thority of  Hennes  Trismegist,  ii.  470. 

Knowledge,  see  Intelligence,  Cogitation, 
Reason,  Intellect  all  knowledge  and 
cogitation  considered  to  be  nothing  but 
the  information  in  our  minds  of  external 
things,  and  a  paaaion  proceeding  there- 
from, i.  127.  on  the  origin  and  nature  of, 
iii.  60.  &c.  whether  applicable  to  Grod, 
ii.  555.  &c.  n.  9.  the  atheists'  position 
that  sense  is  the  only  knowledge,  refuted, 
508.  &c  whether  those  who  maintain 
this  are  Atheists,  515.  n.  8.  and  cogita- 
tion, nature  of,  not  to  be  explained  with- 
out a  God,  iii  420.  &c.  455.  dignity  of, 
mnch  undervalued  by  Atheists,  429. 
differs  from  sense,  432. 

KoffftoKpdmpt  i.  566.  n.  6. 

KSefAOC,  ibid. 

Kiibn  (Joach.),  his  Observationes  ad  Laer- 
tium,  ii.  575.  n.  3. 

K^ptoc*  whether  a  name  given  to  the 
supreme  Deity,  159.  6cc  n.  6.^the  form 


of  pttLjeg :  K*pie  IX^^v,  dented  fh)m 
the  Pagans*  ibid. 

Labbe  (Phfl.),  on  4he  Abbi  Amaldus,  ii. 
845.  n.  1. 

Lactantius,  whether  he  asserted  that  God 
made  himself,  ii  70.  &c.  n.  1.  thereby 
discards  the  eternity  of  God,  ibid,  does 
not  allow  the  supreme  God  to  be  called 
Jupiter,  149.  opinion  o^  on  the  multi- 
tude of  gods,  274.  &c.  states  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Christians  and  Pa- 
gans on  the  ministers  of  God,  310. 
whether  he  believed  in  a  subordination 
in  the  Trinity,  417.  refUtes  the  conceit  of 
those  who  suppose  the  universe  to  have 
been  made  without  any  design,  593.  n.  4. 
on  the  ethereal  body  of  the  soul  remain- 
ing after  death,  iii  820.  in  note,  affirms 
the  world  to  have  been  made  for  the 
sake  of  man,  466.  in  note. 

Ladder.     See  Scale. 

Laertius  (Diogenes),  testimony  of,  on  the 
principal  seat  of  the  soul  of  the  world,  ii. 
290.  n.  5.  Gassendi's  and  Meibomius* 
explication  of  a  passage  of,  599.  &c.  n. 
10.  on  the  idols  or  images  of  the  ancients, 
iii.  428.  n.  9.  10. 

Lamp  (Fr.  Adolph.),  his  explication  of  a 
passage  of  St.  John  xiv.  28,  ii.  422.  n.  7. 
on  the  whole  creation  groaning  and 
travailing,  Rom.  viii.  19,  iii.  450.  in 
note. 

Language,  the  Coptic,  contains  more  Greek 
than  Egyptian  words,  i.  548. 

Lanovius  (Fran.),  excuses  Robert  Fludd, 
ii.  348.  in  note. 

Lares,  what  meant  thereby,  i.  868. 

Latins,  origin  of  the  name,  ii.  212. 

Latium,  origin  of  the  name,  ibid. 

Laws,  mechanical,  all  things  in  nature  by 
no  means  explicable  firom,  ii.  594.  606. 
614.  &c.,  seeahK)  Mechanical  Necessity, 
on  the  morality  of,  see  Morality, 
public  law,  according  to  Hobbes,  the 
only  conscience  to  be  allowed  in  a  com- 
monwealth, i.  136.  n.  6.  law  of  nature, 
see  Right. 

Leibnits  (Gottf.  Will.),  opinion  of,  on  the 
existence  of  God  demonstrated  fW>m  the 
idea,  iii.  50.  n.  3.  answers  the  atheists' 
question  :  why  Gk>d  did  not  make  the 
world  sooner,  491.  n.  7.  on  the  differ- 
ence of  the  Gallic  and  German  religions, 
ii.  167.  n.  7. 

Leigh,  iii.  284.  in  note. 

Lequien  (Mich.),  opinions  on  St.  John 
xiv.  28,  collected  by  him,  ii  422.  n.  7. 

Letters,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
'the  invention  of,  i  543. 

Leucippus,  abuses  the  atomic  physiology 
to  the  disproof  of  a  God,  i.  38.  91.  dec. 
and  Democritusi  whether  the  first  inren* 
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ton  of  this  doctrine,  83.  &c.  n.  1.  rea- 
sons why  they  introduced  a  new  kind  of 
atheism,  192.  &a 

Liberty  of  will,  or  free-will,  Ejpicuras  in 
defending,  departs  from  the  principles  of 
his  own  philosophy,  iii.  116.  denied  to 
God  by  Aristotle,  ii.  92.  n.  7.  of  souls 
and  minds,  according  to  the  Platonists, 
354.  &c.  cannot  be  soWed  by  atheists,  625. 

Life,  and  death,  regarded  by  the  ancients 
as  nothing  more  than  an  anagrammatical 
Tariation  of  matter,  i.  74.  &c.  see  also 
Generation,  derived  from  the  fortuitous 
commotion  of  atoms  devoid  of  all  quali- 
ties, 119.  &c.  supposed  to  be  no  simple 
and  substantial  thing,  but  a  certain  ac- 
cident arising  from  the  aggregation  of 
atoms,  which  when  these  are  dissolved 
and  disunited,  utterly  perishes  and 
vanishes  into  nothing,  124.  &c.  entirely 
discarded  by  tiie  atomic  philosophers 
from  body,  144.  held  by  the  Ionic  sect 
to  be  a  mere  passion  and  accident  of 
matter,  ^ereble  out  of  it  and  corrupt- 
ible agam  into  it,  161.  n.  5. 162.  n.  8, 
164.  n.  S.  whether  there  is  a  life  without 
sense  and  clear  consciousness,  246.  &c. 
n.  8.  this  life  held  by  the  Egyptians  and 
Indian  Brahmins  to  be  dealh,  and  death 
to  be  the  true  life,  528.  &c  and  mind, 
simple  and  primitive  natures,  iii.  421. 
cannot  spring  out  of  matter,  438.  &c. 
and  souls,  held  by  the  Pagans  to  be  in- 
capable of  being  generated  out  of  matter, 
but  to  be  produced  by  God,  453.  &c. 
life  without  a  God  is  life  without  hope  in 
the  world,  494.  &c.,  plastic,  see  Plas- 
tic Nature,  a  natural  or  plastic,  but 
destitute  of  sense  and  reason,  attributed 
by  the  Hyloxoic  and  Stratonic  atheists 
to  matter,  i.  144.  &c.  and  by  others,  145. 
n.  1.  on  the  solitary  life  of  God,  ii.  809. 

Lidit,  and  darkness,  supposed  by  Robert 
Fludd  to  be  the  first  principles  of  things, 
I  204.  n.  1. 

Linus,  inculcates  that  there  is  nothing 
which  cannot  be  hoped  for  from  the 
Deity,  iii.  495.  n.  9. 

Lipsius  (Justus),  mistaken  in  his  interpre- 
tation of  a  passage  of  Seneca, iii.  158. 
&c. 

Livy  (Titus),  testimony  of,  that  all  the 
Pagans  worshipped  one  Gk)d,  ii.  171. 

Locke  (John),  rejects  innate  ideas,  or  the 
innate  knowledge  of  God,  i.  321.  &c.  n. 
7.  asserts  the  agreement  of  reason  and 
feith  in  the  doctrine  of  creation  out  of 
nothing,  iii.  148.  on  the  nature  of  space, 
232.  &c.  n.  7. 

Loefler  ^Fr.  Simon),  on  the  causes  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  iii  488.  in  note. 

Loersius  (Job.  Christ),  on  the  bodies  of 
angels,  u.  649.  n.  6.  arguments  of,  on 


the  bodies  oC  ang^  368.  &c.  in  note, 
on  the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
bodies  of  angels  and  good  men,  577.  in 
note. 

A6yia,  i.  e.  oracles,  what  meant  theveby,  i 
490.  n.  6. 

ASyot,  the,  see  also  Son  of  Giod,  <m  the 
agreement  of  the  philosopby  of  JoUan 
and  the  later  Platonists  with  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  on  the  eternal  geoen- 
tion  of,  L  453. '  &c.  n.  8.  wbelfaer 
called  by  Asdepius  the  second  God, 
557.  &c  of  Philo,  the  intelligible  woiU, 
ii  329.  &C.  in  note,  affirmed  by  some  at 
the  earliest  Qiristians  to  be  that  wisdom 
by  which  the  Father  is  wise,  341.  n.  9.  or 
eternal  Word  of  St.  John,  in  what  sense 
tmderstood  by  Amelios,  351.  n.  3.  origin 
of  the  expression  that  the  A5^oc>  ^ 
second  Person  of  the  Trinity  m  that 
wisdom  by  wMdi  the  Father  is  wise, 
372.  &C.  n.  8.  the  A^yoc,  or  Son  of  God, 
maintained  by  Arins  to  be  a  creatore 
made  in  time,  439.  Amelina  on  the  in- 
carnation o^  458.  &c 

Longobardus,  on  the  opinions  of  the  Chi- 
nese, iiL  192. 

Love,  supposed  to  be  the  supreme  Deity, 
i  176.  in  what  sense  can  be  truly  sud 
to  be  the  supreme  Being  and  oiig^ial  of 
all  things,  178.  what  kind  of,  described 
in  Plato's  symposium,  177.  n.  5.  two- 
fold, terrestrial  and  cdestkl,  the  latter 
with  the  ancients  a  designation  of  the 
plastic  power  of  nature,  ibid,  supposed 
to  be  the  first  principle  of  all  thinos, 
176.  &c  400.  &c  whether  with  the 
ancients  one  and  the  same  with  the 
Sjpmt  that  according  to  Moees  brooded 
upon  the  &oe  of  the  waters,  402.  6cc.  in 
note.  ii.  12.  the  supreme  Deity  why  so 
called,  ii  279.  derived  by  Atheists  from 
our  imbecility  and  fear,  576.  ezdnded 
from  God  by  Th.  Hobbes,  577.  not  all 
the  oflbpring  of  imbecility,  as  Epicuras 
thinks,  iii.  486. 

Ludan,  his  mockery  of  the  Chrntian  lites, 
ii.  192.  n.  3.  his  sneers  at  Homer,  iiL  282. 
in  note. 

Lucretius,  an  assertor  of  fete,  i.  1.  sotves 
the  nature  of  sense  from  local  motion 
alone,  12.  n.  6.  rejects  God  upon  the 
prindple :  nothing  out  of  nothing,  1 1 1 .  n. 
4.  and  from  the  doctrine,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  besides 
body  and  vacuum,  113.  n.  10.  holdi 
atoms  to  be  destitute  of  all  quality,  139. 
n.  10.  asserts  the  generation  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  world.  208.  &c  makes 
fear  and  ignorance  to  be  the  causes  of 
religion,  ii.  564.  &c  asserts  a  hidden 
fortuitous  power  in  the  empire  of  atoms 
that  delights  in  hnmbling  the  piide  of 
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men,  570.  kc  on  fear  oonjoined  with  a 
conadence  of  n^Iected  datjr,  574.  on 
£picimia'  declination  of  atoms,  iii  116. 
n.  3.  opinion  of,  on  fear  being  the  origin 
of  religion,  ii.  561.  &c.  in  note,  denies 
the  ends  of  things,  591.  603.  &c.  on 
Centaurs,  Scyllas,  Chionsras,  not  having 
existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
595.  &c.  n.  8.  on  the  generation  of 
animals  and  men,  and  the  causes  of  their 
members,  611.  &c.  n.  4.  rashlj  finds 
feultwith  the  constitution  of  the  heavens 
and  the  disposition  of  the  equator  and 
ecliptic,  iii.  464«  n.  6.  on  innumerable 
worlds,  480.  &c.  n.  2. 

Luke,  St.  the  evangelist,  chap.  zzir.  37.  of, 
explained,  iii  332.  n.  8. 

Lnatntions  and  purgations  among  the  an- 
cients, origin  of,  iii.  295.  &c  in  note. 

Lutberans,  whether  they  assert  that  God 
can  perform  things  impossible  and  con- 
tradictious, ii.  536.  in  note. 

Lysis,  a  scholar  of  Pythagoras,  ii.  9.  in 
note. 

MachJarel  fNic),  derives  religion  from 
fear  and  the  craft  of  magistrates,  ii«  567. 
in  note. 

Macrobius,  his  interpretation  (^  the  three 
gods  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  namely 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  ii.  151.  n. 
10.  the  sun  not  held  by  him  to  be  the 
supreme  God,  162.  5cc  n.  1.  his  in- 
equality of  the  Trinity,  422.  opinion  of, 
on  the  generation,  mutation,  and  oor- 
ruption  ^  things,  iii.  446. 

Magians  or  Magicians,  the  Egyptian,  on 
the  miracles  of,  iii.  14.  5cc  in  note,  the 
Persian,  whether  according  to  Plutarch 
assertors  of  a  twofold  God,  i.  854.  5cc.  n. 
6.  held  the  world  and  the  gods  made  at 
a  certain  time  to  be  one  and  the  same, 
383.  acknowledged  one  supreme  God, 
485.  &C.  whether  they  taught  a  twofold 
principle,  ibid,  why  rejected  all  temples, 
statues,  and  images,  ii.  297.  held  fire 
and  water  to  be  the  images  and  symbols 
of  God,  ibid. 

Magic,  defined  by  Plotinus  to  be  friendship 
and  discord,  i.  250.  n.  1.  divided  by  the 
Platonists  into  sorcery  and  theuigy,  443. 
n.  5.  of  2i0roester,  nothing  else  but  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  470.  magical  verses, 
origin  of^  ii  653.  n.  2. 

Magirtrate,  the,  see  also  SoTereign,  Prince, 
rdigion  and  God  derived  fW>m  the 
crafty  policy  of,  both  by  ancient  and 
modem  atheists,  ii  567.  n.  7.  563.  &c 
ibis  conceit  refiited,  625.  &c  635.  &c 
his  interests  and  rights  not  prejudiced  by 
religion,  iii.  495.  5cc  51 1.  &c  the  right 
of,  derived  horn  God  himself,  509.  &c 

Magnitude,  not  truly  and  properly  any 
VOL.   III. 


thing  infinite,  ii.  527.  &c.  537.  589.  &c 
n.  1.  542.  5cc  in  note.  See  also  Space, 
Vacuum. 

Msillet,  on  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
Egyptians,  i  605.  in  note. 

Maimonides,  on  the  soul  in  a  state  of 
felicity  when  fi«ed  from  the  body,  iii. 
808.  &c.  n.  7.  on  the  idolatry  of  the 
Pagans,  ii  183.  5cc.  n.  8. 

Maitre  (Le),  assigns  the  creation  and 
government  of  the  world,  men  and  brute 
animals,  to  certain  demons  or  spirits,  i 
219.  n.  9. 

Malebranche  (Nic),  holds  the  saints  to  be 
the  lawful  possessors  of  the  world,  iii 
467.  n.  10.  cited,  i  218.  n.  8. 

Man,  condition  o^  supposed  to  be  inferior 
to  that  of  brutes,  i.  129.  singular  conceit 
of  Anazimander  respecting  the  origin  of, 
188.  held  by  Le  Clerc  to  consist  of  three 
parts,  248.  &c  n.  8.  called  a  god,  373. 
n.  2.  origin  of,  deduced  by  Plato  and 
others  from  the  stars  and  elements,  392. 
in  note,  the  earth  the  original  of,  402. 
£cc.  in  note,  this  the<>pinion  of  Epicurus, 
ii.  622.  Hierocles*  definition  of,  iii.  276. 
reason  assigned  by  Epicurus  of  the  con- 
stant propagation  of  men  and  animals, 
ii.  599.  n.  10.  on  the  members  of  men 
and  animals,  see  Member.  Lucretius 
on  the  generation  of  men  and  the  causes 
of  their  members,  611.  &c.  n.  4.  absurd 
conceits  of  atheists  respecting  the  origin 
of  men  and  animals,  620.  &c  neither 
the  origin  nor  conservation  of  men  ex- 
plicable without  a  God,  624.  &c.  whether 
supposed  by  Irenaeus  to  consist  of  three 
pajrts,  iii.  327.  in  note.  Hobbes  on  the 
agreement  and  difierence  between  men 
and  brates,  438.  condition  of,  described 
by  Pliny  as  worse  than  that  of  all  other 
things  animate  and  inanimate,  467.  &c. 
n.  11. 

Manes,  the,  of  the  Latins,  what  they  were, 
i36L 

Manetho,  who  meant  thereby,  i  548. 

Manicbemm,  see  also  Principle,  asserts 
a  twofold  principle,  i.  329.  5cc.  Uie 
Ethiopians  mfected  with,  ii.  167.  n.  4. 
atheism  preferred  to,  by  Plutarch,  578. 

ManUius,  whether  an  assertor  of  one  su- 
preme Deity,  i  637.  opinion  of,  on  the 
origin  of  things,  ii.  1 1 3.  in  note. 

Manilius  Firmicus,  an  assertor  of  mathe- 
matical fete,  i  5. 

Manna,  the  food  of  angels,  iii.  353.  in  note. 

Manners.    See  Habits. 

Marca  fPet.  de),on  the  Arians  being  called 
Porpnyrians,  ii.  412.  n.  5. 

Marcionites,  tritheists,  i.  328.  &c. 

Marriage,  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  re- 
jected by  some  of  the  Pagans,  i.  506.  &c. 
n.  6.  of  heaven  and  earth,  402.  n.  2. 
X  X 
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Mara,  a  name  of  the  supreme  Being,  ii. 
225.  £ee. 

Mareham  (Sir  Joh.),  on  the  Egyptian  wor- 
ship of  beasts,  i.  610.  in  note. 

Massuetus  (Ren.),  on  Iremeus^  doctrine  of 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  iii.  328.  in  note. 

Material  philosophera,  the,  assigned  only  a 
material  cause  to  matter,  but  not  an 
efficient  and  intelligent  one,  i.  158.  re- 
garded matter  alone  as  necessarily  and 
really  subsisting  from  all  eternity,  and 
all  other  things  as  nothing  else  but  its 
qualities  and  affections,  ibid,  excepted 
against  by  Aristotle  for  having  assigned 
no  cause  of  motion  or  of  the  great  con- 
stancy and  regularity  of  the  mundane 
system,  159.  their  form  of  philosophy 
the  oldest  in  Greece,  171.  associate  God 
and  matter  in  the  construction  of  the 
world,  800.  not  atheists,  304.  &o, 

MatbematioB,  the  pure,  one  of  the  three 
speculative  sciences,  ii.'89. 

Matrimony.    See  Marriage. 

Matter,  on  the  eternity  of,  i.  300.  &c.  n. 
3.  in  what  sense  called  immortal,  infi- 
nite, and  the  governor  of  all,  184.  186. 
eternity  of,  asserted  by  the  later  Plar 
tonists,  300.  &c.  iii.  214.  &c.  by  the 
Stoics,  iii.  82.  n.  8.  109.  &c.  reasons 
why  some  believe  this,  122.  &c.  origin 
of,  according  to  the  junior  Platonists, 
216.  &c.  held  to  be  eternal  by  Phere- 
cydes  Syrus,  ii.  3.  eternal,  whether 
associated  b^  Timseus  Locrus  with  the 

.  supreme  Bemg,  54.  &c.  n.  6.  cannot  be 
infinite,  542.  &c.  in  note,  held  to  be 
eternal  by  atheists,  i.  170.  of  the  whole 
universe,  regarded  by  Heraclitus  end  the 
Stoics  as  having  been  from  eternity  but 
the  forms  of  mundane  things  as  created 
and  sent  into  it  by  God,  111.  with  a 
plastic  power  necessarily  bound  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  the  law  of  fate,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  philosophera  the 
original  of  all  things,  56.  n.  2.  and  body, 
considered  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  not  to 
be  one  and  the  same,  88.  n.  1.  or  a  con- 
texture of  atoms,  sense,  reason,  and  un- 
derstanding according  to  atheists  the 
result  of,  122.  &c.  a  plastic  life,  but 
without  sense  and  reason,  by  whom 
attributed  to,  144.  147.  n.  2.  fortuitous 
motion  of,  without  any  directive  prin- 
ciple, origin  of  all  things  derived  from, 
by  the  Democritic  atheism,  152.  &c 
endowed  with  fbrms  and  qualities,  origin 
of  all  things  derived  from,  by  Aristote- 
lian and  Anaximandrian  atheism,  192. 
the  first,  said  by  Anaximenes  to  be  air, 
and  the  original  of  all  things,  187.  and 
God,  asserted  by  the  Stoics  to  be  the 
two  firat  prindples  of  things,  300.  n.  2. 
and  by  othere,  ibid.  n.  3.  opinion  of  the 


Ionic  sect  on,  as  the  first  priodple  of 
things,  see  Ionic  Sect,  eense  and 
reason  attributed  to,  by  some  atbeisbL 
204.  regarded  by  some  as  poeaeflBing  life 
and  reason,  ii.  587.  those  refuted  whs 
educe  all  things  fit>m,  iii.  305.  &c.  mind 
senior  to  and  incapable  of  being  generated 
out  of,  435.  itc,  no  life  generable  out  e^ 
437.  &c.  lives  and  souls  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  never  generated  out  o^  bat 
all  produced  by  the  Deity,  4£3.  the 
whole  universe  not  composed  of,  40$, 
infinitely  divisible,  by  whom  beBered 
and  rejected,  i  29.  &c.  n.  5.  see  also 
Body,  supposed  by  some  of  the  ancients 
to  be  the  only  substance  in  the  worid, 
34.  &a  from  the  principle  tliat  that 
cannot  be  any  other  substance  in  the 
world  besides,  the  existence  of  a  God 
denied,  113.  n.  10.  117.  &c  in  a  certaai 
way  a  thing  incomprehensible,  n.  518. 
supposed  to  be  incorruptible,  i.  124.  &e. 
a  twofold  kind  of,  according  to  some 
ancient  philosophers,  one  diasipable  the 
other  incapable  of  change,  52.  &&  n.  7. 
Grod  a  servant  to  the  necessity  of,  7.  &c. 
twofold,  gross  and  subtle,  iiL  lIOi  &c.  a. 
9.  regarded  by  the  authon  of  theogonies 
as  the  supreme  Being,  i.  162.  a  oertun 
subtle,  ethereal,  and  intellectual  matter 
or  fire,  pervading  the  whole  world,  God 
supposed  to  be,  202.  devoid  of  hie  and 
sense,  called  God  by  Anaximander,  184. 
can  be  moved  by  cogitation,  iii.  493.  n. 
8.  meaning  of  the  word,  according  to 
the  ancients,  123.  &c.  in  note,  see  also 
'YXi;.  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  origin 
of  the  division  of  the  andenta  respecting, 
126.  &c  in  note,  firat,  in  whait  aeiue 
held  by  the  ancients  to  be  incorporeal, 
123.  &c.  in  note. 

Maximus  Martyr,  deemed  the  autiior  of  the 
Dialogues  of  the  Trinity,  ii.  447. 

Maxim  us  Tyrius,  opinion  of,  on  one  God 
the  creator  of  all  things,  ii.  138,  Ac 
whether  it  can  be  prov^  from  his  testi- 
mony that  the  whole  Pagan  world  be- 
lieved in  one  supreme  God,  146.  &c. 
n.  2.  on  Homer's  philosophy,  225. 

Mayer  (Job.  Fr.\  on  the  Me  of  rel^gioiw 
depending  on  uie  stars,  in.  27.  n.  1. 

Mechanics.     See  Mechanical  Necessitj. 

Meibomius  (Marc.),  his  explanation  of  a 
passage  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  ii.  599. 
n.  10. 

MiiZtiiVf  implies  superiority  not  only  of 
nature  and  dignity,  but  of  glory,  splen- 
dour and  felicity,  ii.  423.  in  note. 

Melissus,  whether  to  be  ranked  ainoQg 
physiologen,  ii.  36.  n.  8.  his  immoveable, 
incorporeal  and  infinite  one  and  alt,  44. 
&c.  difference  of  opinion  respecting  his 
religion,  48.  n.  6. 
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Member,  conoeiti  of  the  ancient  phyno- 
logera  respecting  the  causes  of  the  mem- 
bers of  men  and  animals,  ii.  610.  &c 
Menander,  whether  an  assertor  of  one  su- 
preme God,  i  632.  &c.  n.  3. 
Mercury,  of  the  Greeks,  who  he  was,  i.  543. 
&C.  n.  5.  a  name  of  the  supreme  being, 
226.  the  guardian  of  highways  and  con- 
ductor of  souls  to  the  infernal  regions, 
iii.   297.  &c  in  note,    compared   with 
Moses  and  our  Saviour  Christ,  ibid. 
Metaphysics,  one  of  the  three  speculative 

sciences,  ii.  89. 
Mcrc/«>f^^X*^^*C*  or  transmigration  of  souls, 
asserted  by  Empedocles,  I  45.  n.  5.  9. 
tbia  dogma  derived  from  the  principle  of 
reason :  nothing  out  of  nothing,  70.  &c 
into  brute  animals,  expounded  by  some  in 
a  moral  sense,  ibid.  n.  4.  whether  derives 
its  origin  from  the  doctrine  of  atoms  or 
to  be  attributed  to  the  ancient  Chaldeans, 
Egyptians,  and  oriental  nations  gene- 
rally, 71.  Uc.  n.  9.  believ^  in  by  the 
Egyptians,  524.  &c  529.  &c  in  note, 
and  by  the  Pythagoreans,  531.  Slc  in 
note,  into  beasts,  regarded  as  the  origin 
of  the  Egyptian  worship  of  beasts,  611. 
in  note,  asserted  by  Chalddius,  470.  in 
^ote.  Pharisaic  doctrine  of,  650.  n.  7.  iii. 
445.  n.  4.  into  beasts  and  plants,  286. &c 
in  note.  808.  n.  5. 
Methodius,  holds  the  soul  to  be  corporeal, 
iii  325.  in  note,  explains  a  certain  pas- 
sage of  Origen  on  the  bodies  of  angels, 
380.  &c; 
Metrodorus,  Chius,  derives  the  origin  of  all 

natural  things  fit>m  atoms,  i.  32.  n.  2. 
Mifrpoir<ir«tfp,  God  why  so  called,  i  635. 

iii  162. 
Mexicans,  the,  professors  of  one  God,  ii  1 68. 
Middle,  meaning  of  the  word,  explained, 

ii.  430.  n.  4. 
Mind,  whether  first  ranked  by  Anaxagoras 
among  the  first  principles  of  things,  i  181. 
D.  8.  see  also  Vovg,  the  second  eter- 
nal hypostasis  of  the  Platonic  Trinity, 
ii  368.  &c.  n.  7.  see  also  Hypostasis, 
regarded  by  Plato  not  as  the  first  but  as 
the  second  principle,  894.  &c  all  mbds 
partake  of  one  mind,  iii.  71.  of  man,  ac- 
cording to  the  Platonists  absorbed  by  the 
Deity,  ii.  520.  n.lO.  and  life,  simple  and 
primitive  natures,  iii.  421.  &c. 
Biinerva,  or  Athena,  who  meant  thereby, 
i.  519.  &C.  n.  9.  see  also  Athena,  sig- 
nification of  the  name,  677.  of  Horace, 
who  meant  thereby,  636.  &c.  n.  7.  un- 
derstood to  be  wisdom  and  a  name  and 
notion  of  one  supreme  Deity,  ii.  150. 
n.  8.  a  name  of  the  supreme  Deity,  213. 
&c.  n.  5.  fiible  concemmg,  explained  and 
refiited,  266.  n.  6.  the  supreme  Deity, 
why  so  called,  279. 


Ministers  of  God,  spoken  of  in  Scripture, 
not  to  be  regarded  as  gods,  ii.  310. 

Miracles,  of  Vespasian,  i.  441.  &c.  n.  4.  iii. 
1.  Apollonius  compared  to  Christ  for 
holiness  of  life  and  miracles,  437.  445. 
&c.  n.  10.  iii.  1.  &c.  absurd  to  require 
that  God  should  interpose  upon  every 
turn  by  miracles,  474.  whether  a  demon 
can  perform  them,  iii.  1.  &c.  7.  &c.  n.  I. 
two  kinds  o^  4.  of  the  whetstone,  by 
Accius  Navius,  ibid,  argument  drawn 
from,  how  much  it  proves,  ibid.  &c. 
whether  to  be  taken  as  certain  signs  of 
truth,  7.  &c.  n.  1.  miracles  of  the 
Egyptian  magicians,  15.  in  note,  of  Jesus 
Christ,  5.  &c. 

Mithras,  a  god  of  the  Persians,  i.  471.  &c. 
n.  1.2.  worship  and  mysteries  of,  473. 
&c.  n.  3. 

Mochus.    See  Mosclms. 

Moderatus,  asserted  the  same  Trinity  as 
the  Pythagoreans,  ii.  312. 

Molets  ( P.  des),  his  Memoires  de  Littera- 
ture,  ii.  463,  n.  5. 

Molinajus  ^Pet.),  on  evils  existing  in  opi- 
nion ana  fency  and  not  in  reality,  iii. 
469.  n.  3. 

Monad,  Monads,  see  Unities,  according 
to  Pythagoras  the  first  principle  of  things, 
ii.  5.  &c.  of  Pythagoras,  whether  G^ 
meant  thereby,  9.  5cc.  in  note.  14.  5cc. 

MonarchianSfthe,  afiBrmed  God  to  be  able  to 
perform  things  impossible  and  contra- 
dictious, ii.  535.  in  note. 

Mono-ousios,  Athanasius  and  St.  Augustine 
on  the  word,  ii.  442.  6cc. 

Moon,  the,  why  represented  with  a  triple 
feoe,  i.  483.  in  note,  opinion  of  Xeno- 
phanes  on  many  suns  and  moons,  ii.  23. 
n.  3.  held  by  Xenocrates  to  be  inhabited, 
ibid,  and  by  Anaxagoras,  31.  deemed 
by  Plato  a  god,  68. 

Monster.  Lucretius  on  Centaurs,  Scyllas, 
Chimeras  and  other  monsters  not  being 
in  existence  frt>m  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  ii.  595.  &c.  n.  8. 

Mopsvestenus  (Theod.),  i.  854.  n;  4. 

Morality,  of  actions,  according  to  Hobbes 
derived  from  the  civil  sovereign,  i.  136. 
&c.  on  the  eternal  and  immutable  mo- 
rality of  things,  iii.  525.  &c.  external, 
assertors  of,  ibid,  external,  evil  conse- 
quences of,  529.  5ec.  external,  refrited, 
and  internal,  established,  530.  5cc.  ex- 
ternal, repugnant  and  contradictory  to 
itself,  581.  &c.  internal,  also  in  positive 
laws,  534.  &C. 

More  (Dr.  Hen.),  shows  examples  of  things 
superior  and  contrary  to  mechanical  laws, 
i  220.  n.  2.  favourable  to  the  aigument 
for  the  existence  of  a  God  drawn  ftx>m 
the  innate  idea,  iii.  38.  n«  1.  supposes 
God  not  to  differ  from  extension  or 
X  X  2 
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ifMoe,  282.  lu  7.  affinni  that  Pjtba^wmt 
derived  his  doctrine  from  tlie  Jews,  ii.  16. 
n.  4.  on  the  Prthagoretii  oath  appealing 
to  the  name  Jeborab,  ibid.  n.  5.  7.  a 
Platonist,  415.  n.  7.  on  Providence,  iii. 
477.  n.  8. 

Morhof  ^Dan.  Geo.),  bis  two  dissertations 
De  DiTinitate  Prindptim,  L  862.  n.  7* 
on  'the  schoolmen  making  Aristotle  an 
assertor  of  creation  out  df  nothing,  iil 
188. 

Momsus  (PhiL).  supposes  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  brooded  over  the  &oe  of  the 
waters  to  be  the  soul  of  the  world,  ii. 
845.  n.  1. 

Mortal,  on  the  signification  of  the  word. 
See  Death. 

Moschopulus,  declares  the  m/sterj  of  the 
Pagan  polytheism,  L  368.  &c 

Moschus,  called  also  Mochus,  said  to  be  the 
inventor  of  the  atomic  philosophy,  i  20. 
n.  1.  2.  who  he  was,  iii  548.  &c. 

Moses,  the  divine  writer,  not  the  same  as 
Moschus,  i.  21.  n.  2.  alluded  to  in  the 
Orphic  verses,  504.  n.  10.  his  wisdom, 
524.  supposed  to  have  learnt  the  doc- 
trine of  creation  out  of  matter  from  the 
Egyptians,  iii.  142.  held  by  Strabo  to  be 
a  naturalist,  ii.  26 1.  quoted  by  Chalcidius, 
465.  in  note. 

Mosheim  (J.  L.),  conjectures  and  views  of, 
respecting  the  whole  of  Anaximander's 
philoeoi^y,  i.  189.  &c  n.  10.  dissertation 
of,  on  creation  out  of  nothing,  iii.  140, 
&c.  on  the  body  of  the  soul,  276.  Sec 

Motion,  nature  and  origin  of  sense  solved 
by  atheists  from  the  laws  of,  i.  12.  28. 
&o.  fiiHD  the  principle  no  motion  without 
a  mover  atheists  reject  a  perfect  cogi- 
tative and  thinking  Being  as  the  cause  of 
all  things,  126.  &c  laws  of,  according  to 
Des  Cartes,  224.  &c  n.  S.  whether  they 
are  a  plastic  nature,  ibid,  aiguments  of 
Zeno  against,  ii.  48.  n.  7.  iiL  92.  n.  9. 
eternal  laws  of,  Des  Cartes  censured  for 
referring  all  things  to,  ii.  34.  n.5.  Plato's 
doctrine  oonceming,  84.  &c.  the  Deity 
supposed  by  Hobb^  to  be  demonstrable 
from,  i.  126.  n.  6.  Aristotle's  doctrine 
oonceming,  ii.  88.  5ec.  in  a  certain  way  a 
thing  incomprehensible,  618.  on  the  cause 
of,  586.  &c  not  essential  to  all  matter  or 
body,  ibid,  no  cause  of,  assigned  by  De- 
mocritus  and  others,  587.  &c.  n.  6.  Epi- 
curus* opinion  on  the  cause  of,  588. 
Empedoclee  on  God  being  the  cause  of, 
689.  n.  10.  argument  of  atheiits  bor- 
rowed from  the  nature  of,  iii.  413.  &c 
OsTtfaian  hvpothesis  concerning,  414. 
held  by  Arutotle  and  the  junior  Pla- 
tonists  to  be  eternal,  ibid.  n.  2.  all  springs 
from  an  intelligent  cause,  416.  &c  ex- 
istence of  a  Bemg  endowed  with  an  in- 


herent fiMulty  of  moving  mAiatainad 
against  athdsts,  422.  &c.  phepomcaoa 
of,  cannot  be  solved  by  atheSats.  420. 

Mover,  a  first  cause  or,  and  oMiaeqoeotly  a 
God,  denied  by  atheists,  i.  125.  &c  a 
first,  what  supposed  to  be  by  Aristotle. 
158.  n.  10.  the  supreme  God  held  by 
Aristotle  to  be  the  first  mover  ofaU 
things,  11.82.&C 

Music,  diemons  and  diseases  expelled  by,  n. 
664.  in  note. 

Mysteries  of  Mithras,  i.  478.  &a  n.  8.  the 
Pagan,  origin  of,  608.  &c.  in  note,  the 
Grecian,  origin  of,  iii.  295.  &c  in  note. 

Mystics,  the,  educe  the  origin  of  our  sools 
fixim  the  soul  of  thefworld,  and  call  them 
portions  of  the  divine  essence,  iL  415. 
n.6. 

Mythology,  of  the  poets,  iii.  298.  Uc  in 
note,  to  be  explained  from  ancient  his- 
tory, ibid. 

Nachmanidbs,  on  the  angelical  body  of  the 
soul,  iii.  316. 

Natalii  Alexander,  ii.  486.  n.  8. 

NaturaliBm.  See  Ddsm,  Spinoxism,  One, 
AU,  Pantheism,  the  World  God,  God 
all  things. 

Naturalist,  see  also  Deist,  whether  to 
be  regarded  as  an  Atheist,  i.  101.  5tc. 
n.  1.  whether  Pythagoras  to  be  reckoned 
one,  41.  n.  5.  or  Empedodes,  42.  &c. 
50.  n.  3.  or  Thales,  41.  n.  4.  180.  n.  8. 
7.  8.  the  Pagans  were  so,  ii.  259. 

Nature,  what  atheists  mean  by  the  word, 
i.  138.  &C.  with  Democritos  nothing  but 
a  mere  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms, 
with  Strato  a  certain  powo-  and  interior 
life  in  matter,  148.  what  the  Stoics  mean 
by,  195.  n.  9.  a  twofold  meaning  at- 
tached to  the  word,  both  by  atheists  and 
Theists,  207.  a  twofold,  supposed  by  the 
ancient  philosophers,  one  passive  bulk, 
the  other  an  active  power,  iii.  898.  &c 
Proclus*  description  of,  ii.  619.  eternity 
and  immutability  of  the  natures  of  things 
defended  by  Dies  Cartes  and  deduc«i 
solely  fix>m  the  divine  will,  582.  &c.  n.  7. 
the  whole  nature  of  things  supposed  by 
Heraditus  and  SiOno  to  consist  of  bodies, 
i.  160.  &C.  and  by  atheists,  199.  &c  a 
self-existent,  the  first  original  of  all  things, 
assigned,  296.  &c  supposed  by  Hippo- 
crates, Plato,  and  Aristotle  to  act  fbr 
certain  ends,  though  without  consultatior 
and  deliberation,  but  subject  to  the  will 
of  the  supreme  Deity,  158.  &c  all  the 
order  and  harmony  of,  deduced  by  Aris- 
totle from  the  supreme  Deity  the  first 
mover  of  all  things,  ii.  86.  &c.  and 
God,  whether  one  and  the  same,  see 
World,  Naturalism,  the  supreme  Deity 

'      worshipped  in  the  things  of,  260.  ice,  on 
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the  peraonification  of  the  things  of,  see 
Penon.  an  incorporeal  nature  or  sab- 
stance,  see  Substance,  Spirit 

A  Plastic  nature,  see  also  Plastic  Life, 
and  chance,  tbe  original  of  all  things  de- 
duced by  Strato  from  a  mixture  o^  148. 
&c.  194.  £cc.  wholly  devoid  of  reason  and 
sense,  193.  &o.  all  things  subjected  to 
the  &te  of,  194.  held  by  the  Stoics  to  be 
most  intimately  connected  with  God,  or 
that  nature  which  is  diffused  through  the 
whole  universe,  195.  &c  n.  9.  the  opi- 
nion of  HeracUtus  on,  197.  n.  2.  and  of 
Boethus,  198.  a  copious  digression  con- 
cerning. 217.  &C.  whether  one  and  the 
aame  with  Pes  Cartes*  mechanical  laws, 
221.  &c.  n.  6,  or  with  the  nature  incul- 
cated by  Aristotle,  226.  &c    or  with 
Plato's  soul  diffused  through  the  whole 
universe,  iii.  484.  &c  n.  8.  a  vegetative 
soul  supposed  to  be  nothing  else*  than, 
232.  not  an  occult  quality,  but  the  only 
intelligible  cause  of  the  order  and  beauty 
of  the  universe,  234.  £cc.  true  notion  of, 
according  to  Aristotle,  235.  superior  to 
human  art,  236.  6cc.  and  at  the  same 
time  inferior,  239.  &c.  different  from  the 
divine  art,  230.  acts  artificially  for  cer- 
tain ends,  yet  devdid  of  all  counsel  or 
reason,   239.   &c.    compared    with   tbe 
instincts  of  brutes,  243.  &c  the  energy 
of,  may  be  called  cogitation,  244.   &c. 
acts  neither  by  knowledge  nor  fiincy,  but 
fatally,  magically  and    sympathetically, 
249.  not  God  but  a  low  and  imperfect 
creature,  250.  the  same  as  a  vegetative 
life,  inferior  to  the  sensitive,  251.  incor- 
.  poreal,  252.  a  soul  of  an  inferior  order, 
255.  Aristotle's  opinion  respecting,  ibid. 
&c.  n.  6.  also  in  animals,  25B.  &c  as- 
serted by  the  best   philosophers  of  all 
ages,  226.  whether  by  Empedocles,  228, 
&C.  n.  7.  or  by  Heraclitus,  231.  n.  1.  or 
by  Hippocrates,  Zeno,  and  the  Stoics, 
ibid.  n.  2.   why  devised  by  the  junior 
Platonists,  248.  n.  8.  possibly  one  be- 
longing to  tbe  whole  terraqueous  globe, 

271.  the  notion  of,  perverted  by  atheists, 

272.  whether  to  be  taken  as  a  safe  middle 
between  those  who  refer  all  things  to 
mechanical  laws,  and  those  who  suppose 
God  to  do  all  things  immediately,  ii.  606. 
that  God  does  not  do  all  things  imme- 
diately without  the  intervention  of,  proved 
from  the  slowness  in  the  generation  of  all 
things  and  the  bungles  visible  in  the 
world,  i.  223.  226.  n.  3.  directed  and  pre- 
sided over  by  God,  223.  &c.  a  subser- 
vient minister  to  divine  Providence,  iii. 
484.  its  opponents  too  favourable  to  me- 
chanical precepts  and  laws,  and  closely 
allied  to  atheists,  i.  217.  whether  they 
are  obliged  to  acknowledge  either  a  me- 


chanical neoeasity  or  the  fhbrication  even 
of  the  meanest  animals  immediately  by 
Gk>d,  218.  &C.  n.8.  Anaxagoras  accused 
of  aUieism  by  Aristotle  for  rejecting,  232. 
&c.  n.  5.  and  by  Plato,  233.  n.  6.  7.  as- 
sertors  of,  under  a  prejudice  of  atheism 
among  the  vulgar,  234. 
Necessity,  &tal,  see  Fate,  of  God  and  the 
world,  asserted  by  Aristotle,  i.  93.  &c.  n.  7. 
Necessity,  mechainical,  see  also  Law. 
whether  the  opponents  of  a  plastic  nature 
are  obliged  to  acknowledge  either  this  or 
the  fabrication  of  all  things  immediately 
by  God  L  218.  &c  n.  8.  doctrine  of,  no 
less  irrational  than  impious,  220.  Des 
Cartes  censured  for  re^nring  all  things  to 
the  eternal  hiws  of,  ii.  34.  n.  5. 
Necessum  intestinum,  the  same  as  interior 

necessitas,  i  3.  n.  1. 
Needham,  (Pet),  emends   a    reading   of 

Hierocles,  iii.  272.  n.  1. 
Neitb,  an  E^ptian  goddess,  explanation  of 
her  worship,  i.  577.  £cc  n.  7.    See  also 
Minerva. 
Neptune,  origin  of  the  name,  i.  520.  &c  a 
name  of  the  supreme  Being,  ii.  223.  n.  8. 
Nestorins,  accused  of  idolatry,  ii.  485.  &c. 
Newton   (Sir  Isaac),   asserts  creation  out 
of  nothing  to  be  consistent  both  with  right 
reason  and  Isitb,  ilL  148.  &c  disciples  of, 
suppose  God  not  to  be  different  firom 
extension  or  spcu»,  232.  n.  7.  an  inde&ti- 
gable  explorer  of  nature,  ii.  584.  in  note, 
cited,  480. 
Nicene  Fathers,  whether   they  held    the 
Holy  Spirit  to  be  a  person  and  Grod,  ii. 
416.  n.  8.  used  the  word  substance  as 
synonymous  with  essence,    432.    n.   5, 
Petavius  on    their  Trinity,  436.    their 
Trinity  different  ftom  the  Sabellian  and 
Arian,  445.  &c. 
Nicolai  (Henr.),  rejects  the  resurrection  of 

the  dead,  iii.  310.  n.  10. 
Night,  the  original  of  the  gods,  see  Theo- 
gony.  the  first  principle  of  all  things,  i. 
398.  &c 
Nigrisolius,  an  Italian,  his  fancy  of  a  lumen 
seminale  refuted  by   Antonio  Conti,  i. 
218.  n.  8. 
No,  a  dty  of  E^pt,  i  575. 
Noah,  and  Ham,  whether  known  to  the 

ancients,  i.  572. 
No€p^,  meaning  of  the  word,iiL  872.  in  note. 
Noes,  gods  of  the  Platonic  Trinity,  ii.  311. 
&c.  336.  not  asserted  by  the  genuine  dis- 
ciples of  Plato,  861.  &C. 
No>7r5c*  meaning  of  the  word,  iii  372.  in 

note. 
Noos,  the  supreme  God  so  named,  ii.  54. 

&c 
Nothing,  can  come  from  nothing,  nor  go  to 
nothing:   this  principle  of   reason  how 
undenfood  by  the  andents,  i.  59.  &c 
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n.  6.  the  origin  of  the  atomical  physiology 
deduced  from  it,  59.  &c.  what  philoeo- 
phera  built  their  physical  philosophy 
upon  it,  lb.  and  61.  &c  n.  8.  led  to  the 
doctrine  of  incorporeal  substances,  66. 
and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  68. 
&c  from  the  same  principle  the  genera- 
tion and  corruption  of  the  souls  both  of 
men  and  animals  denied  by  the  ancients, 
69.  led '  them  to  hold  the  pre-existence 
and  transmigration  of  souls,  70.  the 
existence  of  God  denied  from  it,  by 
Lucretius  and  others,  110.  what  doc- 
trines it  supplied  to  the  Pythagoreans, 
163.  &c.  and  to  Anaxagoras,  168.  in 
what  way  attempted  to  be  impugned  by 
the  physiologers  introduced  by  Aristotle, 
166.  n.  6.  creation  out  of  nothing,  see 
Creation,  this  principle  the  foundation  of 
the  atomic  physiology,  iii.  83.  answer  to 
the  exceptions  of  atheists  borrowed  from 
it,  85.  «c.  in  what  sense  an  axiom  of 
unquestionable  truth,  79.  &c.  90.  false 
sense  of  the  same  principle,  91.  &c.  Le 

I  Clerc's  obserrations  against  those  who 
deny  that  any  thing  can  be  made  out  of 
nothing,  133.  &c.  meaning  of  the  word 
nothing  according  to  the  ancients,  124.  in 
note,  explication  of  the  phraseology: 
nothing  can  come  out  of  nothing,  133. 
meaning  of  the  word,  according  to  Plato, 
124.  in  note,  180.  &c.  matter  called 
nothing  by  Robt.  Fludd,  182. 

Notions,  universal,  rejected  by  atheists,  iii. 
60.  &c.    See  also  Innate  Idea. 

Noi/c,  in  what  sense  called  God  by  the 
ancients,  ii.  88.  the  second  God  of  the 
Platonic  Trinity  so  called,  311.  &c.  see 
also  Mind,  of  which  Plato  speaks  in  his 
Philebus,  not  a  person,  but  a  mental 
notion  and  virtue,  386.  n.  4.  signifies 
with  Plato  the  reasoning  faculty,  408. 
n.  2.  with  Aristotle  the  rational  soul,  iii. 
470.  n.  7. 

Novatian,  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  iii.  337.  n.  10. 

Number,  the  ternary,  of  the  Platonists  and 
Pythagoreans,  what  meant  thereby,  i. 
316.  &.  n.  4.  on  the  numbers  of  Py- 
thagoras, ii.  5.  &c.  whether  the  numbers 
of  Pythagoras  and  the  ideas  of  Plato  not 
different  from  each  other,  41.  n.  8. 
numbers  and  ideas  the  original  of  all 
things,  ibid.  &c.  the  ternary,  regarded  by 
the  Pythagoreans  as  sacrosanct  and  full 
of  mystery,  313. 

Numenius,  asserts  a  twofold  principle,  i. 
344.  in  note,  holds  the  same  Trinity  with 
the  Pythagoreans,  ii.  312.  on  the  world 
being  the  third  God,  318. 

Nyffius  (Steph.),  on  Philo's  Trinity,  ii,  323. 

Oath,  of  Plato,  ii.  308.  of  Pythagoras,  14. 

&c.  n.  5.  7. 


Obligation,  derived  by  Hobbes  from  utffily, 
u.  636.  n.  6.  7.  civil,  derired  by  atbots 
and  Hobbes  from  fear,  altogether  weak, 
505.  &c.  with  note. 

Ockham,  an  aasertor  of  external  maaiSkj, 
iiL  529. 

Ocellus  Lucanus,  his  god,  ii.  53.  &e. 

Olearius  (Gottf.),  on  Potamon,  iL  322.  note. 

Olympus  and  heaven,  not  one  aad  Ike 
same,  H.  231.  n.  3. 

Omnipotence,  possibility  o^  denied,  L  lOS. 
&c.  n.  3.  belongs  to  the  idea  of  God,  307. 
&c.  whether  acknowledged  by  the 
Pagans,  309.  n.  10.  whether  capable  of 
creating  infinite  space,  ii.  527.  &c.  a.  1. 
the  irresistible,  of  God,  regarded  fay 
Hobbes]  as  the  sole  foundation  of  li^ 
right  of  ruling  and  punching,  577.  &c 
n.  5.  of  God,  defended  against  athcats 
and  their  arguments  refuted,  531.  kz. 
n.  5.  cannot  perform  contradictories,  aad 
change  truth  into  fiilsebood,  532.  &c 
iii.  31.  &c.  with  notes,  an  omnipoteot 
being  demonstrated  frt>m  the  nature  of 
knowledge,  61.  &c.  the  doctrine  that  the 
perfection  of  the  divine  nature  coaasts 
chiefly  in,  and  not  in  goodness,  botineM, 
justice,  and  wisdom,  exploded  and  pro- 
nounced worse  than  atheism,  461.  &c. 

Omnipresence  of  Grod,  what  meant  tber^y, 
iii  137. 

"Ov  :  t6  5y  and  rb  fit)  5v,  meaning  of  these 
words  explained,  iii.  152.  &a 

Onatus,  his  opinion  on  God,  ii.  57. 

One  and  all,  the  phrase,  denoted  with  aome 
of  the  ancients  the  supreme  God,  with 
others  matter,  ii.  38.  &c.    See  SpinosiiaB. 

Oracles,  the  Sibylline,  i.  463.  &c.  of  Jopiter, 
and  Apollo,  469.  &c.  n.  1.  of  Zoroaster. 
487.  &c.  492.  n.  4.  on  the  defect  of;  584. 
the  Chaldaic,  on  the  second  hypoeSasis  of 
,the  Trinity  or  mind,  sense  of,  ii.  385. 
n.  2.  two  kinds  of,  some  possible  to  pro- 
ceed from  angels,  others  from  God  alone, 
iii.  12.  &c.  with  note,  of  Scripture,  frr 
superior  to  all  others,  23.  &c  with  note, 
of  Scripture,  demonstrate  a  God*  ibid. 

Origen,  addicted  to  astrology,  i.  5.  n.  IflL 
held  the  pre-existenoe  of  souls,  72.  n.  8. 
iii.  90.  n.  7.  an  assertor  of  the  eternity  cf 
the  world,  i  418.  in  note,  origin  of  the 
same.  531.  does  not  allow  the  anpreme 
God  to  be  called  Jupiter,  il  149.  his  In- 
terpretation of  the  fable  of  Minerva,  266. 
n.  6.  his  refutation  of  the  tropological 
interpretation  thereof,  267.  on  the  Chris- 
tian Trinity,  .342.  &c.  on  the  soul  of  the 
world,  344.  &c  on  the  immutability  and 
fi«e-will  of  the  minds  and  soula  ii  the 
Platonists,  353.  &c  sentiments  of,  on 
souls,  354.  &c  St.  Augustine  on  his 
mutable  felicity  of  souls  after  death,  358. 
commends  Plato'ft  Trinity,  378.  in  note. 
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whether  held  a  suhordination  in  the 
Trinity,  417*  rejects  creation  out  of 
nothing,  iii.  142.  on  the  ethereal  body  of 
the  soul  remabing  after  death,  319.  n. 
5.  opinion  of,  on  Uie  body  of  souls,  328. 
&c  on  Christ's  body  after  the  resurrec- 
tion, 332.  and  note,  num.  III.  attributes 
bodies  to  angels,  346.  &c.  n.  4.  on  the 
nature  and  food  of  angels,  349.  &c.  on 
the  bodies  of  human  souls  after  death, 
374.  &c.  378.  n.  6.  a  passage  of,  ex- 
plained, 379.  on  the  corporeal  god  of  the 
Stoics,  404.  n.  10.  on  the  divine  goodAess 
and  wisdom,  462.  &c.  on  providence,  483. 
on  unextended  natures,  247. 

Origin,  original,  see  also  Creation,  a  three- 
fold, of  all  things,  i.  4.  monad,  number, 
idea,  friendship,  discord,  the  origin  of  all 
things,  see  Monad,  Number,  Idea, 
Friendship,  Discord,  of  all  things,  re- 
duced by  the  ancients  to  two  principles, 
namely  matter  and  an  active  power 
inherent  in  matter  and  necessarily  asso- 
ciated therewith  by  the  will  of  fate,  55. 
&c.n.  2.  of  all  things,  derived  by  Demo- 
critic  atheists  from  the  fortuitous  con- 
course of  irrational  and  senseless  atoms, 
138.  &c  derived  by  Streto  not  from  the 
fortune  and  chance  of  Democritus,  but 
from  a  certain  mixture  of  chance  and  a 
plastic  power  in  matter,  148.  &c  ac- 
cording to  the  material  philosophers, 
see  Material  Philosophers,  supposed  by 
Thales  to  be  water,  39.  opinion  of  the 
Stoics  on,  57.  &c.  sappoeed  to  be  matter, 
see  Matter,  to  be  fire,  see  Fire,  to  be 
water,  see  Water,  to  be  air,  see  Air.  to 
be  earth,  see  Earth,  held  by  the  Anaxi- 
mandrian  atheism  to  be  matter  endowed 
with  forms  and  qualities,  191.  &c.  by 
Robt.  Fludd  to  be  light  and  darkness, 
204.  n.  1.  whether  deduced  by  the  Py- 
thagoreans from  atoms,  164.  n.  1.  sup- 
posed to  be  earth  and  water,  172.  n.  7. 
whether  friendship  and  discord  held  by 
Empedocles  to  be  two  {Principles,  one  the 
origin  of  all  good,  the  other  of  all  evil,  228. 
&c.  n.  7.  night,  love,  chaos,  the  original 
principle  of  things,  see  Night,  &c  of  all 
things,  substance  of  the  ancient  doctrine 
on  the  gods  and,  401.  &c.  whether 
Homer  and  Hesiod  agree  with  the  divine 
writer  Moses  respecting,  629.  &c.  n.  5.  a 
middle  course  to  be  observed  between 
those  who  derive  it  from  God  and  from 
nature,  ii.  606.  &c.  and  generation  of  all 
things,  opinions  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers respecting,  explained  and  illus- 
trated, iii.  152.  &c.  opinion  of  the  Py- 
thagoreans on  the  origin,  change,  and 
destruction  of  things,  445.  &c. 

Orobio  (Isaac),  on  creation  out  of  nothing, 
iii.  149.  n.  8. 


Oromasdee,  a  god  of  the  Pernans,  474.  kc. 
in  note,  482.  n.  9. 

Orosius  (Paulus),  his  opinion  on  the  origin 
of  polytheism,  ii.  244. 

Orpheus,  his  opinion  on  love,  i.  400.  ii.  12. 
he.  n.  10.  holds  night  to  be  a  first  prin- 
ciple, i.  358.  n.  9.  a  worshipper  of  one 
God,  493.  &c.  501.  &c  621.  whether  he 
ever  existed,  493.  n.  1.  499.  n.  4.  his 
poems,  493.  &c.  499.  n.  4.  502.  &c  n. 
10.  a  polytheist,  500.  whether  agrees 
with  Moses  on  the  origin  of  the  world, 
502.  &a  n.  9.  opinion  of,  on  God  and 
the  world,  506.  516.  &c  his  Trinity,  509. 
&c.  ii.  13.  &c  n.  10.  4.  812.  holds  God 
to  be  all  things,  i.  511.  &c  515.  &c  o.  1. 
whether  acknowledged  creation  out  of 
nothing,  162. 

Orus,  a  god  of  the  Egyptians,  I  606.  &c.  note. 

Osiris,  the  Egyptian,  what  meant  thereby, 
346.  &c  n.  7.  352.  &c  n.  2.  and  Serapis, 
whether  one  and  the  same  god,  592.  &c. 
595.  &c.  n.  2.  4.  600.  &c.  n.  1.  allego- 
rical  signification  oi,  603.  ii.  270.  whether 
the  supreme  God,  ii.  270.  &c.  n.  8.  in- 
scription respectmg,  ibid,  in  note. 

Osius,  a  Christian,  11  464.  in  note. 

Otto  (Everard),  iii.  297. 

Oudinus  (Casimir),  on  Amaldus  an  abbot  of 
the  twelfth  century,  ii.  345.  n.  1. 

Ovid,  his  theogony,  i.  393.  &c.  whether  he 
acknowledged  one  supreme  God,  635. 
&c  opinion  of,  on  the  generation,  change 
and  corruption  of  things,  i.  77.  n.  7.  iii. 
157.  445.  on  the  origin  of  all  things,  i. 
393.  on  the  separation  of  the  soul  from 
the  body  after  death,  iii.  285.  in  note. 

Ovpavbc,  in  Aristotle  denotes  the  whole 
world,  ii.  86.  &c. 

Oifffia,  meaning  of  the  word,  ii  79.  n.  10. 
on  the  distinction  of  St.  Cyril  and 
Theodoret  between  o^cria  and  v7r6(Tra<ne 
in  the  Trinity,  419.  n.  3.  See  also 
Essence,  Substance. 

Pagans,  the,  invoked  the  assistance  of  the 
gods  in  all  thdr  enterprises,  L 1 07.  whether 
they  acknowledged  the  omnipotence  of 
God,  308.  &c.  n.  9.  10.  believed  in  one 
supreme  God  and  several  inferior  gods, 
435.  &c.  453.  &c  religion  of,  and  Chris- 
tianity, agreement  between,  attempted  to 
be  proved  by  many  Christians,  463.  n.  1. 
2.  whether  acknowledged  creation  out  of 
nothing,  ii.  143.  &c.  whether  Noah  and 
Ham  were  known  to  them,  i.  573.  &c. 
regarded  inanimate  things  as  true  gods, 
ii.  78.  n.  8.  the  modem,  worshippers  of 
one  God,  168.  &c.  whether  worahippers 
of  one  God  or  imbued  with  Spinozism, 
•142.  &c.  n.  10.  the  vulgar,  whether  wor- 
shippers of  one  Grod,  143.  &c.  157.  &c. 
borrowed  many  customs  and  doctrines 
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from  the  CbriftiaiiBy  l^l.  in  note,  the 
more  polished,  of  the  present  day,  pro- 
fess one  God,  170.  n.  8.  on  their  custom 
of  personifying  the  things  of  nature,  247. 
&c.  were  naturalists,  269.  &c.  why  they 
worshipped  God  in  his  works,  252.  per- 
sonified and  deified  the  afitections  of 
things,  Tirtues  and  vices,  264.  the  Tulgar 
as  well  as  wise,  really  worshipped  one 
supreme  God,  and  many  made  gods  the 
curators  of  human  afiairs,  305.  &c.  their 
Trinity,  how  eicused  by  St.  Augustine, 
817.  Pagan  and  Christian^  ambiguity  of  the 
words,  remoTed,  463.  in  note,  reconcilia- 
tion of,  with  Christians,  attempted  by 
some  writers,  462.  &c.  are  said  by  Ire- 
MBus  to  hare  worshipped  one  God,  483. 
taught  that  li?es  and  souls  cannot  be  ge- 
nerated out  of  matter,  but  are  all  pro- 
duced by  God,  453.  &c.  See  also  Pagan 
Religion. 

Palamites,  held  a  twofold  world,  Tisible  and 
invisible,  iii.  143. 

Pallas,  of  Horace,  who  meant  thereby,  i. 
636.  &c.  n.  7. 

Pan,  playing  upon  the  pipe  and  in  love 
with  the  nymph  Echo,  what  the  ancient 
mythologists  represented  thereby,  i.  242. 
n.  5.  signification  of,  whether  a  designa- 
tion of  the  supreme  God,  582.  &c.  ii. 
208.  n.  4.  on  his  death,  i.  584.  &c.  n.  6. 
origin  of  the  name,  ii.  261. 

Panathenaics,  the  great,  i.  578. 

Pantheism.    See  One,  All,  Spinozism. 

TJavroKpdrup^  i.  566.  &c.  n.  6.  1. 

Papacy,  supports  transubstantiation  by  the 
doctrine  that  God  can  do  impossibilities 
and  contradictories,  ii.  534.  n.  9.  doctrine 
of,  on  angels,  iii.  355. 

PappaeuB,  a  Scythian  God,  i.  422.  n.  5. 

PoracelsistSfthe,  revived  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  being  the  soul  of  the 
world,  ii.  348.  in  note. 

Parker  (Dr.  Samuel),  rejects  the  argument 
for  the  existence  of  a  God  borrowed 
from  the  innate  idea,  iii.  88.  n.  1.  opinion 
of,  on  the  pagan  worship  of  one  GUm),  ii. 
143.  in  note,  an  anti-Platonist,  415.  n.  7. 
an  opponent  of  Lord  Bacon,  608.  n.  6. 

Parmenides,  acknowledged  a  God  distinct 
from  the  corporeal  world,  i.  42.  whether 
he  called  God  the  crown,  314.  n.  8.  his 
supreme  God,  one  and  all,  or  the  uni- 
verse, immoveable  and  immutable,  ii.  35. 
n.  6.  41.  devoted  to  metaphysics  and 
physics,  ii.  36.  n.  8.  42.  &c.  n.  5.  whe- 
ther the  notion  of  eternity  which  removes 
all  succession  of  time  was  known  to  him, 
ibid,  in  note,  whether  imbued  with  Spi- 
nozism and  atheism,  ibid.  &c.  in  note, 
why  he  called  God  the  crown,  44.  in 
note,  whether  meant  by  the  one  and  all 
the  supreme  God  or  the  univerBO,  45.  in 


note,  why  asdgned  a  spboieal  fem  to 
bis  universe,  46.  in  note,  in  what  kbss 
called  God  finite  and  detennioed,  47. 
&c.  n.  6.  whether  a  professor  of  ooe  God, 
144.  in  note,  held  the  same  Trinity  ss 
the  Pythagoreans,  812.  hia  Trinity  not  to 
be  determined  from  Plotinua,  409.  n.  4. 

Paul,  St.,  the  apostle,  opinioa  of^  oo  the 
religions  worship  of  the  Pagana,  n.  188. 
&c.  a  passage  of,  2  Tim.  i.  10.  ezplaiaed, 
858.  n.  7.  proclaims  the  return  of  ear 
bodies  to  lif^  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  ibid,  exphuned  in  ColnsMsns  i  12, 
iii.  812.  n.  8.  explained  in  Romans  vu. 
11,  338.  in  note,  in  2  Corinthians*  v. 
1,  6.  339.  in  note,  in  Ramans  vin.  19. 

'  446.  &c  n.  5. 

Pausanias,  on  the  Sibyls,  L  468.  &c 

Penates,  the  Capitoline  gods  so  called,  iL  151. 

People,  pagan  common,  or  vulgar,  wbetber 
worshippers  of  one  God,  ii.  143.  &c.  156. 
&C.  deluded  by  the  more  intell^ent  witb 
lies,  superstition,  and&bUa,  300.  &c.  n.  2. 

Peplum,  what  meant  thereby  and  wby 
made  use  of,  i.  578. 

Pererius  (Bened.),  asserts  the  agreenent  of 
reason  and  fiuth  in  the  doctrine  of  oea- 
tion  out  of  nothing,  iii.  148. 

Perfection,  the  idea  of,  wbetber  innate  in 
us,  iL  537.  &c  n.  1.  lesser  pcrlectioaa 
may  spring  from  greater,  but  not  g;reitcr 
fW>m  lesser,  iii.  56.  &c.  perfections  of  all 
things,  in  what  manner  contained  in  God, 
134.  &C.  infinity  and  perfection,  one  aad 
the  same,  ii.  539.  n.  1.  perfbctiona  of 
God,  see  AUributes  of  God.  doctrine 
that  the  perfection  of  the  divine  nature 
consists  not  in  goodness,  holiness,  juadce, 
and  wisdom,  but  in  power  only,  exploded 
and  accounted  worse  than  Atheism,  iii 
461.  &c. 

Perichoresis,  of  Athanasius  in  the  Trinity, 
ii.  454.  &C. 

Peripatetic  Athdsm.  See  Anaximandriae 
Atheism. 

Peripatetics,  hold  nature  and  fiite  to  be  one 
and  the  same,  i.  249.  &c.  n.  10.  opinioe 
of,  on  matter,  iii.  123.  &c.  n.  4. 

Persians*  the  ancient,  tritheists,  i.  S28.  he, 
assertors  of  a  twofold  God,  354.  &c  reS- 
gion  of,  ibid.  &c  n.  4.  their  sect  of  Dual- 
ists, ibid,  their  religion  and  gods,  470. 
5cc.  generally  worshipped  the  sun,  47  L 
n.  7.  why  had  no  temples,  475.  in  note 
num.  III.  and  ii.  297.  their  Trinity,  L 
482.  &c  486.  n.  7.  twofold  theology  of. 
fabulous  and  arcane,  582.  worshipped  the 
superior  God  in  the  sun,  ii.  165.  &c  a. 
L  r^rded  the  heaven  as  Jupiter,  261 
their  Magian,  see  Magiana.  whether 
either  the  ancient  or  modem,  asseitois  «f 
creation  out  of  nothing,  iii.  205.  Ic& 

Person,  things  of  nature  represented  by  the 
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Pagnns  as 


,  ii.  247.  &c.  258.  &c. 


agnns  as  penons,  u.  247.  occ.  258.  &c. 
n.  5.  and  also  parts  of  the  world,  248. 
&o.  aficctions  of  things,  virtues  and  vices 
ranked  hj  the  ancients  as  persons  and 
gods,  264.  &c 

Peruvians,  the  professors  of  one  God,  ii.  168. 

Petavius  (Dion.),  opinion  of,  on  Philo's  phi- 
losophy, ii.  321.  in  note,  on  Philo's 
Trinity,  323.  in  note,  on  the  doctors  and 
philosophers  who  supposed  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  brooded  upon  the  fince  of  the 
waters,  Grenesis  i.  2.  to  be  the  soul  of  the 
world,  345.  in  note,  holds  Arius  to  be  a 
Platonist,  372.  &c.  his  coUection  of 
opinions  on  a  passage  of  St.  John  xiv. 
28.  422.  &C.  n.  7.  testimony  of,  regarding 
the  difference  between  subitonce  and  hy- 
postasis in  the  Trinity,  433.  on  the  Tri- 
nity of  the  Nicene  Fathers,  436.  on  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  dfiooifffiog, 
439.  n.  10.  commentary  of,  on  the  words 
dyivvfiToc  and  dyiytiroQ,  462.  n.  2.  on 
St.  Augustine  making  angels  consirt  of 
body  and  soul,  iii.  354.  n.  2.  on  the 
opinion  of  the  Nicene  Council  respecting 
the  nature  of  angels,  356.  in  note. 

Ppter,  St,  the  apostle,  a  passage  of,  iii.  18. 
1 9.  explained,  iii.  334.  &c.  n.  9. 

Petit  (Pet),  on  the  author  of  the  verses 
vulgarly  ascribed  to  Critias,  ii.  566.  n.  6. 

Petronius,  opinion  of,  on  fear  being  the 
origin  of  religion,  ii.  581.  In  note. 

Pfiinner  (Tob.),  on  the  agreement  of  the 
ancient  Pagans  with  Christians  respecting 
creation  out  of  nothing,  iii.  146. 

Phanes,  the  supreme  Being  why  so  called, 
ii.  279. 

Pharisees,  doctrine  of,  on  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  ii.  650.  n.  7. 

Pherecydes  Syrus,  supposed  to  be  the  first 
assertor  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  i. 
39.  n.  7.  very  obscure,  297.  n.  5.  acknow. 
ledges  one  supreme  God,  ii.  3.  n.  8.  held 
the  eternity  of  time  and  matter,  ibid, 
who  he  was,  279.  n.  5. 

^hilo  Judseus,  opinion  of,  on  God  infinitely 
extended,  iii  137.  whether  calls  the  Xdyoc 
or  son  of  God  a  second  God,  i.  558.  n.  7. 
whether  supposed  unextended  natures 
and  God  not  to  differ  irom  space,  iii. 
241.  n.  8.  whether  the  opinion  of  the 
Jews  on  idolatry  can  be  proved  from,  ii. 
180.  n.  4.  calls  the  second  person  of  the 
divinity  a  second  God,  316.  n.  9.  his 
religion  and  opinion  on  God  and  the 
Trinity,  320.  &c  n.  7.  on  his  philosophy, 
whether  a  Platonist  or  an  Eclectic,  321, 
&C.  in  note,  his  manner  of  interpreting 
Moses,  ibid,  his  opinion  on  religion  and 
God,  323.  &c  in  note,  on  the  Trinity, 
ibid,  his  twofold  kind  of  religion,  popular 
and  sublime,  324.  in  note,  his  threefold 
gradation  of  human  habits,  328.  in  note. 


opinion  of,  on  the  creation  and  govern* 
ment  of  the  world,  ibid.  &c.  his  X6yoc» 
ibid.  &C.  on  the  word  or  second  hypos- 
tasis of  the  dirinity,  392.  n.  9.  held  the 
pre-existence  of  souls,  iiL  316.  n.  3.  on 
demons  and  angels,  that  they  are  one 
and  the  same,  343.  n.  5. 

Philolaus,  the  Crotonian,  an  opponent  of 
creation  out  of  nothing,  iii.  167.  his  su- 
preme God,  ii.  52.  held  the  eternity  of 
the  world,  ibid. 

Philoponus  ^Joh.),  a  Christian,  explains 
Aristotle,  i.  186.  n.  1.  opposes  Proclus' 
eternity  of  the  world,  412.  n.  9.  testhno- 
nies  of,  on  the  soul's  never  being  free 
from  the  body  even  after  death,  iii.  262. 
&C.  on  the  eternity  of  the  world,  490. 

Philosophers,  the  ancient,  disagreement  of, 
on  the  quality  of  atoms,  i  29.  n.  1.  5.  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  mediators 
between  the  Christians  and  Pagans,  ii. 
462.  &c  n.  5.  Italic  or  Pythagoric,  see 
Pythagoric.  Ionic,  see  Ionic  Sect  ma- 
terial, see  Material,  the  ancient,  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  not  to  be  explicitly  trusted 
as  interpreters  of  their  dogmas,  and  their 
opinions  on  God  not  to  be  estimated 
fh>m  Cotta  and  Velleius  in  Cicero,  i.  18. 
n.  6. 

Philosophy,  Atomic.  See  Atomic  Physi- 
ology. 

Philosophy,  Eclectic,  origin  of,  ii.  322.  in 
note. 

Philostratus,  his  Life  of  Apollonius  Tya- 
naeus,  444.  &c.  n.  10.  no  dependence  to 
be  placed  thereon,  ibid. 

Phoenicians,  the,  held  God  to  be  the  creator 
of  things,  i.  40.  &c.  whether  believed  in 
creation  out  of  nothing,  iii.  203. 

Photius,  whether  he  accused  Dionjsius 
Alexandrinus  of  corrupting  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  ii.  426.  n.  1. 

Phtha,  a  god  of  the  Egyptians,  i.  601,  ficc. 
n.  1 .  whether  the  supreme  Deity,  ii.  200. 
n.  5.  6. 

Phurnutus,  a  Platonist,  i.  582.  n.  3.  to 
what  sect  devoted,  ii.  296.  n.  4. 

Physical  Science,  or  physiolo^,  a  part  of 
the  sciences  according  to  Anstotle,  ii.  89. 
F^lato  and  Aristotle  at  variance  in  the 
first  principles  of,  i.  94.  n.  6.  of  the  an- 
cients, theology,  ii.  253.  &c.  of  the  an- 
cients, explained  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
and  Sanchonijithon,  i.  405.  n.  3.  sup- 
posed  to  lie  concealed  in  the  theogony 
and  polytheism  of  the  ancients,  365.  &,c, 
n.  4.  402.  &c.  n.  2. 

Physiology,  the  atomic,  corpuscular,  or 
mechanic,  the  Democritic  fate  so  called^ 
i.  11.  see  also  Atoms,  antiquity  of,  13. 
&c.  with  what  arguments  attacked  by 
Aristotle,  14.  &c  regarded  both  as  friend- 
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I J  and  hostile  to  atheism,  19.  &c.  Mo»- 
chus  or  Mochui  said  by  Poeidonius  to  be 
its  inventor,  20.  n.  1.  assertors  of,  31. 
&c  before  Democritus'  time  not  coupled 
with  atheism,  33.  on  its  antiquity,  whe- 
ther Democritus  and  Leucippus  its  first 
inventors,  ibid.  &c.  n.  1.  cognation  be- 
tween it  and  religion,  54.  &c.  general 
origin  of,  expounded,  ibid,  origin  o^  de- 
rived especially  from  the  principle  of 
reason :  nothing  comes  from  nothing  or 
returns  to  nothing,  68.  &c.  cannot  but 
admit  of  incorporeal  substance,  84.  pre- 
ferred to  other  systems  of  philosophy 
because  it  renders  the  corporeal  world 
intelligible  to  us,  prepares  an  easy  and 
clear  way  of  the  demonstration  of  incor^ 
poreal  substances,  &c.  85.  &c.  this  doc- 
trine mangled  and  dismembered,  91.  &c. 
abused  by  Leucippus  and  Democritus  to 
disprove  a  God,  ibid,  of  Democritus,  by 
its  very  nature,  leads  to  atheism,  101. 
106.  wholly  excludes  all  life  and  cogita- 
tion from  body,  144.  fetches  the  original  of 
all  things  from  the  mere  fortuitous  motion 
of  matter  without  any  directive  principle, 
152.  &c  proves  that  there  is  a  fiiculty  in 
man  superior  to  sense,  ii.  511.  £cc.  is 
based  upon  the  principle :  nothing  out  of 
nothing,  iii.  81.  &c.  revived  again  in  our 
time,  L  275.  its  age  and  history,  iii.  548. 
&c. 

Physical  philosophers  or  physiologers,  the 
ancient,  all  atomists,  i.  34.  &c  n.  1.  the 
ancient,  which  of  them  founded  their  sys- 
tem upon  the  principle:  nothing  can 
come  from  nothing  or  go  to  nothing,  58. 
&c  61.  &c.  n.  8.  who  meant  thereby 
by  Aristotle,  ii.  36.  n.  8. 

Physiologers,  atomic,  or  atomists,  before 
Leucippus  and  Democritus  all  acknow- 
ledged a  God,  L  52.  &c  n.  7. 

^v<Ttc$  with  Aristotle  denotes  the  artificial 
nature  of  the  world,  ii.  86.  &c.  iii.  470. 
&c.  n.  7. 

Pighius,  on  Plato's  oath,  ii.  308.  n.  9. 

Pindar,  theogony  of,  i.  628.  &c.  acknow- 
ledges one  supreme  God,  629.  n.  4. 

Pious  men,  the  ^misfortunes  of,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  impious,  made  an  argu- 
ment against  a  God  and  providence,  i.  130. 

Plant,  the  world  compared  by  the  pseudo- 
2^nonian  atheism  to  a  plant  endowed 
with  a  plastic  nature,  ordering  the  whole 
but  devoid  of  reason  and  sense,  i.  193. 
&c.  whether  this  form  of  atheism  is  hinted 
at  by  Seneca,  ibid.  n.  6.  the  same  sub- 
jects all  things  to  the  fote  of  one  plastic 
nature,  ibid,  some  of  tbe  Heraclitics  and 
Stoics  apparently  infected  by  it,  195. 
whether  Zeno  held  the  same,  ibid.  n.  9. 
sensitive  or  animal  plants,  247. 

Plato,  opinion  of,  on  fate,  i.  10.  n.  4.  5. 


gives  a  full  record  of  the  atomic  pbyao- 
logy,  16.  ficc.  not  to  be  implicitly  relied 
on  in  expounding  the  dogmas  of  the 
philosojphers,  18.  n.  6.  what  meant  by 
his  axi'l/^<i'''a,  25.  according  to  sooie  sop- 
posed  God  and  souls  to  consist  of  sobde 
particles,  36.  n.  8.  83.  n.  6.  asserts  sab- 
stances  distinct  from  body,  meaniog 
thereby  his  eternal  exemplars,  forms,  or 
ideas,  ibid,  said  to  have  incalcated  a 
Trinity,  41.  n.  6.  taught  /ifrc/i^vxw«>Ct 
45.  held  the  soul  to  be  compoaoded  oC 
the  divine  essence  and  all  tbe  elements, 
47.  &c  n.  4.  whether  held  bodies  to  be 
perfectly  unknown  to  us,  86.  n.  8.  88. 
n.  1.  distinguished  matter  and  body, 
ibid,  fr^m  what  causes  abandoned  atoms 
and  devoted  himself  solely  to  tbe  con- 
templation of  God  and  incorporeal  things, 
93.  dissents  from  Aristotle  in  the  fixst 
principles  of  physical  sdenoe,  94.  n.  6. 
whether  repudiated  the  investigation  oi 
God  and  corporeal  things,  91.  n«  4.  sop- 
poses  nature  to  act  for  ends,  tboqgfa 
without  ratiocination  and  consoltation, 
but  dependently  upon  tbe  will  of  the  so- 
preme  Deity,  154.  &c  what  form,  of 
atheism  he  invdghs  against,  155.  &c.  a. 

8.  attacks  the  Anaximandrian  rather  than 
the  Democritic  form,  191.  his  aool  dif- 
fused through  the  whole  world,  whether 
one  and  the  same  with  a  plastic  nature, 
227.  n.  5.  whether  a  patron  of  a  soul  <d 
the  world,  263.  &c.  n.  7.  asserts  two 
principles  of  things,  God  and  matter, 
301.  &c.  n.  3.  prefers  goodness  to  know- 
ledge and  omnipotence,  312.  Ac.  n.  4. 
what  meant  by  his  ternary  number,  316. 
&C.  n.  4.  opinion  o^  on  the  origin  of  mo- 
ral and  physical  evil,  343.  &c.  how  many 
souls  he  supposes  man  to  possess,  347.  in 
note,  opinion  of,  on  tlie  two  principles  ni 
things,  expounded  by  Plutardi,  333.  ^cc 
n.  6.  348.  &C.  in  note,  whether  an  aaser- 
tor  of  two  deities,  338.  Sec  379.  &c.  n. 

9.  with  him  theogony  and  cosmogony  one 
and  the  same,  375.  &c  rejects  the  eter- 
nity of  the  world,  384.  &c.  his  theogony, 
389.  &c.  not  to  be  explained  from  the 
junior  Platonists,  391.  n.  1.  iL  371.  a.  7. 
deduces  the  origin  of  men  from  tbe  stan 
and  elements,  391.  &c.  n.  1.  whether 
held  the  eternity  of  the  world  ^4 10.  n.  8. 
his  Trinity,  509.  ii.  128.  his  love,  iL  la 
£cc.  n.  10.  his  ideas,  whether  difiereitf 
from  Pythagoras*  numbers,  or  not,  41.  a. 
3.  his  one  God  the  maker  of  all  the  other 
gods,  64.  &c.  rejrards  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  as  gods,  67.  asserts  a  soul  of  the 
world,  but  not  eternal.  68.  introduces  a 
twofold  soul,  one  eternal,  the  other  created 
along  with  the  world,  ibid,  acknowledges 
only  one,  and  not  innumerable  woiWs, 
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ibid,  by  wbal  names  deiignated  the  su- 
preme Deity,  69.  whether  an  assertor  of 
creation  out  of  nothing,  ibid.  n.  9.  distri- 
butes the  creative  power  into  human  and 
diTine,  ibid,  whether  he  supposed  God  to 
haye  made  himself,  69.  &c.  72.  &c  n.  4. 
doctrine  of,  on  motion,  83.  &c.  whether 
an  assertor  of  one  supreme  God,  682.  &c. 
n.  10.  his  derivation  of  the  word  dtbc, 
161.  &c.  opinion  of,  on  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  Uranus,  212.  n.  10.  on  the  visible 
and  invisible  gods,  231.  on  God  pervad- 
ing all  things,  242.  believed  demons  or 
genii  to  preside  over  all  things,  284.  in 
note,  whether  supposed  the  multitude  of 
names  to  signify  only  one  God,  287.  n.  1. 
what  meant  according  to  his  discipline  by 
the  demons  or  genii  presiding  over  divina- 
tion, 307.  n.  7.  Pighius  on  his  oath,  808. 
n.  9.  what  his  Trinity  was,  311.  &c.  held 
a  twofold  soul  of  the  world,  mundane  and 
supermundane,  849.  &c.  n.  2.  his  ideas, 
the  first  principles  of  all  things,  both  ani- 
mals and  gods,  350.  &c.  on  the  nature  of 
his  ideas,  351.  &c.  n.  4.  his  object  for  in- 
culcating them,  ibid,  those  who  assert 
Henades  and  Noes  not  his  true  disciples, 
360.  &.C.  retained  much  of  the  ancient 
genuine  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  364. 
367.  &c  n.  5.  on  his  eternity  of  the 
world,  364.  carefully  distinguished  God 
from  matter,  366.  n.  4.  his  dyaXfia  or 
image  of  the  gods,  the  world  meant 
thereby,  368.  &c  in  note,  what  meant  by 
the  eternal  gods,  in  whose  image  he  as- 
serts the  world  to  have  been  made,  ibid, 
his  eternal  mind,  368.  &c.  n.  7.  8.  his 
soul  or  third  hypostasis  of  the  Trinity 
eternal,  887.  &c  n.  5.  his  Trinity,  whe- 
ther in  accordance  with  the  Arian,  375. 
n.  10.  his  Trinity  commended  by  Con- 
stantino the  Great,  378.  in  note,  whether 
held  |two  souls  of  the  world,  mundane 
and  supermundane,  380.  &c.  n.  I.  his 
opinion  respecting  three  kings,  381.  in 
note,  his  argument  for  the  existence  of  a 
God  borrowed  from  motion,  382.  in  note, 
none  of  his  three  hypostases  a  creature, 
373.  &c.  384.  &c.  his  vovc  not  a  person 
but  a  mental  notion  and  virtue,  386.  n. 
4.  whether  his  twefold  sonl  of  the  world 
can  be  proved  from  the  junior  Platonists, 
381.  in  note,  his  agreement  with  Ath'ana- 
sius  on  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity 
disproved,  386.  6cc.  n.  4.  a  subordination 
in  his  Trinity,  389.  &c.  n.  6.  regarded  as 
agreeing  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene 
ftibers  and  Athanasius,  386.  his  Trinity 
a  certain  middle  thing  between  the  doc- 
trine of  Sabelb'us  and  that  of  Arius,  389. 
409.  on  the  distinction  between  his  Tri- 
nity and  the  spurious  one  of  the  Platon- 
ists, 390.  &c.  n.  7.  wisdom  and  mind 


with  liim  not  the  first  but  the  second 
principle,  and  upon  what  grounds,  395. 
&c.  his  three  hypostases,  whether  really 
one  divinity,  402.  &c  n.  7.  meaning  at- 
tached by  him  to  the  words  vovc  &nd 
fvx^*  407.  n.  2.  his  Trinity  not  to  be 
judged  of  from  Plotinus,  409.  n.  3.  his 
Trinity  in  what;  sense  equal,  417.  &c. 
said  by  Eusebius  to  have  received  his 
doctrines  fW>m  the  ancient  Hebrews,  460. 
&C.  believed  by  the  Jews  to  have  bor- 
rowed them  from  Moses,  464.  in  note, 
affirms  the  world  to  have  been  made  by 
the  goodness  of  Crod,  570.  attributes  the 
signal  calamities  consequent  upon  great 
prosperity  to  pride,  573.  in  note,  assigns 
the  fabrication  of  mortal  bodies  to  the 
junior  gods,  624.  on  the  eternal  essences 
of  things,  iii.  67.  &c.  whether  an  assertor 
of  creation  out  of  nothing,  98.  1 69.  &c. 
on  generation  and  corruption  according 
to  the  ancient  atheists,  104.  his  notion  of 
the  word  nothing,  by  which  he  means 
matter,  180.  &c.  on  atheists  admitting  of 
nothing  but  body  in  the  nature  of  things, 
228.  &c.  whether  asserted  incorporeal  or 
nnextended  substances,  234.  &c.  opinion 
of,  on  space,  235.  &c.  n.  10.  whether 
acknowledged  a  corporeal  God,  or  not, 
ibid,  opinion  of,  on  the  corporeal  motion 
of  the  soul,  244.  &c.  n.  8.  on  the  body 
of  the  soul,  267.  on  philosophical  death, 
273.  &c.  n.  5.  6.  on  the  migration  of 
souls  to  heaven  after  death,  283.  &c.  in 
note,  on  the  state  of  souls  in  the  infernal 
regions,  289.  in  note,  on  the  Dcmocritics 
and  Epicureans  deducing  all  things  from 
the  concourse  of  atoms,  430.  &c  n.  10. 
opinion  of,  on  the  soul  being  senior  to  all 
matter,  435.  &c.  on  the  subtle  body  of 
men  and  beasts  remaining  after  c^catb, 
469.  on  the  soul  being  always  conjoined 
with  a  body,  472.  &c.  on  dirine  provi- 
dence ordering  all  things  whatsoever, 
small  as  well  as  great,  484.  &c.  n.  10. 
supposes  the  world  to  have  been  created 
for  the  sake  of  imparting  felicity  to  others, 
486.  &c.  n.  5.  difierence  between  his  cre- 
ation and  that  of  the  Platonists,  ibid,  on 
the  civil  doctrine  of  the  atheists,  498.  on 
the  assertors  of  external  morality,  525, 
not  ignorant  of  the  atomic  philosophy, 
549.  on  the  nature  of  sense  and  know- 
ledge, 567. 

Platonists,  the  Junior,  assigned  the  creation 
and  government  of  the  world  to  certain 
demons  or  genii,  i.  219.  n.  9.  why  devised 
a  plastic  nature,  248.  n.  8.  strenuously 
endeavour  to  make  Aristotle  coincide  in 
Plato's  opinions,  265.  n.  8.  384.  n.  8. 

^  their  Trinity,  see  Trinity,  their  ternary 
number,  see  Number,  call  men  gods, 
372.  n.  2.   Plato  not  to  be  explained 
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from  them,  3S1.  n.  1.  ii.  271.  lu  7. 
acknowledged  one  supreme  Qod,  45S.  n. 
7.  on  their  agreement  with  the  Christian 
discipline  in  respect  to  the  eternal  gene- 
ration of  the  AJSyoc,  455.  n.  8.  regard 
God  as  androgynous,  5U6.  &c.  n.  6. 
strive  to  accommodate  their  discipline  to 
the  precepts  of  Christianitr,  510.  &c  ii. 
371.  n.  7.  n.  4.  whether  worshippers  of 
one  God,  ii.  143.  &c.  in  note,  religion  o^ 
and  seal  in  extolling  the  sun,  163.  &c  n. 
1.  boast  a  harmony  of  all  the  Pagan  re- 
ligions, 174.  &c.  n.  2.  identify  gods  of 
every  kind  with  their  own  ideas,  or  with 
the  archetypal  world,  277.  &c.  the 
world  with  them  a  second  god,  298.  &c. 
delude  the  vulgar  with  lies,  superstition, 
fiibles,  and  enigmas,  300.  ice,  distinguish 
between  the  generation  of  the  gods  Kard 
Xp6vop  and  dw'  alridQ,  306.  n.  6.  their 
division  of  the  gods,  311.  £cc.  their 
archetypal  and  intelligible  world,  321. 
&c.  335.  n.  2.  what  meant  by  their  in- 
telligible gods,  ibid,  their  Henades  and 
Noes,  336.  &c.  their  phraseology  and 
custom  of  clothing  notions  and  ideas  in 
the  garb  of  persons  and  gods,  339.  n.  6. 
841.  n.  8.  opponents  of  the  earliest  Chris- 
tians and  in  great  repute  at  the  time, 
840.  n.  7.  opinion  oi  some  of,  on  the 
soul  of  the  world  or  third  divine  hypos- 
tasis, which  they  style  supramundane, 
849.  &c.  their  autoagHthotetes,  352.  &c 
those  not  genuine  disciples  of  Plato  who 
hold  Henades  and  Noes,  361.  their  Tri- 
nity not  so  much  a  trinity  of  persons  as 
of  divine  notions  and  virtues,  373.  n.  8. 
never  questioned  the  eternity  of  the  se- 
cond person  of  the  Divinity,  373.  their 
incredible  discord  respecting  the  Trinity, 
377.  in  note,  whether  evident  from  them 
that  Plato  asserted  a  twofold  soul  of  the 
world,  380.  &c.  in  note,  out  of  their 
anxiety  to  harmonize  all  philosophical 
sects  feigned  a  twofold  soul  of  the  world, 
ibid,  difference  between  them  and  the 
Christians  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished by  the  doctrine  of  a  twofold  soul  of 
the  world,  ibid,  their  discordance  respects 
ing  the  opificer  of  the  world  and  his 
place  in  the  Triad,  389.  n.  6.  judgment 
on  the  distinction  between  Plato's  genu- 
ine and  their  spurious  Trinity,  391.  n.  7. 
comparisons  by  which  they  explained 
their  subordination  in  the  Trinity,  39 1 . 
theirfolly,  395.  &c  with  notes,  why  denied 
wisdom  and  understanding  to  the  6rst 
person  of  the  Trinity,  ibid,  their  peculiar 
talent,  399.  n.  4.  reason  why  they  in- 
vented so  great  a  host  of  demons,  ideas 
and  gods,  400.  &c.  n.  5.  the  worid  why 
named  by  them  the  second  and  third 
god,  403.  n.  7.  whether  make  the  crea- 


tion of  the  world  commoil  to  the  three 
persons,  404.  &c.  in  note,  educed  the 
origin  of  our  souls  from  the  soul  of  the 
world  and  called  them  portions  of  the 
divine  essence,  414.  &&  n.  6.  a  Christian 
Platonist  defended,  415.  &c  n.  7.  8. 
why  they  held  the  three  persons  to  be 
one  divinity,  420.  characteristics  of  the 
persons  in  their  Trinity,  428.  &c.  n.  3. 
their  intimacy  with  the  Jews,  464.  ia 
note,  enemies  of  the  Christians  befixe 
Constantino  the  Great.  465.  in  note, 
use  the  word  iaifitav  both  in  a  good  and 
bad  sense,  468.  in  note,  whether  and  at 
what  time  corrupted  the  Trinitj  by  the 
introduction  of  four  persons,  476.  8cc 
on  their  God  absorbing  our  mind,  520. 
n.  10.  opinion  of,  on  the  innate  nodon  of 
perfect  and  infinite,  535.  &c.  the  gennioe, 
believed  in  creation  out  of  nothing,  m. 
98.  &c  145.  &C.  208.  &c  opinion  &[,  oa 
matter,  122.  &c  understand  matter  by 
the  word  nothing,  180.  &c.  their  accounts 
of  the  dogmas  of  the  andenta  on  the 
origin  of  things  not  to  be  relied  upon,  190. 
held  the  eternity  of  the  world,  214.  &c. 
their  distributions  of  eternity,  216.  opi- 
nion of,  on  the  origin  of  matter,  217. 
&c  their  diction  intermediate  betweea 
prose  and  poetry,  243.  n.  10.  on  the  lud- 
form  body  given  to  the  soul  at  the  crea- 
tion, 268.  &c  their  mjrstic  and  telestic 
puigation,  272.  &c  n.  6.  274.  n.  6.  why 
recommended  the  killing  of  the  body, 
ibid,  origin  of  their  doctrine  on  the 
bodies  of  souls,  276.  &c  in  note,  300. 
&c  in  note,  their  discordance  in  respect 
to  this  doctrine,  301.  6cc.  in  note,  their 
chamcter,  307.  in  note,  dispute  on  OMuiy 
subjects  without  deciding  any  thing,  342. 
in  note,  suppose  demons  to  be  clothed 
in  bodies,  343.  &c.  suppose  demons  to 
be  one  and  the  same  with  the  angels  of 
Scripture,  ibid.  n.  5.  their  discordance  in 
respect  to  the  doctrine  of  demons,  ibid, 
n.  7.  held  the  eternity  of  motion,  414. 
&c.  n.  2.  controversy  of,  on  the  nature  of 
demons,  444.  &c.  n.  3.  on  the  pre-exift- 
ence  of  souls,  482.  make  the  felicity  of 
mankind  the  cause  of  the  world  being 
created,  4HG.  &c  Platonists  of  our  ova 
time,  ii.  415.  n.  7. 

Pla'utus,  whether  an  assertor  of  one  so- 
preme  God,  i.  633.  &c. 

Pliny,  the  elder,  reckoned  among  Atheists, 
i.  198.  n.  4.  asserts  the  eternity  and  in- 
corruptibility of  the  world,  210.  very 
obscure  concerning  God,  298.  n.  7.  on 
death  by  philosophy,  iii.  273.  n.  5.  de- 
scribes the  condition  of  man  as  woise 
than  that  of  all  other  creatures  animate 
and  inanimate,  467.  n.  11. 

Pliny,  the  younger,  whether  a  professor 
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oi  ooe  God,    i.   192.    &c.   n.  1.    155. 
11.7. 

Pleasure,  Socrates  on  pain  being  closelj 
allied  to,  iii.  469.  n.  6. 

Plotinus,  a  man  altogether  regardless  of 
order  and  ornament,  i.  3.  n.  3.  devoted 
to  divinations  from  the  course  of  the 
stars,  5.  &c.  n.2.  discourses  copiously  on 
a  plastic  nature,  236.  n.  2.  defines  magic 
by  concord  and  discord,  260.  n.  1.  on 
the  supreme  God  of  all,  that  he  made 
himself,  ii.  71.  &c  n.  4.  professes  one 
God  the  creator  of  all  things,  141.  on 
his  ecstatic  union  with  the  supreme  God, 
315.  opinion  of,  on  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  God,  which  in  a  proper 
tense  he  denies  to  him,  341.  n.  8.  calls 
the  soul  of  the  world  supermundane, 
349.  dec.  opinion  of,  on  Noes,  361.  &c 
his  Trinity  tinctured  with  Sabellianism, 
371.  n.  7.  his  Trinity  not  so  much  a  Tri- 
nity of  persons  as  of  divine  notions  and 
virtues,  373.  n.  8.  discourses  obscurely 
respecting  the  Trinity,  377.  in  note,  on 
the  supermundane  soul  of  the  world, 
379.  &c.  n.  1.  on  the  mundane  soul  of 
ihe  world,  ibid,  whether  Plato's  twofold 
soul  of  the  world  can  be  proved  from 
him,  ibid,  testimony  of,  on  a  subordi- 
nation in  the  Trinity,  390.  &c  testimony 
of,  on  Plato's  wisdom  and  mind,  396. 
the  Trinity  of  Plato,  Parmenides  and 
Pythagoras  not  to  be  learnt  from  him, 
409.  n.  3.  associates  the  human  soul 
with  the  soul  of  the  world  or  third  hy- 
postasis of  the  Trinity,  and  calls  it  the 
sister  of  the  soul  of  the  world,  411.  &c 
n.  6.  his  inequality  of  the  Trinity,  422. 
incorrect  view  of  St.  Augustine  respecting 
his  Trinity,  430.  &c.  n.  4.  asserted  in- 
corporeal matter,  iii.  124.  &c.  in  note, 
opinion  of,  on  unextended  natures,  242. 
&c  249.  &c.  268.  ficc.  on  the  body  of 
the  soul,  300.  in  note,  on  the  migration 
of  souls  into  beasts  and  plants,  308.  n.  5. 
on  many  subjects  decides  nothing  certain, 
342.  in  note,  ailments  of,  for  the  human 
soul  being  unextended,  386.  &c  on  the 
divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  463.  &c.  on 
the  agreement  and  harmony  of  the  works 
of  God,  478.  &c.  on  the  reason  of  the 
world  being  created,  486.  &c  n.  5. 
Plutarch,  associates  God  and  matter  in  the 
construction  of  the  world,  i.  303.  whether 
an  aisertor  of  a  twofold  God,  329.  &c. 
with  notes,  what  opinion  he  held  re- 
specting the  soul  of  the  world,  332.  &c 
n.  6.  who  regarded  by  him  as  assertors 
of  a  twofold  God,  347.  ficc.  on  the  Egyp- 
tian Trinity,  602.  &c.  n.  1.  on  Isis  and 
Osiris, 604.  &c  in  note,  asserted  a  twofold 
principle  good  and  evil,  ii.  1 .  5cc.  his  book 
De  Pladtis  Philosophorum,  5.  &c.  n.  4. 


held  a  plurality  of  worlds,  101.  &c  ac- 
cording to  his  testimony  all  the  Pagan 
nations  worshippers  of  one  God.  170. 
&c.  whether  to  be  inferred  from  his  tes- 
timony that  Apollo  was  a  name  of  the 
supreme  God,  215.  n.  6.  opinion  of,  on 
creation  out  of  nothing  and  eternal  mat- 
ter, iii.  82.  &c.  n.  9.  on  the  condition  of 
Boub  in  the  infernal  regions,  290.  in  note, 
the  world  called  by  him  the  temple  of 
God,  ii.  297.  n.  5.  opinion  of,  on  God  as 
benign  or  as  envious  and  vexatious,  570. 
n.  9.  whether  professed  one  God  the 
creator  of  all  things,  136.  &c.  n.  6.  7. 
his  description  of  a  superstitious  man, 
575.  prefers  atheism  to  Manicheism.  578. 
on  God  being  slow  and  dilatory  in  re- 
warding and  punishing,  iii.  475.  n.  8.  9. 

Pluto,  a  name  of  the  supreme  Deity,  iL 
221.  6:c. 

Hvivfia,  meaning  of  the  word,  332.  &c 
n.  8.  9.  370.  in  note,  what  Aristotle  un- 
derstood by  it,  469.  &c.  n.  7. 

Pcemander,  the  book,  commonly  ascribed 
to  Hermes  Trismegistus,  L  561. 

Poets,  the,  depravers  of  the  ancient  theology 
by  their  absurd  fables  respecting  the 
gods,  i.  605.  &c.  asserted  one  supreme 
God,  620.  &c.  whether  to  be  proved 
from  their  testimony  that  the  several 
pagan  nations  were  worshippers  of  one 
God,  ii.  147.  &c.  n.  2.  Scevola'B  expo- 
sition of  their  &bles,  230.  n.  1.  their 
theology,  nature  of,  231.  &c.  see  also 
Fate,  their  transformation  Of  things  into 
persons,  251.  n.  2.  accused  of  falsehood 
by  Aristotle,  569.  conceits  by  which  they 
corrupted  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the 
state  of  souls  after  death  and  in  the  in- 
fernal regions,  iii.  296.  6cc.  in  note,  their 
mythology,  293.  &c.  in  note,  on  the 
marks  and  spots  of  the  bodies  of  souls 
in  the  infernal  regions,  294.  &c.  in  note. 

Point,  signification  of  tJie  word,  iii.  249. 
n.  5.  mathematical  and  physical,  defi- 
nition of,  388. 

Polycrates,  the  prosperous  tyrant  of  Samoa, 
ii.  372.  in  note. 

Polytheism,  whether  to  be  explained  from 
physiology,  i.  364.  &c.  n.  4.  general  re- 
futation of,  319.  &c  rejected  by  the 
more  intelligent  Pagans,  324.  &c.  by 
Aristotle,  359.  &c  supposed  this  world 
to  be  God,  364.  &c.  refuted,  370.  &c. 
see  also  Pagan,  whether  at  the  same 
time  held  one  supreme  Grod,  455.  ficc. 
n.  9.  ite  origin,  515. 518.  n.  2.  522.  n.  7. 
598. 604.  n.  2.  see  also  Idolatry,  whether 
one  supreme  God  intended  thereby,  604. 
n.  2.  see  also  Gods,  of  Socrates,  ii  63. 
&c.  of  Plato,  66.  &c.  of  Aristotle,  76. 
&c.  80.  n.  2.  what  meant  by  a  belief  in 
the  existence  of  many  gods,  80.  n.  2. 
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see  also  Religion  of  the  Pagani.  the  mul- 
titude of  its  gods  immense,  237.  its 
origin  according  to  Paulus  Orosius,  244. 
certain  opinions  on,  examined,  271.  &c 
whether  originated  from  the  multitude  of 
names  applied  by  the  ancients  to  their 

'  gods,  287.  n.  9.  whence  the  multiplicity 
of  gods  proceeded,  300. 

Polus,  an  assertor  of  external  morality, 
iii.  526. 

Popery.    See  Papacy. 

Porphyry,  opinion  of,  on  the  reason  of 
brute  animals,  i*  80.  n.  1.  a  foe  to  the 
Christian  religion,  448.  6cc.  on  his  con- 
junction with  the  supreme  God,  ii  315. 
calls  the  soul  of  the  world  supermundane, 
849.  asserts  a  twofold  soul,  mundane 
and  supermundane,  ibid.  &c  n.  2.  opi- 
nion of,  on  mind  and  soul,  363.  n.  1.  his 
meaning  on  eternal  mind  explained,  370. 
&c  hisTrinity  tinctured  with  Sabellianism , 
371.  n.7.  whether  Plato's  twofold  soul 
of  the  world  can  be  proved  from  him, 
382.  &c.  in  note,  testimony  of,  on  Plato's 
three  hypostases,  402.  &c.  attacks  the 
Christian  religion  in  his  writings,  412. 
n.  5.  incorrect  view  of  St.  Augustine  re- 
specting his  Trinity,  430.  n.  4.  his  Trinity 
different  from  the  Arian,  458.  n.  9.  opi- 
nion of,  on  unextended  natures,  iii.  245. 
&c  on  the  death  of  demons,  444.  n.  3. 
on  the  souls  of  beasts  being  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  of  men,  452.  &c. 
n.7. 

Posidonius,  states  Moschus  or  Mochus  to 
be  the  first  inventor  of  the  atomic  philoso- 
phy, i.  20.  n.  1. 

Possible,  meaning  of  the  word,  explained, 
iii.  50.  n.  3. 

Potamon,  a  cultivator  of  the  Eclectic  phi- 
losophy, ii.  321.  in  note. 

Power,  an  efficient,  necessarily  connected 
with  matter  and  bound  by  the  law  of 
fate,  regarded  by  the  ancient  philosophers 
as  the  original  Oi  all  things,  i.  56.  n.  2, 

Prayer,  an  excellent,  to  Jupiter  in  Plato's 
Aldbiades,  i.  426. 

Pre^existence,  of  souls,  asserted  by  the  an- 
cients from  the  principle  of  reason,  no- 
thing comes  from  nothing  or  goes  to  no- 
thing, L  70.  e.  g.  by  the  Pythagoreans, 
iii.  86.  &c.  believed  in  by  Origen,  i.  72. 
n.  8.  this  doctrine  whether  derived  fix>m 
atoms  or  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the 
Chaldeans,  Egyptians  and  the  eastern  na- 
tions generally,  ibid.  n.  9.  77.  n.  8.  and 
immortality,  ascribed  to  the  souls  of 
brutes,  73.  and  immortality  of  souls,  in- 
culcated by  Empedocles,  74.  &c.  new 
creation  and  propagatio  per  traduoem  of 
souls,  what  opinion  to  be  eotertamed 
thereon,  78.  &c.  n.  9.  of  souls,  doctrine 
of  Pythagoras  and  Empedocles  respect- 


ing, regarded  as  more  reasonable  than 
the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  the  soob 
of  brutes  to  be  corporeal,  82.  &c.  and 
immortality  of  the  soul,  opinion  of  Aris- 
totle respecting,  95.  &c.  assoted  by  the 
Egyptians,  527.  &c.  by  Chalddiua,  471. 
&c.  in  note,  by  Philo,  iii.  316.  n.  3. 
opinion  of  the  Pythagoreans  respectiag 
it,  442.  of  the  Platonisto  and  Christjaas, 
482.  n.  4. 

Pride,  of  men,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  ancients  insufferable  to  God,  n. 
570.  &c 

Prince.  See  Sovereign. 

Principle,  first, ,  of  all  things,  see  Origin. 
Heraclitus*  opinion  on  Uie  change  of 
principles,  184.  n.  7.  twofold,  of  the 
Manidi^ans,  see  Manicheism.  Plutarch 
an  assertor  of  a  twofold,  328.  &c.  two 
principles,  God  and  matter,  the  origin  of 
evil  explained  by  the  Stoics  from,  331. 
n.  4.  two  principles  oi  things,  opinion  of 
Plato  thereon,  338.  &c.  348.  &c  in  note, 
aasertors  of  a  twofold  principle,  341.  &c. 
whether  Zoroaster  and  the  Magians  were 
so,  485.  &c.  twofold,  of  the  Egyptians, 
whence  it  originated,  352.  &c.  n.  2.  two> 
fold,  asserted  by  Plutarch  and  Atticns, 
ii.  1.  twofold,  whether  acknowledged  by 
Pythagoras,  5.  &c.  an  evil,  not  supposed 
to  be  self-existent,  i.  356.  &c 

Proclus,  an  expounder  of  Plato,  i.  380.  &c. 
n.  9.  asserts  the  eternity  of  the  world,  411. 
&c  n.  9.  testimony  of,  req>ecting  the 
spurious  Phitonic  Trinity,  ii.  336.  calls 
the  soul  of  the  world  supermundane,  349. 
asserts  a  twofold  soul,  mundane  and  so- 
permundane,  ibid.  &c.  n.  2.  whether 
Plato's  twofold  soul  of  the  world  can  be 
proved  from  him,  382.  &c.  in  note,  his 
description  of  nature,  619.  on  creation 
out  of  nothing  and  the  eternity  of  mat- 
ter, iii.  210.  &c  testimony  of^  on  the 
body  of  the  soul,  267.  his  description  of 
angels,  276.  on  the  reason  of  demons, 
443.  &c. 

Procopius  Grazcus,  iii  142. 

Protagoras,  whether  a  patron  of  the  atomic 
physiology,  i.  16.  &e.  n.  4,  5.  in  equally 
hiffh  estimation  for  his  philosophy  as  for 
his  eloquence,  19.  n.  7.  held  all  know- 
ledge to  proceed  from  sense,  ii.  511.  n.  4. 
his  example  affords  evidence  that  there  is 
a  foculty  in  man  superior  to  sense,  514. 
opinion  of,  on  truth  and  folsebood,  iit 
35.  &C.  on  the  difference  of  sense  and 
cogitation,  425.  n.  1.  on  the  nature  of 
cogitation  and  sense,  427.  n.  3.  an  as- 
sertor of  external  morality,  526.  r^ecCs 
the  immutability  of  the  essences  of 
things,  541.  brief  description  of  his  phi- 
losophy, 545.  &c.  his  precept  that  all 
knowledge  is  sense  refuted,  554.  &c. 
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Providence,  used  as  a  name  for  the  supreme 
Grod,  i.  436.  divine,  whether  disairded 
bj  the  Sadduoees,  10.  committed -by 
God  to  certain  genii,  73.  n.  9.  219.  n.  9. 
whether  unworthy  of  the  divine  m^esty 
to  create  and  exercise  his  providence  over 
all  things  without  any  thing  else  inter- 
rening,  222.  n.  9.  immediate,  confuted 
by  the  slow  process  in  the  generation 
of  things  and  by  the  errors  and  bungles 
visible  in  the  world,  223.  &c.  n.  3.  num. 
II.  Socrates  upon,  ii.  GO.  &c.  admitted 
by  the  Stoics,  99.  &c.  and  attributed  by 
them  to  the  fiite  of  God  and  his  will, 
112.  &c.  119.  &c.  in  note,  admitted  by 
most  Pagans  who  believed  in  one  God, 
see  Unity,  rejected,  and  human  afiairs 
supposed  to  be  driven  along  by  careless 
fortune  «nd  chance,  i.  130.  rejected  from 
the  multitude  of  evils  befalling  the  good 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  ibid, 
supposed  to  be  impossible  over  such  an 
infinity  of  things  and  absolutely  incon- 
sistent with  the  felicity  of  the  Deity,  133. 
&c.  divine,  commonly  supposed  to  be 
excluded  by  Aristotle  *  from  all  things 
beneath  the  moon,  96.  n.  10  1.  ii.  92.  n. 
7.  opinion  of  Philo  respecting,  328.  &c. 
in  note,  all  things  neither  effcNCted  imme- 
diately by  it  nor  by  nature,  605.  &c.  not 
below  the  dignity  of,  to  interfere  in 
minute  things,  617.  &c  an  objection 
brought  by  atheists  agninst  it  ft-om  the 
supposed  faulty  construction  of  the 
world,  iii.  461.  &c  its  ends  and  reasons 
not  always  apparent  to  us,  463.  &c. 
assailed  by  atheists  from  the  con-^ 
stitution  of  the  heavens,  464.  &c.  not 
disproved  by  the  evils  of  this  world,  468. 
&c.  nor  by  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked, 
473.  &c.  to  make  a  right  judgment  of, 
regard  ot)ght  to  be  paid  to  the  whole 
universe,  478.  &c.  and  to  the  connexion 
and  harmony  of  the  works  of  God,  482. 
&c.  see  also  Works  of  God.  is  sufficient 
for  all  things,  483.  Stc.  of  God,  does  not 
preclude  his  felicity,  ibid,  has  certain 
inferior  ministers  and  executioners,  484. 
&c.  extends  itself  to  all  things  whatso- 
ever, small  as  well  as  great,  485.  assigned 
by  tiie  ancients  to  the  inferior  gods,  i. 
395.  Sec.  e.  g.  by  Timaeus  Locrus,  ii.  54. 
believed  by  the  Pagans  to  extend  itself  to 
all  things,  238.  in  what  manner  the  Greeks, 

■  holding  God  to  be  mischievous  and  en- 
vious, could  admit  it,  571.  &c.  n.  2. 

Prudentius  (Aurel.),  testimony  of,  that  the 
Pagans,  generally  acknowledged  one  su- 
preme God  over  all  their  other  gods,  ii 
161.  what  he  understood  by  incorporeal 
things,  268.  opinion  of,  on  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  accidents  and  affections  of 
things  into  gods,  ibid,  and  270.  n.  8.  on 


the  natural  theology  of  the  ancients, 
277. 

Psalm  Ixxxii.  6,  iii.  511.  n.  4. 

Psathyrians,  i.  418.  in  note. 

Psellus  (Mich.),  on  angels,  iii  356.  &c.  n. 
6.  on  the  bodies  of  angels,  382.  n.  4.  on 
the  tnie  meaning  of  the  word  &fioo<ftnoc, 
ii.  439.  in  note. 

■*"WX7»  <*"®  ^^  ^he  gods  of  the  Platonic 
Trinity  so  named,  ii.  311.  &c  with  Plato 
signifies  that  part  of  the  mind  in  which 
life  and  the  power  of  motion  reside,  408. 
n.  2.  with  Aristotle  is  the  sentient  soul, 
iii.  470.  in  note 

Punishments,  of  the  wicked,  after  this  life, 
opinion  of  Timaeus  Locrus  thereon,  ii  54. 
after  death,  discarded  by  the  Stoics,  120. 
in  note,  of  the  wicked,  not  deUyed  by 
God  but  for  the  most  weighty  reasons, 
iii.  474.  &c.  n.  8.  9.  this  very  delay  an 
evidence  of  a  future  immortality  and 
judgment  after  death,  when  rewards  and 
punishments  shall  be  impartially  dis- 
pensed, 476. 

Purgation,  mystic  and  teleetic,  origin  of, 
according  to  the  Platonists,  iii.  390.  Stc. 
n.  1.6.  purgations  and  lustrations  of  the 
ancients,  origin  of,  295.  &c.  in  note. 

Pyrrho,  whether  an  assertor  of  external 
morality,  iii.  627. 

Pythagoras,  said  to  have  conversed  with  the 
successors  of  Moschus,  and  to  have 
adopted  many  of  his  precepts,  i  20.  &c. 
not  unacquainted  with  the  atomical  phy- 
siology, 21.  &c.  whether  held  God  and 
nature  to  be  the  same,  41.  n.  5.  said  to 
have  propagated  among  the  Greeks  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  ibid,  taught  the 
doctrine  o(  fi6Tift^vx<*»<f^Ct  ^^*  held  that 
no  real  entity  perishes  in  corruptions  or 
is  produced  in  generations,  77.  his  opinion 
on  the  pre-existence  of  souls  regarded  as 
more  reasonable  than  the  extravagancy 
of  those  who  make  the  souls  of  brute 
animals  to  be  corporeal,  82.  &c  asserted 
two  principles  of  things,  God  and  matter, 
301.  n.  3.  his  transmigration  of  souls, 
531.  in  note,  acknowledged  one  supreme 
God,  ii  4;  n.  10.  on  the  Golden  Verses 
usually  ascribed  to  him,  ibid,  asserted  a 
monad  to  be  the  first  principle  and  cause 
of  all  things,  5.  fuc  8.  n.  8.  his  dyad 
whether  matter,  6.  n.  4.  10.  in  note, 
whether  held  a  twofold  principle,  6.  on 
his  numbers,  7.  n.  6.  8.  &c  n.  1.  whether 
subjected  matter  to  Crod  or  derived  it 
fVom  the  divine  nature  itself,  11.  in  note, 
num.  III.  his  doctrine  lost  and  unknown, 
8.  &c  n.  1.  his  monad,  whether  God,  10. 
in  note,  on  his  Trinity,  9.  &c.  14.  &c.  n. 
10.  311.  &c.  his  love,  12.  &c.  n.  10. 
calls  the  supreme  Deity  not  only  n 
monad  but  also  a  tetrad  and  tetractys,  14. 
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&C.  16.  n«  5.  7.  whether  derived  his  doc- 
trine from  the  Jews,  16.  n.  4.  whether 
his  numbers  the  same  as  Plato's  ideas, 
41.  n.  3.  whether  professed  one  Qod, 
142.  &c.  in  note,  supposed  all  things  to 
be  under  the  protection  of  genii  or  de- 
mons, 284.  in  note,  on  his  symbols,  304. 
in  note,  his  Trinity  not  to  be  judged  of 
from  Plotinus,  409.  n.  3.  suppos^  de- 
mons, diseases,  and  evil  affections  of  the 
mind  to  be  expelled  by  magical  incanta- 
tions, 654.  in  note,  his  opinion  on  the 
origin  of  things  very  uncertain,  iiL  166. 
on  the  rational  soul  derived  from  ether, 
280.  in  note,  why  rejected  sacrifices,  352. 
in  note,  on  the  subtle  body  of  men  and 
beasU  remaining  after  death,  469. 
Py  thagoreans,the,  doctrines  fotknded  by  them 
upon  the  principle :  nothing  comes  from 
nothing,  iii.  85.  &c  frt>m  what  causes 
held  the  pre>existenoe  of  souls,  86.  &c. 
on  their  contention  with  the  Ionic  Athe- 
ists, 111.  &C.  n.  10.  certain  of  them  who 
■eem  frivourable  to  creation  out  of 
nothing  to  be  charged  rather  with  Spi- 
oosisro,  166.  held  demons  to  be  invested 
with  bodies,  341.  &c.  doctrine  of,  on  the 
pre-ezistence  of  souls,  442.  opinion  of, 
on  the  generation,  mutation,  and  corrup- 
tion of  things,  445.  difference  between 
them  and  those  whom  Aristotle  accuses 
of  atheism,  L  162.  &c  171.  &c.  asserted 
that  no  real  entity  is  either  generated  or 
corrupted,  and  on  that  account  rejected 
the  forms  and  qualities  of  bodies,  163. 
asserted  the  incorporeity  and  immortality 
of  souls,  ibid,  doctrines  attributed  to 
them  respecting  which  there  is  no  clear 
certainty,  1 66.  n.  5.  what  doctrines  they 
derived  from  the  principle:  nothing 
comes  from  nothing,  163.  &c.  whether 
deduced  the  original  of  all  things  from 
atoms,  164.  n.  1.  their  Trinity,  see  Trinity, 
their  ternary  number,  see  Number,  made 
by  Plutarch  to  be  assertors  of  a  twofold 
Gtod,  849.  n.  7.  call  God  androgynous, 
506.  n.  6.  on  their  authority  in  explidning 
the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  ii.  8.  &c.  n. 
1 .  on  their  swearing  by  the  name  Jdio- 
vah  or  Tetractys,  16.  &c.  n.  5.  their 
supreme  God,  52.  deceived  the  vulgar 
with  lies,  superstition,  &bles,  and  riddles, 
300.  &c.  professed  to  expel  demons  and 
diseases  by  incantations,  magical  songs 
and  words,  and  music,  654.  in  note. 

Quakers,  the,  interpret^ the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  figuratively,  iii.  309.  n.  10. 

Qualities,  and  colours,  opinions  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers  on  Uie  nature  of,  i.  12. 
Ace  supposed  by  the  Hylopathic  or 
Anaximandrian  Atheists  to  be  generable 
from  matter  and  corruptible,  iii.  401.  &c« 


whether    qualities   and    forma  eadsi  m 
bodies,  i.  85.  Stc 
Quintilian  (M.  Fabins),  a  professor  of  oae 
God,  1 132.  opinion  oi^  on  God  perradiBg 
all  things,  241.  n.  8. 

Radbertus  (Paschasius),  in  order  to  suppoit 
the  doctrine  of  tivnsubstantiadoa  affiroa 
that  God  can  do  oontradictotiea,  iL  535. 
in  note. 

Reason,  not  a  kind  of  sense,  iL  58.  &c. 
beasts  supposed  to  be  partakers  o^  L  81. 
n.  1.  2.  derived  by  atheists  from  the 
fortuitous  composition  of  atoms  devoid 
of  all  qualities,  121.  &c  whether  it 
reaches  to  the  absolute  truth  and  him- 
hood  of  things,  iii.  34.  &c. 

Reinbeck,  on  de  miracles  of  the  ^jptian 
magicians,  iii.  15.  in  note.         , 

Religion,  said  by  atheists  to  take  away  all 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  to  bind  men  in  in- 
tolerable bondage  and  deprive  them  of 
their  native  vigour,  L  134.  ficc  and  to  be 
hurtfiil  to  dvil  sovereignty  and  commea- 
wealths,  136.  5cc  and  God,  three  causes 
of,  assigned  by  atheists,  first  fear,  see 
Fear,  secondly,  the  ignorance  of  causes, 
see  Ignorance,  and,  thirdly,  the  cnft  of 
legislators,  see  Magistrate*  SovereigB. 
agreement  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
atheists  respecting  the  causes  o^  iL  564. 
&C.  not  opposed  to  commonwealths  or 
inconsistent  with  the  interests  and  rights 
of  civil  sovereigns,  iii.  495.  511.  &c.  its 
natural  cognation  with  the  atomic  pl^- 
siology,  i.  54.  rise  and  fell  of,  ascribed 
by  D.  Gomes,  J.  Cardan,  and  others  to 
the  influence  of  the  stars,  205.  n.  2.  uL 
27.  n.  1.  of  the  ancients,  distributed  into 
popular  and  philosophical,  i  606.  in 
note,  divided  by  PhUo  into  dvfl  and 
arcane,  ii.  324.  in  note.  <^  the  andenta, 
why  very  uncertain  and  doubtful,  iii  185. 
of  the  andents,  errors  of  commeoton 
thereon,  L  606.  &c  in  note,  the  Christian, 
Pagan  writers  against,  446.  &c.  the 
Pagan,  and  Christianity,  agreement  be- 
tween, attempted  to  be  shown  by  many 
of  the  andent  Christians,  462.  n.  I. 
supported  by  pious  frauds,  464.  n.  4. 
the  Pagan  religions,  see  Pagana,  Idolatry, 
theb  downfell  predicted,  560.  n.  8.  pub- 
lic, oiihe  andents,  regarded  by  Aristotle 
as  for  the  most  part  febulous  and  in- 
vented for  political  ends,  iL  91.  in.  on 
the  Platonists'  boasted  agreement  of  all 
the  Pagan  religions,  174.  n.  2.  on  their 
agreement  with  the  religion  of  the  Jews, 
181.  &c  n.  6.  of  the  Pagans,  testimonies 
of  the  Scriptures  respecting,  188.  &c 
distributed  into  three  classes,  190.  &c 
197.  causes  that  led  to  its  comiptioo, 
197.  &c. 
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Republic,  see  OommoiiireRlth. 

Resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  Jesus, 
preached  by  St.  Paul,  regarded  by  the 
Athenians  as  new  gods,  ii.  265.  n«  4. 
acknowledged  by  St  Paul,  358.  n.  7. 
figuratiTely  explained  by  the  fenatics 
and  Quakers,  iii«  309.  n.  10.  on  the 
nature  of  the  resurrection  body,  S10. 
Dr.  Cudworth  accused  for  impugning  the 
doctrine  of,  340.  &c.  n.  3.  odled  by 
Celsus  the  hope  of  worms,  473.  n.  9. 

Rewards,  after  death,  rejected  by  the 
Stoics,  ii.  119.  in  note,  and  punishments, 
Euripides  and  Plutarch  on  God's  delay- 
ing, iii.  474.  &c  n.  8.  this  delay  a  proof 
thnt  there  will  be  rewards  and  punish- 
ments after  this  life,  ibid. 

RflwTius  (Greor.  Hen.),  on  the  souls  of  brute 
animals,  iii.  452.  n.  7. 

Right,  and  sovereignty,  derived  by  Hobbes 
from  power  alone,  iii.  509.  n.  2.  infibite, 
which  aUieists  assign  to  sovereigns,  re- 
futed, 511.  &c.  natural,  precepts  of 
Hobbes  upon,  reftited,  499.  &c.  natural, 
ought  to  be  the  bond  or  vinculum  be- 
tween sovereigns  and  their  subjects,  509. 
&c. 

Rogerius  (Abrah.).  on  the  religion  of  the 
Hindoos,  iii.  202.  on  the  Veda  of  the 
Brahmins,  ibid. 

Rom.  i.  19  explained,  iii.  489.  in  note, 
viii.  11  explained,  338.  in  note,  viii  19 
explained,  446.  449.  in  note. 

Romans,  whether  wonhippers  of  one  God, 
ii.  120.  &C.  144.  &c.  in  note,  called  the 
Capitoline  god  Jupiter  **  best  and  great- 
eat,^  155.  &C.  n.  7.  dedicated  temples  to 
Hope,  264.  &c. 

Roranus  (Hi6r.),  on  the  reason  of  brute 
animals,  iii.  452.  n.  7. 

Rofldcrudans,  revived  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  being  the  soul  of  the 
world,  ii.  348.  in  note. 

Riidiger  (Andr.),  supposes  God  not  to  be 
different  from  extension  or  space,  iii. 
232.  n  7. 

Sabazius,  a  name  of  the  supreme  God,  i. 
427.  n.  5. 

Sabellins,  inculcated  only  one  hypostasis,  or 
one  singular  and  circumscribe  essence  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  ii.  436.  n. 
8.  absurdities  that  follow  from  this 
Trinity,  ibid,  his  Trinity  difierent  from 
the  Christian,  445.  &c. 

Sacrifices,  pagan,  why  called  in  Scripture  sacri- 
fices of  the  dead,  i.  361.  n.  4.  nidours  of, 
the  fi>od  of  demons,  iii.  850.  why  rejected 
by  PjTtbagoras,  352.  &c.  in  note,  not  ad- 
mitted of  by  the  ancient  Christians,  ibid. 

Saddttcees,  the,  whether  they  discarded  all 
fiite  and  providence,  i.  10.  n.  2. 

Saints,  the  world  supposed  to  have  been 
VOL.  III. 


made  fbr  their  sake,  iii.  467.  n.  10* 
origin  of  the  doctrine  that  they  are  the 
rightftil  possessors  of  the  world,  ibid. 

Sallust,  an  assertor  of  the  eternity  of  the 
world,  i.  415.  n.  1. 

Salmasius,  opinion  of,  on  the  religion  of  the 
most  ancient  Greeks,  i.  174.  n.  10.  on 
death  by  philosophy,  m.  273.  n.  5. 

Samuel,  the  decefoed,  presented  alive 
before  king  Saul,  iii.  16.  in  note. 

Sanchoniatbon,  who  he  was,  543.  n.  6.  on 
incorporeal  substance,  543.  n.  6.  on  the 
religion  of  the  Phoenicians,  iiL  204. 

Sandius  (Christoph.),  holds  Arius  to  be  a 
Platonist,  ii.  376.  ro  note,  on  the  Arians 
being  called  Porphyrinns,  418.  in  note. 

Sarisberiensis  (Job.),  on  the  Holy  Spirit 
being  the  soul  of  the  world,  ii.  347.  in  note. 

Sam,  (Pet.  a),  compares  Mercury  to  our 
Saviour  Christ,  iii.  298.  in  note. 

Satan  name  applied  by  the  Persians  to  the 
evil  principle,  i.  354.  &c  n.  4. 

Saturn,  or  Cronos.  Virgil's  Sutumian  reign, 
i.  465.  a  name  of  the  supreme  God,  ii. 
211.  and  why,  279. 

Saurin  (Jac),  opinion  of,  on  the  miracles 
of  the  Egyptian  magicians,  iii.  15.  in  note, 
on  the  witch  of  Endor  presenting  the 
deceased  Samuel  alive  before  Saul,  16.  in 
note. 

Scievola,  his  religion,  ii.  229.  &c.  n.  I.  an 
expounder  of  ^e  poetic  febles,  ibid,  con- 
cealed the  true  theology  ftt>m  the  vulgar, 
301.  &c  asserted  all  the  gods  to  have 
been  men,  230.  n.  1.  uncertain  whether 
an  assertor  of  one  God,  ibid. 

Scale,  or  ladder  of  nature,  and  degrees  of 
peifection  and  entity  one  above  another, 
ii.  400.  n.  5.  iii.  434.  &c. 

Scaliger,  on  the  nature  of  sense  and  Icnow- 
ledge,  iii.  563. 

Scepticism,  the,  of  Des  Cartes,  iii.  31.  &c. 

Sceptics,  the  Academics  to  be  ranked 
among,  ii.  123.  n.  2. 

Schedius  (Elias),  on  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  ii.  143.  in  note.  167. 
n.7. 

l^xw^TU,  of  Plato,  what  meant  thereby,  i. 
28. 

Schlosser,  endeavours  to  clear  Strato  firom 
the  charge  of  atheism,  i.  151.  n.  9.  1. 

Scholiasts,  thehr  custom  in  expounding 
authors,  ii.  196.  n.  6. 

Scholastics  or  schoolmen,  many  of  them 
made  the  soul  consist  of  two  parts,  i. 
259.  n.  1.  held  God  to  be  able  to  perform 
impossibilities  and  contradictories,  ii  534. 
n.  9.  some  of  them  assertors  of  external 
moiaUty,  iii.  528.  in  their  too  great  par- 
tiality to  Aristotle,  affirm  him  to  have 
believed  in  creation  out  of  nothing,  183. 

Sciences,  specnlative,  distinguished  by  Aris- 
totle into  three,  physiology,  the  pure 
T  Y 
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mathematics,    and    theologj  or    meta- 
physics, ii.  89. 

Scripture,  the  holy,  mystically  and  alle- 
gorically  exphiined  by  atheists  and 
fanatic-8,  i.  208.  &c.  n.  10.  whether  it 
gives  countenance  to  the  doctrine  that 
God  is  all  things.  515.  n.  10. 

Seed,  on  a  plastic  or  generative  life  in,  by 
the  power  of  which  bodies  are  formed,  i 
217.&C.  n.8. 

Selden  f  Joh.),  considers  the  multitude  of 
gods  among  the  ancients  to  have  sprung 
from  the  multiplicity  of  names  applied 
by  them  to  their  gods,  ii.  287.  n.  9. 

Select  gods,  what  meant  thereby,  ii.  220.  &c. 

Self-existent,  to  be,  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
i.  326.  in  note. 

Seneca,  makes  all  things  to  be  subservient 
to  fate,  i.  7.  &c.  whether  he  glances  at 
that  form  of  atheism  which  compares  the 
world  to  a  plant,  193.  &c.  n.  6.  speaks' 
doubtfully  and  sceptically  upon  the 
question  :  whether  the  world  is  an  animal 
or  resembles  a  plant,  ibid,  asserted  the 
generation,  corruption,  and  conflagrations 

]  of  a  successive  infinity  of  worlds,  211. 
his  theogony,  397.  on  God  and  the  oor- 
ruptibility  of  the  inferior  gods,  iL  104. 
professed  one  supreme  God,  131.  his 
exposition  of  the  religion  of  the  Hetni- 
rians  on  the  thunderbolts  sent  by  Jupiter, 
155.  &c.  n.  7'  his  opinion  on  God  per- 
vading all  things,  241.  n.  6.  7.  on  the 
whole  world  being  God,  291.  derives  re- 
ligion from  fear,  and  the  political  craft 
of  civil  soven*igns,  567.  n.  7.  on  the 
origin  of  all  things,  iiL  158.  &c. 

Sennertus,  the  physician,  iu  655.  &c. 

Sense,  nature  and  origin  of,  solved  by 
atheists  fh>m  the  laws  of  motion  alone, 
L  12.  28.  this  doctrine  already  attacked 
by  Aristotle,  13.  &c.  derived  by  atheists 
from  the  fortuitous  composition  of  atoms 
devoid  of  all  quality,  120.  &o.  evidence  of 
things  not  dependent  upon  sense  hut  upon 
reason,  ii.  514.  See,  is  not  a  mere  pas- 
sion, iii.  423.  &c.  and  knowledge,  dis- 
cordant opinions  of  atheists  respecting, 
424.  &c.  knowledge,  and  cogitation, 
opinions  of  the  ancients  on  the  nature  of, 
427.  Slc.  different  from  knowledge,  432. 
&c  the  soul  supposed  to  derive  all  its 
impressions  from,  437.  &o.  opinion  of 
Hobbes  on  the  senses  as  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  ii.  556.  n.  6.  on  the  power  of 
Demons  over,  iii.  57  7«  Empedocles' 
-opinion  on  the  faculty  of,  very  different 
from  that  of  Democritus  and  other 
atheists,  i.  28.  &c.  n.  1.5.  Protagoras^ 
precept,  that  all  knowledge  is  sense, 
refuted,  iii.  554.  on  its  nature  and  differ- 
ence from  intellection  or  knowledge,  558. 
whether  things  which  &U  under  the  senses 


are  incomprehensible  to  no,  L  86.  n.  7. 8. 
possible  for  us  to  be  deceived  by  them,  m. 
35. 

Serapis  and  Osiris,  whether  one  and  ti» 
same  God,  i.  595.  kc 

Serces  (Jac),  opinion  of,  on  the  miracki 
of  demons,  ii^.  8.  &c.  in  note. 

Serpent,  the  symbol  of  a  king,  i.  566.  &e. 

Servetus  (Mich.),  on  eternity,  iL  550.  ia 
noie.  on  the  bodies  of  angels,  ilL  368.  bt 
note. 

Sextus  Eropiricus,  derives  religion  from  tW 
crafty  policy  of  civil  sovere^na,  ii.  56€. 
n.  6. 

Sherlock,  on  providence,  iiL  477.  n.  8. 

Siamese,  the  professors  of  one  God,  xL  168. 
&c  n.  8. 

Siberus  (Urb.  Gottf.),  on  the  Arians  beiqg 
called  Porphyrians,iL  413.  in  note. 

Sibyls,  on  the  authority  of  the  Sibylliae 
verses,  i.  463.  &c  whether  they  prophecy 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  465.  Ace.  n.  4. 
7.  iL  22.  &c.  n.  11.  sect  of  Sibyllnis 
among  the  Christians,  i.  468. 

Sicard,  a  French  Jesuit,  on  the  reUg^  of 
the  Egyptians,  L  605.  in  note. 

Sight,  nature  of,  according  to  DemocrilWy 
ii.  646.  in  note,  sohed  by  atheists  fiom 
the  laws  of  local  motion  alone,  L  12.  28. 

Simple,  meaning  of  this  word  according  to 
some  of  the  ancients  not  the  same  as  what 
we  term  destitute  of  parts  and  spiritual, 
L  52.  n.  7.  ii.  79.  n.  10.  abstract  notioas 
of  simple  natures  suppose  by  atheisKa  to 
have  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  God, 
lU.Sic. 

Simplicity  of  the  soul,  asserted  by  fSbe 
Italic  philosophers  or  PyUiagorenna,  L 
163.  the  soul  not  supposed  to  be  acmple 
and  self-existent,  but  an  accident  aiiuag 
from  a  certain  aggregation  of  atooM,  whidi 
on  these  being  disunited  again  vaoisheB 
into  nothing,  125.  &c 

Siraplicius,  opiuion  o^  on  the  mflnenct  of 
the  stars  on  the  souls  and  bodies  of  mmt, 
L6.  n.  2.  his  definition  of  God.  iL  289. 
n.  3.  on  the  immutability  and  free-will  of 
souls,  355.  £cc.  opinion  o^  on  unextendsd 
natures,  iii.  244.  253.  &c. 

Sirach,  son  of,  on  the  fear  of  God  being  te 
beginning  of  religion  and  of  the  love  sf 
God,  ii.  575.  n.  4. 

Sjc^voc,  what  St  Paul  means  bv,  (2  Cor.  v. 
1.),  iiL  378.  Ac. 

Socinians,  the,  reject  creation  out  of  nothoif, 
i.  304.  n.  9.  from  men's  free-will  deny  to 
God  the  foreknowledge  of  future  eveBta, 
iiL  18.  n.  6.  assert  a  succession  in  etonutj, 
iL  550.  in  note. 

Socrates,  accused  of  atheism  for  n^cdiag 
the  vulgar  superstitions,  i.  190.  wbetbcr 
an  nssertor  of  a  soul  of  the  world,  261. 
&c  n.  7.  his  prayer  to  the  great  Faa. 
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S83.  &c  n.  5.  an  assertor  of  one  supreme 
God,  ii.  60.  &C.  why  condemned  to  death, 
ibid,  and  64.  &c  n.  6.  whether  supposed 
the  souls  of  men  to  be  delibations  from 
the  soul  of  the  whole  universe,  61. 
n.  1.  asserts  the  world  to  have  been 
made  not  by  chance  but  by  reason  and 
counsel,  61.  Ac.  inculcates  that  the 
supreme  Deity  ought  to  be  honoured  and 
woraliipped,  63,  at  the  point  of  death 
▼OW8  a  cock  to  ^sculapius,  ibid.  &c.  n. 
3.  on  death  by  philosophy,  iii  273.  &c. 
n.  5.  6.  on  pain  being  closely  allied  to 
pleasure,  468.  See  n.  5.  on  providence, 
484.  n.  6. 

Socrates,  the  Eccles.  historian,  on  Anus 
being  a  Platonist  or  not.  ii.  378.  in  note. 

Solomon,  wisdom  of,  i.  524. 

2<i»/ca,etymoloj^  of  the  word,  i.  502. 

£<i»^aro7rout<r3a«,  meaning  of,  explamed, 
i.365. 

Son  of  God,  whether  called  by  Asclepius 
the  second  Grod,  i.  557.  &c.  the  soul  of 
the  world  so  named  by  the  Platonists  and 
Egyptians,  ii.  299.  the  Christians  accused 
by  Celsus  for  applying  the  name  to  Jesus, 
ibid,  see  also  A6yoQ. 

Sophocles,  whether  An  assertor  of  one  su- 
preme God,  i.  630.  n.  6. 

Sorcery,  a  part  of  magic,  according  to  the 
division  of  the  junior  Platonists,  L  443. 
n.  5. 

Souciet  (Steph),  observations  of,  on  Richard 
Simon's  posthumous  book,  iii  142.  n.  4. 

Sovereigns,  on  the  divinity  of,  i.  362.  n.  7. 
their  crafty  policy  said  to  be  the  cause  of 
religion,  see  Magistrate,  infinite  or  un- 
limited right,  assigned  to  them  by  atheists, 
refuted,  iiL  512.  &c. 

Soul,  origin  and  nature  of  the  soul;  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  the  four  elements,  i. 
21.  n.  1.  5.  iii.  88  n.  5.  the  rational, 
origin  of,  from  ether,  iii.  279.  in  note, 
the  sentient,  on  the  origin,  nature,  and 
food  of,  ibid,  supposed  to  consist  of 
subtle  particles,  i.  36.' n.  8.  83.  n.  6.  de- 
rived by  atheists  from  the  fortuitous 
composition  of  unqualified  atoms,  120. 
&c.  those  ancient  philosophers  who  held 
it  to  be  fire  did  not  all  deny  its  immor- 
tality, 83.  n.  6.  supposed  by  Plato  to  be 
compounded  of  the  divine  essence  and  of 
the  first  elements  of  things,  47.  &c.  n.  4. 
of  man,  whether  derived  by  Socrates 
from  the  soul  of  the  whole  world,  ii.  61. 
n.  1.  the  same  called  by  the  Platonists 
and  many  of  the  early  Christians  a  por- 
tion of  the  dirine  essence,  414.  &c.  n.  6. 
asserted  by  Chalcidius  to  be  generated 
from  the  divine  nature,  470.  &c.  in  note. 
Qonsists  according  to  some  ancient  philo- 
sophers of  a  most  subtle  matter,  i.  67. 
&C.  n.  3.  opinion  of  Synesius  on  the  ori- 


gin of,  72.  n.  8.  and  of  Aristotle,  97.  &c. 
n.  4.  whether  according  to  Des  Cartes  its 
nature  consists  in  cogitation,  247.  &c.  n* 
8.   compounded  by   schoolmen  of   two 
parts,  259.  n.  I. souls  whether  substances 
or  mere  modifications,  iii.  95.  (k.c.  n.  1. 
not   self-existent  from   all  eternity,  96. 
&c  held  by  atheists  to  be  modifications 
of  matter,  212.  said  by  Aristotle  to  be  a 
fifth  element,  471.  in  note,  supposed  by 
the  Stoics  to  be  portions  of  the  Deity,  ii. 
98.  &c.  opinions  of  the  Christian  fathers 
on  the  nature  of,  iii.  325.  &c.  in  note, 
num.  III.  327.  &c.  n.  2.  senior  to  all 
matter,  435.  Sec.  644.  and  life,  supposed 
by  the  pagans  not  to  be  generated  out  of 
matter  but  to  be  produced  by  God,  453. 
&c.  held  by  the  Stoics  to  be  corporeal,  ii. 
96.   Plato's  soul,  diffused  through   the 
whole  world,  whether  one  and  the  same 
with   a  plastic,  227,  &c.  n.  5.  Plato's 
opinion  on  the  clorporeal  motion  of,  iii. 
244.  &c.  n.  6.  held  by  Epicurus  to  be 
corporeal,  i.  38.  whether  held  by  Empe- 
docles  to  be  corporeal  and  its  perception 
'and  understanding  to  be  a  kind  of  sense, 
42.  &c  n.  10.  held  by  some  of  the  Chris- 
tian fathers  to  be  corporeal,  iii.  325.  &c. 
in  note.  381.  n.  3.  souls  not  subtle  bodies, 
255.  &c.  on  the  threefold  body  of,  276. 
&c.  in  note,  this  dogma  not  an  invention 
of  the  Platonists,  299.  in  note,  felicity  of, 
does  not  consist  in  its  being  united  with 
a  gross  and  earthly  body  like  those  of 
ours,  310.  &c.  378.  n.  6.  ailments  for 
its  being  unextended,  384.  6lc,  opinion 
of  the  ancients  on  its  never  being  free 
from  body  even  after  death,  262.  879. 
&c.  see  also  Body  of  the  Soul,  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  inferred  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  ancients  on  God  and  the  soul,  that 
either  one  or  the  other  is  distinct  from  all 
matter,  i.  84.  n.  6.  see  also  Incorporeal 
Nature,  interior  nnture  of,  difficult  to  be 
exphuned,  iii.  255.  &c.  n.  4.  a  twofold,  in 
man,  asserted  by  Empedocles,  ii,  21.  in 
note,  num.  IV.  a  twofold,  one  eteninl, 
the  other  created  with  the  world,  nsserted 
by  Plato,  i.  347.  in  note,  num.  V.  ii.  68. 
a  twofold,  mundane  and  supermundane, 
supposed  by  some  of  the  Platonists,  345. 
&c.  n.  2,  a  twofold,  vital  and  rational, 
assigned  to  man  by  the  Jews,  464.  in 
note,  a  twofold,  one  sentient  and   the 
other  intelligent  and  rational,  attributed 
by  Empedocles  to  all  animals,  i.  50.  &c 
n.  3.  a  two-fold,  rational  and  sentient, 
attributed  by  the  ancients  to  man,  iii. 
278.  in  note,  these  two  not  inseparable 
according  to  their  doctrine,  281.  in  note, 
state  of,  afler  death,  according  to    the 
Stoics,  ii.  96.  on  the  mutable  felicity  of, 
after  death,  8ccor4ing  to  Origen,  357.  &c. 
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B.  7.  on  Um  eondiiion  and  puniihmant  of, 
in  hell  after  death,  ill  286.  &c  in  note. 
Uaimonidet  on  ita  state  of  felicity  when 
freed  from  the  bod/,  308.  n.  7.  on  the 
marks  and  spots  appearing  in,  after  death, 
289.  £cc  in  note,  on  the  marks  by  which 
•oabi  are  distinguisbed  from  each  other, 
528.  Ace.  in  note,  the  Tegotative,  sup- 
posed to  be  no  other  than  a  plastic  na- 
ture, L  232.  on  the  purgation  of,  iii.  372. 
£cc  286.  Uc  in  note.  296.  in  note,  sup- 
posed in  itself  to  be  a  mere  blank  sheet 
and  to  derive  its  knowled^  from  sense 
alone.  438.  &c.  this  doctrine  exploded, 
586.  ice.  601.  &c.  620.5cc.on  its  power  of 
forming  ideas  within  itself  of  all  thinga, 
580.  the  rational,  of  heroes,  philosophers, 
and  pious  men,  on  the  migration  of,  into 
heaven,  281.  5cc  in  note,  on  the  powo* 
and  influence  of  the  stars  upon,  i.  6.  n.  2. 
the  human,  where  seated,  ii.  289.  5cc.  of 
brute  animals,  on  its  pre-existenoe,  rea- 
son, immortality,  and  condition,  see 
Animal,  new  creation  of,  see  Creation, 
immortality  of,  see  Immortality,  immut- 
ability of,  see  Immutability,  liberty  of 
will  of,  see  Liberty,  pre-existence  of,  see 
Pre-existence.  simplicity  o^  see  Simpli- 
city, its  propagation  **per  traducem," 
see  Traduz.  its  transmigration,  see  Mf- 

Soul  of  the  world,  the  original  head  and 
fountain  of  the  souls  of  brutes,  L  80.  n.  1. 
or  a  plastic  nature,  Anaxagoras  accused 
of  atheism  by  Aristotle  and  Plato  for 
rejecting,  232.  5cc  n.  5.  6.  7.  its  patrons, 
260,  &c.  whether  attributed  by  Aris- 
totle to  heaven,  265.  &c.  n.  8.  opinion 
entertained  by  Plutarch  respecting,  333. 
5cc  n.  6.  according  to  Plato  not  self- 
existent  or  eternal,  ii.  68.  &c  whether 
acknowledged  by  Aristotle,  84.  &cc.  n.  9. 
believed  by  some  to  be  the  supreme  God, 
175.  5cc  the  supreme  God  regarded  as 
superior  to,  176. 5(c.  as  God,  thid  doctrine 
reconciled  with  the  principles :  God  per- 
vades all  things,  and :  God  is  all  things, 
288.  5cc.  on  the  principal  seat  of,  acconi- 
ing  to  the  Stoics,  290.  as  God,  Origen's 
opinion  thereon,  344.  349.  whether  God 
can  be  called  the  quasi  anima  mundi,  or 
"  as  it  were  soul  of  the  world,"  345.  5cc. 
the  Holy  Spirit  so  called,  ibid,  with  n.  1. 
opinion  of  Plato  and  the  Platonists  re- 
specting it,  see  Plato,  Platonists.  ranked 
with  the  human  soul  and  styled  its  sister, 
411.  414.  n.  6.  asserted  by  Chalcidius, 
470.  5cc.  in  note,  true  nature  and  mean- 
ing o^  iii.  407.  &c 

Souverain,  on  Philo's Trinity,  iu  323.  in  note. 

Space,  opinions  of  ancient  and  modem 
atheists  respecting,  i.  112.  5co.  n.  9.  10. 
see  also  Vacuum,  not  properly  infinite, 


iL  527.  &e.  535.  &c  539.  5cc  a.  Uthe 
creation  of  infinite,  whether  powble  to 
God,  527.  &C.  n.  1.  on  the  finltude  mi 
infinity  of,  543.  in  note,  the  incorporeal, 
of  the  Democritics,  refuted,  iiL  231.  &e. 
existence  of  God  demonstrable  from  Om 
nature  of,  232.  Grod  supposed  not  to  be 
different  from,  ibid,  n.  7.  whether  a  sob- 
itance  or  an  accident  or  a  certain  middle 
nature,  ibid,  regarded  by  some  atheists  m 
a  mere  notion  or  phantasm  of  the  mind, 
233.  &c 

Spanheim  (Exek.),  commentary  of,  on  Gsl> 
linaachus,  ii.  70.  n.  1.  287.  n.  9. 

Spectres,  origin  of,  according  to  the  athe- 
ists, i.  115.  5cc  atheists  unable  to  give 
any  account  or  solution  of,  640.  &c. 

Sperber  (Jul.),  a  follower  in  the  footstepa 
of  Fludd,  ii.  348.  in  note. 

Speusippus,  doctrine  o^  respecting  God,  iL 
93.  Ac  n.  8. 

Spinosa  (Bened.  de),  in  the  doctnoe,  thai 
God  is  all  things,  has  almost  the  whole 
body  of  ancient  philosophers  for  his  pre- 
decessors and  masters,  L  516.  n«  I. 
denies  that  one  substance  can  create 
another,  iii.  94.  5cc  n.  i.  derives  rel^ioa 
from  fear  and  the  craft  of  civil  80vereigii% 
ii.  567.  5cc.  n.  7.  sense  in  which  he  usee 
the  word  superstition,  568.  n.  8.  denies 
the  ends  and  uses  of  things,  592.  n.  S. 
interpreted  and  supported  by  Boulain- 
villier,  iii.  425.  &c.  n.  1.  attacked  by 
Bayle,  ibid,  follows  in  the  footsteps  oif 
Hobbes,  510.  in  note,  rejects  miracles,  4. 
n.  4.  on  the  generation  and  corrupUon  of 
all  things,  103.  in  note. 

Spinozism,  see  also  One,  God  is  all  thin|% 
the  World  God.  its  ancient  supporters^ 
who  supposed  God  to  be  all  things,  enu- 
merated, i.  51 1.  &C.  some  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans its  patrons,  iii.  166.  whether 
Aenophanes  to  be  accused  of  it,  ii.  22. 
&c.  with  notes,  or  Parmenides,  42.  &e. 
n.  5.  or  the  Greek  and  Pagan  philoso- 
phers, 141.  6cc  n.  10. 

Spirit,  see  also  Uvivfia,  origin  of  spirits 
according  to  atheists,  L  115.  5cc  of  the 
world  and  of  God.  what  St  Paul  meant 
thereby,  199  n.  5.  whether  any  other 
intermediate  nature  in  the  worid  besides 
body  and  spirit,  245.  n.4.  brooding  upon 
,  the  face  of  the  waters  in  Moses,  whether 
one  and  the  same  with  the  love  of  the 
ancients,  403.  in  note,  incapable  of  being 
affected  by  fire,  iii.  367.  5cc.  n.5.  wheth^ 
incapable  either  of  seeing,  feeling,  or 
affecting  corporeal  things,  unlessassociated 
with  body,  373.  5cc.  in  note,  arguments  of 
those  who  deny  it  to  be  extensible,  384. 
5cc.  aiguments  of  those  who  afiSrm  the 
same,  496.  5cc  what  meant  by  animal 
spirits,  270.  n.  8. 
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Spirit,  the  HfAjf  supposed  to  be  the  toul  of 
the  world,  u.  S44.  &a  associated  with 
matter  or  the  soul  of  the  world,  345.  &c. 
n.  1.  supposed  to  reside  in  matter,  847. 
in  note,  whether  held  by  the  Nicene 
fiithers  to  be  a  person  and  God,  416.  n. 
8.  called  a  bond  or  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  Father  and  Son,  430.  &c.  n.  4. 
see  also  Platonic  Trinity,  Hypostasis. 

Stanley  (Thom.),  on  the  reason  assigned  by 
Epicurus  for  the  constancy  of  propaga- 
tion of  men  and  animals,  ii.  600.  in  note. 

Starckius  (Hen.  Bened.),  his  explication  of 
a  passage  of  St.  John  xiy.  28,  ii.  423.  in 
note. 

Stan,  their  courses  supposed  to  portend 
future  erents.  i  5.  7*  held  by  very  many 
of  the  ancients  to  be  animals,  265.  n.  8. 
deemed  gods  by  Plato,  ii.  66.  &c.  by 
Aristotle,  79.  &c  and  by  the  Stoics, 
106.  in  note,  num.  II.  regarded  as 
rational  and  gods,  258.  &c.  accounted 
gods  by  Chalcidius,  473.  in  note,  on 
their  power  and  influence  upon  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  men,  i.  6.  n.  2.  and  upon 
the  sublunary  world,  205.  n.  2.  divina- 
tions and  predictions  elicited  from,  by 
Cosm.  Ruggerius,  ibid,  rise  and  fall  of 
religions  ascribed  to,  by  Did.  Gomez, 
ibid,  believed  by  Cleantbes  to  be  minor 
gods,  205.  on  the  star  seen  by  the  Magi 
and  foreshowing  the  descent  of  God,  ii. 
466.  in  note,  num.  IV. 

Steucbus  (Augustinus  Eugubinus),  held 
the  Holy  Ghost,  Gen.  i.  2,  to  be  the  soul 
of  the  world,  ii.  345.  n.  1.  on  creation 
out  of  nothing  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  iii.  14.5. 

Stock  (Christ),  on  the  creation  that  groan- 
etli,  Rom.  viii.  19,  iii.  450.  in  note. 

Stoics,  the,  opinion  of,  on  the  origin  of  all 
things,  i.  58.  regarded  the  matter  of  the 
whole  universe  as  eternal,  but  the  forms 
of  corporeal  things  as  produced  and  sent 
into  matter  by  God,  111.  the  corporeal 
God  .of,  whether  incorruptible  only  by 
accident,  118.  n.  5.  call  God  sometimes 
Jove,  sometimes  mind,  sometimes  nature, 
195.  n.  9.  what  they  understood  by  na- 
ture, ibid,  assertorsofa  plastic  nature,  193. 
&c.  231.  n.  2.  supposed  a  plastic  nature 
to  be  most  intimately  connected  with  God, 
195.  n.  9.  God  and  animal  with  them 
one  and  the  same,  210.  &c.  n.  3.  for  the 
most  part  maintained  the  generations,  cor- 
ruptions, and  periodical  conflagTHtions  of 
a  successive  infinity  of  worlds,  211.  bind 
God  to  fate' and  matter,  7.  solve  the  na- 
ture of  sense  by  the  laws  of  motion  alone, 
12.  n.  8.  whether  atheists,  202.  n.  10. 
suppose  nature  and  fate  to  be  the  same, 
249.  n.  10.  assert  two  principles  of 
things,  Crod  and  matter,  300.  n.  2.  de- 


duce the  origin  of  etil  from  the  two 
principles  of  things,  God  and  matter, 
331.  n.  4.  called  men  gods,  373.  n.  2. 
asserted  God  to  be  ail  things,  513.  &c. 
held  one  and  the  same  God  to  be  wor- 
shipped by  Polytheism,  604.  n.  2.  pd- 
raitted  no  other  substance  besides  body, 
ii.  96.  &c.  held  the  soul  to  be  corporeal, 
ibid,  on  the  condition  of  souls  af^er  death, 
ibid,  on  virtues  and  vices,  ibid,  not 
atheists,  97.  &c.  held  the  world  to 
have  been  constructed  by  a  most  perfect 
mind,  98.  &c  supposed  souls  to  be  por- 
tions of  God,  9iK  &c.  acknowledged  oo« 
supreme  God  the  governor  of  the  univerM 
and  worship  a  plurality  of  gods  as  gener- 
ated from  him,  102.  &c.  their  gods  either 
natural  or  made,  104.  &c.n.  3.  supposed 
God  to  pervade  the  whole  of  nature,  ibid, 
rank  the  stars  among  gods,  106.  in  note, 
num.  II.  differ  from  the  rest  of  Poly- 
theists,  ibid,  in  num.  III.  their  names  of 
God,  108.  Ace.  honoured  the  supreme 
God  above  all  the  others,  110. 1 13.  &o. 
whether  they  referred  the  creation  of 
things  to  the  supreme  God  alone,  118. 
&C.  n.  7.  the  sun  the  chief  of  their  in* 
ferior  gods.  111.  n.  6.  ascribed  the  entire 
government  of  the  world  to  the  &te  of 
God  and  his  providence  and  will,  112. 
&c  119.  &c  n.  10.  on  their  religion 
generally,  119.  &c  n.  10.  denied  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  rewards  and 
punishments  after  death,  120.  in  note, 
whether  worshippers  of  one  God,  144.  in 
note,  their  God  pervading  all'things,  241. 
n.  4.  their  explication  of  the  affections  of 
things  transformed  into  penons  and  gods, 
270.  n.  8.  opinion  of.  on  the  principal 
seat  of  the  soul  of  the  world,  290.  in 
what  sense  supposed  the  whole  world  to 
be  the  supreme  God,  ibid,  the  world 
with  them  the  chief  and  highest  God,  298. 
&c.  held  that  there  is  no  first  cause  of 
motion,  587.  n.  7.  held  two  first  princi- 
ples of  things,  God  and  eternal  matter, 
and  hence  supposed  to  reject  creation  out 
of  nothing,  iii.  82.  &c.  whether  favour- 
able to  creation  out  of  nothing,  181.  &c 
held  space  or  vacuum  to  be  incorporeal, 
231.  n.  5.  their  corporeal  God,  404.  n. 
10.  in  what  sense  affirmed  the  world  to 
have  been  made  for  the  sake  of  man, 
465.  n.  10. 

Strabo,  his  theogony,  i.  396.  conceives  that 
Moses  and  the  Jews  held  the  supreme 
Deity  and  the  universe  to  be  one  and  the 
same,  ii.  261.  affirms  that  the  Persians 
take  the  heaven  for  Jupiter,  262.  con- 
cealed the  true  theology  from  the  vulgar, 
301.  &C. 

Strato  (Lampsacenus),  the  first  assertor  of 
that  form  of  atheism  which  attributes  a 
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plastic  but  senieless  and  irrational  life  to 
matter,  i.  148.  &c.  with  notes,  derived 
the  origin  of  all  things  from  a  mixture  of 
chance  and  a  plastic  nature  together, 
150.  &c.  his  nature  an  inward  plastic 
life  in  the  several  parts  of  matter,  ibid, 
defended  by  Schlosser,  151.  n.  1.  denies 
the  world  to  have  been  made  by  God, 
149. 

Stiato  (Physicus),  although  holding  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  nevertheless  ad- 
mitted its  mutations  and  vicissitudes, 
209   &c.  n.  1. 

Substance,  what  meant  thereby  according 
to  the  atheists,  i.  113.  &c.  the  possibility 
of  one  substance  producing  another  denied 
by  Spinoza,  iii.  94.  &c.  n.  1. 

Subsbmce  in  the  Trinity,  see  also  OMa, 
Essence,  this  word  used  by  the  Niceiie 
ftthers  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  essence ^ 
iL  431.  &C.  difference  between  substance 
and  hypostasis  in  the  Trinity,  ibid. 

Suicer  (Job.  Henr.),  opinion  of,  on  the 
argument  which  demonstrates  a  God 
from  his  idea,  iii.  50.  in  note. 

Suicer  (Job.  Casp.),  on  the  doctors  and 
philosophers  who  regarded  the  spirit 
brooding  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 
Gen.  i.  2,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  soul 
of  the  world,  ii.  345.  n.  1.  opinions  col- 
lected by  him  on  the  passage  of  St.  John 
xiv.  28,  422.  n.  7. 

Summanus,  the  supreme  God  whether  so 
called,  ii.  280.  n.  6. 

Sun,  the,  generally  worshipped  by  the 
Persians,  i.  471.  n.  7.  why  tlje  ancients 
attributed  a  threefold  fiice  to,  482.  &c.  n. 
1.  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians,  572. 
578.  in  note.  Xenophanes'  opinion  on 
many  suns  and  moons,  ii  23.  n.  3.  sup- 
posed to  be  n  god  by  Plato,  67.  with  the 
Stoics  the  chief  of  the  inferior  gods.  iii.  n. 
6.  according  to  Macrobius  not  the  su- 
preme God,  163.  &c  n.  1.  extolled  by 
the  junior  Platonists,  ibid,  a  God  superior 
to  it  worshipped  by  the  Persians,  165. 
ranked  in  the  number  of  the  gods  by 
Chalcidius,  473.  in  note. 

Superstition,  the  wonl,  in  what  sense  used 
by  Spinoza,  ii.  568.  n.  8.  Plutarch's 
description  of  a  superstitious  man, 
575. 

Supralapsarians,  rejected  by  Dr.  Cudworth 
ii.  571.  &c.  many  of  them  deny  that  we 
have  any  positive  and  affirmative  notion 
of  the  attributes  of  God,  i.  109.  in  nc.te. 

Symbols,  of  Pythagoras  and  the  Egyptians, 
ii.  303.  &c.  n.  4. 

Symmachus,  a  professor  of  a  supreme 
Deity,  ii.  133.  whether  he  supposed  the 
affections  of  things  transformed  into  gods 
to  have  been  with  the  Pagans  the  names 
of  one  God,  269.  &c  n.  8. 


Syncellui,  on  the  Egyptian  Hetmes,  L  £44. 

n.  10. 
Synesiiis,  opinion  of,  on  the  or^n  of  the 

soul,  i.  72.    a  half  Christian   and  li^ 

Platonist,  ii.  74.  in    note,    whether  s 

CHiristian,   302.  n.  2.  accused  by  Joh. 

Toland,  ibid,  his  Trinity,  326.  in  note. 

affirms  God  to  be  good  and  benignant, 

569.  &c.  on  the  state  of  the  aerial  body 

after  death,  301.  in  note. 
Syrians,  the,  twofold  theology  ot,  hbakm 

and  arcane,  i.  531.  &c 
Syringes,  what  they  were,  L  644.  &c 
Szydlovius  (Job.),  an  assertor  of  eztenil 

morality,  iii  530. 

Table,  Isiac,  see  Isis.  Greek,  iii.  1.  n.  1. 
Taranis,  a  god  of  the  Celts,  it  167.  &c.  n.  7. 
Tarasius,  on  angels,  iii.  355.  n.  4. 
Tartarotti,  on  the  Egyptian  magidans,  in. 

16.  in  note. 
Tartarus,  what  meant  by,  iii.  363.  &a  n.  4. 

num.  V. 

Tatian,  on  the  soul  of  the  world  not  the 

Holy  Spirit,  ii.  346.  in  note,  whether  he 

held  a  subordination  in  the  Trinity,  417. 

Tautoousios,  Epiphanius  on  the  word,  iL 

445. 
Temple,  why  the  Persians  had  no  tonplei, 
I  475.  in  note,  num.  III.  ii.  297.  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupiter,  description  of  the,  ii. 
149.  &C.  the  world  aaid  by  some  to  be 
God's  temple,  ii  297.  &c. 
Terentius  Varro  (M.),  acknowledges  one 
God  to  be  the  governor  of  all  things,  ii. 
129.  &c.    distinguishes    three  kinds  of 
theology,  mythical,  physical,  and  civil, 
ibid. 
Terpnnder,  whether  he  acknowledged  one 

supreme  God,  L  632.  n.  3. 
Tertullian,  does  not  call  the  supreme  God 
Jupiter,  ii.  156.  n.  7.  num.  IV.  whether 
he  acknowledged  a  subordination  in  the 
Trinity,  ii.  417.  afh'rms  that  God  is  aUe 
to  do  contradictories  and  impossibilities 
535.  in  note,  on  the  angelic  body  of  the 
soul,  iii.  313.  &c.  n.  10.  on  the  ethereal 
body  of  the  soul  remaining  after  dcHth, 
324.  n.  1 .  makes  tlie  soul  to  be  corporeal, 
ibid. 
Tetrad,  or  Tetractys,  the  supreme  Deity  to 

called  by  Pythagoras,  ii.  15.  &c  n.  5. 
Tetragrammaton,  meaning  of   the   name, 

ibid. 
Thalcs,  the  Milesian,  supposed  water  to  be 
the  first  principle  of  things,  i  40.  161. 
whether  an  assertor  of  atoms.  41.  n.  4. 
regarded  by  some  as  a  naturalist.  1 80.  n. 
3.  8.  acknowledged  one  supreme  God,  il 
2.  &c.  n.  5. 
Thau,  Thautes,  Theutates,  names  of  the 
supreme  God  of  the  Germans,  ii.  167. 
&c  n.  6. 
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Thearidas,  an  ancient  Pjthagorean,  cited, 

ii.  8,  n.  9. 
6f7ov,  a  name  for  the  supreme  Deity,  i. 

438. 
Themis,  whether  Ammianus  designated  the 
supreme  God  by  this  name,  ii.  307.  n.  7. 
meaning  of  the  &ble  concerning,  308.  n. 
9. 
Themistius,  on  the  agreement  of  minds,  iii. 
71.  n.  4.  opinion  of.  on  God,  ii  141.  Uc. 
Theodoret,on  his  distinction  between  essence 
and  hypostasis  in  the  Trinity,  ii.  419.  n. 
8.  432. 
Theognis,  ranks  hope  among  the  number  of 

the  gods,  ii.  264.  &c.  n.  1. 
Theogony,  the  writers  of  theogonies  generate 
all  things  out  of  chaos  and  night,  and 
therefore  though  leaving  a  God  in  words 
discard  him  in  reality,  i.  162.  &c.  173. 
&c.  n.  8.  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  He- 
rodotus, explained,  324.  &c   origin  of, 
365.  &c.  and  cosmogony,  one  and  the 
same,  375.  &c.   of  Ovid,  393.   &c.    of 
Strabo,  396.  of  Seneca,  397.  of  Homer, 
ibid,  of  Hesiod,  ibid.  n.  7.  declares  the 
nature  of  physical  things  rather  than  of 
gods,  403.  in  note.  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
expounded   the  creation    of   the  world 
thereby,  622.  of  Hesiod,  to  be  understood 
only  of  the  inferior  gods,  625.  &c.   of 
Pindar,  628.  &c.  of  Homer,  generated 
all  the  gods  from  Jupiter  and  the  ocean, 
621.  &c 
Theology,  see  also  Pagan  Religion,  of  the 
Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Syrians,  two- 
fold, febulous  and  arcane,  L  531.  &c. 
with  Aristotle  one  of  the  three  specula- 
tive sciences,  iL  89.  three  kinds  of,  dis- 
tinguished by  Varro,  mythical,  natural, 
and  civil,  129.  &c.  a  twofold  kind  of, 
among  the  ancients,  popular  and  arcane, 
197.  fitc   the  ancient,  called  by  Varro 
natural,  whether  ditferent  or  nut  from 
the  physical  theology,  230.  n.   1.    the 
civil  or  popular,  what  it  was,  230.  &c. 
800.  the  poetical,  what  it  was,  ibid,  on 
the  natural,  of  the  ancients  and  its  differ- 
ence from  the  civil,  275.  &c.  the  natural 
or  philosophic,  summary  of,  300.   the 
true,  concealed  by  the  ancients  from  the 
vulgar,  ibid,  ficc 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  opinion  of,  on  the 
soul  of  the  world  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  ii. 
346.  in  note. 
Theophrastus,  on  God,  ii.  93.  &c.  n.  9. 
6<dc,  properly  signifies  the  supreme  God, 
but  sometimes  also  the  inferior  gods,  i. 
429.  denotes  also  the  presiding  Deity  of 
any  particular  state,  434.  n.  11.  its  sig- 
nification   with    Aristotle,    ii.    81.   &c. 
Plato's    derivation    of   the   word,   161. 

TbeuTgistSy   who   they    were    and    their 


opinions  on  the  different  kinds  of  de- 
mons, iii.  444.  n.  8. 

Theurgy,  a  part  of  magic  according  to  the 
division  of  the  junior  Platonists,  i.  443. 
n.  5. 

Theuth  or  Thoth,  who  he  was,  i.  543.  &c. 

Thomse  (Job.  Fr.),  on  the  Arians  being 
called  Porphyrians,  ii.  413.  in  note. 

Thomas  (Aquinas),  contends  that  Aristotle 
acknowledged  creation  out  of  nothing,  iii. 
183.  &c. 

Thomasius  (Jac),  on  creation  out  of 
nothing  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  iii.  144.  184. 

Thought,  see  Cogitation. 

Thrasymachus,  an  assertor  of  external  mo- 
rality, iii.  526. 

Opijo'KCia.  origin  of  the  word,  derived  from 
the  Thracians,  i.  494.  n.  8.  2  Tim.  i.  10 
explained,  iL  358.  n.  7. 

Timsus  Locrus,  prefers  goodness  and  jus- 
tice before  knowledge  and  omnipotence, 
i.  313.  &c  n.  6.  acknowledges  one  su- 
preme God  the  creator  of  all  things,  ii. 
54.  opinion  of,  on  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  after  this  life,  ibid,  supposed  the 
supreme  Deity  to  have  committed  the 
administration  and  government  of  the 
world  to  demons  and  inferior  gods,  ibid, 
styles  the  supreme  God  iaifiw,  vooq, 
iya^bv^  dpxf^  rSiV^  dpiorwi/,  ibid,  ficc, 
asserts  the  world  to  be  an  animal  and  a 
secondary  god  generated  from  the  su- 
preme God,  55.  his  God  the  creator  of 
the  other  gods,  56.  whether  he  associated 
eternal  matter  with  the  supreme  Deity, 
or  held  the  world  to  have  been  created 
by  God  out  of  nothing,  ibid.  n.  6.  his 
notion  of  eternity  and  time,  ibid.  n.  7. 
supposes  the  world  to  have  been  created 
for  the  sake  of  imparting  felicity  to  othen, 
iii.  487.  n.  5. 
Time,  supposed  by  Pherecydes  Syrus  to 
have  existed  from  all  eternity,  ii.  3.  n.  8. 
Timseus  Locrus'  notion  of,  56.  n.  7.  in  a 
certain  respect  a  something  incompre- 
hensible, 517.  &c.  not  properly  speaking 
infinite,  526.  &c.  535.  &c.  539.  &c  n.  3. 
on  infinite  or  finite,  539.  ficc  n.  3. 
Toland  (Job.),  accuses  Synesius,  ii.  302* 

in  note. 
Tradux.     propagation    "  per    traducem,** 

what  meant  thereby,  i.  78.  n.  9.  82. 
Transmigration  of  souls,  see  Mcrc/A^x*^' 

;  Transubstantiation,  papists  fbr  the  sake  of 
I      gaining  converts  to  the  doctrine  of,  re- 
present the  Trinity  as  mysterious  and 
I      inscrutable,  ii.  343.  n.  10.  supported  by 
the  dogma  that  God  can  perform  impos- 
sibilities and  contradictories,  535.  in  note. 
Trapezuntius  (Geo.),  holds  Aristotle  to  have 
believed  in  creation  out  of  nothing,  iii.  184. 
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TribbechoTittS  (Adam),  aaaertfl  an  agree- 
ment between  the  ancient  phflosophera 
and  Christians  in  the  doctrine  of  creation 
oat  of  nothing,  iii.  147.  holds  Ari9totIe 
to  have  acknowledged  creation  out  of 
nothing,  184. 
Trichorios  (H.  C).  on  the  ethereal  body  of 
the  soul  remaining  after  death,  iii.  320. 
in  note. 
Trinity,  the,  second    person    of,  whether 
called  by  Asclepius  and  Philo-Judaeus  a 
second  God,  i  558.  &c.  ii.  316.  n.  9. 
communicated  to  the  other  nations  from 
the  Hebrews,  ii.  313.  greatly  corrupted 
by  the  Pagans,  ibid.  &c.  hypostasis  of, 
aee  Hypostasis,  Person,   second  hypos- 
tasis  of,  see  Mind,  Nov^i   Hypostasis, 
subordination  in,  by  what  fothers  belieyed 
or  rejected,  417.   Sec.    perichoresis   in, 
accqiding  to  the  doctrine  of  Athanasius, 
454.  di&rence  between  the  Nicene,  Sa- 
bellian,  and  Arian,  446.  the  Egyptian, 
see  Egyptians,  the  Arian,  see  Arius^  the 
Athanasian,  see  Athanasius.  the  Chris- 
tian, to  be  cautiously  spoken  of  by  Chris- 
tians, 817.  nature  and  character  thereof, 
840.  &c.   Origen  thereon,   342.   repre- 
sented by  the  papists  as  mysterious  and 
inscrutable  in  order  to  support  their  own 
dogma  of  transubstantiation,  343.  n.  10. 
the    Platonic   and   Christian,  difference 
between,  augmented  rather  than  dimin- 
ished by  the  doctrine  of  a  twofold  soul  of 
the  world,  380.  &c.  n.  1.  the  Platonic 
and  Christian,  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment between,  389.  &c.  409.  &c.  ine- 
quality of,  not  of  order  only  but  also  of 
dignity,  417.  &c.    by  what  similitudes 
illustrated,  420.  &c.  n.  5.  424.  &c.  426. 
&c.  n.  9.  10.  2.  these  similitudes  a  de- 
riation  from  the  right  rule  of  scripture, 
426.  n.  2.  on  the  equality  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  Platonic,  429.  n.  3.   see  also 
Person,  Hypostasis,  Elssence,  Substance, 
consubstantiality  and  coessentiality  in, 
see  these  words,  the  Trinity  of  Dr.  Cud- 
worth,  see  Cudworth.   the  Pagan,  mys- 
tery of,  supposed  by  Yossius  to  be  con- 
cealed under  the  three  Capitoline  gods, 
151.  &c.  n.  4.  the  Trinity  of  th«  Alex- 
andrine Jews,  321.  of  Orpheus,  see  Or- 
pheus, of  the  Persians,  see  Persians,  of 
Philo  Judseus,  see  Philo.  the  Platonic, 
principal  gods  of,  are  Novc>  ^vxi)>  and 
the  whole  corporeal  world,  as  also  pecu- 
liar Noes  and  Henades,  311.  &c.  nature 
of  this  Trinity,  314.  the  second  person 
thereof  the  archetypal  world,  321.  &c 
the   spurious   Platonic,    336.    &c    this 
feulty  and  less  conformable  to  reason, 
343-  &c.it8  blemishes,  359.  &c.  Plotinus 
on  a  subordination  in,  390.  the  Platonic, 
ground  of  the  doctrine  of  a  subordination 


in,  399.  third  hypostans  ot,  called  a  cer- 
tain middle  nature  between  the  first  and 
second,  430.  n.  4.  the  three  hypostases 
of  this  Trinity  one  God,  431.  preferable 
to  the  Trinity  of  St  Cyril  and  St.  Gre- 
gory Nyssen,  435.  apology  for,  456.  && 
different  from  the  Arian,  458.  n.  9.  snp- 
posed  by  the  ancient  doctors  not  to  difSa 
from  the  Christian,  458.  &c.  opmion  of 
the  &tbers  thereon,  ibid,  (^lalddios 
thereon,  470.  &c.  in  note,  adrantags 
flowing  from  its  agreement  with  the 
Christian,  476.  480.  trinity  of  the  junior 
Piatonists,  see  Junior  Platonists.  <k  Plo- 
tinus, see  Plotinus.  of  Porpbjry,  see 
Porphyry,  the  Pythagoric  see  Pytbaro- 
ras,  l^hagoreans.  of  Sabellios,  see  Sa- 
bellius.  of  SynesiiM,  see  Synesios.  the 
Zoroastrian  or  ancient  Persian,  i.  482. 
&c.  with  notes. 

Truth,  whether  demonstrated  by  nuraeles^ 
iii.  7.  to  change  it  into  fiilsebood  an 
impossibility  eyen  to  God,  32.  See,  doc- 
trine of  truth  not  being  absolutely  such 
refuted,  552.  &c.  etem^  truths  are  im- 
mutable and  senior  to  matter  and  the 
worid,  65. 

Tt;x»),  meaning  and  power  of  the  woid 
according  fo  Strato,  i.  138.  &c.  n.  9. 

Turretinus  (Job.  Alph.),  on  the  witch  of 
Endor  presenting  Siunuel  aliye  befbrs 
Saul,  iii.  16.  in  note. 

Typhon,  of  the  Egyptians,  what  meant 
thereby,  i.  352.  an  image  of  weak  minds. 
603.  &c 

Vacuum,  by  whom  asserted  or  repudiated,  i 
30.  n.  5.  supposed  to  be  inoorniptible^ 
124.  &c  rejected  by  Eropedocles,  ibid, 
see  also  Space,  and  in^rp<Meal,  professed 
by  the  Stoics,  iii  231.  n.  5.  ^ 

Valentinians,  the,  their  aeons,  L  328. 

Varro  (M.  Terentius),  whether  a  profossos 
of  one  God,  ii.  144.  in  note,  his  explica- 
tion of  the  three  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,  151.  n.  3  the  ancient  theology 
which  he  calls  natural,  whether  diflferent 
from  the  physical  theology,  230.  n.  1.  held 
that  the  true  theology  ouglit  to  be  con- 
cealed from  the  Tulgar,  301.  St.  Augus- 
tine respecting,  230.  n.  1.  acknowledged 
one  Grod  the  ruler  of  all  things,  129.  dis- 
tinguished three  kinds  of  theology,  my- 
thical, natural,  and  ciyil,  ibid. 

Vaticination.    See  Divination. 

Veda,  i.  e.  a  collection  of  ancient  Brshmi- 
nical  books,  iii  202. 

Vehicle,  the  twofold,  of  the  soul,  iii.  268. 
&c.    See  Body  of  the  Soul. 

Velleius  in  Cicero,  not  to  be  trusted  in  re- 
ference to  the  theological  opinions  of  the 
ancients,  L  18.  n.  6. 

Venus,  the  celestial,  a  name  of  the  snpiems 
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Deity,  i.  216.  &c  n.  7.  228.  and  why, 
279. 

Vemlam  (Lord  Fr.  Bacon),  his  opinion  on 
God  whether  the  same  as  that  of  Hobbes, 
ii«  511.  n.  5.  what  description  of  errors 
designated  by  him  an  idolum  ipecus,  606. 
n.  2.  suspected  by  Dr.  Cadworth  of 
atheism,  ibid,  opposed  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Parker  in  discarding  final  causes,  608. 
n,  6.  why  rejected  final  causes,  617.  n.  8. 

Vespasian,  on  his  miracles,  i  441.  &c.  n.  4. 

Vestius  Valeas,  who  he  was,  iii.  22.  n.  10. 

Vettius,  the  augor,  iii.  22.  n.  10. 

Vices,  virtues  and,  peculiar  demons 
placed  oTer,  by  some  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  i.  363.  n.  10.  virtues  and, 
opinion  of  the  Stoics  on,  ii.  96.  &c.  not 
self-existent,  ranked  among  gods  and 
persons,  264.  &c.  and  why,  284.  &c. 

Virgily  whether  he  acknowledged  the  om- 
nipotence of  God,  i.  280.  n.  10.  his  Sa- 
tumian  reign,  465.  &c.  with  notes, 
whether  he  acknowledged  one  supreme 
God,  635.  opinion  o^  on  the  generation, 
mutation,  and  corruption  of  things,  iii. 
446.  taught  that  lives  and  souls  cannot 
spring  out  bf  matter,  but  are  produced  by 
God,  458.  on  the  state  of  souls  in  the 
infernal  regions,  291.  in  note. 

Virtue,  defined  by  the  ancient  Pythago- 
reans, Platonists,  and  Stoics,  to  be  an 
assimilation  to  tiie  Deity,  i.  815.  n.  1. 
virtues  and  vices,  peculiar  demons  placed 
over,  by  some  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
363.  n.  10.  opinion  of  the  Stoics  thereon, 
ii.  96.  &c  not  self>subBistent,  ranked 
among  perrons  and  gods,  264.  &c.  and 
why,  284.  &c  the  virtue  of  God  not  to 
be  estimated  from  ours,  iii.  483.  &c.  the 
virtues  of  Ck)d,  see  Attributes  of  God. 

Vii^nia,  a  worshipper  of  one  Grod,  ii.  169. 

Virtuous.    See  Pious. 

Vision,  nature  of,  according  to  the  sense  of 
Democritus,  ii.  646.  in  note.    See  Light. 

Vitus  (Steph.),  objections  of,  against  the 
'  bodies  of  angels,  iii  868.  &c  in  note. 

Understanding.    See  Intelligenoe. 

Unities,  or  monads  of  Pjrth^ras,  whether 
different  from  atoms,  i.  22.  n.  6.  See 
also  Monad. 

Unity  of  God.  whether  the  polytheists  ac- 
knowledged one  supreme  God,  i.  456.  &c. 
n.  9.  notion  of  umty  explained,  ii  142. 
n.  10,  acknowledged  by  Lucretius  and 
Epicurus,  i.  318.  the  ancient  Pagans 
held  one  God  and  a  plurality  of  gods  at 
he  same  time,  370.  &c.  doctrine  of  the 
Christians  and  Jews  on  one  God,  said  to 
approach  closely  to  Paganism,  871.  the 
Pagans  acknowledged  one  supreme  and 
several  minor  gods,  435.  &c.  451.  &c. 
wheUier  the  Pagans  before  Christianity 
entertained  diSbrent  sentiments  on  one 
VOL.  IIL 


supreme  Qod  from  those  after  Christianity 
463.  one  supreme  God  professed  by 
Zoroaster,  470.  &c.  by  the  Magians,  485. 
&c.  by  Orpheus,  493.  &c.  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, 523.  540.  564.  &c.  576.  &c.  by 
which  of  the  Pagan  poets,  619.  &o.  by 
which  of  the  Pagan  philosophers,  ii  I. 
&c.  Zeno  Eleates'  demonstration  o& 
48.  &c  asserted  by  the  later  Pagans,  120. 
&c.  whether  acknowledged  by  Uie  Pagan 
vulj^,  143.  &C.  professed  by  the  more 
polished  Pagans  of  the  present  day,  168. 
&c«  n.  8.  supposed  to  be  universally  wor- 
shipped by  we  Pagans,  481.  &c. 

Univenals,  Hobbes'  opinion  on,  that  they 
are  nothing  bufnames,  iii.  429.  n.  8.  Jac. 
Carpentarius  on  the  nature  of,  549.  &c 

Universe,  a  corporeal,  supposed  by  the 
Cartesians  to  be  inde&iitely  extended,  iii. 
480.  why  Pazmenides  assigned  a  spherical 
form  to  the,  ii.  46.  in  note.  See  also 
World. 

Vceux  (Des.),  iii  8. 

Vossiits  (Gern.  Job.),  incorrectly  expounded, 
i.  482.  n.  1.  suspects  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  to  be  concealed  -under  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva,  ii  151.  a  ^lassage  of 
his  examined,  228.  &c.  on  the  idola&y  of 
the  Pagans,  265.  n.  2.  examination  of  his 
opinion  that  the  generaUty  of  the  Pagan 
gods  are  so  many  spirits  or  minds,  271. 
Sec.  examination  of  his  opinion  on  the 
natural  theology  of  the  andents,  275.  &c. 
misapprehends  a  certain  passage  of 
Seneca  on  the  origin  of  things,  iii  158. 
&C.  on  the  end  and  design  of  creation, 
488.  in  note. 

Unmus,  or  heaven,  Plato's  opinion  con- 
cerning, ii.  212.  &C.  n.  10. 

Vries  (Ger.  de),  affirms  Des  Cartes,  to  have 
inculcated  that  God  can  perform  contra- 
dictories, ii.  534.  n.  9. 

Ursinus  (Job.  Hen.),  refitted,  i  557.  n.  3. 

Use.     See  End. 

Vulcan,  a  name  of  the  supreme  Deity,  ii. 
219.  &c.  n.  6. 

Vulgar,  the.    See  People. 

Warburton,  his  divine  Legation  of  Moses. 

i  611.  in  note,  ii  4.  in  note.  123.  in  note, 

iii  283. 
Ward  (Dr.  Seth),  refiites  Hobbes,  i.  214. 

n.  5. 
Wayen  (Job.  Van  der),  on  Philo^s  phi- 
losophy, ii  321.  n.  7.  on  Philo's  Trinity, 

333.  in  note. 
Weigel  (Valentine),  a  fimatic,  affirms  that 

God  can  perform  contradictories^  ii,  534. 

n.9. 
Weissman  (Christ.  Eberh.),  on  the  causes 

of  the  creation  of  the  world,  iii.  488.  in 

note. 
Werenfels  (Sam.),  opinion  of,  on  the  argu- 
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ment  proving  a  Gk>d  from  his  idM,  iii.  51 . 
in  note. 

Wbicboot,  a  Platonist,  u.  415.  n.  7. 

Wilkins,  a  Platonist,  ibid. 

Windet  (J.),  an  Englishman,  derives  the 
doctrine  of  creation  out  of  nothing  fVom 
the  scholastics,  iiu  141 .  n.  3.  on  Tartarus, 
366.  in  note. 

Wolf  (Job.  Christ.),  i.  265.  n.  4.  on  the 
causes  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  iii. 
488.  in  note. 

WoUe  (Christ),  bit  Hermeneutica,  i.  422. 
n.7.  iii.  481.  n.  3. 

Wortbington,  a  Platonist,  ii.  415.  n..7. 

Wyse  (Thorn.)  on  the  aoctisation  and  de- 
fence of  Dr.  Cudworth,  iii.  340.  &c.  in 
note. 

Wisdom  of  Grod,  as  displayed  in  bis  works^ 
ii.  592.  n.  3. 

Witchcmit.    See  Sorcery. 

Works  of  God,  the,  see  also  Providence. 
Plotinus  on  the  harmony  of,  iii.  478. 
transcend  the  narrow  bounds  within  which 
our  imagination  circumscribes  them,  479. 
&c.  the  order,  and  connexion  of,  should 
always  be  considered,  482.  &c. 

World,  the,  on  the  origin  add  construction 
of,  i.  28.  &c.  derived  from  the  fortuitous 
composition  of  unquali6ed  atoms,  120. 
&c  asserted  by  atheists  to  be  fiiulty  and 
ill  made,  so  that  it  could  not  have  been 
contrived  by  a  God  for  the  good  of  man, 
128.  &c  this  particularly  insisted  upon 
from  the  constitution  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  earth  being  unin- 
habitable to  men,  partly  by  the  excess  of 
heat  and  partly  by  the  extremity  of  cold, 
ibid,  denied  by  Strato  to  have  been  made 
by  God,  148.  &c  atheists  admitting  its 
generation,  388.  &c.  creation  of,  ascribed 
by  the  Gnostics  to  an  evil  god,  358.  ge- 
neration and  beginning  of,  acknowledged 
by  the  Egyptians,  526.  598.  Des  Cartes 
on  the  origin  of,  95.  n.  9.  origin  of,  ex- 
pounded by  the  generation  and  origin  of 
the  gods,  622.  asserted  by  Socrates  not 
to  have  been  made  by  chance  but  by 
mind  and  counsel,  ii.  60.  Sec  several 
bold  but  slight  queries;  of  atheists :  why 
it  was  not  made  sooner ;  what  God  did 
before ;  why  it  was  made  at  all,  since  it 
was  so  long  unmade  ;  by  what  machines 
and  instruments  so  huge  a  fabric  was 
reared,  i  132.  &c.  these  queries  an- 
swered, iii.  .486.  &C.  original  of,  derived 
by  the  Democritic  and  atomic  form  of 
atheism  fh)m  the  mere  fortuitous  motion 
of  matter  without  any  directive  principle, 
but  by  the  Stratonic  or  Hylozoic  ttom  a 
certain  mixture  of  chance  and  the  plastic 
life  of  matter  both  together,  i.  151.  &c. 
generation  and  corruptibility  ot;  as-also  a 
successive  infinity  of  worlds,  maintained 


by  Democritus,  Anaximander,  Lncretios. 
and  others,  208.  &c.  doctrine  of  the 
generality  of  the  Stoics  on  the  genentifM, 
corruption,  and  periodical  oonflagntKio 
of  a  successive  infinity  of  worlds,  211.  a 
material  cause  assigned  toi,  by  the  mate- 
rial philosophers,  without  either  an  in- 
tendmg  or  efficient  cause,  158.  &e.  opi- 
nion of  Anaximander  on  the  creation  o^ 
187.  and  inferior  gods,  derived  by  all  the 
ancients  from  one  supreme  God,  413. 
&c  opinion  of  the  Gnostics  on  the 
creation  of,  487.  whether  Orpheus  agreo 
with  Moses  on  the  origin  of  502.  &c 
n.  9.  506.  517.  &c.  opinion  of  the  an- 
cient Qialdeans  on  the  generatkti  and 
corruption  of,  whether  conformable  to 
the  Mosaic  history,  626.  &c  not  all  those 
who  held  it  to  have  been  made,  profcasocs 
of  one  God,  169.  on  its  being  composed 
of  noUiing  but  matter  and  corporeal  wb- 
stances,  see  Matter,  Body,  whether  the 
Stoics  believed  it  to  have  been  constructed 
by  a  most  perfect  mind,  ii.  98.  &c  1 12. 
&C.  n.  7.  atheists  unable  to  assign  a 
cause  of  the  admirable  construction  and 
harmony  of,  590.  denied  by  athdsts  to 
be  artificially  and  well  made,  ibid,  ac- 
cording to  Des  Cartes  and  his  fi^oweis 
might  have  been  better  made,  591.  n.  2, 
fiibric  and  construction  of,  groundlesdy 
objected  to  by  atheists  as  &ulty  and  im- 
perfect, iii.  46 1 .  &c.  confusion  of,  another 
subject  of  complaint  with  than,  473. 
whether  the  eternal  gods  in  whose  hnage 
and  likeness  Plato  asserts  it  to  have  been 
made,  are  his  Trinity  of  divine  hypos- 
tases or  the  eternal  ex^nplars  of  all 
things,  ii.  366.  &c.  n.  5.  eternity  of,  as- 
serted alnrast  universally  by  tjhe  andent 
philosophers,  i.  71.  n.  7.  held  to  be  eter- 
nal by  some  Theista,  yet  so  as  to  hare 
depoided  upon  the  Deity,  170.  ice.  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  the  sysCon 
of,  and  the  substance  of  matter;  the 
former  being  supposed  by  atheists  to 
have  had  .a  b^;inning,  but  the  latter  to 
have  existed  from  all  eternity,  171.  eter- 
nity o^  both  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte 
post,  asserted  by  Aristotle  and  others, 

209.  &C.  n.  9.  eternity  of,  admitted  by 
Strato  Physicus  and  Aristotle,  and  yet 
its  alternations  and  vicissitudes  not  denied 
by  them,  ibid.  n.  1.  eternity  and  inoor- 
ruptibili^  of,  asserted  by  Pliny  the  dder, 

210.  and  by  Boethus,  211.  n.  3.  sup- 
posed to  have  existed  before  any  know- 
ledge or  conception  of  it,  127.  &c  as- 
sertors  of  the  eternity  o^  402.  &c  412. 
&c  whether  Grod  could  have  created  it 
from  eternity,  415.  &c  n.  3.  agreement 
between  Plato  and  Aristotle  on  the  ete^ 
nity  of,  attempted  to  be  establisbed  bj 
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the  junior    Platoniits,  884.  &c.  n.  8. 
eternitj  of,  by  what  arguments  main- 
tained by  the  junior  Platonists,  415.  &c 
II.  3.  eternity  of,  fii?oured  by  the  junior 
Platonists,  iii.  208.  aaserted  by  Philolaus, 
ii.  52.  by  Ari»totle,  92.  n.  7.  by  Chal- 
cidiuB,  469.  in  note,  on  Plato's  eternity 
of;  364.  on  Arietotle'B,  622.  &o.  Philo. 
ponui  on  the  eternity  of,  iii.  490.  6cc 
supposed  by  Plato  to  be  a  god,  ii  66. 
&c.  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  visi- 
ble God,  260.  &c.  parts  of,  regarded  as 
parts  and  members  of  the  Deity,  284.  &c. 
the  dogma:  the  world  is  the  supreme 
Crod,  explained,  290.  &c  styled  by  some 
the  body,  by  otbers  the  temple,  of  Ood, 
297,  affirmed  by  the  Stoics  to  be  the 
first,  by  the  Platonists  the  second,  and  by 
otheifl  the  third  Gk>d,  299.  the  animated, 
called  the  Son  of  God,  ibid,  see  also 
God  is  all  things,  Naturalism,  Spinozism. 
the  third  God  of  the  Platonic  Trinity, 
311.  &C.  318.  &c  403.  n.  7.  and  God, 
one  and  the  same,  see  Naturalism,  re- 
garded as  God,  L  364.  &c  and  the  gods, 
one  and  the  same,  383.  not  God  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  Parmenides,  42. 
not  altogether  cut  off  from  God,  ii  177. 
&o.  the  archetypal  or  intelligible,  of  the 
Platonists,  the  second  person  of  the  Tri- 
nity, 321.  &c  333.  &c  n.  2.  an  animal 
and  a  secondary  god  according  to  Timsus 
Locrus,  54.  &c.  and  others,  175.  &c  com- 
pared to  a  plant,  see  Plant  supposed  to 
be  unchangeable,  and  only  the  parts  of 
it  alterable,  so  that  none  of  these  utterly 
perishes,  or  is  absolutely  destroyed,  i. 
563.  absurd  conceits  of  atheists  respect- 
ing its  generation,  mutation   and    cor- 
ruption, ii  600.    6cc   many    habitable 
worlds  asserted,  iii  480.  &c  n.  2.  whe- 
ther Heraclitus  asserted  two  worlds,  one 
eternal  the  other  changeable,  i.  231.  n.  1. 
a  twofold,  Tisible  and  inrisible,  held  by 
the  Palamites,  iii.  140.  absurd  conceits 
of  atheists  on  infinite  worlds  geneiated 
before  this  of  ours  and  destroyed,  and 
filled  with  all  kinds  of  monsters  and  im- 
perfect animals,  ii.  594.  &c.   Epicurus 
and  Lucretius  on  innumerable  worlds,  iii. 
480.  &c  n.  2,  Anaximander^s  opinion  on 
an  infinity  of  worlds,  L   187.  one,  not 
innumerable  worlds,  asserted  by  Plato,  ii 
68.  &c.  a  plurality  of  worlds  maintained 
by  Plutarch,  101.  &c  opinion  of  atheists 
on  the  future  change  odT,  598.  &c  sup- 
posed that  at  last  it  will  be  ?itrified  and 
turned  into  transparent  crystal,  iii.  447. 
&c  whether  it  was  made  for  the  sake  of 
man,  465.  Stc.  n.  10.  supposed  by  some 
ancient  Christian  fiithers  to  have  been 
made  for  the  sake  of  the  church,  467.  in 
note,  whether  God  can  truly  be  said  to 


have  created  it  fbr  his  own  gloiy,  486. 
&c  ft.  5.  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  made  for  the  felicity  of  man,  ibid, 
afiirmed  by  Plato  to  have  been  made  by 
reason  of  God's  goodness,  iL  570.  denied 
by  atheists  to  have  a  rational  nature  pre- 
siding over  it,  i.  122.  &c  see  also  Pro- 
vidence, whether  a  worse  state  of;  conse- 
quent upon  the  &11  of  man,  iii  466.  in 
note,  on  the  saints  being  its  rightful 
possessors,  467.  in  note.  St.  Cyprian's 
opmion  on  its  daily  getting  old,  ii  445. 
n.  1. 
Worship,  divine,  distinction  o^  into  Xarptia 
and  iovXtla,  unknown  to  the  fathers, 
ii.  484. 

Xeniades,  of  Corinth,  whether  an  assertor 
of  creation  out  of  nothing,  iii.  165.  &c. 

Xenocrates,  derives  the  origin  of  physical 
thingp  from  atoms,  i  32.  on  God, 
ii.  93. 

Xenophanes,  denies  to  (}od,  though  cor- 
poreal, the  human  form,  i  201.  n.  6.  an 
assertor  of  one  God,  ii  22.  &c  34.  n.  5. 
144.  in  note,  whether  guilty  of  Spino- 
ziim,  25.  n.  4.  opinion  of,  on  many  suns 
and  moons,  23.  n.  8.  held  God  to  be 
spheriform,  ibid,  and  26.  in  note,  whether 
held  an  incorporeal  God,  ibid. 

Xenophon,  whether  an  assertor  of  a  soul  of 
the  world,  i  263.  n.  7.  acknowledged 
one  supreme  God,  ii.  76.  n.  7. 

Xerxes,  on  an  envious  and  spiteAil  God,  ii 
572.  in  note. 

Zachariab  of  Biitylene,  his  dialogue  on  the 
workmanship  of  God,  i  419.  in  note, 
supposes  the  world  to  have  been  created 
fbr  the  sake  of  our  happiness,  iii  487. 
n.5. 

Zamobds,  i  494.  n.  10. 

Zanch  (Uld.),  on  the  bodies  of  angels,  iii.. 
368.  m  note. 

Zeisold  (Job.)  supposes  Aristotle  to  have 
asserted  creation  out  of  nothing,  i.  303. 
n.  5.  iii.  184. 

Zeno,  a  commentator  on  Hesiod,  i.  40.  n.  3. 

Zeno  Eleates,  censured  by  Aristotle  for 
making  God  to  be  corporeal,  i.  37.  n.  2. 
by  what  arguments  opposed  the  doctrine 
of  motion,  ii.  48.  n.  7.  iii.  92.  n.  9.  his 
demonstration  of  one  Grod,  ii.  48.  &c 
causes  that  led  him  to  deduce  all  things 
from  fire,  i  161.  opinion  of,  on  the 
worid  an  animal  or  plant,  195.  n.  8  9. 
whether  fevourable  to  a  plastic  nature, 
231.  n.  2.  accused  of  atheism  and  de- 
fended, ii.  49.  n.  9. 

Zfi)c,  see  Jupiter,  the  lumie  derived  by 
Plato  from  the  word  ^jv,  ii  387. 

Ziegenbalg  (Barth.),  on  the  religion  of  the 
Brahmins,  iii.  19B. 
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Zimmenntn  (J.),  ii.  866.  n.  4.  i.'  625.  In 
note.  ii.  123.  in  note.  566.  in  note.  iiL 
475.  in  note. 

Zoroaster,  introduced  three  gods,  i.  355. 
&C.  n.  6.  a  professor  both  of  one  God 
and  many  gods,  470.  &c  485.  &c.  his 


magic  nothing  else  but  the  vonhip  of 
the  gods,  470.  his  religion,  474.  &c.  in 
note,  whether  he  inculcated  a  twofold 
principle,  486.  &c  hu  oracles,  488.  &c 
492.  n.  4.  on  his  Trinity,  u.  312. 


END  OF   VOLUME   IIF. 
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